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Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales, edited by Prof. Liversedge and Dr. 
Seibine, 444 
Khory’s (R. N.) Digest of Medicine, 568 
Kiugston’s (W. H. G.) Notable Voyages, 154 
Lamb’s (H.) Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of the 
Motion of Fluids, 284 
List of Lighthouses and Lightvessels in British India, 443 
List of Vertebrated Animals in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society, 316 
Lomas’s (J.) Manual! of dang Alkali Trade, 763 
M‘Alpine’s (D. and A. N.) Biological Atlas, 441 
Map of New Zealand, $28 
Mawley’s (E.) Weather of 1879 as Observed in the 
Neighbourhood of Loudon, 666 
Maxwell’s (J. C.) Electrical Researches of Henry Caven- 
dish, 89 
Melbourne 
1875, 570 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 218 
Memvirs of the Royal. Astronomical Society, 253 
Meyer's (G.) Panorama vom Rigi Kulm, 443 
Molesworth’s (Miss C.) Cobham Journals, with Intro- 
duction, &c., by E. , _—— 826 
New Zealand, Map of, 
Newton’s (A.) Turstail's * ‘Ornitholo gia Britannica, 316 
Nicholson (Dr.) and Etheridge’s (R. ) Mono graph of the 
Silurian Fossils of the Girvan District, 218 
Ober’s (F. A.) Camps in the Caribbees, 634 
Oberthiir’ s (M. C.) Memorie della Societa Geografica 
Italiana, 729 
Oliver & Boyd's Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 316 
Palezontologica Indica; Sind Fossil Corals avd Alcyo- 
naria, by P, M. Duncan, 796 
Penning’s (W. H.) En; gineering Geology, 507 
Percy's (J.) Metallurgy, 41] 
Reclus’s (E,) Nouvelle Géographie Universelle, 317 
teport of the Geological Survey of India, 413 
Keport of the United States Fish and Fisheries Com- 
missioner for 1877, 315 
n the Geology of the Henry Mountains, by G. K. 
ullvert, «vO 
Science for All, edited by Brown, 57 
Seboth’s (J.) Alpine Plants painted from Nature, 57 
Sibree’s (Rev. J.) Great African Island, 250 
Simpson-Baikie’s (K.) International Dictionary, 568 
Sparks’s (E, 8.) The Riviera, 379 


Astronomical Observations from 1871 to 


Rear t 
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United States Fish and Fisheries, Commissioner’s Report 

for 1877, 315 ; J 
U rquhart’s (J. W.) Electro-plating, 665 
Verne’s (J.) Exploration of the W ‘orld, 154 
Waring’s (E. J.) Bibliotheca Therapeutica, 568 ; 
Washington Observations for 1876, Appendix IT., 570 ; 
Wilson’s (Dr. A.) Handbook to Diagrams of Zoology, 187 
Winslow’s (F. E.) Children’s Fairy Geography, 155 
Wright's (Ek. P.) Animal Life, 187 
Wyld’s Parliamentary Map of the United Kingdom, 603 
Zimmern’s (Miss A.) Geography for Little Children, 828 
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Original Papers. 
Arabia Felix, 346 
Artificial Diamonds, 284 
Astronomical Notes, 219, 285, 412, 540, 635, 764 
Crystalline Carbon, 125 
Davis's (Dr. B.) Collection of Skulls, 90 
‘Evolution Old and New,’ 155 
Explorations in Mesopotamia, 22 
Faraday, Life of, Unrecorded Incident in, 412 
Geos graphical Notes, 22, 58, 126, 187, 251, 316, 379, 442, 
507, 603, 764, &27 
Greenwell "Collection, 21 
Holub’s (Dr.) African Collections, 57 
India Museum, 187 
Inscriptions from Taif, 380, 412 
Lubbock, Sir John, on Ants, $27 
Mesopotamia Ex} jorations in, 22 
Miiller’s (Prof. Max) Paper at the Asiatic Society, 285 
Naples, Notes from, 2385 
New Biological Serial, 442 
Palestine, Survey of, 793, 826 
Pyrospores of the North Atlantic Soundings, 316 
Survey of Palestine, 793, 826 
Technical Rineciion, 563 
Thal-Chotiali Route to Kanddhar, 90 
Unrecorded Incident in the Life of Faraday, 412 
Volcanic Eruption in the Island of Dominica, 218 


Societies. 

Anthropological Institute—Tuke on the Cagots—Simson 
on the Jivaros and the Canelos Indians, 127. Anni- 
versary Meeting, 188. Dr. Holub on Central South 4 
African Tribes, from the South Coast to the Zambesi, 
251. Dr. Tylor on the Origin of the Plough and 
the Wheeled Carriage, 317. 3all on Nicobarese 
Ideographs, 444. Rev. L. Fison on Fijian Burial 
Customs—Wake on the Polynesian Race, 541. 
Price on the Romano-British Cemetery at Seaford, 
—. ame Price on Camps on the Malvern Hills, 
795. Iso 381, 730 

jetaamel Tnstitule—Rev. H. M. Scarth on an In- 

scribed Votive Tablet found at Binchester, 219. David- 

son on the Twelfth and Fifteenth Itinera of Antoninus, 

474. Also 209, 347 

siatic—Dowson on a Curious Litigation between the 

Smartava Brahmans and the Lingayats, 126. Max 

Miiller on the Discovery of Sanscrit Texts in Japan, 

252. Vambéry on the “ Uzbeg Epos,’ 540. Auni- 

versary Meeting, 698. Dr. Abel on the Origin of 
Language as traced through the Egyptian Tongue, 
765. Also 381, 635 

Astronomical Elections, 91, 280, 508, 794. 
Photographing the Spectra of Stars, 91. 
Meeting, 252. The Astronomer-Royal on the Lunar 
Theory, 508. Also 666 

British Archeological Association—Allen on a Remark- 
able Prehistoric Cist at Kilmartin Church, 92, Also 
156, 220, 286, 347, 443, 508, 569, 730, 765 

Chemical—Elections, ‘ 286. Prof. Tidy on River Water, 
413, Anniversary Meeting, 444. Also 127, 220, 347, 
474, 541, 636, 699, 766, 828 

Education Society—541 

English Spelling Reform Association—Annual Meeting, 
$29, Also 766 

Enxtomological—Elections, 188, 382, 795. 
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Huggins on 
Anniversary 





Also 286, 698 


Folk-Lovre Society—Mr. Nutt’s Critical Notes on Celtic ‘ 
Folk-Tales and Heldensage Tales, 382. Also 220, : 
508 

Geographical—Elections, 91, 155, 219, 285, 347, 794. 


Anniversary Meeting, 729 

Geological—Hlections, 22, 91, 155, 219, 474, 540, 603, 666, 
794. Annual Meeting, 317. Also 381, 729 

Institution of Civ! Haginere~Bioctiens, “22, 
317, 474, 604, 699. Annual Meeting g, 22. 
220, 286, 347, 413, 508, 569, 636 

Librai ‘Yy Association 220, 175, 766 

Linnean—Elections, 156, 381, 828. Brewer on the Birds 
aud Mammals introduced into New Zealand, 156. 
Rey. R. Watson on the Mollusca of the Challenger Ex- 
pedition, 541. Anniversary Meeting, 698. Also 220, 
317, 443, 636, 765 

Mi — matical—Elections, 








92, 188, 
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Numismatic—Elections, 126, 286, 413. Gardner on the 
Indications afforded by the Coinage of Macedonia and 
Thrace of the Worship of the Sun, 126. Also 540, 


698 

Philological—Anniversary Meeting, 699. Mr. Morfill 
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Photographic—156, 286, 413, 541 

Physical—Elections, 156, 382, 795. Faber’s Speaking 
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Royal Society of Literature—Redhouse on a Theory of 
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Society of Antiquaries—Elections, 126, 155, 347, 765. 
St. Mark's, Venice, 91. Birch’s Notes on a Charter 
of Eadgar, 126. Deed settling question of Primacy of 
Canterbury and York, 219. Laver on Salting Mounds, 
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Manors, 317. Rev. W. C. Lukis on the Prehistoric 
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252. 


Obituaries. 


J., 667. Ansted, Prof. T. D., 699. 
Boll, Prof. F., 23. Brewer, Dr. T. M., 
218. Chary, R., 382. Clarke, Dr. L., 157. Count 
de Castelnau, 444. Ficker, A., 413. Fortune, R., 
507. Godet, C. H., 92. Legoff, Dr., 318. Miller, 
Prof. W. H., 698, 764. Morin, General, 219. Moser, 
Dr. L., 413. Mulder, Dr. J. G., 731. O’Meara, Rev. 
Peters, Prof. C. A. F, 667. Prestel, Dr. 
F., 542. Procter, Dr. W., 382. Rodd, E. H., 
220. Seebach, Prof. K. von, 157. Sharpey, Dr. W., 
507. Simpson, G. W., 157. Taylor, Prof. A.S., 729. 
Thomson, Prof. D., 189. Walferdin, M. H., 189, 
Ward, Rev. J. C., 570. White, H., 58. Zinin, 382 


Andersson, Dr, N. 
Bell, T., 379. 
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Gossip. 
Manchester Science Lectures—New Planet, 23 
Zoological Society, Election of Mr. Forbes, 58 
Dr. Farr—Lick Observatory, California, 92 
Discovery of an Ancient Canoe in the Clyde, 127 
‘Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger,’ 157 
Prof. Forbes’s Instrument for detecting Fire-damp, 188 
Guébhard’s New Phoneidoscopic Process, 189 
Pagination of Reprints from Societies’ Journals, 220 
China Coal-fields—Influence of Climate on the Ripening 
of Corn, 221 
Discovery of Smail 
Paint,” 253 
Extended Use of the Telephone, 286 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars of 
Victoria, 287 
Annual Meetings of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
318 
Loan Exhibition of Prehistoric Antiquities and Ethno- 
graphy at Liverpool—New Planet, 348 
Herr Dahll’s New Metal “ Norwegium ”—M. Prings- 
heim on the Growth of Plants under Intensified 
Light, 382 
tison’s Telephone, 413 
srological Observatory at Barrow-in-Furness, 444 
‘dsay’s Observatory at Dun Echt, 475 
for Field Lectures—The City Guilds and the 
sstitute, 509 
+ Summer and Cold Winter on Trees 
Microphonic Apparatus, 542 
' Address to the Yorkshire 


Planets—Balmain’s ‘“ Luminous 


“he Royal Society— 
* Hard Woods, 





Paris Academy of Sciences, 637 
Visit of the British Medical Association to Cambridge, 
667 


6 
Appointment of Dr. C. F. W. Peters as Editor of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, 699 
The Passion Flower—Opening of the Diisseldorf Ex- 
hibition, 730 
The Telephone and the Times—Reports ef the Mine 
Surveyors and Registrars of Victoria, 731 
Dr. Stevenson’s Tables of Spirit Gravities, 766 
Presentation of the Albert Medal from the Society of 
Arts to Dr. J. P. Joule, 829 





FINE ARTS. 
Reviews. 


Alexander's (Mrs. C. F.) Moral Songs, 23 

American Art Review, 26 

Ancient and Modern Gold and Silver Smiths’ Work in 
the South Kensington Museum, described by J. H. 
Pollen, 348 

Art and Archeology, Essays on, by Newton, 796 

Blackburn’s (H.) Academy Notes, 1880, 769 

Charles Méryon, Sailor, Engraver, and Etcher, 254 

D. bson’s (A.) Hogarth, 221 

Drake’s (Sir W. R.) Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched 
Work of F. 8. Haden, 642 

Du Maurier’s (G.) English Society at Home, from the 
Collection of Mr. Punch, 254 

Dumas’s (F. G.) Salon Illustré de 1879, 351 

Duplessis’s (G.) Histoire de la Gravure, 350 

Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters, by Keane, 
i) 
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Ellis’s (Hon. C.) True and Romantic History of William 
Pigg, Esq., M.P. for Ham(p)shire, 254 

Famous l’arks and Gardens of the World, 350 

Fowler's (J.) Decay in Glass. 353 

Fullwood’s (J.) Remnants of Old Wolverhampton, 350 

Furness’s (W. H.) Song of the Bell, 23 

Gower's (Lord R.) Figure Painters of Holland, 511 

Haden’s (H. 8.) About Etching, 254 

Heywood’s (J.) Second Grade Freehand Test Papers, 
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1] 

Huish’s (M. B.) The Year’s Art, 221 

Hymans’s (H.) Histoire de la Gravure dans l’fcole de 
Rubens, 511 

Jahrbuch der Kéniglichen Preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, 26 

Keane’s (A. H.) Early Teutonic, Italian, and French 
Masters, 23 

Keary’s (C. F.) Coinages of Western Europe, 221 

Kett’s (C. W.) Rubens, 221 

L’Art, 62 

L’Art Ancien et Moderne a |’ Exposition de 1878, 351 

Litchfield’s (F.) Pottery and Porcelain, 254 

Liibke’s (W.) Geschichte der Italienivchen Malerei vom 
vierten bis ins Sechzehnte Jahrhundert, 350 

Magazine of Art, 25 

Mantz’s(P.) Francois Boucher, Lemoyne, et Natoire, 382 

Marshall's (J.) Rule of Proportion for the Human 
Figure, 509 

Men of Mark, 23 

Méryon, Charles. Sailor, Engraver, and Etcher, 254 

Meyer’s (A. L.) song of the Bell, 23 

Monkhouse’s (W. C.) Turner, 221 

Murray's Handbook to the Cathedrals of England: St. 
Paul's, 350 

Nesbitt’s (A.) Descriptive Catalogue of the Glass Vessels 
in the South Kersington Museum—Glass, 444 

Newton’s (C. T.) Essays on Art and Archeology, 796 

Notes and Memoranda respecting the ‘ Liber Studiorum’ 
of J. M. W. Turner, collected by Pye, edited by Roget, 
349 

Our Own Country, 23 

Pollen’s (J. H.) Ancient and Modern Gold and Silver 
Smiths’ Work in the South Kensington Museum—Gold 
and Silver Smiths’ Work, 348 

Portfolio, The, 254 

Pullan’s (R. P.) Elementary Lectures on Christian Archi- 
tecture, 476 

Pye’s (J.) Notes and Memoranda respecting the ‘Liber 
Studiorum,’ edited by Roget, 349 

Schiller’s (F.) Song of the Bell, 23 

Scott’s (W. B.) The Little Masters, 542, 574 

Sitwell’s (F. J.) Venice, 23 

South Kensington Museum, The, 350 

Tirebuck’s (W.) W. Daniels, Artist, 26 

Wedmore’s (F.) Masters of Genre Painting, 476 

Yriarte’s (C.) Venice, 23 

Original Papers. 

Antiquities from Cyprus, 829 

Artist of the ‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ 415, 448, 476 

Bath Springs, 641 

Chaldean Engraved Seals, 416 

Collection of Regal Scarabs at Boolak, 61 

Copyright Consolidation and Amendment Bill, 25, 94, 
189, 255 

Cortona Mirror, The, 669 

Cyprus, Antiquities from, 829 

De Neuville’s (M.) New Picture, 384 

Etching Club, Portfolio, 157 


Excavations at St. Radegund’s Abbey, 543 
Female Royal Academicians, 191 

Fortescue (Sir John), 669, 734 

Frith’s (Mr.) New Pictures, 383 

Greece, Discoveries in, 511 

Kaulbach, 351 

Leighton’s (Sir F.) New Fresco, 287 
Méryon (Charles), 161 

Neuville’s (M. de) New Picture, 384 

New Museum at Boolak, 447 

New Picture Exhibitions, 254 

New Prints, 222, 319, 414, 543, 642 
Olympia, Excavations at, 446, 798, 830 
Pergamus, Sculptures from, 160 

Pyramid of Dashoor, 223 

Restoration, 224 

Roman Villa, Discovery of a, 670 

Rome, Notes from, 223, 384, 641 

St. Radegund’s Abbey, Excavations at, 543 
Sales, 189, 256, 289, 319, 352, 385, 417, 447, 511, 544, 
575, 608, 671, 702, 734, 769, 798, 831 
Sculptures from Pergamus, 160 

So-called “ Custard Apple”’ of the Ajanta Cave Paintings 
and Bharhut Sculptures, 95 

Standing Obelisk of Alexandria, 351 
Statue of the Duke of Brunswick, 2 

‘The Bearded Archer,’ 670 ahd 
‘The Little Masters, 574 — 
Tomb of St. Luke, 574, 608, 734, 800 
Torregiano, Letter of, 670 

Uffizi Gallery, Additions to the, 446 


Exhi>itions. 

Agnew & Son’s Gallery, 255 

Dramatic Fine-Art Gallery, 254 

Dudley Gallery, Water-Colour Drawings, 288 ; Works in 
Black and White, 797 

French Gallery, Pictures from Continental Schools, 415 

Graphic Gallery, 254 

Grosvenor Gallery, 24, 60, 605 

Hanover Gallery, 544 

Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 768 

Manchester Academy of Fine Arts, 418 

Paris Salon, 607, 639, 733, 767 

Royal Academy, Winter Exhibition, 59, 92, 127, 158, 
189; Annual Exhibition, 570, 637, 667, 700, 731 

Royal Scottish Academy, 191 

Society of Painters in Water Colours, 573, 608 


Obituaries. 

Adam, Herr E., 799. Barry, E.M., 160. Branwhite, C., 
320. Brucciani, D., 478. Brune, A., 545. Carderera 
y Solano, Don V., 477. Cary, F.8., 95. Chapman, G., 
609. Christen, R., 161. Cooke, E. W., 61. Dafforne, 
J., 799. Dodgson, G. H., 769, 831. Duranty, E., 545. 
Estense, Marquis P. 8., 385. Feuerbach, A., 130, 
Galimard, A., 161. Girardet, &.H., 418. Groiseilliez, 
M. de, 96. Gudin, J. A. T., 511. Heine, G., 129. Hell- 
weger, Herr F., 289. Hermann, Herr K. H., 672. 
Kehren, Herr J., 799. Landseer, T., 129, 256. Lees, 
C., 320. Lessing, Herr K. F., 769. Lewis, C. G., 
831. Mangeant, A., 511. Matthiiy, H., 257. Olm- 
stead, Prof. L. G., 672. O'Neil, H. N., 384. Roger, 
A., 385. Rump, Prof. C. G., 735. Schininger, L., 62. 
Seubert, Col. A. von, 353. Shayer, W., 26. Strack, 
Prof., 832. Wagner-Deines, J., 545. Webb, J., 830. 
Willers, E., 672. Wittmer, M., 672. Woltmann, Dr. 
A., 256 

Gossip. 

New Works by Mr. Woolner—The Duomo, Florence, 26 

Re-erection of Temple Bar—Haworth Church, 62 

Proposed Restoration of St. Mark’s, Venice—Gladstone 
Medal, 96 

Maidstone Museum, Purchase of Pictures by H. Good- 
win, 129 

High Street, Exeter, 130 

Lady R.A.s—Presentation of Honours to Mdlle, R. 
Bonheur by the King of Spain, 161 

Lady Members as Royal Academicians, 191 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings in 
France, 192 

New Exhibitions—Erection of Prince Napoleon’s Statue 
in Westminster Abbey, 225 

Sir F. Leighton’s Picture at South Kensington Museum, 
256 


Restoration of Carlisle Cathedral—Russian Archzolo- 
gical Congress, 257 

Report of the Director of the National Gallery, 289 

Museum of Casts—Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 320 

Mr. F. Madox Brown's ‘ Expulsion of the Danes from 
Manchester,’ 352 

Birthplace of Angelica Kauffmann, 353 

Royal Academy, Catalogues of Old Masters—King’s 
College Lectures to Ladies, 385 

Preservation of Frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 386 

Report of the Liverpool Fine Arts Committee, 417 

Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy, 447 

Destruction of the Church of St. Sepulchre at Rouen by 
Fire, 448 

Destruction of Jeremy Taylor’s House, 478 

Watson-Gordon Professorship of Fine Arts in Edinburgh 
University, 511 

Watts’s Collection of Pictures and Sculptures, 512 

Discovery of Roman Pavements at Brading, Isle of 











Excavations at Olympia, 446, 798, 830 





Wight, 545 
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FINE ARTS. 
Gossip—continued. 


Chantrey Fund, Purchase of Pictures--Royal Academy, 
Elections, 575 

Election of Mr. Stacpoole to the Royal Academy, 609 

Increase of Members of the Society of Painters in 


Water Colours, 641 
Additions to the National Portrait Gallery and British 
useum, 
Elections to the Royal Academy and to the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, 671 
Opening of the National Gallery every Weekday, 703 
Award of the Médailles d’Honneur of the Paris Salon, 


735 
‘* Peeling” of Pictures in the National Gallery, 769 
Royal Academy, Elections—Additions to National 
ery, 799 
Notes on the Career of the late Mr. G. H. Dodgson, 831 
Restoration of Overton Church, 832 





MUSIC. 
~ Ag Reviews. 
Beethoven depieeta by his Contemporaries, by L. Nohl, 
translated from the German by Emily Hill. 353 
Chevé’s (E.) Theory of Music, translated by Bullen, 449 
Engel’s (C.) Literature of National Music, 353 
Greenwood’s (J.) Lancashire Sol-fa System, 449 
Grove’s (G.) Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 162 
Nohl’s (L.) Beethoven depicted by his Contemporaries, 
translated from the German by Emily Hill, 3/3 
Noufflard’s (G.) Symphonie Fantastique de Hector 
Berlioz, 480 
Old’s (J.) Herne, 26 
Oxenford’s (E.) Herne, 26 
Prescott’s (O.) Form or Design in Music, 353 
Stainer’s (J.) Music of the Bible, 449 
Teetgen’s (A.) Beethoven’s Symphonies Critically Dis- 
cussed, 
Theory of Music, by E. Chevé, translated by Bullen, 449 
Valdrighi’s (Count L. F.) Musurgiana, 28 
Westbrook’s (W. G.) Elementary Music, 449 


Original Papers and Notes. 


Benedict (Sir J.) on Weber, 479 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, 225, 290, 320 

Chevé’s Method, 513 

Her Majesty's Opera, 96, 130, 290, 320, 672, 735, 770, 
800, 832 


Hullah’s (Dr.) Report on Musical Education Abroad, 479 
Naples, Notes from, 2 
New Musical Publications, 258 
‘ Pirates of Penzance’ at the Opéra Comique, 479 
Royal Italian Opera, 512, 545, 575, 642, 703, 735, 800 
Sale, 801 
Concerts. 
Arnim’s (Mdlle. H. A.) Concert, 705 
Athenzum Amateur Orchestral Society, 162 
Austin and Bendall’s “ Operatic Matinée,” 610 
Bach Choir, 386, 545 
Bache’s (W.) Concert, 386 
Barnett’s (Miss E.) Piano Recital, 800 
Benedict’s (Sir J.) Benefit Concert, 448 
Beringer’s ( 0.) Recital, 545; Students’ Concert, 643 
Berlioz’s Faust, 703 
Bonawitz’s ‘Herr J. H.) Beethoven Recitals, 02 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association, 162, 356, 643 
Brixton Choral Society. 321, 547, 705 
Brussels Conservatoire Concert, 28 
Biilow’s (Dr. H. von) Recital, 161 
Burns Commemoration Concert, 161 
Cambridge University Musical Society Concert, 321, 7 
Cowen’s (Mr.) Concert, 609 
Crystal Palace Concerts, 192, 226, 257, 290, 320, 355, 386, 
18, 448, 479, 512, 545, 575, 833 
Dannreuther’s (Mr.) Concerts, 130, 257, 320 
Edinburgh Choral Union, 162 
Frickenhaus’s ‘Mademe) Recital, 448, 673 
Ganz’s (Mr.) Orchestral Concerts, 513, 545, 609, 735, 
800 


Garcia’s (Signor G.) Concert, 834 

Guildhall Orchestral Society, 643 

Halle’s (C.) Orchestral Concerts, 355; Pianoforte Re- 
citals, 672, 703, 735, 770, 800 

Handel Festival, 832 

Hartog’s (Miss C.) Concert, 705 

. Holmes’s (Mr.) Concert, 737 

} Tanotha’s (Mdlle.) Pianoforte Recital, 290 

Kuhe’s (Mr.) Brighton Festival, 257 

Laigh’s (F.) Concert, 513 

Leslie’s (H.) Choir, 355, 642 

i chner’s (Mr. R.) Concert, 771 

Lor don Ballad Concerts, 97, 131, 162, 193, 291, 513 
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Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 
Prince Richard Metternich. 
by Mrs. Alexander Napier. 
II. (Bentley & Son.) 

In his ‘Life of Frederick the Great,’ Mr. 

Carlyle points out that the importance of 

the Prussian king had been to a large extent 

obscured by the events which happened 
after his time. Something of the same 
kind might be said of Metternich. The 
world has been so much obeupied with the 
movements which have resulted in Italian 
and German unity, in the establishment of 
the French Republic, and in the partial re- 
organization of South-Eastern Europe, that 
it has had little time or inclination to think 
of the statesman who for thirty-nine years 
controlled the policy of Austria. Yet he 

was one of the most prominent men of a 

great epoch, and it is inevitable that a 

serious attempt should sooner or later he 

made to appreciate the character and extent 
of his influence. Fortunately he left ample 
materials for the formation of an impartial 
judgment, and his son—who, like Metter- 
nich himself, was for some time Austrian 
ambassador in Paris—has devoted several 
years to the preparation of these materials 
for the press. In the present volumes we 

have the first, and probably the most im- 

portant, instalment of the results of the 

editor’s labours. They deal with the period 
from Metternich’s birth to the close of the 

Napoleonic wars, and include, besides 

letters to Metternich’s wife and sketches 

of Napoleon and Alexander I., an auto- 
biographical narrative and a collection of 
despatches and other State documents. Of 
the great value of the work we have already 
spoken (see the Atheneum for March 8th 
and November 15th, 1879). It not only 
enables the world for the first time to un- 
derstand clearly the objects for which Prince 
Metternich contended throughout his long 
public life, but casts fresh light on some of 
the most obscure historical incidents of his 
day. It also presents what is in many 
respects a new view of the actors in the 
tremendous drama of which Napoleon was 
the leading figure. The autobiography, 
which is composed of three narratives 
written at different periods of the author’s 
career, is by far the most interesting portion 
of the work. It is marked by a perfectly 
¢alm and impartial tone, and, although he 
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evidently thought rather of his facts than 
of his style, he succeeds in conveying a re- 
markably vivid impression of many memor- 
able scenes. 

Metternich was born at Coblence on the 
15th of May, 1773. Atthe age of fifteen 
he went to the University of Strasbourg, 
where he remained till 1790. Curiously 
enough, he reached Strasbourg almost im- 
mediately after the departure of Napoleon, 
who had finished his artillery studies there; 
and it happened, as we have already men- 
tioned, that both had the same fencing 
master. By another odd accident Metter- 
nich had two tutors in Strasbourg who after- 
wards became enthusiastic promoters of 
the Revolution. In 1790 he represented 
the Westphalian ‘ Grafencollegium” at 
the coronation of the Emperor Leopold IL., 
a duty which he also discharged two years 
later at the coronation of the Emperor 
Francis, with whose reign his name is indis- 
solubly associated. He attended for some 
time the University of Mayence, but his 
studies were interrupted by the first war 
between the allied Powers and the French 
Republic ; and he was forced to pass the 
winter of 1793-94 in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, where his father held the office of 
minister plenipotentiary, one of the highest 
posts in the gift of the emperor. Towards 
the close of the winter he accompanied the 
Treasurer of the Netherlands Government 
ona mission to England, and was received 
with marked distinction by George III. and 
the Prince of Wales. He was present at 
some proceedings in the trial of Warren 
Hastings, made the acquaintance of Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, and other political leaders, 
acquired what seemed to him a thorough 
knowledge of ‘‘the mechanism of Parlia- 
ment,” and, what was perhaps more impor- 
tant, learned to appreciate our naval re- 
sources, which the king gave him unusual 
opportunities of studying. On his return to 
Germany he went for the first time with his 
father to Vienna, and in 1795 was married 
to Princess Mary Eleanor, Prince Kaunitz’s 
granddaughter, with whom he appears to 
have lived happily until her death in 1825. 

The popular impression of Metternich is 
that he was moved by strong personal am- 
bition, but according to his own account he 
had no personal ambition whatever. He 
describes himself as a man of simple and 
refined tastes, with a liking for the physical 
sciences and the fine arts; and what he 
wished, he says, was to be permitted to in- 
dulge his preferences in a quiet and unos- 
tentatious career. After the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797, how- 
ever, he felt it to be his duty to accept the 
office of representative of the Westphalian 
‘* Reichsgrafencollegium” at the Rastadt 
Congress, in which his father was the first 
plenipotentiary of the empire. This Con- 
gress met to arrange the terms of peace 
between the States of the Empire and 
France, and was opened by Bonaparte, 
who was already regarded by the Directory 
as inconveniently powerful. Unfortunately 
he left Rastadt two days before the arrival 
of Metternich and his father. The letters 
from Metternich to his wife which are here 
published were written while the Congress 
sat, and they fully confirm the statements 
in the autobiography as to his natural pre- 
ferences. At the same time they afford 





striking evidence of his power of looking 
disagreeable facts in the face and appre- 
ciating their real tendency. ‘‘Say nothing 
to any one,”’ he wrote on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1797, 

**T do not wish to be quoted, but according 
to my way of seeing things everything has gone 
to the devil, and the time has come when every 
one must save from the wreck what he can.” 

He strongly disliked the French deputies 
at the Congress, whose very dress offended 
the fastidious young aristocrat. 

“*You can form no idea,” he tells his wife, 
“‘what a pack of wretches they are here. All 
these fellows have coarse, muddy shoes, great 
blue pantaloons, a vest of blue or of all colours, 
peasants’ handkerchiefs, either silk or cotton, 
round the neck, the hair long, black, and dirty, 
and the hideous head crowned by an enormous 
hat with a great red feather. One would die 
of fright, I believe, if one met the best clothed 
of them in a wood. They have a sullen air, 
and seem more discontented with themselves 
than with any one else.” 

The Congress was dispersed by the out- 
break of the second coalition war in 1799, 
and Metternich returned to his family and 
his studies in Vienna, confirmed in his 
resolution to live in private not only by the 
failure of the negotiations at Rastadt, but 
by the mistakes of Baron Thugut, the rather 
feeble chief minister of Austria. But the Em- 
peror Francis had formed a high opinion of 
Metternich’s talents, and when, in 1801, peace 
was re-established by the Treaty of Luneville, 
he was offered the post of ambassador either 
at Dresden or at Copenhagen. He wished 
to decline, but as the emperor ‘“ appealed to 
his patriotism” he decided to sacrifice his 
own inclinations, and accepted the post at 
the Saxon Court. This was the real begin- 
ning of his public life, and he soon justified 
the emperor’s estimate of his character. Of 
fascinating manners, he knew how to con- 
ciliate those who were officially opposed to 
him, yet he guarded resolutely the interests 
entrusted to his keeping, and was skilled 
beyond all the diplomatists of his age in 
devising methods for overcoming every kind 
of temporary difficulty. He resided up- 
wards of two years in Dresden, and gives 
a pleasant sketch of the society in which 
he moved. Among the chief of his diplo- 
matic colleagues was Mr. Elliot, the British 
representative, of whom he tells a charac- 
teristic story. In the time of Frederick the 
Great, Elliot had been appointed ambas- 
sador extraordinary at Berlin. Frederick 
disliked him, and determined to take revenge 
by sending to the Court of St. James’s a 
certain obscure Count Lusi. This appoint- 
ment was notified to the eccentric English 
ambassador by Count Finkenstein, who was 
directed to say :—‘‘ His Majesty flatters him- 
self that your Court will be satisfied with 
this choice.” ‘The king your master,” 
replied Elliot, ‘‘ evidently could not have 
chosen any one who would have better 
represented him.” 

Towards the end of 1803 Metternich was 
sent as imperial ambassador to Berlin, 
where he was received as an old friend by 
Frederick William III. Queen Louisa, the 
mother of the present German emperor, was 
then at the height of her popularity, and 
Metternich, who writes coldly enough of 
most of his contemporaries, becomes almost 
enthusiastic in speaking of her admirable 
qualities. ‘‘ It would be difficult,” he says, 
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‘to describe the dignity and grace of her 
bearing, or the impression of sweetness and 
tenderness her manners made.”’ He had to 
discharge duties of the utmost delicacy and 
difficulty at Berlin, for it was obvious that 
the peace concluded in 1801 could not long 
be maintained. Austria was deeply discon- 
tented with the terms which had been im- 
posed upon her; Russia was filled with a 
vague dread of impending evil; and Napo- 
leon was rapidly preparing for some fresh 
enterprise. The great force which he col- 
lected at this time in Boulogne is even yet 
generally supposed to have been intended 
for England. Metternich believed from the 
beginning that it was meant for Austria, 
and in 1810 Napoleon frankly told him that 
he had been right. ‘‘ The army assembled 
at Boulogne,” the emperor said, 

‘*was always an army against Austria. I could 
not place it anywhere else without giving offence, 
and being obliged to form it somewhere, I did 
so at Boulogne, where I could, whilst collecting 
it, also disquiet England.” 

In these circumstances it was of the utmost 
importance for Austria and Russia to secure 
the co-operation of Prussia, which since the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Basle, in 1795, 
had held selfishly aloof from her neighbours, 
seeking only to promote her own advantage 
by their disasters. As the great struggle of 
1805 approached, Metternich redoubled his 
efforts on behalf of Russia as well as 
Austria, for the Russian ambassador at 
Berlin was an old man of little energy, and 
Metternich was asked by the Emperor Alex- 
ander ‘‘to supply the deficiencies of his 
minister.” The negotiations have never 
before been so exactly explained, and 
Metternich may be excused for recording 
them with a touch of scorn for the weak 
and time-serving spirit of the Prussian 
Government. 

Metternich obtained great credit by the 
energy and foresight he displayed at 
Berlin; and after the Peace of Presburg, 
which was forced upon the Emperor 
Francis by the crushing defeat of Auster- 
litz, it was intended that he should repre- 
sent Austria in St. Petersburg. Napoleon, 
however, had heard excellent reports of him, 
and asked that he should be sent to Paris. 
Thither, accordingly, he went, and he re- 
mained till 1809. ‘There was no diplomatist 
of the time whom Napoleon liked so much, 
and Metternich, while criticizing him freely, 
responded by a frank appreciation of his 
splendid military and administrative genius. 
They often saw each other, and no future 
description of Napoleon can be regarded as 
complete which does not include some refer- 
ence to Metternich’s record of their inter- 
course. Until the ambassador went to 
St. Cloud to deliver his credentials they had 
never met. Napoleon was standing in the 
middle of one of the rooms, with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and six other members 
of the Court. He wore the Guards’ uniform, 
and had his hat on his head. ‘ This latter 
circumstance,” says Metternich, 

‘‘improper in any case, for the audience was 
not a public one, struck me as misplaced pre- 
tension, showing the parveny ; I even hesitated 
for a moment whether I too should not cover.” 

His attitude showed ‘constraint and even 
embarrassment’’; and “the feeling of 
grandeur naturally attached to the idea of 
a man before whom the world trembled” 





was weakened by ‘his short, broad 
figure, negligent dress, and marked endea- 
vour to make an imposing effect.” This 
impression was never altogether effaced, 
but immediately after saying so Metternich 
proceeds to speak of ‘‘the remarkable per- 
spicuity and grand simplicity of his mind 
and its processes.”” And he adds that con- 
versation with Napoleon ‘always had a 
charm for him, difficult to define.” Soon 
after Metternich began to reside in Paris 
Napoleon carried on his triumphant war 
with Prussia, a Power which, in his opinion, 
was speedily “ to die a natural death,” and 
to be succeeded by the kingdoms of West- 
phalia and Saxony. Metternich watched 
closely the currents of French sentiment, 
and expresses his conviction that the people 
were never elated by an announcement of 
victory. 

‘‘The impression,” he says, ‘‘ made on the 
public of Paris by the news of a battle won 
by Napoleon was certainly not that of joy: it 
was satisfaction that France had escaped the 
consequences and at seeing that her internal 
peace was not endangered.” 

It was obvious to Napoleon that Austria 
could not, and would not, regard as per- 
manent the state of things established by 
the Treaty of Presburg, and before starting 
for Spain in 1808 he took occasion to warn 
her that he was fully conscious of her inten- 
tions. The diplomatic corps being assembled 
in the audience chamber at St. Cloud on his 


jféte, August 15th, and forming as usual a 


semi-circle, he advanced towards Metter- 
nich ‘‘ with great solemnity,” and, stopping 
two feet in front of him, called out, ‘in 
a loud and pompous tone,” ‘ Well, Sir 
Ambassador, what does the emperor your 
master want? Does he intend to call me 
back to Vienna?’ Metternich answered 
calmly ‘‘and in no less elevated tones,” and 
when the scene was over—a scene which 
Napoleon III. can hardly have forgotten 
in his famous new-year greeting to the 
Austrian ambassador in 1859—the other 
diplomatists thronged round their colleague 
and congratulated him ‘on having, as they 
said, given the emperor a lesson.” ‘When 
the struggle came in 1809, Metternich was 
forcibly detained in Paris because of the 
arrest of the French agent and attaché in 
Vienna, and even after his return to Austria 
he was for some time treated as a sort of 
prisoner. The battle of Wagram was a 
terrible blow to his hopes, but Napoleon, 
knowing that the Emperor Francis had still 
immense resources, was most anxious that 
the war should be ended. Metternich’s 
account of the manner in which the French 
emperor’s object was attained is one of 
the most curious historical revelations that 
have ever been made. While formal 
negotiations were going on at Altenburg, 
Napoleon requested that Prince John 
Liechtenstein, the Austrian commander, 
should be sent to him at Vienna. The prince 
went, and after much talk was persuaded to 
sign a ‘‘Project for a Treaty of Peace.” 
He ordered post-horses for ten o’clock next 
morning, but at daybreak he heard the 
firing of cannon, and, on asking what it 
meant, was informed that it announced the 
signing of peace in the capital of Austria. 
‘* He wished to make Napoleon answer for 
this on the spot, but Napoleon had just left 
Schinbrunn with all his retinue!’’ The 





Emperor Francis had no alternative but to 
ratity the treaty, for the conclusion of peace 
was received with so much popular rejoicing 
that he could not have resumed the war with- 
out danger to his throne. 

From this time till the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 Metternich was Prime 
Minister, and during that long period hardly 
an important step was taken, either in the 
internal or in the foreign relations of the 
empire, which had not his full sanction. 
Prince Bismarck himself is not more power- 
ful in Germany than Prince Metternich 
before him was in Austria. The first diffi- 
culty with which as Foreign Minister he 
was confronted was Napoleon’s offer of his 
hand to the Archduchess Marie Louise. 
The offer was referred tothe young princess, 
who in her turn begged her father to decide. 
He, of course, disliked the proposal, but 
believing that it might secure some years 
of peace to the empire, he accepted it. 
According to a letter from the Countess 
Metternich to her husband, dated January 
3rd, 1810, this marriage was not only 
favoured, but originally suggested, by the 
Empress Josephine. The countess was 
asked to visit the empress at Malmaison, 
and thus describes their extraordinary inter- 
view :— 

‘¢ After having spoken to me of all the events 
which had just happened and of all that she has. 
suffered, she said, ‘ I have a plan which occupies 
me entirely, the success of which alone could 
make me hope that the sacrifice I am about to 
make will not be a pure loss; it is that the 
emperor should marry your archduchess. [I 
spoke to him of it yesterday, and he said his 
choice was not yet fixed; but,’ added she, ‘ he 
believes that this would be his choice, if he were 
certain of being accepted by you.’ I said every- 
thing I could to assure her that for myself in- 
dividually I should regard this marriage as a 
great happiness ; but I could not help adding 
that it would be painful for an archduchess of 
Austria to establish herself in France. She 
said, ‘We must try to arrange all that’; and 
then expressed regret that you were not here. 
‘It must be represented to your emperor that 
his ruin and that of his country is certain if he 
does not consent, and it is perhaps the only 
means of preventing the emperor from making a 
schism with the Holy See.’ She told me that 
the emperor would breakfast with her to-day, 
and that she would then let me know something 
positive. ” 

Metternich, uncertain what the marriage 
really meant, went to Paris for the purpose 
of discovering Napoleon’s motives, and for six 
months he could not feel sure that he under- 
stood them. At last, after a most interest- 
ing conversation which he fully reports, in 
the course of which it was suggested that 
Austria should exchange Galicia for Dal- 
matia, it became clear that what Napoleon 
intended was to invade Russia, and that he 
hoped to secure, if not the help, at least the 
neutrality, of his wife’s father. The chief 
object of Metternich was then to prepare 
for what might be a final conflict, and events. 
proved that he did not underrate the great- 
ness of his task. When in 1818, after the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow, Napoleon 
found himself attacked by the combined 
forces of Russia and Prussia, the position 
Austria took up was one of armed neutrality, 
in readiness, however, for armed mediation. 
There can be no doubt as to the wisdom of 
this course. It gave Metternich time to 
put the empire in a state of complete readi- 
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ness, so that at the proper moment he might 
intervene with effect. That moment came 
after the French victories of Liitzen and 
Bautzen. On the 26th of June, 1813, Met- 
ternich had his celebrated interview with 
Napoleon in Dresden, in order to urge upon 
him the necessity of accepting Austrian 
mediation, to which Russia and Prussia had 
already promised their assent. For nearly 
nine hours the conversation went on, and 
its principal passages are reproduced with 
a graphic power that Boswell himself could 
not have surpassed. In vain Metternich 
argued that for his own sake Napoleon 
ought to yield to the terms of Austria; he 
would not be persuaded, and occasionally 
his passion revealed itself in utterances of 
almost incredible hardness and _ brutality. 
This part of his narrative had already been 
communicated by Metternich to Thiers, and 
appears in a modified form in the ‘ Histoire 
du Consulat et de Empire,’ although the 
Revue des Deux Mondes does not seem aware 
of this. 

It is impossible not to recognize Met- 
ternich’s great services at this time to the 
cause of national independence in Europe. 
The ultimate result was unquestionably in 
a considerable measure due to his mingled 
firmness and. caution. .We must regard 
his career from a very different point of view 
when we turn to the devices by which he 
sought to restore stability to the continental 
state system. No fault can be found with 
him for resisting the cry of some of his 
countrymen that France should be deprived 
of every acre of territory which she had ever 
taken trom Germany ; nor is any one out of 
Prussia likely to condemn him for refusing 
to compensate that country for its sacrifices 
by the cession of all Saxony. But what must 
be said of his fanatical determination to 
thrust the Bourbons once more on France? 
The Czar wished to let the French decide 
their own political destinies; but while the 
war was still raging, Metternich declared 
that if his own plan were not sanctioned 
either Austria would withdraw from the 
alliance or he would tender his resignation. 
Again, to him the Germans owed the 
wretched Bund, which, although it was 
utterly powerless for any good object, was 
always useful as an instrument of petty 
tyranny. That the Holy Roman Empire 
could not have been restored may be ad- 
mitted; it may also be granted that a 
German empire with a strongly centralized 
Government was rendered impossible by the 
mutual jealousies of the states. But a great 
statesman would have found some means of 
gratifying the national desire for freedom 
and unity. Metternich was not in the truest 
sense a great statesman; he was merely 
a great diplomatist. He saw how strong 
were the forces making for unity, but he 
opposed them because he feared lest 
Austrian influence in Germany should be 
weakened. In the same way he under- 
stood the vigour of the movement for 
liberty, but he resisted it to the utter- 
most because it might possibly end in 
revolution. The consequences were the 
banishment of Austria both from Germany 
and from Italy, and the great upheaval of 
society by which he himself was driven 
from power. No one doubts the purity of 
his motives; the only question is whether 
he might not, by taking a wider view of the 





necessities of his epoch, have prevented some 
of the most terrible struggles which, since 
the fall of Napoleon, have afflicted the 
Western world. 

We have not space to do more than allude 
to the fresh materials with which Metter- 
nich supplies us for estimating some of the 
greatest among his contemporaries. Next 
to Napoleon, Alexander I. holds the most 
prominent place in his pages. This sove- 
reign is described as always dominated by 
some particular idea, which he was incap- 
able of grasping in its relation to other ideas 
of equal or larger significance. Hence Alex- 
ander would pass from extreme to extreme 
in a short time, and he is said to have died of 
sheer weariness of life. Francis I. appears 
in Metternich’s narrative as a man of calm, 
solid, and upright character. The judgment 
already passed upon his narrow home policy 
will not be reversed, or even modified, by 
the facts here recorded concerning him ; 
but it will be generally admitted that he 
has never been seen to so much advan- 
tage as in the descriptions of his most 
intimate friend. The only public man to 
whom Metternich is altogether unjust is 
Stein, whom he evidently regarded as little 
better than a vulgar charlatan. This injus- 
tice sprang partly from his dislike of Prussia, 
but mainly from his bitter prejudice against 
statesmen who sought to avert revolution 
by generous confidence in popular impulse 
rather than by contempt and violence. 








BOOKS OF INDIAN TRAVEL. 
Our Visit to Iindostin, Kashmir, and Ladakh. 
7 Mrs. J.C. Murray Aynsley. (Allen & 
10.) 
A Year in Peshawur, and a Lady’s Ride into 
the Khyber Pass. By L. R. Trevelyan. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


An English traveller in India, though by 
no means so rare as he was twenty years 
ago, is still not a very common phenomenon, 
and the field is so vast and so varied that 
the experiences of a capable observer, if he 
chooses his ground discreetly, will be wel- 
come for a long time to come. But unless 
endowed with exceptional originality or 
powers of description, he should take note of 
the subjects which have been well described 
already as well as of those which cannot be 
adequately handled without special know- 
ledge. Mrs. Aynsley has not been fortunate 
in the choice or in the treatment of her 
materials. She has been travelling, she 
tells us, for nearly three years in India, but 
though working conscientiously she seems 
rather to avoid the topics which would natu- 
rally be most congenial to the pen of a lady 
traveller in that country. We are grateful 
to her for not condescending to the gossip 
and chit-chat of Anglo-Indian society ; but 
the traveller’s impressions of the life of her 
countrymen and countrywomen in India 
would not have been without interest. She 
fails, moreover, to give a clear or pictu- 
resque presentment of the life and manners 
of the many native races with which she must 
have been in contact, nor, though she tra- 
versed a great extent of ground, do we carry 
away from her pages any specially vivid or 
enduring impression of the scenery she 
passed through. The general features of 
such countries as Kashmir have been 
described before, and were hardly worth 





repeating. Her account of the ride through 
the Hill States of the Punjab contains more 
features of interest. By way of introduc- 
tion to each of the districts she visited she 
supplies a résumé of its history from early 
times. No doubt Rajputana and Oudh and 
the Dekkan are all great countries, each of 
them with a history of its own; but it 
is peculiarly difficult to do justice te 
such a history in a few pages. The 
narrative is apt to be too long for one 
class of readers and not long enough for 
the other; it is also difficult to condense 
without confusion or obscurity, and the 
résumés in question are by no means free 
from these objections. There is always an 
awkwardness, too, when the writer of a book 
of travels attempts to piece together the 
results of his observations with matter de- 
rived from books; in the present case it is 
done honestly and straightforwardly, but 
the combination is neither satisfactory nor 
homogeneous. On such abstruse matters as 
religion and caste the writer has, we think, 
been somewhat hasty in accepting the state] 
ments of her native informants. There are 
Brahmins and Brahmins, and many a Brah 

min is less competent to speak on such 
matters than an educated Englishman. Thus 
she writes :— 

‘©A Mahratta Brahmin from Poona, one of 

the Chitpawn caste, came to see us. According 
to his account, the Chitpawn form one of the 
three great divisions or castes amongst the 
Brahmins. Pershim, some say—a warrior god, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu—made these 
divisions. The word Chitpawn signifies dead 
bodies. The second division are the Kuradhay, 
who are bound by their religion to kill some 
man, therefore our friend the Chitpawn said he 
would not dine with one of the Kuradhay with- 
out considerable hesitation.” 
This seems all rather loose talk. We 
should like to hear from some authority on 
the subject whether Chitpawn means a dead 
body, and in the mean time it may be pointed 
out that her informant was not likely to 
incur the risk alluded to, as he could not pos- 
sibly ‘‘ dine” with a man of another caste. 

The writer tells a good story, which, 
though it has been in print before, is worth 
repeating, especially as we believe it to be 
authentic. At Ulwar 
‘‘the political agent wished to plant an avenue 
of trees on either side of the road in front of the 
shops, for the purpose of giving shade, and had 
decided to put in peepul-trees, which are con- 
sidered sacred by the Hindtis ; but the bunniahs 
(or native shop-keepers), one and all, declared 
that if this were done they would not take the 
shops ; and when .pressed for a reason, replied, 
‘It was because they could not tell untruths or 
swear falsely under their shade’; adding, ‘and 
how can we carry on business otherwise!’ The 
force of this argument seems to have been 
acknowledged, as the point was yielded, and 
other trees have been planted instead.” 

But our author continues :— 

‘A few days later, when we were at Delhi, I 
had an opportunity of assuring myself of the cor- 
rectness of this anecdote. A Hindi merchant 
brought some goods for sale to the bungalow 
where we were staying. His wares being very 
dear, I said to him, ‘ Would you ask so much if 
you were standing under a peepul-tree?’ He 
replied, ‘No.’ I rejoined, ‘Suppose yourself in 
that position, and tell me what, under those cir- 
cumstances, would be the price of the article I 
require?’ The merchant at once named a lower, 
and I believe a correct sum.’, 


We fear this can hardly be quoted as 
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additional evidence of the veneration for 
the peepul-tree; it is more likely that the 
wily bunniah, having all along intended to 
lower his price to the latter sum, may have 
laughed in his sleeve at the English lady 
who thought she could “ circumvent” him. 

We are far from saying, however, that 
the book is without value. The subject 
which chiefly attracted the traveller (judging 
from the proportion of space devoted to 
it) is the architecture of the temples and 
mosques. She dwells much more on the 
details than on the general effect of the 
buildings, but no doubt her painstaking 
descriptions will be of use to those, either 
at home or on the spot, who may wish to 
study the subject. She points out how 
greatly the problem of the age and origin 
of the temples is complicated owing to their 
frequent appropriation and adaptation by 
people of an alien race or creed; again, the 
absence of the arch in Buddhist and even 
much later Hindu architecture rendered it 
possible to demolish and alter parts of a 
building without endangering the structure. 

But even so careful an observer as the 
author may be misled by appeurances. 
Admitting that the architecture of the town 
of Jeypore in Rajputana has the fanciful 
and theatrical look she attributes to it, no 
want of solidity is to be inferred from the 
universal presence of “stucco.” In the 
first place, the stucco is made of burned 
marble, and when hardened and polished 
regains much of its original consistency, 
and secondly, the walls which it covers are 
of solid stone. The writer falls into a 
curious mistake in saying that 
*it is little more than eight years since the 
greater part of Rajputana has been brought into 
anything like order. This has been principally 
effected by enlisting into our army the boldest 
and most enterprising men amongst the abori- 
ginal tribes, the most important of which are 
the Bheels and the Mhairs. These help to keep 
their own friends in order, and thus three or 
four native regiments have been formed.” 
These regiments, as we remarked the other 
day, were raised several years ago, and Raj- 
putana has undergone but little change in the 
last eight years save the gradual development 
due to the railway system. We have pointed 
out somewhat freely what seem to us the 
defects of a book of which the inten- 
tion is good, for the author might, by 
avoiding some of these, and by a greater 
breadth and variety of treatment, make the 
forthcoming volume to which she alludes 
much more attractive. 

The reader will not be able necessarily 


to infer from Mrs. Trevelyan’s title 
that he is about to take up a novel 


or tale, but the author, in casting her 
work in this form, has probably chosen the 
one best adapted to the object she had in 
view. We should have preferred, of course, 
a series of really good letters, but it is not 
given to every one—not even to every lady— 
to write good letters, and mediocrity in this 
line is hardly tolerable; in novel-writing it 
is, at all events, extensively tolerated. The 
writer’s style is rather too inartistic and 
staccato, and sometimes tiresome from its 
very simplicity, but it has the merit of being 
almost always clear. Her gentlemen, we 
must protest, converse occasionally in that 
weuk and unreal, if grammatical, idiom with 
which a lady writer sometimes credits them, 





though we have never heard it in real life. 
Of her little touches of sentiment and moral 
reflection we must not complain; if they are 
not very profound they are, at all events, not 
excessive in amount, and never out of taste. 
Only once in the book there occurs such a 
vulgarism as ‘‘ ‘ What ever do you mean?’” 
Her view of Indian society generally is not 
favourable. The ladies, with a few bright 
exceptions, are spoiled by “the climate and 
the idle life.” The ‘loose ways and looser 
morals” of former days, indeed, have passed 
away; still each lady has—or can have, if she 
likes—“ half-a-dozen admirers.”’ Even this, 
however, as the reader is told in a rather 
obscure passage, is better than for her to 
have only one—there is safety in numbers, in 
short; but then what is to become of such a 
society when the proportion between the 
sexes is equalized ? 

The picture of life at Peshawur—the 
flirting and gossip, the dancing and the polo, 
and the complaints of the climate—though 
superficial, is, we doubt not, in a certain 
way accurate ; certainly it is all trivial and 
monotonous enough, though the monotony is 
sometimes relieved by shooting expeditions 
in the hills, with a peculiar excitement added 
in the circumstance that, according to the 
author, you are more likely to be shot at 
than to find anything to shoot. ‘ Afghan 
children,” she tells us, ‘‘are taught to shoot 
at each other as soon as they can stand,” 
which accounts for their enjoyment in firing 
at a stray Englishman. But, apart from this 
last contingency, there is nothing to distin- 
guish the life at Peshawur as described by 
her from what we have often read before of 
other Indian stations. The reader would 
have been better pleased if some of the 
time which hangs so heavily during a 
‘year at Peshawur’”’ had been devoted to 
seeing something of the city itself—its 
bazaars, with their varied products, and the 
motley picturesque savages who throng them ; 
but of all this we hear little. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Trevelyan supplies some account 
of our relations with the surrounding tribes, 
and of the life of the isolated occupants of the 
detached forts in the neighbourhood. In her 
descriptions, too, of the exciting adventures 
of certain officers who were captured on 
different occasions by the villagers there are 
notices of the character and habits of the 
people and of their dwelling-places, which, 
however slight, have at least the advantage 
of the writer’s personal acquaintance with 
the district in which her story is cast. The 
spelling of some of the Hindustani words 
might as well have been corrected. 











English Men of Letters— Hawthorne. By 
Henry James, jun. (Macmillan & Co.) 
A strancE fatality has hung over the 
greatest of American authors. In his life 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was so reserved that 
but few men really knew him. Since his 
death literary men of all sorts have been 
writing his life and analyzing his character. 
That he had expressed the strongest wish 
that no biography of him should be written 
has gone for nothing. That his wife had 
emphatically declared it ‘‘ impossible for any 
person, outside his own domestic circle, to 
succeed” in writing such a biography has 
gone for nothing too. The biographers, for 
good reasons of their own, have chosen to 





ignore his wishes, and the variety of sketches, 
studies, and memoirs which have appeared 
is really curious. One or two of the bio- 
graphers themselves knew Hawthorne, and 
could speak of him from their own know- 
ledge, so that from Mr. Fields’s ‘ Yesterdays 
with Authors’ or Mr. Curtis’s article in the 
North American Review the reader gleans 
fresh facts and carries off new impressions. 
But the three most elaborate lives are the 
work of men who never saw him, and no per- 
sonal feeling has restrained them from dis- 
regarding his wishes. To them he is a mere 
literary shadow, a dead writer of great books, 
with whom any kind of liberty may be taken. 
We all remember that fine couplet of Pope’s 
in which he speaks of the time when Mans- 
field ‘‘shall be no more than Tully or than 
Hyde.” And so we suppose that as six- 
teen years have passed since Hawthorne’s 
death it is imagined that he may be treated 
as though he were Defoe or Goldsmith. 
Those few who were intimate with Haw- 
thorne in his lifetime cannot feel in pre- 
cisely the same way. ‘They may recog- 
nize the fact that a man of genius will 
sooner or later become common property, 
but it seems early yet for perfect strangers 
not only to reiterate the outward events of 
his life, but to show their ingenuity in 
probing into the dearest secrets of his heart. 
Fortunately they can do him no harm. His 
blameless life had nothing to conceal, and 
his strange reserve was partly a form of 
modesty and partly a safeguard against 
intrusion. Indeed, he once wrote of him- 
self—and how few men could sincerely say 
as much !— 

‘¢ A cloudy veil stretches over the abyss of 
my nature. I have, however, no love of secrecy 
and darkness. I am glad to think that God 
sees through my heart, and if any angel has 
power to penetrate into it he is welcome to 
know everything that is there. Yes, and so 
may any mortal who is capable of full sympathy, 
and therefore worthy to come into my depths.” 

Of Mr. Page’s memoir we spoke at length 
when it came out, and we have nothing 
more tosay. It was written by a man who 
knew nothing whatever of Hawthorne, and 
who published it contrary to the expressed 
desire of Hawthorne’s children. 

Mr. Lathrop’s life was certainly a more 
legitimate performance. He had married 
one of Hawthorne’s daughters, and had got 
together a certain number of incidents which 
were of some value, though he fastened on 
to them a large number of inferences which 
were of very little value. He, too, never 
saw Hawthorne, but he had every oppor- 
tunity of learning much about him. He 
has told us, moreover, a good deal about 
Hawthorne’s style of work and the sources 
whence he drew his stories, but his good 
taste and critical acumen cannot always be 
relied upon. 

This new life by Mr. James takes higher 
rank as a literary production, and the 
criticism is often very good, but Mr. 
James has absolutely nothing fresh to tell, 
and seems often rather to be reviewing Mr. 
Lathrop’s book than writing Hawthorne’s 
life. He begins, indeed, by saying that 
“the data for a life of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
are the reverse of copious, and even if they 
were abundant they would serve in but a limited 
measure the purpose of the biographer.” 


The value of such data entirely depends 
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upm the skill of the biographer. If Haw- 
thome’s life is to be written at all it may 
just 1s well be written with some pains and 
care. He would certainly have preferred 
that if a biography must appear it should 
be fairly good. 

That Hawthorne’s life was ‘tranquil and 
uneventful” may be true enough, yet so, to 
say the least, was Charlotte Bronté’s, and 
her bicgrapher managed to give us one of 
the most fascinating of books. But, as 
matter of fact, Hawthorne’s life was far 
more varied than that of most literary men. 
He was engaged largely in the world of 
men, while his heart was true to the wider 
world of letters. At Salem, and again at 
Liverpool, he was in the midst of business, 
uncongenial no doubt, but which he trans- 
acted with conscientiousness and considerable 
ability. He wasacquainted with distinguished 
men, and visited the most interesting places 
both in England andin Italy. But, after all, 
the interest of a biography is rather when 
it portrays the man as he really was than 
enumerates the places that he went to and the 
adventures that he met with; nor does such 
portraiture impress us most when it consists 
mainly of an elaborate analysis of character 
and motives. What we want to know 
is how he looked and talked; we wish to 
see him, to ask him questions and hear his 
answers. In short, we desire to know the 
man, and are not by any means content with 
knowing only the biographer’s impression 
of him. Harriet Martineau relates that Mr. 
Carlyle once told her ‘‘ he would rather read 
of Webster’s cavernous eyes and arm 
under his coat-tail” than all the specula- 
tion in her ‘ Retrospect of Western Travel,’ 
and Mr. Carlyle was perfectly right. As it 
is, Mr. Fields’s sketch in ‘ Yesterdays with 
Authors,’ though it contains some things 
which were too sacred for publication, is per- 
haps the most lifelike description of Haw- 
thorne that has yet appeared. 

Now Mr. James might have easily ren- 
dered his book of value by supplementing 
Mr. Fields’s account, and giving particulars 
of Hawthorne’s life in Europe. These par- 
ticulars could readily have been obtained, 
and extracts from his letters illustrating 
English life were also available. As it is 
the book seems hardly more than a piece of 
taskwork, done cleverly no doubt, and having 
a certain workmanlike air about it, but not 
especially interesting, and not in the least 
important as throwing new light upon its 
subject. 

It is really irritating to find Mr. James 
no less than three times (pp. 27, 59, 101) 
talking of M. Montégut’s idea that Haw- 
thorne was a ‘‘pessimist.” The idea was 
scarcely worth quoting at all, and was cer- 
tainly not worth refuting so often; and 
indeed Mr. James only refutes it in a half- 
hearted sort of way. He allows that ‘‘ only 
superficially,” but ‘‘ superficially speaking, 
perhaps, the title is a happy one”; and he 
says that the ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse’ 
are “‘ redolent of M. Montégut’s pessimism.” 
Now we suppose a “pessimist”? means a 
man who believes that everything is tending 
downwards and becoming worse, and that 
as things now are the evil isalways stronger 
than the good; and when a man really so 
believes it cannot be but that his opinions 
will colour the conduct of his own life. In 
no sense whatever was Hawthorne a “ pessi- 





mist,” and no one who ever spoke to him 
for ten minutes could entertain so prepos- 
terous a notion. No doubt in the cloud- 
land which hung round his imagination 
all things, good and bad alike, loomed large 
and weird, but even there the bad never 
really dominated the good. But his judg- 
ment and his sympathy were never affected. 
On the contrary, he saw good everywhere, 
and evil was only the abnormal peculiarity, 
which interested him just as it was peculiar 
and abnormal. His life was singularly 
happy in its domestic relations, in the fame 
which he lived to see, in the friends (few, 
perhaps, but most warmly attached) whom 
he drew around him, and certainly not least 
in the exercise of his almost marvellous ima- 
ginative faculty. But he was a reserved man, 
and only occasionally did he open out and 
tell something of his thoughts and feelings. 
He was also very proud, and would resent 
as an insult anything that appeared to him 
to imply social superiority or patronage. 
Further, he was extremely shy, and shrank 
from meeting people for whom he did not 
care, and with whom he felt he had no 
common interest. He once wrote to a lady, 
who was one of the most valued of his 
English friends, a letter which now lies 
before us. She had asked him—one feels 
at once the incongruity—to a fancy ball! 

‘€Mr. Hawthorne begs to assure Mrs. H—— 
that he is quite sensible of his own folly and 
absurdity in declining an invitation which any 
other man would go down upon his knees to get. 
He finds himself, indeed, in the position of an 
owl or a bat when invited to take a pleasure 
trip in the sunshine ; he cannot deny that it 
would be a most delightful affair, but still feels 
it fitter for himself to stay in his dusky hole 
than to go blinking about among other people’s 
enjoyments. The truth is Mr. H. has all 
his life been under a spell, from which it is 
now too late to free himself—or rather, he was 
born a solitary brute, and he can no otherwise 
account for his now being able to resist Mrs. 
H ’s invitation.” 

Lastly, Hawthorne was a_ singularly 
modest man in the expression of his 
opinions. Mr. Edward Dicey, in his re- 
collections of Hawthorne printed some time 
ago in Macmillan’s Magazine, alludes to Haw- 
thorne’s hesitation in forming an opinion. 
We suspect, however, that his opinions were 
really more definite than at first sight ap- 
peared, but that when he came to express 
them a certain doubt or hesitation would 
creep over him, and he would generally 
begin an answer to a question with “It 
seems (or seemed) to me.” 

But these characteristics have nothing to 
do with pessimism. No one was more 
appreciative than Hawthorne of what 
seemed to him good, or kind, or pleasant. 
He had a strong sense of humour, which 
showed itself in the quiet twinkle of the 
eye and the low ripple of the laugh when 
he came across anything incongruous or 
absurd. And then, too, he had the happiest 
religious trust, which was as wide-reaching 
towards others as it was deeply planted in 
himself. 

Mr. James’s vindication of Hawthorne’s 
right to have political opinions of his own 
is unfortunately not quite unnecessary. 
It is certain that the leading Uterati of 
Boston were—to use the mildest term— 
not pleased that Hawthorne should support 
Franklin Pierce, his old college friend, for 








the presidency, and showed their displea- 
sure rather openly. He no doubt felt 
this, but their scorn was yet no mate for 
his, and he went his own way, then as 
always. 

On only one other passage in this life 
is it necessary to dwell for a moment. 
It is the passage about Margaret Fuller. 
Now Margaret Fuller was, no doubt, a re- 
markable woman in her way. During her 
life she was called ‘‘the Boston Corinne,” 
and her pathetic death touched the hearts 
of many who had never been affected by 
her transcendentalism and her knowledge 
of Greek. But why in this short life 
are eight or ten pages devoted to her? 
What was Hawthorne to her, or she to 
Hawthorne? They were together at Brook 
Farm for a short time, and they may have 
met (to use an expression of one of Miss 
Fuller’s biographers) ‘‘on the plane of 
intellect.” But Hawthorne was never 
much attracted by her, and before very 
long, we have good reason for knowing, 
he cordially disliked her. The idea of 
her being the Zenobia of the ‘ Blithe- 
dale Romance’ is absolutely incorrect. 
The character of Zenobia is quite unlike 
that of Margaret Fuller, and the descrip- 
tion of Zenobia’s death is—what Mr. 
James does not appear to know—the story 
of the death of a farmer’s daughter, known 
to us only as ‘‘ Martha,” who drowned her- 
self in the river at Concord. At the same 
time it is perhaps fair to say that uncon- 
sciously something of Margaret—real like- 
ness there is none—may have appeared upon 
the canvas. The fact is that Hawthorne’s 
characters presented themselves to him, as 
it were, and he could not always trace their 
origin himself. He was once asked whether 
Miriam in ‘ Transformation’ was not taken 
from a certain unhappy woman whose name 
had some few years before been only too 
notorious. His reply was extremely cha- 
racteristic :— 

‘*T did not know it before, but I think it may 
be so. It seems to me that I remember having 
an impression of the story you relate, and it 
is very likely that Miriam may really be that 
woman. I knew Miriam had a story of the 
kind.” 

It is impossible not to regret that the 
space that has been taken up by Margaret 
Fuller was not occupied by some account 
of Hawthorne’s wife. Of course it was 
inevitable that his genius should over- 
shadow and obscure her literary ability ; 
but she had marked power, and no sort of 
justice has ever yet been done to it. Her 
‘Notes in England and Italy’ contains much 
that is excellent, for her love of art was 
great, and her knowledge of it by no means 
contemptible. And there is more than that: 
there is sometimes a remarkable power of 
expression, and there is always a certain 
sympathetic quality in her appreciations and 
her criticisms. But, after all, we value her 
less as the gifted writer than as the faithful 
wife, who helped and cheered and encou- 
raged her husband as he worked his way 
on to the highest position yet reached in the 
literature of America. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEE. 


Confidence. By Henry James, jun. 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Old Love and the New. 
Wilton. 3vols. (8. Tinsley & Co.) 

From Generation to Generation. By Lady 
Augusta Noel. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Love of his Life. By Cosmo Cumming. 
3 vols. (Moxon, Saunders & Co.) 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. By the Author of 
‘A French Heiress in her own Chateau.’ 
3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Miles Harling. By A. Weber. 2 
(Walter Smith.) 

Worthless Laurels. By Emily Carrington. 
3 vols. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Mr. James is in his more cheerful mood 
this time. In his conception of the man 
who first takes an unfavourable view of the 
girl whom his friend wants, or thinks he 
wants, to marry, and then, when the friend 
has married some one else, falls in love with 
her himself and becomes engaged to her, 
there are all the elements of a fine domestic 
tragedy. Happily this is avoided, mainly 
through the perspicacity of the young lady 
herself, who has the wit to see that her 
former admirer and his actual wife care 
more for each other than casual observers 
or even they themselves suppose. This is 
really the entire nucleus of the story, but 
from this Mr. James developes two volumes 
of narrative, as imponderable but yet as 
delightful to the observer as the tail of 
Donati’s comet. Siena, Baden, the Norman 
coast, are all brought before the reader with 
that seemingly light but really careful touch 
of which Mr. James more than any living 
English writer possesses the secret. Nor 
are the characters less admirably indicated. 
Take the hero, Bernard Longueville :— 

** He was almost always spoken of as ‘ accom- 
plished’; people asked why he did not do some- 
thing. This question was never satisfactorily 
answered, the feeling being that Longueville did 


more than many people in causing it to be 
asked.” 


In one point the story will perhaps jar a 
little upon the feelings of British readers, 
who are hardly accustomed to the ease with 
which the marriage tie is loosed in America, 
and will therefore be a little startled at the 
notion of a man proposing to put away his 
wife at a moment’s notice on the ground of 
mere ‘‘incompatibility,” and letting her go off 
with another man, while he renews his offer 
to a woman who has twice refused him, and 
who is, moreover, the affianced bride of his 
best friend. However, the possibility of this 
is only stated to be dismissed with contumely 
by the lady chiefly concerned ; and, as has 
been said, her good sense brings the whole 
affair to the right issue. We have no other 
criticism to make ; and, in truth, Mr. James’s 
novels are better fitted to be read and en- 
joyed than to be criticized. 

The author of ‘The Old Love and the 
New’ is evidently youthful in years, and in- 
experienced in life and authorship alike. 
His English, by turns magniloquent and 
trivial, is seldom or never choice or striking. 
Such story as he has to tell is told by fits 
and starts: as an air appears upon a broken- 
winded barrel-organ, with here a phrase too 
little, there a phrase too much, and other- 
where a phrase sustained and kept alive by a 
few stray accidentals only. The book is a 


By Maurice 


vols. 





book about Ireland three-fourths of a cen- 
tury ago. Whois the hero is not easily told. 
Sometimes the reader is inclined to award 
heroic honours to the “old love” of the 
story, a young man who does nothing in par- 
ticular, except marry the heroine; some- 
times to a wonderful blind boy, who has a 
genius for music, and “ plays the fiddle like 
an angel,” as William is said to play it in 
the admired nautical drama of ‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan’; sometimes to the good squire, who 
escapes assassination more times than can be 
remembered ; sometimes to the wicked for- 
tune-hunter—Mr. Maurice Wilton’s ‘“ new 
love,” who is summarily disposed of by 
being murdered in the good squire’s stead. 
The dubiousness that attaches to the chief 
male character adds a fortunate interest tothe 
whole work, as without it ‘The Old Love and 
the New’ could hardly be perused on any 
terms. Even with this interest to assist, Mr. 
Maurice Wilton’s novel is, comparatively 
speaking, hard to read. The best part re- 
lates to the blind fiddler—and that is only 
good by comparison with the rest. 

In ‘ From Generation to Generation ’ Lady 
Augusta Noel has produced a novel that, 
with several faults, has merit of a high 
order. The worst thing to be said against 
it is that the story is ill told, and that the 
author’s chief idea is rather an encumbrance 
than a help to her. The art of narrative is 
perhaps the most difficult art a novelist has 
to acquire. To persons with imagination it 
seems not very hard to frame a story and its 
appropriate situations. Once conceived, a 
character is easily maintained within its own 
limits, and may be made at least consistent, 
if not absolutely true. Dramatic and indi- 
vidual speech itself, though the novelist’s 
dialogue is too, too often mere padding and 
verbosity, may be attained if an author 
have the gift of it in ever so small a mea- 
sure. But the art of narrative must be 
learned at the expense of a great deal of 
time and patience and an extraordinary ap- 
plication of the intelligence. Balzac deemed 
the story-telling art he kad to be one 
of the highest of his attributes; Fielding 
took as much pains with his plot and its 
construction as he did with the most finished 
of his personages; it is to his admirable 
power as a raconteur that Alexandre Dumas 
owes most of his popularity and will owe 
all his fame. Lady Noel has done her best 
to keep herself distinct from these great 
writers in this matter of story-telling, and 
‘From Generation to Generation’ is, in con- 
sequence, a disappointing book. Incoherence 
and the quality of being more jumbled up 
than can well be expressed in words are its 
most patent attributes. That much said, 
however, there is plenty in it that merits the 
warmest praise. Lady Noel has the rare 
quality of passion; she writes graphically 
and well; she has imagination and the 
knack of discerning and depicting character. 
The main incident of her story is original 
and striking, and she has faced its conse- 
quences with much audacity, and done her 
best to give them what—if we consider the 
tendencies of the time and the need that 
authors feel to make things generally happy 
and generally harmless—must be pronounced 
a right romantic value. 

Mr. Cosmo Cumming’s first contribution 
to the fiction of his epoch is chiefly valuable 
as a specimen of English prose. It con- 





tains a great deal of novel and cunous 
information as to the habits and customs of 
the cultured classes in Glasgow ané the 
eloquence of Principal Caird; ther are 
several studies of woman in it of a very 
surprising order; and as a practical exem- 
plification of Mr. Cosmo Cumming’s theory 
of repartee it may be said to have much 
interest. But, after all, it is as English 
prose that it should be read; it is as Eng- 
lish prose that it must be exhibited. The 
author’s native tongue appears to be the 
Gaelic; the writer dearest to his heart is 
Ossian. ‘‘ To-night,” he says, in his second 
paragraph, “to-night the glare of bonfires 
lights up the gloomy heaven, whose awful 
darkness seems, to the credulous high- 
lander, some alarming ghost anniversary.” 
“Chilly Cullin” warms ‘its snowed peak 
with the fierce flavour of its offering.” 
“Sura and Grinn roar with the fever of assisted 
fires, whilst all along the heathery slopes of deep 
Glen Jusal lively firelets, fed by the unknowing 
youth, exuberant crackle sportively, despite the 
dire oppression of unsated tyranny.” 
Presently some fire-clouds ‘‘seem to hurry 
heavenward by studied stealth.” A few lines 
further on, however, ‘‘ the hungry womb of 
heaven draws no more the liquid light away.” 
Then ‘‘the spirit of the night ’’ seems to load 
the revellers ‘‘ with unwonted weight of woe.” 
Next there is a thunderstorm, and 
‘*the vivid darts of flame fly far and near, and 
the lone valleys speak the wild language of the 
thickening thunderclaps, while ominous fury 
bursts the gates of floods and tears the rain a 
drowning deluge down.” 
The upshot is that the village is destroyed ; 
the ghosts ‘ hold a committee meeting” in 
an adjacent churchyard; a lovely maid, 
‘‘the good, the beautiful of Kishnal,” goes 
into hysterics; ‘‘a reclining barrel” is found 
‘‘tenanted by a youthful pig, who seemed 
to have suffered much during its rotatory 
travels”; and a wonderful child appears, 
‘‘ wrapped up in rich garments, and asleep 
—asleep in the wild and ruinous night— 
asleep in the midst of fire and thunder— 
asleep and unconscious of the dark nature of 
its origin”; and so on. As examples how 
not to write English certain chapters of ‘ The 
Love of his Life’ are beyond praise ; per- 
haps they sound better in the original 
Gaelic. It is to be hoped that they do, or 
Mr. Cumming’s chance of popularity is 
small. Dark is the brow of Mudie. Clouded 
is the face of the chieftain; red glooms 
his angry eye. Only in the lonely halls 
of Morven, only along the heathery glens 
of deep Glen Jusal, shall the wild harp of 
Selma peal forth its noble and exhilarating 
strains. Cold is the hearth of Mudie. 
Happy are they who die in their youth ere 
the dream of renown comes around them. 
Mrs. Lancaster is a pretty widow, who 
has had the ill luck to fall violently in 
love with a certain Randal Hawke, and Mrs. 
Lancaster’s rival is a lame young lady, with 
expressive eyes and a large fortune, who is 
wooed and well-nigh won by Randal Hawke, 
in Mrs. Lancaster’s despite, though ulti- 
mately to his own confusion. The interest 
of the novel centres on these two personages, 
who are both of them cleverly drawn, and 
for whom the reader is from the first dis- 
posed to entertain a kind of regard. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that they (and 
Randal Hawke) are the only characters in 
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the book. The lame heiress with the ex- 
pressive eyes has a couple of suitors more, 
in the persons of the Rev. Anthony 
Strange, an archeologist and a moralist, 
and of Dick Northcote, a pleasant young 
eolonist from New Zealand, who is in love 
with Mrs. Lancaster and the heiress by 
turns, and who is finally made happy with 
the heiress. Then Dick Northcote has an 
aunt (who is a very pleasant person) ; 
Randal has a father; Mrs. Lancaster has a 
father and a mother both. As all these 

eople play their parts in the story, it will 
bo seen that there is plenty of variety in it, 
and that if readers incline to feel dull, it 
will not be for lack of company. On the 
whole, ‘Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival’ is a rather 
pretty book. It is neatly written, well 
imagined, and carefully done, and may be 
perused with not a little pleasure of a mild 
and unexciting sort. The story is not long 
enough, it should be added, to fill three 
volumes, and the third is completed by a 
novelette called ‘Miss Monckton’s Marriage,’ 
which is ingeniously turned and forms 
quite acceptable reading. 

‘Miles Harling’ is no very great success 
as a novel, but the reader will find the 
author’s company by no means unplea- 
sant. Miss Weber’s main failing is 
that her characters are indistinct. Their 
general traits are sketched well enough, 
but there is no filling in. Though 
Achilles is to be “ impiger, iracundus, in- 
exorabilis, acer,” throughout your work, he 
will be a very uninteresting person if you 
cannot tell your readers a great deal more 
about him. Still it is not only the best 
novels that are worth reading, and in works 
of the calibre of ‘Miles Harling’ it is not 
usual to find so much evidence of educa*’on 
and culture. The author seems to be* —uiliar 
with the better sort of literature c. the day, 
though she is a little too fond of quoting it. 
This gives her knowledge the appearance of 
being undigested. But there are signs in 
various parts of the book that she has 
managed amid all her reading to snatch a 
few moments for thinking. 

‘ Worthless Laurels’ is rather a singular 
book. The principal characters are a 
brother and sister who, in the absence of 
their guardian, pay a stealthy visit to the 
opera, and become infatuated with the lady 
who plays Marguérite. The greater part of 
the book is occupied with an account of the 
young people’s shifts to earn their own 
living, and of their intercourse with the 
prima donna. It is true that a friend of the 
brother is brought in to marry the heroine, 
but, owing to the small space left for him, 
his part as lover has to be played in a most 
uncomfortable hurry. The heroine at seven- 
teen 
“thought of death with a sigh of relief instead 
of sorrow. Longfellow’s exquisite words came 
involuntarily into her mind :—‘ Into the Silent 
Land,’ &e....... These sad thoughts produced an 
eclipse in the girl’s soul. Upon the daylight of 
hope and joy descended the black, heavy night- 
clouds of doubt.” 

The author is much too fond of passages 
such as this. The fever in which such fine 
writing is dashed off naturally makes a 
writer forget that an eclipse has nothing to 


-do with clouds. 











PORTUGUESE LITERATURE IN 1879. 


Mr. Hersert Spencer remarks that there 
is more probability of a great nation pro- 
ducing a large number of men of genius 
or high intellectual activity than a small 
country, limited in territory and population. 
This remark is verified in the case of 
Portugal. The literary movement of 1879 
is inconsiderable, although at the same time 
it does not evince any mental inferiority. 
Our writers are not encouraged by the 
publishers, who appear invariably to avoid 
works other than translations of novels, 
dictionaries of no merit, or school-books 
and similar elementary productions. Under 
such untoward circumstances, which show 
little chance of improvement whilst the 
Portuguese Government defers the comple- 
tion of a contract with Brazil for the pro- 
tection of literary property, there have, 
nevertheless, appeared some books worthy 
of notice. I shall commence with the 
writings of Senhor Oliveira Martins, which 
are to form part of a library of Social Science 
on an extensive plan. Of this collection 
there have already appeared two works, 
more remarkable for their motive than for 
their execution. One is the ‘History of 
Iberian Civilization’ and the other is a 
‘ History of Portugal.’ In the first of these 
works Senhor Oliveira Martins tries to 
deduce the Peninsular civilization from a 
modification effected by the Roman of the 
Iberian element, which he considers of 
African origin. The assumption is devoid 
of truth, and throughout the book, which 
is a careful study, there are wanting a philo- 
sophical tone and a knowledge of the recent 
results of anthropological studies respecting 
the primitive Iberian element. The book 
is one which may be rewritten with advan- 
tage. The ‘History of Portugal’ is peculiar 
in being an epitome; hitherto there has not 
existed an epitome of Portuguese history, 
excepting a few elementary and crude 
compilations. The essay of Senhor Oliveira 
Martins is the first in this direction, and 
therefore merits consideration. The author 
endeavours to throw a critical light upon 
Portuguese history, and rises to a lofty strain 
of eloquence when demonstrating the per- 
nicious action of Catholicism, through the 
institutions of the Inquisition and Jesuitism, 
in depressing public spirit and intelligence. 
In this book, and for the first time, the 
house of Braganza is called to account for 
its relaxing and destructive influence, and 
for hastening the historical decadence of the 
Portuguese nationality. The book of Senhor 
Oliveira Martins is not entirely an rete 
inasmuch as there exists no comprehensive 
and complete history of Portugal; altogether 
the sentiment of truth with which it is in- 
spired gives it a high claim to public esteem. 

Among the historical works figures a 
volume entitled ‘ Historia do Marechal Sal- 
danha,’ written by his nephew Dom Antonio 
da Costa for the glorification of his uncle. 
Under the circumstances such a work only 
becomes worthy of notice when it is also 
made a means for grouping trustworthy 
documents. The Marshal Saldanha was a 
soldier loaded with decorations, a Catholic 
writer, a sterile minister, who used con- 
stitutional power in an arbitrary manner, 
and the opinion the Portuguese nation 
forms of his character, outside his military 





services, is not at all in accordance with the 
pleasing picture drawn by bis affectionate 
nephew. 

A publishing firm in Oporto has issued, 
under the superintendence of Senhor Pereira 
Caldas, the ‘Cancioneiro de El Rei Dom 
Pedro,’ the lover of Ignez de Castro. This 
is a shameful abuse of public confidence, 
for the ‘Cancioneiro’ contains four ballads 
which were previously given in the collec- 
tion of Resende, called the ‘ Cancioneiro de 
El Rei [de Aragaé] Dom Pedro,’ Constable 
of Portugal, and son of the unfortunate 
Duke of Coimbra. Besides these four 
ballads there is another which evidently 
belongs to the fifteenth century, and was 
first published by Balbi in the ‘Ensaios 
Estatisticos.’ The publishers have just 
issued an editio princeps of the serio-comic 
poem of ‘Hyssope,’ by the poet Antonio 
Diniz da Cruz e Silva, which was written 
between 1770 and 1774. This poem is the 
best satire extant on a section of the Portu- 
guese society of the eighteenth century, and 
is worthy to take its place beside the 
‘Lutrin’ of Boileau. The edition is em- 
bellished with engravings designed by 
Manuel de Macedo; the text is based upon 
versions contained in ten MSS., a process, 
however, not exactly carried out in accordance 
with the rules of criticism; it is enriched 
with copious notes relating to the poem, and 
it contains some new matter respecting the 
author, the well-known poet of the ‘Arcadia,’ 
whom the great Marquis de Pombal esteemed 
so highly. It is a good contribution to the 
history of Portuguese literature. A volume 
has also appeared, by Alberto Telles, called 
‘Lord Byron em Portugal,’ which the author 
has had on hand nearly twelve years; the 
subject is not one for the display of talent, 
but it definitely settles some facts in the 
poet’s biography. There are being pre- 
pared five different editions of the ‘ Lusiads’ 
and two translations—one in English, by 
Mr. Robert Ffrench Duff, which was to 
appear in December, and the other in Latin, 
to come out on the day of the centenary 
of Camoens, July 10th, 1880. Some Ger- 
man authors will write monographs for 
this jubilee. But how will the centenary 
of Camoens, the t of the Portuguese 
nationality, be celebrated? I am under 
the impression that, officially, little or 
nothing will be done. The Portuguese 
Government does not comprehend what this 
festival ought to be, and on this account 
does not take the initiative in the proposed 
proceedings. The Government does not offer 
to contribute money, although, on the other 
hand, large sums are freely given to enable 
officers to assist at military spectacles and 
manoeuvres in foreign countries. The edi- 
tions will, perhaps, be the only monument 
to commemorate the centenary of the great 
poet who sang of civilization propagated 
without the sword. 

Among literary works the romance of 
Senhor Teixeira de Queiroz, ‘Os Noivos,’ 
occupies a prominent place. It is well 
written, and is a worthy offshoot of the 
realistic school, properly so called. The 
bourgeois life of Lisbon is admirably 
portrayed, and the author is very feli- 
citous in his manner of observing and 
depicting the most salient features of our 
society; the picture of the caza de hospedes, 
or private hotel, where the guests en 
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famille, and where what are called the com- 
forts of a home are dispensed at so much 
a day, is excellently done. The book, with- 
out being sensational, is very interesting and 
readable. Senhor Teixeira de Queiroz is 
writing another romance, ‘O Senhor Minis- 
tro,’ in which he describes the action of a 
master-mind upon Lisbon society. The 
publication of a romance by the highly 
gifted Eca de Queiroz is also announced ; it 
is called ‘ A Capital.’ 

The well-known critic of manners and 
customs, our great contemporary moralist 
Senhor Ramalho Ortigaé, has just published 
in Rio de Janeiro a book entitled ‘ Notas de 
Viagem,’ in which he describes in nineteen 
letters, originally written from Paris to the 
Gazeta de Noticias of Rio, of which he is 
correspondent, his impressions of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition ; his language is brilliant, 
and his analysis of French society is replete 
with good sense and novel ideas. Ramalho 
Ortigaé’s writings have always a healthy 
tendency; they are pointed, sensible, and 
seasoned with the true Attic salt. 

A new talent has just been revealed by 
a series of novels published under the title 
of ‘‘ Phototypias do Minho”; the author is 
Senhor José Augusto Vieira, a student in 
the Medical School of Oporto. ‘These novels 
give a vivid description of the original and 
picturesque popular customs of the Minho ; 
of this class I may mention the ‘Carta do 
Brazil,’ the ‘ Arrecadas de Rosina,’ and the 
‘Procissaé dos Defuntos.’ The ‘Cura de 
uma Nevrose’ is very original, and is a pro- 
found satire on the anarchy which exists in 
the Portuguese Church. There is a new 
volume of verses, ‘A Musa em Ferias,’ by 
Guerra Junqueira, an employé in the Civil 
Service; the book is remarkable for the 
beauty of its versification, but it wants, as 
Diderot said of Saint Lambert, ‘‘une ame 
qui se tourmente.” The house of Senhores 
Magalhaes & Moniz continues the philo- 
sophical journal O Posttivismo, of which 
the first part of the second volume is 
already out, and the International Library 
has issued ‘As Solucoes Positivas da Poli- 
tica Portugueza,’ in which an analysis of 
constitutionalism is made, indicating how 
revolutionary aspirations ought to be con- 
verted into democratic ideas. Positive 
philosophy is working in a very marked 
manner in the development of the mind of 
Portugal, which is an extraordinary sign of 
the times. THEOPHILO Braca. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Every one will be pleased with the Old Celtic 
Romaiwes, translated from the Gaelic by Mr. 
Joyce, the author of the well-known volumes on 
Trish names of places. Of the tales which make 
up the collection some had already been published 
inthe original accompanied bya literal translation, 
which did not make them particularly attractive 
to the general reader, though their value to the 
student of philology must have been very great. 
Moreover, they were relegated mostly to the all 
but inaccessible publications of the various learned 
societies of which Ireland boasts. In their pre- 
sent form these tales are highly readable. They 
are followed by a number of short but valuable 
notes, and an index of the proper names with 
their Gaelic spelling as well as an explanation of 
the meaning of a considerable number of them. 
Of the tales ‘The Voyage of Maildun’ is now 
published for the first time, and contains 





student of folk-lore. ‘The Fairy Palace of 
the Quicken Trees’ and ‘The Pursuit of the 
Gilla Dacker’ had not till now been rendered 
into English. We should add that the volume 
is a neat octavo of some 420 pages, published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 

Unver the title of Studies in German 
Literature (Sampson Low & Co.) Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s executors have thought fit to reprint 
twelve lectures delivered before the students 
of Cornell University. Mr. Taylor attempted 
in them the huge task of giving a survey 
of German literature from its remote Gothic 
sources down to Goethe. Such a sketch was dis- 
tinctly too large for its framework, and hence 
the volume contains little beyond the well 
known and obvious. From this censure, how- 
ever, must be excepted the notices of Goethe, 
of Faust, and of Jean Paul, when Mr. Taylor 
rises above the elementary, and becomes 
subtly and suggestively critical. The remarks 
on Goethe make the reader regret that 
Mr. Taylor did not live long enough to fulfil 
his purpose of writing a biography of that 
poet. Had he done so, it is not unlikely that 
he might have beaten Mr. Lewes out of the 
field. His literary appreciation of Goethe’s 
writings is often truer and deeper. This is 
especially noticeable in comparing the manner in 
which both authors speak of ‘ Faust,’ and more 
especially of the second part. While Mr. Lewes 
treats of the two portions as distinct, Mr. Taylor, 
more properly we think, considers both as one 
connected work. He shows that the second part 
is only obscure in some of its details, that one 
clear and easily traced design runs through it, 
and that the close is a solution of what is 
unsolved in the first part. It is strange that so 
cultivated and philosophical a mind as Mr. 
Lewes’s should have treated the completion of 
Goethe’s sublime plan as the weak mistake of 
his old age. This lecture, in its lucidity, its 
sympathy, its large comprehension, is an able 
piece of writing, for whose sake the reader will 
condone such blemishes and limitations as mar 
the previous portion of the volume. A peculiarly 
tantalizing remark is lightly made in the course 
of the remarks on Goethe. Mr. Taylor not only 
says that Christiane Vulpius had, previous to the 
battle of Jena, refused to marry Goethe, and not 
the reverse, as has been usually stated, but he 
adds :—‘‘ Nothing in Goethe’s life has been so 
misunderstood and misrepresented as his rela- 
tion to Christiane Vulpius. When I was last in 
Weimar, I discovered a great many facts which 
throw an entirely new light on this subject. 
Christiane was an uneducated woman, from a 
much lower rank in society, but she understood 
Goethe’s nature as no one else did.” We were 
aware (Athen., No. 2680) of this discovery of 
Mr. Taylor's, and we may again express the 
hope he has left behind him notes sutftlicient to 
throw light on the matter. 


EncuisH publishers are slow to follow in the 
steps of Lemerre and other French contrivers of 
dainty editions of classical authors of the day, and 
therefore Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. deserve warm 
praise for venturing on an edition of In Memoriam 
which makes no vulgar appeal, but relies on the 
attractions of delicate printing and good paper. 
We trust the enterprise may prove successful. 

Tue Thirty-seventh Annual Report gives a zood 
account of the working of the Manchester Free 
Libraries. The opening of the libraries on 
Sunday afternoons has proved a success. 


SEVERAL annuals are on our table: the useful 
Railway Diary, published at an astonishingly 
low price by Messrs. M‘Corquodale ; the Jersey 
Times Royal Almanac, a local publication of 
deserved reputation ; the Jersey Express Alma- 
nac, which is almost identical in size and shape 
with its rival, but is threepence cheaper and 
boasts a map of the island; the Sportsman’s 
Year-Book, issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
and edited by Mr. Keith Angus, a new venture 


a great variety of things interesting to the | which supplies a want; the Gardening Oracle, of 





which Mr. Shirley Hibberd is still the vera- 
cious high priest ; and the Agricultural Gazette 
Almanac, which contains, as usual, much infor- 
mation of a useful kind. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Bellesius’s (Rev. Father) Solid Virtue, translated, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Bicknell’s (W. L.) Sunday Snowdrops, Lay Sermons, 3/6 ¢} 
Hope's (Lady) Gathered Clusters from Scripture Pages, 4to 


5/ illust. 
Lockhart’s (W. P.) The Gospel Wall, cr. 8vo. 3/5 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Fane's (V.) Collected Verses, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Russell’s (P.) King Alfred, and other Poems, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Scribe’s Le Verre d’Eau, a Comedy, with a Biographical 
Memoir, &., by C. Colbeck, 12mo. 2/cl. (Pitt Press.) 
History and Biography. 
Birchall’s (J.) England under the Revolution and the House 
of Hanover, Part 1, 12mo. 4/; Part 2, 12mo. 5/6 
Del Mar’s (A.) A History of the Precious Metals, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
English Men of Letters, Southey, by E. Dowden, 2/5 cl. 
Hamilton’s (A.) Rheinsberg, Memorials of Frederick the 
Great and Prince Henry of Prussia, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Nohl’s (L.) Beethoven depicted by his Contemporaries, 
translated from the German by E. Hill, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Raikes’s (Capt. G. A.) History of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, Vol. 2, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Selections from the Records of the City of Oxford, edited by 
W. H. Turner, roy. 8vo. 21/ hf. bd. 
Wilberforce (Right Rev. 8.), Life of, by A. R. Ashwell, Vol. 1, 
8vo. 15/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Newton’s (Rev. R.) Rambles in Bible Lands, roy. 16mo. 4/ cl. 
Nixon’s (J.) Among the Boers, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Hachette’s Illustrated French Primer, edited by H. Bué, 2/ cl. 
Science, 
Brunton’s (T. L.) Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 6/ cl. 
Galloway’s (R.) Treatise on Fuel, Scientific and Practical, 6/ 
Molloy’s (G@.) Outline of a Course of Natural Philosophy, 2/6 
Price's (¥. G. H.) A Monograph of the Gault, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Whittaker’s (J. T.) Student’s Primer on the Urine, 4/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Ancketill’s (W. R.) Dowdenham, a Tale of High Life in the 
Present Period, cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Elliott’s (Miss Charlotte) The Christian Remembrancer 
Birthday Book, 32mo. 2/6 cl. 
Gladstone’s (Right Hon. W. E.) Political Speeches in Scot- 
land in November and December, 1879, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Hardy’s (I. D.) Friend and Lover, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Illustrated Birthday Text - Book, with Quotations from 
Shakespeare, 32mo. 2/ cl. gilt edges. 
Lip Sins, or Cannibal Propensities, by the Author of ‘ God’s 
Truth,’ &c., er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Malins’s (J.) Shakespearean Temperance Kalendar and Birth- 
day Autograph Album, 32mo. 2/6 cl. 
Oliphant’s (Mrs.) A Beleaguered City, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Sargent’s (G. E.) Story of Charles Ogilvie, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Wilson’s (A. J.) Reciprocity, Bi-Metallism, and Land Tenure 
Reform, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Yonge’s (C, M.) Bye Words, a Collection of Tales, New and 
Old, cr. 8ve. 6/ cl. 








THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Wer have been requested to publish the 

following correspondence :— 
Manse of Arbuthnott, Fordoun, N.B., Dec. 13, 1879. 

Dear Sir,—Ever since the appearance in the 
Atheneum of November 22nd of strictures on 
the financial statement of the Royal Historical 
Society I have expected to see a satisfactory 
reply from you. 

One matter especially calls loudly for explana- 


tion—the enormous difference in the printing 


expenses of 1877-8 and 1878-9. The very 
serious statement that ‘‘the liabilities and assets 
are not mentioned” also demands reply and 
explanation. 

I, for one, cannot, in justice to my family, 
remain connected with a society which, for 
aught I know, may be incurring and accumulat- 
ing liabilities about which I am kept in the 
dark. 


Hoping to see a full and satisfactory reply in- 


the Athenewm, I am yours faithfully, 
The Rev. Dr. Rogers. R. M. Spence. 


Grampian Lodge, Dec. 16, 1879. 
Rey. and dear Sir,—I am sorry that, con- 
sequent on the late fresh attack on the Society 


in the Atheneum, you propose to resign your: 


fellowship. 


It is not my intention, or, I believe, that of* 
the President or Council or Treasurer of the- 


Society, to reply to or notice any attacks that 
may be made on the Society in the Atheneum 
or elsewhere. The Council administer the 
Society’s affairs to the best of their judgment, 
and it is not probable that they will run the 
Society or themselves in debt in face of the 
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Society’s sixth law, which provides that ‘‘ The 
Council shall not incur any obligations beyond 
the annual income of the Society ; and no Fellow 
of the Society shall be responsible for any ex- 
penditure beyond the amount of his annual 
subscription.” 

It might, indeed, be almost assumed that a 
Council consisting of men of business in the 
City and men of character are more likely to 
be accurate in administering the Society’s affairs 
than a vindictive persecutor of the Secretary, 
who speaks at random and with the view of 
promoting a discussion such as that carried on 
last year.—Believe me, rev. and dear sir, 
yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) CHarLEs RoceErs. 

Rev. R. M. Spence. 


Manse of Arbuthnott, Dec. 17, 1879. 

Rev. and dear Sir,—I thank you for your 
letter of yesterday. It is quite satisfactory so 
far as the liabilities of Fellows are concerned, 
but you must pardon me for expressing my 
regret that you decline any explanation of the 
fact that, while the number and size of volumes 
of Transactions printed in 1877-8 and 1878-9 
were the same, the expense of printing, &c., in 
the two years was so very different. 

You would be perfectly justified in taking no 
notice of an anonymous personal attack on 
yourself (though I fail to see that there was 
anything personal in the statement in the Athe- 
neum), but I do think the officials of the Society 
owe to the Fellows and to the public some 
explanation of the fact that what cost 476I. 18s. 2d. 
in 1877-8 cost only 3191. 9s. 9d. in 1878-9—a 
difference of 157]. 8s. 5d. The explanation is 
all the more necessary as dissetisfaction within 
the Society has already been manifested to an 
extent of which the greatly diminished income 
(1501. in a single year!) is too evident a proof. 
—I am yours faithfully, R. M. Spence. 

The Rev. Dr. Rogers. 


Grampian Lodge, Dec, 20, 1879. 
Rey. and dear Sir,—At the Council meeting 
held on Thursday last, it was unanimously 
agreed that I should not reply to any com- 
munication referring to the business of the 
Council without in the first instance consulting 
the Council itself. If you have any fault to 
find with the Council, or any question to put to 
it, I shall not fail to communicate it to our next 
meeting.—Your faithful servant, 
(Signed) Cuar.tes Rogers. 
Rey. R. M. Spence. 


Manse of Arbuthnott, Dec. 22, 1879. 

Rev. Sir,—I am in receipt of yours of the 
20th. 

To one expression in your letter I must take 
exception. You say, “‘If you have any fault 
to find with the Council,” &c. 

The Council as now constituted is not com- 
posed of the same individuals as formed it at 
the close of the financial year in October last. 
How could I possibly have any fault to find with 
a body of men who had nothing to do with the 
matters not of my complaint, but of my righiful 
inquiry ? 

When I first wrote to you I never doubted 
that you would be both able and willing to give 
a satisfactory explanation of what unexplained 
cannot fail to be another blow to a society 
already staggering. 

The explanation which you were bound to 
give, but which you persistently withhold, 
must now be sought elsewhere. I shall not 
trouble you again. It has not escaped my 
notice that the resolution imposing silence on 
you which the Council (on whose prompting?) 
was induced to adopt was passed on the 18th, 
two days after your answer to my first letter 
was written.—I am your obedient servant, 

The Rev. Dr. Rogers. R. M. Spence. 











“ BROBDINGRAG.” 
Dec. 29, 1879. 


Mr. Tuomas Tyuer, if I rightly understand 
his letter in the Atheneum of December 27th, 
conceives Swift’s statement that the land of 
giants should have been spelt Brobdingrag, 
‘and not erroneously Brobdingnag,” to be an 
additional joke. One may inquire, as Dr. 
Johnson did on another occasion, ‘‘ Where is 
the merriment?” If a joke, ’tis surely the worst 
one the author ever made. Why he did not take 
pains to insist on ‘‘ Brobdingrag” being sub- 
stituted for Brobdingnag is a question that 
carries us into the regions of speculation. 
Swift’s manner of dealing with printers and 
publishers was habitually secret, roundabout, 
often contemptuous, and very unlike that of 
most modern authors. He had no pecuniary 
interest in his writings; they were often re- 
printed without his leave. ‘‘ Brobdingnag ”— 
awkward mouthful as it was, and blunder as 
I believe it was—was speedily in everybody’s 
mouth. It is highly conceivable that Swift, 
in writing the ‘ Letter to Cousin Sympson,” 
dated April 2, 1727, put in there, once for all, 
the correction which he had in his mind, and 
troubled himself no more about it. At all 
events, there the correction is, plain enough ; 
those who count it a joke are free to think so. 

The bibliography of Swift (including unauthor- 
ized editions) is a curious and intricate subject. 
I may venture at another time to trouble you 
with a word or two thereupon. 

Patricius WALKER. 








MR. W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


EveN under circumstances most favourable 
to the preservation of its several forces, the 
life of a London journal is spent lavishly and 
renewed quickly. The gentle intellectual ex- 
citements of literary ease are conducive to 
longevity, but the severe strain of incessant 
literary toil exhausts the strongest nerves and 
shortens the worker's days. With a single ex- 
ception, William Hepworth Dixon survived all 
the men of letters with whom he was most 
closely associated during the sixteen years of 
his editorial control of this journal. De Morgan, 
John Bruce, Doran, Chorley, Thornbury, all 
went before him to the undiscovered country ; 
and when he dropped suddenly last Saturday 
morning he had attained what is old age to 
journalists, though he was still in life’s middle 
term, and to the last was remarkable for his 
show of physical elasticity and youthfulness. 

Born in 1821, at Great Ancoats, near Man- 
chester, and reared under circumstances that 
denied him the education of a public school and 
university, Hepworth Dixon began his career 
under disadvantages that only sharpened his 
resolve and quickened his courage. By those 
who watched his doings critically it was some- 
times questioned whether he would have gained 
more than he would have lost by a careful 
preliminary training, and probably academic 
discipline would have diminished the superb 
fearlessness to which he was indebted scarcely 
less than to mental subtlety and address 
for his eminence and his triumphs in suc- 
cessive controversies. Anyhow, the difficulties 
from which he suffered throughout a remark- 
able career did not prevent him from forcing 
his way at an early age to influence, or from main- 
taining to the last a conspicuous place amongst 
contemporary writers. After serving an appren- 
ticeship to his future calling at Cheltenham— 
where he for some time acted as literary editor of 
a local newspaper, whilst contributing articles to 
Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, the Illu- 
minated Magazine, and other periodicals— 
Dixon was still in his twenty-sixth year when 
he brought his young wife and eldest child to 
London, where he soon found enough work for 
his immediate necessities. Living for some 
years in Douglas Jerrold’s set, and receiving 
from the popular humourist friendly encourage- 





ment and assistance, which he never ceased to 
remember with affectionate gratitude, the young 
journalist associated himself with the Daily 
‘News, for which journal he produced a series 
of articles on the ‘ Literature of the Lower 
Orders,’ and another even more remarkable 
set of papers on ‘ London Prisons.’ This 
latter group of social studies were, soon after 
their appearance in the paper, worked up into 
the volume that, published in 1850, may be re- 
garded as the earliest of the many separate works 
by the author, who for the next twenty-nine 
years was scarcely less prolific of books appear- 
ing under his name than of contributions to 
journalism. Having gained his footing on 
the Atheneum before the publication of ‘ Lon- 
don Prisons,’ he improved it whilst gathering 
the materials of his successive memvirs of John 
Howard, William Penn, and Robert Blake, a 
series of personal memoirs that gave him a 
firm hold of the many readers who prefer bio- 
graphy to every other kind of literature. During 
the first seven years (1853-1860) of his editor- 
ship he found his principal occupation, apart 
from his official duties, in the systematic study 
of the State archives, from which he brought 
together a large amount of data for a grand his- 
torical project that he was induced to relinquish 
for the execution of enterprises more easy of 
accomplishment and more certain of reward. 
The later half of his editorial career was, how- 
ever, fruitful of some of his best and most 
popular books—the ‘ Personal History of Lord 
Bacon,’ which unquestionably succeeded in 
changing the general estimate of the philosophic 
Lord Chancellor; the ‘Holy Land,’ which 
remains the. favourite handbook of ordinary 
tourists in Palestine ; and the ‘ New America,’ 
which was emphatically the book of its particular 
season, and would have remained a subject for 
unqualified congratulation had not its extra- 
ordinary success induced the author to follow it 
up with the hasty book that was the only notable 
mistake of a long course of authorship. With 
respect to this indiscreet sequel, made up of 
just those notes which the writer’s soberer judg- 
ment determined him to omit from the earlier 
work, it is enough to say that, to those who 
knew the purity of his life, it seemed no less 
grotesque than painful that such a man should 
find himself under the necessity of vindicating 
himself in a court of law from imputations of 
immoral purpose. 

Hepworth Dixon’s retirement from the Athe- 
newm followed soon after the publication of the 
works that may be styled the immediate and 
most important fruits of his first American trip, 
which was also fruitful in the well-known re- 
covery of the Irish State Papers, that had been 
so long and strangely lost. But on escaping 
from routine duties the liberated editor had no 
design of living less laborious days. On the 
contrary, his projects required all his powers for 
their accomplishment, and the ten succeeding 
years were the busiest of his life. Beginning 
with ‘Free Russia,’ and closing with the third 
and fourth volumes (left in uncorrected proofs) 
of ‘ Royal Windsor,’ no less than twenty-five 
volumes of history, travel, and fiction proceeded 
in this closing period of his story from the 
author’s unresting pen. But this mass of work 
affords no adequate record of the exertions and 
achievements of an author who during the 
same period threw off a steady series of anony- 
mous contributions to magazines and news- 
papers, and was a frequent speaker from public 
platforms. Account should also be taken of his 
practice of running about the world for the 
gratification of a strong natural love of travel, 
or for the acquisition of the special knowledge 
required by his literary undertakings. He found 
also a characteristic delight in squandering his 
superfluous strength on matters that could 
neither enlarge his fame nor put an additional 
guinea in his pocket. Apart from his literature, 
he did at every stage of his career an amount of 
work that would have entitled him to rank with 
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men of vigour had he never written a book or an 
article. The zeal which enabled him in a few 
months to organize one hundred of the three 
hundred local committees for the great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 was no inconsiderable element of 
the combination of forces that resulted in a great 
success. Had he received a school inspector’s 

for his services to popular education he 
would not have been overpaid for the time and 
trouble he expended on the business of the 
London School Board during the first three 
years of its existence. The same may be said 
of the fervour with which he threw himself into 
the pottering work of an unpaid justice of the 
peace for Middlesex. From the patience and 
care that he lavished on the business of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, it might have been 
imagined that he had no urgent private affairs. 
He was at everybody’s call to be chairman at a 
public dinner, a parish meeting, or the annual 
assembly of a mechanics’ institute ; and, when 
he had on hand only a fair allowance of work 
for three men of average energy, he would 
amuse himself by organizing an association in 
honour of Shakspeare, or taking crowds of work- 
men through the Tower of London on public 
holidays. 

If we had to express in a word the most distin- 
guishing characteristic of this energetic worker we 
should say ‘‘ manliness.” He had his failings, but 
he was always manly, in the brightest and bravest 
sense of the word. If he was deficient in tact, 
he was faultless in temper. He never failed to 
protest against the injustice of any remarks he 
might hear at dinner-table or in smoking-room 
to the disparagement of an absent acquaintance. 
His view of a comrade’s character and work 
often erred from excess of generosity, never 
from want of it. When his friends were in 
trouble he always knew how to speak the right 
words of comfort, and long after a trouble had 
passed he could show with nicest delicacy his 
sympathetic mindfulness of the old grief. It 
was part of his manliness to be the keeper of 
his own troubles, and hold them bravely from 
the world’s notice. He never talked melo- 
dramatically of his early struggles. On. the 
morrow of a reverse he went about as cheerily 
as though it were the day after victory. In his 
later years misfortunes came thick upon him, 
but he endured them all without complaint. 
When his eldest daughter, the best beloved of 
all his children, died, his mere acquaintances 
suspected him of insensibility because he dis- 
dained to wear his sorrow on his sleeve. Had 
he possessed a thousand a year from land he 
could not have seemed more indifferent to the 
disaster that deprived him of nearly all his 
careful savings, which he had invested in 
Turkish stock, with an unaccountable confi- 
dence in a hopelessly bankrupt and _ failing 
state. The explosion that shattered and almost 
destroyed his house near the Regent’s Park 
canal did not ruffle his temper nor depress him 
for a single instant. He did his best to show 
the same fortitude under the blow that, falling 
upon him when he had been for some time 
getting out of health, was too much even for 
his marvellous pluck and endurance. On re- 
covering from the first shock of the surprise 
that necessarily follows the sudden fall of a 
singularly vigorous and energetic actor, his 
friends were less moved with astonishment than 
by pain at the death which was the natural 
consequence of his grief for the loss of his eldest 
son. From that stroke of calamity the man of 
vehement affections could not rally. With a 
despondency strangely foreign to the spirit that 
had hitherto animated him, he told his family 
that he seemed to be losing his hold on life ; 
and in his intercourse with one or two of his 
closest associates, the pain that was killing him 
overcame the old reluctance to admit that he 
was “hard hit.” Just a month before his 
death he said, in the postscript of a note to a 
familiar friend, ‘‘ Yesterday I was too ill to 
write. Excuse the scrawl. It is an awful thing 





to suffer from sucha shock.” It is a mere figure 
of speech to say that a man dies of a broken 
heart ; but it is a stern fact that men of strong 
affections do sometimes die of sorrow. The 
apoplexy that killed Hepworth Dixon last 
Saturday at his waking hour was the way in 
which his powers failed suddenly and for ever 
under the effort of nerving himself to face and 
endure another day of wretchedness. 








Literary Giossip. 


Wuen M. Renan visits England he is to 
deliver a lecture at the Royal Institution on 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Tue first volume of Mr. Mahaffy’s ‘ His- 
tory of Greek Literature’ is actually printed, 
and the second is in the press, so that the 
work may be expected before Easter. The 
volumes will contain about 500 pages each. 

THE new part of Mr. Howorth’s ‘ History 
of the Mongols,’ which will be published in 
the course of three weeks, will contain about 
1,100 pages, and be devoted to the history of 
the so-called Tartars of Russia and Central 
Asia. It will trace the conquest of these dis- 
tricts by the Mongols, the condition of things 
which ruled there during the domination 
of the so-called Golden Horde, the gradual 
emancipation of Russia from the Tartar 
yoke, and give some of the results of this 
domination upon the social and political 
history of that empire. On the break up of 
the Golden Horde Mr. Howorth will continue 
the history of its fragments, the khanates of 
Kasan, Astrakhan, and Krim, until their 
absorption by Russia; trace the parallel 
history of the Kirghiz Kazaks, the Siberian 
Tartars, and the Nogais; and, lastly, the 
history of the Uzbeg principalities in Buk- 
hara and Khiva, which are so interesting in 
current diplomacy and politics. The com- 
mon bond uniting the history of these 
various communities is the fact of their 
reigning families all claiming descent from 
the eldest son of Jingis Khan. The work 
will cover a great deal of ground upon which 
there has hitherto been scarcely anything 
written in our language. 

Messrs. C. Kecan Pavut & Co. will pub- 
lish next week a memoir of the late Dr. 
Philip P. Carpenter, whose labours as a 
naturalist, a philanthropist, and a sanitary 
reformer, both at home and abroad, show 
him to have been a worthy member of the 
family circle which included Dr. William 
B, Carpenter, the eminent physiologist, and 
his sister Mary Carpenter, the well-known 
philanthropist. 

A series of twelve sketches, entitled 
‘Eminent Radicals in Parliament,’ by Mr. 
Morrison Davidson, which appeared in the 
Weekly Dispatch last spring, and were sub- 
sequently reprinted in a very cheap form, 
together with twelve other papers on ‘ Emi- 
nent Radicals out of Parliament,’ now being 
issued in the same paper, will be repub- 
lished a few weeks hence in a handsome 
volume. The collection is intended to fur- 
nish a tolerably comprehensive account of 
the leading members of the “ party of the 
Left” in England. Mr. Gladstone’s name 
begins and Mr. Mundella’s closes the first 
series. In the second Mr. John Morley 
stands first and Mr. E. A. Freeman last. 

WE are pleased to hear from Messrs. 
Macmillan that the omission of an index to 
M. Lanfrey’s ‘ History of. Napoleon I.,’ on 





which we commented a fortnight ago, was 
due toa mere oversight. When the deticiency 
was perceived the book was at once re- 
called, and a complete index to the whole 
four volumes is now in the printer’s hands, 
and will be issued immediately. We wish 
some other publishers would take as much 
trouble. 


Tue British Museum has acquired about 
athousand more tablets and fragments of in- 
scribed terra-cotta documents from Babylon. 
Amongst them is a tablet of Samsu-Irba, a 
Babylonian monarch hitherto unknown, who 
probably lived about the time of Bardes, 
and was one of the intermediate rulers 
between Cambyses and Darius, B.c. 518. 
Another fragment has a representation of 
one of the gates of Babylon. 


Tue Library Association of the United 
Kingdom propose to issue on the 15th of 
every month of the current year Monthly 
Notes, containing reports of their proceedings, 
correspondence, notices, and other matter 
connected with bibliography and the general 
work of librarians. The Notes will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Triibner & Co. 


Pror. Jess will contribute to the Pan- 
hellenie Annual, recently announced in our 
‘‘Literary Gossip,” a paper on ‘ Modern 
Greek in its Relation to the Study of Ancient 
Greek.’ The same volume will contain a poem 
on ‘ Greece at the Congress,’ by Mr. Charles 
Kk. Tuckerman, author of ‘The Greeks of 
To-Day.’ 

Tue recently published ‘Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Kant,’ by Prof. Adamson, of 
Owens College, are about to appear in a 
German translation by Prof. Schaarschmidt, 
of Bonn, editor of the Philosophische Monats- 
hefte, well known for his works on the 
Platonic canon, on John of Salisbury, on 
Spinoza, and on the history of modern phi- 
losophy. Prof. Schaarschmidt will contri- 
bute a prefatory essay to the volume. 


WE regret to hear of the death, at the 
age of seventy-nine, of Mr. Alexander 
Thom, of Dublin, the Queen’s printer for 
Treland, and well known as the publisher of 
the ‘ Irish Almanack and Official Directory,’ 
a bulky and valuable octavo giving statistics 
of various kinds in reference to Ireland. 
Mr. Thom was born in Scotland, but had 
been engaged in the printing and publish- 
ing businesses in Dublin for more than half 
a century. Many years ago he formed one 
of a coterie of gentlemen in Dublin who 
were connected with literature and art, 
prominent amongst whom was the late 
Mr. James McGlashan, the publisher. Mr. 
Thom, we believe, was nearly the last of 
this social circle. 


Tue selections from the writings of the 
late Mr. William Forsyth, who was for 
thirty years editor of the Aberdeen Journal, 
have been appearing in monthly parts under 
the superintendence of Dean Walker. The 
book is neerly finished, and a portrait of 
the author by Mr. Reid, A.R.S.A., will be 
given with the last part. 

Mr. Wuitaker, of the Bookseller office, 
proposes to issue a new edition of his bulky 
‘Reference Catalogue’ during the present 
year. It is expected to be ready for delivery 
to the trade in July. 

Tue sum of 5,000/7. has been offered to 
the town of Dunfermline, towards the estab- 
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lishment of a Free Library there, by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, of New York, who was 
born at Dunfermline. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“The news of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s death 
was received with general regret in Birmingham. 
Mr. Dixon had accepted the office of President 
of the Moseley and Balsall Heath Institute, and 
had engaged to deliver his inaugural address 
in October last, when the melancholy death of 
his son caused the address to be postponed. Its 
delivery was again fixed for January, the subject 
being ‘ Palestine’; but a new President will now 
require to be elected.” 

Tue ‘History of Esarhaddon, King of 
Assyria 3B.c. 681-668,’ is the title of a new 
volume in preparation for Triibner’s ‘‘Orien- 
tal Series,” and is by Mr. E. A. Budge, 
M.R.A.S., Christ’s College, Cambridge. It 
is to contain the Assyrian text copied from 
the original cylinders and tablets in the 
British Museum collection. Each word will 
be fully analyzed, and, where possible, com- 
pared with the cognate roots in the other 
Semitic languages ; also the ideographs will 
be explained by extracts from the bilingual 
syllabaries. It is the first attempt to ex- 
plain and analyze a whole Assyrian text 
made in England. Mr. Budge is also 
engaged on the preparation of an Assyrian 
reading book. 

Ar a recent sale in Manchester a copy of 
the first edition of the Rev. John Watson’s 
“History of the Ancient Earls of Warren 
and Surrey,’ of which only one other copy is 
known, sold for 5/7. A bundle of letters 
addressed to Watson by Mr. J. C. Brooke, 
Somerset Herald, the Rev. S. Pegge, and 
other antiquaries, relative to the above work, 
fetched 11/., but unfortunately the two lots 
were acquired by different purchasers. A 
few volumes of Watson’s MS. collections, 
chiefly of local interest, were also sold and 
realized good prices. 

Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. will shortly 
publish ‘Within a Circle,’ by Emily M. 
Harris, containing descriptions of work 
done by English Jews for each other. 

Mr. Fritz Cuntirre Owen, who writes 
an article on Russian Nihilism in _ this 
month’s Nineteenth Century, is a son Of Sir 
Philip Cunliffe Owen, the accomplished 
Director of the South Kensington Museum. 
The information given in this article has 
been chiefly derived from personal inter- 
views with the leaders of the Nihilists living 
in exile. The son of another well-known 
man is making his way in literature. Sketch, 
which now appears as a weekly, is edited by 
Mr. Reginald Shirley Brooks. 

WE may note the following changes in 
publishing businesses which take effect with 
the new year. The business of Messrs. 
William Collins, Sons & Co., publishers, 
Glasgow and London, becomes a limited 
liability company ; two of the old partners 
retire, Mr. John Morison, upon a well-earned 
competency, and Mr. John Walker, the 
latter to commence a new business in Far- 
ringdon Street as a publisher and wholesale 
manufacturing and export stationer, under 
the firm of John Walker & Co. Mr. James 
Bowden, many years with Messrs. Ward, 
Lock & Co., publishers, Warwick House, 
Salisbury Square, has been admitted as a 
junior partner. Mr. John Henry Lock, 
brother of one of the partners, joined 
the firm several years ago. 





THE prospectus of the Grosvenor Library, 
of which we made mention two weeks ago, 
has been issued. It is proposed to form a com- 
pany with a capital of 100,000/., of which 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. A. Rivington, Mr. 
Comyns Carr, Mr. Sala, and Mr. E. 8S. 
Power will be the Directors. The scheme 
includes a reference as well as a circulating 
library. 

Dr. Rvupotr Buppenstec writes from 
Dresden with regard to Wiclif :— 

“‘T have copied out of Vienna and Prague 
MSS. the whole of John Wiclif’s polemical 
works against Pope, Church government and 
order, friars, possessioners, &c., and am 
about to publish, about the middle of March, 
1880, the most important polemical tract, as 
the late Prof. Shirley, in his ‘Catalogue of 
Wiclif’s Original Works,’ terms it, ‘De Christo 
et Adversario suo Antichristo,’ in fifteen chapters. 
I have prepared a correct text out of six manu- 
scripts which contain the tract, and accompany 
the text with critical notes, an introduction, and 
a description of the Vienna MSS., their value 
and mutual relation. As the little work is to 
appear as a programm of our Gymnasium, it will 
have no publisher (it will be printed by Teubner 
of Leipzig), but I shall be happy to furnish 
all particulars wanted by those interested in 
your great Reformer.” 

Dr. Joun Hitt Bvrron’s long-expected 
book on Queen Anne’s reign is positively 
promised for the middle of the month. 

Tue edition of the ‘Captivi’ of Plautus 
by Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein, announced as 
in preparation some months ago, will be 
ready very soon, It will contain, besides 
a collation of the Vatican and British 
Museum MSS., an appendix giving a 
number of Bentley’s emendations upon 
Pleutus, existing in MS. in the British 
Museum, and now published for the first 
time. 

THe series of articles on our Public 
Schools which appeared in the New Quarterly 
Magazine during the past year will be re- 
newed in the ensuing number, when one 
will be published on Westminster School, 
describing its past glories and present 
decay. 

From Germany are announced the deaths 
of Prof. Kreyssig, well known as a critic 
of Shakspeare, F. Giill, the poet, and Prof. 
Wappiius, of Gittingen. 








SCIENCE 


—— 
THE GREENWELL COLLECTION. 


Tue large and valuable collection of ancient 
British remains which has just been presented 
to the British Museum by Canon Greenwell 
comprises almost the entire fruits of his own 
explorations during the last twenty years. 
Within this period above two hundred and 
thirty barrows have been opened by him, prin- 
cipally in Yorkshire, also in Argyleshire, Cum- 
berland, Northumberland, Westmoreland, Derby- 
shire, Suffolk, Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Glou- 
cestershire, and the interesting and important 
results of these labours have been given in 
his learned work on ‘ British Barrows,’ which 
was reviewed in our columns about a year and 
a half ago. 

The collection is peculiarly rich in sepulchral 
pottery of nearly every type hitherto discovered 
in Great Britain, and there are some specimens 
which are so remarkable that we should like to 
draw our readers’ special attention to them. 
One cinerary urn possesses the unique feature 
of having two bands of ornament in relief round 
the rim. These bands are some distance apart. 





Their pattern is rather difficult to describe, 
being perhaps more like the Norman ornament 
to which in architecture the name of ‘ cats’ 
heads” has been given than anything else. 
Another has a zigzag moulding in relief round 
its rim, which is also very unusual. A third, 
perfectly unique vessel, should on no account 
be overlooked. It is one of those to which the 
name of ‘‘incense-cup”’ has been applied, and 
which, found exclusively with burned bodies, 
have as yet never been satisfactorily accounted 
for. This example, which is most tastefully 
decorated, is remarkable for having a cover or 
lid as beautiful as the cup itself. Several 
of the ‘‘incense-cups”’ in the Greenwell collec- 
tion have perforations on the sides—one having 
as many as twenty-seven. Many of the 
vases and other articles of pottery show not 
only very great skill in manufacture, but an 
extremely tasteful use of varied patterns, 
simple but effective as applied to such objects. 
There is a fine series of so-called ‘‘ drinking 
cups,” one of which has a handle, a rare 
addition. 

Among the “food vessels,” one from Good- 
manham is probably the most beautiful specimen 
of British pottery in existence, both in form and 
ornamentation. Two of the ‘‘ food vessels” in 
this collection have feet, a variation which is of 
very rare occurrence, and three have covers, 
which are likewise infrequent. Two others are 
decorated at the bottom with a cross, and the 
bottom of a ‘‘drinking cup” also is covered 
with a pattern which resolves itself more or less 
into the form of a cross. There is also a 
curious vessel of pottery belonging to the stone 
age and the time of the long barrows. It has a 
round bottom, and is ornamented by flutings 
proceeding from the centre of the bottom to the 
recurved lip, which is also fluted. 

In bronze this collection contains daggers, 
knife - daggers, and knives, axes, awls or 
prickers, and of ornaments, armlets and earrings. 
Amongst the bronze awls are some which have 
in all probability been used for sewing. In 
stone the collection contains axe-hammers, axes 
and pounders, chisels, knives, saws, arrow- 
points, scrapers, and other articles of flint, many 
of them most skilfully and beautifully manu- 
factured. Of these stone implements we may 
particularize three very fine war-axes, two of 
which were found withthe burned remains of their 
former owners, having passed through the fire 
with their bodies. In a grave adjoining that 
in which the third war-axe was found was the 
body of a woman who had two bronze earrings 
(which also appear in this collection), and from 
the fact that the two graves were connected by 
a small circular opening in the chalk which 
divided them, it can scarcely be doubted that 
these two graves contained the bodies of a man 
and his wife. There are also several ‘‘ pounders ” 
made from water-rolled pebbles, one of which 
was found buried with a woman and iying beneath 
her head, and had very probably been used to 
strike off flakes for the manufacture of flint 
implements. This collection is rich in beau- 
tifully formed and chipped arrow-points of flint, 
both barbed and leaf-shaped, and knives of 
flint, most symmetrically chipped into shape— 
some serrated at the edges in the most delicate 
and regular way. The flint saws are likewise 
most minutely and evenly serrated. These 
latter are sometimes found in great profusion, 
one barrow having contained no fewer than 
seventy-nine. 

Of bone or horn there are picks, hammers, 
knives, pins, and beads. One of the picks is made 
of the antler of a red deer, and was found in 
a grave at Rudstone, having no doubt been used 
for excavating the grave in the chalk. Numbers 
of similar picks were found by Canon Greenwell 
at Grimes’ Graves in Norfolk, just as they had 
been left by the workmen who had used them. 

Amongst objects of ornament or of use for the 
dress are necklaces of glass, jet, amber, and 
shells. The jet necklaces are composed of a 
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number of small discs strung together, but | 
enerally alternating capriciously with long cy- | 
indrica! beads ; some are altogether cylindrical. | 
Occasionally the beads are prettily decorated with 
a pattern made by a number of minute punc- 
tures. Some of the large flat beads or buttons 
have a cross-shaped ornament on them. There 
are also pendants and rings of jet, apparently 
used in fastening the dress, and buttons of bone, 
stone, and jet. Four square-looking bone beads 
should be noticed, three of which are marked 
with a cross, which has been burned in with a 
heated bronze awl. One of these implements was 
found with the same burial as the beads. As 
a rule, the personal decorations of our remote 
ancestors were of the very rudest and humblest 
description, as is shown by the perforated tooth 
of a pig having been found at the neck of a 
woman, round which it had evidently hung. 
Besides these articles there is a variety of pins 
of bone, two of which are made from the tusks 
of a boar, rubbed down and perforated. 
Noteworthy, also, is a cast in plaster taken 
from the natural mould left in the clay by the 
decay of a wooden stake, one of a series used 
to support a platform on which the body was 
placed to keep it from contact with the wet 
earth beneath. But perhaps one of the most 
interesting of the articles discevered is a flint 
and steel used for obtaining fire before the 
introduction of iron as a metal. This consists 
of the half of a round nodule of iron pyrites and 
a long flint, in shape somewhat like a finger. 
Altogether this is one of the largest and most 
interesting collections that have ever been made, 
and may rank in importance with that of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, from the Wiltshire barrows, 
and of Mr. Bateman from those of Derbyshire 
and the North Riding; but it possesses an addi- 
tional value from being the result of the exami- 
nation of sepulchral mounds over a much wider 
area. It is much to be hoped that Canon 
Greenwell’s very generous gift may induce other 
persons, who are the owners of similar, though 
perhaps not so extensive, collections, to place 
them in the national museum, for articles such 
as these, illustrating as they do the habits, mode 
of life, and social condition of the early inhabi- 
tants of Britain, possess much more than a local 
interest, and therefore fitly find a place in the 
British Museum. It is, however, not often that 
collectors have the generosity to part with their 
treasures while they can still enjoy them, and 
we can readily believe that these things, inti- 
mately associated as they must necessarily be 
with the labours and delights of so large a por- 
tion of the donor’s life, cannot have been parted 
with without considerable regret. Mr. Green- 
well’s gift speaks as much for his unselfishness 
as his book on ‘ British Barrows’ does for the 
energy, patience, perceptive faculty, and trained 
power of recording observations, which went to 
its production. 


EXPLORATIONS IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, Soho, Dec. 29, 1879. 

I RECEIVED to-day by post from Aleppo 
(Dec. llth) a letter from my friend Prof. 
Sachau, of which I forward you, at his request, 
a copy for publication. Rost. Gwynne. 

Biredjik on the Euphrates, Noy. 28, 1879. 

My dear Gwynne,—Like a Bedouin, or, if you 
like, like a gipsy, | ramble through the world, 
during the day on horseback, during the night 
inatent. If you try to follow me on the map, 
you will hardly succeed, as I have passed through 
regions that are scarcely known to any geo- 
grapher. Here is my route: Aleppo, Sfire, 
Khunasara, Zebed, ‘Ain-elmahdim, Abii Ghal- 
ghal, Menbidj, Kal‘at, Nidjm, mouth of the 
river Sadjir, up the Sadjir as far as the high 
road from Aleppo, Zembiir, Tell Basher, Zembiir, 
Djerabis, Srésit, Djerabis, Biredjik. 

Djerabis is the name of the place where 
Consul Henderson of Aleppo digs; so it is called 
by all the people in the place and round it. 





Djerabolos is utterly unknown. Consul Hender- 





son is just about to recommence his works for 
a third season. The monuments which he has 
found, and which are still in situ, are these :-— 

1. A quadrangular stone wall, upon it the 
long outstretched figure of a lion, and treading 
upon the lion two persons. They are dressed 
in Assyrian fashion ; the second person holds a 
hatchet in his hand. 

2. Two large stones, of which the upper half 
is broken away, upon them the lower halves of 
three human figures. 

3. A round stone, on one side the image of a 
woman (I could not see it, as this side was 
turned to the ground), and on the other an 
inscription, weli preserved. Although one or 
two figures resemble those on the famous Hama 
stones, it seems to be beyond doubt that this 
writing is entirely different from the Hama 
characters. It produces a striking effect, par- 
ticularly by the images of animals’ heads. All 
the figures (all in high relief) seem to be As- 
syrian on first sight, but soon I observed, as I 
believed, some marked differences. I hope that 
Consul Henderson’s efforts will be more and 
more successful, and as far as I can judge from 
a two days’ stay in the ruins of Djerdbis, I 
believe that circumstances are of such a nature 
as to render this very likely. Three hours 
south of Djerdbis, in a river, I found a Latin 
inscription. 

A most interesting and valuable inscription 
I found in Zebed (in the north-east of the Syrian 
desert), in the ruins of an ancient basilica 
(church), on the deckstone (? lintel) over the 
door. The stone was broken into three pieces, 
but I found all of them. The inscription is 
trilingual :--- 

1. Greek, in a very curious style of writing. 

2. Arabic, in the most ancient, ante-Muham- 
madan kind of writing, of which only very little 
is known. 

3. In characters that are totally unknown to 
me. They are quite plain, but I never saw any- 
thing like them. Theinscription contains a dedica- 
tion of the church to a holy John, and dates 
probably from a century or two before Muham- 
mad. It was most touching, this relic of a 
remote Christianity a few feet above the sand 
of the yellow desert, boundless like the ocean. 
I could not help thinking of Johannes Zebedeeus. 

My further route is this: Urfa, Tela, Ras‘ain, 
Harran, on the Balikh to the Euphrates 
(Rakka), Dir, up the Khabar, Sindjar, Mosul, 
Hatra, Bagdad, back along the Persian frontier 
to Mosul, Midyat, Mardin, Diyarbekr, Aleppo, 
Alexandretta. 

My little caravan speaks only Arabic and 
Turkish, so I have good practice in both lan- 
guages. 

My address is Mosul, British Consulate. 

Yours, &c., Epwarp SacHAv. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

A PRELIMINARY report on Herr Schiitt’s 
journey to the capital of the Luba king Mai 
has appeared in the Mittheilungen of the Ger- 
man African Association. This is by far the 
most successful of the many expeditions des- 
patched by the German branch of the Inter- 
national Association for the Exploration of 
Africa, and we look forward with interest to the 
publication of a more ample report. Mai’s 
capital lies in lat. 6° 53’ 8., long. 22° 10’ E., to 
the north-west of the capital of the Muato 
Yamvo, and within a few hours’ walk of the 
M’Bimbi waterfalls of the Kasai, which there 
swerves round to the west. Herr Schiitt was 
prevented from proceeding to the country of 
the cannibal Kachilange, beyond the Kassai, 
whose territory extends to a huge lake, known 
as Mukanda or Lufua N’Gimbi, said to drain 
into the Lualaba. The Zuata-Chitu, who live 
to the north-east of that lake, are reported to be 
pigmies. Dr. Buchner, who left Malanje on the 
12th of May, proposes to continue the explora- 
tion of the southern tributaries of the Congo so 
successfully begun by Pogge and Schiitt. 





M. Masqueray, at a recent meeting of the 
Society of Commercial Geography at Paris, 
gave an account of a visit which he paid to the 
Beni M’zab, 120 miles to the south of El 
Aghuat, in the Algerian Sahara. These Berbers 
are tributary to the French, but the priests, by 
whom they are governed, received the French 
traveller coldly, and were anything but commu- 
nicative. The Beni M’zab have created several 
new oases by digging wells, and they cultivate 
the ground with much care, dates being their 
principal product. M. Masqueray is by no. 
means sanguine as to the chances of the pro- 
posed Saharan railway, unless the work of recla- 
mation, carried on by the Beni M’zab on a 
small scale, were to be taken in hand by Govern- 
ment. He is engaged now upon the compilation 
of a map of the Western Sahara, having ob- 
tained a mass of information from three natives 
of Adrar, whom he brought back with him to 
Algiers. 

The Revue de Géographie for December con- 
tains articles on the ‘‘ Caravane Parlementaire ” 
in Algeria, by M. A. Picard ; on Senegambia, 
by Dr. Bertholon ; on Tongking, by J. Dupuis ; 
and on the exploration of the Niger, by M. 
Bardo. The last is accompanied by a map con- 
taining but little that is new, and much that 
is problematical. 











SOCIETIES. 

Royau.— Dec. 18.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read: ‘On the Secular 
Changes in the Elements of the Orbit of a Satellite 
revolving about a Tidally Distorted Planet,’ by Mr. 
G. H. Darwin,—‘ On Buff’s Experiments on the 
Diathermancy of Air,’ by Dr. ‘'yndall,— On the 
Photographic Spectra of Stars,’ by Mr. W. Huggins, 
— Ona new Method of Spectrum Observation * and 
‘Note on the Spectrum of Hydrogen,’ by Mr. J. N. 
Lockyer—*On the Capillary Electroscope’ and 
*Chemico-Electric Relations of Metals in Solutions 
of Salts of Potassium,’ by Mr. G. Gore,—' On the 
Spontaneous Segmentation of a Liquid Annulus,’ 
by Mr. A. M. Worthington,—‘On the Histology 
ot Hydra fusca, by Mr. T. J. Parker,—a id * On the 
Artificial Formation of Diamonds,’ by Mr. J. Mactear, 

GEOLOGICAL.— Dec. 17.—H. C. Sorby, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. J. Booth, P. N. Bose, 
E. $8. Cobbold, D. M. F. Gaskin, J. F’. Penrose, 5. Seal, 
T. Tate,and R. Taylor were elected Fellows.—The 
following communications were read : ‘A Contribu- 
tion to the Physical History of the Cretaceous 
Flints,’ by Surgeon-Major G. C. Wallich, M.D..—and 
*‘Undeseribed Fossil Carnivora from the Sivalik 
Hills, in the Collection of the British Museum,’ by 
Mr. P. N. Bose. 








PHILOLOGICAL.— Dec. 19.—Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
President, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘On dare,“ to give,’ and -dere,“to put,” in 
Latin,’ by Mr. J. P. Postgate, in which the current 
view of credere, &c., being compounded with dha 
(place) was opposed, it being maintained that all 
these words are compounds of da (give),—and 
‘English Etymologies, correcting some of Prof. 
Skeat’s,’ Part IL., by Mr. H. Nicol. The etymologies 
discussed were those of “affray,” “attire,” “ badger,” 
* breeze ” (cinders), and * costive.” 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Dec. 23.— 
Annual Mecting.—Mr. Bateman, President, in the 
chair—A succinct account was first given of the 
periodical meetings for the reading of papers and 
for the discussion of engineering topics, leading to 
a review of the publications of the Institution, which 
for the past five years had comprised four volumes 
of ‘Minutes of Proceedings’ annually. There had 
been twenty-four ordinary meetings, at which six- 
teen papers were read and discussed, the authors of 
eight of these receiving Telford premiums for their 
communications. Twenty-five other papers were 
selected for publication, and the authors of four of 
these had been similarly rewarded. There had also 
been eight students’ meetings, when as many papers 
were read, and Miller prizes had been bestowed 
upon four of these authors. During the year the 
Council were engaged in effecting the separation of 
the professional from the non-professional Asso- 
ciates, in accordance with the directions of the 
Special General Meeting of the 2nd of December, 
1878. The qualifications and antecedents of 1,670 
Associates had to be separately considered, of whom 
1,080 had been transferred to the group of Associate 
Members, leaving a residue of 590 in the original 
class, There had been an addition in the twelve 
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months of 1 Honorary Member, 79 Members, and 
65 Assoc iate Members or Associates, representing a 
total increase of 145. The accumulated property of 
the Institution now amounted to 31,094/. Is. 8d., the 
interest on which constituted rather more than ‘one- 
tenth of the annual income. The nominal value of 
the trust funds, held for the purpose of awarding 
premiums, was 14,6427. 13s. 10d. The scrutineers 
reported that the following gentlemen had been 
elected to the Council for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. H. Barlow; Vicc-Presidents, Mr. J. 
Abernethy, Sir W. G. Armstrong, Sir J. W. Bazalgette, 
and Mr. J. Brunlees ; Other “Members of Council, 
Mr. G. Berkley, Mr. F. J. Bramwell, Mr. G. B. Bruce, 
Sir J. Coode, Mr. E. A. Cowper, Mr. A. Giles, M.P., 
Sir C. A. Hartley, Mr. H. Hayter, Dr. W. Pole, Mr. 
R. Rawlinson, Dr. C. W. Siemens, Mr. D. Stevenson, 
Sir W. Thomson, Sir J. Whitworth, Bart., and Mr, 
E. Woods. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. London Institution, 5.—‘Solar Radiation,’ Capt. W. de W. 
Abney. 
- Victoria Institute, 8.—‘ Late 
search,’ Mr. Hor muzd Rassam 
- Institute of Surveyors, 8.— Non- Educational Work of the 
School Board for L Jondon,’ © 0 
— Royal Academy, * Paintl Mr J.E. Hodgso: 
Tres. ‘Water and Air,’ Prof. Tyndall. 
8j.—Anniversary; ‘Monuments and In- 
scriptions on Roel ks on the Nahr-el-Kelb River,’ Mr. St. Chad 
Boscawen. 
= Zoological, 84.— ‘Pre liminary Notes on Individual Variations in 
Equus asinus,’ Mr. J. H. Ste pel; ‘Notes on Chlamyphorus 
truncatus,’ Mr. E. W. White; ‘Mammals of Asia Minor,’ 
Part II., Messrs. C. G. Danford and E. R. Alston. 
Wer. G 8.—‘ Portland Rocks of England,’ Rey. J. F. Blake ; 
‘ Correlation of the Drift- Deposits of the North-West of Eng- 
land with those of the Midland and Eastern Counties,’ Mr. D. 
Mackintosh; ‘Genus Pleuracanthus, Agass., including the 
Genera Orthacanthus, Agass. and Goldt., Diplodus, Agass., and 
Xenacanthus, Beyr, ir. J. W. Davis 
Tucrs, Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Water and Air,’ Prof. Tyndall. 
_ London Institution, 7.—‘ The Man of the Caverns,’ Prof. W. B. 
Dawkins. 
7 Mathematical, 8.—‘ A Theorem in Spherical Trigonometry,’ Prof. 


Assyrian and Babylonian Re- 















rchitecture,’ Mr. E. M. Barry. 
}.—Election of Fellows. 
pical, 7 
Society of Arts 7.— Recent Wonders of Light,’ 
Preece (Juvenile Lecture). 





Mr. W. H. 








Science Gossip. 


Pror. FRANKLAND, whose name is popularly 
associated with water analysis, has prepared his 
long-promised work on the subject. It will be 
published during this month by Mr. Van Voorst. 

THE well-known science lectures in Man- 
chester, which were commenced more than 
eleven years ago, and which at first attracted 
large audiences, are now about to be discon- 
tinued, owing to the lack of interest shown in 
them. There can be no doubt that they have 
done much to popularize a taste for scientific 
culture among the working classes, for in addi- 
tion to the fact that similar lectures have been 
o- all over the kingdom, the printed copies 
of the lectures have had a very large sale and 
have been widely read. 

Herr Patisa discovered at Pola on the 10th 
of December another small planet, reckoning as 
No. 211, and raising the total number of those 
bodies found last year to twenty. The largest 
number ever detected in one year before was 
seventeen, in 1875. 

Pror. Franz Bort, the Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology in the Roman 
University, died at Rome on the 18th ult., at 
the early age of thirty years. Prof. Boll was 
born at New Brandenburg in 1849; he studied 
at Berlin, and became assistant to M. Dubois- 
Raymond. in his physiological laboratory. In 
1877 the Commission of Examiners at Rome 
unanimously appointed him to the chair in the 
Roman University. 

Ir has been determined to hold an Inter- 
national Exhibition at Rome in 1882, an im- 
portant feature being the recent applications 
of science to general industry. 

THe German Railway Administrative Union, 
after examining closely the conditions under 
which the wheel tires of railway carriages break 
during severe frosts, have resolved to offer a 
prize, equal to 500/. sterling, for preventing 
those accidents, or so to adjust the tires that it 


“will become absolutely impossible for them to 


be seriously damaged. 

Dr. F. M. Sraprr publishes in the Revue 
Universelle des Mings, de la Métallurgie, d&c., for 
August, 1879, ‘Etude de I’'Influence de la 





Chaleur de l’Intérieur de la Terre,’ which con- 
tains much very valuable matter, especially in 
reference to the possibility of constructing tun- 
nels in high mountains. 


M. At. Povurcer contributes to the Bulletin 
of the Société de l’Industrie Minérale, which is 
published under the direction of the Adminis- 
trative Council of Saint-Etienne, a note, ‘Sur 
l’Analyse des Minerais de Chrome et des Pro- 
duits Chromiféres.’ His remarks on combina- 
tions of chrome with iron and steel are of con- 
siderable value. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

Venice: its History, Art, 
Modern Life. By C. Yriarte. Translated from 
the French by F. J. Sitwell. (Bell & Sons. )— 
This is the English version of the brilliant 
‘Venice,’ by M. C. Yriarte, which, when pub- 
lished by M. Rothschild, of Paris, we reviewed 
with much praise. The cuts are the same, with 
some differences of arrangement consequent on 
corresponding changes in the text. On the 
whole the text is the same as in the French pub- 
lication and renders the original with commend- 
able tact and freedom. At most we could suggest 
but unimportant points which seem improvable ; 
the excellent criticisms and bright narrative 
of the accomplished author are satisfactorily 
reproduced. The woodcuts, which are through- 
out admirable, are all here, and but seldom, 
and never to an important degree, the worse 
for wear. Generally speaking, these illus- 
trations fully deserve that title in its high 
and original sense ; whether they reproduce 
pictures, objets dart, portraits, buildings, or 
sculptures, they are all that could be de- 
sired. In fact, this book occupies the very 
highest rank in its class; as a gift-book it is 
worthy of a prince’s or an artist's acceptance. 
The section on Venetian sculpture is an admir- 
able epitome of a subject which deserves work- 
ing out fully, but, according to the scale of this 
book, it would be hard to improve on M. Yriarte’s 
account. 

The Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters. 
Translated and edited from the “Dohme Series”’ 
by A. H. Keane. Illustrated. (Chatto & 
Windus. )—This is one of the handsomest books 
of the season. It is intended to range with 
the republished sections of the famous work of 
“Bibliophile Jacob,” and is similarly illustrated. 
The so-called ‘‘ Dohme Series” is one of the best 
collections of its kind, and this volume is one of 
the best of the body. Dr. Dohme begins the 
book with an essay on Einhart, as he is now 
called, the luminary of the Court of Charle- 
magne, whose legendary flight through the snow 
with that emperor’s daughter has, unhappily, 
been disproved. So many legends have been 
pulled to pieces that we hope soon to hear 
of a Society for the Protection of Legendary 
Lore. Of course, in a single volume the sections 
devoted to any part must be too brief for more 
than the most comprehensive treatment of the 
several subjects, nevertheless we may notice 
with pleasure Dr. Rosenberg’s history of the 


Industries, and 





Little Masters, the number of whom is increased 
beyond that which is accepted. It is a paper 
which is,;so much out of proportion to other sec- 
tions that it seems to have been imported bodily 
into the volume without regard to its neigh- 
bours. Herr Schmidt has treated M. Schén- 
gauer and A. Diirer with skill and an unusually 
light hand. Dr. Woltman displays his wonted 
care and tact in ‘‘ Hans Burckmair.” The wel- 
come account of Bazzi is from the pen of Herr 
R. Vischer, who has treated his favourite Luca 
Signorelli with an incompleteness which is as 
much due to lack of space as to anything else. 
The reader will not find here a complete and 
consecutive history of the phases of art indi- 
cated by the title, progressively recording the 
development of design from various neuclei ; he 
will find instead a series of detached essays on 
famous artists. “The Early (?) French School” 
begins with M. Poussin, and includes only Le 
Brun, Mignard, and Claude. Not the least 
important part of this volume is the numerous 
woodcuts, some of which are admirable. 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary 
Portraits. (Sampson Low & Co.)—This is the 
fourth part of a series, three parts of which 
we have already praised on account of the 
fidelity and happy character of most of the like- 
nesses, the sole defect of which is the superflu- 
ous touching up the faces have received. Brief 
biographies supply the chief data of the careers 
of the “Men of Mark.” Among the best portraits 
are those of Mr. Cross, Justice Mellor, Sir F. 
Kelly, Lord Justice James, Mr. Poynter, which 
is nevertheless a little grim, the Chinese Envoy, 
Mr. Frith, and Mr. Hook, which is rather hard. 
On the whole the lawyers come out best in photo- 
graphy, and the artists, e.g., Messrs. Ouless, 
Faed, Nicol, and B. Foster, worst. This 
volume fully sustains the high character of its 
forerunners, and is fit to go wherever they have 
gone. 

The Magazine of Art. Illustrated. (Cassell 
& Co.)—This is the second volume of a readable 
serial, enriched with neat and pretty woodcuts, 
and comprising some excellent light essays, and 
others the defect of which is excess of light- 
ness ; likewise papers on important subjects so 
brief that they cannot but be rather flimsy. 

Moral Songs. By Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 
Illustrated. (Masters & Co.)—This is a neatly 
prepared little volume of verses which, despite a 
false concord or two and certain other slips which 
a brief examination detected, are carefully and 
neatly written. The themes are moral, pathetic, 
and edifying. Some of the cuts are charming. 
The best is that which, with much —— 
and purity, illustrates ‘ The Widow's Child,’ 
little girl embracing her widowed mother. Sey 
others, though pretty, are commonplace. 

Our Own Country: Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial. Tlustrated. (Cassell & Co. )—This is the 
complete volume containing a series of papers 
of which we have already commended ;arts. 
Capital woodcuts of famous and beautiful, his- 
torical and legendary sites in Great Britain 
are joined to spirited and varied descriptions, 
which develope the main points in the history 
of each place, and aid in making vivid and, it 
may be, lasting impressions. It is a first-rate 
book for an intelligent boy of twelve or fourteen. 

The Song of the Bell. By F. von Schiller. 
Translated by W. H. Furness. Illustrated by 
A. L. Meyer. (London, Hachette & Co.; 
Munich, Stroefer.)—The vignettes and borders 
of this volume are due to Herr R. Seitz, and 
they exhibit much care and good taste. The 
more important designs represent scenes sug- 
gested by the “Song” ; these, especially those 
which display domestic subjects, are in many 
instances extremely pretty, nice, and delicate in 
sentiment and also sound in execution. As usual 
with German designs of pretension, some of them 
are academic and sometimes cold, not to say 
affected and conventional. German art of this 
kind is seldom spontaneous and sincere. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 

THESE rooms, which were filled last year to 
overflowing with old masters’ studies and the 
water-colour drawings of deceased modern 
artists, are now much less crowded. They are 
hung with studies for pictures and portions of 
pictures, in chalks, ink, pen, silver point, and 
pencil, by living artists, mostly members of the 
Royal Academy, and there is also a collection of 
drawings and water colours by living English 
and foreign draughtsmen. The latter will not 
detain us long, and it is desirable in the first 
instance to consider the former, because not 
only are they more important and instructive, 
but they are greater novelties to the public 
in general. They are hung in the East Gallery 
and the Vestibule. 

A general view impresses two things on the 
visitor—1, the high degree of technical skill and 
the rare genius displayed by several of the con- 
tributors ; 2, the influence on the works of 
more than one of our artists of the moods and 
the styles, not to say the mannerisms, of certain 
old masters, who may be said to reappear with 
more or less distinctness in the productions 
before us. Mr. Poynter, who is anything but 
an imitator or plagiarist, obviously thinks in the 
language and breathes the inspiration of Michael 
Angelo, and, with solid and scholarly draughts- 
manship, represents some of his model’s idiosyn- 
crasies, such as an extreme freedom in the 
actions of his figures, boldness in the conception 
of their attitudes, and the smallness of their ex- 
tremities. These studies prove that Sir F. 
Leighton has been even more deeply affected by 
the sculpture of Phidias than Messrs. W. B. 
Richmond and E. B. Jones have been influenced 
by the spirit of the Cinquecento painters. Mr. 
Watts looks to Raphael's latest style with affec- 
tion, and is partially attracted by the Bolognese 
masters ; Mr. Legros uses the sad and dignified 
language of Spanish art. It might even be said 
that Mr. Marks follows in the steps of R. Van 
der Weyden and omits the archaisms of that 
fine painter. 

Between the doors of the East Gallery is the 
large Drapery Cartoon for ‘Sea Gulls’ (No. 297), 
by Mr. A. Moore: a single female figure walk- 
ing on the sea-shore, with her back to the wind, 
which blows her draperies violently. The dis- 
position of the robes is elaborate and ornate ; 
there is much and original beauty of style, and 
capital action; but the forms do not fill the 
drapery, and the folds are not accounted for by 
the contours within ; the technique is thus shown 
to be defective in searching qualities. The figure 
looks like a bas-relief, and the very design, 
though intended to be pictorial, is best adapted 
for that form of execution. A Study of a Poppy 
in Seed (442), by the same artist, is admirable in 
style, but the execution lacks searching skill and 
completeness. No. 443, Two Studies of Hands, 
are examples of a massive mode of drawing, which 
is very welcome. The Stwly of Drapery for a 
Figure in Action (456), a girl playing at ‘‘ touch 
wood,” treated in a quasi-classic mood, is pretty, 
full of grace and action.—Great ,is the contrast 
between the above and the works in three 
chalks, ‘‘ practical,” learned, and solid as their 
draughtsmanship is, which Mr. W. H. Hunt 
has sent. They include Study of a Head for a 
Picture (298), which has a sorrowful and tender 
expression ; the lines of the features lack some- 
thing of fineness, not refinement. Study of 
a Head for a Picture (540) is the portrait 
of the artist’s elder son.—Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond’s Three Studies of Female Figures (300) are 
in silver point, and beautiful instances of a 
manner which delights in selected forms of 
nature, a little over-refined, but graceful and very 
heedfully mastered. A Study of a Head and Male 
Figure (302) are equally good. Also notice- 
able are the same ainter’s contributions Nos. 
324-327, and, above all, Studies from the Nude 
(465), although the proportions of the recumbent 





figure are not irreproachable; the other subject, 
which shows a naked boy piping, is in style 
a lovely reminiscence of the better parts of the 
Panathenaic frieze. Studies of Hands and Feet 
(466) could hardly be more delicate or sound 
than they are. 

No. 304 is of all the works of Mr. Legros 
here that which we prefer, called Study from 
the Antique: it represents a naked torso, the 
lovely ‘‘ Townley Venus,” in the British 
Museum, one of the finest sculptures in 
existence. Drawn with mastery and modelled 
with consummate skill, it reproduces the pecu- 
liar texture of the original. It is distinguished 
by profound feeling for antique art ; it is better 
‘carried out’ than several of the heads, Aca- 
demy studies, and examples for students, in 
some of which the quantities are not fully 
accounted for, while their contours in per- 
spective are not beyond challenge. Portrait of 
E. J. Poynter, Esq. (307), which is accompanied 
by the etched reproduction from it, is more 
brilliant and more like the subject than the 
etching. What a masterly draughtsman Mr. 
Legros can be is proved by the capital portraits 
of J. H. Pollen, Esq. (318), Sir F. Leighton 
(319), and G. F. Watts, Esq. (820), of which the 
P.R.A.’s is the best likeness, though the first 
narrowly misses perfection in that respect. All 
are admirably modelled.—Mr. Marks’s Study of 
the Stem and Roots of a Tree (315) would not be 
disowned by Hollar or Holbein, so solid, search- 
ing, and vigorous is it. His Sketches at the 
Zoological Gardens for the Picture of ‘ Con- 
vocation’ (527) have the raciness of medizeval 
satire, and are proofs of extraordinary skill. 
This frame comprises birds, their heads and 
feet, every one of which possesses indi- 
vidual character and is vigorously handled. 
It was this draughtsman’s Devotion (285) which 
reminded us of R. Van der Weyden. This 
is a ‘‘thorough” study of an old woman 
seated in church; all the draperies, complex and 
solid as they are, evince conscientious motives 
and rare skill. The face has pathos and a 
serious expression.—Several portraits in pencil 
by Lady Lindsay (329-335) are well sketched 
and lifelike.—Very few examples of draughts- 
manship here surpass in their solidity and skil- 
ful disposition of statuesque robes the Studies 
of Drapery for ‘ Coriolanus’ (338), which we re- 
commend to artists as recalling Phidias’s varied 
modes of disposing the folds on the figures they 
cover, but do not conceal or deform. Here the 
art is dignified and searching, the design has 
the repose of fine antique sculpture, and, in 
that respect, is antithetical to the ‘‘ fidgety” 
arrangements of Mr. A. Moore, whose figure 
on the sea-shore, No. 297, should be compared 
with one of these less pretentious, and less showy, 
but more learned instances of Mr. J. D. Lin- 
ton’s loyal art and pure taste. 

The strenuous studies and the academical 
training of Sir Frederick Leighton are better 
displayed by the numerous drawings he has sent 
to this gallery than by any other of his works, 
except the statue in bronze. This severity and 
the accompanying skill are apparent in the 
capital sketches in oil called Studies of Thistles 
and Teazles (395), examples of extreme delicacy 
and fineness, but nothing redounds more 
to the draughtsman’s credit than A Lemon 
Tree (408), which was executed from nature at 
Capri in 1850, and has long been regarded by 
the President’s friends as a triumph of drawing 
pure and simple, a marvel of precision, almost 
Greek sculpturesque refinement, and irreproach- 
able delicacy. Sir Frederick Leighton has 
made more than one drawing of this nature, 
but none approaches this example of his 
patience and tenacity of purpose. As throw- 
ing light on these elements of his character the 
‘Lemon Tree’ will be a novelty to ‘‘out- 
siders.”” It shows the jinesse of an engraver, 
the choice and style of a thoroughly trained 
sculptor. Da Vinci himself, who seems to have 
revelled in such studies, would heartily applaud 





this one, which reminds us of many examples 
of that great old master’s art which are now at 
Windsor. No. 416 is a Study for a Head in 
the Picture of ‘Cimabue,’ and was drawn in the 
manner of the ‘Lemon Tree,’ that is from nature, 
in a selected artistic fashion, with unflinching 
care and solid, searching power. Some of the 
details of the important picture of the ‘ Daphne- 
phoria’ by the P.R.A. are admirably illustrated 
in the Studies of Drapery, Nos. 397, 398, and 
399, and also in Nos. 402 to 405. Of these the 
student will not fail to notice No. 399, which 
has all the movement of the figure. Instinct 
with Greek grace is No. 397—the girl who holds 
up her robe with both hands while she goes 
on her way in the procession and sings aloud. 
In this fine study the forms within the dress 
are thoroughly accounted for. In fact, it is an 
example of high intelligence directing great 
technical skill, and the result is an animation 
in the design which cannot be overpraised. 
The disposition of the draperies is creditable 
to the painter, who affects the mode of 
the sculptures of the temple of Nike Apteros 
even more than of those of the Parthenon; 
of this No. 403 is the most striking instance. 
Two Studies of Heads (498), by the same artist, 
are most noble and fine. The Study of an 
Arm (500), raised from the shoulder, is fine as 
a bronze, exquisitely drawn, and modelled with 
consummate learning. 

From the contributions of the President of 
the Royal Academy to those of Mr. E. Burne 
Jones the step is not great, but the differences 
between them are, as we have stated, radical. 
No studies here show more pathos, more sweet 
and noble beauty, than those of Mr. Jones. The 
delicacy of some of them is singularly charm- 
ing, and they evince exquisite care and refine- 
ment. See No. 340, Two Studies for Figures of 
‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ and No. 341, Study of 
Drapery for ‘ Merlin.’ The expression in No. 
339, Study of a Head in Monochrome, is pathetic 
and subtle. The forms are of a higher type 
than that which Botticelli affected, and have 
the sweetness and the spiritualized grace of 
Piero della Francesca. Of the more complete 
works here by this designer none is more im- 
pressive than Study of Drapery for Three 
Trumpeters in ‘The Procession of Psyche’ 
(353), a most noble example, comprising three 
draped figures, the actions of which repeat 
each other, in the manner of the Byzantine 
mosaicists, of Orcagna’s finest mood, and, 
above all, of Blake’s divine ‘Sons of the 
Morning.’ Three figures solemnly blow huge 
trumpets and march slowly together, step by 
step, in the procession. The features of Two 
Heads (354) are very beautiful, and the expres- 
sion is fine. No. 362, Two Heads, comprises one 
example of especial loveliness, instinct with a 
spiritual espiéglerie which marked the angels of 
Fra Angelico. We turn with renewed pleasure 
to No. 379, an exquisite Study of Lilies, which 
should be looked at with Mr. A. Moore’s 
Studies of Flowers (454) and the ‘Lemon Tree’ of 
the P.R.A. Apart from the pathos and beauty 
of many heads here, the lover of fine design 
will delight in the animated actions and the 
consummate grace of numerous figures intended 
for pictures, including Thee Studies (874), Three 
Studies of Drapery (377), and No. 505, Study of 
Two Girls, Red and Gold, looking over a balcony 
to a street below them, figures marked by 
vitalizing power of avery rare quality. Luna 
(511), treated in the Cinquecento manner—a 
large goddess ‘‘ seated in her silver chair” and 
beaming on the huge planet Earth—is one of 
the finest works of its kind, an instance of the 
peculiarly happy ‘‘ survival” of a noble style. 
No. 513, Studies for ‘ Girls on Staircase,’ a lovely 
group, represents for the first time in public a 
picture of which the design is marvellously 
beautiful. It is also a masterpiece of colour, 
and we hope before long to describe it fully. 
Studies of Armour for ‘ Perseus’ (518) are most 
valuable. 
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We notice some admirable examples by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, including Portrait of Charles 
Newton, Esq. (386), done many years ago, and 
Study of « Head (387), a noble illustration of 
character. No. 388, a portrait of Mr. Arthur 
Prinsep, proves the noble inspiration of the 
artist. No. 390, Portrait of Thomas Wright, of 
Manchester, refers to a famous picture by Mr. 
Watts and, though in chalks, is modelled like a 
painting in oil. On the screen are more studies 
by Mr. Watts which no one should overlook ; 
they are Nos. 484 to 495.—Nos. 255 and 256 are 
capital studies by Mr. Val. Prinsep, who sends 
other interesting examples, but none better than 
the above. 

We come now to the contributions of Mr. 
Poynter. Those which are worthy of most 
attentive observation, where all are remarkable, 
are as follows : Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. E. R. 
Bourke (424), a three-quarters-length figure, 
seated, in full face, executed in red and black 
chalk, a superb instance of searching execution 
and fine modelling of flesh; Cartoon for the 
Fresco of ‘St. Stephen’ (419), which is in a 
church at Dulwich, a work we have already 
described at length—the studies represent a 
nude male figure and part of a skeleton, and 
show scholarly draughtsmanship of a high 
order. Study of Armour for the ‘St. George’ in 
the Houses of Parliament (422) is beautiful, a fine, 
painter-like production. In frame No. 430, 
Studies for the Figure of ‘ Psyche,’ the central 
figure is in the finest “ Roman” style, a superb 
design for sculpture in silver, the side view 
of a figure leaning on a pedestal, produced 
en camaien, to reproduce the effect of the 
metal. No. 431 includes a Study for a Head 
in § Atalanta’s Race’ (Lord Wharncliffe’s pic- 
ture), and two nude male figures that are full of 
power and learning, good examples of a large 
style, needing a little correction as to the pro- 
portions of some of the parts. In No. 434 are 
capital Studies for a Figure in the Fresco of ‘ St. 
Stephen,’ a man who is pulling on his coat. 
On the screens in this room are many similar 
studies. Mr. Poynter’s share in this exhibition 
includes studies for nearly all the pictures at 
Wortley Hall, at Dulwich, and at South Ken- 
sington. In the Water-Colour Gallery is a Vene- 
tian view, which we shall notice next week. 

Mr. Alma Tadema is not adequately repre- 
sented by his drawings here, yet visitors should 
admire his Two Studies for ‘ The Contrary Oracle’ 
(450) and No. 453, other elements of the same 
picture, and Studies of Architecture (452), highly 
characteristic portions of drapery and figures and 
architectonic decorations.—Mr. G. Howard’s 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone (523), seated in a 
chair and reading, is curiously interesting as a 
piece of art in prose, an unheroic likeness of 
the orator. His likeness of Mr. Carlyle in the 
same frame is not nearly equal to the subject. — 
Nos. 269 to 274 are drawings by Mr. T. Erat 
Harrison, the originals of the illustrations to 
the ‘VI. Greek Myths’ which we reviewed 
some time ago, and which are among the most 
honourable and vigorous designs on these walls, 
works of very high promise indeed.—It would be 
wrong to refuse praise to Mr. M. R. Corbett’s 
Study of Drapery for a Frieze (275) and Group of 
Two Figures (276). They are careful and powerful 
instances of good design and workmanship.—A 
Study of a lady seated in a chair (288), by Mr. 
Boughton, is faithful to the “life,” therefore 
solid and animated ; Study for the Picture of 
‘ Ruffled Waters’ (291), by the same, a girl carry- 
ing a pail, is a cleverly balanced, spirited figure. 

We reserve notes on the water-colour draw- 
ings in this exhibition until next week. 





THE COPYRIGHT CONSOLIDATION AND AMENDMENT 
BILL, 1879, IN ITS RELATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 


I. 

THE subject of Art copyright is again agitating 
the minds of the artists, nor is this to be won- 
dered at, for the framers of the Bill hurriedly 
brought in by the Government at the end of 
last session seem to have approached their work 





without due reflection, or without a thorough 
appreciation of the nature of the subject they 
had to treat. 

It should, however, be remembered that the 
main object in bringing in the Bill at so late 
a period was to allow of its being considered 
and criticized in the colonies during the recess. 
By far the most important part of the Bill, so 
far as the colonies are concerned, is that which 
relates to literature, music, and the drama. It 
would be foreign to our present purpose to in- 
vestigate the proposed enactments in this part 
of the Bill; but it may be safely affirmed that 
it has received much more careful consideration 
than has been bestowed on that section which 
deals with copyright in relation to the Fine 
Arts. 

Seeing that opinions at home on this subject 
are so immature, unsettled, and conflicting, and 
considering that creative art is so rare in the 
colonies, the members of the Government re- 
sponsible for the Bill may well have thought 
that any clauses, however crude and incon- 
gruous, that would serve as a basis for further 
discussion and consideration, would meet their 
present purpose. It may therefore be reason- 
ably hoped that all thoughtful criticism and 
suggestion on this head will be welcome to the 
Cabinet, and in this belief we shall proceed to 
examine the Bill as it now stands. 

The first point that strikes us is that the 
draughtsman has failed to appreciate the full 
meaning of ‘‘ copyright” as applied to works of 
imaginative art. We may here remark that 
there is no definition of ‘‘ copyright” in the 
Bill. We find concise yet carefully framed 
definitions of (inter alia) ‘‘ book,” ‘‘ dramatic 
piece,” ‘‘ painting,” ‘‘ print,” and ‘‘ person.” 

It might be thought that some of these terms 
are scarcely more technical or less generally 
understood than ‘‘ copyright,” but yet, by a 
strange omission, that important word finds no 
place in the category of definitions. We are 
left, therefore, to guess at the meaning attached 
to it by the framer of the Bill. 

We believe that, generally—or, at any rate, 
conversationally—speaking, the word ‘‘ copy- 
right” applied to any work suggests to most 
minds only the exclusive right of copying or 
repeating that particular work. We are most 
familiar with its use in relation to literature, 
and, consciously or unconsciously, the restricted 
meaning we loosely attach to it in that connexion 
limits our appreciation of its more extended sig- 
nificance when applied to the Fine Arts. In 
popular parlance, copyright in a book means the 
right of printing or multiplying copies of that 
book. Copyright in a painting, however, means 
not only the right of copying that painting, but 
the sole right of reproducing the design of the 
artist, as expressed in that painting, by means 
of sculpture, engraving, or any other known 
process of art. A thought or idea is public pro- 
perty. It is the form of expression of that 
thought or idea that constitutes the design of the 
artist. It is the individuality of the author 
stamped on the thought, which may be ex- 
pressed in colour, in monochrome, or in marble, 
and that, however expressed, copyright should 
protect in every form of graphic or plastic art, 
no matter in which form it may happen to have 
been first expressed. 

We believe that the existence of this ‘‘ de- 
sign,” or abstract form of thought in the brain 
of the author, and its capability of being ex- 
pressed at his will, and communicated to the 
spectator in various concrete forms, has not been 
constantly present to the mind of the framer of 
the Bill. This belief is to some extent strength- 
ened by the fact that the word “‘design,” of 
which there is no definition, is only used once in 
the whole Bill (except in such of the definitions 
as have been copied from, or founded on, exist- 
ing Acts), and in that one case the word occurs 
in a sentence copied verbatim from the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners. 

The failure to remember the distinction be- 





tween copying a painting and repeating or imi- 
tating the design in that painting can alone 
explain the fact that photography has been 
dealt with in the provisions relating to works 
of Fine Art, properly so called. It is, of 
course, evident that there can be no “‘ design,” 
in the sense above indicated, in a photo- 
graph. The operator may show great taste in 
the arrangement of his models and accessories, 
but he can create nothing. His work can at 
best never be anything beyond a more or less 
perfect copy of the objects in front of the lens of 
his camera. No doubt the result of his skill 
and labour should be protected, but, unfortu- 
nately, treating this protection in the same 
clauses with copyright as applicable to works of 
imaginative art has led to much confusion. 

It is always dangerous to legislate by 
“‘reference” and ‘‘ qualification” when the 
subjects dealt with differ in their essential 
natures; and yet this is the scheme upon 
which the Bill is formed. The provisions 
with respect to paintings are first set forth at 
some length. Those provisions are then made 
to apply, with certain qualifications and 
additions, to sculpture, engraving, and photo- 
graphy ; and lastly come some comprehen- 
sive clauses as to works of art generally. 
The draughtsman is thus enabled to deal with 
the whole subject of the Fine Arts in a space of 
little more than four pages. As far as compact- 
ness, uniformity of treatment, and facility of 
reference go, statutes drawn in this way are 
perfect. Unfortunately the matter will not 
always fit the measure, and the latter being 
inflexible the former must give way. In the 
present instance it is scarcely possible to realize 
all the difficulties that would arise if the Bill 
were allowed to pass into law in its present 
state. Many of them, however, are palpable. 
For example, the first section relating to paint- 
ings (sec. 25) declares that ‘‘The author of an 
original painting shall be entitled to copyright 
therein throughout Her Majesty’s dominions, 
whether the painting is first published in or out 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, and whether the 
author is or is not a British subject, or domi- 
ciled or resident in Her Majesty’s dominions, 
unless the painting is first published out of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and the author thereof is 
not a British subject, and not domiciled in Her 
Majesty’s dominions at the time of the first 
publication.” 

The draughtsman was, no doubt, familiar witl 
the words ‘‘first publication.” He had con- 
stantly used them in the previous part of the 
Bill with reference to books. He had probably 
heard them used with reference to engraving, 
and he at once concluded he might indulge his 
love of uniformity and apply them to painting. 
This would, at first sight, seem the more ex- 
traordinary, as the Royal Commissioners, com- 
menting on the Act of 1862, say in their Report : 
‘‘We understand that the reason for making the 
term, in the case of paintings, the life of the 
artist and seven years, was to avoid the necessity 
of proving the date of publication, which is, it is 
said, in the case of a painting frequently im- 
possible. There would be equal difficulty, it is 
reasonable to suppose, in proving the date of 
publication of sculpture, and we have already 
shown that it exists, to a minor degree, in the 
case of all literary works. We think it desirable- 
as far as possible to get rid of this difficulty. By 
adopting as the term the life of the artist and a 
certain time after death, the result will be 
attained.” 

The preamble of the Bill recites that by this 
Report the Commissioners have made various 
recommendations which cannot be carried into. 
effect without the authority of Parliament, and 
that it is expedient to make provisions concern- 
ing them. It might, therefore, have been 
thought that the draughtsman would have con- 
sidered he was bound to follow these recommen- 
dations where they were distinct and complete, 
and was at liberty to introduce provisions of his 
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own only in addition to or in aid of these 
recommendations. 

We shall find, however, that where uniformity 
and concise legislation by reference are incom- 
patible with these recommendations, the latter 
have been entirely disregarded. The most 
startling example of this we shall notice here- 
after, when we consider the provisions dealing 
with plastic art. However, to return for a 
moment to “first publication.” There is no 
definition of ‘‘ publication ” in the Bill. Indeed, 
the most superficial examination of judicial de- 
cisions with a view to its definition must have 
led to its rejection as being inapplicable to 
paintings. It has been held in a reported case 
that exhibition in the Royal Academy is no 
publication. 

That exhibition with the view of getting sub- 
scriptions for an engraving is no publication. 

That sale is no publication. 

That the publication of a wood engraving with 
a description of the painting in a magazine is no 
publication. 

But in the same case, on appeal, it was laid 
down by one of the judges that a painting is 
published ‘‘ the moment the eye of the public 
is allowed to rest on it.” Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, in his ‘ Digest of the Laws of Copy- 
right,’ says :-—‘‘ Publication in reference to 
books means publication for sale. Itis doubtful 
whether in relation to works of art it has any 
other meaning.” Again, in the appendix to 
the Copyright Report, he says :—‘‘ As to what 
amounts to a publication of a work of art, I 
know of no precise authority. The case of 
Prince Albert v. Strange shows that at common 
law the author of a work of art has a right to 
prevent it from being copied without his leave. 
I should doubt whether such would be the case 
(apart from the statutes) if a work of art was 
exhibited for money. The question, however, 
is one of no practical importance.” 

But the question will unfortunately be one of 
great practical importance if the Bill is to stand as 
drawn ; and it seems strange, to say the least, 
that aterm rejected by the Commissioners as 
uncertain, and the meaning of which is admit- 
tedly doubtful to a learned judge who has 
searched the authorities, should be considered 
so simple by the draughtsman as to call for 
neither definition nor explanation. 

We have criticized this in detail, and dwelt 
on it more at length than we should otherwise 
have done, by reason of its being the first typical 
example of the kind of inaccuracy almost in- 
evitably found in Acts dealing with several sub- 
jects together, which are apparently similar, but 
which in reality essentially differ from each other. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Woo.tner has nearly completed the life- 
size, full-length marble statue of the late Mr. 
George Dawson, the popular orator of Birming- 
ham, which represents him in the act of speak- 
ing. We have already fully described and 
criticized the figure. It isto be set up at Birming- 
ham. The same sculptor has just finished a fine 
and expressive bust of the late Hon. Mr. Henry 
Dudley Ryder, of which the high finish is cha- 
racteristic. Another bust of equal excellence is 
far advanced in his hands, that of Dr. Percival, 
formerly Head Master of Clifton School, and 
now Provost of Trinity College, Oxford. Mr. 
Woolner has in hand a portrait-statue of a lady 
in the character of Enid, from the Laureate’s 
idyl, advancing with the cakes in her hands. 
This is a charming study of drapery, in a 
graceful action, and is marked by great purity 
and simple beauty, as becomes the character, in 
the form and face. This is one of a series of 
statues illustrating the ‘Idyls of the King,’ 
several of which have already been seen by 
our readers at the Academy Exhibitions. In 
the same studio is a bust of the late Sir John 
Quain, judge, just finished ; likewise the monu- 
mental headstone to be placed at the grave of 





Sir Francis Grant in the burial-ground at Melton 
Mowbray, a very simple and unpretending work, 
the design being an upright slab of marble, 
shaped with a lancet head and Gothic mouldings, 
to protect the surface like the dripstone of a 
window light, and serving as a frame to the flat 
surface of the tablet. On this surface is a Celtic 
cross interchanged with an eight-pointed star, 
elements which are to be emphasized in colour 
and gold. Above the inscription Mr. Woolner 
is to carve two branches of berbery, the badge 
of the family of the deceased P.R. A. 

Tue Directors of the Grosvenor Gallery Exhi- 
bition propose to publish by subscription a 
series of permanent autotype reproductions from 
drawings, forty-eight in number, by old masters 
in the Guise collection, Christ Church College, 
Oxford. The works are by Da Vinci, Raphael, 
Mantegna and his school, Verrocchio, Peru- 
gino, M. Angelo, Giorgione, Correggio, and the 
early Florentine school, and will shortly be 
ready for issue. 

Tue death of Mr. William Shayer is an- 
nounced in the obituary of this week. Mr. 
Shayer had long been known as a popular land- 
scape painter and member of the Society of 
British Artists. He had attained the age of 
ninety-two years, and died at Shirley, near 
Southampton, on the 2ist ult. Our readers 
will notice in the great age of this painter 
another instance of the longevity of artists, of 
which we recorded several examples last week. 

An English gentleman who was lately in 
Florence writes :—‘‘ They are scraping the 
whole surface of the Duomo in Florence, and 
washing it, bas-reliefs and all, with sulphuric 
acid, to make it look new ; and I heay they are 
going to do the same with Giotto’s Campanile. 
In the front of the Duomo they are tearing down 
the ornamentation round the doors, and replacing 
it with florid modern Renaissance scroll-work.” 

Srupents of old engraving and of art in general 
will be glad to hearthat Mr. Richard Fisher has 


consented that Messrs. Dulau & Co. shall sell | 


copies of his richly illustrated and privately 
printed catalogue of the prints in his collection, 
a work we reviewed not long since, which con- 
tains new studies on the relationship of Mare 
Antonio to Albert Diirer at Rome and elsewhere. 
Mr. Fisher’s critical deductions are of great 
value and novelty. He also supplies notices 
of Holbein and other masters. 

Tue Building News, generally well informed 
in respect to such operations, states that the 
proposed restorations of the Church of St. 
Barthlomew - the - Great, Smithfield, embrace 
the rebuilding of the apse and of the north 
transept, both of which works will require that 
land be bought adjoining the church. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. issue in London, 
that is, ‘‘London in England,” and in New 
York, Boston, and Chicago Messrs. Ester & 
Lauriat publish, the American Art Review. The 
promoters desire that this periodical should occupy 
a position in the States analogous to that held 
in Europe by the Gazette des Beaux Arts, LD’ Art, 
the Portfolio, and the Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst. It will be found difficult te unite in one 
serial the characteristics of all four, but the new 
review makes a creditable attempt to do so. It 
is rather a popular magazine than a learned 
review, and has no claims to the latter title 
except such as are due to a clever translation of 
a paper on the Impressionists by M. Bertall, 
which was published lately in L’ Artiste, and a 
concise and edifying condemnation of Mr. Cun- 
dall’s ‘Holbein.’ There are one or two good 
and solid articles in the new magazine, which, 
naturally enough, does not fail in admiration for 
the artists of the United States, although it be- 
trays a large interest in matters European. It 
is enriched by some good woodcuts, of which at 
least one seems no stranger to us, and by M. 
Rajon’s first-rate etching of the so-called ‘ Por- 
trait of Murillo,’ which is in the Buda-Pest 
Gallery. The writer of the notice accompanying 





this plate evidently has no idea of the genuine 
‘Murillo’ in the Althorp Gallery. In a publica- 
tion of this character it would have been a grace- 
ful act to have placed a wreath on the tomb of 
that defunct North American art review, the 
Crayon, which struggled so long and so 
valiantly for existence. We wish the new-comer 
a better fete. 

Tue first part of the new Jahrbuch der 
Kéniglichen Preussischen Kunstsammlungen has 
been published at Berlin, under the editorship 
of Herr R. Dohme. It contains, besides an ex- 
cellent fac-simile of an undescribed engraving of 
a lady’s head in profile, of the greatest rarity 
and considerable beauty, which is now in the 
Print Room at Berlin, an elaborate essay on the 
subject by Herr F. Lippmann, Keeper of the 
Prints, who recognizes its primary resemblance 
to the works of P. della Francesa, but does not 
venture to affirm that it isby him. The writer 
believes it to be of the fifteenth century, but 
we should place it a little later, because some of 
its archaisms are affected rather than real. The 
same authority writes on an autograph letter 
of A. Diirer’s, with a drawing, which is in the 
Berlin Print Room. Dr. H. Grimm contributes 
a paper on the famous tomb in the Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo. The new publication is to appear 
quarterly, and proposes to deal with objects 
and questions of art and antiquity, especially as 
concerns the Berlin Musuem. Among its con- 
tributors are the learned editor, Dr. Bode, 
Dr. Jordan, Herr J. Friedlaender, and the 
above-named writers. 

THE obelisk at Alexandria, the subject of re- 
cent remonstrances against the plan for removing 
it to the United States, has been lowered from 
its place,—the place it has occupied for nearly 
two thousand years,—in order that it may be 
taken across the Atlantic. 

“W. Daniets, Artist,’ is the monumental 
title of a satirical tract which we have received 
from the author, Mr. William Tirebuck, of 
Liverpool. In his unbounded admiration for his 
subject, a painter whom the author imagines is 
still among us, the zeal of Mr. William Tirebuck 
has far outrun his discretion. If all his adorer 
says of him be true, Mr. W. Daniels must be a 
very uncommon being. Mr. William Tirebuck 
declares that he writes in fear of his painter, 
who lives behind ‘‘a very frank brass plate, 
on which is inscribed, W. Danrets, ARTIST,” — 
a brass plate attached to a door, surmounted by 
afanlight, behind which is ‘‘ a not quite life-sized 
bust of our poet Milton.” Here is ‘‘ the simple, 
hidden, unpromising abode of one of the most 
remarkable men and artists of this and, indeed, 
it must be said, of any other period.” If you go 
and sit for your portrait and find fault with what 
Mr. Daniels does in your likeness, it is at your 
peril. The precursor of the artist was Rembrandt ; 
Mr. Daniels has ‘‘ hurled himself against the 
world”; he is ‘‘like a Satan encountering the 
sun—a Lear defying the lightning—a Doré-like 
figure.” The satire is rough and crude, but 
the spirit of the work is undeniable, and the tract 
is a curiosity. 

CONSIDERABLE damage has been done by a 
fire in the Palazzo Sforza-Cesarini at Rome; a 
valuable Van Dyck was among the pictures 
burned. 











MR. DANNREUTHER begs to announce MUSIC, at 12, Orme Square, 
W., on THURSDAY EVENINGS, January 1th, 29th, February l2th and 








“6th. Violins, Mr. Henry Hotmes, Herr Kummer, and Herr Ludwig; 
Viola, Herr Carl Jung; Violoncello, M. Lasserre and Herr Daubert; 
Pianoforte, Mr. Dannreuther. Yocalist s Anna Williams, Miss 





Annie Butterworth, and Mr. Bernard Lane.—Subscription, One Guinea 
For particulars apply to Mr. E. Dannreuther, at the above address, 











Herne. Opera in Three Acts. Libretto 
written by Edward Oxenford ; composed 
by John Old. (Stanley Lucas & Co.) 

Tue publication of a new English opera 

seria is an event of such rare occurrence as 
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almost to merit the title of a phenomenon. 
The last occasion was, if we mistake not, in 
the autumn of 1876, when Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
‘Pauline’ was produced under Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s management at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Regarding the present work, there is no 
evidence to show the circumstances under 
which it was written, nor whether the com- 
poser was animated by the prospect of 
realizing the fruit of his labours by witness- 
ing its performance at some definitive place 
or time. The condition of English lyric art 
is not so hopeless as it was a few years ago, 
but, as a consequence of long years of 
failure, a spirit of utter distrust towards 
new works still prevails among the public, 
and also in managerial circles. The posi- 
tion is therefore difficult, but the com- 
posers must make the first move, and the 
publication of Mr. Old’s opera—apparently 
a spontaneous act—is therefore to be wel- 
comed. On his choice of a subject the 
composer deserves to be congratulated. A 
musician possessed of the imaginative faculty 
will find in the mythical or the legendary 
advantages not to be overlooked. Indeed, 
it may be said without rashness that, so far 
as regards serious opera, all other sources 
of inspiration have had their day. 

The legend of Herne the Hunter is purely 
English, and is quite susceptible of poetic 
and musical treatment. Ainsworth has 
chosen for his own purposes to blend the 
historical element with the traditional in 
his romance ‘ Windsor Castle,’ but his 
method has nothing akin to the nature of 
poetry, and the author of the present 
libretto has not done wisely in including 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn among his 
dramatis Making allowance for 
this defect, the scenario of the opera is not 
badly contrived. The Lord L’Estrange is 
about to be wedded tothe king’s ward, Lady 
Constance, and, atthe rising of the curiain, the 
festivities incidental to this event are taking 
place in Windsor Castle. But the assembled 
guestsare alarmed bythe gradually approach- 
ing sounds of Herne and his followers, and 
at length the demon appears to claim Con- 
stance as his bride. The scene opens, dis- 
covering a glade in Windsor Forest by 
moonlight, and Herne bears off his victim 
in triumph, the bystanders being powerless 
to interfere, though the king commands and 
threatens by turns. In the second act there 
is a scene between Herne and Constance, 
who rejects his advances, and commits her- 
self to the protection of Heaven, while reli- 
gious music resounds from a neighbouring 
chapel. The king, L’Estrange, and atten- 
dants arrive at this juncture, and Herne, 
who cannot resist the influence of the sacred 
name, disappears, leaving the maiden in a 
state of unconsciousness. When she re- 
vives, L’Estrange begs the monarch to allow 
the holy rite to be performed without delay, 
in order to foil any further designs of the 
fiend. Henry signifies assent, and subse- 
quently the party return to the Castle, where 
the revels of the first act are resumed as if 
nothing had happened. It is obvious that 
an extended opera could not be constructed 
out of such slender materials, and the 
second and third acts of this work are very 
brief. We regret to say that from a literary 
standpoint the libretto is absolutely worth- 
less. It was for many years accepted as a 
principle that any rubbish was good enough 


Persone. 








to set to music; but, happily, more noble 
ideas are now gaining ground, and such a 
book as this of Mr. Edward Oxenford can 
only be accepted under the strongest protest. 
Not only are the characters wholly wanting 
in verve and lifelike qualities, but the lines 
abound in puerilities worthy of the im- 
mortal Alfred Bunn. The king’s approach 
is thus heralded :— 
Potent is he, and proud withal 
Of his sea-surrounded realm ; 
The ship of state must steer all straight 
With a great king at the helm. 
Henry is made to perjure himself by declar- 
ing to Anne Boleyn that 
While the bright stars shine above, 
My heart shall prove sincere. 
And the chorus, speaking of the newly- 
wedded pair, state that 
Hymen’s task is over ; 
Two fond hearts are one; 
Happy is the lover 
Now the deed is done. 
Joyous, too, the maiden, 
Natural her pride, 
For her heart is laden 
With the name of bride, 
It would be easy to multiply examples, but 
these we have quoted will suffice. Lack of 
poetical feeling or expressiveness in words in- 
tended for musical treatment is almost fatal 
to the composer, at any rate when the sub- 
ject to be illustrated is serious or romantic. 
In many portions of this opera where Mr. 
Old has descended to commonplace the blame 
may justly be charged to the librettist. 
Speaking generally the music may be 
described as a curious compound of styles. 
The influence of the French, Italian, or 
German school is prevalent in turn, and the 
endeavour of the composer to cull the fruits 
of the modern development in operatic writing 
is apparent throughout. The work opens 
with a lengthy introduction, or ‘ Prolego- 
mena” as it is here termed, in which 
various themes, afterwards of importance, 
are announced. ‘There can be little ques- 
tion that an orchestral prelude to an opera 
should prepare the hearer for what is to 
come, but when the movement extends to 
any considerable length the adoption of the 
overture form may be considered desirable, 
as, for example, in ‘Der Freischiitz,’ ‘La 
Muette de Portici,’ or ‘Tannhiiuser.’ Mr. 
Old was ill advised when he selected the 
waltz rhythm for the opening chorus. The 
adoption of one of the older dance forms 
would have been infinitely preferable on 
all grounds. Further, Herne’s song, heard 
in the distance, is not sufficiently wild 
and unearthly in character, and its effect, 
even as regards musical contrast, is pro- 
portionately lessened. It is worth while 
calling attention to these points, as in other 
portions of the opera the composer aims 
at a high ideal and very nearly attains it. 
The quintet which occurs towards the close 
of the first act is admirably written, the 
voice parts being handled with remarkable 
freedom and with much musicianly skill; 
and the finale itself, despite the trivial 
Italian subject with which it commences, 
is a well-developed and very effective move- 
ment. The later acts contain many traces 
of an artistic hand, of which the cleverest, 
if not the most pleasing, occurs at the end 
of the opera, where the waltz chorus of the 
opening is blended with the strains of a 
march played by a military band on the 








stage. The accompaniments throughout 
are noteworthy for boldness and independ- 
ence, but of the scoring it is, of course, 
impossible to speak with any degree of con- 
fidence. Mr. Old has published a large 
number of pianoforte pieces and songs, but 
this opera is his first work of importance. 
As such it may be said to betoken great 
promise. An opera is, or should be, a 
compound of several art elements, and, 
judged by this standard, ‘ Herne’ cannot 
be termed a masterpiece; but in respect 
of the music it is worthy of high considera- 
tion, not so much for what it achieves, as 
for the hope it engenders of the composer’s 
future. 








NAPLES. 

Naples, Dec. 25, 1879. 

San Carto has at length opened wide its 
doors, and the appearance which the great 
theatre presented was of the most brilliant 
character. Every seat was taken, as might 
have been expected, for the Neapolitans were 
panting for music and ‘‘ spectacle ”—as much for 
the one, perhaps, as for the other. The first opera 
of the season was ‘La Stella del Nord’ of 
Meyerbeer, and the feeling for German music 
in Italy may be inferred from the following 
critique :—‘‘ The ‘ Stella del Nord’ is melodious 
music—German melody—but melody which, if 
it does not sound like Italian melody, is 
still melody which has measure and number, 
which has evidence of language, and which 
recoups that which is lost to the ear by what it 
gains on the mind. It does not fascinate, 
caress, flatter, like our melody, but yet it pleases, 
yet it moves us.” ‘The artists did their best, 
though somewhat embarrassed before so large 
and splendid an audience. Rubini was the 
favourite, and was repeatedly applauded. 
Alaighieri, says the critic, has lost somewhat 
of that elasticity which rendered his voice sc 
charming. The tenor Lestellier neither pleased 
nor displeased. Marcassi, the basso, is worthy 
of San Carlo, and was well received. ‘‘ Lower we 
will not descend in our notice of the artists ; 
but all did their best, and the performance was 
a success.” The ballet ‘Sieba,’ however, seems. 


NOTES FROM 


to have obtained a yet greater success. The 
prima ballerina, Signora Laurati, does not 


certainly effect prodigies, but gives proof of 
agility and strength. The primo ballerino is 
entitled to the same praise. 

‘L’Ebrea,’ it is said, will be represented on 
Saturday. H. W. 








Rusical Gossip, 


Mr. Cart Rosa has issued his prospectus for 
the coming season of English opera at Her 
Majesty's Theatre. The list of artists announced 
is a strong one, including the names of Miss 
Julia Gaylord, Mdlle. Lido, Miss Josephine 
Yorke, Madame Selina Dolaro, Miss Georgina 
Burns, Messrs. Joseph Maas, Charles Lyall, 
Dudley Thomas, F. C. Packard, Walter Bolton, 
Conly, Snazelle, Ludwig, and Leslie Crotty. In 
addition Miss Minnie Hauk and Herr Anton 
Schott, from Hanover, have been engaged for a 
limited number of nights. In addition to the 
standard works of Mr. Rosa’s répertoire, per- 
formances are promised of ‘ Aida,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
‘Mignon,’ and Goetz’s ‘Taming of the Shrew.’ 
The band will be led by Mr. Carrodus, Mr. 
Betjemann will be stage manager, and the 
duties of conductor will be shared by Mr. Carl 
Rosa and Mr. Randegger. The season will com- 
mence next Saturday (the 10th) with ‘ Rienzi,’ 
in which Herr Schott will make his first appear- 
ance in English opera ; on Monday, the 12th, 
‘Carmen’ will be given, and on the following 
evening ‘Mignon.’ ‘The production of the 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ with Miss Minnie Hauk 
as Catherine, is fixed for Tuesday, the 20th. 
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Dr. Sparks, the organist of Leeds Town Hall, 
is preparing a biography of the late Mr. Henry 
Smart, and he has issued a circular, a copy of 
which has been forwarded to us, asking for any 
information with regard to Smart’s professional 
career. 


M. Cuartes Lamoureux, the conductor of 
the Opera at Paris, has resigned his post, in 
consequence of the interference with his functions 
of M. Vaucorbeil, the new director. It is said 
that he will be succeeded by M. Ernest Altés, 
hitherto the assistant-conductor. 


On the 28rd ult. a concert of remarkable 
historical interest was given at the Brussels 
Conservatoire by M. Gevaert. The music con- 
sisted entirely of compositions of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, all the 
pieces being performed on, or accompanied by, 
the instruments ef their time, belonging tothe fine 
collection in the Conservatoire. The programme 
included pieces for the clavecin by Couperin, 
Rameau, Bach, Van den Gheyn, Scarlatti, 
sonatas by Handel and Boccherini, a psalm by 
Marot, an air from Lulli’s ‘ Amadis,’ and French 
noéls of the seventeenth century. 


ADOLPHE ADAM’s one-act opera, ‘ Le Farfadet,’ 
was to be revived during the past week at the 
Opéra Populaire, Paris. 


Tue Town Council of Leipzig has presented to 
the directors of the Gewandhaus Concerts a piece 
of land, 4,000 métres square, in the south-west 
suburb of the town, for the erection of the new 
concert-hall so long spoken of and so greatly 
required. 

Unper the title of ‘Musurgiana,’ Count L. F. 
Valdrighi, Custos of the Biblioteca Estense, at 
Modena, has published a little collection of 
essays, one of which, on the pianoforte, treats 
of a discovery made by the author in examining 
the archives of the state of Modena, that the 
name of the instrument is of far greater 
antiquity than has hitherto been supposed. 
The invention of the pianoforte has usually been 
attributed to Cristofori, and the date given 
as 1711. Two letters are printed in Count 
Valdrighi’s book from Paliarino, an instrument 
maker of the sixteenth century, to Alfonso IL, 
Duke of Modena, one dated 27th June, 1598, and 
the other 31st December of the same year, in 
both of which reference is made to an instrument 
called ‘‘ piano e forte.”” The exact nature of the 
instrument referred to does not yet appear to 
have been satisfactorily ascertained, though it 
was probably an improved variety of clavicembalo ; 
but the fact that more than a century before 
Cristofori’s invention some instrument was known 
as a ‘ pianoforte” seems to be proved beyond a 


doubt. 


Herr Max Brvcu has written to the Signale 
to contradict the report, which has appeared in 
several German papers, that he was about to 
resign the conductorship of the Stern’sche 
Verein at Berlin. 


TuHE prize of 1,000 marks, offered by Herr 
Tonger, a music publisher of Cologne, for the 
best Violin School, has been awarded to Herr 
Hermann Schréder, of Berlin. The first part 
of the work is already in print. 


Tue following new operas are to be produced 
in Italy in the course of the winter: Libano’s 
‘Sardanapale,’ at the Apollo Theatre, Rome ; 
Catalani’s ‘ Elda,’ at the King’s Theatre, Turin ; 
and Ponchielli’s ‘Il Figliuol Prodigo,’ at La 
Scala, Milan. 
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Every Evening at & o'clock until further notice. 

SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY 

MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, until 
further notice. 2 

Box Office open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
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THE WEEK. 
THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 

So far as regards novelty at Christmas it 
may be said that ‘‘ motley ’s the only wear,” 
not a single new piece of more importance 
than a mere lever de rideau having been pro- 
duced that does not claim to be more or less 
in the nature of a pantomime. Very little 
ambition or desire for novelty is shown by 
the concocters of these entertainments, who 
are content to ring endless changes upon 
the same set of bells. In stating, then, that 
‘Blue Beard’ is given at Drury Lane and 
‘Sindbad’ at Covent Garden, and that the 
outlying houses deal with equally familiar 
stories, all that need be said is spoken. At 
the Victoria, it is true, Mr. Cave has de- 
parted from the beaten track, and has 
substituted for Blue Beard that English 
monarch who disputes with Giles de Retz, 
Marquis de Laval, the position of prototype 
of the hero of Perrault’s famous story. At 
the Gaiety, too, the voyages of Gulliver 
have furnished the idea of a burlesque, 
which has, however, but the slightest claim 
to be called a pantomime. Practically there 
is no novelty of idea or treatment. This 
year’s tunes are substituted for last year’s ; 
school boards, Irish ‘‘ obstructives,”’ and the 
like are the subjects of some not very 
damaging satire; at one or two houses the 
African monarch who forms the latest ‘spoil 
of our arms”? is introduced under a thin dis- 
guise, and in two at least the late Prince ex- 
Imperial is, with no compunctious visitings 
on the part of the author and no display of 
squeamishness on that of the audience, 
forced on to the stage. Mr. Byron, mean- 
while, though he has extracted some scenes 
from ‘ Gulliver’ which, from the standpoint 
of burlesque, may be pronounced fairly 
effective, has dealt with his subject rather 
gingerly. He has given us some scenes in 
Lilliput, the characters in which are per- 
formed by children, but—for the reason 
perhaps that the difference of stature be- 
tween Gulliver and his companions and those 
into whose hands he is supposed to fall is 
not sufficient to lend probability to the 
action—he has in no way connected these 
scenes with the rest of the play. They are 
accordingly a mere exhibition of trained 
children, and in no sense entitled to be 
called Lilliput. In subsequent scenes, 
nominally located in Brobdignag (?), 
Gulliver appears without in any way 
justifying his presence. Mr. Byron then 
grafts on the previous action some scenes 
of his own, which are laid in the Island 
of Comic Song. These are not specially 
brilliant or successful. We cannot but 
think Mr. Byron might as well have left 
Swift alone, and dealt with some such adven- 
tures as those of ‘‘ Peter Wilkins, a Cornish 
Man.” The fact that a flying dance is in- 
troduced in the piece affords, indeed, a 
reason for selecting the story, and the 
winged women of Peter Wilkins, which 
supplied Southey with his Glendoveers, 
would be an agreeable change from the 
fairies and peris and other aérial beings, 
of whom there has been a surfeit. How 
strong is the spirit of innovation is shown 
by the fact that in the harlequinade at Drury 
Lane a man has been found to play clown 
in a moustache. If this is a small matter, 
it can only be because Pantomime is a 





small matter, which we are not prepared 
to grant. So distinctly defined are the 
characters of Italian comedy, and so remote 
are the traditions they transmit, that no 
change of this description should be per- 
mitted. 

At three houses old dramas have been 
revived. The Vaudeville has mounted 
again Holcroft’s ‘Road to Ruin,’ which was 
played six years ago at the same house. A 
good many changes have been made in the 
cast, though the managers reappear in their 
original réles—Mr. Thorne as Silky the 
miser and Mr. James as Goldfinch the rake. 
Mr. Howe replaces Mr. Farren as Old 
Dornton; Mr. W. Herbert succeeds Mr. 
Charles Warner as Harry Dornton; Mr. 
W. Hargreaves is Sulky rice Mr. Horace 
Wigan; and Miss Marie Illington takes the 
réle of Sophia instead of Miss Amy Fawsitt. 
Miss Larkin, it should be said, is once more 
the Widow Warren, a part in which she is 
amusing. Of the new-comers Mr. W. Her- 
bert makes the most distinct mark, his Harry 
Dornton revealing powers he has not pre- 
viously exhibited. A new comedietta by 
Mr. C. M. Rae, entitled ‘ Castles in the Air,’ 
and a farce by Messrs. Dilly and Clifton, 
called ‘A Military Manceuvre,’ have also 
been given. The first named of these is 
agreeable and sympathetic in story, and is 
pleasantly acted by Miss Kate Bishop, Mr. 
Howe, Mr. Garthorne, and other members 
of the company. 

At the Connaught Theatre, which is now 
in the hands of Mr. George Rignold, ‘ Alone,’ 
an original and fairly dramatic work of 
Messrs. Palgrave Simpson and Herman 
Merivale, has been revived. In this Mr. 
Rignold plays his original réle of Col. Chal- 
lice, a blind old officer, whose experiences, 
real or imaginary, are not wholly unlike 
those of Lear. This is one of the best parts 
Mr. Rignold has assumed. His get-up is 
quite excellent. The general interpretation 
of this piece and of Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Black- 
Eyed Susan,’ which, compressed into two 
acts, is also given, calls for no special com- 
ment. 

At the Folly Mr. Byron’s comedy, ‘ Mar- 
ried in Haste,’ has been revived, Mr. Byron 
reappearing as Gibson Greene, a character he 
shaped with a view to his own idiosyncrasies. 
As the hero of this piece, which is one of 
Mr. Byron’s best, Mr. Ward makes a suc- 
cessful début, showing himself an actor of 
some promise as a jeune premier. The general 
performance is, however, singularly colour- 
less. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A NEw and original comedy by Mr. A. W. 
Dubourg has been read at the St. James’s 
Theatre. 


Mr. W. G. Wits has completed a drama for 
the Adelphi. 


‘La CLosERIE DES GeENETs,’ the dramatic 
masterpiece of Frédéric Souli¢é, has been revived 
at the Théatre des Nations. 

To the list of writers for the stage must now 
be added Miss Eve Boucicault (Mrs. John 


Clayton), that lady having adapted a drama for 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. C, H.—J. S. F.—D. M.—E. F.— 
E. 8. T.—received. 
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—— 


Life of the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford and afterwards 
of Winchester. By A. R. Ashwell, M.A. 
In Three Volumes. Vol. I. (Murray.) 

So far back as September, 1874, a letter was 

printed in the Zimes from Mr. Ashwell, 

‘Canon of Chichester, announcing his inten- 

tion of publishing a life of Bishop Wilber- 

force. Five years seem to be along interval, 
and at last there appears only one volume 

‘out of three; unhappily, also, Mr. Ashwell 

himself is dead, dying almost at the moment 

when this volume was ready for issuing 
from the press. A brief preface, signed by 
the bishop’s eldest son, not only gives the 
reader reason to suspect that no one has 
undertaken to continue the biography, but 
that searcely any preparations, it may almost 
be said none, for a continuation have been 
made. Mr. Ashwell “left some letters 

‘arranged, and notes made for the two next 

volumes, but, alas! nothing written.” 
Whilst his readers are bound to use 

what amount of materials for a right judg- 
ment Mr. Ashwell may have placed at their 
disposal, one conclusion alone is clear, 
namely, that they have no evidence in this 
first part to induce them to estimate as 
highly as he does himself the merits and 
the mental power of Bishop Wilberforce. 
If Mr. Ashwell had lived it is possible, 
although scarcely probable, unless he had 
evidence which no one yet has heard of, that 
he might have been able to substantiate the 
assertions which are made in his introduc- 
tion. Naturally a biographer takes a par- 
tial view of the man whose life he writes; 
but this partiality need not be carried to 
excess. We are—as yet, at any rate— 
indisposed to say that 

‘the life of Bishop Wilberforce was not merely 

connected with, but it actually involves, the his- 

tory of the English, and in great measure of 
the colonial, Church during his episcopate.” 

Or that 

**from 1860 to 1873, Bishop Wilberforce stood 

out as undisputed leader among the English 

bishops.” 

Or, again, that 

“*he was no longer foremost among his equals, 

but he had become the representative man of 

the English Episcopate, in great measure the 
representative man of the English Church.” 
Far from it. Whatever qualities and talents 
Dr. Wilberforce may have possessed, they 
were not such as to enable him to leave a 





lasting mark upon the age in which he 
lived, nor to effect a change which should 
be felt in other places than those with which 
he was immediately connected. He was not 
the only bishop of the last thirty years who 
has got churches and parsonages built, or 
schools and colleges set on foot. He was 
not even so great as either of two men whose 
lives we lately reviewed—Bishop Selwyn and 
Dr. Hook; the history of New Zealand can 
never be written without prominent mention 
of the name of the first, and the influence 
of the second will be acknowledged and 
remembered so long as there are populous 
parishes in England under the jurisdiction 
of an Established Church. If this is true, 
as undeniably it is, with reference to Dr. 
Wilberforce as a bishop, much more true 
is itof him asa member of the House of 
Lords. Mr. Ashwell tells us that ‘‘ he had 
all the instincts and the powers of a states- 
man,” and that ‘‘he could hold his own 
among the foremost statesmen of the day 
in things secular.” All that can be said is 
that, except some references to two or three 
speeches in Parliament, none of them at 
all remarkable, there is no shadow of proof 
of it adduced in this ‘‘ vol. i.’’; what succeed- 
ing volumes may furnish we must patiently 
wait to see. 

Far more to the purpose are some remarks 
dropped here and there which induce a suspi- 
cion that Mr. Ashwell himself was conscious 
of the difficulty of his task when he set him- 
self to write up Dr. Wilberforce to the level 
of a great man. At one place, if we under- 
stand him rightly, the biographer confesses 
that his hero was ‘‘a bishop of society”’; 
this, in fact, describes him not unjustly, and 
is no slight praise within proper limits. Else- 
where it is stated that ‘‘ he was the repre- 
sentative of the Anglican ria media,’’ which 
is the same as saying that he represented 
a fog; again, that he was “never a great 
reader simply for reading’s sake”’ (a quali- 
fication not quite intelligible); ‘neither 
was he what was called a profound thinker”; 
and, once more, that ‘‘no man ever realized 
more thoroughly the fact that social institu- 
tions are a portion of the providential order 
of things,” a remark with which we entirely 
agree, expressed most cleverly in admirably 
chosen words. 

There is a good deal of evidence of the 
care and caution with which this life has 
been compiled, or rather so much of it as 
Mr. Ashwell has been responsible for. Even 
on some of the details of the earlier years 
of Dr. Wilberforce, before he was made a 
bishop, a reticence may be here and there 
observed which is not explained. The title- 
page states that the life is accompanied 
‘‘ with selections from his diaries and corre- 
spondence.” There are frequent extracts, 
though not perhaps too many if quoted at 
all, from his diaries; yet, with few excep- 
tions, these diaries appear to refer to 
thoughts, to resolutions, to purposes so 
secret and personal that citations might 
as well have been avoided. Again, the 
letters leave an impression that the 
selections have been made with more 
than usual care. The bishop’s corre- 
spondence is well known to have been 
immense; he speaks himself of writing 
nearly fifty letters in a day. No doubt 
there are quite enough given in this volume 


'as regards mere number; but we feel in 








reading them somehow that they are not 
exactly the letters which we should have 
wished to see. Besides some dull letters 
from his father, which unnecessarily fill 
nearly a dozen pages at the commence- 
ment of the volume, Mr. Ashwell has 
chosen a large proportion of the corre- 
spondence, after Samuel Wilberforce took 
orders, from letters which he wrote to his 
brother and to a lady, ‘‘the most intimate 
of the many intimate friends of his wife 
and of himself, and to whom he always 
wrote as a ‘sister.’”? The author would 
have given a better idea of his subject if he 
had chosen at least a few more letters written 
to persons who occupied positions either 
under him, as clergy of his diocese, or of 
authority and dignity and importance else- 
where, with whom he must have been in 
continual intercourse. Perhaps all these 
may be reserved for the concluding volumes. 

Born in 1805, Samuel Wilberforce lived 
until 1873; and the present volume tells 
the history of the first forty-two out 
of his sixty-eight years. He started at 
twenty-three with much to help him: the 
name and memory of his father, good con- 
nexions, family interest of no slight value, 
and a sufficient reputation from Oxford, 
where he had taken a degree with high 
honours. No wonder, therefore, that his 
career should have been successful. It was 
not interest only and the recommendation of 
powerful patrons which helped him on. He 
rose as rapidly as his friend Dr. Sumner, 
his immediate predecessor in the see of 
Winchester, but for very different reasons. 
Whatever amount of scandal may rest upon 
the appointment of Lord Mountcharles’s tutor 
to high office in the Established Church, no- 
thing of the kind can be alleged against the 
rewards showered upon Samuel Wilberforce. 
Up to the time of his consecration as ——o 
we can cordially agree with Mr. Ashwe 
that he was not “the mere favourite of 
fortune.” One step after another was fairly 
earned, even though he was undeniably 
aided by family interest. Few people will 
be disposed to dispute that his work as a 
parish clergyman and as an archdeacon 
‘‘had met with uniform appreciation.” One 
circumstance which brought him into notice, 
before he left his first benefice of Brighstone 
for the valuable rectory of Alverstoke, was 
a tour which he made through the diocese 
of Exeter, speaking on behalf of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel at public 
meetings, and preaching in the churches of 
all the chief towns of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. This was extremely successful, and 
gave him a wide reputation as an orator. 
The three appointments to Alverstoke, te 
the archdeaconry of Surrey, and to a canonry 
of Winchester followed in quick succession. 
Then came the offer to be chaplain to Prince 
Albert, and a change—we can scarcely say 
how or why—seems to have passed over the 
future bishop. We can almost fancy a 
shudder, like the metempsychosis in the Ger- 
man story, which he suffered as he went 
for the first time in his life under the gate- 
way of Windsor Castle. Perhaps he felt 
it, unconscious of what it really was, much 
in the same way as did the Heidelberg 
student. 

It is scarcely necessary to give an abridged 
account of Dr. Wilberforce’s life, so far as 
this volume contains it. When the facts 
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of his promoticn have been mentioned, 
those who are interested in that part of his 
career may find ample details given by Mr. 
Ashwell—ample, we would say, with the 
exception of the omissions already noticed. 
But one or two remarks may properly be 
added. Every one knows that many of the 
bishop’s nearest relatives joined the Roman 
Church. It may be said with his bio- 
grapher that 
“fone by one he was separated from «al/ those 
with whom he had set out on the journey of 
life. All his brothers, Robert, the Archdeacon 
of the East Riding; William, his eidest brother ; 
Henry, his youngest, for whom he had obtained 
the living of East Farleigh; his brothers-in-law, 
Archdeacon Manning and Mr. G. D. Ryder, [his 
sister-in-law, | and not these only, his equals in 
years, but his only daughter also and her hus- 
band.” 


How is it that the bishop never followed 
their example—never even seems to have 
had any doubt on his mind that all of them 
were wrong? They had, at least the 
majority, begun life as he did, with the 
same firm belief in the claims of the Pro- 
testant Church, and with the same intention 
of working for her till their death. Not 
only this, but from his earliest years as a 
clergyman Dr. Wilberforce was looked on 
as a High Churchman. Was he less logical 
than they ? did he either not see, or did he 
resist, the argument that there was but one 
right conclusion from the premises on which 
all of them relied at the beginning ? These, 
and such as these, are questions which must 
occur to every reader of this life, and to 
every one who remembers the bishop him- 
self. Of the various explanations which 
may be suggested we think insincerity not 
to be a true one. Whatever power Court 
influence or the prospect of still higher 
promotion may at one time have had on 
Samuel Wilberforce, he would not have re- 
mained a minister in the Anglican Church an 
instant after he knew her claim as a branch 
of the Church Catholic to be false. We 
believe not only that his faith in her was 
unshaken to the last hour of his life, but 
that, to use Mr. Ashwell’s words, he always 
felt ‘“‘a keen repugnance” for the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome. Born and 
bred up in a Puritan family, continually in 
intimate intercourse for the first twelve 
years of his ecclesiastical life with such men 
asthe Bishops of Winchester and Chester, 
he never shook off his early Low Church 
opinions about the Sacraments and Church 
unity. Added to all this is the fact that 
Bishop Wilberforce never was—nor do we 
know that he ever pretended to be—a theo- 
logian. When a country parson he read 
but little in a steady way ; tracts, pamphlets, 
and ephemeral publications he made a point 
of at least glancing over, as far as might be. 
But these could teach him little of theology, 
and had small reference to anything beyond 
the controversial wartare of the day. After 
his appointment to a bishopric he had no 
time for study. He was by no means so 
high a Churchman, so ready to accept every 
Roman doctrine, as was a friend of his, 
whose opinions changed—or, at any rate, 
became as it were crystallized—with eleva- 
tion to an English see. Both bishops were 
then probably content to say, We will do our 
duty in that position to which we have been 
called, and inquire no further. Both died 





before some of the last decisions in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts or the last exhibited 
follies of the extreme Mitualists. More than 
this, so far as regards Bishop Wilberforce, 
it is to be remembered that we have as yet 
only ‘ vol. i.”’ of his life to guide us. 

An interesting letter from the present 
Bishop of Ely, who for sixteen years was 
one of Bishop Wilberforce’s examining 
chaplains, is printed by Mr. Ashwell. One 
passage appears to support the view which 
we have just expressed. We say “ appears 
to support,’’ because the existence of a mind 
endowed with such a power of amalgamating 
opposite statements of what is true is not 
easy to admit. 

‘* Bishop Wilberforce’s theology was many- 
sided; it had affinities with all the great parties 
comprehended within the Church. Upon the 
doctrines of justification and sanctification he 
was in harmony with the Evangelical school, 
rather than with Bishop Bull; in regard to the 
sacramental system, he was in accord with 
Andrewes and Ken; whilst the intense activity 
of his own mind gave the speculations of the 
Broad Church party an interest in his eyes 
which, joined to the affectionateness of his nature, 
held him in the bond of sincere friendship with 
some of its leaders. From this character of his 
theology, it followed as a necessary consequence 
that he should be exposed to the charge of in- 
consistency from all sides...... During [his later] 
years, the varying controversies of the day may 
have given more definite shape to what he had 
all along held. Thus the doctrine of there 
being in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a 
commemorative sacrifice assumed, I should say, 
a greater prominence to his mind. So, again, 
the identity of the public and private absolution 
as to potential effect became, perhaps, a more 
important tenet with him, as he thought he saw 
a growing disposition to make confession com- 
pulsory.” 

Some few words remain to be said on the 
ease of Dr. Hampden, with which the pre- 
sent volume concludes. This, unfortunately 
tor Dr. Wilberforce, happened about two 
vears after his elevation to the see of Oxford. 
As Mr. Ashwell says :— 

“Tt constitutes a turning-point in Bishop 
Wilberforce’s life. From the epoch of that 
unhappy controversy he entered on a career of 
struggle. His Court favour; was gone; and 
gradually opposition gathered round him as one 
who favoured the unpopular school of Oxford 
theology.” 

The object before the biographer in treat- 
ing this portion of the life of Dr. Wilberforce 
was, of course, to remove the suspicion—for 
less than that it can scarcely be called— 
which instantly attached itself to the bishop’s 
character on account of his mode of action in 
the Hampden case. We cannot say that Mr. 
Ashwell’s statement of facts is clear or his 
defence sufficient. So much evidently still 
remains in the background, that the true 
reasons which influenced the bishop are as 
much a mystery as ever. Most readers of 
Mr. Ashwell’s book will be inclined to think 
that letters far more important than those 
which he has printed, and throwing far more 
light upon the existing obscurity, still remain 
in their original pigeon-holes, waiting (if 
not at some time destroyed) for a less partial 
historian. 

It is not easy to do so, but we shall try to 
state the Hampden case, as it affected the 
character of Dr. Wilberforce, in a few words. 
Dr. Hampden in 1832 preached the Bamp- 
ton Lectures, and in 1834 published a 
pamphlet called ‘Observations on Religious 








Dissent.’ In 18386 Lord Melbourne ap- 
pointed him Regius Professor of Divinity. 
“This at once,” to quote Mr. Ashwell, ; 
‘‘called attention to his previous utterances, 
and all parties in the University combined in 
petitioning the Heads of Houses to allow a 
censure of his writings to be submitted to 
Convocation.” 

A censure was at last passed, and in 1842 
“yeceived new emphasis from a determined 
effort to set it aside.” In November, 1847, 
Dr. Haimpden—having during the interval 
of ten years retracted none of the doctrines 
objected against—was nominated by Lord 
John Russell to the see of Hereford. 
‘The consequence was that in all quarters 
the clergy were up in arms.” After a 
meeting in London, twelve or thirteen 
of the bishops signed a remonstrance 
against the appointment, addressed to the 
Prime Minister, among them the Bishop of 
Oxford. But, as Dr. Hampden was bene- 
ficed in his diocese, Dr. Wilberforce was 
strongly urged to take legal measures him- 
self, which were officially in his power to 
take, against Dr. Hampden personally. 
This he refused to do, but at length, and 
after some hesitation, he gave, on December 
16th, his sanction to the commencement of a 
suit in the Arches Court. This was done by 
at once transmitting a suit against Dr. 
Hampden, begun by other persons in the 
Consistory Court of his own diocese, by 
letters of request to the Court of Arches. 
On December 24th, a week afterwards, the 
bishop withdrew the letters of request, 
and so far as any suit against Dr. Hampder 
was concerned, opposition to the appoint- 
ment was at an end. If we rightly under- 
stand Mr. Ashwell’s account, Dr. Wilber- 
force drew a distinction between the Bamp- 
ton Lectures and the ‘Observations on 
Dissent’; and, because he was told that 
the pamphlet had been withdrawn by Dr. 
Hampden (which does not seem to have 
been quite true), he considered that he had 
a just reason for stopping all legal proceed- 
ings. Whether this ‘‘just reason” could 
even be regarded as having a shadow of 
‘“excuse”? must be left to Mr. Ashwell’s 
readers to decide. Even if the pamphlet 
had been withdrawn, it would be difficult to 
accept Mr. Ashwell’s dictum, ‘‘Of course, 
this fact altered the whole complexion of 
the case.” The Bampton Lectures remained 
exactly as before, and Dr. Hampden never 
condescended to retract, or even attempted to 
explain, a single sentence in any one of his 
publications. 

The Bishop of Oxford had given offence 
to the Court by signing the remonstrance. 
He would not have stood alone among the 
bishops if he had refused his signature, nor 
would much blame have generally attached 
to him for objecting. ‘There were more reasons. 
than one why he might rightly have hesitated 
about that. But when he had signed the re- 
monstrance and had forwarded the letters 
of request, no one can be surprised at the 
indignant astonishment which was every- 
where expressed at their withdrawal, nor, 
more than this, that even Court favour 
was not to be regained by such an easy 
backward step. Bishop Wilberforce must 
have seen in the publications of the day 
many disagreeable remarks upon his con- 
duct; he must have received many letters 
from friends and others which could not 
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have been pleasant reading. Only a single 
letter is printed, one written by the Bishop 
of Exeter, and it is well to quote a few 
remarks which precede it by Mr. Ashwell :— 

‘< Tt is easy to understand that the conclusion 
[i.e., the stopping of the suit] was not one to 
satisfy either the opponents or the supporters 
of Dr. Hampden. However fully the bishop 
might have satisfied himself that no heretical 
doctrine was definitely taught in the Bampton 
Lectures, it could hardly be maintained that 
Dr. Hampden had himself given even the 
moderate measure of satisfaction which the 
bishop’s final letter strove to exhibit. His 
opponents considered Dr. Hampden’s conces- 
sions inadequate. His supporters resented the 
bishop's letter as representing the concessions 
to be greater than had been really made. 
Keenly susceptible to the opinion of others, 
the misrepresentations of his action and his 
motives, freely current among opponents, were 
such as to wound him deeply ; but the miscon- 
ceptions of those who sympathized with him 
must have been far more bitter, and the amount 
of reproach to which he was subjected at the 
hands of his friends may be imagined from 
the following letter, which he received from 
the Bishop of Exeter almost immediately on the 
publication of the final letter to Dr. Hampden.” 

This letter is, as has been said, reprinted, 
and is well worth reading, even if it were 
nothing more than an example—and an ex- 
cellent example—of the best style of Dr. 
Phillpotts when administering a rebuke in 
a peculiarly Christian and charitable manner. 
But Mr. Ashwell does not appear to have 
ever heard what we know upon unquestion- 
able authority, that this letter, sharp and 
severe as it is, is not the letter which 
originally was written for the edification 
of the Bishop of Oxford. That first letter 
before being sent was read to an intimate 
friend, and on reconsideration Bishop Phill- 
potts tore it up, as being too plain in its 
language, and threw the fragments into the 
fire. 

There is one statement about this business 
of Dr. Hampden and the withdrawal of the 
letters of request, made by Bishop Wilber- 
force himself in a letter to his brother, dated 
December 29th, which is startling, as we 
have not the slightest doubt whatever that 
it is incorrect. Bishop Wilberforce writes, 
‘In contidence Salisbury, Ely [and spans 
all approve of my course.” How this coulc 
have been the impression left on Dr. Wilber- 
force’s mind as to the Bishop of Salisbury 
is hard to understand. Dr. Denison was 
one of the most cautious men of his day, 
but he felt strongly on the Hampden case. 
Bitter as the letter was from Dr. Phillpotts, 
the letter which was sent by the Bishop of 
Salisbury was, though much shorter, still 
more sharp, and, as Mr. Ashwell does not 
print it, possibly it has been destroyed. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Ashwell’s 
volume will be widely read, not only by 
those who knew the bishop, but by many 
whose only acquaintance with him was 
from his public acts. His sudden death 
supplies an additional and mournful in- 
terest to the story. Humanly speaking, 
the Bishop of Winchester might have 
looked forward to many more years of 
energetic work in the great diocese over 
which he had presided for only a short 
period. As to his character, we can only 
make the obvious remark: it is unfair to 
form a judgment from a fragment of a 
biography. So far as it goes, any doubts 





which men may have had as regards his abili- 
ties must still remain unsolved; but probably 
they will have a higher opinion than before 
of his habits of observance of daily acts of 
Christian piety and practice. So also, again, 
with regard to sincerity of purpose. Bishop 
Wilberforce was liable, beyond all question, 
to be influenced up to a certain point by 
external pressure, and perhaps by some- 
times worldly views of what his duty was. 
But that point was never to be passed where 
his conscience told him that what he wished 
or would be pleased to be able to do was 
not according to the obligations which he 
owed to God or to the church in which he 
was a bishop. He may possibly have 
been able by the force of his intellect on 
some occasions to reconcile to himself, though 
not always to others, more easily than most 
men, the course which he would take 
in this or that difficulty. But with his eyes 
open and wilfully he would not say or think 
one thing and do another. He had neither the 
courage nor the determination of Dr. Phill- 
potts. He would probably have been able 
to satisfy himself, without incurring the 
risk of popular odium and the certainty of 
very great expense, that there were two sides 
to a question about baptism, and that it 
might be prudent not to press for a decision. 
On the other hand, if there had been a threat 
that an article of the Creed was to be tam- 
pered with or ordered to be omitted, he 
would have fought for it to the last. He 
would never have availed himself of the 
subtle—some may style it dishonest—eva- 
sion recommended in such a case by Dr. 
Pusey, and pretended that the faith of 
Christians is shown the more clearly the 
more their tongues are stopped from the 
open assertion of it. Bishop Wilberforce 
was not a man who would have stooped to 
an excuse which would have been as useful 
as it was unheard of and undreamed of in 
the days of Nero or Diocletian. 

Whether the succeeding two volumes will 
be published within the next ten years is 
mere matter of speculation. It is to be 
hoped that, when they do appear, they will 
fulfil the good promise of this first instal- 
ment. It will be well also if a portrait is 
given of the bishop as he was in the later 
years of his life. The engraving prefixed 
to this volume would be recognized by no 
one. It is a good drawing, as all Mr. Rich- 
mond’s are, but so idealized that it seems 
questionable whether it can possibly at any 
time have been a likeness. 








A Diary kept by His Majesty the Shah of 
Persia during his Journey to Europe in 1875, 
From the Persian by Albert H. Schindler 
and Baron Louis de Norman. (Bentley 
& Son.) 

Ir is hard for critics not behind the scenes 

to say to what extent Nasru-din Shah is the 

writer of his own diaries. But if he has 
been at the great trouble of personally 
jotting down, from day to day, those original 
impressions which are presented to the 

British public by Mr. Bentley, to say nothing 

of a preceding volume, he has performed a 

feat such as not only few Oriental monarchs, 

but few “first-class” Persian gentlemen, 
would care to attempt. The labour 
involved in the achievement would of 
itself endanger both self-respect and the 





regard of others. To meditate on passing 
events, and reason on men and things, is 
allowable to the high nobility, and is 
Nishirwin-like, that is, very desirable, for 
kings of Persia; but the ‘‘ Munshi” is the 
real scribe or amanuensis of the first, and 
the ‘‘ Waki’ah-nawis ” should have the 
keeping of the royal ‘ riznima,” or daily 
note-book. Even in this light a peri- 
patetic Shah, journalizing with an eye to 
publication and translation, would find it no 
easy matter to interview his recorder, if only 
for one half hour, at ‘he close of each suc- 
cessive day. The que tions, ‘‘ What have 
been my thoughts?” ‘‘ What have I ob- 
served since awaking in the morning?” 
would necessitate much circumlocution before 
sufficient replies were obtained; and the 
main data elicited must be examined before 
acceptance for permanent registry. Kingly 
patience—especially after the physical exer- 
tions of sight-seeing and social small talk 
—would at such times run the risk of ex- 
haustion. 

Let us rather suppose that, in the present 
case, the royal hand does chronicle the 
working of the royal brain, and that the 
Shah’s Diary is as genuine a production as 
‘Through the Dark Continent,’ ‘Our Home 
in Cyprus,’ or any other original record of 
personal experiences. His Majesty will 
have doubtless learned the lesson that in 
Europe there is dignity in manual labour, 
and that the healthful exercise of the in- 
tellect is becoming to all classes of society. 
He will, moreover, have heard that, accord- 
ing to ‘“‘ Farangi”’ custom, an emperor may 
write a book to gain distinction among 
his fellow-men; that princes may indulge 
in literary and scientific pursuits with advan- 
tage to themselves and others ; that English 
First Lords of the Treasury may translate 
Greek and Latin poets without prejudice to 
the ministerial vocation ; and that the most 
illustrious of modern statesmen lose none 
of their well-earned repute by composing 
novels, romances, and poems. Why should 
not the Shah follow suit here, as well as in 
other matters by no means so comparatively 
innocent? The grant of contracts for 
questionably prudent lines of railway, and 
the engagement of Russian and Austrian 
officers to drill the native troops, may be 
signs of administrative vigour and a true 
desire for progress; but in a country like 
Persia measures such as these afford oppor- 
tunity, on the one hand, for peculation and 
corruption, oppression and exaction, and, on 
the other hand, give a dangerous impetus 
to military ambition and encroachment — 
dangerous results, to which the publication 
of the diary could not pretend to contribute. 

Many—we may say most—English readers 
will condemn this book as a literary produc- 
tion. They will consider its style mono- 
tonous, its descriptions of men and manners 
ludicrously superficial, and its account of 
every-day routine tiresome in its minuteness. 
But, viewed from the standpoint taken 
up by Morier and ot!er writers, who tho- 
roughly understand the character and genius 
of the modern Persians, the pages are not 
devoid of a certain attraction of their own, 
and the comments and criticisms of Nasru- 
din Shah are, as a rule, amusing, if not 
often instructive. There is, moreover, a 
good deal of truth apparent in His 
Majesty’s very quaint way of putting things. 
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The countries visited, or rather revisited, are 
Russia, Germany, France, and Austria, and 
we are favoured with the king’s impressions 
of each. We prefer those obtained in 
France to all others, for they seem to us 
more vivid and less constrained. His 
matured conclusions on the habits of Paris 
eoachmen are characteristic of the writer, 
whose attention had been drawn to the sub- 
ject, on his first arrival at the Grand Hotel, 

y a “cry” peculiar to the genus, sounding 
to him like ‘‘Oumamtedi.”” On the uses of 
an umbrella in the I*rcnch capital he ob- 
serves :-— 


‘* Every person, man or woman, on leaving 
the house, takes an umbrella in his hand, and 
the umbrella has three uses : it may be used as 
a walking-stick, or to shelter a person from the 
sun or from the rain, and occasionally as a 
weapon to strike another’s head.” 


But his remarks on an old lady with whom 
he falls in at Fontainebleau, and who is 
clearly of the same family as the dames of 
similar calling now or formerly to be found 
at Holyrood, Stratford-on-Avon, and other 
places of national interest, are sufficiently 
pungent to merit a longer extract. The 
Shah is walking, with his mixed escort, in 
the forest :— 

“A smart soldier, very lightly dressed, with- 
out coat, and an old lady whom they addressed 
as ‘Madame,’ whose business it was to show the 
ruins,...... came out. The old lady, who spoke 
softly but eloquently, led the way...... We 
walked some distance and reached a number of 
curious stones lying in the road. The old lady 
stood still after every pace she made, and said 
slowly and quietly that these stones resembled a 
human skull and skeleton...... We then arrived 
at a great oak-tree, and the old lady again stood 
still, and gave a long explanation to the effect 
that this tree was one that had been planted by 
Madame de Maintenon, one of the mistresses 
of Louis XIV. There was also a cave there. 
The old lady again stopped opposite to the cave 
at a broken stone, and related how some king or 
another had sat there with his wife or mistress, 
both very much in love with each other. We 
passed this stone, and reached a place lying a 
little higher than the surrounding ground, where 
a great number of large stone slabs were piled one 
on another, and from which we had a fine view of 
a part of the furest and some of the surrounding 
country. Here the old woman gave us such a 
long speech regarding ancient people and their 
virtues that 1 was completely tired out, and 
called out to the soldier to run hard and fetch 
my carriage. The soldier went, but the old 
woman continued her course, and cried out, 
‘Come along; here are some caves and old 
ruins.’ There was another stone slab, and as I 
did not go, she somewhat hastily came and told 
us that the stone resembled a mushroom. 
Besides all this the weather was warm, and the 
forest was full of gnats, and I was very glad 
when the carriage arrived and delivered me from 
the interminable speeches of the old woman.” 


His Majesty almost seems to wink at his 
English reader as he tells the following 
story. He is inspecting the Artillery School, 
also at Fontainebleau :— 

‘One of the pupils did not seem to me to be 
a European, but a Japanese. I said, ‘Japanese, 
come here!’ and the officers and pupils were 
greatly astonished at my knowing where the 
youth came from. But there was a reason for 
my knowing him to be a Japanese, for I had 
been told that the number of pupils was two or 
three hundred, and that only one Japanese was 
there.” 

Were it not that Persian punctilio 
regulates the position of chairs on the host’s 





carpet by inches, according to the rank of 
each visitor, we should almost attribute to 
accident that, while in the chapter about 
Russia we read ‘the emperor and I” 
(p. 110), in that devoted to Austria it is 
twice (p. 239) ‘‘I and the emperor.” Nor 
can this be a translator’s error in such expert 
hands as those of M. Schindler and his 
colleague. We must presume that the 
distinction made is intended to indicate the 
proper place of Persia among European 
nations. 








The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil 
in the British Islands, with a Dissertation 
on the Ogam Character, §c. By the late 
Richard Rolt Brash. Edited by G. M. 
Atkinson. (Bell & Sons.) 

Every one will acknowledge the zeal and 
industry shown by the late Mr. Brash in 
all that concerns the ancient monuments of 
Ireland. Further than that we cannot 
conscientiously go in the way of praise, 
for we differ from him materially as 
to the manner in which they are to be 
interpreted, and that chiefly because the 
views we hold on Celtic philology have 
little in common with those he cherished. 
But as he is no longer living there is no 
need to discuss them. Besides this prin- 
cipal blemish, the book is marred by a great 
number of smaller ones, the responsibility 
for which it would be impossible to appor- 
tion to a nicety between the author and the 
editor without knowing in what state the 
latter found the former’s manuscript. Among 
them may be mentioned a certain careless- 
ness in the spelling of proper names of 
places, not a few of which are given in two 
ways when they are Irish, and in impossible 
ways when they are Welsh. The name of 
the Welsh archeologist Edward Llwyd, who 
appears to have been the first to discover 
an Ogam monument in Ireland in modern 
times, was also sometimes written Lloyd and 
sometimes Lhuyd ; but who was Mr. Llhyd ? 
And why should one be still told that the 
‘true reading of the Lannor [read L/annor | 
inscription” contains the strange name 
ICVENALI, when it has been known now for 
some years that it is IOVENALI, that is to say, 
the well-known Roman name Juvenal? It 
is not to be supposed that it is more difficult 
to make that out to be good Irish than it 
was in the case of such names as Victor. 
But we shall confine most of our remarks to 
the Ogams of Ireland, for they constitute 
the principal value of the book, those of 
Wales and Scotland having been already 
well edited. With respect to this portion of 
the work the reader will be sorely troubled 
by discrepancies between the plates and the 
text; a few of them have been noticed by 
the editor, but he is seldom able to help 
the student to decide which of the legends 
is the more trustworthy. 

In spite of these drawbacks the book is a 
mine of information, but a mine which the 
reader must work for himself, as the index 
is inadequate; and further the book lacks 
a tabulated summary of the results of Mr. 
Brash’s labours, which could have been 
easily made as the work was going through 
the press. So the whole volume must be 
carefully read through in order to get at a 
few bare statistics. If they are incorrect 
the editor is partly to blame. All the Ogam 
inscriptions on stone in Ireland, which Mr. 





Brash mentions or describes as having 
been seen by him or by others, amount, if 
we are not mistaken, to 209; besides these 
and a small number in manuscript, he 
describes a few on brooches, bone pins, &c. 
Probably his information on this point will 
turn out to have been, from no fault of his, 
very incomplete. Of the 209 several are 
either lost or destroyed, or have otherwise be- 
come illegible. But the reader who is only 
acquainted with Roman inscriptions will im- 
mediately think that about 200 inscriptions 
ought to yield a good deal of various infor- 
mation bearing on the early history of the 
Irish people; but it must be confessed that 
Ogam inscriptions are at best rather meagre, 
for under favourable circumstances they 
seldom tell us more than the name of the 
person commemorated and that of his father. 
‘We believe the old monuments to be all 
sepulchral, though Mr. Brash has suggested 
a few exceptions. Then, as to their dis- 
tribution, they belong mostly to the south 
of Ireland, the following being the numbers: 
Kerry, 92; co. Cork, 52; co. Waterford, 38 ; 
and co. Kilkenny, 6; while the rest of the 
island has only twenty-one allotted to it. 

Before proceeding further our readers 
must have an idea as to the nature of Ogam 
writing ; the following is the alphabet with 
the modern Irish equivalents :— 
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Here the long line, called in Irish the 
fleasg, represents the angle of the stone, on 
which the digits are cut. The legend usually 
begins near the bottom of the left angle, 
and goes on towards the top of the stone; 
when that is reached it is resumed on the 
right angle, and carried towards the top in 
the same way, or else the letters on the left 
angle are continued round the top of the 
stone and down the right angle, if necessary. 
In a few instances the digits, which are 
usually on the left of the angle, are to be 
found on the right and vice versd; this has 
been sometimes called reading from right 
to left. When one reads an inscription up one 
angle and down another, it requires a little 
attention not to make the mistake of sub- 
stituting on the latter the digits of the one 
side for those of the other, and some of the 
inscriptions seem to prove that the inscriber 
occasionally wrote them so; this would most 
naturally happen if the stone were set up 
before the Ogams had been cut. Frequently 
one cannot tell in which direction an Ogam 
legend runs unless it contains some such 
key-word as magi, the genitive of the Irish 
word for ‘‘son.”’ 

But as we are anxious to resist the 
temptation to go into technicalities, let it 
suffice to add that the Irish practised Ogam 
writing to some extent on other materials 
than stone in the ninth century and later. 
Instances of it occur in various manuscripts, 
among others in the Rawlinson Codex in 
the Bodleian. That Ogam, by the way, is 
correctly given in Brash’s book, but in- 
correctly read: it should be ‘“‘Numus hono- 
ratur: sine numo nullus amatur.” Now 
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manuscript Ogam has a line drawn on 
the parchment to represent the angle 
of the stone, and this and certain other 
peculiarities are sometimes found repro- 
duced on stones, that is to say, the legend, 
instead of being on the angle, follows an 
artificial groove on the face of the stone. 
Such inscriptions are unmistakably late, 
and it is of some importance to observe that 
the ten Ogam inscriptions of Scotland are 
all of this description, not to mention that 
at least one of them contains a Danish or 
Norse proper name. This still leaves us at 
liberty to look for the origin of Ogam writing 
between Plymouth and Cardigan, or between 
Wicklow and Dingle. 





Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand. From the 
Papers of Mortimer Collins. 2 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

“Crvem mehercle non puto esse qui his tem- 
poribus ridere possit” seems to be the 
accepted doctrine of half the educated men 
one meets. It is, therefore, refreshing* to 
find a shrewd if rather slipshod intellect 
susceptible of literary fun. With the ex- 
ception of some portions of the rambles 
through English counties, which savour too 
much of the guide-book, there is hardly a 
dull page in these volumes. The writer 
gossips happily on all sorts of subjects, and 
though sometimes crude and often inaccu- 
rate, his views have always the merit of 
decision aud not seldom of originality. His 
criticisms on certain of the poets seem to us 
the best things in the book. The following 
remarks are forcible and true :— 

‘*When I read Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Em- 
pedocles on Aitna,’ and compare it with Landor’s 
noble idyl which describes the death of Homer 
on a mountain peak in Ithaca, I am compelled 
to decide that if we have gained something 
through what is called the ‘modern spirit,’ we 
have lost more. The foremost thinkers of this 
time are very like Empedocles...... Landor had 
no sympathy with such writers...... He saw life 
as Homer and as Shakspeare saw it: he looked 
on death and its accompanying mysteries with 
eyes untroubled, like the heroes of old.” 

This directness of view is not akin to 
narrowness, though little minds somewhat 
overstocked with furniture are apt to mis- 
take the two. It is the product of faith, 
?.e., a consciousness of the relative propor- 
tions of self and the universe. In this sense 
Mortimer Collins himself has something of 
the nobility he attributes to Landor. That 
and the kindliness which underlies all he 
writes, even of people of views the most 
antagonistic to his own, sufficiently stamp 
him as a noteworthy man in his generation, 
though it may be regretted that time was 
not given him to secure much literary suc- 
cess. The present volumes will not alter 
the estimate formed of him by those who 
long since recognized his promise; but they 
may perhaps stir some who have not hitherto 
appreciated him to admit the possibilities 
which more leisure for study might have 
ripened into fruit. As it is, haste and 
what must have been an imperfect education 
cause grievous slips at every turn. The 
remarkable feature in his writing is that 
so genuine a thread of masculine thought 
underlies so much mere fluency. But these 
volumes show better than his novels that he 
was a learner to the end. His article on 
Disraeli as a novelist is little more than 





smart; that on Aristophanes, if not par- 
ticularly accurate in point of ahshatiie, 
is sympathetic to a degree that makes it 
well worth reading. It is difficult to think 
that between the two there was not an in- 
terval well employed, whether or not in 
conscious study. 

It is hard to criticize essays like the 
present, probably not intended to be pub- 
lished without much intermediate revision. 
Walking tours through England, suggestive 
of the happiest summer days; glimpses of 
Oxtord, of Glastonbury, otf Winchester, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; thoughts upon Cole- 
ridge and Praed, the latter evidently our 
author’s model in many ways; and essays 
on Catullus, Horace, Darwinism, and other 
light subjects, make a fine substratum on 
which might have been based not a little 
permanent work. Dis aliter visun! Two 
small errors would have been corrected had 
there been time. For ‘‘ Cambridge” read 
Oxford in the reference to the seven-oar 
race, a memorable struggle, in which it is a 
little hard that the facts should be abso- 
lutely transposed; also for “Saxon” read 
Celtic in the etymology of Avon (pace all 
bare-sarks of /@nglisc proclivities). The 
essayist’s halting-places, whether physical 
or mental, are always enlivened with song, 
original or otherwise; in his article on 
Aristophanes, a Greek Tory, with whom he 
feels in unison at all points, he seems to 
be exceptionally happy. That sweet chorus 
from ‘The Clouds,’ dévaoe vepéAat, x.7.X., 
runs thus in English :— 

Immortal Clouds, 
Let us arise, bright in our natural dew, 
From deeply roaring Ocean's fatherly breast, 
Until we rest 

On lofty mountain peaks amid the blue. 

From the great hill tree-tressed, 

We see the wondrous prospect, long and wide, 

The sacred Earth that happy fruitage bears, 

Rivers divine that to the great sea glide, 

The deeply murmuring tide. 

Ether’s untireable eye 

Pierces the mistiest limits of the sky. 

Away afar the stricken vapour fares, 

And we, revealing deathless beauty, gaze 

On Earth’s wide-winding ways. 

‘Amid the blue” and “ mistiest limits of 
the sky”? can scarcely be got from the 
original, but, on the whole, the words as 
well as the spirit of the passage are rendered 
in a scholarly and poetical fashion. In the 
second strophe, ‘‘ descend we now” would 
be an improvement in sound as well as 
accuracy for ‘“‘ we now descend’’; but other- 
wise the version is as good and musical as 
that of the first. Many passages are cited 
from Frere and other translators. It is with 
some glee that Collins observes on the same 
play, ‘‘ The son thrashes his father for not 
admiring Euripides; Mr. Browning must 
appreciate this.” On the whole, the treat- 
ment of the subject in this essay is so much 
completer and more adequate than anything 
else in the book, that probably it comes 
latest in time as well as in order of arrange- 
ment. If so, it would confirm the theory 
that Collins was cut off in the prime of his 
powers, and that the estimate which his 
intimate friends formed of him was pro- 
bably better justified than the world will 
ever know. 
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Oliphant. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Brother and Sister. By Lucy Scott. 2 vols. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Nisida; or, Two Winters in Madetra. 
Edgar Crane. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Heriot’s Choice. By Miss R. N. Carey. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

From the Foam of the Sea. By Salvatore 
Farina. Translated by Marcellina. 2 vols. 
(Charing Cross Publishing Company.) 

European Slave Life. By ¥. W. Hacklinder. 
Translated from the German by E. Wolt- 
mann. 3 vols. (8S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Tue rapidity with which Mrs. Oliphant’s 

books follow each other is in itself sur- 

prising, but the even level of their quality 
is, under the circumstances, still more re- 
markable. Few other novelists write so 
much; not half of them write half so well. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s distinction as a novelist is 

something like that which Mr. Matthew 

Arnold claims for Wordsworth as a poet: 

it rests on the great body of good work 

which she has produced. Her stories are 
generally well conceived and ably worked 
out, with very few signs of hurry or care- 
lessness; among her characters there is 
usually some original figure who takes a 
firm hold upon the reader’s memory; no- 
body can say that her books are dull, and 
nobody could trace in them anything but 
an elevating tendency or find a single line 
written in bad taste. She has never, it is 
true, risen to the highest level; she cannot 
be ranked with George Eliot or even with 

Mrs. Gaskell; she is wanting in humour 

and in the strongest kind of pathos; but 

she must undoubtedly take a high place 
below the highest. ‘The Greatest Heiress 
in England’ should add to her reputation. 

It is noticeably good among the great number 

of her good novels. ‘The story runs along 

so pleasantly and maintains the reader’s inter- 
est so completely throughout that one hardly 
cares to pick it to pieces in order to show 
how cleverly it is put together. The heiress 
and her friends are depicted both before and 
after she comes into her fortune. The society 
is chiefly that of a provincial town. First 
one sees the people enough to understand 
them and to form some opinion upon their 
characters ; then the heiress becomes great, 
and begins to be petted and courted by the 
women and made love to by the men, and 
thus an excellent opportunity is created for 
working out, by comparison under similar 
circumstances and motives, the diversities 
of ordinary people, such as Mrs. Oliphant 
usually likes to deal with. If she has left 
anything to be desired it might be wished 
that the heroine had been more attractive. 
It will probably be generally said that in 
this book there is but one character whom 
the reader really likes, and that one is not 
the heroine. She is admirably studied and 
portrayed, but one would have been glad 
to have known her less well if one could in- 
stead have given her more sympathy. As 

it.is not improbable that there may be a 

second edition of the book, it should be pointed 

out that there are a good many misprints 
in this, and certainly one mistake. Of Sir 

' Thomas it is said that he never indulged in 

the vulgarity of French, and this only four- 

; teen pages after an elaborate little scene 
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where he mystifies a lawyer who did not 

understand French by using the expression 

au pied de la lettre; and in the next volume 

in talking to the heiress he calls himself 
étrt. 

Of ‘Brother and Sister’ there is really 
not much to say. It is very young, very 
eloquent, very earnest, very vague, and, on 
the whole, very dull. There are mysteries 
and intrigues in it—mysteries and intrigues 
connected with the destruction of documents 
and the perpetration of wrongs upon rightful 
heirs. There is a lovely,-accomplished, not 
too esthetic heroine in it—a heroine devoted 
to her ill-used brother, and rejoicing in the 
beautiful name of Muriel. There is an 
ardent and consumptive young German poet 
in it—a poet who has read the works of 
Heine, who abounds in manuscripts, and of 
whose verse some specimens, translated and 
in their original tongue, are kindly given. 
There are also other things of interest, but 
these the gentle reader may find out for 
himself. The book, it should be added, is 
withal a book of promise. In Florence 
Russell and Florence Russell’s mamma Miss 
Scott has produced a couple of studies in 
character that are really humorous and 
spirited, and that recommend themselves to 
the attention on other terms and with other 
consequences than the devoted Muriel, the 
impassioned Rudolf, and the eloquent 
Walter. Had Florence and her mother 
been Miss Scott’s principals, then ‘ Brother 
and Sister’ (which would not have been 
* Brother and Sister’ at all, but something 
else) would have been a readable and clever 
book. As it is—! 

The modern fashion has often been re- 
marked of publishing books which are not 
novels in the guise of novels, in order to 
eatch unwary readers. ‘Nisida’ is an 
instance of an opposite device. It is a novel 
with the outward appearance of a book for 
children, and an alternative title fit for a 
‘book of travel.” Though the author has 
none of Miss Austen’s wit, and no great 
power of making a plot, he has, consciously 
er unconsciously, succeeded in suggesting 
her manner. His mode of presenting a 
character is not unlike hers, though here 
the resemblance ceases. His characters are 
lifelike, but they are hardly worth describing. 
By heaping together details he forces us 
to become acquainted with their thoughts, 
words, and dress, and it is difficult not to 
feel some interest in a person with whom one 
is on such intimate terms as to know her 
feelings on seeing the lid of her hot-water 
ean left open by the maid who called her in 
the morning, and the contrivances by which 
her old dresses were made to pass muster 
night after night beside those of her fashion- 
able cousins. It will be satisfactory to the 
ordinary reader to know that it is only near 
the end of the book that the heroine goes to 
Madeira, and that the chapters containing 
the descriptions of its scenery are short, and 
hardly affect the story at all. 

Miss Carey’s story is a carefully written 
domestic narrative, bringing out in strong 
relief the womanly patience of the heroine, 
who undertakes, at a rather early age, the 
charge of a motherless family of nephews 
and nieces. Among her pupils is a pretty 
orphan, of whom Heriot, the doctor of the 
parish, is the guardian. Polly Ellison is 
some twenty years younger than the doctor, 








and her affections are unconsciously be- 
stowed upon one of the family circle, Roy 
Lambert, a good-hearted boy, who is pro- 
foundly attached to her. Her mistaken 
engagement to Heriot of course causes 
much agony to several people, and the pro- 
cess of redistributing matrimonial parts is 
painful and elaborate. ‘The principal feature 
of the book, except a consistently polemical 
purpose in the new High Church direction, 
is the great inferiority of the male to the 
female characters. Mildred herself is vividly 
described, and brings a fine nature before 
us; Olive, the poetess, is also an original 
conception, and might be drawn from life, 
and the rest of the pleasant group of 
maidens have their special attributes ; but 
the imbecile clergyman and the brutal 
squire; Richard, the opinionative young 
‘priest’? who marries the heiress, and 
Polly’s moonstruck lover, are all sad speci- 
mens of the worse half of humanity. 

It is not long since we noticed another 
novel by Signor Farina, translated into Eng- 
lish under the title of ‘Love Blinded.’ The 
present work, ‘ From the Foam of the Sea’ 

a name which relates to a picture of Venus 

Anadyomene painted by the hero, Valentine 
Nebuli), is written with quite as much 
sprightliness as ‘Love Blinded,’ and with 
similar grace; but it is, on the whole, of 
slighter texture, the incidents being ex- 
tremely improbable, and they belong more 
to the region of light comedy than of 
novel-writing. At first one’s curiosity is 
agreeably aroused, end all promises well; 
but before the end of vol. i. the 
mysteries of the plot become artificial and 
practically impossible, and from that point 
forward one reads on with diminished zest, 
though certainly not with entire disrelish. 
Both his novels impress the reader with an 
idea of the personal amiability and urbanity 
of Signor Farina. 

It has been well remarked that the world 
has of late fallen into a bad habit of naming 
everything after something else. In this 
wise Hackliinder has been called the Ger- 
man Dickens. The analogy is slight. 
Dickens could never have written or in- 
spired Hackliinder’s most famous story, 
‘European Slave Life,’ of which an Eng- 
lish version has just appeared. It is more 
sombre, less humorous, than the English 
writer’s work. The novel was written im- 
mediately after ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ made 
its European success. Hackliinder thought 
it had aroused exaggerated philanthropy 
for the blacks, and left out of sight that 
white men, too, are slaves. He set himself 
to depict how Europeans also labour under 
the curse of slavery no less bitter, though 
it is often less obvious to the eye, than 
the negro’s fate. With stern realism he 
lays bare some of the sorest plague spots in 
our social life; reveals some of our cruellest 
methods of depressing our brother man; 
shows how the rich crush the poor; how, 
in the struggle for existence, virtue and 
goodness are stamped out of being. The 
work is remarkable, though it is far 
from pleasant, and on its appearance met 
with great success. The English render- 
ing is excellent, reading like an original 
rather than a translation, and should 
secure for the novel a considerable English 
circulation. 











HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 

Records of York Castle. By A. W. Twyford 
and Major Arthur Griffiths. (Griffith & Farran. ) 
—This book is quite as devoid of form as any 
of the most wearisome productions of the local 
antiquary, and is without the redeeming fea- 
ture of bringing to light new information. Of 
the historical events connected with York and 
its Castle we are told little, except its well-known 
siege by William the Conqueror and the san- 
guinary massacre of the Jews which it witnessed 
at the beginning of the reign of Richard I. 
After this we are told a little about the names 
of the governors of York Castle and the prisoners 
who were contined there ; but the greater part 
of the book consists of a Northern ‘ Newgate 
Calendar,’ which is neither interesting nor edify- 
ing. The book is deficient in construction ; 
there is no connexion either of political or social 
history to bind together the different facts which 
it contains. When the authors touch on con- 
stitutional points they show entire bewilderment. 
The modern title of ‘‘ High Sheriff’ is given 
to the ‘‘ Vicecomes” of William I., and the fol- 
lowing passage about sheriffs defies comprehen- 
sion :—‘‘ Anciently the civil government of the 
county was lodged in the earl or count, to whom 
it was committed by the king, at will, sometimes 
for life, and afterwards in fee (feoffee). He was 
followed by the shire-reeve, i.e., governor of 
the shire or county, who before the 9th of 
Edward II. was elected by the freeholders. 
Afterwards the appointment was made by the 
king. His office was to execute the king’s writs, 
return juries, and keep the peace; and his 
jurisdiction was called a baili-wick, because he 
was the bailiff of the Crown shire-reeve,— 
sheriff.” We had hoped that Prof. Stubbs had 
rendered impossible such hopeless confusion 
about sheriffs and the like ; but even the darkest 
ignorance might have seen that there was some- 
thing wrong in making the sheriff develope into 
his own bailiff, and apparently continue to exist 
in a double capacity. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Church Surveys, 1649- 
1655. Now first printed from the Original MSS. 
in the Record Office and in the Lambeth Palace 
Library. Edited by Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick, 
F.S.A. (Printed for the Record Society. )—The 
formation of a new society under the title of 
“The Record Society for Lancashire and 
Cheshire” was duly noted at the time in our 
columns, and the volume now before us, the first 
which the Society has published, cannot fail to 
greatly interest its members. The title-page of 
the book so fully describes its character, that 
it is only necessary to add that the information 
here made public is not only of much value as 
regards the ecclesiastical history of the two 
counties, and more especially of Lancashire, but 
it also presents many genealogical and topo- 
graphical particulars not to be found elsewhere. 
In accordance with the rules of the Society no 
attempt has been made to add editorial notes, 
except where an occasional obscurity in the text 
demanded it; but the documents have been 
carefully transcribed, and are here brought within 
the reach of every student of Lancashire and 
Cheshire history, whilst the full index, both of 
names and places, makes them at once available 
for reference. Col. Fishwick has pretixed a valu- 
able introduction, in which he reprints two lists 
of the Lancashire clergy, published in 1648 and 
1649, but which are now of much rarity. It is, 
however, a pity that he did not reprint the one 
similar list for Cheshire, for which county the 
Parliamentary Surveys cannot now be found, 
those only of the Bishop and Dean and Chapter 
of Chester being known, and here printed. The 
Society may be congratulated on this volume, 
not only for its useful character, but for the 
excellent way in which it is printed and got 
up. As time goes on it is to be hoped that 
other counties will follow the good example 
here set them, and combine to publish the 
numerous invaluable ‘‘ original documents” 
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which, at the present time, are almost inaccess- 
ible to the ordinary student, who probably 
cannot decipher them himself and cannot pay 
others to do so for him. Until the Government 
takes this matter up such records can only be 
printed by the co-operation of the many in each 
individual district. The Council of the Record 
Society state that they have several other 
volumes in hand or contemplated, and’ only 
plead for an accession to their membership in 
order to enable them to publish more volumes 
in each year. 

Mr. Joun Tomiryson has sent us a volume of 
slight essays on local history, entitled From 
Doncaster into Hallamshire ; ‘‘ reissued from the 
Doncaster Gazette, only fifty copies printed.” 
These essays, which are written in a plain and 
chatty manner, contain much out-of-the-way 
information relating to that part of Yorkshire, 
and it seems a pity that a larger edition was not 
published. The author has availed himself of 
the best sources of information, and at the same 
time his own local knowledge, both of places and 
families, stands ‘him in good stead. He also 
appears to have taken considerable pains to 
arrive at trustworthy conclusions in the case of 
matters open to doubt. The publication of this 
little book and the fact that the sketches first 
appeared in a iocal newspaper show how popular 
the study of local history is every day becoming. 
Indeed, the town of Rotheram, here described at 
some length, can now boast of a separate his- 
tory. It is to be hoped that ‘‘ the second part ” 
of Mr. Tomlinson’s book may soon appear. 








CLASSICAL PRIMERS. 

Amone the monographs on famous classical 
writers now appearing in Mr. Green’s series 
{Macmillan & Co.) none will be more popular 
than that of Sophocles, from the pen of so well 
known a student of that poet as Prof. Camp- 
bell. But most people will ,have expected a 
more critical estimate, and not a systematic and 
unvaried panegyric throughout the whole book. 
It is too much the fashion of scholars to take 
up a classical author, to edit him and to com- 
ment upon him, until the study of him becomes 
a sort of passion; he is exalted into an object 
of worship, and then any adverse criticism is 
construed as a personal attack, and as a deroga- 
tion from the divinity of their self-constructed 
idol. It is to be feared this is rather the case 
with the volume before us. So far as the perfec- 
tions of Sophocles are concerned—and how many 
they are !—Prof. Campbell is an excellent guide, 
and suggests many subtle and delicate beauties 
which escape the ordinary reader. But wher- 
ever there are points of weakness, or of apparent 
weakness, they are either passed over in silence 
or set aside with a single allusion, often obscure 
and sometimes misleading. But we may men- 
tion the points in which we agree with him first. 
His comparison (p. 29) of the ethical ideas of 
®schylus and Sophocles is excellent, and so is 
the exposition (p. 87) of Sophocles’ use of the 
forms of a legend which he rejects. The plots 
and the development of the main characters are 
fully and satisfactorily expounded. The account 
of the fragments and of the history of Eaglish 
translations is also very instructive. But why, 
in a monograph of 157 pages on seven plays, 


‘have we not a word (1) on the number of 


victories won by the poet, (2) on the extant 
MSS. of his work, (3) on the best editions where- 
in to study him? Surely all these important 
matters need not be omitted ; for the treatment 
of plots is reiterated, we think, too fully, and 
would bear considerable abridgment without loss 
to the reader. But these are only faults of 
omission, which the ordinary reader may not 
regret. It is rather in the estimates of Sophocles’ 
art, when he is undoubtedly inferior to A’schylus, 
or even to Euripides, that we think we can 
detect isolated statements which are very ques- 
tionable. We can only quote one or two. 
Prof. Campbell thinks (p. 45) that the horror 





of Orestes’ matricide would have been too glaring 
but for the character and sufferings of Electra— 
that is to say, her daily wranglings with Clytem- 
nestra—and he elsewhere (p. 60) speaks of the 
main theme of this play as the exposition of 
‘*stern justice.” ‘‘If a modern poet,” he adds, 
‘shows us also the reaction, the price paid for 
the effort, he is privileged in this by the wider 
scope of his art.”” Here it seems to us that the 
clear superiority of both Aischylus and Euripides 
in balancing the conflicting obligations of Orestes, 
and thus bringing before us a great ethical pro- 
blem, is concealed, and we are told that Shak- 
speare was the first to grasp it. The fact is that 
Eschylus went far deeper into the question 
than Shakspeare, and that the hesitation and 
remorse of the matricides are admirably depicted 
by Euripides. The same sort of thing is done 
when the reader is told (p. 129) that the chorus in 
the ‘ Philoctetes’ are bound to a merely negative 
attitude, andare a sort of obbligatuaccompaniment 
to the action. It is surely a very discordant 
obbligato when they recommend Neoptolemus 
(vv. 849 sy.) to decamp with the bow while 
Philoctetes is asleep! There are a good many 
more such points, but minute criticism is not 
here our duty. We must, however, take excep- 
tion to the statement (pp. 136-7) that the style 
of Sophocles is marked by ‘‘ clearness.” It is 
even insinuated that to find him obscure is a 
sign that we have not studied him. We protest 
that this is net so. Not only the choruses but even 
the dialogue of Sophocles are full of difficulty, 
and that through a sort of strained, pregnant, 
Thucydidean way of expressing himself. The 
opening lines of the ‘ Antigone’ will serve as 
aspecimen. In fact, but for the comments of 
the scholiasts, which prove the genuineness of 
our text, and endeavour to explain it, we should 
be disposed to consider such a phrase as tis 
tAdyXOn ToArAvpoyGos éEw, meaning ‘‘ who has 
been wafted clear of many troubles” (O. C., 1232), 
hardly Greek. And it was no doubt this harsh- 
ness and obscurity of style which gave Euripides 
an advantage over the elder poet before later Attic 
audiences. But Prof. Campbell will regard all this 
as so sacrilegious that we forbear. We cannot 
close without again recommending his little book 
to all lovers of Sophocles as an able and eloquent 
picture of the life and work of one of the 
greatest dramatic writers the world has ever 
seen. We trust a monograph on Adschylus will 
soon follow, and thus give, together with Mr. 
Mahafty’s ‘ Euripides,’ a complete picture of the 
Greek tragic poets. 

The other primers before us are Livy, by Mr. 
W. W. Capes, and Vergil, by Prof. Nettleship. 
The task of giving an adequate idea of Livy’s 
history within the compass of a primer is im- 
possible of achievement, but Mr. Capes has come 
as near to success as was possible. Prof. Nettle- 
ship’s ‘ Vergil’ is a very useful production. 
As an esthetic critic the professor fails some- 
what, at least he hardly supplies an adequate 
estimate of the nature of Virgil’s powers ; but 
the information his primer contains is all sound 
and good, and no such handbook has been before 
within reach of the young student. Any one 
who wishes to read Virgil intelligently, and not 
merely to cram so many books of the Aneid 
for an examination, should buy Prof. Nettleship’s 
scholarly monograph. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Tue Duke of Somerset having some years ago 
abolished Christianity, in his own opinion, in 
one smail volume, has now destroyed modern 
progress in another. In Monarchy and Demo- 
cracy, published by “‘ James Bain, 1, Haymarket,” 
the Duke has surveyed Representative Govern- 
ment, Autocracy, and Pure Democracy, and 
found all bad. Unfortunately he has no system 
of his own to substitute or propose. 

Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons send us Life in 
a German Village, by the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd. 
The ‘‘ village ” of which Mrs. Chetwynd relates 





her experiences, though not specified by her, 
must be situated somewhere in Northern Ger- 
many, and was probably a small town. Anyway, 
neither villagers nor village life are delineated 
in Mrs. Chetwynd’s narrative. The little book 
is written in a slipshod style and superficial 
manner, and relates nothing beyond the obvious, 
commonplace, and familiar. The separate chap- 
ters appear to be letters written home and 
now made to do duty as a book, but it is hard 
to see the object of this publication. 

Village Sketches, by Capt. Verney, R.N. (Car- 
narvon, Humphreys), is quite a different book 
from Mrs. Chetwynd’s. It is an unpretending 
little story, giving the experiences of a thoughtful 
man as regards the working of the Poor Laws, 
and especially as regards the system of out-door 
relief. Capt. Verney knows what he is writing 
about, and the facts which he has woven into 
his narrative demand very serious attention on 
the part of Boards of Guardians. There are 
some good bits of description and one or two 
clever touches of character, but, as in the case 
of Harriet Martineau’s tales, it is the purpose of 
the story which is of real importance. 

WE have before us Sir Bernard Burke’s Dic- 
tionary of the Peerage and Baronetage for 1880. 
This popular work, which has now reached its 
forty-second edition, seems to maintain its usual 
high standard of excellence and to be kept up 
to date. ‘‘ Ulster”? must, however, look to his 
laurels if his peerage is to retain the foremost 
place in the public favour, as it at last encounters 
no unworthy rival in Mr. Foster’s ‘ Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage of the British Em- 
pire,’ which has long been announced and has just 
appeared. Our notice of the latter work we must 
postpone for a week or two. 


Tue Greek Committee has issued, as the 
seventh of its series of papers, the address 
recently delivered by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., 
in Kennington. In this address, under the 
title of A Vindication of the Cluims of Greece, 
Mr. Lefevre deals with a recent article by Mr. 
Hanbury, M.P., and pays special attention to a 
charge of insincerity brought by Dr. Millingen 
against Lord Byron. 

Messrs. Warp & Lock send us the new issue 
of their useful annual The Yeur-Book of Fucts, 
which is edited by Mr. Mason. It is a little in- 
cautious of the editor to accept without reserve 
the Times account of Mr. Lockyer’s paper on 
‘The Nature of the Elements.’ 

WE have on our table Risen by Perseverance 
compiled by R. Cochrane (Edinburgh, Nimmo) 
— Heroes of Invention and Discovery (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo),—Lives of Famous Travellers (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo),—Great Achievements of Mili- 
tary Men, Statesmen, and Others (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo),—The Rise and Development of Organic 
Chemistry, by C. Schorlemmer (Simpkin),— 
Photographic Printer’s Assistant, by W. Heigh- 
way (Richardson & Best),—Minor Fireworks, 
by W. H. Browne (‘‘ The Bazaar” Oftice),— 
British Dogs, Parts I., IL, IIL, and IV., by 
Hugh Dalziel (‘‘The Country ” Oftice),— Rabbits 
for Prizes and Profit, by C. Rayson (‘ The 
Bazaar” Oftice),—Ducks and Geese, by Various 
Breeders (‘‘ The Bazaar” Office),—The Practical 
Fisherman, Parts I., IL, IfI., IV., and V. 
(‘The Bazaar” Office),—The Pear, by D. T. 
Fish (‘‘ The Bazaar” Oftice),—Greenhouse Man- 
agement for Amateurs, by W. J. May (“The 
Bazaar’ Oftice),—On the Naturalised Weeds and 
other Plants in South Australia, by R. Schom- 
burgk (Adelaide, E. Spiller),—On the Urari, 
the Deadly Arrow-Poison of the Macusis, by R. 
Schomburgk (Adelaide, E. Spiller),—Live Stock 
Journal and Almanac, 1880 (Cassell),—Judy’s 
Annual for 1880, edited by C. H. Ross (‘‘ Judy ” 
Ottice),—and The Carlyle Birthday Gift-Book, 
compiled by C. N. Williamson (Chapman & 
Hall). 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 
Commentary for Schools, St. Matthew, by Rev. E. H. 
umptre, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Senior’s (Rev. W.) God’s Ten Words, a Course of Lectures 
on the Decalogue, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Steel’s (R.) The New Hebrides and Christian Missions, 8/6 cl. 
Taylor’s (W. M.) The Limitation of Life, and other Sermons, 
cr. 8vo, 7/6 el. 


Law. 

Bund’s (J. W. W.) A Selection of Cases from the State Trials, 
Vol. I. Trials for Treason, 1327-1660, cr. Svo. 18/ cl. 

Fine Art. 

Rowlandson the Caricaturist, a Selection from his Works, 
and Sketch of his Life and Times, &., by J. Grego, 
2 vols, 4to. 56/ Roxburghe. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Elze’s (K.) Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists, with Con- 
jectural Emendations of the Text, sm. 4te. 7/ cl. 

Palmer’s (C. W.) The Weed, a Poem, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Songs under His Shadow, Original and Translated from the 
German, by Mrs. L. T. C., er. 8vo. 2/6 

History and Riography. 

Carpenter (P. P.), Memoirs of the Life and Work of, edited 
by R. L. Carpenter, cr, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Chronicles and Memorials, Thomas Becket, Vol. 4, edited by 
J.C. Robertson, royal 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Lee’s (Rev. F. G.) The Church under Queen Elizabeth, an 
Historical Sketch, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Russia before and after the War, by Author of ‘ Society in 
St. Petersburg,’ translated from the German by E. F. 
Taylor, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Schomann s (G. F.) The Antiquities of Greece, translated by 
E. G. Hardy and J. 8. Mann, 8vo, 18, cl. 

Philology. 

Cwsaris De Bello Gallico Commentariorum, I. IL, with 
English Notes by A. G. Peskett, 12mo. 2/6 cl. (Pitt Press.) 

Hauff’s (Wm.) Das Wirthslhaus im Spessart, edited by A. 
Schlottmann, 12mo. 3/6 cl, (Pitt Press.) 

Homer’s Iliad, First Book of, with Notes by Rey. E. Fowle, 
12mo, 2/ cl. 





Science, 

Carter’s (R. B.) Eyesight, Good and Bad, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Fluery’s (C. R.) Modern Household Medicine, 12mo. 5, cl. 

Gower’s (W. R.) Pseudo-Hypertrophic Muscular Paralysis, a 
Clinical Lecture, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Huxley’s (T. H.) The Crayfish, large-paper edition, 8vo. 15. cl. 

Maemunn’s (C, A.) The Spectroseope in Medicine, 8vo. 9, cl. 

Semple’s (C. &.) Aids to Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Part 2, l2:mo. 2/ swd. 

Virchow’s (Prof. R.) Description and Explanation of the 
Method of performing Post-Mortem Examinations, 
translated from the second German edition by Dr. T. P. 
Smith, l2mo. 3/6 cl. 

Wilson’s (O. 8.) The Larve of the British Lepidoptera and 
their Food Plants, with Life-sized Figures by E. Wilson, 
super-royal 8vo, 63/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Across the Zodiac, the Story of a Wrecked Record De- 
ciphered, trans. and edited by P. Gregg, 2 vols. 21/ cl. 
Allnatt’s (Mrs. R. H.) Sebie Dorr, or a Dream of the Past, 3/6 

Birthday Prayer and Answer Remembrancer, 32mo, 2/6 cl. 

Folle Farine, by Ouida, 12mo. 2/ bds, 

Gardiner's (M.) Auntie Marian’s Schoolfellows, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

James’s (H., Jun.) Daisy Miller, a Study, cheap edition, 6 

Jenkins’s (F.) Jobson’s Enemies, Book 3, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Lee’s (H.) Mrs. Denys of Cote, 3 vols, er, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Neville Hatherley, a Tale of Modern English Life, with In- 
troduction by 8. Eardley, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Puzzledom, for Fireside Amusement, by One of the Old 
Boys, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Story of the Years, a Text-Book and Diary with Verses, by 
Marianne Farningham, selected by her Father, 4/6 cl. 

Webster’s (R. G.) The Trade of the World, our Present 
System of Commerce Examined, 8vo, 10/6 cl. 

What She Could, and Opportunities, by the Author of ‘The 
Wide, Wide World,’ cr. 8vo. 3/6 ¢1. 





AN ANTIQUARY’S GHOST STORY. 

LitrLE more than two months have passed 
since my own personal experience of menial 
phenomena was strikingly enlarged by the occur- 
rence with which the following narrative deals. 
Yet already I find that round the original story 
there has gathered a surprising accumulation of 
the mythical element, and that I myself am in 
danger of becoming a hero of romance in more 
senses than one. As I object to be looked upon 
as a kind of medium to whom supernatural 
visitations are vouchsafed, and, on the other 
hand, do not wish to be set down as a crazy 
dreamer whose disorganized nervous system 
renders him abnormally liable to fantastic delu- 
sions, I have yielded to the earnest request of 
some who have begged me to make public the 
following paper. I am told that there are 
those who busy themselves in collecting similar 
stories, and if it be so, it is better they should 
hear thefacts from me than after they have passed 
through other channels. The narrative was 
written, at the request of a friend, not many days 
after the event, when all the circumstances were 
fresh in my recollection. 

On the 10th of October, 1879, I drove over from 
Norwich to Mannington Hall to spend the night 
at Lord Orford’s. Though I was in perfect 
health and high spirits, it is fair to state that, 





for some jweeks previously, I had had a great 
deal to think about, some little anxiety, and 
some considerable mental strain of one kind or 
another. I was not, however, conscious of any- 
thing approaching weariness, irritability, or 
“fag.” I arrived at 4 p.M., and was engaged 
in pleasant and animated conversation till it was 
time to dress for dinner. We dined at seven; 
our party numbered six persons. Of these four 
at least had been great travellers. I myself 
was rather a listener ; the talk was general and 
discursive, and amused and interested me greatly. 
Not for a single moment did it turn upon the 
supernatural; it was chiefly concerned with 
questions of art and the experiences of men who 
had seen a great deal of the world, and could 
describe intelligently what they had seen and 
comment upon it suggestively. I have very 
rarely been at a more pleasant party. After 
dinner we played arubber. We “left off as we 
began,” and as two of the guests had some dis- 
tance to drive we broke up at half-past ten. 

The main object of my going over to Man- 
nington was to examine and take notes upon 
some very rare books in Lord Orford’s library, 
which I had been anxiously wishing to get a 
sight of for some years, but had never been for- 
tunate enough to meet with up to this time. 
I asked leave to sit up for some hours and make 
transcripts. His lordship at first wished me to 
let his valet remain in attendance to see all lights 
put out, but as this would have embarrassed me 
and compelled me to go to bed earlier than I 
wished, and as it seemed likely that I should be 
occupied till two or three in the morning, it was 
agreed that I should be left to my own devices 
and the servants should be allowed to retire. 
By eleven o’clock I was the only person down- 
stairs, and I was very soon busily at work and 
absorbed in my occupation. 

The room in which I was writing is a large 
one, with a huge fireplace and a grand old 
chimney; and it is needless to say that it 
is furnished with every comfort and luxury. 
The library opens into this room, and I had to 
pass out from where I was sitting into this 
library and get upon a chair to reach the 
volumes I wanted to examine. There were six 
small volumes in all. I took them down and 
placed them at my right hand in a little pile, 
and set to work—sometimes reading, some- 
times writing. As I finished with a book I 
placed it in front of me. There were four 
silver candlesticks upon thé table, the candles 
all burning, and, as I am a chilly person, I sat 
myself at one corner of the table with the fire 
at my left, and at intervals, as I had finished 
with a book, I rose, knocked the fire together, 
and stood up to warm my feet. I continued in 
this way at my task till nearly one o'clock. I 
had got on better than I expected, and I had 
only one more book to occupy me. I rose, 
wound up my watch, and opened a bottle of 
seltzer water, and I remember thinking to 
myself that I should get to bed by two after 
all. I set to work at the last little book. I 
had been engaged upon it about half an hour, 
and was just beginning to think that my work 
was drawing to a close, when, as I was actually 
writing, I saw a large white hand within a foot 
of my elbow. Turning my head, there sat a 
figure of a somewhat large man, with his back 
to the fire, bending slightly over the table, and 
apparently examining the pile of books that I 
had been at work upon. The man’s face was 
turned away from me, but I saw his closely cut 
reddish-brown hair, his ear and shaved cheek, 
the eyebrow, the corner of the right eye, the side 
of the forehead, and the large high cheek-bone. 
He was dressed in what I can only describe as 
a kind of ecclesiastical habit of thick corded 
silk or some such material, close up to the 
throat, and a narrow rim or edging, of about an 
inch broad, of satin or velvet serving as a stand- 
up collar, and fitting close to the chin. The 
right hand, which had first attracted my atten- 
tion, was clasping, without any great pressure, 





the left hand; both hands were in perfect 
repose, and the large blue veins of the right 
hand were conspicuous. I remember thinking 
that the hand was like the hand of Velasquez’s 
magnificent ‘Dead Knight’ in the National 
Gallery. I looked at my visitor for some 
seconds, and was perfectly sure that he was not 
a reality. A thousand thoughts came crowding 
upon me, but not the least feeling of alarm, or 
even uneasiness ; curiosity and a strong interest 
were uppermost. For an instant I felt eager to 
make a sketch of my friend, and I looked at a 
tray on my right for a pencil ; then I thought, 
“ Upstairs I have a sketch-book—shall I fetch 
it?” There he sat, and I was fascinated ; afraid, 
not of his staying, but lest he should go. Stopping 
in my writing, I lifted my left hand from the 
paper, stretched it out to the pile of books, and 
moved the top one. I cannot explain why I did 
this—my arm passed in front of the figure, and 
it vanished. I was simply disappointed and 
nothing more. I went on with my writing as if 
nothing had happened, perhaps for another five 
minutes, and I had actually got to the last few 
words of what I had determined to extract when 
the figure appeared again, exactly in the same 
place and attitude as before. I saw the hands 
close to my own; I turned my head again, to 
examine him more closely, and I was framing a 
sentence to address to him when I discovered 
that I did not dare to speak. IJ was afraid of 
the sound of my own voice. There he sat, and 
there sat I. I turned my head again to my 
work, and finished writing the two or three 
words I still had to write. The paper and my 
notes are at this moment before me, and exhibit 
not the slightest tremor or nervousness. I could 
point out the words I was writing when the 
phantom came and when he disappeared. Hav- 
ing finished my task, I shut the book and threw 
it on the table; it made a slight noise as it fell 
—the figure vanished. 

Throwing myself back in my chair, I sat for 
some seconds looking at the fire with a curious 
mixture of feeling, and I remember wondering 
whether my friend would come again, and if he 
did whether he would hide the fire from me. 
Then first there stole upon me a dread and a 
suspicion that I was beginning to lose my nerve. 
{f remember yawning ; then I rose, lit my bed- 
room candle, took my books inte the inner 
library, mounted the chair as before, and re- 
placed five of the volumes; the sixth I brought 
back and laid upon the table where I had been 
writing when the phantom did me the honour 
to appear to me. By this time I had lost all 
sense of uneasiness. I blew out the four candles 
and marched off to bed, where I slept the sleep 
of the just or the guilty—I know not which— 
but I slept very soundly. 

This is a simple and unvarnished narrative of 
facts. Explanation, theory, or inference I leave 
to others. Aveustus Jessorp, D.D. 








NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
Cambridge, Jan. 5, 1880. 

So far as concerns the domestic reform of the 
colleges, the Commissioners have not made rapid 
progress. It was not till the summer that they 
gave audience to the representatives of the 
senior colleges; and when the year ended five 
colleges still remained to be heard. Moreover, 
the conferences which have taken place have all 
been of a preliminary character. Only in one 
or two cases the perusal of the statute-book 
was completed at the single interview granted 
to each society, and, with one or two trifling 
exceptions, the formal approval of all statutes 
has been indefinitely postponed. 

This tardiness of procedure will have a result 
at once curious and inconvenient, which had 
not, perhaps, been foreseen. The provisions of 
the Act make it impossible for any statute now 
proposed by the Commissioners, and all but im- 
possible for any statute which has been proposed 
by a college, to receive its final confirmation 
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before the end of the year 1880, unless there 
should be an autumn session of Parliament. 
Now, in the spring of 1878 the Commissioners 
ordained that all emoluments thenceforward 
filled up should be vacated on December 31st, 
1880, at the same time instructing the colleges 
that they were at liberty to provide by statute 
for the retention of such emoluments after that 
date, on condition that the holders previously 
signified their assent to the new statutes. The 
intention of this ordinance was, of course, to 
prevent the creation of vested interests. But if 
statutes providing for the prolongation of the 
tenure of these emoluments have not been con- 
firmed before the end of 1880, their holders will 
necessarily vacate them at that time, unless, by 
Act of Parliament or otherwise, special measures 
are taken to meet the difficulty. Amongst the 
holders of such emoluments are included the 
Master of Corpus (now Vice-Chancellor), Profs. 
Swainson, Hort, Lumby, and Skeat, and a 
considerable number of Fellows and Scholars. 
That the Commissioners will find it necessary 
to apply for an extension of their powers until 
the end of 1881, is now certain. 

The Commissioners have also been slow to 
disclose their views about the relations of the 
colleges to the University. The statement which 
they published in the spring of 1878, “‘ with 
respect to the main purposes relative to the 
University for which, in their opinion, provision 
should be made under this Act, the sources from 
which funds for those purposes should be ob- 
tained, and the principles on which payments 
from the colleges for those purposes should be 
contributed,” was a meagre and disappointing 
document, which barely satisfied the require- 
ments of the Act, and afforded to the colleges 
no guidance in the construction of their statutes. 
Nor did they indicate their wishes in these re- 
spects to the senior colleges when they met 
them in the summer. Indeed, it was not till 
December 16th that they formally published 
their scheme. It had been, however, informally 
circulated for about a month previously, so that 
by this time both its principles and its details 
are well known to the residents. 

It is hardly necessary to say that they have 
been narrowly scrutinized by all the residents, 
and severely criticized by some. Opinions differ 
widely in regard to the amount of the tax, to 
the detail of the quota, and to the assignment 
of professorships to fellowships in particular 
colleges. On the other hand, it is generally—I 
may almost say, universally—agreed that greater 
freedom should be allowed to the University in 
the distribution of the income placed at its dis- 
posal. The conservative sentiment finds its ex- 
pression in a detailed criticism which appeared 
shortly after the publication of the proposed 
Statutes, signed not only by Conservatives but 
also by a few well-known Liberals. The position 
of the more advanced Liberals is indicated in 
the following statement, signed by the Masters of 
St. John’s and Emmanuel, Prof. Hort, Messrs. 
Burn, Peile, Trotter, &c.:—‘‘ We think it un- 
desirable to sign, with or without reservation, 
the memorial circulated by the Master of Peter- 
house and Mr. Ferrers. We are of opinion that 
the scheme of the Commissioners requires further 
consideration and amendment in some important 
respects, and in particular that greater freedom 
should be given to the University in the adminis- 
tration of the money placed at its disposal. But 
we consider that the total amount which the 
colleges are called on to contribute is not exor- 
bitant, and that the general principle of organ- 
izing an efficient and properly graduated system 
of University instruction is a good and valuable 
one. We therefore are unwilling to associate 
ourselves in any way with a document to the 
drift of which, on these two fundamental points, 
we are decidedly opposed, however much we may 
agree with particular suggestions made in it.” 
It is understood that this document will be fol- 
lowed by a detailed memorial early next term. 

In the mean time your readers may be glad to 





learn more precisely the nature of the current 
criticisms. Premising that I am myself one of 
those who, though strongly disapproving certain 
details, heartily support the scheme as a whole, 
I will now proceed to state, in anticipation of 
the detailed memorial last mentioned, those 
objections which are urged by both parties—by 
those who in general support, as well as by 
those who cordially dislike, the Commissioners’ 
scheme. 

The most important of these objections is in- 
dicated in the Liberal protest quoted above. 
Far too large a proportion of the additional in- 
come of the University is, it is thought, tied up 
by the Commissioners and devoted permanently 
to definite purposes, so as to leave the Univer- 
sity in other respects almost as poor as it is at 
present. The favoured purposes are (1) the 
augmentation of the professoriate, and (2) the 
establishment of a sub-professoriate. The ex- 
penditure (from the additional income) which 
they will entail when the scheme is in full work 
may be reckoned as follows :— 
Augmentation of Professoriate (exclusive of Thirl- 


wall and Dixie Professorships)... on £5,388 
Thirlwall Professor (say)... ae ae a _ 300 
28 Readers... Bes ove ooo ove one ‘ 11,200 
30 Lecturers... ave oe ose on ove int 1,500 
£18,388 


When to this sum is added the cost of pen- 
sions, which may be given to the Readers and 
some of the Professors, and must be given to 
the great majority of the Professors on retire- 
ment after twenty years’ service, the total 
expenditure upon the two items of (1) augmenta- 
tion of professoriate and (2) establishment of 
sub-professoriate cannot well be estimated at 
less than 20,000/., i.e. about 7,000/. upon the 
professoriate, and about 13,0001, upon the sub- 
professoriate. This leaves only 5,000. a year, 
out of the minimum tax of 25,000/., ‘‘ for the 
University library, museums, lecture-rooms, 
laboratcries, and other institutions, for the 
erection, establishment, and maintenance of 
new institutions, for the encouragement and 
aid of research,” for the cost of working the 
scheme, and for other purposes. Is there not a 
danger that the professors and the sub-pro- 
fessors of the future will find themselves de- 
ficient in books, buildings, and demonstrators ? 
And, to put the question in a more general form, 
have not the Commissioners fallen into the error 
of so many pious founders, and trusted too 
much to their power of foreseeing what will be 
the best for posterity? They are right, no 
doubt, in fixing a minimum of taxation, but in 
1910 or 1920 the Financial Board of the year 
will know better how to spend its income than 
the Commissioners can do in 1880. 

Secondly, it is thought that Statute VII, 
‘For University Lecturers,” cannot, as it stands, 
be carried successfully into operation. In 
general, a College Lecturer divides his time 
between the delivery of open lectures on the 
one hand, and the supervision of the work of 
members of his own college on the other. This 
arrangement has strong recommendations ; it 
not only secures variety in the choice and treat- 
ment of the subjects, but also encourages re- 
search among the Lecturers, by giving all, or 
nearly all of them, opportunities of delivering 
courses of a professorial character. The pro- 
posed Statute cuts at the root of this system. 
The open lectures, which are now shared be- 
tween two or three Lecturers of a college, will 
have to be monopolized by one of them, if he is 
to qualify for the post of University Lecturer, 
whilst his colleague or colleagues must relieve 
him of those lectures which he has hitherto de- 
livered for the special benefit of the members of 
his own college. Hence, either by the appoint- 
ment of one College Lecturer to be a University 
Lecturer his colleagues will lose an important 
inducement to study and research, or the col- 
lege, postponing the interest of the one Lecturer 
to that of the rest, will refuse him permission to 
satisfy the Statute by opening all his lectures. 





In the one case the best way of training Readers 
and Professors is barred ; in the other, the Uni- 
versity appointment is discredited. In short, an 
attempt to procure for the University at a cost 
of 50l. the complete control of an ofticer who 
receives from his college a fellowship of 2501. 
and a salary of 200/. is not likely to be very 
successful. Further, it is urged that there 
might be cases in which it was desirable to 
appoint persons who were not College Lecturers 
to be University Lecturers, and t6 pay them a 
salary of 2001. or 3001. For such appointments 


‘the Commissioners make no provision : indeed, 


they practically discourage them by making the 
cost of them additional te that of the thirty 
Lecturers at 50/. each. 

Thirdly, it is suggested that if the quota is 
to be subject to subsequent revision by the 
Chancellor, the principles which have been 
adopted in its construction should be stated. 
As itis, there is nothing to guide the Chancellor, 
who, in the event of an appeal which was not 
on the face of it absurd, would have no alterna- 
tive but to make a new quota on his own 
authority. 

Fourthly, the scheme of stipends of Professors 
presents some anomalies; for example, the 
Professor of Mineralogy should surely have 
more than 3001. a year, as his class, and there- 
fore his fees, must in general be small, whilst 
it seems hardly necessary to give the Professors 
of Greek and Latin, whose income from fees 
might be considerable, as much as 750. 

These are the principal objections which I 
have heard from those who are friendly to the 
scheme. The first and most important of them 
might easily be met, either by diminishing the 
number of Readers and making the Statute 
‘For University Lecturers” permissive, or by 
leaving to the discretion of the University the 
appointment to offices of both sorts. This would 
at the same time remove one of the objections 
to the proposed University lectureships. The 
other objection to them, as well as those in 
regard to the stipends of the Professors and the 
construction of the quota, might obviously be 
satisfied without any serious disturbance of the 
scheme. 

These alterations would not, however, con- 
tent the signatories of the memorial circulated 
by the Master of Peterhouse, who are further of 
opinion (1) that the power of taxation vested in 
the Financial Board and the Senate should be 
limited ; (2) that the maximum contribution of 
25,0001. is unnecessarily large; (3) that such 
portion of the contribution as may have been 
estimated to come from the fees paid by under- 
graduates should be levied directly from them by 
the University, and should not be included in the 
amount to be contributed by the colleges ; (4) that 
thecontribution tothe University should vary with 
the actual income rather than take the form of a 
specified sum of money; (5) that the period 
within which the ultimate minimum of con- 
tribution is to be raised should be extended, 
and the time for commencing the contributions 
should be postponed ; (6) that the annexation 
of fellowships at particular colleges to particular 
professorships cannot fail to be the source of 
considerable inconvenience, if not of actual 
hardship ; (7) that the stipends of the Pro- 
fessors should be left to be determined by the 
Senate on the recommendation of the General 
Board of Studies; (8) that greater freedom 
should be left to the Senate, both as regards the 
institution of any particular readership amd as 
regards the details of the appointment, such as 
the terms of its tenure and the amount of its 
salary; and (9) that in certain respects the effect 
of the scheme would be not merely to supple- 
ment the existing provisions of collegiate or 
inter-collegiate teaching, but almost to supplant 
them. 

In addition to the ‘‘ Peterhouse protest” and 
the projected memorial of the advanced Liberals, 
the Commissioners will no doubt receive criti- 
cisms from the Council of the Senate, which 
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will meet shortly for the consideration of the 
proposed Statutes. For my own part I should 
have thought that a conference between the 
Commissioners and the Council of the Senate 
(or a committee of the Council) would facilitate 
the settlement of the points at issue. X. 





‘JULIUS CESAR,’ I. iii. 123-130. 
F Cardiff, December, 1879. 

WirH all due deference to Mr. K. Elze’s 
opinion, it Seems to me that the emendation 
proposed by him in the Atheneum for Decem- 
ber 13th is no improvement upon what has been 
already suggested. Is it at all probable that ‘‘Is 
fauors” should have been printed in the first 
folio for ‘‘ Iil-favoured,” which he proposes as 
the original reading! [think not. Is it nota 
much simpler solution of the question to suppose 
that ‘‘Is” is a misprint for ‘‘In’s,” a not un- 
common contraction in the old dramatists for 
in his? In that case the passage would read 
thus :— 

And the Complexion of the Element 


In’s Fauor's, like the Worke we haue in hand, 
Most bloodie, fierie, and most terrible. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 








Litrar Gossip. 

Mr. Merray promises a new volume by 
Dr. Schliemann, to be entitled ‘ Ilios: the 
Country of the Trojans,’ in which the in- 
defatigable explorer will give an account of 
his latest researches in the Plain of Troy. 
Four hundred plans and illustrations adorn 
the work. 

Mr. Murray has in preparation two new 
works on Japan: Mr. Reed’s narrative of his 
visit last year, which will be entitled ‘Japan: 
its History, Traditions, and Religions’; the 
other a volume by Miss Bird, the adven- 
turous lady whose ‘ Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains’ we reviewed the other day, called 
‘Unbeaten Tracks in Japan.’ Miss Bird, 
as usual, travelled on horseback; most of 
her journeys were made in the northern 
districts, and she visited the aborigines of 
Yezo and the shrines of Nikko and Isé. 

Tue Marquis of Bath has placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., for 
immediate publication, a small volume con- 
taining the results of his recent tour in Bul- 
garia and Eastern Roumelia, and dealing 
with the social conditions and political pro- 
spects of the Bulgarians in those regions. 


Unper the title of ‘Coral Land’ Messrs. 
bentley will shortly publish a work on the 
islands of the Southern Sea, from the pen of 
Mr. H. Stoneheever Cooper, whose Pacific 
experience has been of no ordinary charac- 
ter. It will, we understand, not only deal 
with the ex-cannibal Crown colony of Fiji, 
but will treat of the Solomon Islands and 
the outlying archipelagos of Tonga and 
Samoa, and will contain some revelations in 
regard to the political adventurers who have 
made the last-mentioned group their scene of 
operations. As Mr. Stoneheever Cooper’s 
work treats also of such little known indus- 
tries as the béche de mer and South Sea pearl 
fisheries, ‘Coral Land’ ought to be a work 
of some interest. 

Mr. Mvrray announces some theological 
publications of importance. First we may 
mention ‘The Convocation Prayer Book,’ 
with altered rubrics, showing what would 
be the condition of the book if amended in 
conformity with the recommendations of 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 
The amendments on existing rubrics which 








are recommended for adoption by the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury are distinguished by 
being placed within brackets, thus { ]. The 
same amendments have all been accepted 
by the Convocation of York, except where 
foot-notes with the word ‘‘ York” appended 
in italics expressly mark points of difference. 
Secondly, the Bishop of Derry is engaged 
on a work, in two volumes, dealing with 
‘The Life and Writings of St. John the 
Divine.’ A ‘Commentary on the Apocrypha,’ 
uniform with the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary’ 
on the Canonical Books, is also in preparation. 
Finally, the Rev. J. Julian is preparing ‘A 
Dictionary of Hymnology,’ setting forth 
the origin and history of the hymns in the 
most popular hymnals, and furnishing bio- 
graphical notices of their authors, trans- 
lators, and their sources and origins. 

Tue revised draft of the charter of the 
Victoria University has been submitted to 
the Privy Council. It is satisfactory to find 
that in spite of the distress prevailing in 
Lancashire the numbers of the students 
attending Owens College remain at the 
high figures attained last year. 

SeEvERAL weeks ago we announced that 
Mr. Vijn, the Dutchman who was shut up 
in Ulundi during the Zulu War, was writing 
a narrative of his personal experiences 
among the Zulus. Bishop Colenso has now 
translated this narrative from the Dutch. 
It will be published during the present 
month, and will be accompanied by a pre- 
face and Notes by the bishop, and a por- 
trait of Cetywayo. We understand that the 
Notes shed much light upon the principal 
events of the war. Some remarks on the 
book will be found in our article on the 
Dutch literature of 1879 (Athen. No. 2722). 

Tue Hon. Lewis Wingfield is at present 
engaged on a story suggested by the con- 
dition of the convict-prison laws, in which 
he will essay to give a faithful picture of 
penal servitude as it is in contrast to the 
tableaux presented in recent publications by 
ex-convicts. The prison authorities have 
afforded Mr. Wingfield every facility for 
studying the question from the point of view 
of an unbiased critic. The tale, which will 
be ready for publication in about six weeks, 
will probably be entitled ‘ Brother Ninepin : 
a Study of the British Felon, drawn from 
the Life.’ 

A work on ‘Church Folk-Lore’ is in pre- 
paration which ought to prove interesting 
and valuable. Its object is to collect and 
preserve usages connected with the Church 
and its services differing from those ordi- 
narily accepted as customary. Some of 
these are venerable relics of heathenism, 
others are results of the ecclesiastical strug- 
gles of successive centuries. All of them 
are worthy of preservation, and in them 
often lies hid some reference to a fact or a 
figment which deserves to be carefully ex- 
amined and turned to account. Communica- 
tions from all who can render assistance are 
solicited by the editors, the Rev. J. E. Vaux 
and Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. 

Mr. Rvusxkry will deliver a lecture on 
Snakes at the London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, early in March. 

We are glad to learn that the ‘ Index 
to the First Seven Volumes of the Dods- 
worth MSS.,’ in the Bodleian Library, is 
now at the disposal of the readers of that 


library (not to the public at large, since 
only fifty copies have been printed of it). 

Ar the last meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation a paper was read by Mr. W. Blades 
on ‘ The Mechanical Development of Books 
and on Size-Notation.’ Beginning with 
the work of scribes and their habit of mark- 
ing sheets of parchment with the letters of 
the alphabet as a guide to the binder in 
arranging the sheets, he showed that 
printers followed the same practice, and he 
produced some early printed books with 
MS. signatures at the bottom of the page 
partly ploughed off by the share of the 
binder. It is, therefore, an accidental cir- 
cumstance that led some bibliographers to 
conipute the size or format of a book from 
the signatures on the sheets. The true test 
of the size and form of a book is to be found 
in the position of the water-mark and the 
direction of the chain-lines, which are uni- 
formly the same in every sheet of laid paper 
as it came from the stationers, at least till 
nearly the end of last century. Baskerville 
by the use of wove paper in his publications 
upset this orderly system, and the caprices 
of stationers and publishers since about the 
year 1800, in making and using paper of 
every variety of size and shape, have made 
it very difficult to maintain a uniform system 
in describing the form of modern books. 

A new literary club has been established 
at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, named the 
Cave Club, in honour of the founder of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 'The Secretary pro 
tem. is Mr. John Jeremiah, the author of 
‘ Memorials of the Urban Club.’ 

A comPLETE series of letters from the pen 
of a Russian lady, who is already known 
to the public by a volume entitled ‘Is Russia 
Wrong?’ will shortly be published, under 
the title of ‘Russia and England from 1876 
to 1880: a Vindication and an Appeal.’ 
Mr. Froude will write a preface. The work 
will be dedicated to the memory of Col. 
Nicolas Kiréeff, the first Russian volunteer 
killed in Servia in the war of 1876. It wilh 
also contain a portrait of that officer and 
three maps of Bulgaria. 

On Tuesday, the 6th inst., the Rabelais 
Club held its monthly meeting, Sir Frederick 
Pollock in the chair. There was no election 
of members. Various papers were laid 
before the Club, including certain epigrams, 
with the initial ‘‘H.,” and a pamphlet 
entitled ‘An Unpublished Chapter from the 
Fourth Book of Pantagruel.’ Several guests 
well known in letters were present. 

Dr. Cuartes Mackay has a work in the 
press in the French language, to be pub- 
lished in Paris, under the title of ‘ Récréa- 
tions Gauloises, ou Origines Frangaises,’ in 
which all, or most, of the words in M. Lit- 
tré’s Dictionary, for which that author has 
failed to find an etymology, are traced to 
their Celtic roots. 

Messrs. W. H. Atten & Co. will shortly 
issue a new work by Col. Malleson entitled 
‘Herat, the Garden and Granary of Central 
Asia,’ in which the immediate occupation of 
Herat by England is advocated. The book 
will appear about the 20th inst. 

Tue Americans now reprint the Vineteenth 
Century at a very low price, but, we are 
told, in order to enliven it they are inserting: 
in the reprint a novel of Miss Braddon’s. 





That indefatigable writer’s latest novel, 
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‘Barbara,’ will be issued by Messrs. J. & R. 
Maxwell towards the close of January. 

Ir is a sign of the times that a lady has 
been appointed to the post of librarian at 
the recently established Free Library at 
Blackpool, a well-known Lancashire water- 
ing-place. 

Mr. Witttam Cory, better known to old 
Etonians as Mr. William Johnson, the 
author of ‘Ionica,’ has completed the first 
part of his ‘ Guide to Modern English His- 
tory. It is constructed on a somewhat novel 
plan, and treats of the events belonging to 
the period from 1815 to 1830, and will be 
published next week by Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

Two new journals have made their 
appearance in Edinburgh. One of these, 
the Thistle. deals with political and social 
subjects ; the other, named Silrer Bells, is 
edited by Lady Hope of Carriden, and 
published by Messrs. Macniven & Wallace. 

Ar the Working Men’s College, Great 
Ormond Street, ‘‘ Free Popular Lectures” 
will be delivered in the term just beginning 
by Profs. Tyndall, Huxley, Hales, Messrs. 
Francis Darwin, C. Kegan Paul, W. Spot- 
tiswoode, T. Hughes, and others. The first 
lecture will be given on Saturday, the 17th, 
by Prof. Tales on ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 

WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
W. Wells Gardner, at the age of fifty-eight. 
Mr. Gardner was a son of Mr. EF. Gardner, 
a partner in the Oxford University Press, 
and served his apprenticeship with Messrs. 
Hamilton & Adains. Mr. Gardner’s publi- 
cations were many of them connected with 
the temperance movement, and his business 
connexions lay chiefly among the Evan- 
gelical section of the Church of England. 
He published the Parish Magazine, a period- 
ical which has an extensive circulation, and 
another of his serials, Chatterbox, sold 
100,000 copies when issued as an annual 
volume, quite independently of its circula- 
tion in weekly numbers and monthly parts. 
Among the most notable of his recent pub- 
lications was the Life of Bishop Selwyn. 
Mr. Gardner was especially noted for his 
knowledge of Bibles. The business at 
Paternoster Buildings will be continued by 
Mr. Joseph Darton, the surviving partner. 

Messrs. C. Kecan Paci & Co. will pub- 
lish in a few days, as a companion volume 
to the ‘In Memoriam’ which we noticed 
last week, a small edition of ‘ Poems 
selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ printed 
on rough hand-made paper, and bound in 
parchment. The volume is dedicated to 
Lady Shelley, and has a preface by that 
well-known Shelleyan, Mr. Richard Garnett, 
of the British Museum. 

Mr. Incramw Bywater, Fellow of Exeter 
College and Sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, has privately (why?) printed the 
Greek text of Diogenes Laertius’s life of 
Aristotle with critical notes, followed by two 
fragments of an old Latin version. 

Rassi Isaac Hirscu Weiss, of Vienna, is 
preparing a critical edition of the Midrashic 
book called ‘Pesiktha Rabbathi’ with a 
commentary. The editor is already favour- 
ably known in the field of Talmudical 
literature by his edition of the ‘Mekhiltha’ 
as well as by his history in Hebrew of the 
Mishna and the Talmud. 





Messrs. MacauiLian have in the press a 
new novel by Mrs. Prestwich, author of 
‘ Harbour Bar,’ which will be published in 
the spring. ‘ Young Lord Penrith,’ by the 
author of ‘Lady Flavia,’ ‘Lord Lynn’s 
Wife,’ &c., will be issued in three volumes 
during the present month by Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett. A new novel by Theodore A. 
Tharp, called ‘The Sword of Damocles,’ is 
in the press, and will be published this 
month by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Reapers who remember that popular 
little book, ‘ Johnnie Gibb of Gushetneuk,’ 
will be glad to hear that a series of sketches 
of Scottish rural life may shortly be expected 
from the author, Mr. W. Alexander, of 
Aberdeen. 

Tre Ascham Society, which we mentioned 
last April, will begin giving lectures this 
month at the rooms of the Quebec Institute. 

Mr. W. Cortrs will be chairman of the 
limited company which takes over the busi- 
ness of W. Collins, Sons & Co., as mentioned 
in our last number, and will continue to 
superintend the management of the business. 


Tue group of able Old Catholic scholars 
in Munich has suffered two irreparable 
losses during the past year. In the spring 
Prof. Huber died, and on December 26th 
Prof. Messmer was carried to his grave. Dr. 
Joseph Anton Messmer was the First Keeper 
of the Museum in Munich and editor of the 
Deutsche Merkur, the well-known Old Catholic 
newspaper. It has been felt for the last 
two years that his days were numbered and 
his death likely to be sudden. He was 
attacked with lung disease in 1878, and his 
life was even then despaired of ; since that 
time he has carried on his work, official, 
editorial, and pastoral, under great suffer- 
ing, but with a brave and unbroken spirit. 
His death took place in the night of Decem- 
ber 22-23. Prof. Friedrich celebrated the 
funeral service in the St. Nicolaikirche, and 
afterwards delivered an address at his grave 
in the old cemetery. Prof. Friedrich suc- 
ceeds him as editor of the Deutsche Merkur. 
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Science for All. Edited by Robert Brown, M.A. 
Vol. II. (Cassell & Co.) 
Tuer second volume of this serial, which has 
just been published, fully justifies the favour- 
able opinion which we expressed on the issue of 
the first volume. Most of the subjects are 
judiciously selected, and the general character 
of the papers shows that it is possible to write 
at once popularly and accurately. The list of 
contributors, though containing names which 
are yet unknown to fame, includes several men 
of mark in the scientific world. Mr. Wallace, 
for example, contributes some interesting articles 
on the protective colouring of animals and on 
mimicry. In some cases, however, the writer’s 
statements appear to border on inexactness. 
Thus, at p. 132, we read that ‘every green and 
brown caterpillar, without exception, is greedily 
eaten by birds, and even by frogs, lizards, and 
spiders.” We may remind the author that Halia 
wavaria or vauaria has a green caterpillar which 
is invariably rejected by lizards. The articles in 
Science for All are, in most cases, admirably 
illustrated ; but on looking at the figures on 
p. 292, intended to show that Sphecia erabroni- 
formis mimics the wasp Odynerus antilope, we 
are led to think that there must be some error 
in the drawing. The Odynerus is at least 
remarkable for obesity, for the abdomen appears 
to be about three times its natural size. Not- 





withstanding these slight defects, Science for All. 
may be recommended as a most useful and 
attractive work. 


Alpine Plants painted from Nature. By Joseph 
Seboth. Edited by Alfred W. Bennett, M.A. 
With Introduction by F. Graf. (Sonnen- 
schein & Allen.) 

Tuis is a collection of a hundred small coloured 

lithographs representing a selection of the better 

known Alpine plants. The representations 
are faithful so far as they go, and free from 
exaggeration ; indeed, the artist has in some 
cases gone to the other extreme, by taking poor 
specimens for his models, and so has sometimes 

failed to do justice to the plant. Plate 54, 

showing Centaurea montana, is a case in point. 

The general fidelity to nature, however, is re- 

markable, and affords an illustration that speciaf 

training is requisite for the botanical artist. 

Unpretending as these little sketches are, they 

afford a marked contrast to the blundering 

prettinesses that amateur artists indulge in. 
even when endowed with considerable facility 
in handling the pencil. Although the details. 
which are usually given in botanical works are 
here conspicuous by their absence, it is clear 
that the drawings have been made by one 
familiar with the ‘‘habit” of plants and their- 
mode of growth. The introduction contains a 
few hints for the cultivation of this class of 
plants, many of which can be grown to great 
perfection in this country, although the depth 
of colour in the flowers, which is so remarkable 
at high elevations, is only imperfectly repro- 
duced under our more dismal skies. The book. 
makes no pretensions ‘‘to a strict scientific 

purpose,” but it will be found useful as\ a 

reminder to those who have been charmed with 

these exquisite little gems as they bespangle the: 
mountain’s side. 





DR. HOLUB’S AFRICAN COLLECTIONS. 


Dr. Ho rvs, of whose remarkable career im 
Africa some account was given in the Atheneum 
of October 4th, came over from Prague recently: 
to give a promised discourse at the Royal 
Colonial Institute (16th of December), ‘On the 
Past, Present, and Future Trade of the Cape 
Colonies with South Central Africa.’ The 
lecture, full of life and matter, was listened to 
with strong pleasure and interest by the audi- 
ence, which was, for the body in question, a. 
numerous one. There is an excellent report of 
it in the journal called the Colonies and India, 
reproducing even the traveller’s piquant pecu-- 
liarities of idiom, which were far from impairing: 
the interest of his discourse, for, among his. 
other gifts, he is a born orator. There was a 
passage of inimitable humour in an incidental: 
account of a visit that he paid to King Sechele 
of the Bakwena, an historical personage, for he 
figures in Livingstone’s first book. This old 
‘* Tartuffe,” as Dr. Holub calls him, entertained. 
the traveller at tea, presented in a silver tex 
service, whilst his queen sat at table, and two. 
reverend gentlemen officiated as interpreters. 

‘* He was talking to those two gentlemen who 
were translating to him, and he asked me about. 
my home. I told him I was an Austrian, and he 
would not believe this...... That could not be....... 
No, he said, I must be an Englishman or a. 
Dutchman. I remember, when a boy of thir- 
teen, reading a story of him in Livingstone’s. 
book, which I told him I had done, and added: 
that I never thought, when reading the story of 
him, that I should ever have the pleasure of 
meeting him ; and I observed that the queen did 
not find a great interest in our talk, for she was a. 
little dozing. At the moment when I told him, 
her majesty came so deep down with her head. 
that she nearly touched her cup, and the king 
answered me at once, and raised his eyes towards. 
the ceiling, and said, ‘The ways of Providence 
are wonderful!’ and at the same moment he 
gave the queen to understand, below the table 
with his foot, that it was not good breeding te 
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sleep in the presence of strangers ; but he did it 
in such a gentle manner that she nearly fell down 
on the table. He did that just at the moment 

_ when he was saying to me, ‘ The ways of Provi- 
dence are wonderful !’”’ 

Dr. Holub returns shortly to England, and 
will give a discourse on the geographical aspect 
of his travels at the Royal Geographical Society’s 
meeting on the 26th inst. 

He has been exhibiting in Prague a large 
collection of objects gathered during his seven 
years’ absence in Africa. These, with his lec- 
tures, both in German and Czech, have created 
high interest and excitement in Prague (see 
Athen. No. 2722), where African travellers are 
not so frequently to be seen as in London. Dr. 
Holub, however, is a type of traveller not often 
to be seen anywhere. 

Among the many groups of objects exhibited 
are a fine collection of corals and sponges and 
a series of fossils arranged topographically as 
along the whole line of route from Port Eliza- 
beth to the Zambesi, among the most curious of 
which are specified the fossil footsteps of the 
hippotamus and of various birds. Diamonds 
figure among the minerals, remarkable, if not 
for their size and value, as having been fees 
given to the doctor by various patients at Kim- 
berley, where he repeatedly practised in the 
intervals between his journeys. The botanical 
and zoological collections contain many novelties 
on which I cannot dwell. Among the former, 
however, should be noticed the leaves of a tree 
called Mapani, which contain such a quantity of 
an ether-like oil that in their fresh state they 
burn beautifully. These, Dr. Holub thinks, will 
afford avaluable export. But the ethnographical 
collection is perhaps that of the highest interest, 
embracing an extraordinary number and variety 
of warlike weapons, musical instruments, 
domestic implements, ornaments, and orna- 
mented utensils, &c. Among the domestic 
implements one is described as taking the place 
of a pocket-handkerchief, and is called a ‘‘ nose- 
spoon,” made like a little spade, three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and elaborately decorated. 
Perhaps the most remarkable part of the whole 
collection, however, is a series of the famous, 
but rare, ‘‘ Bushman engravings” (on stones). 
Of these there are twelve specimens, represent- 
ing such subjects as a jackal in pursuit of a deer, 
a herd of antelopes, a rhinoceros boring with its 
snout into a bush, &c. Some of the utensils, 
made of pumpkin or of wood, are also elaborately 
adorned with designs, etched with the point of a 
red-hot assegai. Some of these are merely geo- 
metrical patterns, but one is of especial interest 
as it represents the attack and capture of a 
battlemented town. The interest created in 
Prague by such a collection is not surprising. 

YULE. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

At ameeting of the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund held on Tuesday, the 6th, 
Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S., was unanimously 
elected in the place of the late Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon as Chairman of the Executive Committee 
for the current year. Col. Wilson, R.E., 
Consul-General of Anatolia, has found it neces- 
sary to resign his office of co-editor, with Major 
Anderson, R.E., of the ‘Survey of Western 
Palestine.’ The delays of postal arrangements 
and his official duties in Asia Minor prevent 
him from carrying the work, for which he has 
done so much, to a conclusion. His place has 
been taken by Prof. E. H. Palmer, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. The maps will be issued 
as soon as they can be got ready, and the 
volumes will now be pushed on as rapidly as 
possible. 

The news published by the North China 
Herald regarding Count Széchényi’s expedition 
to North-West China and Tibet shows that the 
count succeeded in getting as far as Su-chow, 
and thence made an excursion to the lofty 
mountains bounding the plain of Tsaidam on 





the north. Returning to Su-chow, he journeyed 
south-easterly to Sining, crossing the valley of 
the Tatung-gol, traversed by Prejevalsky in his 
1871 journey. Sining is situated in a well- 
cultivated plain, at the foot of lofty snowy 
mountains, usually called Nan-Shan ; it is the 
principal mart of the medicinal rhubarb trade. 
Széchényi appears then to have endeavoured to 
reach Lhasa by the route followed by Ptre Huc, 
but was unable to advance further than the 
Odantala plain, wherein is the source of the 
Yellow river. The party intended, therefore, 
to leave Sining on the 10th of August, and thence 
make for Tibet by way of Lanchow and Cheng-tu, 
following from the latter town the route taken 
by Huc on his return journey, and latterly by 
Cooper and Gill. The road between Lanchow 
and Cheng-tu is quite unknown, and if surveyed 
adequately would yield a good section of the 
waterparting between the basins of the Yellow 
and Yang-tse-kiang. 

Prof. Johann Eduard Wappiius, the geo- 
grapher and statistician, whose death we noted 
last week, had been for many years past the 
editor of the Gittingen Gelehrten Anzeigen, one 
of the few German periodicals honoured with a 
place amongst the books of reference in the 
British Museum Reading Room. Dr. Wappiius 
was born at Hamburg on May 17th, 1812, 
and, after preliminary education in a private 
school, studied at the Johanneum. Forced 
by continual illness to desist, he devoted him- 
self to agriculture, and entered himself at 
the Agricultural Academy at Méglin. Here 
he was induced by Kérte to occupy himself 
solely with the natural sciences. He after- 
wards studied at the Universities of Gottingen 
and Berlin, and at the latter attracted the spe- 
cial attention and favour of Karl Ritter. In 
1833-34 he made a journey to the Cape Verde 
Islands and Brazil. After living in Hamburg 
for some time as a private teacher, and spending 
a few months in Bonn and in Paris, he settled 
at Géttingen in 1838, first as a ‘‘ privatdocent,” 
and ultimately was called to a professorship. 
His principal scientific works are the ‘ Allge- 
meine Bevdélkerungsstatistik,’ two volumes, 
Leipzig, 1859-61, which is regarded as an 
epoch-making book in its own province, and his 
‘Handbuch der Geographie und Statistik von 
Amerika.’ The Gottingen Gelehrten Anzeigen 
contains numerous articles and reviews from 
his pen. 

Dr. Junker, the Russian explorer, has once 
more started for the Upper Nile, his goal 
being the Monbuttu country beyond the Welle. 
He has engaged the services of Bohndorff, whose 
adventurous journey to Dar Banda we referred 
to some time ago. Herr R. Slatin, an Austrian 
traveller, has reached Dara, in Dar Fur, and 
proposes to explore the country to the south as 
far as Hofrat el Nahas and Kalakka. 








SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.—Jan. 6.-- 
Anniversary Meeting—Dr. 5. Birch, President, in 
the chair.—After the nomination and election of 
Members, &c., the Annual Report of the Secretary 
for the Session 1878-79 was read.—The following 
Officers and Council for the current year were 
elected: President, Dr. 8S. Birch; The Right Rev. 
Joseph Barber Lightfoot, D.D., &c., Bishop of 
Durham, was added to the list of Vice-Presidents ; 
Council, Rev. J. Angus, Rev. C. J. Ball, Rev. Canon 
Beechey, W. Besant, T. Christy, R. Cull, R. Cust, 
C. D. Fortnum, Sir H. 8. Giffard, C. Harrison, H. H. 
Howorth, Rev. A. Lowy, Prof. E. L. Lushington, 
J. M. Norman, Hormuzd Rassam, P. le Page Renouf, 
J. Sidebotham, and Prof. W. E. Wilson: J/on, 
Treasurer, B. " Bosanquet ; Secretary, W. 
Rylands ; Z/on. Secretary, A. Cates ; Hon. Secretary 
Sor Foreign Correspondence, Rev. A. H. Sayce ; fon. 
Librarian, W. Simpson.—A communication giving 
an account of the monuments and inscriptions on 
the rocks on the Nahr-el-Kelb river, Syria, by Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen, was read by the Secretary. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. London Institution, 5.—‘Epiphytes and Parasites,’ Prof. R. 
Bentley 
ad Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Painting,’ Mr, J. E. Hodgson. 





Mon. Institute of British Architects, 8—‘ Buddhist Arc i 
Jellalabad Valley,’ Mr. W. Simpson. rapeseed 
— Geographical, §}.—*Grand Canal and Yellow River of China.’ 
* Hankow to Canton Overland,’ Mr. G. J. Morrison. 4 
Tvxs. Royal Institution, 3.— ‘The Physiology of Muscle,’ Prof. E A 
Schafer. ag 
— Statistical, 7j.—‘ Strikes of the Past Ten Years,’ Mr. G.P Bevan 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—President's Address aud Ballot for Members 
Wen. Literature, 43.—Council. . 
— Microscopical, 8.—‘ British Oribatide,’ Mr. A. D. Michael: 
‘Remarks on the Apertometer,’ Prof. Abbe; ‘ Means of Ob- 
viating the Reflection from the Inside of the Lody-tubes of 
Microscopes,’ Mr. J. W. Groves. 
- ge ay Arts, §.—* Modern Autographic Printing Processes,’ Mr 


4S. 
Tuvxs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Modern Architecture since the Renais- 
sance,’ Mr, H. H. Statham. + 
= London Institution, 7.—‘ A Course of Reading in History,’ Mr. 
F. Harrison. ae 
- Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Architecture,’ Mr. E. M. Barry. 
a Linnean, 8.—‘ hirds and Manuals introduced into New Zealand,’ 
Mr. H. M. Brewer ; ‘Synopsis of Aloinew and Zuccoidew,’ Mr 
J. G. Raker. 
one Historical, 8.—‘ Early History of Sweden,’ Mr. H. H. Howorth : 
‘ Known Lists of Actors, from the Opening of London Theatres 
in 1577 to their Closing in 1642, as connected with the History 
and Literature of England,’ Rey. J. G. Fleay ; ‘ Purther His- 
torical Notes on the Abbey of Cupar,’ Rey. C. Rogers. 
— Antiquaries, 83.—* Unpublished Charter of Eadgar, King of the 
Mercians,’ Mr. W. de Gray Birch; ‘Greek and other Early 
Features of Stockton Church, Wilts,’ Rey. J. Baron. i 


Fai. Philological, 8.—A Dictionary Evening. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Investigations at High Temperatures, 
Prof. Dewar. 
Sar, Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Coal,’ Prof. T. R. Jones. 








Science Gossip, 

WE regret to learn that Mr. Henry White, 
the compiler of the Royal Society’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers,’ died suddenly on Saturday 
last, while on duty in the library of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House. He was the 
author of a ‘History of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew,’ published by Murray in 1867, 
and he was the compiler, in conjunction with 
Mr. T. W. Newton, of the ‘Catalogue of the 
Library of the Museum of Practical Geology,’ 
published in 1878. 

Dr. Prrcy’s resignation of his position as 
Metallurgist to the Royal School of Mines has 
been accepted. But the laboratories at South 
Kensington are not ready for the students, and 
Mr. Richard Smith, Dr. Percy’s laboratory 
assistant, has been requested to continue the 
lectures in the theatre of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, and the instruction pro tem. 
in the laboratory in Jermyn Street. 

Dr. E. A. Letts, of University College, Bris- 
tol, has been appointed to succeed Dr. Andrews 
as Professor of Chemistry in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast. The chair of Natural Philosophy in 
the Queen’s College, Galway, is vacant, through 
the appointment of Dr. Curtis to be an Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Intermediate Education in 
Treland. 

THE Zoological Society has made a good 
choice in electing as Prosector, in succession to 
Mr. Garrod, Mr. W. A. Forbes, a son of the 
Chairman of the Chatham and Dover Railway. 

On board the steamship Mosel a fire somewhat 
mysteriously broke out in mid-ocean, which was 
fortunately extinguished. A careful investiga- 
tion led to the discovery of the fact that the 
fire originated spontaneously in certain silk 
goods which formed a portion of her cargo. A 
chemical examination led tothe following results. 
For every part of silk fibre it was shown that 
0°75 part of oxide of iron and 2°50 parts of colour- 
ing matter—consisting of fatty oils, organic and 
earthy matters—had been used to give weight 
and body to the silk. 

M. Trucnor gives a most interesting paper 
in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, illus- 
trated, upon ‘Les Instruments de Lavoisier : 
Relation dune Visite & la Canitre (Puy-de- 
Dome), ot se trouvent réunis les Appareils 
ayant servi i Lavoisier.’ 

M. Carré, in the Revue Industrielle, publishes 
a description of his method of making superior 
magnets in cast iron. He melts cast iron very 
slightly carburetted in earthen crucibles. He 
adds to it 1°5 per cent. nickel, 2-0 per cent. tin, 
and 00° per cent. of copper. The result is 
stated to be very remarkable. 

THERE will be a total eclipse of the sun to- 
morrow, the 11th inst., but the line of totality 
is almost confined to the North Pacific Ocean, 
only touching land on the western coast of 
Northern California, where the sun-will just be 
setting whilst totally eclipsed. 
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FINE ARTS 


— 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN, includes a SERIES of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS of ST. MARK’S, VENICE, with Notes by Mr. Ruskin. 5, Pall 
Mall East, from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, td 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FOUR- 
rEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OVEN from Ten till Six. 


—Admiasion, ls. : Catalogue, td. 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION — Open 
Daily from Ten till Six. Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk 


EXHIBITION of CARINET PICTURES in OIL, Dudley Gullery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly fhe THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, Open from Ten till Five.—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

KR. F. M'NAIR, See. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORITM,’ 





‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and* The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
the latter just completed), each 43 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wile,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross. he Crucifixion,’ * House of 


. * Night t 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 


Ten to Six.—ls. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 

We have again to thank the Royal Aca- 
demicians for an opportunity of seeing some of 
those masterpieces which are preserved in such 
multitudes in England that, if we except a 
comparatively small number of frescoes and 
irremovable paintings, the ‘‘ untravelled Briton” 
may learn as much at home as abroad about the 
design of all kinds and ages. Having, in fifty 
articles on ‘‘ The Private Collections of Eng- 
land,” described no small proportion of the 
pictorial treasures of this country, we are more 
and more disposed to marvel at the amount of 
art treasures that England contains ; and yet, 
as the Academy forms yearly a new exhibition, 
new fields are opened to us and new instances 
made known. Great, however, as the supply 
is, it was likely to be exhausted by the over- 
liberality of the managers of these exhibitions 
and of the Grosvenor Gallery, who filled the large 
rooms in Burlington House and Bond Street to 
overtlowing. A wiser course has been adopted this 
year. Two hundred and fifty-four paintings have 
been hung in Piccadilly, with due consideration 
for the space required by each, and in five rooms 
only of the Academy building. There are pic- 
tures enough and to spare, and the selection 
has been more fortunate than before, for fewer 
questionable, and hardly any objectionable, 
examples have been included. In respect to 


the last matter it is right to remember 
that while the R.A.s decline the critical 
office, and refuse to dispute the authen- 


ticity of paintings which are generously lent, 
they are not unfrequently compelled by con- 
siderations of courtesy to accept inferior pictures 
from liberal owners, when they borrow the 
masterpieces all desire to see. In the end 
public criticism may promote the removal of 


trumpery from private houses. The chief 
contributors to the present gathering are the 
Queen, the Dukes of Buccleuch, Devon- 


shire, Marlborough, Norfolk, and Northumber- 
land, the Marchioness of Westminster, the 
Earls Spencer and Sydney, the Earls of Cawdor 
and Northbrook, Viscount Midleton, Lord 
Leconfield, Baron F. de Rothschild, Sir F. 
Leighton, Sir M. Ridley, Sir R. Wallace, Lieut. - 
Col. Vivian, Messrs. Addington, Boyce, Cook, 
Flower, Fountaine, E. W. Harcourt, J. C. Har- 
ford, Leyland, J. E. Millais, Richmond, J. C. 
Robinson, Street, and the Gresham Committee. 

Artistically and historically speaking, the 
most interesting pictures are the Holbeins 
placed in Gallery IV.; some of these are by 
Holbein, some are attributed to him, and there 
are other works said to be of his ‘‘school.” 
This is an incorrect phrase, because, although 
Holbein was a leading member of a school, 
he neither founded nor concluded one. He 
carried to its highest pitch the style prevalent 
in Germany during his tine, a style the origin 
of which was indefinite, and associated more 
closely with the Flemish mode than any other. 
Modern notions of the true character of the 
**school” of Holbein are so vague that, even 





now, nothing is more common than to find 
ascribed to it works which differ as widely 
from it and from each other as those of 
Clouet, Van Orley, and Mabuse, to say nothing 
of Italian examples of a totally distinct inspira- 
tion and technique. It was formerly possible 
to believe that all portraits with green back- 
grounds and in black dresses were by the 
master of Augsburg ; we now know better, and 
have learned to appreciate Strete, De Heere, 
Luke and Gerard Hornebaud, Susanna of the 
same name, Anthony Toto, John Corvus, Joost 
Van Cleve, William Key of Breda, and Girolamo 
da Treviso. 

We shall, in the first instance, examine the 
contents of Gallery IV. in detail, but before 
doing so let us make a running comment on the 
more important works in the whole exhibition, 
so as to facilitate the studies of the visitor. 
Gallery I. is devoted chiefly to pictures by 
English painters. Among these James Ward’s 


admirable Portrait of the Artist’s Mother 
(No. 3) is prominent. Next is J. Severn’s 
often-mentioned Scene from ‘ The Ancient 


Mariner’ (4), painted in 1833, which very 
strongly reminds us of M. Gustave Doré. The 
effective, melo-dramatic inspiration, the some- 
what harsh, bright colouring, and the smooth 
execution are common to the works of both 
these artists. We believe Mr. Severn painted 
this subject more than once. The View on the 
Thames (6) is by the ‘ old-fashioned” English 
landscape painter Samuel Scott, a great friend 
of Hogarth’s, and one of his companions in the 
“Tour” in the Isle of Sheppey. The luscious 
brilliancy of Etty’s Wood Nymphs and Satyr (9) 
is wonderfully well preserved; it is a capital 
example of Etty at his best; the abandon and 
grace of the nude girls are even more charac- 
teristic of the painter than the bad drawing 
and crude disproportions. Here is Turner’s fine 
Somer Hill (11), a very different picture from 
The Grand Canal, Venice (35), which bears the 
same artist’s name. The two capital Chardins, 
La Blanchisseuse (33) and La Fontaine (41), in 
the second manner of the French bourgeois 
painter, are not important examples, but they 
are interesting from ‘their sound and careful 
workmanship and its general resemblance to 
that of Hogarth, who, although born four 
years before the Frenchman, has been sup- 
posed to have been influenced by him. F. 
Hals’s Portrait of a Lady (64) is excellent. The 
so-called Portrait of Lucius Cary, second Vis- 
count Falkland, (73) is doubtless by C. Janson, 
but it can hardly represent Lord Falkland. Mr. 
Gibbs’s Glass of Lemonade (77), by Terburg, is 
a first-rate representative picture, and full of 
the sly fun of the school. Parmigiano’s Count 
San Vitale (100) is not to be overlooked even in 
a summary ; the same must be said for Sir F. 
Leighton’s Portrait of P. Paruta (110), by 
Tintoret. In nearly every respect except merit 
it is a contrast to Sir J. Reynolds’s ‘‘ Simplicity” 
(116), the best of several versions of that famous 
picture. Salvator Rosa’s Landscape (120) is tho- 
roughly typical. Moroni’s noble Portrait of a 
Philosopher (121) may be compared with some of 
the Reynoldses here; for instance, the Countess 
Waldegrave (14), Walpole’s beautiful nicce, in a 
sentimental attitude, with the carnations much 
faded, the dress in good order ; the Portrait of Col. 
Barvé (17); and Sir W. C. Blackett (123), a 
sturdy M.P. for Newcastle. There are difticulties 
amounting almost to impossibility in accept- 
ing Viscount Midleton’s Portrait of Gustavus 
Adolphus (79) as really a likeness of ‘‘ the Lion 
of the North,” but it is a good Mierevelt. On 
the other hand, Mierevelt’s Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, (127) is not only a capital specimen of 
the Dutchman’s faithful and laboured style— 
really a masterpiece in that respect—but a won- 
derful instance of what the fancy and the faith of 
men may lead them to accept ; this lady was called 
the ‘‘ Queen of Hearts,” but she appears to be 
a hard, cold, narrow woman, far from beautiful, 
and capable of atrocities of dress so hideous that 





even Queen Elizabeth herself only just secured 
the pre-eminence of bad taste. 

The Portrait of Charles Townshend (136), by 
Reynolds, an admirable representation of the 
‘ weathercock ” minister of innumerable satires, 
has historical and personal interest. No lover 
of Gainsborough will omit to study the un- 
lovely Portraits of the Painter's Daughters (138), 
which Mr. Whitbread has lent to the Royal 
Academicians. There is a similar charm of 
warm personal interest in Reynolds’s Portrait 
of George Augustus Selwyn (139), who does not 
look at all like the irresistible wit he really was ; 
can these be the ‘‘ demure ” eyes he was, accord- 
ing to Walpole, in the habit of ‘“‘ turning up” 
whenever he said anything better than ordinary? 
Is this staid gentleman the gambler who “ out- 
watched ” the stars, and, if he could help it, never 
missed the hanging of a man at Newgate, and 
is said to have been the amatewr aiglais at a 
memorable execution in Paris! No. 143 
is Gainsborough’s admirable portrait of him- 
self, with a saddened if not bitter and resent- 
ful look. The Portrait of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, (151) can hardly be accepted as repre- 
senting that unfortunate lady. The Wheel of 
Fortune (169), belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and ascribed to Holbein, is a satire of great 
interest, but it is very far from being by the artist 
whose name it bears. On this point there is no. 
discussion possible after the student has noticed 
the incorrect perspective of the wheel on which. 
the kingly figures go up and down to fortune and 
to ruin. The monogram of ‘‘ H. H.” was not 
Holbein’s monopoly. The Portrait of a German 
Lady (168), ascribed to Holbein, and belonging 
to Lord Spencer, part of the Althorp Gal- 
lery, was lately at South Kensington, and is. 
doubtless the work of Antonio More, although 
it still bears the name of Holbein, whose 
work it in no respect resembles. The William 
Tell (203) is, of course, not only, as the Catalogue 
has it, ‘‘an imaginary portrait,” but really a. 
German representation or type of St. Sebastian, 
and not Holbein’s work. At Cobham, Lord 
Darnley’s seat, is another picture of this 
class, very like this one, which belongs to. 
Sir P. Miles. The Illustrations of a Story in 
Boceaccio’s ‘ Decameron’ (Nos. 212, 213, 253,, 
and 254), ascribed to Botticelli, formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Barker, and were long exhibited 
in the South Kensington Museum. The Por- 
trait of Edward VI., on Horseback, (237) com- 
prises a good likeness of a white horse, with a. 
figure to which the head of the king appears to 
have been added. Of course it is not by Hol- 
bein, who was dead years before the king attained. 
the age of this figure. We shall refer presently 
to other pseudo-Holbeins. The Spanish pictures 
contributed by Mr. J. C. Robinson, Nos. 244 
to 250, are of extraordinary interest and rarity 
in this country. The Virgin and Child, with 
Attendant Angels (223), which comes from 
Christ Church, Oxford, is a capital but much 
damaged and clumsily restored picture, by Piero- 
della Francesca. Mr. ©. Fiower’s Virgin and 
Child (232), a work of the Umbrian School, and 
the Portrait of a Youth (233), ascribed, with a. 
query, to Raphael, are noteworthy. 

It is fortunate that Gallery IV. contains some- 
of the finest of Holbein’s works whether in Eng-- 
land or abroad, and thus supplies a standard 
for deciding what are really his and what are. 
not so. In fact, connoisseurs may profit by this. 
exhibition as much as they did by the collection 
at Dresden and the National Portrait Exhibition. 
of 1866, both of which were rich in Holbeins, 
pseudo-Holbeins, and pictures of the school to 
which the artist belonged. We are happy in 
possessing the results of researches conducted by 
Mr. George Scharf, the late Mr. Wornum, Dr. 
Woltmann, Mr. A. W. Franks, Mr. Gough 
Nichols, and Mr. W. H. Black, who have 
thrown much light on this master and his 
contemporaries. Most is due to Mr. Scharf, 
several of whose essays exhaust their subject, 
and are worthy of the acumen and care devoted 
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to them. From this collection we miss with 
most regret the noble group called ‘The Two 
-Ambassadors,’ from Lord Radnor’s gallery. It 
-was at Burlington House in 1873, when, in these 
eolumns, Mr. Henry Woodward solved the long- 
‘vexed riddle as to what was represented by a ques- 
tionable object in the foreground, and gave a 
«liagram which proved it to be an anamorphosis 
eof a human skull, like that which, in ordinary 
perspective, is drawn in the fine Portrait of Sir 
Thomas Gresham (165). We should like to have 
seen a few more of the unquestionable Holbeins 
which are in England, yet the Queen’s pic- 
tures and the Duke of Norfolk's Duchess of 
Milan (177) are enough to make critics and 
aantiquaries remember this gathering. 

To the last-named picture all will turn with 
eagerness. It is the whole-length, life-size 
tigure of the young lady in ‘‘ mourning after 
tthe manner of Italy,” which fronts the door of 
the room, and supplies what might be a fit 
illustration to Mr. Browning’s ‘My Last 
Duchess’ :— 

That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 

Looking as if she were alive; T call 

That piece a wonder now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 

Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Af the story were true that the lady who sat to 
Holbein for this picture replied to Henry VIII. 
that, having but one head, she could not accept 
ihis offer of marriage, there is an association of 
ideas possible between this picture and Mr. 
Browning’s poem. Unfortunately it is not true, 
the opposition to the proposed match being due 
‘to her uncle Charles V., not to the fair widow 
«of Denmark and Milan. 

What Fri Pandolf did in a day we do not 
know, but it was once supposed that Holbein 
painted this portrait of the young duchess in 
three hours. John Hutton, English agent at 
Brussels, wrote to Lord Cromwell on the subject. 
‘The latter was anxious ‘‘to procure her perftight 
picture,” and he sent ‘‘a man very excellent 
in taking phisanymies,” i.e., ‘‘ Myr. Haunce,” 
-or Holbein himself, and (March 14th, 1538) 
“‘the next day foloying, at wone of the cloke 
an the aftrenoon, the lord Benedike cam for 
Mr. Haunce, whoo, havying but thre owers 
space, hath shoid hym self to be master of that 
siens, for it [the portrait] is very perftight.” Of 
course, although Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
Horace Walpole repeated the legend, Holbein did 
not paint this picture in so short a time ; most 
probably he made a study of the kind illus- 
trated by the numerous likenesses which were 
here last winter, and lent from Windsor by the 
Queen. He no doubt used this study for paint- 
ting the picture before us, and the surmise, which 
was Mr. Franks’s, is valuable if it shows the 
practice of Holbein. It is supported by the 
technique of this and other pictures by him, 
and, as we noticed last year, by memoranda 
on many of the drawings in question. One of 
those drawings represented Sir Philip Hoby, who 
went, as above, to Brussels, ‘‘ acompanied with 
a sarvand of the Kynges Majesties namyd Mr. 
Haunce,” in order to see to the making of this 
‘very picture. John Hutton, in the letter quoted 
above, informed his ofticial chief that the day 
before the ‘‘whiche Phillp” and ‘‘Mr. Haunce” 
arrived, he (Hutton) had already sent “ wone of 
my sarvandes towardes your Lordshipe withe a 
picture of the Duckes of Myllain,’ which, on 
seeing how much better was the one Holbein 
had taken, he thought fit to ‘‘ stey.” 

It is possible that the latter portrait is that 
which Mr. Scharf found at Windsor, a three- 
quarters-length figure of the duchess, in an 
attitude almost identical with that of the 
figure before us, and holding her gloves in 
a similar manner. Mr. Scharf, in his valu- 
able essay on the smaller picture, describes it 
as exactly such as might have been expected 
from a first-rate painter and tactician under the 
<ircumstances. In this opinion Dr. Woltmann 
does not agree. The third and inferior portrait 
which Hutton endeavoured to ‘‘stey,” and 
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which he described as ‘‘sloberid,” has not yet 


been found; probably it never reached the king. 
From the smaller picture or sketch Holbein, 
according to Mr. Scharf, may have elaborated 
that which is now here, refining on it in many 
respects, but faithfully retaining the likeness and 
the essential elements, while modelling the square 
ended and somewhat masculine fingers to more 
feminine contours, and imparting a grace to the 
rather rude grasp of the gloves, an action which 
was undoubtedly habitual with the lady. It is 
noteworthy that the cartel on the background 
of this picture describes the subject as ‘‘ Chris- 
tine, daughter to Christierne K. of Denark, 
Duches of Lorragne, and hered. Dutches of 
Milan.” This would, says Mr. Scharf, if the 
writing be contemporary with the picture, bring 
the date to 1541, the year of her second mar- 
riage, that to Francis, Duke of Lorraine and 
Bar. Our readers will remember a little picture 
by Mabuse, the property of Lord Radnor, which 
was at the Academy in the winter of 1876, 
and is called ‘ Fortraits of Three Children of 
Christian II., King of Denmark’ (173). In the 
figure on our right this work comprises a baby 
likeness of the beautiful duchess before us— 
a likeness distinguished by the same features. 
There is another version of the Mabuse at 
Hampton Court; we described a third in 
No. XXVII. of ‘The Private Collections of 
England ” (Athen. No. 2655), which deals with 
the Duke of Leeds’s pictures at Hornby Castle. 
Other versions are at Sudeley, Corsham, and 
Wilton. The suave-looking widow, who was 
said to have had private reasons for not risking 
her head within the power of Henry VIII., was 
represented in medals (see Litta’s ‘ Famiglie 
Celebre Italiane,’ vol. i.). Her likeness is the 
subject of a fine etching by Agostino Carracci, 
published in Antonio Caimpo’s ‘ Cremona,’ 1585. 

The history of this portrait has been recovered 
by Mr. Scharf and others. According to the 
catalogue of the king’s pictures in the charge 
of Sir Anthony Denny at Westminster, in 1542, 
it was then in the royal collection, and was 
designated ‘The Duchyes of Myllayne, a grecte 
table, being her whole stature,’ No. 12. No. 183 
in the same collection was the smaller picture, 
which is now at Windsor. When it left the 
royal possession is not known. Zucchero saw 
it in the collection of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
‘*took such great delight in it that he declared 
he had not seen the like in art and delicacy 
even in Rome.” This would be about 1575. 
From the Pembroke collection it passed, possibly 
withthe Windsor collection of Holbein’s drawings, 
into the omnium gatherwm of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, where Sandrart noticed it in 
1627. Since this time it has remained with the 
house of Howard. Vertue, c. 1750, saw it at 
Mr. Howard’s, in Soho Square; it was after- 
wards at Worksop, then belonging to the Duke 
of Norfolk, and escaped the fire which de- 
stroyed many pictures in that mansion. Men- 
tioned in ‘ The Beauties of England and Wales,’ 
being there in 1813, it was removed at a later 
date to Arundel Castle, of which it is still 
one of the choicest ornaments, and where it 
was known only to few students until the 
present owner lent it to the Royal Academy. 
We quite agree with Dr. Woltmann that it 
is the finest Holbein in England; we can go 
further, and say that of its class it is the 
master’s masterpiece. The face has not escaped 
rubbing, and the background, which is now a 
dull opaque blue, quite different from Holbein’s 
work, seems to be in a state of transition. In 
other respects this delightful portrait is nearly 
intact. The duchess wears a widow’s black dress 
and coif. The latter wholly hides the hair; 
the former is covered by a full cloak of black 
satin, edged with brown fur: the fulness of 
this garment gives size to the girlish figure. 
Her round and yet elegant features, of a nearly 
even tint, and with but little rosiness in the 
cheeks, bear a gentle and rather amorous ex- 
pression, supported by the red and luscious 





lips, so that altogether the fair and stately por- 
trait by Holbein justifies the description which, 
December 9th, 1537, Hutton sent to Lord 
Cromwell :—‘‘ I am informed she is of the age 
of 16 years, very high of stature for that age. 
She is higher than the Regent [Maria of Hun- 
gary], a goodly personage of body and competent 
of beauty, of favour excellent, soft of speech, 
and very gentle in countenance. She weareth 
mourning aparel after the manner of Italy.” 
The agent added :—‘‘ She is not so white as was 
the late Queen [Jane Seymour] ; but she hath 
a singular good countenance, and when she 
chanceth to smile, there appeareth two pitts in 
her cheeks and one in her chin, the which be- 
comith her excellently well.” ‘‘ In her speaking 
she lispeth, which doth nothing misbecome her.” 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—WINTER EXHIBITION, 
(Second and concluding Notice.) 

In our former article we criticized the more 
important examples of modern English draughts- 
manship which Sir Coutts Lindsay has placed in 
the East Gallery at the Grosvenor Exhibition. 
There is no doubt that the majority of the visitors 
have seen for the first time, and with not less 
surprise than pleasure, how great is the skill of 
many artists of our school. We now turn to a less 
grateful task, and proceed to examine the very 
miscellaneous collection of water-colour drawings 
in the West Gallery. A new ‘‘ feature” is sup- 
plied by nearly sixty works of Dutch artists, 
sent, as it were, to prove the fallacy of the sup- 
position that out of this island there is no good 
art in water colour. Excellent as many of the 
Dutch works are—and there is not one of them 
from which some of our painters might not learn 
—it must be recollected that the English and 
the continental schools of painting work on 
different motives, so that while our countrymen 
refer to nature, our guests refer to art and its 
traditions, especially to those of Rembrandt and 
his school, and, in regard to landscapes, to De 
Koningh. The ordered, not to say the con- 
ventional, schemes of coloration, the disposition 
of groups, and the chiaroscuro are all more or 
less traditional with the living Dutch artists. 
Harmonious and comparatively limited, their 
craft is exercised on safer ground than our 
countrymen select. There is a lack of searching 
execution, enterprise, and idiosyncrasy in these 
pictures which may account for the compara- 
tively languid interest they excite. On looking 
at them carefully the visitor sees that they 
have the qualities of paintings in oil rather than 
those of art in water colour. Force of tints 
and splendour of illumination, clearness, and, 
above all, finish, are less prized by the new- 
comers than harmony, breadth, and chiaroscuro, 
in dealing with which they excel. The typical 
figure painter is M. J. Israéls, whose Happy 
Home (No. 10) is painted in a mode referring to 
Rembrandt ; the Seamstress (11) of M. Artz, 
well studied, and with choice greys in the flesh, 
looks to Maas for its effect and sentiment ; 
the Pears (15) of Madame Van Houten 
has antitypes in the art of the old Dutch 
flower painters ; the Roses (50) of Mdlle. Bak- 
huysen, broad, sober, and free as the flowers are, 
reminds us of John Van Huysum rather than 
of Nature. M. du Chattel’s Rainy Day 
(3), a brimming stream and a few willows 
on its margin in a meadow, a picturesque and 
effective drawing, recalls Ruysdael. M. G. 
Henkes, in Reading the News (6), an old lady 
seated at a window, with well painted sunlight 
on the blind, has a dozen prototypes in the 
works of genre of the seventeenth century. 
There is nothing in the capitally painted vaulted 
aisle of M. Bosboom’s Church at the Hague (81) 
which is not in E. de Witte’s similar pictures, 
but there is much less in the former than in the 
latter. The Interior (20), by M. J. Maris, is 
effective, but not so sound and solid as it might 
be. The same may be said of Madame Van 
Houten’s Flowers (9), sumptuous and luscious 
as it is. It is less delicate than her ‘ Pears,’ 
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named above, which is warm, pure, and rich. 
Especially good is the Dutch Meadows (1) of | 
M. Van Borselen. The first-rate At Anchor (5), | 
by M. Mesdag, rows of smacks riding in a tur- | 
bulent, yeasty sea, is an excellent example of 
arrangement in colour. tone, and lines. M. 
Blommers’s The Milk-Muid (33), a child taking 
milk at a cottage door, is very agreeable and 
“clever.” We repeat that Englishmen have 
much to learn from their Dutch brethren, and 
may add that they have nothing to fear. 

Mr. Alma Tadema has chivalrously accepted 
a central place in the group of Dutch works for 
his Amateurs (13), a picture shaped like a hatch- 
ment, comprising portraits of the heads of two 
gentlemen looking at a canvas, a reminiscence 
of the artist’s ‘ Painting,’ the large picture of a 
Roman palace. Init, however, we have abund- 
ance of what its neighbours lack—nervous and 
acute conception of individual character, solid 
painting, searching execution, a spontaneous and 
new motive, which at once attract the visitor 
and fix his attention.—A pretty English land- 
scape is Mr. A. F. Grace’s Moonrise, October 
Evening (60).—In Y-Garn (64) Mr. J. Knight 
has painted the huge shoulder of Snowdon which 
rises above Lake Idwal, the tarn of the sorrowful 
legend. The shattered edges of the slaty strata 
are clad in coarse verdure, dark grey clouds 
pass over the summit and blot out the light: 
it is an impressive, pathetic picture, rich in 
colour and masculine in handling. By the 
same artist is the excellent Swmmer (224), 
which lacks nothing but a little variety in the 
brightest greens of the dense foliage at the foot 
of the hills.—Mr. Holloway’s Stormy Weather 
(68), a picture of the Sutfolk coast, is full of ex- 
pression, very warm and soft. The motion of 
the surges which, rank after rank, run along the 
pier wall, and the fine truth of local colour in 
the same painter’s Windy Evening (70), are 
among the remarkable things here. It is a pity 
the drawing of the pier and other structures is 
not more accurate.—In The Fair Maid of the 
Farm (72) Mr. E. H. Fahey has essayed to 
paint a De Hooghe, and with success, qualified 
by some coldness and fiatness. An old stone 
manor house at evening is the subject of this 
work. 

The heavy forms, cluinsy actions, and greenish 
illumination of The Rhine Maidens (76) of Mr. 
H. Holiday please us less than his fine and 
poetic ‘ Diana’ of 1877. The spirits floating 
in the air are so solid and cumbrous that 
when they fall they must be hurt.—Mr. G. 
Howard's Lawn Tennis (90), girls at play, is 
welcome, with its nice figures and a landscape 
in tender and glowing evening light.—Miss E. 
Martineau’s study of a lady’s head (94), being 
very carefully modelled and soundly drawn in the 
flesh and draperies, harmonious in colour, and 
pathetic in expression, is one of the best works 
of its class before us.—Mr. W. Crane’s Triumph 
of Spring (96) is ornate and graceful, but far 
from bemg one of his best productions. —We 
commend Mr. Fulleylove’s highly artistic con- 
tributions, The Dolphins (97) and The Fountain 
(105), as capital in their way, instinct with 
the sentiment of the subjects, and richly 
coloured.—Two drawings by Mr. G. Dodgson, 
Summer Morn (99) and Ebb Tide (150), poetical 
as they are, are very ‘‘blotty.” The illumina- 
tion is pure and tine.-—There is solid and good 
workmanship in The Wreck of the Brest (102), 
by Mr. F. Walton, a Cornish coast scene, with 
a beautiful, warm, silvery sky, admirable aérial 
perspective, and a delicately toned and learnedly 
modelled sea.—We may class with this Mr. 
Poynter's fine picture of Venice by moonlight 
(116), a splendid and remarkably solid picture, 
stereoscopic in its force and clearness, and 
poetical as nature is.—It is Mr. A. Severn’s mis- 
fortune that Thames at Night (122) hangs near 





examples so opposite in character to his. 

In Daniel (126) and Ciree and the Friends of | 
Ulysses (130), by Mr. B. Riviere, we have fine | 
versions in water colour of his well-known and | 


engraved pictures with the same titles. —Other 


| commendable works are Mr. W. G. Addison’s 


bold and large Chestnuts (108); Mr. E. R. 
Hughes’s solid and highly characteristic, care- 
fully drawn, but crudely and inharmoniously 
coloured Portrait of Geoffrey Howard (109), a 
little boy in a garden; Youth and Time (118) 
and A Study (124), by Mr. J. D. Linton; Mr. 
E. Wake Cook’s Calm (134), a remarkable sea- 
piece; Mr. H. Moore’s Summer's Green (152) 
and Off Arran (158); Mr. R. Doyle’s charming 
and learned View in Cumberland (160); and 
Mr. H. G. Barwell’s A Glimpse of the Sea (196). 
MR. E. W. COOKE, R.A., F.R.S. 

Acatn we have to record the death of a 
venerable member of the Royal Academy. On 
the 4th inst. died, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, and at his house, Glen Andred, Groom- 
bridge, Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Edward William 
Cooke, who was of German descent, and one of 
the best known and most learned landscape 
painters, or rather painters of scientific land- 
scapes, of ourtime. He was born in London in 
1811, the son and pupil of Mr. George Cooke, 
renowned as a pupil of Basire, and brother of 
Mr. W. Bernard Cooke, an eminent line 
engraver, who, among other works, produced 
‘River Scenery,’ after Turner and Girtin. 
George Cooke was even better known as an 
engraver of Turner’s pictures, especially those 
of ‘The Southern Coast’ (1814-1826), which 
he published in conjunction with his brother. 
Practising as an engraver and as the assistant 
of his father, Edward William Cooke, until 
he was twenty years of age, was employed in 
making illustrations in the ‘ Botanical Cabinet’ 
and Loudon’s ‘Encyclopedia.’ To this early 
exercise of his powers may be due his ardent 
study of botany and his practice of collecting 
ferns and other plants. Many coast views and 
topographical plates were executed by him. 
He took part in ‘ London and its Vicinity,’ fifty 
plates of drawings made in previous years, and 
published in 1826. In 1829 he published 
‘ Fifty Plates of Shipping and Craft,’ being his 
own drawings and etchings. He made and 
etched the drawings of old and new London 
Bridges, which his father published in 1833. 
The singular ability thus shown excited so much 
surprise that many denied that the lad of thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age could have pro- 
duced such works ; sceptics very unreasonably 
attributed them to his father or his uncle. 

After practising as an engraver and water- 
colour painter, E. W. Cooke turned his atten- 
tion to oil painting, and by 1832 had made 
considerable progress in this direction. The 
first public fruits of these studies appeared at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1835, which 
comprised ‘ Honfleur Fishing-Boats Becalmed’ 
and ‘ Hay Barge off Greenwich.’ The southern 
coast next engaged his attention, and he pro- 
duced during many successive years a consider- 
able number of harbour, bay, and cliff subjects, 
with numerous shipping and figures. ‘Mending 
the Bait-net, Shanklin,’ and ‘ Hastings Sands,’ 
1836, indicated the earlier fields of his studies. 
These were followed by ‘French Sloop, &c., 
off Granville, Normandy,’ and ‘ Collecting Sea- 
Weed, St. Aubin’s Bay, Jersey.’ A Dutch 
journey, fruitful of pictures, and the first 
of many voyages in the same direction, was 
illustrated by ‘Dutch Boats on the Y,’ 1837. 
After this time he borrowed subjects from 
Naples, the Zuyder Zee, the Gulf of Genoa, 
Venice, Marseilles, Calais, Cornwall, the Good- 
win Sands, Weymouth, the Isle of Wight, 
Mount’s Bay, Mont St. Michel, Scheveningen, 
Yarmouth, and the Nile. Some of his better 
known works are ‘Dutch Boats on the Dollart 





Zee,’ ‘A Calm Day in the Scheldt,’ ‘A Bit of | 


English Coast,’ ‘Catalan Bay, Gibraltar’ (R.A. 
1863), ‘The Goodwin Light-Ship,’ ‘A Dutch 
Galliot Aground,’ ‘H.M.S. Terror Abandoned,’ 
1860. 





Mr. Cooke was elected A.R.A. in 1851, with - 


the late Sir W. Boxall, whom he has not long 
survived. He became a Royal Academician 
in 1864, when he exhibited ‘Schevening Pinks. 
running to anchor off Yarmouth.’ The nature 
of his art, honourable as it was to him—distin- 
guished by care, studious drawing, and thorough: 
painting, devoid of warmth in colour, restricted 
as to tone and aérial perspective, essentially 
prosaic, but solid and sound, more scientific: 
than pictorial, the antithesis of imaginative 
art—is too well known to need detailed deserip- 
tion or analysis. His scientific attainments. 
were marked by his election as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, a very rare honour for an artist. 
He is to be buried at Groombridge to-day 
(Saturday) at 2.30 P.M. 

THE COLLECTION OF REGAL SCARABS AT BOOLAK.. 

Cairo, Dec, 22, 1879. 

THE announcement recently made in the 
Times that the collection of regal scarabs had 
been stolen from the Boolak Museum will have- 
been received by many of your readers with 
regret. The collection had been formed wholly 
from the diggings of M. Mariette and his asso- 
ciates, and every piece was, therefore, un- 
doubtedly genuine. It was by no means: 
complete, but was admirably arranged and 
labelled. We have probably a better collection. 
in the British Museum, but I cannot say it is 
available for study. As I made a list some time: 
ago of the kings whose cartouches were repre- 
sented at Boolak, up to the end of the eighteenth 
dynasty, I venture to send it. I fear the pub- 
lication of the names will not be of much use im 
furthering the recovery of the missing case, but 
it will at least warn some scholars and collectors. 
what is likely to be placed in the market. The: 
museum catalogue unfortunately contains no- 
list of this interesting series of funeral monu- 
ments, of which M. Mariette says that it begins, 
or began, with Osiris, ‘‘ considéré comme ayant 
regné sur la terre,” and ends with Nectanebo,, 
who was almost contemporary with Alexander. 

Osiris (two examples) ; Seneferoo ; Nebooka ; 
Menkaoora (Mycerinus), of the fourth dynasty’ 
(eight examples); Userkaf, Ratatka, Oonas, and: 
Raneferarka, of the fifth dynasty ; Papi (Appa- 
pus), of the sixth dynasty ; Ranebtaui, of the: 
eleventh dynasty ; Ahmes, of the eleventh, com- 
bined with Usertasen I. and Usertasen I1.,. 
of the twelfth dynasty ; Usertasen I. (two ex- 
amples); Amenemha II.; Usertasen II. (four 
examples); Usertasen III. (four examples) ;, 
Amenemha III. (two examples); Usertasen ; 
Amenemha ; of the thirteenth dynasty, Sebak- 
hotep I. (two examples); Sebak-hotep IL. 
(two examples); Nefer-hotep I.; Sebak-hotep 
III. ; Sebak-hotepIV.; Ai; Ramerinefer ; of the: 
eighteenth dynasty, Amosis (two examples) ;. 
Ahmes-Neferari (queen); Amosis and Amen- 
hotep ; Amenhotep I. (six); Thothmes I. (four) ;. 
Hatasoo (four) ; Thothmes II. (two); Thothmes. 
III. (twenty-seven) ; Amenhotep II.; Thoth- 
mes IV. (three); Thothmes; Amenhotep IIL 
(twelve); Amenhotep and Taia; Amenhotep ;. 
Taia (queen, two examples); Amentu-anch ;, 
Amentu-anch and his mother ; Ramerit ; Mout- 
netem (queen); Horus (five examples) ; Ahmes. 
(queen). 

I am sorry I did not carry this list further, 
but the Rameses dynasties, and the very obscure 
but interesting kings of the later native monarchy, 
contributed largely to the collectior , each scaral» 
of which was mounted on a little pedestal marked. 
with its name. W. J. Lorrie. 





Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue next election of an A.R.A. is appointed 
for Friday, the 30th inst. 

Tue subject of the third picture to be painted 
in the Town Hall, Manchester, by Mr. F. M- 
Brown, is the ‘Expulsion of the Danes from, 
Manchester,’ another of the series of illustrations. 
of the history of the city which the artist is to 
depict. 
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Mr. Ruskrn has made considerable additions 
to the circular respecting ‘ Memorial Studies of 
St. Mark’s, Venice,’ which accompanies his col- 
lection of photographs of that cathedral, now in 
the gallery of the Water-Colour Society. This 
circular is given to visitors to the Exhibition. 

Teme_te Bar is to be re-erected in Victoria 
Park ; let us hope it will not be scraped or 
otherwise made to look new. 

An exhibition of paintings by the late Mr- 
Sam Bough and Mr. George Paul Chalmers is 
to be held in Glasgow during August and Sep- 
tember next, under the direction of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts. 


Hawortu Cuurcu, where Charlotte Bronté 
and her family worshipped, has been utterly 
destroyed,—the square western tower only 
having been allowed to remain,—in order to 
erect a new edifice ‘‘in the Perpendicular 
style.” The cost of the new work is to 
be about 10,0001. The destruction of the old 
church has been ensured and a new one made 
possible by the liberality of a Mr. M. Merrall, 
who has promised, says the Building News, 
6,0001. in aid of the cost. 

IN accordance with the will of the late Mr. 
John Steell, of Edinburgh, a monument to Sir 
William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, is to be 
erected in Aberdeen. The sum now available 
from Mr. Steell’s bequest is 3,400/. 

Ovr attention has been called to a large and 
elaborately decorated piece of furniture called 
the ‘‘ Landseer Sideboard,” which is enriched 
with panels enclosing subjects carved in high 
relief, reproducing designs of popular pictures 
by Sir E. Landseer. It is the work of a self- 
taught artisan, Mr. W. F. Jenkins, and exe- 
cuted for Mr. A. W. Tuer. In the centre of the 
backboard ‘Bolton Abbey’ is reproduced in a 
highly spirited and meritorious style. The 
figures are of considerable size, and the execu- 
tion is free and correct. ‘The Stag at Bay,’ ‘A 
Highland Breakfast,’ and other pictures, sixteen 
in all, are represented in this work, which will 
shortly be exhibited, and deserves such success 
as may encourage Mr. Jenkins to study the finer 
models of the art he has so fortunately essayed. 


WE have received a letter from M. Six, the 
Vice-President of the Committee to which the 
Society, Arti et Amicitix, of Amsterdam has en- 
trusted the care of forming a loan exhibition of 
gold and silver objects of artistic value anterior 
to the present century. This exhibition will be 
held in the rooms of the Society in April, May, 
and June, and the Committee wishes to unite 
as many specimens of the following classes as 
may be obtained from churches, corporations, 
museums, and private collections that will 
consent to lend them for some weeks to the 
society —Objects in gold and silver: (1) used for 
the celebration of ditterent rites, (2) used by 
public and private corporations, (3) for domestic 
use, (4) personal ornaments, (5) select coins and 
medals, illustrating the history of art or bearing 
names of engravers, (6) documents, portraits, 
engravings, books, &c., bearing upon goldsmiths 
and their work. Though it is proposed that the 
bulk of the exhibition should consist of gold and 
silver works of Dutch origin, yet it would be very 
agreeable to the Committee if, by the kind aid of 
English and other foreign collectors, they could 
succeed in giving to the exhibition an inter- 
national character that would enable the visitor 
to study and compare the works of art of dif- 
ferent periods and different nations. Mr. Wil- 
fred Cripps, of Cirencester, has promised his aid 
to the society, and will answer any questions 
addressed to him by those who are willing to 
lend. 


ACTIVE measures have at length been taken 
for the execution of the long-discussed plan 
for building a new Hotel des Postes in place 
of the old structure in the Rue Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Paris. The Minister of Public Works 
has authorized the acquisition of the land re- 








quired. The total estimated cost of the new hétel 
is 16,000,000 francs. 


D’Art has just completed its nineteenth 
volume. There is no diminution in the general 
interest of its numerous and readable articles. 
It contains especially noteworthy papers and 
series of papers on the Palace of San Donato, 
on L. da Vinci, the statue of F. Sforza, on the 
ancient masters’ drawings exhibited in Paris 
last year, and on Corot. The etchings are of 
considerable merit: among these are two by 
M. Waltner, which are of high value, two by 
M. L. Flameng, and others, besides a large 
number of wood engravings and fac-similes of 
drawings. Of the last we are bound to say 
that many are trivial Works of modern, 
antique, and medizval artists have been thus 
reproduced, The first number of the twentieth 
volume contains a fine large woodcut of Canova’s 
bust of the Princess C. Borghese (born Pauline 
Bonaparte), ‘‘ Virrésistible princesse,” an etchi- 
ing from one of the doors by Sansovino of 
the sacristy of St. Mark at Venice, which is 
a beautiful and interesting plate, and several 
excellent woodcuts of precious furniture in the 
Palace of San Donato. 

From Munich is announced the death of Leo 
Schéninger, the genre painter. 

Tue German Archeological Festival opened 
its winter season on the 13th of last month with 
a Winckelmann Festival. The collection of 
histories of Italian towns presented by H. v. 
Platner to the library of the Institute was ex- 
hibited, and Dr. Kliigemann discoursed upon a 
Greek bronze mirror belonging to Signor Castel- 
lani, the lower part of which consists of an 
archaic statue of Venus. The Pope has had 
the structure erected for the accommodation of 
the Vatican Council removed from St. Peter’s. 
The materials are to be preserved, in case the 
Council reassembles. 








MUSIC 


+ 


MR. DANNREUTHER begs to announce MUSIC, at 12, Orme Square, 
W., on THURSDAY EVENINGS, January Lith, 29th, February 12th and 
26th. Violins, Mr. Henry Holmes, Herr Kummer, and Herr Ludwig; 
Viola, Herr Cart Jung; Violoncello, M. Lasserre and Herr Daubert; 
Pianoforte, Mr. Dannreuther. Vocalists, Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Annie Butterworth, and Mr. Bernard Lane.—Subscription, One Guinea. 
For particulars apply to Mr. E. Dannreuther, at the above address, 

MR. W. H. HOLMES'S (Pianoforte) FIRST CONCERT (by kind per- 
mission), at Sutton Sharpe's, Esq., 12, Devonshire Place, PRIDAY, 
Jannary [6th, at Two o'clock.—Tickets, &c., of Mr. W. H. Holmes only, 
36, Beaumont Street ; 








THE WEEK. 
Sr. JAMEs’s HALl.—Monday Popular Concert. 

Wirn the resumption of the Popular 
Concerts at St. James’s Hall last Monday 
the after-Christmas musical season may be 
said to have begun, and Mr. Arthur Chap- 
pell provided for the occasion a novelty 
which attracted, as might have been ex- 
pected, a more than ordinarily numerous 
audience. A posthumous quartet of Men- 
delssohn, which has only been published 
within the last few months, was brought to 
a public hearing for the first time. The 
number of manuscript works which Mendels- 
sohn left behind him at the time of his 
premature death is considerable. Many of 
them were almost ready for the press, 
and though they would probably have 
received some finishing touches from their 
author had his life been spared, they were 
of sufficient importance to merit publication, 
and had they been withheld musicians would 
have been deprived of some of the choicest 
and ripest of Mendelssohn’s works. It will 
suffice to instance the music to Racine’s 
‘Athalie,’ the finale to ‘Loreley,’ the ‘ Italian’ 
Symphony, and the Overture to ‘ Ruy Blas,’ 
in proof of this assertion. This first series 
of posthumous works mostly appeared 








shortly after the composer’s death; but in 
addition to these there were many others— 
chietly early efforts, which Mendelssohn, with 
that fastidious self-criticism so characteristic 
of his artistic nature, considered unworthy 
of his reputation, and kept in his portfolio. 
The very natural desire to know as much as 
possible of the works of a great man induced 
his admirers to urge upon the members of 
his family the publication, within the last 
few years, of a further selection from his 
manuscripts—the result being the appear- 
ance of the second series of posthumous 
works, bearing the opus-numbers 101 to 121 
inclusive. Of these it may be said that, 
with a very few exceptions, they are by no 
means favourable specimens of the com- 
poser’s powers; and, while interesting to 
the student as enabling him to trace the 
development of the author’s genius, they 
have done nothing to enhance his reputation, 
and when performed have generally obtained 
no more than a sveres d’estime. This is even 
more the case with the selections from his 
early manuscript symphonies which have 
been heard from time to time at the Crystal 
Palace. We believe that no one would have 
more strongly protested against the produc- 
tion of such works than Mendelssohn him- 
self. 

It was therefore with some feelings of 
doubt that musicians awaited at St. James’s 
Hall the first performance of the posthumous 
Quartet in §£ flat, especially as the date of 
the composition was 1823, and the work was 
therefore written by a boy of fourteen. In 
the present case the result fully justified the 
wisdom of the venture. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the quartet is one 
of the most remarkable examples of the 
precocity of genius ever given to the 
world. To find a parallel we must turn to 
the early works of Mozart. It would be 
incorrect to say that the present quartet 
shows the individuality of the composer to 
the same degree as the works which he pro- 
duced a few years later, such, for instance, 
as the Piano Quartet in B minor, the Octet, 
or the Overture to the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’; yet his style is in many places dis- 
tinctly foreshadowed, as in the leading sub- 
ject of the opening a//egro. What most im- 
presses us in this first movement is the 
wonderful mastery of form, the entire absence 
of anything like crudity or immaturity, and 
the admirable way in which the instruments 
are treated. Even more striking is the 
adagio, which both in key and in time 
suggests the slow movement of the octet, 
written two years later. If the first a/leqgro 
bears some affinity to the style of Mozart, 
this slow movement shows more of the influ- 
ence of Beethoven—rather, be it said, in 
the spirit and the train of thought than in 
any absolute reminiscence. The minuet 
has a slight flavour of Haydn about it, but 
it is very charming, though, on the whole, 
the least striking of the four movements ; 
while the finale, an elaborate fugue on three 
subjects, is worked with a contrapuntal 
ability and a perfect freedom within the 
strictest laws of fugal writing that, when 
the age of the composer is taken into account, 
are simply astounding. ‘There has been no 
posthumous work of Mendelssohn’s recently 
published which will compare in interest 
with this quartet. It need only be added 
that it was played to perfection by Madame 
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Norman-Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti. 

A very remarkable performance by Mdlle. 
Janotha of Chopin’s Polonaise in F sharp 
minor, Op. 44, deserves mention. The work 
is one of the least often heard in public 
of its author’s compositions, and it had 
not been previously given at these con- 
certs. Less showy for the player than 
the great Polonaise in a flat, it is far 
more poetical, and the comparative neglect 
from which it suffers is probably due to the 
difficulties which, both from a technical and 
intellectual point of view, it presents to the 
executant. It requires not merely the most 
absolute command of*the keyboard, but a 
perfect comprehension of, and sympathy 
with, the composer’s meaning, and the power 
to follow his ideas through all their way- 
ward flight. It would be difficult to imagine 
a finer rendering than that of Mdlle. Janotha. 
Herself a Pole, the lady seemed perfectly en 
rapport with her countryman, and in listen- 
ing to her performance we were reminded 
of the words of Berlioz after hearing Liszt, 
‘‘Comprendre c’est égaler.” 





Musical Gossip, 

Ir is announced that Mr. Myles Birket Foster 
has been appointed organist to the Foundling 
Hospital, in place of Mr. Willing, who lately 
resigned the post. 

Dr. JoHN Starner, organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and Mr. John Thomas, harpist to 
Her Majesty, have been appointed principal 
musical adjudicators at the Welsh National 
Festival, or Eisteddfod, to be held at Carnarvon, 
in the month of August next. The chief prize 
offered for choral singing is 150/. and a gold 
medal to choirs numbering not under 100 and 
not over 150 voices, for the best rendering of 
‘See from his post” (Handel’s ‘ Belshazzar’), 
and the last chorus from Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’ (Novello’s version). The total amount 
of money offered as prizes in this year’s festival 
exceeds 3501., while the total in all departments 
is close upon 700/. The festival, which is under 
the patronage of the nobility and gentry of the 
Principality, will continue for four days ; and 
any surplus which may accrue will be handed 
over to the funds of the national charities. 

AMATEURS will be glad to learn that the 
Musical Union Matinées will take place as usual 
this season, on alternate Tuesdays after Easter. 
This will be Mr. John Ella’s thirty-sixth season. 
The veteran entrepreneur is preparing a new 
volume of reminiscences for publication. At 
the dinner given by Prof. Ella to celebrate his 
seventy-seventh birthday, Mr. Haweis paid a 
tribute to the late Mr. Gruneisen. Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden presented Prof. Ella with an etch- 
ing, ‘The Meadow Bank,’ as a birthday present, 
and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft a bust. 

THE appointment of M. Ernest Altés as con- 
ductor at the Paris Opera in place of M. Lamou- 
reux, whose resignation we announced last week, 
has been officially confirmed. 

A youne American violinist, Mdlle. Fernande 
Tedesca, made her first appearance in Paris last 
Sunday week at M. Pasdeloup’s concerts. The 
young lady, who is of Polish origin, is said to 
show much promise, but to be at present un- 
finished as regards technique. 

Herr Pupp Spirra has at length com- 
pleted his great work ‘Johann Sebastian Bach.’ 
The first volume was published as long ago as 
1873, and Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leip- 
zig, have just issued the second and concluding 
volume—a bulky octavo of more than 1,000 
pages, which embraces the whole career of the 
composer, from his appointment as Cantor at 
Leipzig in 1723 to his death in 1750. 








A. KiuGHarpt’s new opera, ‘ Iwein,’ was pro- 
duced last month at Dessau with very great 
success. The work is said to have an excellent 
libretto, and the music to be based upon Wagner’s 
art principles. 

Cart Epvuarp Herre, an able composer and 
theorist, died, on the 13th ult., at Bautzen, at 
the age of seventy. 








DRAMA 


—— 


LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 
Every Evening at 8 o'clock. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
e MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 
anuary. 
Box Office open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
vance. 








THE WEEK. 


IMPERIAL.—‘ The Lord of the Manor,’a Three-Act Play. 
Founded on Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ by Herman Meri- 
vale. 


Iv adapting for the stage that portion of 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ which refers to Mignon 
Mr. Herman Merivale has taken liberties 
with his subject, which if pardonable are 
at least considerable. He has transferred 
the scene to England, has changed the 
names of all the characters, and has provided 
for his heroine a destiny which may be in 
accordance with the requirements of dra- 
matic representation, but is directly opposed 
to that imagined by Goethe. Wilhelm 
Meister becomes Wilfred Lisle, an English 
squire, after whom the play is named ‘The 
Lord of the Manor’; Laertes and Philine, the 
two actors, become respectively Horatio and 
Aurora; Friedrich, ‘‘ that wild youth who 
often drank more wine than was good for 
him,” gives place to Sir Harry Widgeon, a 
juvenile baronet, who wastes his substance 
in a hopeless pursuit of Aurora; Mignon is 
rechristened Sibyl; her father, of whose 
terrible, if unconscious, crime no mention is 
made, bears the name of Crazy Dick; and 
the acrobat proprietor of the heroine, from 
whom she is purchased by the hero, is ex- 
alted into something like importance, and 
called Mallow. These changes are pardon- 
able enough, and might even, with one ex- 
ception, be pronounced judicious. Crazy 
Dick is, however, but a poor substitute for 
the harper of the original with his matchless 
lyrics, and becomes, indeed, before the close, 
an annoyance to the audience. Mr. Meri- 
vale would probably have acted wisely in 
excising a character which can never be 
dramatically effective, and must always re- 
main liable to occasion merriment. As it 
now stands the play deals wholly with the 
fortunes of Mignon or Sibyl. It shows her 
rescue by Wilfred Lisle from the persecu- 
tion of Mallow and her purchase and adop- 
tion by him. At the moment when these 
events take place Lisle is under the fascina- 
tion of Aurora. The difficulties experienced 
by the young and passionate little maiden 
in the attempt to retain her hold upon her 
slippery lover, who, though proud of the 
affection with which he has inspired her, 
falls off from her the moment he is exposed 
to the fascinations of her rival, constitute the 
interest. In the end Aurora is defeated, 
and has to console herself with Horatio, 
while Sibyl is clasped to the breast of her 
amorous if not too constant lord. 

Tf there is little of Goethe in this, there is 
perhaps as much as could conveniently be 
wrought into a play. Nothing that contri- 
butes to form the character of the hero, and 
so justify the use in the title of the word 








“‘apprentisage,”’ is preserved, but much of 


the dialogue is retained. If the result is 
not too exhilarating the fact is ascribable 
to causes which are easily remedied. Of 
these the first has been indicated. Burlesque 
has rendered altogether impossible on the 
stage a character like that of Crazy Dick. 
The hero’s infirmity of purpose, moreover, 
deprives him of all possible hold upon the 
sympathies of the audience. In the ori- 
ginal, Wilhelm Meister is not too constant. 
His caprice for Philine has passed almost 
before it is gratified; accident alone pre- 
vents his fancy for the Countess develop- 
ing into an intrigue; a wedding is all but 
contracted with Theresa; and his love for 
Natalie, though it leads him at length into 
matrimony, seems at first little more than 
whim. This succession of amours is pro- 
bably not unparalleled in ordinary expe- 
rience. A conflict, however, between two 
women which drives the hero into the arms 
of whichever happens to be nearer is less 
familiar, and, it must be owned, less sym- 
pathetic. A very weathercock is Master 
Wilfred Lisle. Sir John Suckling boasting, 
Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together ; 
And am like to love three more 
If it prove fair weather, 
appears a miracle of constancy beside one 
who cannot love the same woman for three 
consecutive minutes. The idea of a man hesi- 
tating between two loves—a purerand a baser 
—striving after the former and yielding to 
the latter, is neither improbable nornew. In 
the present case, however, the treatment is 
not successful, and the struggle is not appa- 
rent, while the surrender is. It is a mis- 
fortune for the author, moreover, that Mr. 
Farren, who plays the part of Wilfred Lisle, 
looks so old, grave, and serious, such aber- 
rations as are depicted lack the only excuse 
that can be supplied for them. Mr. Farren, 
indeed, will do well to avoid characters of 
this kind, which in his hands are never 
wholly successful. 

The best part of the play is the character- 
ization. Sibyl is wholly unlike the Mignon 
of the novel, but is a well-conceived and 
decidedly attractive personage, and Aurora 
is expanded and improved. Her frivolity 
and her gaiety are preserved, together with 
that consistency, or inconsistency, which 
made Goethe, through the mouth of Laertes, 
declare, ‘‘I love her because she is so true 
a specimen of her sex......She is a genuine 
Eve, the original mother of womankind, and 
so are they all, only they will not all con- 
fess it.” Of the class of female tempters 
and adventurers in which she must be 
classed, she is the best specimen. We 
speak here, be it remembered, of the Aurora 
of the play, and not of the Philine of the 
novel. Horatio, too, relieved of his miso- 
gyny and imbued with a tender and watchful, 
if at times mistrustful, affection for his com- 
panion in art, is also agreeable and, in a 
sense, original. Sir Harry Widgeon goes 
nearer caricature than any of those with 
whom he is associated, but does not fall 
into it. There is little to call for comment 
in the interpretation. Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
was distinctly successful as Horatio, and 
Miss Cowell displayed a brusqueness not 
unsuited to the heroine. Sibyl is pre- 
sented as a blonde. ‘This is exactly the 
reverse of Mignon as depicted by Goethe, 
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who speaks of heras ‘‘a beautiful brunette” 
with a complexion “enlivened with a rosy 
tant:” 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A NEw comedy by Mr. F. C. Burnand, the 
title of which is not yet definitely settled, is in 
vehearsal at the Vaudeville. 

Don ApEetaRDO Loprrz bE AYALA, 
death is announced from Madrid, was born 
at Guadalcanal, in the province of Seville, in 
“October, 1829, and was, therefore, fifty whem he 
died. His family, however, as well as his father 
and mother, resided at Villagarcia, in the province 
of Merida (Estremadura). He had been twice 
Minister of the Colonies (Ultramar), once during 
Serrano’s provisional government, and afterwards 
under Canovas del Castillo after King Alfonso’s 
restoration. When he died he was President of 
the Cortes. He was well known at Madrid as 
‘a dramatic author, and, besides ‘ Consuelo’ and 
the ‘Tejado de Vidrio,’ had written a comedy 
in three acts and in verse, ‘ El] Tanto por Ciento’ 
4‘So Much per Cent’), which was much applauded 
by the Spanish public about ten years ago, and 
was the means of procuring its author a seat in 
tthe Royal Academy (La Espanola). No edition 
has yet been published of his collected works, 
most of his poetical compositions having ap- 
peared in reviews and magazines. 

‘Un Homme A Pratnpre,’ a comedy in three 
acts of M. Jules Barbier, included in his lately 
published volume of dramas in verse, has been 
produced at the Odéon with questionable suc- 
cess. M. Porel plays the hero and Malle. 
Antonine the heroine. 
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Pro-Consul and Tribune: Wellesley and O’ Con- 
nell.—Vol. I. The Marquess Wellesley, 
Architect of Empire. By W.M. Torrens, 
M.P. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Iy the words ‘‘ Pro-Consul” and ‘ Architect 
of Empire,” on the cover and title-page of 
his volume, Mr. Torrens has summed up the 
career of that illustrious statesman whose 
biography he now gives to the public. By 
their use he at the same time shows his 
appreciation of the great services rendered 
by Lord Wellesley to his country, and a 
perusal of Mr. Torrens’s work brings forcibly 
to notice not only the ability and care dis- 
played in the task he has undertaken, but 
his interest in the subject, which has enabled 
him to produce a book useful to the states- 
man and student of history, and at the same 
time fascinating enough to compete among 
readers of lighter literature with the popu- 
lar works of fiction. ‘To give in the short 
space of a review a complete idea of the career 
of such a man as the Marquess Wellesley is 
almost impossible, and we must content our- 
selves with calling attention to some of the 
most striking incidents of his life, and leave 
it tothe reader to study at first hand the cha- 
racter of one who during his life was equally 
vilified and misunderstood for the efforts he 
made to effect liberal reforms, most of which 
haye since become accomplished facts, and 
for that policy in the East which, 
**though high-handed and arbitrary, was in its 
aim beneficent and noble. Intrusive, hazardous, 
costly, and sanguinary when defied it undoubt- 
edly was, as have been all great revolutionary 
changes in the history of the world ; and when 
it was averred that its inspiring motive was the 
ambition to expand the sphere of British in- 
fluence, and to consolidate the resources of 
British power in Southern Asia, the allegation 
must have been admitted to have been correct. 
But, compared with what preceded and followed 
it, the impartial annalist will say that it was 
elevated in purpose, frank in its negotiations, 
faithful to its word, magnanimous in triumph, 
unvindictive in defeat—in a word, anxiously and 
continuously bent on reconciling the reasonable 
pride of native local rule with the lofty over- 
kingship of England.” 

It enabled us, indeed, to hold, develope, 
and consolidate, in spite of the rivalry and 
jealousy of European competition, that pos- 
session in Asia which makes England one 
of the great powers of the world. 

*¢The son of Chatham was aman who through 
the openings of Keston woods saw visions and 





in the autumn sundowns dreamed enduring 
dreams. With axe in hand as he stalked along, 
putting his companion often out of breath, or 
rested upon some fallen stem to shelter from 
the shower, he would paint to the excitable 
imagination of Mornington how England’s in- 
fluence must be expanded, if her sense of power 
was to be retrieved, or her place in competition 
with her rivals was to be made permanently 
great. For empire thrown away in the West 
could be sought only in the East.” 

And he who by his genius and the exer- 
cise of an iron will rendered it possible 
to change the visions of that master mind 
into realities may indeed be termed the 
‘‘architect of empire.” 

Lord Wellesley’s services, however (al- 
though his name is best known through his 
administration of India), were not confined 
to the years in which he did his duty by 
his country beyond the seas. Some of his 
noblest oratorical efforts and many of the 
best years of his life were devoted to en- 
deavouring to effect such changes as would 
not only conduce to the power of his country, 
but also contribute to the happiness of man- 
kind. He was one of the most energetic 
and persistent of that small band who 
laboured so long for the abolition of slavery. 
In spite of the opposition of Fox and the 
lukewarmness of Pitt, he persevered, and in 
answer to Lord Sheffield, who undertook to 
defend the evil practice, he thus recorded 
his opinions. He 
‘* disdained to palter with these special pleas for 
wrong. He rejoiced in the blow given to the 
slave trade, which, however modified, was, in 
his opinion, no longer entitled to legalized ex- 
istence. Modifications of right or of wrong 
were in the nature of things inadmissible, and 
the true question was whether we could, in 
strict justice, permit the duration for any space 
of time, however short, of a commerce acknow- 
ledged to be repugnant to every principle of 
equity.” 

Vehement as he was in his denunciation 
of what he considered oppressive, he was as 
keen a supporter of all he thought tended 
to true liberty and progress. In 1790 he 
asked leave to bring in a Bill to put an end 
to rotten burghs and to enfranchise every 
resident holder of a separate dwelling paying 
rates and taxes. The proposal was unsuc- 
cessful at the time, but, as the author says, 
‘may still be read with profit and pleasure 
by every one who cares to trace the just 
and generous proportions of representative 
freedom.” 

Although essentially liberal, he was never- 
theless in many points conservative, and op- 
posed to any steps for which the country was, 
he thought, not ripe. It was in this spirit 
that he resisted Grey’s proposal, supported 
though it was by Fox with all the ‘wealth of 
his eloquence,” to refer to a Committee a 
petition from the Friends of the People for 
universal suffrage, as the only effectual, per- 
manent, and practicable plan of reform. In 
the same way any attempt at agitation or 
coercion of Government or Parliament was 
to his mind inadmissible, and his speech 
in the Irish House of Lords, in support of 
an address to the Crown condemning the 
demeanour of the Convention of Volunteers 
in their demand for reform, was one of 
the best in matter, if not one of the most 
effective, he ever made. Onthe other hand, 
Lord Wellesley was as anxious for the 
abolition of all religious disqualification as 





he was for the enfranchisement of the 
ratepayers. He was one of the strong 
supporters of a Bill to relieve Protestant 
Dissenters from various disabilities, and his 
lifelong devotion to the cause of Catholic 
emancipation is well known—the cause for 
which he eventually lost his seat in the 
Cabinet and practically renounced his 
political career. Mr. Perceval thought the 
existing disabilities beneficial to the State. 
Lord Wellesley, on the contrary, considered 
them evils in themselves, which, if main- 
tained, sooner or later must endanger it. He 
seceded from the Government, and, at the 
risk of being considered prolix, we must 
quote the passage, the epitome of his speech 
on Lord Fitzwilliam’s motion for eman- 
cipation, in which he gave his reasons for 
so doing :— 


**This was his maxim and principle through- 
out. He loved religious freedom much, but he 
loved public order more. He had a firm faith 
that equity would in the end prevail; but even 
equity demanded by the voice of tumult he would 
stoutly refuse...... His solicitude for the cause 
of the Roman Catholics could not be surpassed. 
From the first dawn of his reason to the present 
hour his anxiety for their effectual relief had 
been the warm sentiment of his heart, con- 
firmed and animated by experience and reflec- 
tion, and by the deliberate exercise of his judg- 
ment, not unaccustomed to the practical con- 
sideration of great affairs of state; he had been 
bred and educated in the principles of rational 
liberality, equally remote from intolerant bigotry 
and from licentious disregard of established 
order. He had always supported every former 
proposal for the relief of the Roman Catholics ; 
but the heat of the contention had exaggerated 
and distorted the true character of this question 
on both sides. The claim had been urged in 
accents of violence and terror, spurning all 
accompanying conditions, all provident or amic- 
able delay. The demand issued forth in the 
array of war, and no alternative appeared but 
submission or battle. On the other side every 
delay was a peremptory sentence of eternal ex- 
clusion, representing concession as perilous to 
the State and sacrilegious to the Church. All 
conditions were ridiculed as nugatory or im- 
possible, while all the restraints of penal laws 
were said to be a positive good—a venerable and 
sacred institution, consecrated as an essential 
article of faith, not a safeguard, to be respected 
and preserved for the temporary security of the 
altar, but as the very ark of our religion. The 
path of discretion must be sought between these 
extremes. The Catholics had formerly been out- 
lawed, not as erring sectaries, but as dangerous 
partisans of despotism which sought to subvert 
constitutional rule. But when that danger had 
passed away, they had been gradually admitted 
to hold land, to exereise the franchise, to prac- 
tise at the bar, to serve in the army. It ought 
to be the policy of every wise state to collect all 
descriptions of persons possessing political power 
within the general frame of the community ; to 
mix and blend their individual pursuits with the 
common interests of the State, and to attach 
them by the powerful ties of honourable ambi- 
tion and honest gain to the established order 
of rule. It was no longer a question whether 
political power should be given to the Catholics, 
but whether they should now be refused those 
appendages to their power which would identify 
its exercise with the interests of the State, and 
would constitute bonds and pledges of attach- 
ment to the Government and ties of union with 
the commonwealth. The restraints which still 
existed cemented and embodied discontent with- 
out impairing the force or activity of political 
power. Remove these restraints, and you dis- 
solve the ties of discontent, you disperse the 
sentiment of disaffection, and you inspire the 
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powerful motives of individual interest in an 
establishment which offered so many immediate 
advantages of emolument and honour.” 

As Foreign Secretary Lord Wellesley 
nobly sustained the dignity of England. 
While he upheld the just rights of his own 
country, he realized the wisdom of a policy 
of reconciliation and friendship towards 
America, and the necessity of withstanding 
to the utmost the armed domination of 


Bonaparte, if the liberties of Europe were | 


to be preserved. A Free Trader before his 
time, he had in the earlier part of his 
career deprecated Burke’s jealousy of the 
liberal concessions which had been made 
to conciliate French merchants and manu- 
facturers :— 

“It had been said with the eloquence of great 
authority that, whatever its commercial merits 
might be, the treaty in a political point of view 
laid the country at the feet of France and de- 
posed Great Britain from her European throne. 
He answered that the true majesty of Great 
Britain was her trade ; and the fittest object of 
her ambition was the throne of the commerce of 
the world. The industry and ingenuity of our 
manufacturers, the opulence which had ditfused 
through various channels the substantial foun- 
dation of capital on which they had placed our 
trade (capital which had that night been well 
described as predominant over the trade of the 
whole world)—all these, as they had been our 
best consolation in defeat, were the most pro- 
mising sources of future victory ; and to cul- 


tivate, to strengthen, and to augment these | 


could not be inconsistent with the glory of 
kingdom.” 

Such a speech we might easily believe to 
have come, many years later, from the lips 
of Peel, Palmerston, or Cobden. Whilst 
giving Lord Wellesley credit for the many 
great qualities he undoubtedly possessed, 
Mr. Torrens does not palliate or hide what 
we are afraid must be called his eminently 
small faults and failings—his vanity, love of 
show, and egotism. Although necessary for 
a faithful portrait, which the author calls 
his work, it is an ungrateful task to dwell 
upon what marred a character so great, there- 
fore suffice it to say that many instances will 
be found in the pages before us. Taking his 
character as a whole, and the part he played 
in the stirring events of the time, we believe 
Lord Wellesley to have been one of the 
greatest statesmen born during the second 
half of the last century. Although in 
eloquence inferior to Fox, Burke, or Grat- 
tan, he possessed a power of influencing 
men and an administrative capacity un- 
equalled even by Pitt. Ambitious, he never 
bowed to expediency or love of power like 
his great master. ‘‘ Imperium et libertas” 
might well have been his motto; he de- 
sired, indeed, empire and ascendency for his 
country, but he foresaw that to obtain them 
he must have the heart of the country with 
him, and he grudged not to any of his 
countrymen a share of power, without dis- 
tinction of class or creed. 

It is curious to speculate upon what might 
have been. Had Lord Wellesley served any 
other master than the Prince Regent, history 
might, indeed, have been changed, but we 
doubt if that change would have been so 
great as if, instead of Lord, Wellesley’s father, 
Charles Wesley had accepted the heirship 
of Dangan, and the lines in life of the great 
John Wesley had been altered. England 


the 


certainly owes a debt of gratitude to that 
race which in one generation produced 





| sirable to publish, 





three such benefactors to their country as 
John Wesley, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Lord Wellesley. Religious reformation, the 
liberty of Europe rescued from the grasp of 
Napoleon, and empire in the East with in- 
creased freedom at home, are great achieve- 
ments in the annals of a single family. We 
congratulate Mr. Torrens on his work, and 
recommend its perusal to every reader. 





The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle: consisting 
of a Translation of the Nicomachean Ethics 
and of the Paraphrase attributed to -Andro- 
nicus of Rhodes. By the late Walter M. 
Hatch, M.A. Completed after his Death 
by Others. (Murray. 

Tims is a work which makes its appearance 
under circumstances rendering the task of 
criticism difficult and ungracious, apparently 
at least, in the same proportion as the criti- 
cism may be unfavourable. Mr. Walter M. 
Hatch is now dead, and this translation 
is put out by his brother, who claims indul- 
gence for it by avowing it to be incomplete, 
owing to the want of its author’s final re- 
vision. At the same time he justifies its 
publication on the grounds that the scheme 
and execution of the work seem to be good, 
and that conveying, as he conceives it to do, 
Aristotle’s exact meaning through a modifica- 
tion of the style of the original, its publica- 
tion is likely to be useful to students at the 
Universities and to the modern reader. 
The critic has thus to review a work of 
fraternal piety, and naturally fears to utter 
words which may jar upon feelings so 
respectable as those which have carried 
Mr. Hatch to the end of his labour. But 
the perusal of this work leads to the con- 
clusion that the translation conveys on 
vital points a meaning which is neither 
exact nor the meaning of Aristotle, and 
that consequently, instead of being useful 
to students at the Universities, it will mis- 
lead them; and we feel compelled in con- 
sequence to criticize the work exclusively 
as a book which it has been thought de- 
irrespectively of the 
accidents of this world, because its con- 
tents were good. We respect the feelings 
which have led to this publication, but 
dp.potv Ovrou cbiXouv Oortov 7 poTupav Ty 
dAnOeav. 

Any one turning over the leaves of this 
translation at random will find on most 
pages of it words like ** Moral Sense ”’ (p. 107 
and passim), Will (p. 350 and passin), 
Conscience (p. 368 and passim). Now these 
words are the names of entities of a later 
age than that of Aristotle, and the ‘‘modern 
reader”? no doubt thinks he knows what 
these entities are, but how widely, as a 
matter of fact, men differ about their nature, 
and eyen their very existence, nobody 
who is at all acquainted with the history 
of philosophical speculation is unaware. 
Amidst these uncertainties one thing was 
clear, viz., that in Aristotle these entities 
were not to be found,’and that therefore the 
Ethics of Aristotle is perhaps the best 
treatise on which the student of moral 
philosophy can begin his studies. Yet the 
“student at the Universities’? and the 
‘‘modern reader,” with this book in their 
hands, will struggle in vain against the 
conviction that Aristotle the term 
‘Moral Sense,” or an exact equivalent for 


uses 





it, even oftener than Shaftesbury himself. 


How unhistorical, therefore, and conse- 
quently how far from conveying the exact 
meaning of Aristotle, this translation must 
be, making use, as it does, of terms like 
these, becomes at once apparent. But let us. 
consider in detail one or two of the passages. 
in which these substitutes, rather than equi- 
valents, for Aristotelian terms have been 
used, in order to see whether their effect 
has been to darken and vitiate the exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Aristotle generally, 
or whether it is merely that of an unhappy 
selection of equivalents, not touching the 
doctrine in itself at all. Let us take first 
the well-known passage (N. E. ii. ix. 8) in 
which the reader is told, not for the first 
time, that in morals everything depends 
upon the particular circumstances of each 
action, and that these are made known to 
us by the senses, on which, therefore, our 
judgment depends, ra 6é €v Tois 
Kal’ €xaora, Kal ev TH) alo Oyoes 1) Kpiots. Mr. 
Hatch has translated as follows, ‘‘In morals 
certainly such questions depend upon the 
circumstances of the moment, and their 
solution rests with the Moral Sense of the 
agent” (p. 107). Mr. Hatch, moreover, 
professes to describe the purport of this 
part of the chapter by the heading ‘ The 
Sphere and Importance of a ‘Moral Sense.’”’ 
And in his translation of the commentary 
he is fully borne out in his rendering of 
this pissage. Now every one acquainted 
with this passage knows that the word. 
translated ‘‘ Moral Sense” is aia@yors, and 
that this meaning is one which the word 
bears nowhere else in <Aristotle’s writings- 
Further, it is clear that if aiv@yovs here 
means the Moral Sense, this meaning is one 
which the Greek reader would be expected. 
to recognize at once, for he is not in the 
course of the passage in any way prepared. 
for it. Yet how far even Aristotle himselt 
is from having such a word to describe such. 
an entity we may see from the laboured 
periphrasis in N. E. iii. v. 17, gtvae bet 
worep Ow ExovTa, i} Kpwwel KaOs Kai TO 


~ 
TOLAVTEA 


Kaz’ dAjGeav dyadoy aipijerat, in which he 
exhibits something like the doctrine of a 
‘*Moral Sense” as the impossible consequence 
of an impossible supposition. It only re- 
mains to add that the passage in the com- 
mentary of Andronicus Rhodius is equally 
unambiguous with the original, and that 
the word in it translated ‘‘ Moral Sense ”’ is. 
again aic@yors. Both the commentary and 
the context of the original passage show 
the meaning to be that the circumstances 
of each case, as enumerated in N, FE. ii. vi. 11, 
are always to be taken into consideration in 
morals, and that for these circumstances we 
are dependent upon the senses. ‘To turn to 
another passage, alsoimportant, N.E. vi. xii. 8, 
THY pev ovv Tpoaiperiy Opbiv Tore? 1) Gperr. 
This Mr. Hatch has rendered ‘‘ Now the Will 
is made to desire freely what is right by Moral 
Virtue.” From this rendering the ‘‘ modern 
reader ” will infer that in Aristotle he finds 
not only “the Will,” but a Will which 
And thinking he knows what the 
Will is, he will no doubt go on to ask, In 
what psychology, ancient or modern, does 
the Will desire, and on what view as to the 
nature of these various faculties is such 
a statement possible? This is only one of 
the consequences of rendering spoaipecis, 
?.e. choice or preference of eligibles, by the 
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modern term ‘“ Will.” 
to the “student at the Universities,” if he 
adopts this rendering, we do not venture to 
forecast. It is needless to say that here 
again, in Mr. Hatch’s translation of the 
commentary, his rendering of the text is 
fully borne out, and to add that here also, 
had he translated the commentary accu- 
rately, he would probably have been saved 
from this serious error in the translation of 
the text. Lastly, what Aristotelian would 
recognize the following as a translation of 
N. E. vii. ii. 5?—‘ Imagine, then, that it 
were Conscience that made the resistance to 
the desires, Conscience being the strongest 
power within us. Such a theory would be 
monstrous : on that supposition a man might 
have a good Conscience, and yet be weakly 
selfish,’’ &e. (p. 368). 

Enough has been said to show the nature 
of this translation of the Ethics, and enough 
also to make it evident that the rendering 
of the commentary, coming from the mind 
of the same translator, is of but little 
independent value. It has been suffi- 
ciently indicated that the translations of 
both the text and the commentary are 
inexact and unhistorical, and that these 
faults, pervading as they do the whole 
work, vitiate it in most vital respects. The 
errors noticed can, we know, quote in their 
favour the names of some expositors of 
Aristotle belonging to a not very remote past, 
but it was supposed that these errors had 
disappeared with that past itself. But here 
we find them again, after all the triumphs of 
Aristotelian criticism in Germany and France 
in recent years, in a new book, ‘‘ embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose toa life beyond 
life.’ We record with sorrow our convic- 
tion that, if this book were to find its way to 
any great extent into the hands of those for 
whom it is intended, the result would be to 
throw back the study of Aristotle’s Ethics in 
England at least twenty years. 

It might be thought that publications such 
as this are a gratifying proof of a revival 
of interest in the doctrine and method of 
Aristotle. We conceive that this is true only 
to a very limited extent. It is certainly the 
case that there are written nowadays many 
works on the Ethics and Politics intended 
primarily for the use of ‘students at the 
Universities.” But in how many of them 
will the reader find any independent contri- 
butions whatever to his knowledge of Aris- 
totle or Aristotle’s doctrine? Those who are 
acquainted with these compilations may be 
left to answer this question for themselves, 
and, when they have answered it, they will 
probably join us in our regret that, where 
there is so much to do, there is—in this 
country, at least—so little done showing 
anything like a real, wide, or exact study 
of the writings and doctrine of Aristotle. 








Across the Zodiac. 
(Triibner & Co.) 
In ‘Across the Zodiac’ Mr. Perey Greg, 
who may not untairly be described as a Con- 
servative enlightened and embittered, has 
produced a very odd and curious book. It 
partakes in equal measure of the several 
natures of a scientific romance, a satire, and 
a novel of sentiment, and reminds the reader, 
turn and turn about, of the stories of Jules 
Verne, of a sobered, reactionary, unsexual 


By Percy Greg. 2 vols. 








The consequences ; Guy Livingstone, and of the experiences of 


that distinguished traveller Capt. Lemuel 
Gulliver. Mr. Greg has allowed the author 
of ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea’ and ‘A Journey to the Moon’ to sug- 
gest to him his plan and its extravagantly 
scientific framework. But, having to point 
a certain moral and push a certain theory, 
he has been obliged to make his hero—who 
is part sworder and part sarant, part phi- 
losopher and part adventurer, a kind of 
combination of Lancelot du Lac, Mr. Darwin, 
and Capt. Burton—fall prodigiously in love, 
approve himself prodigiously virtuous, and 
fight prodigiously also ; and his hero’s like- 
ness to the immortal hero of ‘ Thorough,’ as 
that worthy might have been, debarred from 
French novels and crime and chivalry, and 
all that sort of thing, is sufficiently obvious. 
From Swift Mr. Greg has imitated—and 
imitated well—the air of matter-of-fact sim- 
plicity and candour, the indomitable and un- 
emotional assurance, the daring yet logical 
imaginativeness, the sober and straight- 
forward narrative, that count for so much 
in the literary constitution of ‘ Gulliver’ 
and the ‘ Modest Proposal.’ It should be 
added that there are also reminiscences in 
‘Across the Zodiac’ of that strange book 
‘Erewhon,’ and of a subterranean romance 
by the late Lord Lytton; also, that Mr. 
Greg appears to have profited by the lore 
of the Rosicrucians, and to have been 
uncommonly studious of the Vehmgericht 
chapters in ‘Anne of Geierstein’ and the 
scheme of initiation set forth in the more 
abstruse and recondite imaginings of the 
‘ Comtesse de Rudolstadt.’? Whether ‘ Across 
the Zodiac’ will be read and understood 
remains to be seen. It is solidly and evenly 
wrought throughout, and if it be taken by 
instalments it will be perused with pleasure 
and interest. 

Broadly described, ‘ Across the Zodiac’ is 
the narrative—found under strange and 
appalling circumstances—of a journey, made 
in 1830 or thereabouts, to the planet Mars 
and of the writer’s experiences of the Mar- 
tial men and women. By the discovery of 
a certain mysterious natural force of tre- 
mendous potency, called the Apergy, the 
nameless adventurer found himself in a 
position to traverse space and attempt a 
more wondrous voyage than was ever done 
by mariner or traveller, ‘from Captain 
Noah down to Captain Cook,” from Solomon, 
Lord of the Enchanted Carpet, down to Com- 
mander Cameron and Mr. Henry M. Stanley. 
Rejecting the Moon, first as uninhabitable 
and afterwards as uninteresting, Mr. Greg’s 
hero decided to achieve the conquest of Mars. 
By the use of elaborately and portentously 
scientific means he built himself what he calls 
an Astronaut—a kind of navigable heavenly 
body, stored with provisions, oxygen, and 
scientific apparatus, and capable of proceed- 
ing through space at the rate of some 45,000 
miles an hour. Watching the moment of op- 
position of Mars and Terra, he shot himself off 
into the Infinite ; he traversed the 50,000,000 
miles that yawned between himself and his 
mark ; he presently descended on the Red 
Star, as Mr. Coxwell descends from a 
balloon, only much more easily and at 
much greater leisure. Of his journey, it 
may be noted, an account is given so plain 
and circumstantial that it might have been 
written for the Zimes newspaper ; and if his 








facts are questioned it will be their own 


fault, and not that of their recorder. This, 
however, is by the way. It is more to the 
purpose toremark that he found the Mar- 
tialists, albeit puny in stature and the 
reverse of warlike, by no means _pre- 
pared to accept his appearance and him- 
self in a kindly spirit. They are mostly 
Positivists and scientific, are the males of 
Mars! And as they have long since 
decided that anything not scientifically ex- 
plicable is impossible; as they could not 
recognize the Astronaut and its conductor 
for realities excepting by the help of theories 
long since exploded ; as they were obliged 
to look on the visitation as miraculous, and 
as there is no place in their belief for 
miracles of any kind, they set to work to 
put the question beyond all argument, and 
discussion by instantly destroying the 
visitor. To this end they assaulted him 
with electric dragons and lightning guns; 
they brought to bear on him the terrible 
asphinxiator itself, a lethal weapon abolish- 
ing all manner of life—animal or vegetable 
—within a certain radius from its discharge ; 
and but for his own presence of mind and the 
interference at the nick of time of a mys- 
terious and dignified Martialist, the bold 
man would never have survived to tell his 
simple story. As it was, he was rescued 
by the gifted Esmo, the Martialist aforesaid, 
and was presently so fortunate as to save 
the life and win the heart of Esmo’s 
daughter Eveena, though he contrived at 
the same time to ruffle the dignity and 
incur the enmity of Endo Zampta, one 
of the twelve regents of the planet. 
When he had learned the language, Esmo 
and he fell naturally to talk upon theology, 
and then it appeared that, whereas most 
of the Martialists are grossly and intellectu- 
ally materialistic, Esmo and certain others 
had proof of immortality and God, and were 
secretly affiliated to a religious society called 
the Order of the Star. In due course the 
traveller married Eveena, and was admitted 
into the Order. Then troubles came: the 
Campta, or Autocrat of Mars, took a strong 
liking to him, and presented him with a 
palace and five new wives. By one of 
these helpmeets he and his were betrayed 
to the Materialists, with Endo Zampti at 
their head. After a battle, in which Esmo 
and Eveena were killed, justice was done 
on Endo and a hecatomb of his co-sec- 
taries, and the Astronaut set off into space 
again. ‘To what other world the traveller 
turned his helm is a fact as yet untold. 
Mr. Greg, however, possesses the story of 
his second yoyage, and promises to print it 
on a certain condition. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the condition will be fulfilled, 
and that this first instalment of the mys- 
terious narrative will excite that “ general 
attention ’’ on which the publication of the 
second is understood to depend. 

Whether the Materialists—rank with 
selfishness and cowardice, steeped to the 
lips in science and experience and moral 
vileness; with their wives on lease, their 
service of natural elements and trained 
animals and domesticated machinery, their 
electric racks and vivisecting tables, their 
phonograms and automatic vehicles and 
musical flames, their common language and 
freedom from ailments, and death by mere 
“ efflux of time,” their bigoted intolerance 
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of idealism and religious denial of the 
Unseen—are intended to prefigure the 
Terrestrialists of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of years hence, when Christianity has 
degenerated to a form of paganism, and 
Communism is a forgotten experience, and 
Science has been sole mistress of the world 
for many centuries, is a point that shall not 
here be debated. Mr. Greg has imagined 
and thought out his book with a vast amount 
of pains and earnestness, and condensed in 
it a quantity of materials of all sorts. It is 
but fair that he should be left to speak for 
himself, to state and symbolize his argument 
in his own terms, and to appeal to his 
readers’ minds in his own way and on his 
own conditions. 








The Gentle Shepherd: a Pastoral Comedy by 
Allan Ramsay. With Portrait and Twelve 
Engravings by David Allan. (Edinburgh, 
Johnston. ) 

In ‘Crotchet Castle,’ when Mr. MacQuady 

is taunted by the Rev. Dr. Folliott with the 

poverty of the modern Athens in matters 
theatrical, mythological, and metrical, he 
testily replies, ‘‘ Well, sir, as to your metre 

and your mythology, they may e’en wait a 

wee. For your comedy, there is ‘ The Gentle 

Shepherd’ of the divine Allan Ramsay,” to 

which the doctor profanely replies, ‘‘ ‘The 

Gentle Shepherd’? It is just as much a 

comedy as the Book of Job.” In Peacock’s 

story the matter is here allowed to drop, but 
this is plainly because that delightful writer 
lacked the advantage of being born north of 
the Tweed. In Scotland a different opinion 
of Ramsay’s masterpiece prevails, an opinion 
boldly formulated by the anonymous editor 
of the standard edition of 1800 when he re- 
marked that ‘‘ Ramsay excels all the pastoral 
poets that ever wrote.” This view was 
shared by the poet himself, who told the 
witty Countess of Eglinton that he hoped 

‘to be classed with Tasso and Guarini, and 

sing, with Ovid, 

If ‘tis allowed to poets to divine, 
One-half of round eternity is mine”; 

but who, in his correspondence, bravely 

declared that he had ‘toped” all the 

Italians. With this comparative judgment 

has been allied the positive one that Allan 

Ramsay’s success marks an era in British 

poetry. A critic, whose words have been 

reprinted to satiety, stated long ago that 

““¢The Gentle Shepherd’ is one of the first 

pastoral comedies in any language, and could 

have been only produced by art, co-operating 
with genius, in a propitious moment for shep- 
herdish poetry.” 

This statement is at least more easy of dis- 

cussion than the invidious one of Ramsay’s 

personal worth as above Tasso or below 

Guarini, and it may be well to consider its 

historic truth. Even among persons to 

whom the names of Spenser, Fletcher, and 

Browne oceur, there is a widely spread im- 

pression that naturalistic poetry took a fresh 

start in Ramsay’s Doric comedy, and if this 
can be showr to be the fact he deserves 
lasting honour, even if the workmanship of 

‘The Gentle Shepherd’ be faulty. 
Unhappily this impression is little more 

than the baseless fabric of local vanity. 

In the dearth of Scotch poetry between 

Ramsay and Fergusson, the Edinburgh 

coteries remarked with infinite dissatisfac- 





tion the rapid revival of poetry in England. 
Fed sometimes with genius from Scotland 
herself, the roll of English poets became 
swelled with the bright names of Thomson, 
Collins, Gray, Akenside, and many more, 
while the national dialect of the North 
seemed to have passed altogether out of the 
hands of men of intellect. While Scottish 
patriotism fretted for the advent of Burns, 
it became the fashion to insist that if the 
Lowland speech had not been used by the 
new race of poets, at least it was an idyl in 
that dialect that first set the stone rolling. 
It seems sometimes as though nothing more 
were needed to impress a plausible mistake 
upon the world than a stout and uncom- 
promising statement of the same. The 
critics and biographers of Allan Ramsay 
from that day to this have handed down the 
tradition of his originality, and now for 
more than a century it has passed as law. 
That ‘The Gentle Shepherd’ contains some 
admirable passages, and is in many ways a 
noticeable poem, we desire to acknowledge at 
once, but that it marked an epoch in the 
progress of art is a ridiculous error, which 
we shall attempt to expose on _ historical 
grounds. 

The old Spenserian school of pastoral, of 
which ‘The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ ‘The 
Faithful Shepherdess,’ and ‘The Sad 
Shepherd’ are the three culminating ex- 
amples, may be said to have ceased at the 
death of one or two aged writers, such as 
Walton and Wither, in whose hands it had 
lingered to the verge of the Restoration. 
In the next generation it was attempted by 
poets to whom what was naive and pic- 
turesque did not appeal at all, and of whom 
Sedley, perhaps, failed most signally be- 
cause most ambitiously. Half a century 
passed, and finally, in 1709, Ambrose 
Philips and Pope simultaneously seized the 
pipes, and croaked some extraordinary 
ditties in emulous concert, like two frogs in 
the fen. To the end of time this curious 
pastoral contest will remain somewhat ob- 
scure, the figure of Addison moving more or 
less plainly behind the puppet shape of 
‘‘Namby-Pamby.” But for our present 
purpose it is enough to note that as early 
as 1709 the form of pastoral poetry was 
accepted once more as being current in 
English literature. At that time Ramsay, 
a youth of twenty-three, had produced 
nothing that has come down to us; but it is 
exceedingly unlikely that he failed to read 
some of the successive papers in the Tatler, 
the Spectator, and the Guardian, in which 
Tickell and Steele defended their fellow 
Addisonian, and Pope assailed the enemy 
under the mask of flattery. The whole dis- 
cussion, prolonged for some years, served 
to bring pastoral poetry into fashion, and 
eclogues, of which Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s were not the worst, became the 
rage. At last, in 1714, Gay published his 
‘Shepherd’s Week,’ a collection of six 
pastorals, ostensibly written to ridicule 
Ambrose Philips, but containing some of 
the finest and most original poetry of that 
age. In the preface to this remarkable 
work Gay lays down a plan which actually 
deserves the credit, that the admirers of 
Ramsay have unjustly claimed for ‘The 
Gentle Shepherd,’ of having set a new 
fashion in poetry and recalled Englishmen 
to the beauty and simplicity of nature. Gay 





saw what Virgil scarcely saw, and what the 
Italians and their English followers did not 
attempt to see, that the true field of a pas- 
toral poet was the unadorned country life 
of his own native land. In the preface to 
‘The Shepherd’s Week’ these notable 
words occur :— 

“Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses idly 
piping on oaten reeds, but milking the kine, 
tying up the sheaves, or, if the hogs are astray, 
driving them to their sties. My shepherd 
gathereth none other nosegays but what are the 
growth of his own fields ; he sleepeth not under 
myrtle shades, but under a hedge, nor doth he 
vigilantly defend his flock from wolves, because 
there are none.” 

The reader of to-day may, perhaps, with- 
out impertinence, be recommended to the 
study of the six eclogues of ‘ The Shepherd’s 
Week.’ They are no longer among the 
poems ‘‘that every schoolboy knows”; our 
taste for the luxurious writing of the pre- 
ceding century has made us somewhat im- 
patient of the rustic classics of our Augustan 
age. But the student who returns to Gay 
will be rewarded, and perhaps surprised to 
find, amid much that is trivial and tasteless, 
an extraordinary vigour of observation, ex- 
actitude of detail, and freshness of descrip- 
tion, while the occasional felicities of lan- 
guage and the sweet natural touches of 
landscape will show him at once whence 
Allan Ramsay borrowed his vaunted origin- 
ality. 

In 1714 Ramsay had just begun to be 
a poet under the cosy shelter of the ‘‘ Easy 
Club,” and seven years later, at the age of 
thirty-five, he first obliged the world with 
a volume, his famous quarto. It included 
‘ Patie and Roger,’ a pamphlet slipped into 
the book as an afterthought. This after- 
wards formed the first scene of the first act 
of ‘The Gentle Shepherd,’ and may be con- 
sidered as being the germ of that play. It 
is not very poetical, but in such lines as 
these we see how closely Ramsay was bent 
on following the advice of Gay : 
Kind Patie, now fair fa’ your honest heart, 

Ye re aye sae cadgy, and have sic an art 

To hearten ane; for now, as clean’s a leek, 

Ye’ve cherished me since ye began to speak. 

Sae, for your pains, I ‘ll make ye a propine, 

My mother (rest her saul !) she made it fine ; 

A tartan plaid, spun of good hawslock woo, 

Scarlet and green the sets, the borders blue, 

With spraings like gowd and siller, cross’d with 
black ; 

I never had it yet upon my back. 

Weel are ye wordy o't, wha have sae kind 

Redd up my ravel'd thoughts, and clear’d my mind. 





Such writing as this is always welcome at 
a time when mere distinction of style has 
been allowed to overweigh truth and natural 
form. Ramsay’s eclogue, which exceeded 
even ‘The Shepherd’s Week’ in realism, was 
much admired and quoted. Pleased with 
his success, Ramsay repeated the experiment 
by printing, in 1723, ‘Jenny and Meggy: 
a Pastoral,’ which afterwards became the 
second scene of the play, Meggy being 
transformed into Peggic. It may be ob- 
served in passing that this correction has 
never been made in the first scene, where 
Patie still bewails the cruelty of a Meggy 
of whom the spectator does not hear again. 
This second instalment was far finer than 
the first; the description of the burn at 
Habbie’s How is exquisite, and the whole 
situation fresh and original to a degree 
that Ramsay never excelled. The year 
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1723, therefore, although ‘ The Gentle Shep- 
herd’ as a whole did not appear until 1725, 
may be taken as the date of Ramsay’s most 
characteristic appearance before the public. 

In this connexion it does seem that Ram- 
say deserves recognition as a pioneer. Land- 
scape poetry was on the point of revival. 
Pope was about to surprise the town with 
the exquisite delicacy and precision of Par- 
nell’s posthumous poems. In 1726 Thomson 
was to publish ‘ Winter’ and Dyer ‘ Grongar 
Hill.’ Hamilton of Bangour, under Allan 
Ramsay’s supervision, was composing his 
lovely ballads in honour of the “ braes of 
Yarrow.” ‘The characteristic of this new 
school of poetry was to be a scrupulous 
regard to the idjosyncrasy of Nature as 
opposed to an ideal or conventional concep- 
tion of her. During the Restoration a few 
grim sketches in pen and ink by Otway, and 
one or two sweetly coloured studies by Lady 
Winchelsea, had preserved the tradition of 
English landscape poetry from absolute dis- 
use. But in 1723 it was at least sixty years 
since any writer, not excepting Pope, had 
succeeded in giving the sense of open-air 
life and the freshness of foliage as Allan 
Ramsay gave it in his famous description of 
Habbie’s How :— 

Gae farer up the burn to Habbie’s How, 

Where a’ that’s sweet in spring and simmer grow ; 
Between twa birks out o’er a little lin 

The water fa’s, and makes a singan din; 

A pool breast-deep, beneath, as clear as glass, 
Kisses with easy whirles the bordering grass. 

We 'll end our washing while the morning's cool, 
And when the day grows hot we ‘ll to the pool, 
There wash oursel’s; ‘tis healthfu’ now in May, 
And sweetly cauler on sae warm a day. 

There can be no higher praise for such 
writing as this than to say that it is akin to 
the marvellous snatches of octosyllabic song 
which Fletcher has set in the mouth of his 
Satyr in ‘The Faithful Shepherdess.’ The 
best descriptive passages in ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd’ are instinct with the coolness 
and simplicity which are the soul of pas- 
toral poetry, and we can go so far with the 
most ardent of Ramsay’s Scottish admirers. 
But here praise must end. As a dramatic 
piece ‘The Gentle Shepherd’ is sadly flat 
and dull; the intrigues of the various 
couples are linked together into a single 
plot so lightly that they scarcely adhere, 
until that surprising deus ex machind, Sir 
William, alights upon the stage at the end 
of the fifth act, and enriches them all with 
his blessing and a variety of excellent 
advice :— 

My friends, I'm satisfied you ‘ll all behave, 
Each in his station, as I’d wish or crave. 
Be ever virtuous, soon or late ye ‘ll find 
Reward and satisfaction to your mind, 

All this may be natural, but it is scarcely 
poetical, and the entire want of dignity and 
emotional beauty in the conception of the 
play makes the reader at last angry with its 
very merits, its realism and its modesty. 
The lyrics which are plentifully scattered 
through the scenes seldom reach mediocrity. 
Now and then a verse like this reminds us, 
as a streak before the sunrise, of Burns:— 


Last night I met him on a bawk 
Where yellow corn was growing, 

There mony a kindly word he spak 
That set my heart a-glowing. 

He kiss‘d, and vow'd he wad be mine, 
And loo’d me best of ony, 

That gars me like to sing sinsyne, - 
O corn-riggs are bonny. 





But the best song in the play is the very 
natural one, sung by Peggie, in the fourth 
act, beginning ‘‘Speak on, speak thus, and 
still my grief.” 

Ramsay flourished for more than thirty 
years after the success of his ‘Gentle Shep- 
herd,’ writing much, pursuing his avocations 
as an honest if rather truculent poetic 
tradesman with honour and profit, but he 
made no more additions to the lasting litera- 
ture of his country. He changed the sign of 
his shop from the ‘‘Mercury” to the 
‘‘Drummond and Ben Jonson,” the latter 
shop being more congenially situated and 
more cosy than the former. Here one 
summer’s day ‘‘a little pleasant-looking 
man, with a tye-wig,” strolled in, and, 
lounging across the counter, announced 
himself to the hard-faced bookseller as Mr. 
Gay. The provincial bard was overwhelmed 
by the honour, and must have been ready to 
expire with vanity when his genial visitor 
desired the poet to explain to him some of 
the Scottish expressions in ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd,’ that he might communicate their 
meaning to Mr. Pope, who was a great 
admirer of that pastoral. This was probably 
the proudest moment of Allan Ramsay’s life ; 
it was certainly the apotheosis of his fame. 
At no later occasion has the greatest 
European poet of his day commissioned a 
friend, himself a genius, to discover the 
meaning of those ‘Scottish expressions” 
that darken the wisdom of ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd.’ 

The present edition of the famous pastoral 
is one of the most handsome publications of 
this season. It is sumptuously printed in 
black and red upon thick paper, and the 
songs are all provided with their original 
music. But the main feature of the volume 
is the portrait of Ramsay and twelve full- 
page engravings by David Allan, who used 
to be called the ‘‘Scotch Hogarth.” They 
were originally published in 1788, and were 
remarkable as being early examples of the 
art of monochromatic aqua-tint, which had 
just been brought to perfection by Paul 
Sandby. Allan, who was born in 1744 and 
died in 1796, was an artist of considerable 
vigour and talent. He visited those spots 
in the Pentland Hills where Ramsay was 
known to have composed his play, and par- 
ticularly, in 1786, occupied himself in 
sketching at Newhall, the seat of Sir David 
Forbes, the prototype of the didactic Sir 
William of ‘The Gentle Shepherd.’ Allan 
was careful to make his edition of 1788 as 
perfect as possible, and he rescued the text 
of several songs which had never before 
been printed. The engravings are full of 
character; drapery and foliage are treated 
as rudely as possible, but the expression of 
the faces andthe composition ofthe landscapes 
are spirited. The contest between Patie and 
Roger forms the subject of the most graceful 
of the designs, while that which represents 
Roger at the feet of Jenny, he as full 
of love-sick melancholy as she of ogling 
complaisance, is by far the finest as a study 
of character, and is actually a masterpiece 
in its coarse and vulgar fashion. 











NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Magnum Bonum; or, Mother Carey’s Brood. 
By C. M. Yonge. 3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The Home of Faith. By Helen Dickens. 


3 vols. (Skeet.) 

Orlando. By Clementina Black. 3 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Dowdenham. By W. R. Ancketill. (Marcus 
Ward & Co.) 

Der Forstmeister. Von B. Auerbach. 2 vols. 


(Berlin, Paetel.) 
‘Macyum Bonvum’ is a story of the kind 
which Miss Yonge has made her ‘ spe- 
ciality.”” Since the days of the old Saga-men 
no one has possessed the same gift for nar- 
rating the fortunes of whole families during 
long periods of time. They, indeed, were 
probably helped by a foundation of fact ; 
but Miss Yonge has not only to invent the 
families of her stories, with their relations 
to the fourth degree, but to keep them from 
infancy to manhood or womanhood quales 
ab incepto. And this, as need hardly now 
be said, she does most wonderfully. Dis- 
agree or not as we may with her scheme of 
ethics and theology, there is no doubt that 
in the power of realizing, and making her 
readers realize, a vast and complicated group 
of figures, no English writer of fiction can 
rival her. This wonderful accuracy of 
imagination shows itself in the smallest 
details. She never worries her reader with 
geraniums in April or cowslips in September; 
her nightingales do not sing among the 
ripening apples; nor do her full moons rise 
at midnight. If she is not quite perfect in 
her acquaintance with Eton discipline, that 
is excusable in a lady whose connexions 
with another great school are closer; and at 
least she makes no such blunders as Miss 
Edgeworth did in regard to Westminster ; 
nor does she, with “‘ Ouida,” make that pre- 
tence to an intimate knowledge of public 
schools and household regiments which in- 
evitably makes ignorance more conspicuous. 
It is the same with her characters. It is 
quite clear that, granted the truth of her 
views as to the proper direction in which 
character ought to be developed (and it is 
hardly within the province of a non-theo- 
logical journal to discuss these), the career 
of each person is just what it should be. 
Of course the world in which they move is 
a little idealized, but each is perfectly con- 
sistent within it. In some respects ‘Mag- 
num Bonum’ shows an advance on any of 
her former work. The heroine, for such we 
take Caroline Brownlow (whom her children 
call ‘‘ Mother Carey’) to be, is perhaps the 
most cuarming character that she has ever 
drawn. The style, too, shows fewer signs 
of over-rapid writing than we are used to 
in Miss Yonge’s work. The fault of the 
book, arising, it may be suspected, from the 
author’s knowledge of and interest in her 
own personages, is that it is rather too long, 
wherefore the latter part of the second and 
beginning of the third volumes seem to drag 
a little. Once or twice the dates appear not 
to agree fully with each other, and the 
allusions to contemporary events are frequent 
enough to make this all the more con- 
spicuous. These are the chief criticisms 
which we have to make on the book, and 
they will not impair its value as a picture 
of the best kind of English family life in 


i the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
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‘The Home of Faith’ is an oddly mis- 
leading title. Faith is the name of an in- 
dependent little governess who lives by her- 
self, and has a great supply of that sort of 
ready good sense mixed with quick sym- 
pathy which leads other women to confide 
in her. Thus the home of Faith is to some 
extent the fixed point about which the 
story and characters of the book move, 
though neither it nor its owner occupies the 
most prominent position. The heroine falls 
in love with a man who appears to the 
reader to be a singularly offensive and ill- 
bred person. Certainly he treats the heroine 
badly, for he at once believes the lie told 
him by the wicked father, who has for- 
bidden their marriage, to the effect that his 
daughter is about to marry somebody else, 
and he goes and at once marries another girl 
for her money. ‘‘Love is enough” seems 
to be the rather questionable moral of the 
tale. But Miss Dickens justifies it with 
a considerable mass of theological matter, 
and the point, if disputed, must be left to 
the judgment of her readers. As to her 
style, she seems to be under the influence 
of ‘Jane Eyre’ and the parodies of Victor 
Hugo. A few specimens must be enough :— 

“There she lay, her soft cheek pressed into 
the stiff carpet ; her hair opened like a fan round 
the silly head. A woman finding her thus would 
have smacked her chubby hands, and burnt 
feathers vigorously under the impudent nose. 
A man would have stared, pitied, and finally 
pillowed her head on his own breast, and coaxed 
life into the sweet lips with kisses. 

“*Kither process would have brought her 
round, only one would have been remembered 
with pleasure.” 

“*No wonder her husband shrank from ap- 
pearing at her side. 

“She was not of his order. 

“Fate had outwitted nature. 

“Her proper place was as the wife of a 
flourishing publican or princely pawnbroker.” 

“‘It was Christmas Eve, reader; a period of 
universal unity with the living and dead.” 

It should be said that the first chapter of 
the book is far better than any other. It 
is written with much point and cleverness, 
and draws a good picture with a few vigorous 


strokes. Untortunately it tempts a reader 
to go on. It would be a happy thing for 


novelists if their critics generally got no 
further than the first chapter of their books. 

One rises from the reading of ‘ Orlando’ 
with a sense of extreme pity for such of one’s 
fellow-creatures as discover too late a secret 
which would have made them happy a few 
years before. Inexpressibly sad is the life 
of Miss Black’s heroine when her part is 
played, and her lovers have taken their 
several ways, and her heart has burned itself 
out in the last agonizing struggle of passion 
and duty. She has never been a flirt, though 
she has straightened her neck in the pride 
of her beauty and womanly strength. She 
has revelled in the woman’s triumph of 
being coveted by coveted men; and then at 
last she herself begins to covet too late. Yet 
throughout she does not cease to claim our 
respect, whilst her story touches us more 
deeply than that of any of the men and 
women with whom she is brought in con- 
tact.. She remains pure and lovable to the 
end, even when, with a supreme effort, she 
puts aside the cup of consolation which 
Orlando holds to her lips. For a moment, 
by the last deceit which love has power to 





practise on her heart, she dreams that she 
may be happy; and yet, even inthat moment, 
she warns her old lover, Cassandra-like, of 
the evil that his generosity would bring 
about :-— 

‘* Orlando, you will have to bear with me. I 

have grown hard and desponding. Iam not the 
Elizabeth you used to know. My dear, you 
must not be too hasty. You don’t know me. 
It would be better to wait—it would, indeed. I 
am not lovable, Orlando, now. I am old before 
my time—years and years older than you. You 
would not love me now, except for that old 
remembrance.” 
This is only one phase of Miss Black’s 
story, but it is perhaps the most character- 
istic, and it indicates a decided advance in 
power and discernment upon the pretty 
‘Sussex Idyl,’ published by the same writer 
two years ago. There is a pathetic charm 
in Miss Black’s stories which must compel 
the sympathy of her readers. ‘ Orlando’ has 
beauties, and even blemishes, which were 
not clearly manifested in the earlier work, 
but it is distinctly a clever, wholesome, and 
affecting romance. 

Mr. Ancketill describes his new book 
as ‘“‘A Tale of High Life in the Present 
Period.” As reflected in his pages high 
life is a dull business, consisting prin- 
cipally of small jests, political chats, moral 
earnestness, and singularly bad _ verses. 
Mr. Ancketill’s peers and stately com- 
moners all of them play at being somebodies 
of importance, and do not succeed any better 
than might have been expected. ‘ Dowden- 
ham,’ indeed, may be compared with a set 
of Gavarni’s lithographs—less the legends 
that make Gavarni worth looking at. Its 
story is not of absorbing interest. So far 
as Mr. Ancketill, in the brief and fleeting 
moments he can spare from the discus- 
sion of Irish politics, is able to set it forth, 
it is but the history of a youthful lord—a 
most vague and shadowy noble—who is 
disappointed in love, and who runs away to 
America: apparently with the idea of wed- 
ding there some savage woman, who may 
rear his dusky race in the calm seclusion 
denied to one of ducal origin in the native 
home of the ‘Book of Snobs.’ In this 
design he fails, being brought back, as it 
were by the ear, by an old friend of his 
father, a certain enterprising major, who 
pursues him (in a sailing ship) to the hunt- 
ing grounds of a tribe of Indians with 
whom the disconsolate peer has taken 
up his quarters. It should be noted 
that the principal interest of ‘ Dowdenham ’ 
is not an interest of narrative or intrigue, 
but one of conversation pure and simple. 
Mr. Ancketill sketches a great many cha- 
racters, and by their mouths he vents a 
great many ideas, sometimes in English, 
sometimes in Irish, sometimes in resolute 
but not particularly satisfactory Scotch. 
His personages talk and write verses very 
persistently indeed. The opinions they 
propound are not, it may be, extraordinarily 
wise or new, but they are sensible, well- 
meaning people. Mr. Ancketill is happiest 
when he is treating of Ireland. His two 
Trish girls and his Irish absentee landlord 
have real merit; and the visit of this last 
to the estates he has neglected is by far the 
best thing in the whole book. 

Herr Berthold Auerbach has been writing 
so much lately that his works have neces- 





sarily been unequal. In the ‘ Forstmeister,’ 
however, he is once more at his best, and 
gives some of the charming descriptions of 
country life that readerslook for from his pen. 
The plot of this novel is slight, but skil- 
fully told, the characters well emphasized 
and graphically depicted. The action passes 
among rather a higher section of society 
than is usually chosen by Auerbach, and 
notably among the foresters, officials of the 
Public Forest Department, that body of whose 
learning and intelligence in preserving her 
forests Germany may be justly proud. A 
good insight into the uature of their work 
is afforded by this novel, and on that ac- 
count alone it should prove attractive to 
the English public. It is readable as well 
as instructive, and possesses the further 
merit—rare in a German novel—of brevity. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Tue English version of Al Birtini’s ‘ Athdru- 
1-Bakiya’ (‘ Vestiges of the Past’), which has 
lately been published by Messrs. Allen & Co. 
for the Oriental Translation Fund, under the 
title of The Chronology of Ancient Nations, is a 
remarkable work. Had Prof. Sachau made no 
other contribution to our knowledge of Oriental 
lore and literature, this performance alone 
would have borne ample testimony to his critical 
power and well-applied, scholarlike industry. 
Though, as he himself says, ‘‘ scarcely of a 
nature to attract the interest of the general 
reader,”’ it cannot fail to compensate those whom 
taste or enterprise may induce to devote time 
to the investigation of its merits. To do justice 
to this important volume or analyze its contents 
would demand a space which we are the less 
disposed to give from the certainty that the 
Arabic student who has Dr. Sachau’s original 
text will be glad to obtain the translation into 
English by the same eminent scholar, Readers 
who know Al Birtini by name only may be told 
that there is much more than mere ‘‘ chrono- 
logy” to be gathered from his pages. Among 
other interesting matter which they contain are 
particulars on the fasts, feasts, and religious 
practices of Oriental Christians at the close of 
the eighth century, together with similar in- 
formation about the Jews, Sabians, and heathen 
Arabs, as well as the author’s own fellow- 
worshippers of Islam. One of the few faults 
we have to find with the book is the shortness 
of its preface. So interesting and instructive 
are the introductory remarks that we wish they 
had been extended. Here is one of the happily 
expressed truths, which should be appreciated 
by others than the merely proficient in Oriental 
tongues:—‘‘ Authors of the first centuries of 
the Hijra sometimes betray a great deal of 
common sense and good method, sometimes 
also unmistakable traces of amarked individuality, 
whilst the later centuries are characterized by 
the very opposite. Then the author entirely 
disappears behind his book; all literary work 
sinks down to the level of imbecile compilations 
from good and bad sources ; the understanding 
of the life and literature of the preceding cen- 
turies becomes rare and distorted. Common 
sense has gone never to return, and very seldom 
do we meet with a trace of scientific method or 
of the individuality of the author.” The terms 
used are strong, but, admitting exceptions to 
the rule laid down, we think the language 
warranted. 

We heartily congratulate Dr. Fallon that his 
Hindustani-English Dictionary (Benares, Lazarus 
& Co.) is drawing so successfully to its close. 
The twenty-third part, just received, goes down 
to the beginning of the letter M, and the 
entire work will be completed in some four 
or five more parts. The great characteristic 
of this dictionary is that it is not confined 
to the high language of polished literature, 
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but goes into the bazdr and the cottage for 
the racy idiomatic Hindustani which there 
volitat vive per ora virim. It is, there- 
fore, an inexhaustible storehouse of obscure 
words and colloquial idioms, which may be of 
the greatest importance to the comparative 
philologist, as these out-of-the-way words and 
phrases are often part of the common property 
of the various A’ryan dialects spoken in the dif- 
ferent provinces of Northern India. At the same 
time, Dr. Fallon gives copious illustrations from 
the less commonly known Hindustani authors, 
suchas Nazirand Jin Sahib, who continually draw 
from this ‘‘ well of Urdi undefiled” to give rich- 
ness and strength to their style. He also fre- 
quently gives interesting bits of folk-lore and 
hints of popular superstitions, as exemplified 
by some rare word or vulgar proverb. Thus, 
under kavvd, ‘fa crow,” we learn that if a crow 
hops to another place or flies away when it is 
addressed, this is an omen that an expected 
husband, letter, &c., will soon arrive ; and Dr. 
Fallon quotes a curious woman’s-song :— 

Fly, fly away, crow, news of my brother’s coming bring ; 

If he come home some milk and rice 'fore you L’1l fling, 

My dress L’ll tear and make for you a covering! 

Under raldb we find a proverb quoted (not in Roe- 
buck’s collection), Hamédri puldo ki rakdbi kahin 
nahin gat, ‘My pulse of puldo is not gone,” i.e., 
Iam safe whatever happens,—which is ascribed 
to Muhammad Shah, who was absorbed in the 
pleasures of the song and dance when Nadir 
Shah appeared at the gates of Delhi. We notice 
one little slip into which Dr. Fallon has been 
led by too implicitly trusting Johnson’s Persian 
Dictionary. Under ghaus we read ‘‘a title of 
Muhammadan saints ; their ardour of devotion, 
according to vulgar tradition, is such that in 
the act of worship their heads and limbs fall 
asunder.”’ We fear that this description is based 
on some curious error; we have certainly never 
met with any reference to it in any native work. 
The only meaning of ghaus is *‘ protector,” and 
in this sense it is especially applied to those 
mysterious saints the abddl or rijdb ul ghaib, 
who are said to float round the world. In this 
sense the word is certainly found in Hindustani 
literature, as in the lines of Saudd addressed to 
a physician named Ghaus, who seems to have 
been a kind of Dr. Sangrado in his day: ‘* His 
form is that of Satan, though his name is Ghaus ; 
he is the present vicegerent of Hulikii Khan 
in the world !” 

Dr. David M‘Calman Turpie’s series of 
manuals for the Oriental languages is some- 
what of an imitation on a larger scale of the late 
Dr. Petermann’s series. We have received the 
second volume of this series, entitled A 
Manual of the Chaldee Language, * containing 
a Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee and 
of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy with 
a Vocabulary” (Williams & Norgate). The 
author says in the preface that he never in- 
tended to write an original work, and that he 
made use of all the Chaldee grammars in his 
possession. His manual will be useful to 
English students of the Aramean dialects of the 
Bible and the Targums so far as the Grammar 
and the Chrestomathy are concerned. As to 
the ‘‘ Introduction on the Chaldee Language and 
Literature,” we regret to say that Dr. Turpie 
is not acquainted with the latest works on the 
Targums. We may mention, for instance, the 
Rev. Dr. N. Adler’s dissertation on Onkelos, which 
appeared three years ago as an introduction to 
his commentary on this Targum. On the Targum 
of Jonathan we possess an excellent monograph 
by the late Dr. Zach. Frankel. Dr. Turpie is 
right in saying that the grammar of the Ara- 
mean used in the Talmud of Jerusalem must be 
treated separately ; however, not because ‘ it 
is to be reckoned a very corrupt Chaldee,” but 
because it is a dialect different in form from 
that of the Targum. The last note of the 
author’s introduction is misleading. He says, 
“Tt is known that certain Chaldaic or Syro- 
Chaldaic writings have been lost, such as the 





originals of several of the Apocryphal books, 
Josephus on the Jewish war.” The originals of 
the Apocryphal books were written, according 
to critics, in the Hebrew idiom of the Mishnah, 
but there are Aramean translations of them, 
such as the Chaldee text of Tobit lately dis- 
covered in the Bodleian Library and published 
by the Clarendon Press. Of this Dr. Turpie 
ought to have spoken and given a specimen in 
his Chrestomathy, as the translation is written 
in the purest Aramean of the Palestinian 
dialect. As to the Jewish wars of Josephus, it 
is usually believed that they were first written 
in Hebrew; at least, this seems to be the 
inference from Josephus’s words. 

We have received a copy of the Talim wl 
Mubtadi, the ‘‘ First Reader” of the Urdti edition 
of the Indian vernacular series for elementary 
schools, edited by Major W. R. M. Holryod, 
Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, with 
illustrations by Mr. T. L. Kipling, Principal of 
the Mayo School of Industrial Art at Lahore. We 
particularly notice the publication on account of 
these illustrations, which are drawn from the 
life with admirable boldness, clearness, and 
energy. They are also, in the true Oriental 
manner, subordinated to the general decorative 
treatment of the book. If all the publications 
of the vernacular series of the Punjab Educa- 
tional Department are illustrated in this simple 
and effective manner, they will form a true pic- 
torial encyclopzedia of life and manners in the 
Punjab, and therefore we have felt it right to 
draw the attention of our readers to this ‘‘ First 
Reader.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


To epitomize with success needs powers of no 
ordinary character; it is much more easy to 
be diffuse than to concentrate and still retain 
the bone and muscle of the original. Miss Hasell 
has acquitted herself with credit, and, within a 
limited compass, gives a lively and vigorous ac- 
count of Calderon, placing before the English 
reader an epitomized selection of the varied work 
of Spain’s greatest and most poetic dramatist. Of 
the limited space at her command Miss Hasell 
has certainly made judicious use, dividing her 
work into sections thus: Historic Drama, 
Comedies, Mythological Plays, Sacred Dramas, 
Romantic Dramas, Tragedies of Jealousy, Autos, 
and Ethical Autos. Where there is so much 
ground to cover brevity becomes compulsory, and 
yet it is satisfactory to find that none of the 
varied characteristics of Calderon’s prolific muse 
has been missed or overlooked. Although, of 
necessity, no new facts with reference to 
Calderon’s life are presented to the reader, a 
graceful and appreciative introduction accom- 
panies the text, in the preparation of which 
Miss Hasell has consulted the best authorities ; 
and from her selection of the dramas typical of 
each class the reader will be able to form a 
judgment as to whether the eulogium of Jovel- 
lanos be deserved or not :—‘‘In short, in Cal- 
deron’s best plays we see the Spanish drama in its 
utmost exuberance of life and can fully enjoy 
its inimitable beauty, the freshness of its in- 
ventions, the charm of its style, the flowing 
naturalness of its dialogue, the marvellous in- 
genuity of its plots, the ease with which every- 
thing is at last adjusted and explained ; the 
brilliant interest, the humour, the wit, that 
mark every step as we advance.” Of all 
Calderon’s dramas ‘La Vida es sueiio’ has the 
widest reputation. ‘‘It has been translated 
more than once into French, twice into German, 
has been acted in Russia and Sweden, and has 
been performed with success upon almost every 
stage in Europe but that of England.” So far 
back as 1830 a version was printed by a Scotch 
advocate, Mr. Malcolm Cowan; a transla- 
tion was brought out by Mr. Oxenford in 
1842, and we think it forms one of the six 
dramas of Calderon freely translated by Mr. 
Fitzgerald (1853), and in part by Arch- 





bishop Trench (1856), and lastly by Mr. Denis 
Florence M‘Carthy (1873). This carefully pre- 
pared volume of the series of “Foreign Classics ” 
published by Messrs. Blackwood is fully up to 
the mark, and will, we doubt not, tempt some 
to study Calderon in the original Castilian of 
which he was so consummate a master. 

Pror. Dowven has written for the series of 
‘*English Men of Letters,” which Mr. Morley 
edits and Messrs. Macmillan publish, an ex- 
tremely pleasant monograph on Southey. Prof. 
Dowden has devoted almost all his space to a 
picture of Southey’s life and character. Southey’s 
works are disposed of very summarily. Prof. 
Dowden, indeed, points out that Southey pos- 
sessed the art of constructing a plot—an art 
almost lost by the poets of to-day; but he 
passes over a good many interesting points, such 
as Southey’s influence on Lamb. However, 
this little book is well worth reading. 

Tue Urban Club having left its old quarters 
at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, for its West- 
end house in Covent Garden, a record of the 
Club and its old home, sumptuously printed by 
Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, has just been issued 
for private circulation. This record—which in- 
cludes an historical account of the Urban Club 
by Mr. W. E. Church—is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Hain Friswell and Stirling 
Coyne, and to Henry Marston and Jonas Levy 
(still living), as founders of the Club. Amongst 
the original members of the Urban Club, in 
addition to those already mentioned, were 
Messrs. Robert Brough, John Hollingshead, 
Dr. Doran, Hepworth Dixon, John Oxenford, 
Barry Sullivan, F. G. Tomlins, and Dr. J. E. 
Carpenter. Amongst later Urbans may be 
named Messrs. George Cruikshank, G. Barnett 
Smith, Joseph Knight, W. G. Wills, Horace 
Wigan, Henry Graves, Col. Richards, and J. L. 
Toole. 

Tue growing influence of Kant in this country 
is shown by the simultaneous appearance of a 
good though brief exposition of the Critical 
philosophy, by Prof. Adamson, and of a second 
edition of Mr. Abbott’s translation, now com- 
pleted, of the Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft. 
Mr. Abbott’s volume also contains a version of 
the Metaphysik der Sitten and of the first part 
of the Religion innerhalb der grenzen der blossen 
Vernunft. The former of these books is published 
by Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, the latter by 
Messrs. Longmans. 

Messrs. SmirH & Exper have brought out a 
nicely illustrated edition of that delightful book 
The Gamekeeper at Home. It is well suited 
for a gift-book.—To Messrs. Hachette we are 
indebted for the second volume of the illustrated 
edition of M. Duruy’s Histoire des Romains. 
The maps, woodcuts, and chromo-lithographs 
have all the rare merit of throwing light on the 
letter-press and helping the reader to under- 
stand it. Another handsome work has reached us 
from Messrs. Hachette, Saint Vincent de Paul 
et sa Mission Sociale, by A. Loth. The Paris 
publisher is M. Dumoulin. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. send us a new 
edition of the ever popular Charles O’ Malley.— 
Messrs. Kent & Co. have brought out a neat 
pocket edition of Milton’s Poetical Works. Its 
clear type should make it a favourite.—The 
Oxford Printing Press has produced a transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into French, by M. 
Segond. 

We have several annuals on our table: The 
Farmers’ Almanack, edited by Mr. Kains- 
Jackson, and published at the Farmer office, 
contains a great deal of useful information. 
But the editor would do wisely to confine his 
Almanack to its proper province. The article 
on ‘London Clubs’ is by no means a success.— 
Mr. Baily sends us Who’s Who? a deservedly 
popular handbook.—Mr. Mackeson’s Guide to 
the Churches of London (Metzler & Co.) main- 
tains its established reputation.—Ham's Year 
Book (Richardson & Best) appears to be rs careful 
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compilation, and gives information regarding 
the Stamp Laws, Excise, &c., not easily found 
elsewhere.—The Rural Almanac, which is issued 
at the office of the Field, is clumsy in 
form and the type is small, but it contains a 
good deal of information.—The new volume of 
M. de Parville’s interesting and useiul Carseries 
Scientifiques is devoted to the Exhibition of 
1878. M. Rothschild is the publisher. The 
book is well illustrated and provided with an 
index. 

We have on our table Episodes of Foreign Life 
and Manners (Blackie),—Episodes of the Sea in 
Former Days (Blackie),—An Elementary Treatise 
on Physical Geography (Blackie),—Evenings at 
Howe, by Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld (Warne), 
—Lily’s Magic Lantern, by Mrs. Sale Barker 
(Routledge),—Eycbright, by S. Coolidge (Rout- 
ledge),—Gaspar the Gaucho, by C. M. Reid (Rout- 
ledge),—Prairie Days, by M. B. Sleight (Shaw), 
—Brave Geordie, by Grace Stebbing (Shaw),— 
In Prison and Out, by H. Stretton (Isbister),— 
Emanuel Swedenborg: a Sketch, by U.S. E. 
(Pitman),—The Threefold Basis of Universal 
Restitution (Williams & Norgate),—The Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England, Vol. I1., 
by the Rev. J. Miller (Hodder & Stoughton),— 
The Infidel Silenced, by W. H. Wilson (Man- 
chester, Heywood),—Fumily Prayers (Cassell),— 
Il Nihilismo, by G. B. Arnaudo (Turin, Casa- 
nova),—and Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures, 
with a Preface by the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott 
(Hodder & Stoughton). Among New Editions 
we have A World at War and a World at 
Peace, by Mrs. Hanson (Hamilton),—Some_ Re- 
muks on Compulsory Education, by A. C. Wylie 
(Stewart & Co.),—The Elementary Geometry of 
Conics, by C. Taylor (G. Bell),—The Paradise 
of Childhood, by E. Wiebe (Sonnenschein & 
Allen),—A Text-Book of Field Geology, by W. H. 
Penning (Baillitre),— Personal Narrative of 
Events from 1799 to 1815, by the late Vice- 
Admiral W. S. Lovell, R.N. (Allen & Co.),— 
and Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever, by E. H. 
Bickersteth (Rivingtons). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Bible (The), with an Explanatory and Criticai Commentary, 
edited by F. C. Cook, New Testament, Vol. 2, 8vo. 2 / 
Curties’s (T. A.) Worship, Six Sermons preached before a 

Village Congregation, Eastertide, 1878, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Jones’s (C. A.) Stories on the Catechism, Vol. 2, lémo. 3/6 cl. 
Kennedy’s (J.) The Gospels, their Age and Auth@ship 

traced from the Fourth Century into the First, 3/ cl. 
Lay’s (Right Rev. H. C.) Studies in the Church, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 
Warren’s (8S. L.) The Five Books of the Psalms, with Marginal 
Notes, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Law, 

Amos’s (S.) Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 10/6 ¢l. 
Dickson's (F. 8.) Analysis of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 10/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Higgins’s (L.) Handbook of Embroidery, edited by Lady 

M. Alford, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Stuart’s (V.) Nile Gleanings, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Barv’s (M.) Poems, 12m. 5/ cl. 
Buckler’s (A.) Memories of Albert the Good, Stanzas, 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Boulger’s (D. C.) Central Asian Portraits, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Buckle (H. Thos.), Life and Writings of, by A. H. Huth, 

2 vols. 8vo. 32/ cl. 

Burton’s (J. H.) History of the Reign of Queen Anne, 3 vols. 
8vo. 36/ cl. 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1653-4, edited by 

Mary Green, roy. 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Dixon’s (C.) Rural Bird Life, being Essays on Ornithology, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Laurie’s (Col. W. F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Relations 
with Burma, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Shirley’s (E. P.) History of the County of Monaghan, Part 5, 
folio, 10/ swd.; complete, folio, 84/ bds. 
Philology. 
Hall's (T. D.) Manual of English Composition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Mason’s (R. H.) Key to the Exercises, Hebrew-English and 
English-Hebrew, 8vo. 4/6 swd. 
Smith’s (Dr. W.) Italian Principia, Part 1, 3/6 cl. 
Science, 
Guide to Nature-Printing Butterflies and Moths, by A. M. C., 
lémo. 2/6 cl. 
Lombard’s (J. 8.) Experimental Researches on the Regional 
Temperature of the Head, &c., 8vo. 8/ cl. 


General Literature, 
A Fool’s Errand, by “ One of the Fools,” 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Brewer's (Rev. E. C.) The Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, 
References, &¢., cr. S8vo. 12/6 half bound. 
Cyples’s (W.) An Inquiry into the Process of Human Expe- 
rience, 8vo, 21/ cl. 





De Chatelain’s (Madame C.) The Man of Many Daughters, 
edited by Le Chevalier de Chatelain, cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Fleming’s (Rev. J.) The Fallen Angels and the Heroes of 
Mythology, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Two Lectures on South Africa, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Gibbon’s (C.) Queen of the Meadow, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Giles’s (H. A.) Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, trans- 
lated and annotated, 2 vols, cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Hodson’s (3B. H.) Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects, 2 vols. 8vo. 28/ cl. 

Macquoid’s (K. 8.) In the Sweet Spring Time, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 

Monro, by J. Harris, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Prentiss’s (Mrs.) Avis Benson, or Mine and Thine, 2/6 cl. 

Reade’s (Mrs. C.) The Brown Hand and the White, 3 vols. 
cr. 8vo, 31/6 cl. 

Richardson's (R.) Beneath the Southern Cross, cr. 8vo. 2’ bds, 
















‘NOT PAUL, BUT JESUS.’ 
Jan. 10, 1880, 

Tut work entitled ‘Not Paul, but Jesus,’ 
published in 1823 under the pseudonym of 
Gamaliel Smith, has always been attributed to 
Jeremy Bentham, and I em not aware that any 
other person has been stated to have been con- 
cerned in it. The other day, however, I pur- 
chased a copy at a second-hand bookseller’s, with 
the following inscription on the fly-leaf :—‘‘ The 
matter of this book was put together by me at 
Mr. Bentham’s request in the months of August 
and September, 1817, during my residence with 
him at Ford Abbey, Devonshire. F.P.” 

F. P. is obviously Francis Place, and the 
handwriting is his. The internal evidence of 
the book entirely confirms this account of its 
concoction. The style of by much the greater 
portion is unquestionably Bentham’s, but it has 
all the appearance of a collection of notes made 
at different times, and put together for publica- 
tion by a person who had little knowledge of, or 
interest in, the subject. RicHarnp GARNeErr. 





“ BROBDINGNAG.” 
Jan, 5, 1880. 

On the case of ‘* Brobdingnag ” versus ‘* Brob- 
dingrag ”’ it is, I think, unnecessary to add any- 
thing to what was said in my last letter. But 
my attention has been called to the fact that, 
though the ‘‘ Letter from Captain Gulliver to 
his Cousin Sympson” was intended apparently 
to accompany the revised edition of the 
‘Travels’ published in 1727, it was, from some 
cause, if prefixed to any of the copies, certainly 
not prefixed to all. Sir Walter Scott says that 
it was prefixed to the editions subsequent to 
that of 1726 (‘Memoirs of Swift,’ p. 325, sec. 
ed.). But it is absent from the copies of 1727 
in the British Museum and at South Kensing- 
ton. In 1735 George Faulkner, of Dublin, pub- 
lished four volumes of collected works by Swift, 
who was designated on the title by the initials 
J. S., D.D., D.S.P.D. In this edition the 
‘ Travels’ were preceded by ‘‘ Captain Gulliver’s 
Letter.” But the ‘‘ Letter” was certainly not a 
new and special contribution from the Dean, as 
the undertaking was without his concurrence 
(see Swift’s letter to Motte, the London pub- 
lisher, Noy. ist, 1735). Faulkner, indeed, 
states in his preface that he was unable to 
obtain any direct assistance from ‘‘ the supposed 
Author.” The publication was, in fact, what 
would now be termed ‘‘piratical,” English 
copyright not being definitely recognized in 
Ireland. I may add that care is required in 
examining the early editions of ‘Gulliver,’ 
which are sometimes ‘‘made up” in a perplexing 
manner. In the British Museum is a 12mo. 
copy in two volumes, of which the first volume 
has two titles, one bearing the date 1731, and 
the other that of 1727. The second volume has, 
at the commencement, only the date 1731, but 
on testing a passage I found it to correspond 
with the unrevised edition of 1726. 

Mr. Patricius Walker, in last week’s Athe- 
meum, has ventured on astatement which should 
not be allowed to pass without comment. He 
says that Swift ‘‘had no pecuniary interest in 
his writings.” Now it is probably true that 
none of his performances owed its origin to any 
expectation of gains to be derived from the 
booksellers. And—the political economists not- 


withstanding—it may very well be doubted 





whether, if he had been subjected to the law of 
demand and supply, with quantity as an indis- 
pensable element of literary production, it would 
have been possible for him to become so pre- 
eminent a master of English prose, or to pro- 
duce a work of such colossal greatness as ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels.’ It is certain, however, that in one 
case, at least, Swift's literary work did yield him 
pecuniary profit. In his letter to Mr. Pulteney 
of May 12th, 1735, he says, ‘‘I never got a far- 
thing by anything I writ, except one about eight 
years ago, and that was by Mr. Pope’s prudeni 
management for me.” ‘* About eight years ago” 
corresponds with the date of publication of 
‘ Gulliver,’ for which work Motte is alleged to 
have paid 200/. With respect to the ‘ Miscel- 
lanies’ Swift is said to have allowed Pope to 
receive his share of the profits. 
Tuomas TYLER. 





NOTES FROM DUBLIN. 

Tue retirement of Sir Joseph Napier from the- 
oftice of Vice-Chancellor of the University, owing 
to failing health and infirmity, closes the public 
career of a man who served Trinity College well 
and faithfully for a long series of years. He 
was formerly M.P. for the University, and as 
such held a high place and commanded universal 
attention in the House of Commons; afterwards. 
he was nominated by the Chanceilor (Karl 
Cairns) to represent him in Dublin on the 
death of Mr. Blackburne, and he sat as Visitor 
in many important suits among various members 
of the Corporation. The learning and fairness 
of his decisions, all of which are printed (save 
one), gave almost universal satisfaction. He 
was, perhaps, over-inclined in the case of a job 
to assume that the electors had acted according 
to their consciences, and therefore very un- 
willing to interfere with any appointment, even. 
when questionable encugh. But with this ex- 
ception, which arose from his own gentleness 
and uprightness of character, no one could have 
been a better or fairer judge. There is very 
general approval of the rumoured appoint- 
ment of Lord Chancellor Ball to succeed him, 
though he, too, may be unwilling to adopt 
a firm policy when his interference is most 
needed. 

The retirement of Sir Joseph Napier natur- 
ally suggests the retirement of other members 
of the Corporation who are unable to fulfil thei 
duties, and are producing a dangerous stagnation 
among the Fellows, while their presence also 
weakens the governing and teaching staff. It is 
said that the Irish Government have now under 
consideration two schemes, proposed by the 
Senior and Junior Fellows respectively, which 
deal with this all-important question. The 
scheme of the Junior Fellows follows the line 
adopted by a Royal Commission two years ago, 
and is therefore supported by high authority 
from without ; the Senior Fellows, on the other 
hand, though they may be presumed bad 
judges on a question of retirement, have great 
authority as Trustees of the Corporation, and 
are said to command the ear of the Government. 
But this, like all the Irishimprovements proposed 
by the present Government, is perhaps only 
meant to amuse people, and is not intended to 
issue in anything but words. If anything is 
to be done, it must be done by Queen’s letter 
before the turmoil of the Parliamentary session 
begins. The appointment, after an almost un- 
seemly delay, of Prof. Curtis, of Galway, to the 
Assistant-Commissionership of Intermediate Edu- 
cation has, on the whole, given satisfaction. He 
was formerly a distinguished alumnus of Trinity 
College, and all but a Fellow; he has spent many 
years since (perhaps too many) in the work of 
education, and understands the science side of 
the examinations he has to control perfectly, 
but there is still no competent authority on the 
Board to look after the classics and modern 
languages. G. 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S DICTIONARY. 


Tue work at the new Dictionary continues to 
make progress. As to the reading, the editor 
reports that his volunteer helpers in Great 
Britain and America, with a few in Germany, 
France, and India, now number nearly 600. 
Since March last 468 books have been read and 
fully extracted, and 600 more are now in hand, 
of which 174 have been taken up in America. 
Special extracts have also been made from many 
books besides. The quotations already received 
amount to 194,935; the total number of slips 
undertaken by readers is 527,910, upwards of 
80,000 of these having been taken in the States. 
In his presidential address to the Philological 
Society, delivered in May last, and now printed, 
Dr. Murray discussed several of the features of 
the Dictionary, and gave interesting examples 
of the light which it will throw upon the history 
of words, both in form and signification. To 
this he has also appended a three-page specimen 
of the proposed treatment of the words address, 
v., and address, n., showing the history of these 
words as far as his present materials go. These 
are instructive examples of the advantages of the 
historical method adopted by the Philological 
Society. Thus we see address, v., passing from 
its earliest meaning of straighten, erect, through 
that of straightening or ‘‘ dressing” a line of 
men, putting ‘‘ straight” or to rights what is 
crooked or wrong, to that of setting in order, 
preparing, accoutring, and clothing ; and in its 
second branch we follow it from the sense of 
sending straight, aiming (golfers still address the 
ball ; of old, men addressed arrows, dogs, mes- 
sengers), to that of addressing a written mes- 
sage, a spoken message, words, oneself to an 
audience, and finally the audience itself. The 
history of address shows how fleeting and sub- 
ordinate are the grammatical distinctions of 
transitive and intransitive, and how devoid of 
historical foundation is the separation of the 
transitive and intransitive uses, as if they were 
distinct words. Thus the series, He addressed 
an arrow to his foe; he addressed a messenger 
to the king; he addressed his prayer to Jupiter ; 
he addressed himself to the lady ; he addressed 
to the lady; he addressed the lady, are the 
historical steps by which the word reaches its 
elliptical sense of speak to. The editorial work 
has advanced so far as to allow the printing of 
a first list of special wants, containing several 
hundred words in the beginning of letter A, for 
which the editor has no quotation at all, or for 
which he asks help in finding instances before 
or after a given date. In reference to the 
apparently large number of the former, he 
says :—‘‘ List A is largely compiled from existing 
dictionaries, and contains many ‘ words’ which 
have certainly never been seen except in dic- 
tionaries, and never been heard at all. The 
early works of Phillips, Kersey, and Bailey, 
especially the latter, abound in these ‘ essays’; 
thence many of them were adopted by Dr. 
Johnson and inserted in his Dictionary with the 
note ‘Dict.’ and without quotations. Johnson 
added some of his own; Ash coined a large 
number; succeeding compilers have inserted 
wholesale from all their predecessors, with their 
own additions to boot. It is desirable that the 
Philological Society’s Dictionary should state, 
in every instance, whether the formation ever 
passed current as a living word, or merely 
remained a dictionary-maker’s ‘essay.’ The 
latter are on a different footing even from the 
peculiar words of Sir Thomas Browne, Fuller, 
Henry More, or Carlyle, which have really been 
used to convey, and still do convey to us, their 
creators’ thoughts, but the mere dictionary 
entries are literally nwllius verba magistri, mere 
‘dummies’ appropriated by each _ successive 
compiler to swell his apparent stock-in-trade.” 

The list certainly contains some astounding 
forms, though, :as instances have actually been 
found of the use of abhorrition, abuccinate, 
accersite, accustomation, accideled (whatever that 





may mean), and addression, it is hard to say 
which of the others may or may not occur in the 
‘*Babylonish dialect,” of ‘English cut on Greek 
and Latin,” of some of ‘the writers of the seven- 
teenth century. This reminds us that the latter 
part of that century seems to have been the 
great filtering period of the language, the test- 
ing time that settled which of the numberless 
classical adoptions or adaptations of the pre- 
ceding century and a half were to survive. In 
the obsolete list we observe that for nine-tenths 
of the words the latest instances the Philological 
Society can show are before the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century. If a word survived the 
Restoration, above all if it outlived the Revolu- 
tion, it was verbally speaking safe ; but what a 
host fell in the attempt may be inferred from 
the list referred to. As many who wish well to 
the Society’s effort to give the origin and bio- 
graphy of every English word, though they 
scruple to undertake the heavier task of ‘‘ read- 
ing,” may like to join in the hunt for verbal 
curiosities and early instances, the editor an- 
nounces that he will send a copy of the Special 
List as well as of his specimen of the Dic- 
tionary to any one applying for them with such 
a view. 








NUMERALS IN THE BIBLE. 
32, Highbury Place, 

THE numbers in the Hebrew Bible, as is well 
known, are always expressed by words at length, 
and not by numeral letters. But there are two 
faulty passages, of which, when conjecture busies 
itself to consider how the mistakes arose, we are 
led to think that they must at one time have 
been written with numerals, and that when the 
numerals were changed into words these passages 
were misunderstood. In 1 Sam. xiii. 1 we read 
in the authorized version, ‘‘ Saul reigned one 
year.” But it should be rendered, ‘‘ Saul was 
aged a year,” or, more probably, ‘‘ Saul was 
aged ——— years,” the number being omitted by 
the mistake of the scribe. In Hebrew the words 
are fT9%% 753); and if we may suppose that 
a letter has ‘here been dropped, that letter was 
probably n, the last letter in the first word. N 
is the numeral for fifty, and thus we have ‘‘Saul 
was fifty years old when he began to reign.” 
And this is a very probable age ; for when he 
died after not a long reign, of probably less 
than twenty years, his youngest son, Ishbosheth, 
was already forty years old. 

Again, in 2 Sam. xv. 7 we read, ‘‘ After forty 
years Absalom said to the king.” Here the nar- 
rative requires that it should be “‘ After a few 
months.” Let us suppose that it was originally 
‘¢ After two years” in Hebrew, expressed by 
means of the dual O°. If, then, the jod, 
the smallest of the letters, was dropped or ille- 
gible, the word becomes 9 PUYLW, years forty, 
as the last letter, m, is the numeral for forty. 

There is yet a third passage which, though 
not faulty, is peculiar, and admits of a conjec- 
ture which is so far reasonable as to give some 
support to the opinion that numeral letters had 
been originally used in the Bible. Let us sup- 
pose that Gen. xiv. 14 originally stood thus: 
*¢ And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he armed his trained men, born 
in the house, and hastened, and pursued.” In 
this case ‘‘and hastened” would be written 
very? }. Now if the first jod were dropped in 
carelessness, then the } becomes no _ longer 
“and,” but “‘his own,” the pronoun adjective 
to ‘‘house”; and the other three letters YF 
may have been read as the numerals 318. We 
then have the passage as at present in the Bible, 
“born in his own house, three hundred and 
eighteen, and pursued.” 

The difticulty attending the numbers in the 
Bible, whether of years or of men, is well 
known. The Samaritan copies often differ from 
the Hebrew, and the Greek Septuagint from 
both. This has led to the natural conjecture 
that though all the MSS. have the numbers 
written in words, yet originally they may have 





been written by means of numerals ; and the 
above three passages give a strong support to 
the conjecture. SaMvuEL SHARPE. 








AN ANTIQUARY’S GHOST STORY. 

We have been overwhelmed with letters. 
regarding Dr. Jessopp’s narrative. Several 
correspondents are anxious to know whether 
the ghost sat on a real chair, whether there is 
any tradition of a ghost at Mannington Hall, &c. 
We print the two letters which offer the most 
plausible explanation. 

Dr. Wilks, F.R.S., of Guy’s Hospital, writes 
to us :— 

“Putting aside the supposition of a trick, 
the story resolves itself into the question 
whether the appearance of the man beside 
him [Dr. Jessopp] was objective or subjec- 
tive. Under ordinary circumstances when we 
see an object the latter is material, and 
forms an image on the retina; this is mentally 
known through a perceptive part of the brain ; the 
mere retinal image is not enough to constitute 
vision, as pictures are constantly painted upon 
the retina which are never discerned. Now it 
is possible for this perceptive part of the brain 
to be thrown into an active condition quite in- 
dependent of the normal stimulus conducted 
to it from the retina, and under these circum- 
stances the person apparently sees an object 
which, by the law of our nature, is projected 
by him a certain distance before the eye. This 
is common enough in fevers and in delirium 
tremens, where patients see people and animals 
around them whose reality is such that the 
memory of these becomes a part of the expe- 
rience of their future lives. In mental derange- 
ments these hallucinations are also common, 
and patients see objects and hear voices which 
have no external existence. So it is in our 
dreams, from which we may be suddenly aroused 
by a great noise where all is still around, the 
auditory perceptive centre of the brain having 
been abnormally excited. 

**In normal conditions the sight of an object 
implies the painting of it on the retina, as the 
hearing a noise implies the vibration of the 
drum of the ear. If sight and hearing occur 
without these normal excitants of the nerves, 
the brain must have been stimulated from 
within, and the impressions are abnormal and 
subjective. 

‘* At the present time we have no knowledge 
that anything in the likeness of a ghost or any- 
thing that has not a material basis can excite an 
image on the retina ; whereas we do know that 
under abnormal conditions the brain may be 
stimulated so as to produce a visual impression 
independent of any such image on the retina. 
The probabilities are then immensely in favour 
of the appearance which the Doctor saw being 
subjective rather than objective. We have only 
to suppose that those very common abnormal 
conditions of brain which are observed in bad 
health may occur under exceptional circum- 
stances in an otherwise healthy organ to account 
for the occasional appearance of ghosts. 

‘*The probabilities are also in favour of this 
view from other considerations. First, there 
seems no reason why the spirits of another 
world should prefer midnight for their visits, 
but the reasons are obvious why we should con- 
jure them up at that time. Then, again, the 
want of individuality shown by this particular 
ghost : an ordinary mortal would find it very 
difficult to put himself ‘in exactly the same 
place and attitude as before’ on his appearance 
a second time, as this apparition did, and then 
so dependent was it upon the observer, that 
when the latter put his arm up it was gone, and 
the same occurred on the second occasion on 
another movement. How these movements of 
the Doctor could have affected a real object does 
not seem clear, nor why it could not be gazed 
at from different points of view. It may be 
noticed, too, that its nearness corresponded with 
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the focussing of the Doctor’s eyes to objects 
close around him.” 

Mr. A. Wilson, F.R.S.E., writes :— 

‘€ As the narrator leaves explanation to others, 
will you perinitme to remark that his experiénces 
very aptly illustrate to my mind a simple and 
readily explicable case of ‘subjective sensa- 
tion’? As such, Dr. Jessopp’s ghost is explicable 
satisfactorily to the physiological mind on the 
idea that an image has been retained and 
formed in his sight-centres, and has been un- 
consciously projected forwards from the back- 
ground of consciousness to assume (to the sub- 
ject of the illusion) the veritable appearance of 
a human figure or spectre. The well-known 
ease of Nicolai, the Royal Academician and 
bookseller of Berlin, is the best known recorded 
instance of similar visitations ; and Sir David 
Brewster, in his history of ‘Natural Magic,’ 
gives the case of a Mrs. A., who was a ghost- 
seer of somewhat remarkable kind. Cases such 
as those illustrated by Dr. Jessopp are by no 
means unknown in medical practice, and are 
explicable on the theory of reversion of the 
ordinary phenomena and routine of sensation. 

“The only point concerning which any dubiety 
exists concerns the exact origin of the specific 
images which appear as the result of subjective 
sensory action. My own idea is that almost in- 
variably the projected image is that of a person 
we have seen orread about. Itis not necessary 
that we should remember the incident to repro- 
duce it thus; for ‘unconscious memory’ is a 
notable fact of mental life. In Dr. Jessopp’s 
case there is one fact which seems to weigh 
materially in favour of the idea that the 
‘spectre’ which appeared to him in Lord 
Orford’s library was an unconscious reproduc- 
tion of some mental image or figure about which 
the Doctor may very likely have concerned him- 
self in the way of antiquarian study. He de- 
scribes the figure as dressed in the costume of a 
past age. Does not this fact alone testify to 
the appropriateness of an antiquary’s ‘ illusion’ 
being drawn by memory and imagination from 
the days of old and from the forms of the past? 
Mental physiology has not yet sufticiently pro- 
gressed to enable us to satisfactorily and fully 
explain the rationale of the mental acts which 
evolve the spectral illusion, but I would fain 
add, in conclusion, that such facts of mind as 
are already within our ken place cases like that 
of Dr. Jessopp within the pale of a rational ex- 
planation ; whilst our best thanks are due to 
the narrator for his record as an aid to the diffu- 
sion of a plain understanding of ‘ghosts’ on a 
scientific basis.” 








Witerary Gossip. 


Tne literary executors of the Poet Lau- 
reate’s brother, the late Rev. Charles Tenny- 
son Turner, are understood to be preparing 
a volume which, while including some un- 
collected sonnets by Mr. Turner, and a con- 
siderable number of poems left in manu- 
script, will also contain a reproduction of 
the marginal annotations made by Coleridge 
upon his copy cf the poet’s first work. 

Mr. Wo. Buacx’s new novel, ‘Sunrise: a 
Story of these Times,’ will be published in 
the first instance in the Glasgow Weekly 
Herald. A new Scotch story by “Shirley,” 
a well-known contributor te Fraser’s Maga- 
zine in former years, will be commenced in 
the February number of that magazine. 

GENERAL Bapeau is making rapid pro- 
gress with the concluding volume of the 
‘Life of General Grant,’ of which the first 
volume appeared some years ago. The two 
volumes to complete the work will soon be 
published. 


Tue Teachers’ Training Syndicate at 





Cambridge have secured Mr. J. G. Fitch’s 
co-operation in their most important work. 
His lectures are to be delivered on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, beginning January 
31st. The object of the course is to direct 
attention to the general character and con- 
ditions of successful teaching, and to inves- 
tigate the best methods of training and in- 
struction in each subject taught in secondary 
and higher schools. 

Tue first lecture will deal with method, 
and the special qualifications, difficulties, 
and temptations of teachers and their 
assistants. The second lecture will discuss 
the scope and limits of the school, what it 
can do and should not attempt, the re- 
lative differentiation desirable in the cur- 
riculum in various kinds of schools, the 
formative and real elements in a school 
course, and the classification of scholars. 
In the third lecture school appliances and 
buildings are to be discussed; discipline, 
moral influence, and material arrangements; 
and how the discipline of a school should 


differ from that of a home and that of 
life, and how it is related to both. In 
subsequent lectures, memory and _ the 


uses of forgotten knowledge; the relative 
shares of oral exposition, of self-culture, and 
of task-work in instruction; the uses and 
abuses of examinations; kinder - garten 
training, and how to teach speaking, read- 
ing, writing, drawing; then the more 
advanced subjects of instruction: philology, 
a vernacular language compared with an 
ancient and highly inflected and a modern 
foreign language, their different value in 
education; English classic writers; mathe- 
matics and geography; physics; experi- 
ment; object lessons; workshops; labora- 
tories and school museums; history; and, 
finally, the training for citizenship, will be 
considered—a most excellent syllabus. 





Tre British Museum has received about 
1,200 fragments of inscribed terra-cotta 
Babylonian tablets from the excavations 
in Babylonia, some fine and of great 
interest. 

Tue following hint may be useful to 
enthusiastic collectors. We have good 
authority for saying that about fifty forged 
terra-cotta Babylonian inscribed tablets, 
many duplicates cast and baked in terra- 
cotta, having dates from Nebuchadnezzar 
to Darius, have been sent to London and 
offered for sale. ‘They appear to have been 
made at Baghdad. 

Tuer English Dialect Society is issuing to 
its members the third of the publications for 
1879, namely, a volume of ‘Specimens of 
English Dialects.’ It contains the ‘Exmoor 
Courtship’ and ‘Scolding,’ edited, with ela- 
borate notes and a glossary, by Mr. F. T. 
Elworthy, who has also reproduced the 
whole of the two famous Devonshire dia- 
logues in glossic; and a scarce Westmore- 
land tract written by the Rev. William 
Hutton, Rector of Beetham, Westmoreland, 
and first published in Kendal in 1785. This 
is edited, with notes and a glossary, by the 
Rev. Prof. Skeat. The fourth of the Society’s 
publications for the past year will be the 
second part of the ‘Dictionary of English 
Plant Names,’ by Mr. James Britten and Mr. 
Robert Holland, carrying forward the work 
to the letter O. It is probable that this 
volume will be ready by the end of 


| February, and it will complete the Society’s 
issues for 1879. 

Ir seems that the existence of an. unpub- 
lished poem by Leopardi, ‘L’ Appressamento 
della Morte,’ was surmised. Signor Viani 
has found this poem among the poet’s papers 
and will publish it in his appendix to 
Leopardi’s ‘ Epistolaria,’ that will be issued 
in a few weeks. The same volume will con- 
tain an unpublished epigram directed by 
Leopardi against Tommas¢éo. 

In this year the old-established German 
paper Der Hamburger Correspondent, which 
numbered Lessing among its early contribu- 
tors, will celebrate its one hundredth year 
of life. The editors intend on this occa- 
sion to issue fac-simile copies of some of the 
early numbers, and it is anticipated that 
some contributions of Lessing hitherto over- 
looked will see the light once more. A 
curiosity will be a copy of the paper as 
issued during Davout’s occupation of the 
city, when he had the paper printed with 
green ink in order to save his weak eyes. 

Tue question of the opening of the 
Free Library in Hereford on Sundays, 
which has occupied much attention there, 
has been decided by a vote of the Town 
Council after a long and somewhat warm 
discussion. The proposal for the opening 
was negatived by twelve votes to ten. 

Messrs. Arppteron & Co., of New York, 
will publish immediately a work by Mr. 
Henry George, of San Francisco, entitled 
‘ Progress and Poverty: an Inquiry into the 
Cause of Industrial Depressions and of 
Increase of Want with Increase of Wealth.’ 
A limited number of copies for private dis- 
tribution have already been printed at San 
Francisco. The author’s doctrines are on 
several fundamental topics at variance with 
those of most European economists. 

Autnoucn it is all but certain that 
Charles II. preferred the Shakspearean 
alterations of his own day to the genuine 
texts, it appears that he possessed a collec- 
tion of the original quarto editions. A 
curious volume trom his library, lettered 
‘Shakespear vol. 3,” containing the first 
edition of the second part of ‘ Henry IV..,’ 
1600, and several other scarce Shakspearean 
plays, was sold some little time back at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s. 

A NEw edition of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud will be issued at Wilna by the pub- 
lishers Widow & Brothers Romm, which 
will contain, besides the tisual commentaries, 
a great number of inedited ones, amongst 
which may be mentioned inedited Tossa- 
foth from MSS. of various libraries, and 
the extant commentaries by R. Hananel, of 
Kairowin, R. Gershom, of Metz, and R. 
Meir, of Rothenburg. 

Pror. Cuapbourne, of William’s College, 
Massachusetts, is engaged in preparing 
and collating the material for a work 
on ‘The Wealth of the United States.’ It 
will be illustrated at great cost, and will be 
published simultaneously in four languages, 
English, French, German, and Spanish. 
The expenses attending the production of 
the work, which are estimated at 10,000/. 
sterling, will be met by an association spe- 
cially organized to promote the scheme. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to complain that 





‘The Blithedale Romance,’ the English 
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publishers of which are Messrs. Chapman & 
fall, is at present out of print and unpro- 
curable. 

Tue Warehousemen and Drapers’ Trade 
Journal, the organ of the drapers and textile 
fabric manufacturers, has been purchased by 
Messrs. W. H. & L. Collingridge, and will 
in future be published at their offices, Nos. 
128 and 129, Aldersgate Street. 

Pror. Z. Consigurert Peproso, of Lisbon, 
has recently reprinted from the Positivismo 
two ‘‘Ensaios Criticos’”? well worthy of 
attention. The first is a review of the 
‘Mythologie des Plantes,’ lately published 
by that indefatigable scholar Prot. Angelo 
De Gubernatis. The second deals with the 
‘Mythologie Comparée’ of Girard de Rialle. 
They both bear witness not only to a very 
wide range of reading on the part of the 
author, but also to what is rarer among 
mythologists, good sense. He can see the 
merits of the ‘solar myth,” for instance, 
without being blinded by its effulgence. 
He knows how to combine the imagination 
which conduces to the enjoyment of fairy 
tales with the judgment which it is quite 
necessary that thei commentator should 
possess. ‘To such scholars as Profs. Con- 
siglieri Pedroso and Adolpho Coelho we 
may confidently look for full and_trust- 
worthy information about the popular songs, 
tales, and superstitions of Portugal. 

Tue Cambridge Board of Modera and 
Medieval Languages give notice that Dr. 
A. Nathan (of the University of Rom») will 
deliver six lectures in the new Literary 
Schools at Cambridge on the first develop- 
ment of Italian literature. These lectures 
will undoubtedly attract a large attendance, 
as they deal with a subject strangely ne- 
glected hitherto in the Cambridge curricu- 
lum. The syllabus includes the evolution 
and corruption of the Italian language, a 
comparison with French and Provencal, the 
condition of Italy in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the Court of Frederick IT. 
ot Sicily, lyrical and court poetry, and 
the popular poetry of Sicily. Bologna 
in the eleventh century will next be dealt 
with, and the foundation of the University ; 
further, Guido Guinicelli, his life and prin- 
cipal works, his importance as compared 
with Dante, and the relation between studies 
and poetry in Bologna. In the fifth lecture 
Florence and the Tuscan School in the 
thirteenth century will come under notice, 
and the course will conclude on March 9th, 
with Dante and his minor works. 

Tue death is announced of the Countess 
Ida Hahn-Hahn, the well-known novelist. 
She was born in 1805, and belonged to the 
Romantic school. ‘ Griifin Faustine ’—which 
was to some extent autobiographical — 
‘Ulrich,’ and ‘ Clelia Conti’ were the best 
known of her earlier works. In 1850 she 
became a Roman Catholic. From Italy 
comes the news of the death of Silvestro 
Centofanti, the Tuscan philosopher and poet. 
In 1841 his inaugural lecture so excited the 
Pisan students that they wished to crown 
him with laurel; on which, turning to the 
statue of Galileo, he exclaimed, “ A me no, 
ponetela sul capo del rigeneratore della 
Filosofia Moderna.” 

“G. B.” writes :— 

“‘In the obituary of the Times on Monday, 
January 13th, occurs the name of Augustus 





Meves, aged forty-seven, second son of the late 
Augustus Meves. This gentleman published an 
account of his father’s life, who claimed to be 
Louis XVII., and, without giving any opinion 
on the evidence he produced, it may be said 
that both the writer and his father firmly believed 
in their case, and cannot be ranked amongst 
intentional impostors, although the decision 
should be unfavourable to their clain. The 
father, who claimed to be Louis XVII, had 
very much of the appearance of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. He wasa modest man, who, though 
fully believing himself to be Louis XVIL., 
declined to press his claim. His two sons, 
however, took a different view of this matter, 
and published their claims in more than one 
volume. Both sons are now dead. I am not 
aware that they leave any issue.” 

Mr. Grorce Saryrssury will give a 
course of four lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution on ‘Dryden and his Period,’ Feb- 
ruary 28th, March 6th, 13th, and 20th. 

Pror. J. B. Mayor would be glad of 
information regarding the fate of three 
MSS. used by Davies for his edition of the 
‘De Natura Deorum’: the Codex Regius 
and the Codices Elienses. The former 
was in the Royal Library at St. James’s, 
but is not to be found now at the British 
Museum. The Codices Elienses belonged to 
Moore, Bishop of Ely. Moore’s library was 
bought by George I., and presented to the 
Whig University in 1715; but the manu- 
scripts have disappeared from the Cambridge 
Library, nor is there any trace of them at 
Queens’ College, of which Davies was pre- 


| sident. 


Every one interested in Gibbon should 
read the article by M. O. d’Haussonville 
which appears in the Rerue des Deux Mondes, 
and is entitled ‘Le Salon de Madame 
Necker.’ M. d’Haussonville, who is very 
severe upon Gibbon’s conduct, prints the 
celebrated epistle, whick Dean Milman saw 
in manuscript, addressed by Gibbon to 
Mdlle. Curchod, when “he sighed as a 
lover and obeyed as a son,” and other most 
interesting documents; among them a very 
spirited letter by Mdlle. Curchod, which is 
couched in scathing terms. 

Tue February number of the Law Maga- 
zine and Reriew will contain a memoir of the 
late Baron Cleasby, from the pen of the Hon. 
George Denman. 

Miss Owens Buiacksurne, whose ‘ Illus- 
trious Irishwomen’ was favourably noticed 
in these columns some time ago, will pub- 
lish in the summer a new book, ‘Social 
Treland in the Eighteenth Century.’ It 
will be dedicated to Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
M.P. She will also bring cut this month a 
story, ‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,’ in 
“*Moxon’s Select Original Novels.” 

Amone new French publications are the 
following: M. Frangois Coppée’s new 
comedy, ‘Le Trésor’; the third volume of 
the ‘Livre de Bord,’ by Alphonse Karr; 
‘Croquis,’ by Henry Gréville; and a series 
of sketches of the faces, costumes, &c., 
of the Communists of 1871, by Bertall. The 
Société des Anciens Textes publishes the first 
volume of the ‘Chronique du Mont-Saint- 
Michel, 1343-1468,’ edited by SiméonLuce. 
‘L’Homme a travers les Ages’ is the title of 
some essays by André Lefévre. An elaborate 
‘Manuel Encyclopédique du Commerce,’ 
edited by MM. Pigeonneau, Lévy, E. Cadet, 
F. Cadet, Jeanne, and G. Lévy, has been 


issued. Two new journals are La Caricature, 


| 





a comic illustrated weekly, and a monthly 
periodical devoted to bib\iography, styled 





Le Livre. ‘Nana’ is promised by Char- 
pentier for the end of the month. 
SCIENCE 


The Electrical Researches of the IMonourable 
TTenry Cavendish, RS. Written between 
1771 and 1781; edited from the original 
Manuscripts, in the Possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire, K.G., by J. Clerk Maxwell, 
F.R.S. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tis work, which derives a melancholy 

interest from the lamented death of the 

editor following so closely upon its publica- 
tion, is a valuable addition to the history 
of electrical research. Henry Cavendish, 
whose name is familiar to all students of 
physics and chemistry, was the eldest son 
of Lord Charles Cavendish, third son of 

William, second Duke of Devonshire. Dr. 

Thomas Thomson, speaking from personal 

knowledge, says of him :— 

“‘During his father’s lifetime he was kept in 
rather narrow circumstances, being allowed an 
annuity of 500/. only, while his apartments were 
a set of stables, fitted up for his accommodation. 
It was during this period that he acquired those 
habits of economy and those singular oddities 
of character which he exhibited ever after in so 
striking a manner.” 

He appears to have been of a remarkably 
uncommunicative disposition. His editor 
says :— 

“*T am aware of only two occasions on which 
Cavendish, after he had settled his own opinion 
on any subject, thought it worth his while to 
set other people right who differed from him. 
One of these was in 1778, when his experiments 
on the formation of nitric acid by the electric 


spark...... had been repeated without success...... 
The other occasion...... is the only one in which 


the presence of visitors to Cavendish’s laboratory 
is recorded.” 

‘Cavendish cared more for investigation than 
for publication. He would undertake the most 
laborious researches in order to clear up a diffi- 
culty which no one but himself could appreciate, 
or was even aware of, and we cannot doubt that 
the result of his inquiries, when successful, 
gave him a certain degree of satisfaction. But 
it did not excite in him that desire to com- 
municate the discovery to others which, in the 
case of ordinary men of science, generally 
ensures the publication of their results. How 
completely these researches of Cavendish re- 
mained unknown to other men of science is 
shown by the external history of electricity.” 

The following extracts from the Introduc- 
tion will convey a general idea of the cha- 
racter of the ‘‘researches” which Prof. 
Maxwell has disinterred :— 

‘The leading idea which distinguishes the 
electrical researches of Cavendish from those 
of his predecessors and contemporaries is the 
introduction of the phrase ‘degree of electrifi- 
cation’ with a clear scientific definition, which 
shows that it is precisely equivalent to what we 
now call potential.” 

‘“‘He shows that when two charged con- 
ductors are connected by a wire they must 
be electrified in the same degree, and he de- 
votes the greater part of his experimental work 
to the comparison of the charges of the two 
bodies when equally electrified. He ascertained 
by a well-arranged series of experiments the 
ratios of the charges of a great number of 
bodies to that of a sphere 12°1 inches in dia- 
meter, and as he had already proved that the 
charges of similar bodies are in the ratio of 
their linear dimensions, he expressed the 
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charge of any given body in terms of the dia- 
meter of the sphere, which, when equally elec- 
trified, would have an equal charge, so that 
when in his private journals he speaks of the 
charge of a body as being so many ‘ globular 
inches,’ or, more briefly, so many ‘inches of 
electricity,’ he means that the capacity of the 
body is equal to that of a sphere whose diameter 
is that number of inches.” 

‘Tn his early experiments he seems to have 
endeavoured to obtain a number of conductors 
as different as possible in form, of which the 
capacities should be nearly equal. Thus we find 
him comparing a pasteboard circle of 19:4 
inches in diameter with his globe of 12°1 inches 
in diameter, but, finding the charge of the 
circle greater than that of the globe, he ever 
after uses a circle of tin plate, 18°5 inches in 
diameter, the capacity of which he found more 
nearly equal to that of the globe.” 

“*He also provided himself with a set of 
glass plates coated with circles of tin-foil on 
both sides. These plates formed three sets of 
three of equal capacity, the capacities of the 
three sets being as 1, 3, and 9, with a tenth 
coated plate whose capacity was as 27. Besides 
these he had ‘double’ plates of very small 
capacity, made of two plates of glass stuck 
together, and also other plates of wax and rosin, 
the inductive capacity of these substances being, 
as he had already found, less than that of 
glass ; and jars of larger capacity, ranging up to 
his great battery of forty-nine jars, whose capa- 
city was 321,000 ‘inches of electricity.’ In 
estimating the capacity of his battery he used 
the method of repeated touching with a body of 
small capacity.” 

““We have next to consider the steps by 
which he established the accuracy of his 
theory.” 

“‘The first experiment is that of the globe 
within two hemispheres, from which he proves 
that the electric force varies inversely as the 
square of the distance, or at least cannot differ 
from that ratio by more than a fiftieth part. 
The degree of accuracy of all the experiments 
was limited by the sensitiveness of the pith ball 
electrometer which he used.” 

“The third experiment shows that in com- 
paring the charges of bodies, the place where 
the connecting wire touches the body, and the 
form of the connecting wire itself, are matters 
of indifference.” 

‘“‘The fourth experiment shows that the 
charges of bodies of the same shape and size, 
but of different substances, are equal.” 

«¢ ......The observed charges of coated plates 
were found to be always several times greater 
than the charges computed from their thickness 
and the area of their coatings, the ratio of the 
observed charge to the computed charge being 
for plate glass about 8°2, for crown glass about 
8°D, for shellac about 4°47, and for beeswax 
about 3°5. Thus Cavendish not only antici- 
pated Faraday’s discovery of the specitic induc- 
tive capacity of different substances, but mea- 
sured its numerical value in several substances.’> 

The capacity of a plate of air was found 
to be much less than that of a plate of glass 
or of wax of the same dimensions, but it 
seemed to be about 1-11th in excess of the 
calculated value. 

He conducted another course of experi- 
ments on electric resistance, the knowledge 
of which seems never to have been com- 
municated to the world. 


‘In his paper on the Torpedo in the Piilo- 
sophical Transactions...... he alludes to ‘some 
experiments of which I propose shortly to lay 
an account before this Society,’ but he never 
followed up this proposal by divulging the 
method by which he obtained the results which 
he proceeds to state—‘ that iron wire conducts 
about 400,000,000 times better than rain or 
distilled water,’ and that ‘sea water, or a solu- 





tion of one part of salt in 30 of water, conducts 
100 times, and a saturated solution of sea-salt 
about 720 times, better than rain water.’ Such 
was the reputation of Cavendish for scientific 
accuracy, that these bare statements seem to 
have been accepted at once, and soon found 
their way into the general stock of scientific in- 
formation, although no one, as far as I can make 
out, has ever conjectured by what method 
Cavendish actually obtained them, more than 
forty years before the invention of the galvano- 
meter, the only instrument by which any one 
else has ever been able to compare electric re- 
sistances. We learn from the manuscripts now 
first published, that Cavendish was his own 
galvanometer. In order to compare the in- 
tensity of currents he caused them to pass 
through his own body, and by comparing the 
intensity of the sensations he felt in his wrist 
and elbows, he estimated which of the two 
shocks was the more powerful.”’ 

**The accuracy which Cavendish attained in 
the discrimination of the intensity of shocks is 
truly marvellous, whether we judge by the con- 
sistency of his results with each other, or whether 
we compare them with the latest results obtained 
with the aid of the galvanometer, and with all 
the precautions which experience has shown to 
be necessary in measuring the resistance of 
electrolytes.” 

These extracts will suffice to excite the 
curiosity of every electrical reader. The 
papers themselves are most carefully repro- 
duced, with fac-similes of the author’s 
sketches of experimental apparatus. A 
series of notes by the editor are appended, 
some of them devoted to mathematical dis- 
cussions, and others to a comparison of 
Cavendish’s results with those of modern 
experimenters. In some instances they 
describe experiments undertaken by the 
editor for the express purpose of throwing 
light on Cavendish’s methods of investiga- 
tion. Every department of editorial duty 
appears to have been most conscientiously 
performed ; and it must have been no small 
satisfaction to Prof. Maxwell to see this 
goodly volume completed before his life’s 
work was done. 








THE BARNARD DAVIS COLLECTION OF SKULLS, 

Last November we announced the publication 
of a new catalogue of the human crania and 
skeletons in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. It is most gratifying for us to be 
enabled to add that this fine series will shortly 
be more than doubled by the addition of the 
private collection of Dr. Barnard Davis, F.S.A., 
of Shelton, its purchase having been decided 
upon at a meeting of the Council on the 8th of 
January. This series, collected since 1848, is 
much increased in scientific value by the pub- 
lication, in 1867 and 1875, of a catalogue called 
‘Thesaurus Craniorum,’ in which the author 
appends to the number and name of each skull 
a series of measurements, with short descriptions 
and most careful proofs of authenticity. Over 
eighteen hundred specimens make up the series, 
and, of necessity, since it has been collected and 
selected by a well-known authority, it includes 
skulls and skeletons of great rarity, illustrating 


the osteology of almost, or quite, extinct races | 


and of sections of mankind living in secluded 
and almost unexplored regions of the earth. 
Perhaps the gems of the series are the entire 
skeleton and a set of skulls of the Ainos of 
Yesso, a race of short men differing from the 
Japanese by their hairy faces. Britons, Anglo- 
Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Orcadians, and Irish 
are well represented, and we must especially 
note the richness of the series of skulls of the 
aborigines of India, as well as of true Hindus. 
This department includes a skull of a Juang, 
the most primitive tribe of all India, a small 





race ; two crania of Khonds from Chetterpore, 
who were executed for celebrating human sacri- 
fices ; one skull of a young Ghasee woman from 
Orissa, a race notorious for their very low 
standard of morality ; and skulls of the Coles 
and Gonds, two other objectionable peoples, who 
live in the country near Nagpore, go about 
entirely naked, and are very savage. Thecrania 
of the curious little aborigines of Ceylon 
(Vedahs) are very numerous in this collection, 
and we also find series representing the Khas of 
Nepal, the Lhopas and Bhuteas of Bhutan, the 
Lepchas and Bodpas of Sikim, the Bédos of the 
Terai; and of the Assam races are skulls of 
Mishmees, Singphos, Nagas, and of a Mauni- 
pooree woman, a fair specimen of a Mongoloid 
race where the ladies are tall in stature and 
masculine in habits. The Burmese and Siamese 
races are well represented. Considering the 
interest now taken in Indian affairs, this long 
series of rare Asiatic skulls is particularly 
worthy of note. But Africans, Americans, and 
Polynesians are also found in great force in Dr. 
Davis's collection. There are a large number 
illustrating the extinct Tasmanians, augmenting 
the extensive series already representing that 
race in the College museum; and there are 
several dozen skulls of the amiable Kanakas of 
the Sandwich Islands, a pleasant race according 
to the authors of ‘South Sea Bubbles,’ but 
although readily amenable to. civilization they 
are rapidly becoming fewer, owing to con- 
sumption, fevers, and alcohol. The large 
group of crania of existing tribes of South 
American Indians will look well beside 
the hundred specimens of ancient Peruvian 
skulls presented to the College in 1873 by the 
Anthropological Institute, nor are these latter 
badly represented in Dr. Davis’s collection, 
which, by the wise decision of the Council of the 
College of Surgeons, has been purchased for the 
sum of 1,000/. Its transference to Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields will take several months, and our 
satisfaction at its being acquired by the College 
and made so accessible to the public is further 
increased when we remember that it thereby 
comes under the care of that distinguished 
anthropologist, the Conservator, Prof. W. H. 
Flower. 


THE THAL-CHOTIALI ROUTE TO KANDAHAR. 

I HAVE read your notice of the ‘ Abstract of 
the Surveys and of other Geographical Opera- 
tions in India for 1877-78,’ in the Athenewm of 
December 20th, and as I am somewhat interested 
in ‘‘the examination of the Thal - Chotidli 
route between Kandahdr and Multin, which 
was a geographical event of the very highest 
importance in its military and political aspects,” 
perhaps you will permit me to mention a few 
facts on the subject. 

The India Office was then in possession of an 
account of that route, the existence of which 
‘*was absolutely unknown to General Hamley 
when he delivered his well-known lecture on the 
strategical conditions of our North-West Frontier 
in India,” for I furnished it. I may also men- 
tion that there are many other routes into 
Afghanistan and the countries adjoining it still 
unknown to the public, but accounts of which 
[ have furnished to the Government. These 
may possibly see the light some day, but they 
were referred to, I believe, in Mr. C. E. D. 
Black’s ‘ Abstract.’ 

In February, 1873, in a letter to the Times on 
‘Central Asia,’ I called attention to the fact 
that the Bolin, Khaibar, and Bannti routes 
were by no means the only ones between 
Afghdnistin and India, and said that “the 
greatest fallacy of modern times was the erro- 
neous supposition (as stated in a pamphlet on 
the defence of the North-West Frontier) that 
‘the two roads by which alone a modern army 
can march are those which lead by the Khyber 
and Bolan Passes.’ Without enumerating or 
naming them, I will merely mention that there 
are several other routes by which India might 
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be entered without approaching either the Bolin 
or the Khaibar.” I also mentioned the Tal and 
Chotfdli route as far back as 1856, in the Bengal 
Asiatic Journal. 

In May, 1876, I was requested by the Marquis 
of Salisbury, then Secretary of State for India, 
to furnish certain valuable geographical informa- 
tion which I had in my possession respecting 
Afghanistan and the neighbouring countries. 
Noticing the course of events, I began with 
the Southern Derah-jdt, and the routes from 
Multan to Kandahir. This Section of ‘‘ Notes” 
was sent to the India Office on the 21st of 
September, 1878, before a shot was fired in the 
Afghan campaign. 

I gave an account of thirty-four important 
passes, besides others of less consequence, lead- 
ing to Kandahir by Chotiali, Dog, and Tal, and 
the Pushang valley (erroneously written Pisheen) 
to Kandahar, and also the more northern route 
by Borah. What is more, I gave an account of 
an expedition sent from India against Kandahar 
by the very route first mentioned, and which 
had never before been referred to in any Indian 
history. No doubt copies of my information 
reached the force on its way to Kandahar. 

The Persians had wrested Kandahar out of 
the hands of the Mughal ruler of India. In 
Shah-i-Jahdn’s reign, Aurangzeb, his son, made 
two ineffectual efforts to retake it in 1651 and 
1652. The third and last, and equally un- 
successful, attempt was made in 1653, under 
the leadership of his eldest son, the Prince 
Dard Shukoh. His army amounted to 104,000 
men, including 70,000 cavalry, besides thirty 
guns and mortars, sixty great war elephants, &c. 

He marched by the Sangar Pass, north of 
Derah Ghazi Khan, and reached Chotfali in 
eleven marches. He then moved by Dog and 
Tal (not Thal), and the Pushang valley to 
Kandahdr. During the whole way he met with 
no opposition. He returned to Multan by the 
same route. 

That Prince Dirdé Shukoh led that great host 
from Multan to Kandahar, by the route by 
Chotidli, Dog, ‘lal, and the Pushang valley, and 
back again, I claim the discovery of. I should 
have remained silent on this matter but for the 
rather misleading and one-sided statements 
which I have noticed on the subject. 

Elphinstone, who is generally tolerably cor- 
rect and well informed, was in the dark on the 
route taken by this great army. He says 
** Dara” went ‘‘from Lahor by Cabul to Kan- 
dahar,” and winds up by saying that ‘‘ harassed 
iby the Persians and Afghans, he made his way 
to Cabul, whence he pursued his march to 
Lahor”! As compilers of Indian history copy 
from each other, all have fallen into the same 
error down to the present time. 

Mr. Clements Markham, C.B., F.R.S., refers 
to my account of this expedition in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society for 
January, 1878, pp. 40 and 56, and at p. 64 
says, respecting this route, “‘The one which 
especially requires surveying is the direct route 
to Kandahir vid the Sangar Pass, along which 
Prince Dadra Shukoh took his immense army 
against Kandahir in 1653, as related by Major 
Raverty.” 

Mr. Markham also mentions in the same 
Journal, p. 62:—‘‘ In his speech at our meet- 
ing, Col. Macgregor dwelt upon our lamentable 
ignorance of Afghan geography...... He added 
that in an advance to Kandahar we should pro- 
bably use the Bolan Pass, but only because we 
do not know any other sufficiently well.” 

H. G. Raverty, Major, 
Bombay Army (Retired). 


SOCIETIES. 
RoyaL.—Jun.8.—The President in the chair.—The 
Right Hon. Lord Northbrook was elected a Fellow. 
— The Bakerian lecture, ‘On the Photographic 
Method of Mapping the Least Refrangible End of 
the Solar Spectrum, was delivered by Capt. Abney. 











GEOGRAPHICAL.—Jan.12.—Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
V.P.,in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Capt. F. Bailey, Messrs. R. G. 
Alford, R. Capper, C. de T. Chamberlaine-Bey, C.J. 
Féret, J. Heaton, A. Hoare, P. A. Holland, J. O. N. 
James, H. Lé Crén, N. Phillips, A. Riches, R. Vause, 
and 8. Wheeler.—The papers read were ‘'The Grand 
Canal and Yellow River of China,’ and ‘Hankow 
to Canton Overland,’ by Mr. G. J. Morrison. 





ASTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 9.—Lord Lindsay, M.P., 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. E. A. J. Crossley, 
W. S. Franks, A. Riches, J. F. Sloman, W. Smith, 
and Rafael Rorg y Torres, of Barcelona, were elected 
Fellows.—Mr. Glaisher called attention to the mag- 
nificent Star Atlas and Catalogue of Dr. Gould, which 
have just been published by the Argentine Republic. 
—A paper, by Mr. H. Pratt, was read, ‘On the Rota- 
tion Period of the Planet Jupiter, which he has 
determined from observations of the great red 
spot which for some months past has been visible 
upon the planet. The rotation period determined is 
9b 55™ 33°91", which differs about 7* from the ordi- 
narily received rotation period. The observations 
indicate that if there is any drift of the great red 
spot ou the surface of the planet, similar to the drift 
observed in Sun spots, it must have been very uniform 
during the 321 rotations that have been observed.— 
Dr. Huggins gave an account of the methods he had 
employed for photographing the spectra of stars. 
The slit of his spectroscope is placed in the prin- 
cipal focus of a 15-in. Cassegrain reflector ; one 60° 
prism of Iceland spar has been made use of. Ice- 
land spar is very transparent to the ultra-violet rays, 
and has a dispersive power nearly equal to that of 
dense flint glass. An ingenious contrivance has 
been devised for keeping the image of a star upon 
the slit of the spectroscope, which is only 1-350th of 
an inch broad. No cylindrical lens has been made 
use of, and a linear spectrum of a star having been 
obtained the instrument is slightly moved, and 
another adjacent linear spectrum is taken, until the 
whole spectrum is sufficiently broad to be conveni- 
ently examined under the microscope. Some of 
these spectra, which are only about half an inch in 
length, were shown to the meeting. In one of them 
seven lines can be counted between the H and K 
lines, proving that the nebulous appearance of some 
of the broader lines is not due to any want of sharp 
definition.—Mr. Christie read a paper ‘On the Sys- 
tematic Errors of the Greenwich North Polar Dis- 
tances,’ and a lengthy discussion ensued upon Bessel’s 
corrections for refraction.—Mr. Marth made an appeal 
to the Fellows of the Society to observe the bright- 
ness of the planet Mars towards the end of Feb- 
ruary, when it will be favourably placed with respect 
to Betelgeuse and « Orionis. 

GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 7.—H. C. Sorby, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. E. B. Poulton was elected a 
Fellow; and Prof, A. E. Nordenskiéld, Stockholm, 
and Prof. F. Zirkel, Leipzig, Foreign Members.—The 
following communications were read : ‘On the Port- 
land Rocks of England,’ by the Rev. J. F. Blake,— 
and ‘ On the Correlation of the Drift-deposits of the 
North-West of England with those of the Midland 
and Eastern Counties,’ by Mr. D. Mackintosh. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 8.—The appoint- 
ment of E. Freshfield, Esq.,as Vice-President, in the 
room of Lord Northesk, resigned, was laid before the 
meeting.—Mr. C. Knight Watson, Secretary, stated 
he had been instructed by the Council to submit to 
the meeting, for the information of the Society, the 
following letter from the Foreign Office, in reply to 
a memorial from the President and Council relating 
to St. Mark’s, Venice (see Athen. No. 2719) :— 

* Foreign Office, December 5th, 1879, 

“My Lord,—I am directed by the Marquis of 
Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your lord- 
ship’s letter of the 25th ult.,in which, as President 
of the Society of Antiquaries, you call Lord Salis- 
bury’s attention to the reported intentions of the 
Italian Government to restore the west front, or 
facade, of St. Mark’s, Venice, and request that his 
lordship will, through Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Rome, communicate to the Italian Government the 
desire of the Society of Antiquaries to be favoured 
with an authoritative statement of the real facts of 
the case. I am now to request that your lordship 
will express to the Council of the Society Lord 
Salisbury’s regret that he is unable to accede to their 
wishes in this matter, as, upon a due consideration of 
their request, he cannot but feel that the subject is 
not one on which Her Majesty’s Government could 
with propriety address the Italian Government.—l 
am, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, (Signed) “ TENTERDEN,” 

The following letter from Lord Carnarvon to the 
Secretary, dated Pixton Park, December 7th, 1879, 
was also read :— 

“Dear Mr. Watson,—I return you the official 
answer. My impression is, looking to all the cir- 
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cumstances of the case, thai jt should be read to 
the Council, and that, if they think it desirable, it 
should be read to the following Ordinary Meeting. 
Ido not think that we should %& more than this. 
One great object is gained, and this should be 
brought out on the face of our ninutes: that we 
sought for information, conveying as civil a protest 
as we could thereby against the propwed injury to 
St. Mark’s ; that we sought it in the proper manner, 
through our Foreign Minister, but that, as he de- 
clines to give us any help, we cannot with advantage 
or self-respect go further. We have dischaged our 
duty, and the responsibility, whatever it is, rests on 
him. It is quite plain that the Italians and the 
Italian Goverument are not in a mood to receive 
well any representations from us, and therefore | 
see no use in forcing them on them. in laying the 
letter before the Council it may, perhaps, be desir- 
able to read them what I have now written.—Be- 
lieve me yours sincerely, “ CARNARVON.” 

The following resolution of Council (Dec. 16th, 
1879) was then laid before the meeting :— 

“The Council concur with Lord Carnarvon in 
thinking that no useful purpose would be served by 
pursuing any further the question of St. Mark's. 
The Council feel that they have done their duty in 
the matter as temperately and courteously as the 
circumstances demanded, and if their efforts have 
proved abortive they feel the responsibility, as Lord 
Carnarvon observes, does not rest with them.” 

The Secretary further stated that he had been in- 
structed by the Council to lay before the meeting 
the following letter from the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, dated December 13th. 
1879, together with the reply thereto from the 
Council, dated December 17th, 1879 :— 

“Treasury Chambers, December 15th, 1879. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 28th ult., forwarding, by 
the desire of the Zarl of Carnarvon, a memorial 
from the President and Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, in which the attention of 
my lords is called to the serious inconvenience and 
difficulties experienced by historical inquirers in 
consequence of the vavbndl inaccessibility of a large 
series of National and other Records, and in which it 
is prayed that an annual grant of 2,000/. may be 
made, at a convenient opportunity, from the Public 
Exchequer, to be expended, under the responsibility 
of the Society of Antiquaries, on the publication of 
National Records not provided for by existing 
grants. Iam in the first place to acquaint you that 
my lords have carefully considered the various state- 
ments made in the memorial, and that they are 
sensible of the value of the documents, &c., referred 
to as affording materials for filling up the deficiencies 
of contemporary Chronicles, and for tracing the 
growth of our national institutions. But I am to 
request that you will inform the President and 
Council of the Society that, whatever decisions may 
be arrived at at a future date upon the question of 
editing such a collection of historical papers as that 
contemplated by the Society, no Vote for such a 
service can be included in the estimates of the com- 
ing financial year.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ ROBERT LINGEN.” 

** Society of Antiquaries of London, December 17th, 1879. 

* Sir—I am directed by the President and Coun- 
cil of the Society of Antiquaries of London to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th 
inst., in which the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury express their sense of the value of the 
National and other Records referred to in the 
memorial which I had the honour of forwarding to 
you on behalf of the President and Council on the 
28th inst., but add that no Vote for such a service 
can be included in the estimates of the coming 
financial year. The President and Council instruct 
me to say that under these circumstances they, of 
course, forbear for the present to urge further their 
request, but they hope that at some future and more 
convenient period they may again invite the atten- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners to a matter which 
so nearly concerns not merely the Historical 
student, but also the general interests of the public 
at large —I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“C, KNIGHT WATSON.” 

This being an evening appointed for the ballot, no 
papers were read. ‘The following were eleeted as 
Ordinary Fellows :—Rev.J. A. Bennett, Rev. Canon 
Stubbs, Messrs. C. J. Ferguson, &. Leighton, G. 
Payne, jun., C, T. Gatty, J. Parker, jun., W. E. How- 
lett, 8. KR. Bird, and E. A. Bond ; and as Honorary 
Fellows, Mr. F. A. G. Campbell and Carlos Ribeiro. 
—Mr. Bond and Prof. Stubbs were proposed by the 
Council, propter merita. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,—Jan. 7. 
—Mr. TI. Morgan in the chair.—Mr. Watling reported 
the discovery of some elaborately ornamented bronze 
vases of Roman date at Ixworth. <A large collection 
of antiquities from various places was exhibited by 
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many members, amozg which was a portion of an 


iron shot, + in. in diameter, found at Allington 
Castle, a relic of the siege of that building.—Mr. 
Compton produced a deed of admittance to the 
Manor of Woking, granted to John Macknell, 1654, 
which was foand in Ewhurst Church, Sussex, 
during repairs—Mr. Loftus Brock described the 
works, now far advanced, at the Tower of London, 
which have so far resulted in the clearing of the 
space between the inner and the outer walls. The 
towers and walls now thrown open to view present 
an aspect of great strength, and are well worthy of 
inspection. A portion of the original Norman work of 
the White Tower is also visible throughthe removal of 
the Armoury.— Mr. R. Allen read a paper descriptive 
of aremarkable prehistoric cist at Kilmartin Church, 
Argyleshire. It was found about ten years age during 
some trenching works for plantation. It is 6ft. 
Win. long by about 3ft. broad. Its constryction of 
rough stone resembles many others, but i this in- 
stance it is remarkable for having two of the end 
stones sculptured with singular device On one 
there are seven axeheads, and on the othe a singular 
comb-like grouping, which Mr. de Gra Birch con- 
sidered to resemble a true Ogam. Mr. ‘Allen pointed 
out that these carvings are unique in §ireat Britain, 
although a few of somewhat similar frm have been 
met with in Brittany, rubbings of whieh were shown. 
—The second paper was by Mr. S¢H. Jeayes, ‘On 
Ancient English Guilds, with refer¢nce to some un- 
published documents which were, exhibited or de- 
scribed. One of these was a form of admission to 
the Guild at Boston, a printed sheét by Pynson, with 
the names left blank for filling up. These docu- 
ments mostly related to the dAys or period from 
which the members were to be absolved from the 
pains of purgatory, and were ini other respects very 
curious. : 


MATHEMATICAL.—Jan. 8.--C. W. Merrifield, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—lrof. W. 8. Burnside was 
elected a Member.—Prof. ¢'ayley communicated a 
theorem in spherical trigonometry and a note upon 
a posthumous paper of Prof. Clifford's, ‘On the 
Theory of Distances.—Th: Chairman supplemente d 
his paper read at the December meeting with a few 
further remarks.—Mr. HAmmond gave an expression 
for the complementary function in fractional differ- 
entiation—A discussion arose upon the subject, in 
which Prof. Cayley, the Chairman, Messrs, Roberts, 
Glaisher, and Freeman, took part. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 13.— 
The new President, Mr. W. H. Barlow, delivered an 
address.—T wenty-three candidates were elected, viz., 
Messrs. H. R. P. Carter, T. C. Fidler, C. O'Neill, T. 
Seyrig, H. Wallis, and T. P. Watson as Members ; 
Messrs. W. Crickmay, G. Darbishire, Downie, J. 
Francis, L. P. P. Galwey, G. A. Goodwin, J. Horan, 
H. G. McKinney, A. Primrose, H. de Q. Sewell, J. 
Standfield, R. F. Ward, H. Woolecock, and W. B. 
Worthington as Associate Members; and Messrs. 
W. M. Cuningham, J. M. Livesey, and W. H. Topham 
as Associates. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Asiatic, 
~- London Institution, 
— Royal Academy, 


-- Victoria Institute, 8 
Tours. oe Institution, ‘ 


‘The Leyden Jar,’ Mr. J. E. H. Gordon 
Truth in Art,’ Mr. B. Rivie x 
The Organ of Mind,’ Key. J. Fisher 
‘Physiology of Muscle,’ ‘Prof. E. A. 









- Colonial "institute, 8.— National Development of Canada,’ Mr 
G. Bourinot. 

-- Civil Engineer 

Vernon Basten, 


‘Fixed and Movable Weirs,’ Mr. L. F. 
‘Movable Dams in Indian Weirs,’ Mr 







7.—Annual Meeting. 

Genus VPleuracanthus, Agass., including the 

weanthus, Agass. and Goldf., Diplodus, Agass., and 

Xenacanthas, Heyr,’ Mr. J. W. Davis ; ‘Schistose Volcanic 
Rocks occurring on the West of Dartmoor, with some Notes 
on the Structure of the Brent Tor Volcano, Mr. F Rutley; 
* Mammulian Remains and Tree-Trunks in Quarternary Sands 
at Reading,’ Mr. E. B. Poulton. 

- Society of Arts, 8.—* Domestic Poisons,’ Mr. H. Carr. 

_- British Archeological Association, 8.—' Ancient Jade Instru- 
ments,’ Mr. W. H. Cope; * Ancient and Unpublished Docu- 
ments,’ Mr. W - de Sah ¢ Birch. 

Turns. Royal Institution, Modern Architecture since the Renais- 
sance,’ Mr. H. H. ‘Statham 

- London Institution, 7.—‘ The 100,000th of a Second,’ Mr. W. E. 

rton. 
Royal Academy, 8.— Architecture,’ Mr. E. M. Barry. 

_ Society of Arts, 5.—‘ Technical Physics,’ Mr. J. Perry. 

- Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Discovery of the Remains of Christopher 
Columbus,’ Capt. G. L. Sulivan; ‘The Word “ Osmund,’ 
Mr. E. Peacock ; ‘* Pfahlban”’ Discovery in the Lakes of 
Kienne and Neufchatel,’ Mr. W. M. Wylie; ‘Prehistoric Caves 
at Torbryan, Devon,’ Mr. J. E. Lee. 

Fri. Quekett Mic roscopicil, %. 

- New ag ag 8.— “Ine onsistency of the Time of Shi akspeare's 

Plays, E. Rose; ‘Is there a Fifth Day in * Romeo and 
“Mr. W. J Rolfe ; * There is not x Month between 
Scenes ii. and iii. of “ Julius C: wsar,’’ Act L.,' Mr. H. Linde. 

- Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Sea and Land in Relation to Geological 
Time,’ Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.— Coal,’ Prof. T. R. Jones 

- Physical, 3.—* T heory of Prof. Hughes's Induction Balance,’ Dr. 
A.J. 1 +; * Liquid Voltaic Arc,’ Mr. C. V. Boys; * Talking 

ine,’ Mr. J Faber. 
ic, 3g.— Election of Fellows. 
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Science Gossip. 
THE eminent services rendered to his country 
and to humanity by Dr. Farr, late Superin- 





tendent of the Statistical Department at Somer- | 
set House, must be known to most readers of | 
the Atheneum. Not the least of Dr. Farr’s | 
claims on our gratitude is based upon the lite- 
rary skill and taste which enabled him to make 
his ‘‘ Life Tables” and other reports thoroughly 
readable as well as instructive. His epigram- 
matic style enlivened the dullest statistics ; and 
he made us realize the truth of his own asser- 
tions, that ‘‘statistics underlie politics,” and 
‘statistics are a mode of national self-know- 
ledge.” Dr. Farr was a happy coiner of words 
and phrases, and to him may be attributed the 
introduction of more than one pregnant term 
in the sciences of nosology and biology— 
‘*zymotic ” to wit. Now that the nation has 
finally lost his services it may not be out of 
place to note, however briefly, how much we 
owe to him in a comparatively novel branch of 
knowledge. 

We are glad to understand that active steps 
are likely soon to be taken for the establishment 
of the new Lick Observatory in California, 
which is to be erected and endowed under the 
will of the late Mr. Lick. Before his death, 
which took place about two years ago, that 
gentleman himself selected the site of his pro- 
posed observatory, which is Mount Hamilton, 
hen fifty miles south-east of San Francisco, 
and which has been recently visited by Mr. 
3urnham, who pronounced it one of the best 

stronomical sites in the United States. Mr. 
Lick had also constructed a road twenty miles 

mg to the top of the mountain, and obtained 
an area of about 1,500 acres for the observatory 
grounds. The trustees to whom he has left the 
execution of his scheme have not yet settled 
on their arrangements for procuring a first- 
class instrument, but for the observation of the 
transit of Venus in 1882 they propose shortly 
to secure a twelve-inch refractor, to be perma- 
nently attached to the observatory. 

We hear that a new association has been 
formed in Manchester, called the Microscopical 
Society, the object being the pursuit and culti- 
vation of the science of microscopy. 

WE have received the ‘ Australasian Statistics’ 
for 1878, with a report by the Government 
Statist of Victoria. The estimated population 
of the Australasian colonies is given as 2,603,123. 
We have also the ‘ Statistical Register of the 
Colony of Victoria’ for 1878, and Vol. X. of 
‘Indexes to Patents and Patentees,’ by Richard 
Gibbs, the Registrar-General of Victoria, and 
the usual monthly returns from the Observatory 
of Melbourne. 

Tue February number of Scribner will contain 
a complete account of Mr. Edison’s electric 
light, fully illustrated with plans and diagrams. 

Messrs. CasseLL & Co. will shortly publish 
‘The Field Naturalist’s Handbook,’ by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood and Theodore Wood, embracing 
entomology, field botany, and egg collecting, 
giving in each successive month particulars of 
the plants, insects, eggs, birds, &c., which can 
be observed by the field naturalist. 

WE have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for last August. It is 
wholly occupied by Prof. Tacchini’s observations 
on the varying solar activity from the year 1871 
to 1878 inclusive. The former year was one of 
maximum energy, and the diminution during 
the period in question is well shown by the 
observations before us, the continuity, however, 
of which was broken by a partial increase in the 
year 1876. The continuation of a minimum of 
activity in 1878 until nearly the end of 1879 is 
generally known. 

M. C. H. Gover died recently at Neuchatel 
at the advanced age of eighty-three. He was 
best known as the author of the ‘ Flora of the 
Jura.’ 

To Mr. Charles Darwin has been awarded, by 
the Academy of Sciences at Turin, a prize of 
about 480/. in value, for his discoveries in the 


| tin in a warm state, 





physiology of plants. 


M. Dronter has patented in Germany a pro- 
cess for rendering bronze as malleable as copper. 
About 1 per cent. of mercury is added to the 
and this is then mixed 
with the melted copper. 

Our Naples Correspondent writes :—‘‘ The 
Royal Academy of Sciences, with all the sections 
united, held its annual meeting on the 4th inst. 
The labours of the Academy during the past 
year were reported, amongst which was the dis- 
covery of a ‘new simple body’ in the lava of 
Vesuvius by Prof. Scacchi. He has called it 
Vesbio, thus applying to it the ancient name 
given to our voleano, Another very important 
discovery, by Signor Albini, was reported, which 
was a pupillar membrane in the eyes of rabbits. 
Behind the iris Signor Albini has discovered a 
very subtle elastic membrane which closes the 
pupillar aperture. | Does this membrane exist 
also in the human eye? it is asked. The attend- 
ance of the general public was very small, and 
not one of the authorities was present. So little 
does scientific progress interest Neapolitans.” 








FINE ARTS 


a 
The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOULS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN, includes a SKRIES of PILOTOGRAPILIC 
VIEWS of ST. MARK’S, V ICE, with oa er. Mr Ruskin 5, Pall 
Mall East, from Ten till Fi Admitts 3 Catalogue, 6d 
ALI ED 'D. FRIPY, Secretary. 


INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOUKS,—The FOUR- 
TEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till six. 
—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 









H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





The GROSVENOK GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 
Daily from Ten till Six. Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 





Will Close Saturday, 21th inst. 

EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in OIL, Dudley Gallery 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Open from Ten till Five.—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, Gd 

kK. F. M‘NAIR, 

DORE’S GREAT WORKS, a or L EAVING the PRETORIUM,” 
*CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and * The BRAZEN SERPENT 
(the latter just completed ), eac he 233 by 22 feet, with * Dream of Pilate 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cr Night of the Crucitixion, * House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE "G: AL LERY, 35, New Bond Street. Duily, 
Ten toSix.—ls, 















THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(Second Notice.) 
THE other examples in Gallery IV. which supply 
a standard for judging works ascribed to Hol- 


bein are the rubbed and retouched Portrait of 


Edward VI. when Prince of Wales (No. 163) at 
two years of age, which belongs to the Duke of 
Northumberland, and was here in 1870, No. 147. 
Mr. Wornum supposed it to have been given by 
Holbein to the king, as mentioned in the Roll 
of New Year's Gifts, January, 1539, ‘‘ By 

Hanse Holbyne a table of the Picture ‘of the 
Prince’s grace.” Another’ and even more ac- 
ceptable portrait of his ‘‘ grace” is in the col- 
lection of Lord Yarborough, who sent it to the 
National Portrait Exhibition, 1866, No. 176, and 
jent it to the Academy in 1875; a third por- 
trait of the prince by Holbein, said to be the 
original of Lord Yarborough’s, is in the Museum 
at Hanover. Lady Guildford (171), belongs 
to Mr. Frewen, and was formerly at Stowe, 
and the National Portrait Exhibition, 1868. 
Like many Holbeins, this once tine portrait has 
been much rubbed, repaired, and over-var- 
nished, but its genuineness is unquestionable, 
as is proved by the vigorous expression of the 
penctrating eyes of the lady, the still evident 
luminosity of the flesh, the imperiousness of 
the delicately cut nostrils, the exquisite execu- 
tion of the details, and the energy imparted to the 
much injured hands. The fine painting of the 
sleeve of cloth of gold illustrates the practice 
of Holbein and the school in employing leaf 
gold to impart lustre to the fabric. A some- 
what crude example of this practice occurs in 
the Portrait of William Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (179), from Lambeth, which is one 
of the earliest of Holbein’s works painted in this 
country, and, like Lady Guildford’s portrait 
and that of ‘her husband, dated 1527. See 
another instance of the use of gold in the 
Count san Vitale (100). The best proof of the 


genuineness of * Lady Guildford’ is the exquisite 
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execution of the branch of vine in the back- 
ground, a feature which appears in_ several 
of Holbein’s paintings, e.g., Sir H. Guildford 
(174)and John Reskimer (185), and in the ‘ Derick 
Rorn.’ which remains at Windsor. 

The Guildford portraits are both distinguished 
by the energy of the motives they exhibit, the 
precision, mastery, and complete softness of the 
modelling ; this is an unfailing test of the genuine- 
ness of work ascribed to Holbein ; it occurs in 
the picture of the ‘ Duchess of Milan’ (177), and 
in the much damaged surface of Portrait of Sir 
William Butts (175); the Portrait of Derick 
Berck (172) shows the same quality; likewise 
Portrait of Lady Butts (178), Thomas Howard, 
third Duke of Norfoll: (180), the Merchant of the 
Stahlhof (183), and Sir Brian Tuke (188). These 
are all by Holbein, and with the above form a 
class to which we are not inclined to add any 
other English example on these walls. Another 
test is supplied by the flossy, silk-like character 
of the hair and beards of the sitters whenever 
the works have, as in the ‘ Reskimer,’ escaped 
restoration ; see ‘ Derick Berck’ for the same. 
Some of these characteristics appear in Lord 
Leconsfield’s Portrait of a Man (206), which 
is attributed to Joost van Cleve, and seems 
somewhat too good for him, but hardly good 
enough, especially in the hands, for Holbein. 
It is, nevertheless, a finely drawn, deftly 
painted, highly animated portrait. The use 
of gold-leaf appears in one of the staves held 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and in the chequered 
sleeves of Sir Brian Tuke. 

If it be allowed to add another test of the 
genuineness of ‘‘ Holbeins,” it may be sought 
in the design, not less than in the execution, 
of the hands whenever, as is frequently the 
case, they are shown. The hands of Arch- 
bishop Warham, though placed at rest on a 
cushion, show that there is energy in reserve ; 
the taper, supple fingers of the Duchess of 
Milan trifle almost nervously with her gloves. 
Lady Guildford’s hands, repainted as they are, 
retain their expressiveness ; the purposeful action 
of the hands is obvious in the admirable ‘ Derick 
Berck’; each of the lean. wasted, bony fingers 
of the aged Duke of Norfolk grasps the ofticial 
staves in a different fashion and with mar- 
vellous expressiveness. No ‘ Holbein,” here 
or elsewhere, is more hap;ily distinguished 
in this respect than the ‘Merchant of the 
Stahlhof,’ with its intensely expressive right 
thumb grasping the knife to cut the string of 
the letter, which is held by the other hand 
with a not less appropriate action. How various 
is Holbein’s treatment of hands may be 
proved by comparing the hands in the por- 
traits of the ‘Duchess of Milan,’ ‘Sir Brian 
Tuke,’ ‘The Merchant,’ ‘ Derick Berck,’ and 
‘Archbishop Warham.’ We find nothing equal 
to this in the Portrait of Willian West, Sirst 
Lord Delawarr (167), which has neither the fine 
drawing, the refined motives, the clear brown 
carnations, the soft modelling, the pure shadows, 
nor the energetic hands; on the contrary, the 
ill-designed hands, the crude contours, and harsh 
shadows dispose of this picture’s claims to be a 
Holbein. It was here in 1870, No. 23. We 
speak again of it below. 

Dealing with the unquestionable English Hol- 
beins, we continue with notes on ‘ Derick Berck.’ 
Every one must admire the animated, earnest 
look of the face, and the smile rising in the 
eyes and but half suppressed on the lips; the 
flossy beard and hair are Holbein’s, and_ the 
whole does credit to the painter; it is dated 
1536 ; the subject was a merchant of the Steel- 
yard, the site of whose ‘‘place” is now occu- 
pied by the Cannon Street railway station. 
The portrait of Sir H. Guildford shows how 
the dark side of the face has been repainted 
in the most clumsy manner. The original draw- 
ing for this picture is at Windsor; the dark- 
brown “ billious” complexion is said to have 
been proper to the man, not due to the painter ; 
his notion is supported by the colour of the 





eye-balls, the grim and almost bitter expression 
of the full features, the flabby flesh ; it is dated 
1527. Hollar etched portraits of Sir H. and 
Lady Guildford, not after Holbein’s pictures. 
The portrait of Sir W. Butts, of which the 
face has been repaired by crude stippling in 
transparent colour—a practice which is suggested 
by more than one of the Holbeins here, see 
the ‘ Duchess of Milan,’—is highly interesting to 
us as representing one of Shakspeare’s characters, 
and because he appears again in the Barber- 
Surgeons’ picture. This portrait was probably 
painted in 1541, four years before he died ; 
there is a replica of it in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Lady Butts is represented in one of 
the best of all English Holbeins, and appears 
as a thorough English woman, housewife, and 
lady. The face is in fair order, except the 
nostrils, the right eye, and the parts near it ; 
itis brilliantly lighted. The lady wears the rect- 
angular Gothic head-dress, such as Queen Kathe- 
rine of Arragon wears in all her likenesses—a 
‘¢ wig ” of brown ribbons, interlaced with black ; 
a white partlet with Spanish embroidery in black, 
and, suspended from her neck, an enamel jewel, 
like a purplish-tinted rose. The Butts pictures 
were at the National Portrait Exhibition of 
1866, and at the Royal Academy in 1872, 
Nos. 94 and 96; the original drawings are at 
Windsor. 

We cannot accept the assertion of the Cata- 
logue of this exhibition that the version with 
a green background of Warham’s portrait in the 
Louvre is the original of that before us, No. 179; 
what difference in quality exists between these 
works is in favour of the English relic, which 
is said to have been given by Holbein to 
Warham, but, as Mr. Wornum, with more pro- 
bability, thought, by Sir T. More to his friend 
the Archbishop. This picture was here in 1872, 
No. 82, and at Manchester in 1857 (Portraits, 
66), with the ‘ Sir H. Guildford’ (Portraits, 52), 
and the National Portrait Exhibition, 1866, 
No. 86. The original drawing is at Windsor, 
one of the most masculine of that series. 

There are numerous versions or copies of 
the capital portrait of Thomas Howard, third 
Duke of Norfolk, holding the gold and silver 
staves of the oftices of Earl Marshal and Lord 
Chamberlain. The surface of this picture is 
much cracked, especially in the flesh. There is 
no doubt that it is a Holbein, but it appears not 
to be what may be called the original painted 
for the Howard family. Mr. Wornum thought 
the picture at Arundel Castle was the first or 
original likeness, as it is most likely to be. Dr. 
Waagen had two opinions about the latter, and 
Dr. Woitmann describes it as only an old copy. 
Our opinion is that the Arundel portrait is the 
original, but not the better picture ; the Queen’s 
example, now before us, though reddish and 
rather flat in the flesh, pleases us best. It was 
painted in 1540, and is therefore the latest of all 
Holbein’s English works here ; the ‘Sir Brian 
Tuke’ or ‘John Reskimer’ is the earliest. This 
picture was in the National Portrait Exhibition, 
1866, No. 165. There is a curious record of the 
original portrait of the Duke of Norfolk, by 
Holbein, in the background of the picture by 
Van Dyck, which Vertue engraved, representing 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, and his 
family. On the wall, behind the family group, 
are depicted Holbein’s portraits of the Duke and 
its lost (?) companion, by the same, of Henry, 
Earl of Surrey. 

Of the ‘Merchant of the Stahlhof’ we 
have already spoken. It was here in 1870, 
No. 108, the face of an astute, hard, and 
resolute trader, and is wonderfully felicitous. 
It is one of a number of portraits of mem- 
bers of the same body, more than one of 
which represents the subject in the act, as in 
this case, of opening a letter, and Dr. Woltmann 
rather boldly surmised that the inscription on 
this picture, which is very imperfectly legible, 
indicates that it is a portrait of John of 
Antwerp, a goldsmith for whom Holbein de- 





signed a drinking-cup, the sketch of which is in 
the Museum at Bale, and who became after- 
wards one of the witnesses to the execution of 
the painter’s will. That the sitter was a gold- 
smith is suggested by the leather apron he 
wears, and by the gold coins which lie near him. 
On the green table-cloth lie a pen and a seal 
bearing the letter “W.” The picture is dated 
1532. ‘Derick Berck’ (172) is another of the 
Stahlhof portraits ; that of Jérg Gyze in the 
Berlin Museum belongs to the same cate- 
gory; likewise that of Ambrose Fallen in 
the Brunswick Gallery, and that of Derick 
Tybis at Vienna. The above - named ‘ Mer- 
chant’ is said to have been given by Sir 
Henry Vane to Charles the First, and appears 
to be that named in Vanderdoort’s catalogue of 
the king’s pictures as ‘‘ No. 499, by Holbein, a 
man’s head in a black cap, with a letter and 
a penknife in his hand.” This picture has been 
over-varnished, has not been restored, but it is 
very dirty. The portrait of John Reskimer 
has already claimed our admiration. Mr. Wor- 
num thought, which we cannot, that this picture 
was ‘‘ quite possibly a copy.” It is certainly 
one of the first works Holbein executed in this 
country, where he arrived in 1526-7. The draw- 
ing is at Windsor, and was here last year. The 
picture belonged to King Charles, and is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ No. 30. Done by Holbein, given to 
the king by the deceased Sir Rob. Killigrew, 
Vice -Chamberlain to the Queen’s Majesty. 
Item. In an old, defaced guilded frame, wherein 
a side-faced gentleman, out of Cornwall, in his 
black cap, painted with a long, peaked beard, 
holding both his hands before him ; some part 
of a landskip; being less than the life, upom 
a defaced, cracked board, painted upon the 
wrong light.” The ‘‘ wrong light” means that 
the portrait is illuminated from the subject’s 
left, i.e. our right. See Mr. Scharf’s learned 
descriptions in ‘ Royal Picture Galleries,’ read 
to the Archieological Institute, 1866, p. 319. 

The portrait of Sir Brian Tuke is the last of 
our category. Mr. Black, in ‘ Archweologia,’ 
xxxix. 5, says that the date 1527 is on this 
picture. There is another version of it at 
Munich. The knight was Secretary to Cardinal 
Wolsey, Clerk of the Parliaments, Master of the 
Posts, and Treasurer of the Chamber to Henry 
VIII. In the last he was a sort of patron 
of Holbein’s, paid him his salary—witness the 
still extant ofticial records—and disbursed to Sir 
P. Hobby the sum of “ xxiijli. vis. viijd. 
for his costes and expences sent in all possible 
dilligence for the Kings affaires in the parties 
of beyonde the see,” March, 1538, that is to 
say, on account of the journey made with Hol- 
bein to take the ‘‘ perftight picture” of the 
Duchess of Milan. 

Here end our notes on the unchallengeably 
genuiue English portraits by Holbein which are 
gathered in Gallery IV. of the Royal Academy. 
Of each of these likenesses the observer may say, 
in the terms of the distich below the master’s 
likeness of ‘ Derick Born,’ which is at Windsor, 
‘*Give him only a ‘voice, and thou wouldst 
believe that thou sawest him in his own person, 
living, and not painted.” 

We have now to consider a class of pictures. 
which on more or less reasonable grounds bear 
the names of Holbein and ‘his school.” It is 
convenient to deal with them in the order of 
the Catalogue, premising that none of them is 
certainly a production of the master of Augs- 
burg, although one or two of them may be so, 
disguised by alterations and ‘ restorations.” 
The first of these is the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Head of an Old Man (147), from Chatsworth, 
which Dr. Waagen rightly described as an ‘‘ ex- 
cellent picture, but somewhat too late for this 
master” (Holbein). It appears to be Flemish, 
is capitally drawn, painted with a solid impasto, 
which is distinct from Holbein’s mode, distin- 
guished by good modelling and broad precision 
of touch, with reddish carnations, and seems to- 
be a study for a large picture, probably of the 
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seventeenth century. It is very dirty.—-Viscount 
Midleton’s Portrait of a Lady (148) bears the 
name of Lucas de Heere, of whose work the 
‘Society of Antiquaries’ Queen Mary (202) is 
a first-rate example. It shows a much heavier 
‘touch than De Heere’s, and resembles that of 
Francis Pourbus and of his master F. Floris. 
It has been cruelly repainted, and is now nearly 
raw.—The Portrait of «a Man (150) holding a 
pink, a half-length figure, nearly in full face, 
with a flat, black cap on the head, and wearing 
a black doublet, is not Holbein’s, but a good, 
though much damaged, Flemish portrait of the 
ordinary kind, and proves the high pitch of 
skill attained by the school.—Mr. Butler's 
Henry Howard, Karl of Surrey (152), although 
no Holbein, is enjoyable for the fine drawing of 
the mouth, and the good modelling of the cheeks. 
—Mr. Boyce has lent his noteworthy Portrait 
of a Man (153), by an “ unknown” painter, 
and showing the pink in one hand, an emblem 
which is so frequent in works of this class as to 
be, apart from its significance, as common as 
cocked hats in Hudson’s portraits. Of Hudson 
it was said that, when required to put a hat on 
the head of one of his pictures, he could 
not resist an opportunity for putting another 
under one of the arms. We have seen old like- 
nesses with two pinks. The most admirable 
example of pink-bearing portraits is the superb 
‘L’Homme a |illet,’ by Van Eyck, which is 
at Berlin. The eyes of Mr. Boyce’s picture 
have been repainted. On the whole we should 
be content to ascribe this example to Q. Matsys, 
whose manner, or something like it, may be 
recognized in the bird’s-claw-like lean hands, 
the ruddy yellow of the carnations, the rather 
heavy shadows. It is, however, what is called 
a *‘school” picture, and a good one of its kind. 

We pass to Mr. Handford’s Laldy Heneage 
(157), a title we cannot question, but we see 
no reason far calling the picture a Holbein. 
The drawing of the mouth and nostrils is 
questionable, but if Holbein drew one thing 
better than another, which we will not ven- 
ture to assert, it was the human mouth. There 
is none of his handicraft in the mouth of 
this picture. If an artist’s name must be given 
to this picture, doubtless that of Old Pourbus 
will do as well, or better, than another.—Mr. 
Richmond may safely ascribe to John Bettes, a 
little-known English painter, the Portrait of a 
Young Man (158), which was here in 1875, No. 
175. This artist was said to have been a pupil 
of N. Hilliard, and to have died about 1570. 
The picture has the look of a serious, slow- 
witted, and astute man, probably a merchant, 
and is painted with reddish flesh, loaded in the 
lights, with rather thin shadows. A miniature 
by Bettes was here last year, from Windsor, 
‘Case F., 8.—Lord Spencer’s Portrait of Joost van 
Cleve, by himself (160), was lately at South Ken- 
sington, and is a fair, but by no means a 
superior, example of the painter’s manner. The 
expression is animated, the forms are clumsy, 
the shadows deep brown, the lights formless, 
the flesh is reddish, and the modelling en bloc. 
No. 206, Portrait of a Man, is attributed to the 
same painter, and shows much more refinement 
in painting than the last named, sound model- 
ling and drawing. The expression is extra- 
ordinarily animated, but the hands are clumsy. 
It is, on the whole, so good that we can hardly 
wonder that the name of Holbein was given to 
it until Dr. Waagen awarded it to Joost van 
‘Cleve. 

The Portrait of the Earl of Hertford (159), be- 
longing to Sir R. Wallace, bears, on unusually 
good grounds, the name of Clouet. It is re- 
markable for exquisite delicacy of touch, 
precision of modelling, and great brilliancy ; and 
it closely resembles those fine miniatures in the 
Louvre which bear the name of the same 
painter, or rather of his school, being ‘ Portrait 
de Francois I*™’ (?), No. 115, and ‘ Portrait de 
Charles de Coss¢,’ No. 116 of the Catalogue of 
French Pictures in the Louvre. They belong to 












arather numerous class of miniatures which were 
formerly appropriated to Holbein. Nearly 
equal to these are Lord Northbrook’s charming 
Portrait of a Nobleman (208), a miniature in 
three-quarters view to our left, wearing a black 
cap and drooping plume, painted with wonderful 
delicacy and brightness on a clear green back- 
ground, with perfect luminosity and admirable 
finish. The same may be said of No. 209, Por- 
trait of the Princess Charlotte of Frane, which 
belongs to the same owner, and is a most charm- 
ing picture of the half-length figure of a child, 
holding a toy with bells, full of animation, per- 
fectly spontaneous in its conception, and thorough 
in its delineation. It is right to say that none 
of these gems of art has an unchallengeable like- 
ness to those pictures which have been by 
common consent ascribed to F. Clouet, 
e.g. the large group at Castle Howard, the 
portrait in the Salon Carré of the Louvre, all 
of which exhibit a peculiar olive tint which 
predominates in the carnations, and is there 
not uninfluenced by a fine golden hue which 
suffuses it, a tint which pervades the pictures. 
Contrary to this characteristic quality, the flesh 
of miniatures of the class in question is pecu- 
liarly pure and rosy, its iUlumination very 
brilliant. On the other hand, these miniatures 
do not resemble those which we can hardly 
refuse to accept as Holbein’s, those ineffable 
masterpieces of art in small which were last 
year lent by the Queen to the Academicians, 
and exhibited in this gallery, Case F., Nos. 9 
(‘Edward VI.’), 15 (‘Henry VIII.’), and 25 
(‘ Holbein’ himself), the dates on which last do 
not, by the way, agree with that of the artist’s 
birth. Nor do the miniatures now before 
us very closely resemble those of ‘ Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ and ‘Francis II.,’ which most 
powerfully recall the numerous drawings in 
chalk which have long borne the name of Janet, 
and, like the above, were sent here from Windsor, 
Case I., Nos. 1 and 2. As to the last, it is note- 
worthy that Vanderdoort, in his Catalogue of 
Charles I.’s pictures, Nos. 32 and 33, which 
describes the works referred to, states that they 
were “supposed to be done by Jennet, a French 
limner.” 

Sir H. Hoare’s Portrait of a Child (162) looks 
like a German picture, but it is of later date 
than Holbein’s lifetime. There is a tine picture, 
ascribed to Peter Pourbus, a Portrait of R. 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester (164), which, if the 
dates be correct and the name of the sitter be 
right, ought to exhibit a very close resemblance 
to the capital likenesses of J. Fernagant and 
his wife, which are in the Academy at Bruges, 
Nos. 15 and 16, which were executed about the 
time claimed for their work, c. 1550. It shows 
much of P. Pourbus’s bright colouring, clear 
illumination, and facile pencil. It is the likeness 
of a handsome, showy man, more bold than wise, 
more audacious than refined, placed with rare 
animation on the canvas. The flesh painting is 
not very remote from that of Rubens, and 
seems almost the same as that of Antonio More. 
The whole is painted with freedom and remark- 
able feeling for light and relief. Lord De Lisle 
had a miniature of this peer, and Lord West- 
morland lent another portrait with this name, 
by an unknown artist, to the Manchester Art- 
Treasures Exhibition, No. 69, Portraits. 

The whole-length portrait of Sir Thomas 
Gresham (165), which is here described as of the 
**school of Holbein,” is, beyond a doubt, an 
Italian picture. Nearly twenty years ago Mr. 
Scharf, with great probability, suggested that it 
is the work of Girolamo da Treviso, who was in 
this country at the period it was painted, 1544. 
The figure stands upright, with gloves in the 
right hand, and wears a black dress and cap, a 
white lace collar ; at the feet lies that frequent 
memento mori, a human skull. Mr. Scharf 
suggested a resemblance between the workman- 
ship of this picture and that of the noble whole- 
length portrait of the Earl of Surrey at Knole, 
which was at the National Portrait Exhibition, 





1866, and shows the figure standing near a niche, 
with the motto ‘‘Sat superest,” near the feet, 
and the earl’s emblem, a broken column; the 
date 1546. To us the Knole picture seems much 
better, but we admit a considerable resemblance 
in the style—enough, no doubt, to justify us in 
assuming that there could not at one time have 
been two Italian painters of similar powers 
in this country. Girolamo was here at this 
period ; he painted in manner very like that of 
these portraits, but he was killed in 1544, two 
years before the date of the Knole picture. The 
Portrait of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
(166) is, like No. 164, attributed to P. Pourbus. 
The former is more like the ordinary work of 
the artist than the latter, which is a fine piece 
of characterization, a picture of a wary and 
astute man with a reddish nose ; he wears rings, 
one of which is a gold signet, the other contains 
what looks like a cat’s-eye, which, being sup- 
posed to insure and increase the wealth of the 
wearer, was much prized in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Marquis of Salisbury has a portrait 
of this statesman, which has been ascribed to 
Holbein, who died when the earl was thirteen (!), 
and otherwise ascribed to N. Amberger. Mr. 
Holford’s William West, First Lord Delawarr, 
(167) bears the name of Holbein; it is inferior to 
any of that master’s pieces, but a fine and 
meritorious picture in its way, the authorship 
of which might be hard to decide; but it has 
the hot opaque shadows, without reflections of 
the light, soft modelling, sharp definitions, and 
the reddish flesh of Van Cleve; and the hands 
are loose, vacant, and coarsely drawn, as they 
are in that artist’s works. Compare the latter 
members with the hands drawn by Holbein in 
‘Lady Guildford’ (171), ‘Sir H. Guildford’ 
(174), and the ‘ Duke of Norfolk’ (180). ‘ Lord 
Delawarr’ was here in 1870, No. 23, and then, 
as now, called a ‘‘ Holbein” (!). The oppor- 
tunities for comparing it with genuine pictures 
by the last-named master which are offered by 
this exhibition will suffice to dispose finally of 
its claims to be by him. Mr. Wornum suggested 
Strete as likely to have painted this example 
of a later manner than Holbein’s. 











THE COPYRIGHT CONSOLIDATION AND AMENDMENT 
BILL, 1879, IN ITS RELATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 


Il. 

WE have already pointed out the difficulty of 
consolidating in one Bill the various subjects 
of copyright, differing as they do in their essen- 
tial natures, and quoted part of the first section 
relating to paintings in proof of the danger that 
the exact requirements of each individual branch 
should be sacrificed to the uniformity of the 
whole measure. 

We have, however, not exhausted our objec- 
tions to this section (25 in the Bill), which con- 
tinues thus: “ Provided that there shall be no 
copyright in a painting unless the painting, and 
every copy thereof made with the author’s con- 
sent before the painting is published, bears the 
author’s name and the date of the execution of 
the painting.” 

This is entirely new and original; there is 
nothing in the Report to justify or even to sug- 
gest it ; nor is it easy to divine its object. 

It may be that the draughtsman was under 
the impression, still too prevalent, that copyright 
is a monopoly injurious to the public, which 
should be clogged by every conceivable fetter. 
If so, this proviso is admirably adapted for 
the purpose. Our readers are probably aware 
that it is a common practice with artists to have 
a photograph taken of every important work 
before completion. This photograph is used for 
reference in case (as often happens) the early 
and careful drawing of details is lost in finally 
balancing the tones of light and shade to bring 
the picture into harmony of chiaroscuro, 

This photograph, nay, even the negative of 
this photograph, which would probably not be 
in the artist’s possession, would be a copy made 
with the author’s consent before publication, 
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and must, therefore, as a condition precedent to 
copyright, bear his name and the date of execu- 
tion of the painting. As the painting would not 
be completely executed at the time the photo- 
graph is taken, the date of execution could not 
then and there be marked upon the negative, 
and it is easy to foresee how constantly it 
would be forgotten when once the picture 
was finished and other work taken in hand. 
And yet, should the negative afterwards be 
found fatally wanting in the “‘ date of execu- 
tion,” a publisher who, maybe, has spent thou- 
sands of pounds in engraving the picture, would 
lose his copyright. 

It is probable, however, that the draughtsman 
was perfectly innocent of any feeling either 
hostile or friendly to copyright, but that under- 
standing the word only in its restricted and popular 
sense, as the right to copy and to forbid others to 
copy the painting on a particular piece of canvas, 
he thought it necessary to ear-mark all legally 
authorized copies of that painting. If this be 
the object, we do not see that the proviso would 
be of any use, for subsequent copies may legally 
be made by the author or by any other person 
with the written consent of the proprietor of 
the copyright, and such subsequent copies could 
not, of course, bear the name of the author and 
the date of execution of the painting. If they 
did bear his name, and were in the course of 
time offered for sale by any person who could 
not prove they were made ‘‘with the written 
consent of the proprietor of the copyright,” 
they would be liable to be seized as spurious 
under a later section of the Act. If, on the 
contrary, they did not bear the author’s name 
and the date of execution of the painting, we 
cannot but think it would lead to confusion that 
some but not all the legitimate copies of a work 
should be signed and dated. 

As we said before, it is the design, meaning 
thereby the individual form of thought, that 
should be protected, not the particular embodi- 
ment of that design. Once protect the design, 
and the law which says that a copy of a copy 
is an infringement of copyright in the original 
will meet every conceivable case of piracy. If 
this be not done nothing short of ear-marking 
and registering not only every original work of 
art, but every copy of such original in any 
known form of art in any material and of any 
size (which is manifestly impossible), will be of 
the slightest use. 

There is still one other object the draughts- 
man may have had in view, but this will be 
more readily understood hereafter when we 
have considered the meaning assigned by defini- 
tion to the term “‘ copy.” 

To proceed in order, the next section (26) 
runs thus :—-‘‘Copyright in a painting published 
after the commencement of this Act shall 
endure for the following terms : 

‘*(a) If the painting is published in the lifetime 
of the author, for the life of the author and 
thirty years after his death.” 

So far, with the exception of the reference 
to publication, this is in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners. 

“‘(b) If the painting is published after the 
death of the author, for thirty years from the 
date of publication.” 

This is entirely ‘‘new and original” as applied 
to painting. It has been copied (‘‘ for the sake 
of uniformity,” probably) from a similar pro- 
vision in an earlier clause in the Bill relating to 
books. 

This section in connexion with a later clause 
would lead to a curious result. In the general 
provisions as to works of art it is enacted that 
any person who fraudulently signs or otherwise 
affixes to any painting any name, initials, or 
monogram, or who fraudulently offers for sale 
any painting as having been made by the author 
of the original work, of which it is a copy or 
imitation, shall be liable to certain fines. It is, 





however, provided that no penalty shall be in- 
curred under this section 


unless the person 











whose name, initials, or monogram is or are 
used, or to whom a spurious work is ascribed, is 
alive at the time when the offence was com- 
mitted, or was alive within twenty years before 
that time. 

' But as copyright is to endure for at least 
thirty years after death, and in posthumous 
works may endure longer, it is evident that for 
ten or more years of the term of copyright in 
eyery painting, any one may, without incurring 
those penalties, fraudulently sign the name of 
te author of such painting on any copy of the 

inting, and, when he has done so, may with 
eqpal impunity fraudulently offer it for sale as 
ay original, We are not, of course, considering 
wa ether thpse acts would or would not amount 
tala ‘cheat at common law,” but it is clear that 
n% penalty | yould be incurred under the statute. 

This lindtation of the time within which 
pevalties cana be enforced has been transcribed 
The Commissioners 


from the Act of 1862. 
d& not notice it in their Report, but it seems 
rgpugnant to public policy. It may be that 


the reputation of an artist who has been 
dead twenty years would suffer little by spu- 
Tppus imitations, which could scarcely be made 
with profit unless the popularity of his works 
were firmly established. It may be that 
there would be great difficulty in proving the 
fraudulent act, and that the actual money 
damage to the personal representatives of the 
deceased artist would be infinitesimal. But it 
must be remembered that the fraud on the pur- 
chaser, that is, on the public, is no less injurious 
than it would have been were the artist alive at 
the time of its perpetration ; and it is, we be- 
lieve, a new doctrine that no punishment should 
be assigned to a crime simply on the ground of 
the difficulty of convicting the offender. 

We have not yet touched on some of the most 
vital points in the Bill. As, however, in the 
endeavour to make our criticisms intelligible to 
those who have not seen the Bill, we have been 
obliged to set out the provisions at considerable 
length, we shall reserve our comments on these 
points for a future article. 


THE SO-CALLED ‘6 CUSTARD APPLE ” OF THE AJANTA 
CAVE PAINTINGS AND BHARHUT SCULPTURES. 
In the review of General Cunningham’s im- 

portant work on the ‘Stipa of Bharhut,’ given 

in the Athenwum of December 27th, 1879, it is 
said that the dispute, raised in my letter to you 
of October 26th, 1874, as to the identity of 

a fruit represented in the Ajanta cave paintings, 

must, on the evidence of {he Bharhut sculptures, 

be decided in favour off General Cunningham’s 
contention that it is the ‘‘custard apple” of 

Anglo-Indians (Annona'squamosa, the sweet sop). 

It was pointed out in riy letter that the fruit in 

the Ajanta cave painiings seemed to be a re- 

presentation of the ‘custard apple,” and that 

General Cunninghazh had identified a fruit 

represented in the Muttra sculptures (‘ Archee- 

ological Survey of India,’ vol. ili. fig. c, p. 12) 

as the so-called ‘‘ custard apple,” but that in 

either case this was impossible, as the so-called 

‘* custard apple,” i. e. sweet sop, was a native of 

the West Indies, and was not known in the 

East Indies until introduced by the Portuguese. 

The sweet sop, or Anglo-Indian ‘‘ custard apple,” 

and the true custard apple, the ‘‘ bullock’s 

heart” of Anglo-Indians (Annona reticulata), 
were first accurately described and figured by 

Van Rheede, 1676-1703. One or other of 

these fruits is, however, referred to, as was 

pointed out by Col. Yule in the Geographical 

Magazine for February, 1875, so far back as 

1525 by Oviedo, in his history of the West 

Indies. Under the native name of guanabano 

he describes a tree which has been identified 

with Annona muricata, the sour sop (Anno- 
nam muricatam of Garcia d’Orta, 1567), and 
immediately afterwards he describes a tree 
called anon, “‘the fruit of which hath a great 
similitude to the fruit of the guanabano.” Ex- 





cepting Masters I do not know a writer on 
botany who states that any of these Annonas are 
natives of the East Indies, and Plumier’s A. 
Asiatica is simply a confusion of A. muricata and 
A, reticulata. The ‘custard apple” of Anglo- 
Indians is obviously a native of the West 
Indies, and is not found truly wild anywhere 
in India, although, from its having become 
naturalized throughout the peninsula, as far 
north as the Punjaub, it is not surprising that 
it is occasionally found in an uncultivated state 
also, as about old forts and gardens, particularly 
in Central India, where I presume it was that 
General Cunningham found the ‘‘ wild” trees 
which he ‘‘ cannot help suspecting...... to be in- 
digenous.” They were certainly not indigenous 
species, but trees which had simply become 
wild, and it is impossible, therefore, that the so- 
called ‘‘ custard apple,” or sweet sop, can be 
the fruit or tree represented in the sculptures 
of Bharhut and Muttra and the Ajanta cave 
paintings, which were all executed long before 
the discovery of America by Columbus, 1492. 
Anyone who has travelled in the Concans, in Goa, 
and Canara, and seen the wide extended tracts. 
of * wild” common casheu, forming the dense 
jungles which range for miles along the bright 
sea-shore of Western India, might well suspect 
this tree also to be indigenous ; but it is really 
a Portuguese introduction, like the sweet sop. 
It is a native of South America, but has become 
completely domesticated on the coasts of Mala- 
bar and Coromandel, in the southern Carnatic 
and Chittagong. 

In the letter written in 1874 to the Athenewm 
I said it was hard to say what the fruit repre- 
sented in the Ajanta cave paintings could be, since 
it was not the so-called ‘‘custard apple” ; but the 
moment I opened General Cunningham’s wonder- 
ful photegraphs of the Stipa of Bharhut, I felt 
that it was probably the jack, Artocarpus integri- 
folia. The jack may not be indigenous to India, 
but its native country lies somewhere, above or 
beneath the sea, between the coasts of Western 
India and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
whence it must have been introduced at an early 
age into Central India, Oude, and Bahar, and 
it had probably become one of the most vener- 
able, as it is one of the most ‘‘ kenspeckle,’”” 
objects of the forest Flora of India long before 
the age of the sculptures of Bharhut and Muttra 
and the Ajanta cave paintings. In the genus. 
Artocarpus the male and female flowers are 
gathered into separate globular and cylindrical 
heads, and the ‘‘ custard apple”-like fruits in 
these ancient Buddhistic paintings and sculp- 
tures appear to me to be representations of the 
immature mass of the fructitication of the jack. 
The leaves represented along with them are cer- 
tainly those of the jack. Compare Wight’s 
‘Tcones,’ 679 to 682; Rumphius, vol. i. plates 
29 to 33; Van Rheede, vol. iii. fig. 26 to 28 ; 
Roxburgh, ‘ Coromandel,’ vol. iii. fig. 250; and 
Bot. Maq., fig. 2833, 2834, and 2869 to 2871. 

It seems worth noting, although I do not 
understand the significance of such etymological 
likenesses, that the custard’ apple of India 
(sitaphul), called by the natives of Bengal ata, 
is called by the Philippine Islanders ate. The 
Arab sailors of the Indian seas call it manwa- 
papawa. The spelling of the generic botanical 
naine with one n—Anona—which now prevails, 
is derived from the native West Indian name of 
the plant, given by Oviedo. The older scientific 
name, Annona, was given from a confusion with 
the Latin word annona, ‘‘ the year’s harvest of 
wheat’; and it adds to the pleasures of life to- 
perpetuate an error with anything of romantic: 
association. GrorGE Brrpwoop. 








Hine-Art Gossip. 

WE record the death, on the 8th instant, of 
Mr. F. 8. Cary, son of the translator of ‘ Dante,’ 
and for more than thirty years principal of the 
well-known school of art in Bloomsbury, where 
some of our best-known artists began to study 
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their profession. Mr. Cary was one of the 
competitors in the Westminster Hall exhibitions. 

A NEw series of regulations for the manage- 
ment and arrangement of the next Salon has 
been published. It contains some important 
modifications of the former rules. 

Coror’s pupil, M. de Groiseilliez, a landscape 
painter of ability, is dead. 

Ir is proposed to hold, in the Hotel de Cluny, 
an exhibition of the works of Viollet-le-Duc. 

THe members of the Manchester Limners’ 
Club have just opened in that city a collection 
of their works. 

‘Tue Influence of Joy upon the Workman 
and his Work,’ by Mr. H. Bendelack Hewetson, 
which will appear in a few days, will contain 
several autotype fac-similes of drawings by 
William Blake and others. 

AmonG other results of the recent protests of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings and its home and foreign allies against the 
‘‘restoration ” of St. Mark’s, Venice, has been 
the publication of a tract called ‘San Marco, gl’ 
Inglesi e Noi,’ a reissue of papers printed in a 
Venetian periodical, which prove that some 
representatives of Italian opinion have been far 
from rejecting with scorn and resentment the 
remonstrances of the ‘anti - restorationists,” 
French and English. It is obvious that the 
alarm was by no means groundless ; protests 
had been already made in Italy and Venice 
against operations similar to those in ques- 
tion. We all know what Mr. Ruskin wrote 
long ago, and that in 1870 it was proposed 
completely to restore the building, within and 
without. Four years ago we protested against 
the devastation of the pavement. It is shown 
by this tract that the laissez-faire policy, which 
has been advocated by dilettanti and friends of 
the official architects, is not accepted by a large 
and cultivated class of Italians. An interesting 
article, entitled ‘Ein Kapitel iiber die Restaura- 
tion von Kunstwerken,’ appeared in the Nutional 
Zeitung of the 4th inst. Needless to say, it con- 
demns the restoration of St. Mark’s by Signor 
Meduna. 

Tue Assyrian and Egyptian objects which be- 
longed to the Indian Museum have arrived at the 
British Museum. The most remarkable objects 
are a very large Assyrian slab, with the figure of 
Duty, and an Egyptian muminy in three coftins. 
A large number of Buddhist bas-reliefs from 
Amravati have also come, and a Punic inscription. 

Messrs. Hunt & Roskett have published a 
medal to commemorate ‘‘ the 29th December, 
1879,” at ‘‘ Liverpool,” birthday of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and bearing on the obverse a bust of the 
orator in profile to our right, with his name in a 
legend above and ‘ At. 70” below the head. 
On the reverse are two branches of bay (?) and 
olive respectively. The former looks a good 
deal like willow, but probably the ‘‘meed of 
jpoets sage” is intended. The relief of the head 
is so unusually high that the rim is useless to 
protect the sculpture ; the face is modelled with a 
great deal of neatness and care, but no excess of 
strength or consummate learning, by Mr. L. C. 
Wyon, from a bust by Mr. Boehm. On the 
whole the likeness is rather prosaic than heroic ; 
and while ‘‘ time’s furrows” have been filled, 
so that the statesman looks little more than forty- 
five years of age, the contours have less sharpness 
and fineness, less precision and “size,” than in 
nature. The face expresses firmness and en- 
durance rather than penetration, irritability, 
passion, or energy. In short, here is the ex- 
pression of Cobden on the features of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is only in one light that the likeness 
is at all just and the skill of the medallist be- 
comes distinct. 

“S. P. O.” writes :—‘‘ From the advertise- 
ment sheet of the Times, January 3rd, I cut the 
following, viz., ‘To be sold, the materials of the 
Cloister of the Carmelites of Pont l Abbé, built 
an 1383, perfectly intact. Classed as an his- 





torical monument. Address M. Lesneven, 
Solicitor, Quimper, Finistére,’ and commend 
it to the notice of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. Those barbarians the 
English will buy anything. ‘Nos _ paysans 
fouillent en Vandales quand l’ceuvre n'est pas 
trop difficile, et, le dirai-je, ils vendent aux 
Anglais les tombeaus de leurs péres!’ So ex- 
claimed the late Préfet of the Morbihan, M. 
René Galles, eighteen years ago. What does 
the Préfet of Finistére say to the above?” 

Tue reconstruction of the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris, has been pushed so far forward that the 
windows on the side of the Rue de Rivoli are 
nearly finished ; the facades of the interior court 
have reached the third story. It is expected 
that the whole of the building operations will 
be completed during 1881. 

Mosr of our readers will be sorry to hear that 
Mr. Thomas Landseer is seriously ill. 

AN artist Correspondent calls attention to the 
fact that since Mr. Woolner’s resignation of the 
office, nearly two years ago, there has been no 
Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy. It 
was stated at one time that, pending an election 
to fill this post, the duties would be put into 
commission. 





MUSIC 
Be ae 
THE WEEK. 

Her MaJesty’s THEATRE.—Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

Sr. JAMEs’s HALL.—Popular Concerts. 

As already announced, the present season 
of English opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
was inaugurated last Saturday by a per- 
formance of ‘ Rienzi ’—the work with which, 
nearly a year ago, Mr. Carl Rosa opened his 
last season at the same house. It was a 
source of universal regret that the state of 
Mr. Rosa’s health rendered it impossible for 
him to conduct the performance in person. 
Our readers will not be surprised to learn 
that the severe and continuous strain upon 
the bodily and mental energies which are 
involved in the direction of an operatic 
company in London and the provinces almost 
from one year’s end to another have rendered 
a period of repose a necessity, and they will 
join in the hope that Mr. Rosa’s enforced 
rest may result in his speedy and complete 
restoration to health. During his absence 
his post is ably filled by Mr. Randegger. 

As ‘Rienzi’ is no longer a novelty to our 
public, a few words about the salient features 
of Saturday’s performance are all that will 
be needed. First in importance must be 


named the debut of Herr Schott, from 
Hanover, as the Roman tribune. It will 
be remembered by many that Herr 


Schott was heard at St. James’s Hall last 
June, cn the occasion of Dr. Hans von 
Biilow’s recitals; but on the stage he 
shows to more advantage than in the con- 
cert-room. His voice is of exceptional 
power, and equal to the most arduous 
dramatic parts. He has a fine stage pre- 
sence, and, so far as can be judged from one 
performance, is a most admirable actor. As 
a vocalist he is less successful: in declama- 
tory passages he is excellent, but his canta- 
bile singing is not satisfactory. Besides 
this, there was on Saturday a tendency to 
sing sharp, which was at times unpleasantly 
notices ible. Yet, though not perfect as a 
singer, much may be pardoned to one who 
shows such real dramatic power as was 
evinced by Herr Schott on Saturday. The 
part of Loheugrin, for which we understand 
he is cast, will probably suit him even better 


than that of Rienzi. The first appearance 
of Mdlle. Lido on the English stage was 
another point for notice. ‘The talented young 
artist sang the part of Irene extremely well, 
though her acting struck us as somewhat too 
reserved. The Adriano of Miss Josephine 
Yorke was one of the best impersonations of 
the evening. Both in singing and acting 
Miss Yorke appeared to almost greater ad- 
vantage than in any part she has previously 
| undertaken. The general ensemble of the 
| performance deserves the highest praise. 
All the minor parts were well sustained, and 
band and chorus were, as usual, excellent ; 
whilethe scenicarrangements didthe greatest 
credit to the skill and taste of Mr. G. H. 
Be tjemann, the stage manager. 

‘armen’ was given on Monday evening, 
with a cast in most r ‘spects identical w ith 
that of last season, Madame Selina Dolaro 
resuming her effective impersonation of the 
heartless gipsy, while Signor Leli was even 
more forcible and dramatic than heretofore 
as Jos¢. The Escamillo of Mr. Walter 
Bolton, and the Dancairo and Remendado 
of Messrs. Snazelle and Charles Lyall are 
also familiar. Miss Julia Gaylord, one of 
the most finished artists now on the stage, 
gave unusual importance to the part of 
Micatla, and the two gipsy girls, Frasquita 
and Mercedes, were represented by Miss 
Annette Albu and Miss Josephine Yorke. 
The former, a débutante, who had made a 
very successful first appearance on Saturday 
in the small part of the Messenger of Peace 

‘Rienzi,’ has a voice of charming quality, 
and sings with much taste. When she has 
gained more experience she will doubtless 
be found a valuable acquisition to Mr. Rosa’s 
already very strong company. 

The first production in London of the 
English version of Thomas’s ‘Mignon’ on 
Tuesday evening proved one of the most 
complete successes which Mr. Rosa has as 
yet scored. ‘Taken all in all, it may well be 
doubted if so satisfactor ya rendering of the 
work has ever been heard in this country. 
Not only was the cast unusually strong, but 
the opera was given with a finish in every 
department and a minute attention to detail 
which left absolutely nothing to desire. It 
is in this excellence of ensemble that Mr. 
Rosa’s performances show so marked a 
superiority over those of the Italian season ; 
for real artistic enjoyment, indeed, compari- 
son between the two is hardly possible. It 
would be difficult to over-praise the Mignon 
of Miss Julia Gaylord; no more highly 
finished and sympathetic realization of the 
part can be well conceived, while her sing- 
ing was quite on a par with her acting. As 
Philina Miss Georgina Burns obtained a 
most brilliant and well-deserved success. 
This young lady has made great progress 
since we heard her with this company last 
year. The music of Philina is very showy 
and difficult, but Miss Burns proved her- 
self fully equal to its requirements. Mr. 
Joseph Maas made the most of the part of 
Wilhelm Meister, his fine voice being heard 
to great advantage, especially in his two 
songs in the second and third acts. Mr. 
Charles Lyall as Laertes was as amusing as 
usual ; and Madame Selina Dolaro and Mr. 
Leslie Crotty were satisfactory as Frederic 
and Lothario. ‘The small part of Giarno 
| Was capitally given by Mr. Betjemann, the 
| stage manager, who, being an excellent 
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violinist, played on the stage the violin solo 
usually performed in the orchestra. 
Whether the effect was intended or not by 
the composer, it is certainly appropriate, 
and adds to the realism of the situation. 
Both band and chorus, conducted on this 
occasion by Mr. John Pew, one of the 
chorus-masters, were perfect; and ‘ Mignon’ 
as performed by Mr. Rosa’s company is a 
far more enjoyable work than the same 
opera in Italian. To-night the ‘ Bohemian 
Girl’ is to be given, with Miss Georgina 
Burns as Arline; and for Tuesday next the 
production of Goetz’s ‘Taming of the Shrew’ 
is promised. 

Mr. Chappell’s programme on Monday 
contained a sonata by Giuseppe Valentini, 
played by Signor Piatti. Fétis mentions 
tive musicians by the name of Valentini, the 
most celebrated being Pietro Francesco, who 
lived at Rome, and died there in 1654. 
Giuseppe Valentini flourished about a cen- 
tury later. He published many works for 
stringed instruments, and was himself a 
talented performer. The sonata presented 
on Monday is one of a set entitled ** Sonate 
a violino solo e basso continuo, Op. 8.” 
Signor Piatti states that they were intended 
either for violin or violoncello, and we do 
not doubt that he has authority for his as- 
sertion. The work under notice contains 
five brief movements, all in © major. The 
passage writing for the solo instrument is 
very brilliant, but otherwise there is nothing 
remarkable in the music. An interesting 
piano accompaniment and a showy cadenza 
were added by Signor Piatti, whose execu- 
tion of the rococo work was as near perfec- 
tion as possible. The singing of Miss 
Damian at this concert merits a word of 
commendation. Her style is as yet somewhat 
cold, but her voice is rich in quality and 
her method admirable. Mdlle. Janotha’s 
rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in bp, 
Op. 28 (‘ Pastorale’), on Saturday, may be 
quoted as one of her best performances this 
season. The Polish pianist is heard to the 
greatest advantage in the interpretation of 
works of cali and poetie genre, as distinct 
from those demanding vigour and_ brilliant 
execution, and hence the Nonata in p suited 
her to a nicety. 





Musical Gossip. 

Mr. Boosry’s Ballad Concerts were resumed 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening, 
when a programme of the usual variety and 
interest was provided. 

Dr. Hans von Bttow will make his first 
appearance in London this season to-day at the 
Popular Concert, when he will play Bach’s 
Suite Anglaise in p minor, No. 6. He will 
give two recitals at St. James’s Hall, on Thurs- 
day, 29th inst., and Wednesday, 4th prox. 

Mr. CHartes Hatre will conduct two con- 
certs at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, March 
9h, at which his Manchester orchestra of 
eighty-two performers will play. The sym- 
phonies to be performed are the ‘ Eroica,’ and 
the No. 7, in a, of Beethoven, the Ninth, in ¢, 
of Schubert, and the No. 2, in p, of Brahms. 

Tue Philharmonic Society has issued the pro- 
spectus of its coming season, the sixty-eighth of 
its existence. Eight concerts will be given in 
St. James’s Hall, on February 5th, 19th, March 
4th, 18th, April 28th, May 19th, June 9th and 
30th. It was stated some time since that a 
resolution had been passed by the directors that 
at each concert some important work by an 





English composer should be produced. Unfor- 
tunately, if we may judge from the programmes 
of the first four concerts, the directors do not 
appear to have, had the courage to carry out 
their resolution’ to more than a very limited 
extent. At the first concert, it is true, a new 
manuscript Overture, ‘Hero and Leander,’ by 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, is to be given ; but the 
only English piece in the second concert is 
Bennett’s Overture to the ‘ Naiades,’ which is 
by no means a novelty, while the third concert 
gives only a new song by Mr. J. F. Barnett; 
and in the programme of the fourth no English 
name at all appears. Overtures by Messrs. 
C. E. Stephens and Harold Thomas and a 
pianoforte concerto by Mr. A. H. Jackson are 
promised for some of the concerts after Easter, 
but, on the whole, English music appears to 
have been doled out with a most sparing hand. 
Mr. W. G. Cusins will continue to hold the 
post of conductor. 

M. Cuartes Lamovrevx, the ex-conductor of 
the Paris Opera, is engaged on the realization 
of a project long since conceived by him, which 
consists in the founding of an institution for 
performing on a grand scale musical compo- 
sitions, both vocal and instrumental, of all ages, 
countries, and schools, and also of bringing to- 
gether eminent performers of every nationality. 
He is associated in his scheme with M. Jules 
Delahaye, formerly general secretary of the 
Opera; and both are engaged in forming a 
company for the erection and management of 
a grand concert-hall, suitable for the large 
masses of performers whom they propose to 
assemble for their concerts. 

THE Musikulisches Wochenblatt states that Herr 
Carl Reinecke is to be appointed Cantor of the 
Thomas-Schule in Leipzig, as successor to the 
late E. F. Richter. 

HanpveEv’s ‘ Deborah’ has lately been revived 
at Berlin at a concert of the Kénigliche Hoch- 
schule, but, with the exception of some of the 
massive choruses, it is said to have produced but 
little effect. 

THe Town Council of Lyons has increased 
the subvention to the Grand Théatre of that 
city from 144,000 to 300,000 frances. 

Waaener’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ is to be given 
in the Leipzig Stadttheater next June. The 
principal parts are to be sung by Herr and 
Frau Vogl, of Munich, two of the most dis- 
tinguished singers of Wagner’s music. 

Herr HeryricH ScHLESINGER, for many 
years head of the well-known publishing firm 
of Berlin, died in that city on the 14th ult. 
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THE WEEK. 

Roya.ry.—‘ Midge,’ a Three-Act Comedy. By 
Martin and J. P. Burnett. 

Wirt all the pretension of its three acts, 
and with all its comedy airs and graces, 
‘Midge,’ the new play produced at the 
Royalty, is, in fact, but a préce d’ occasion. 
It serves to show in female attire and as a 
species of modernized Hoyden a young 
actress whose reputation has been won as a 
boy. In saying that it does this successfully 
the highest praise to which it is entitled is 
bestowed. It has, in addition, dialogue 
which strains violently after wit, and now 
and then reaches the point aimed at, and 
characters which have a certain amount of 
freshness. That the seriousness necessary 
to comedy is not kept in view is shown when 
in the last act the characters are paired oft 


R. J. 








as in farce without régard to probability, 
and a penniless painter is thrust into the 
arms ot a lady of rank, and the son of a 
county magnate transferred from one per- 
sonage to another, until he determines to 
espouse a French waiting-maid. In treat- 
ment of this kind is found the chief vindica- 
tion of ‘ Midge,’ as well as its chief defect. 
A play in which such things are presented 
is essentially unreal, and is, therefore, not 
to be judged by the standard applied to 
more serious work. The daughter of an 
officer who has been dismissed from his 
regiment under the most dishonouring sus- 
picions, Midge has dwelt with her father, 
meeting none but broken-down gamblers 
and the pigeons they pluck, and numbering 
apparently among her acquaintances not a 
single female. ‘Tothis beggar maiden Lord 
Annerslie comes as King Cophetua. He 
wins the young heart, and is worshipped 
by the girl to whom he stoops. At first his 
uncle, the proud Earl of Carntowers, hesi- 
tates to give the requisite approval to the 
match. When, indeed, he hears the 
heroine is base born his consent is refused. 
In the end the statement proves to be the 
malignant invention of a discarded suitor, 
and the earl then bestows his benedic- 
tion. ‘To show how complete a conquest 
has been made of prejudices, the marriage 
of Marjorie Preston, otherwise Midge, to 
Lord Annerslie prepares the way for other 
nuptials between Lady Caroline Wynstay, 
the earl’s sister, and Jobn Gastern, an un- 
recognized painter, who has been a constant 
guest at the assemblages at Monaco or 
Boulogne. 

This piece is just what Miss Jennie Lee, 
who plays Midge, makes it. Possessing 
very graceful and winning ways, and a vein 
of genuine pathos, Miss Lee presents the 
character of the wild, exuberant, irrepress- 
ible, noisy, self-reliant, and rather ‘‘cheeky” 
maiden in very attractive form, and so gives 
the play a measure of absolute vitality. 
Her worst extravagances are more than 
pardonable from the masculine standpoint, 
and there is an undercurrent of true woman- 
liness that asserts itself at times with singu- 
larly refreshing effect. Support, which 
was in the main effective, was supplied 
by actors many of whom are new to 
London. Mdlle. Hébert, whose perform- 
ances as a member of various French com- 
panies appearing in England won her some 
reputation, played with much vivacity as a 
soubrette, and Mr. Burnett was seen to ad- 
vantage asa staunch protector of the heroine. 
What was most remarkable in the perform- 
ance was, however, the kind of exposition 
given by actors, many of them previously 
unknown, of characters that were really 
difficult to play. Judged from this stand- 
point the representation is of happy omen. 
It is doubtful whether ‘Midge’ has in it 
the elements of any enduring popularity. 
It lacks genuineness. Its reception was, 
however, favourable. 








Dramatic Gossip, 

ANOTHER attempt to found a Dramatic Aca- 
demy is announced. At a meeting of actors 
and others interested in the drama, which was 
held on Tuesday last, it was resolved that it is 
desirable to found a rational Dramatic Aca- 
demy, and Messrs. Hare, Byron, Neville, Vezin, 
and Ryder were nominated members of a com- 
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mittee for the purpose of drawing up a scheme 
likely to meet the approval of the histrionic 
profession. It is too early as yet to pronounce 
any opinion upon the prospects of a scheme 
that crops up periodically and is as often aban- 
doned, but that may yet lead to eminently 
desirable results. 


Tue issue of the proceedings against the Era 
is satisfactory in all respects. Such strictures 
as were passed by the Era upon attempts to 
degrade the stage by linking it with prostitution 
are more than defensible in a recognized organ 
of the theatrical profession. At a period, more- 
over, when the rights of journalism are doubtful 
and ill defined, a verdict under such conditions 
in favour of a newspaper is, to say the least, 
encouraging. 


Mr. CuHarzes Pascor has in preparation a 
companion volume to ‘ The Dramatic List,’ with 
the title ‘Contemporary English Dramatists.’ 
It will present a record of their principal stage- 
plays and contributions to dramatic literature, 
with critical notices from the leading journals. 
If the requisite aid is afforded him by the 
authors themselves, Mr. Pascoe hopes, in addi- 
tion, to give in outline the story or plot of each 
play, together with the original cast of per- 
formers. 


MM. Hierotytre Raymonp anp G. Perir 
are the authors of a three-act comedy entitled 
‘M. de Barbizon,’ which has been produced at 
the Palais Royal, with MM. Geoffroy, Daubray, 
and Lhéritier, and Madame Charlotte Reynard 
in the principal réles. It is as trivial in plot as 
previous pieces at the same house. 

‘Danret Rocuar’ is the title at present be- 
stowed by M. Sardou on the new play forth- 
coming at the Théatre Frangais. 


‘L’Assommorr’ has been revived at the Am- 
bigu Comique, with M. Gil Naza and M. Dailly 
in their origimal ;éles of Coupeau and Mes 
Bottes. 

*‘Bancate et Ci’ is the title of a melo-drama 
by M. E. Morel, in five acts and seven tableaux, 
which has been produced at the Théatre de 


Cluny. 
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LITERATURE 
Russia before and after the War. By the 
Author of ‘Society in Petersburg.’ 


Translated from the German (with later 
Additions by the Author) by Edward 
Fairfax Taylor. (Longmans & Co.) 


scene which the author 


Ir is a very gloom 
~ ‘Russland vor und nach dem Kriege’ 
brings before our eyes. The impression 


left upon the mind by his book is something 





akin to that produced by Vereshchagin’s 
picture, lately « ited in London, repre- 
senting the Emperor of Russia watching 
me of the unsuccessful attacks upon Plevna | 
—a feeling of depression, of sadness at the 






undergone, of indigna- 


thought ot sufie 





tion against the persons responsible for its 
unnecessary infliction. As a general rule 





reliance upon what is 
for writers who con- 
hat country are usually 
uly some cause to serve 
blame. Unfor- 


it is not safe 

written about Russia, 
cern themselves w 
partisans, have 
by their praise or tl 
tunately, too, one singularly impartial autho- 
rity, Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, whose opinion 
on the of affairs would be of 
the greatest v: ias lately kept silence on 
Russian questions. The exceedingly shrewd 
and well-informed contributor to the Neue 
Freie whose ‘Pictures of St. Peters- 
burg Society’ have never attracted in Eng- 
land anything like the attention they deserve e, 
has now come forward to supply his place. 
It was rumoured that Mr. Wallace intended to 





or their 


present state 
“watg 


Pre SSé, 








write a book upon the state of Russia before 
and after the war. If so, he has been 
anticipated; and that by a formidable 


1 
| 
i 


tival—one who has lived much behind the 
scenes, is conversant with the gossip which 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow just now 
compensates to some degree for the want 
of a free press, and is remarkably fair, con- 
sidering that it is his business to be satirical. 
At times his contempt for Russianiofficials 
and ecclesiastics betrays him into obvious ex- 
aggerations. ‘To say, for instance, that the 
Russian clergy ‘* have been ordained for the 
most part by dignitaries of the Church who 
regarded as their chief mission the persecu- 
tion of heretics, and whose folly was only 
surpassed by their cruelty,” is to go de- 
cidedly too far. But on the great majority 
of his statements reliance may fairly be 
placed. 

The prospects of Russia appear to his 
eyes gloomy in the extreme. If the reforms 





are not speedily granted which all Russians 
of sense and moder ation desire, 

“then the only question to be decided, and to 
be decided very shortly, will be this: Whether 
Europe will live [sic] to see, first, the collapse 
of the old system of Absolutism, and then a 
foreign war for the purpose of diverting the 
national mind, or whether a war is to come first 
(begun with the help of France), and the revo- 
lution is to follow at the news of the first 
defeat.” 

According to our author the cultivated 
classes of Russia are profoundly disaffected. 
Nor is that wonderful, considering the com- 
bined folly and harshness of the repressive 
measures introduced by the generals under 
whose rule the cities have been placed. 
Society might well be discontented with a 
government which suddenly, after Solovief’s 
attempt upon the emperor’s life, ‘‘paralyzed, 
or rather superseded, the action of the 
courts of law, leavi ing them only the sem- 
blance of jurisdiction”; which for weeks 
‘* constituted the house-porters (dvorniks) at St. 
Petersburg the responsible overseers of the con- 
duct of the whole population of the capital ; and 
which attempted to regulate the sale of fowling- 
pieces and pocket-knives in the largest city of 
Eastern Europe, and threatened the proprietors 
of printing offices, who allowed their lead types 
to be taken from them, with the loss of their 
licence.” 

It is the general disaffection of the cul- 
tured class, produced by these short-sighted 
measures, which seems to the author to be 
so ominous. The revolutionary party, on 
the other hand, appears to be kept alive 
chiefly by the abuses of the administrative 
system. Still, the wide diffusion of Socialist 
opinions is universally admitted. Solovief’s 
trial brought into clear light the fact 
that he 

‘wielded agencies ramifying over every part of 
the vast empire, and that for many months he 
had been carrying on his trade of revolution and 
conspiracy, without having once come into con- 
tact with the officers entrusted with the public 
safety.” 

The events which followed the trial testi- 
fied even more strongly to the existence of 
widespread revolutionary intrigues :— 

** Some secret printing presses were discovered 
one day in the sheds of the custom house on the 
quays. A few days passed, and the compositors 
again were busy. To-day revolutionary pla- 
cards were torn down by the police, and all sus- 
pected persons were supposed to have been 
arrested. To-morrow the same placards re- 
appeared upon the walls. The greater part of 
this subterranean machinery, as proved by the 
reports from the south, had remained as good as 
untouched by the measures for a state of siege.” 

Of the Nihilists we are told that those of 
“the lower grades are mostly pickpockets 
or criminals by profession.” During the 
trial of the ene hundred and thirty-eight 
conspirators at Kief the following facts are 
said to have been proved :— 

*¢ A Socialist young woman, Idalia Pohlheim, 
was commissioned to ingratiate herself with a 
rich old country gentleman, with the object of 
poisoning and then robbing ‘him, for the benefit 
of the secret society to which she belonged. It 
came out at the trial of Itushin that the revolu- 
tionists of the Moscow circle had urged a boy to 
murder and rob his own father, and then to let 
the spoils go to further the cause of the revolu- 
tion.” 

Some confirmation is given to these state- 
ments by the fact that three of the wealthiest 
of the Russian merchants 
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‘“‘had anonymous letters sent them by ‘the 
Committee,’ asking them for considerable sums, 
from twenty to thirty thousand roubles, and 
threatening them with death in case of refusal.” 
Two of them complied with the request ; 
and one of them, when accused of un- 
patriotic conduct in ‘‘ filling revolutionary 
cofters,’”? and assured that the Government 
would know how to protect him if he were 
threatened in consequence of a refusal to 
yield to the demands of the conspirators, 
replied as follows :— 

“‘Tf the chief of the gendarmerie has been 
unable to protect himself against murderers, 
how will they protect me!” 

Still more to be dreaded than the dagger 
and the pistol of the assassin is the torch 
of the incendiary, if the Official Messenger, 
the organ of the Russian Government, 
correct in stating that during last June only 
“‘there have been 3,501 fires, of which 930 
arose from carelessness, 310 were caused by 
lightning, 508 by incendiarism, either proved 
or suspected, and 1,753 were due to causes un- 
known.” 

In order to explain the revolutionary 
movement in Russia, and to account for the 
favour with which it is regarded by the 
educated youth of the country, the author 
goes back to the time of the Emperor Paul, 
and gives an amusing sketch of the life led 
by Russian nobles during the reigns of that 
imperial madman and his sons Alexander 
and Nicholas. Then he describes the careers 
of some of the leading Russian revolutionists, 
such as Herzen and Bakunin. Among the 
most interesting chapters in his book is that 
in which he gives his _ experiences of 
student life in St. Petersburg in the year 
1855. It was the year in which Sebastopol 
fell; but he declares that 
‘it is impossible to conceive a more absolute 
indifference than that with which the students 
received the bad news that arrived almost daily 
from the Crimea...... Nowhere was the slightest 
trace to be found of any patriotic sympathy for 
the disasters of the Russian arms, still less of 
any indignation against the enemies of their 
country.” 

A few years later all was changed. The 
students became ardent politicians, and 
have since developed into extreme Radicals. 
Three-fourths of the revolutionists with 
whom Solovief was connected were, accord- 
ing to his own statement, 

‘‘ former students, whom want of means or the 
pressure of regulations had prevented from 
finishing their studies. It is, in fact, the poorer 
classes, such as the clergy and the lower officials, 
who have furnished for the last twenty years 
the chief contingent to the total of students.” 

It is vain to attempt to subdue these 
young men by coercion alone ; it is impos- 
sible to e xpect that “ such puerile and super- 
ficial remedies” as rules about the wearing 
of uniforms and similar irritating regula- 
tions “will ever suppress an intellectual 
movement.” Soloviet found fellow-con- 
spirators wherever he went, for in all parts 
of Russia “unclassed students” are to be 
found. ‘His sphere of action extended from 
St. Petersburg to the provinces south of the 
Volga”; everywhere he found friends and 
sympathizers, nowhere did he meet with a 
single traitor or arouse the suspicion of the 
police. 

‘* According to his statement, there existed 
a vast number of ‘ Radical quarters’ at St. 
Petersburg, where the ‘comrades’ periodically 
assembled. At Nishni Novgorod friends are 
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immediately at hand to nurse their fellow-con- 
spirators who fall ill. On the estate of Voronino 
the revolutionists go in and out unmolested, and 
the smithy adjoining this property, which is well 
known as the trysting-place of revolutionary 
students, male and female, maintains a regular 
connexion with other workshops of the kind.” 

More interesting even than the fanatics of 
the student class are the young ladies who 
play so striking a part in the revolutionary 
drama. In olden days Russian girls were 
by no means highly educated. A lady re- 
peatedly complained to the author that 
**she had never had explained to her the ditfer- 
ence between a fourth part and a third, and 
stated that she had taken great pains not to con- 
found Moses with Napoleon. ‘Ils ont done été 
tous les deux en Egypte,’ she added, in all 
innocence, by way of explanation.” 

But nowadays they work hard and study 
widely, though superficially :— 

‘*It is no exaggeration to say that the great 

majority of female students in modern Russia 
are distinguished by their industry, talent, and 
willingness to make any sacrifice, and enter upon 
the pursuit of knowledge with far greater earnest- 
ness than the young men.” 
The same impulses which aid their progress 
in science urge them onwards in their revolu- 
tionary career. The female medical students 
have contributed ‘‘a frightfully large con- 
tingent to the Nihilist and revolutionary 
societies which so disquiet the Government,” 
and they have surpassed their male comrades 
in courage, enthusiasm, and self-sacrifice : 

“¢The mad crowd who made the disturbance 

at St. Petersburg were headed by two Jewess 
students ; General Trephof fell by the hand of 
a woman ; a girl of nineteen shot the ‘traitor’ 
Rosenzweig ; another girl stood in the front 
ranks of the rebellious students at Kieff; the 
temale members of secret societies accused of 
high treason, and arrested and sent to Siberia, 
within the last few years amount to many 
hundreds, and belong to various classes of 
society. Next to the official noblesse, the female 
relatives of the Greek clergy have supplied most 
recruits to the party of discontent.” 
For “Trephof” read Trepof. And wherever 
in the work aj occurs in a Russian proper 
name, an? or y should be substituted. The 
initial letter in such names as Jakovleft, 
Jussupott, Juri, and Jegor is correct as used 
by the German author, but conveys a false 
idea as to the sound of the name when em- 
ployed by the English translator. And the 
Russian word for indolence, /en’, is uselessly 
quoted in the original if it be transcribed 
Teutonically /jenj. In the following passage, 
‘There were also General Lyvoff, a distin- 
guished violinist and composer, the author 
of the ‘ Tarantass,’ the ‘ Bear,’ the ‘ Apothe- 
cary’s Wife,’ and other pieces; Count Solo- 
hub,” &e., a misplaced semicolon has trans- 
ferred to the musician the compositions of 
the novelist. 








Memotres de Madame de Rémusat. 
‘Paris, Lévy.) 
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WE noticed a few weeks ago the first volume 
of the memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. 
The second volume, which has rapidly fol- 
lowed, though not quite so interesting as the 
tirst, is still full of curious information about 
Napoleon and his Court. In the period which 
it covers, 1804-1806, Madame de Rémusat 
did not stand in such intimate relationship 
with Napoleon and Josephine as she had 
done before. Napoleon’s coronation as 





emperor seemed to assure his success, and 
gathered round him a number of people 
who before had stood aloof. The Court was 
largely increased, great pomp and ceremony 
were introduced, and M. and Madame de 
témusat were lost among the crowd of 
officials who surrounded the emperor and 
empress. Moreover, in 1805 Napoleon was 
in Italy, where Madame de Rémusat did not 
follow the Court, and immediately after- 
wards the campaign of Austerlitz, about 
which we do not expect much information 
from the memoirs of a lady of the Court, 
absorbed every one’s attention. On his re- 
turn to France Napoleon’s political schemes 
occupied his mind, and the personal side of 
his history sinks into the background. 

But if we get less of Napoleon we get 
more of Madame de Rémusat, who is in 
many respects quite as interesting, and 
whose pictures of society grow more vivid 
when she is not overshadowed so entirely 
by the personality of Napoleon. She tells a 
characteristic story of her intercession to save 
the life of the Duc de Polignac. His wife im- 
plored her aid with Josephine, and their com- 
bined efforts procured for the duchess an in- 
terview with Napoleon, which resulted in 
the commutation of the sentence on the Duc 
de Polignac to a few years’ imprisonment. 
At the time Madame de Polignac was pro- 
fuse in her expressions of gratitude; but 
Madame de Rémusat did not meet her again 
till after the Restoration, when Madame de 
Polignac at an evening party deliberately 
cut her. This was almost the last oppor- 
tunity afforded to Madame de Rémusat of 
exercising her influence. She fell some- 
what into disfavour both with Napoleon and 
Josephine, who each made her a confidante 
about the other. Napoleon was carrying on 
an intrigue with a lady of the Court and Jose- 
phine was racked with jealousy. Josephine 
besought Madame de Rémusat to watch her 
husband’s proceedings ; Napoleon bade her 
teach his wife to behave sensibly. Madame 
de Rémusat tried to act for the best between 
the two; but as each told the other what she 
said, the result was that both suspected her 
of want of devotion to their particular in- 
terests. The end of Napoleon’s love affair 
was characteristic: he became suspicious 
that the lady was aiming at political power 
through him, and his passion at once 
vanished. He went to his wife and asked 
her to help him to break off the Liaison. 
The lady was sent for by Josephine and 
scolded for her frivolity; Napoleon after- 
wards treated her with marked rudeness, 
and the affair came suddenly to an end. 
After this Napoleon’s relations with his wife 
became much more friendly, and she learned 
how little reason she had for real jealousy. 

It was at the time of the estrangement 
caused by this matter that the expediency of 
a divorce was pressed upon Napoleon by his 
brothers. He spoke about it to Josephine, 
who was reduced to despair. She succeeded, 
however, in winning back Napoleon, and after 
her coronation considered her position secure. 
Before being crowned she made use of the 
Pope’s influence to procure a_ religious 
marriage with Napoleon, which had never 
been celebrated before. They were mar- 
ried secretly by Cardinal Fesch in the pre- 
sence of two aides-de-camp. Napoleon 
even proposed to the physician Corvisart 
that he should help him to palm off a sup- 





posititious child as the offspring of himself 
and Josephine, but, on Corvisart’s refusal. 
the plan broke down, and Napoleon neyer 
recurred to it. When Josephine felt herself 
secure she had no further need of Madame 
de Rémusat as a confidante, and gave herself 
up to a life of luxurious idleness, mostly 
spent over her toilette. ‘‘She never opened. 
a book, never held a pen, never worked, and 
never seemed to be bored.” 

Madame de Rémusat’s deseription of 
Napoleon’s Court gives the impression that 
it was extremely dreary. It was rigidly 
organized down to the most minute details, 
and Napoleon expected that it should re- 
spond immediately to his least whim. 

“The occupation of courtier with Bonaparte 
was null. As it led to nothing it had no value. 
There was a risk in remaining in the emperor's 
presence a man, that is, in retaining the exer- 
cise of some of one’s intellectual faculties. It 
was shorter and easier for every one to assume 
the attitude of servitude.” 

Hence spontaneity vanished. If any of 
the courtiers of the old régime were tempted 
to fall back into the old habits, 

‘*a severe word, a new and strong will, warned 
them at once and harshly that all had been 
changed in this Court, unique in the world.” 

The appearance of the emperor was not 
reassuring :— 

“The emperor walked everywhere, speaking 

to right and left, preceded by some chamberlains 
who announced his presence. When he ap- 
proached there was dead silence, everybody 
remained perfectly still, the ladies rose and 
waited for the insignificant and often dis- 
obliging remarks which he was going to address 
to them. He never remembered a name, and 
almost always his first question was ‘ What is 
your name?’ There was not a lady who was 
not charmed to see him depart from the place 
where she was.” 
Grétry, who as a member of the Institut often 
came to audiences, impatient at the eternal 
question, “* Who are you?” answered one 
day, ‘‘ Sire, toujours Grétry,” and after that 
Napoleon contrived to remember him. 

What pleased the emperor most was to hear 
gossip, even the most malicious, about those 
around him. He delighted sometimes to 
let them know how much ill he had heard 
of them. One day he came before Josephine 
and her ladies and told them all the scandal 
which he knew of each in turn. He then 
said severely that he must have no ill said 
of his household and would protect them 
from all malicious accusations, but they 
must see to the propriety of their conduct. 
One lady, who was prepared to admire any- 
thing the emperor did, observed how generous 
he was in undertaking to defend their cha- 
racters. Another, with more wisdom, re- 
marked, ‘‘ Another such defence and we are 
lost.” 

In everything Napoleon wished to be 
omnipotent; his government was purely 
personal; he had an equal hatred of institu- 
tions and of individuals who could stand 
against himself. 

‘* His ministers, for himself and in his pre- 
sence, were nothing but agents more or less 
active: ‘I should not know what to do with 
them,’ he said, ‘if they had not a certain medio- 
crity of intelligence or character.’ If any one 
of them felt himself superior in any point, he 
would feel it necessary to dissemble, and per- 
haps, as the feeling of danger warned every one, 
they generally affected a feebleness or nullity 
which did not really belong to them.” 
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Nor were his generals treated with any 
vreater confidence :— 

“Tn a fit of frankness in which he sometimes 
indulged I heard him say that he did not like to 
confer glory except on those who could not 
carry it. Hence, according to his political atti- 
tude towards the chiefs under his orders or the 
degree of confidence which they inspired, he 
kept silence about certain victories or changed 
failure into success. Sometimes a_ general 
learned in a despatch an action which he had 
never performed or a speech which he had never 
uttered...... It was in vain to protest against 
neglect or misrepresentation ; the past had been 
already wiped out by fresher news, for the 
rapidity of Bonaparte in war brought something 
new every day. He imposed silence on all 
remonstrance, or if he found it necessary to 
appease a general, a sum of money or the grant 
of some favour ended the difference.” 

Madame de Rémusat devotes two chapters 
to the description of the arrangements of 
Napoleon’s household and his relations with 
men of letters. They are full of interesting 
details. As regards Napoleon’s religion, 
Madame de RGnusat says :— 

‘¢T cannot say whether he was a deist or an 

atheist. He was ready to scoff in private at 
everything connected with religion, and I think 
that he gave too much attention to all that 
happened in this world to care much about the 
other. I would venture to say that the immor- 
tality of his name seemed to him much more 
important than that of his soul.” 
When he came across any remnants of the 
political power of religion he was con- 
founded, and said, “I thought men more 
advanced than they really are.” 

Two mots of Napoleon are worthy of being 
recorded ; they show that he was not defi- 
cient in esprit. Of Chateaubriand he said, 
‘‘Mon embarras n’est point d’acheter M. de 
Chateaubriand, mais de le payer ce qu'il 
s’estime.”’ Talking of Madame de Genlis 
and the prudery which marks her books, he 
said, ‘‘ Quand Madame de Genlis veut définir 
la vertu, elle en parle toujours comme d’une 
découverte.” 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Travel and Trout in the Antipodes : an Angler's 
Sketches in Tasmanta and New Zealand. By 
William Senior. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Australian Abroad: Branches from the 
Main Routes round the World. By James 
Hingston. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mr. Senior, better known under his nom 
de plume of ‘* Red Spinner,” has written an 
amusing volume. His “travels”? occupy 
the greater portion of it, and he delineates 
«a phase of colonial life which has not 
been before dealt with, omitting all re- 
ference to politics, statistics, and other dry 
particulars which fill the ‘‘ four to five hun- 
dred volumes already published upon New 
Zealand.” He tells us that he does not 
understand politics, and rather insinuates 
that there are few who do. Like Izaak 
Walton, who quietly fished through all the 
troubles of ‘he reign of the first Charles, he 
leaves public affairs alone, except in one 
passage, which, as it bears upon a question 
of the present day, possesses interest both 
in London and Melbourne :— 

‘In Melbourne King People rules, and the 
visitor who is a politician may amuse himself 
by attacking the knotty point which such astate- 
ment will raise. Apart from its political aspect, 


he may profitably investigate the condition of the 
working classes at Melbourne. 
lute owners of some of the suburbs. 


They are abso- 
An ac- 








quaintance of mine the other day, wishing to 
rent a pretty suburban residence, sought the 
landlord, and found him working as a labourer in 
a timber yard. I could mention one building 
society out of many which has lent over a mil- 
lion of money, chiefly to working men. The 
thickly populated suburbs of East Collingwood, 
Prahran, Hotham, Emerald Hill, and Carlton 
are, to a considerable extent, owned by working 
men. They are the Victorian democracy of 
whom so much has been heard, not, however, 
to be classed with the ‘unwashed’ of other 
lands, nor to be called the residuum. They are 
well-to-do men individually, who have organized 
themselves into a formidable controlling power. 
In the heat of political strife hard words are 
natural; but to apply the term ‘mob’ or 
‘rabble’ to such working men would be libel. 
They have comfortable houses ; they may be 
seen quietly reading in the magnificent free 
libraries, in the Acclimatization Grounds, in the 
Royal Park, under the elms, poplars, and pines 
of Carlton Gardens, in the cricket grounds of 
Richmond or Albert Parks, in the trains run- 
ning down to the Sandridge shipping. I doubt 
whether there is any city in the world where 
the working classes are so prosperous as in Mel- 
bourne.” 

A yearning once more to kill a trout led 
Mr. Senior from semi-tropical Queensland, 
first to Tasmania, and afterwards to New 
Zealand. The fishing is admitted to be far 
inferior to what may be found at home, the 
only peculiarities of it being that the Eng- 
lish trout when transported to Tasmania has 
lost his taste for flies, and is more likely to 
be taken with a maggot or even a worm, 
the latter being the favourite bait in use, 
and further, that when hooked he seldom 
affords much sport, but too soon displays 
his upturned spotted side. In New Zealand 
the trout seems to have retained the habits 
of his native land, or rather, we should 
say, water. Our author doubts whether the 
Salmo salar has been successfully acclimatized 
in Tasmania, ‘although it is high treason 
in Hobart Town to doubt it.” Recent ac- 
counts, however, prove that the colonists 
have been fairly fortunate in their attempt. 

Mr. Senior has been as happy in his 
description of the wonderful and romantic 
scenery of New Zealand as of that of 
Tasmania, which latter he had considered 
to be perfect until he visited the former. 
His account of the beauty of the Bay of 
Islands and of Auckland will well repay the 
reading. The hot spring, lakes, and terraces 
of Rotomahana have been better described 
before, but of them it may be said that to 
be appreciated they must be visited. The 
Maoris are well portrayed :— 

‘‘ The most distinguished Maori I saw at this 
time was an old grey-haired chief. He wore a 
bell-topper that was evidently made for a small 
boy, an antique swallow-tailed coat, a Rob Roy 
kilt, blue socks, and patent leather shoes. He 
was elaborately tattooed, and from his ear was 
dangling a blackbird about the size of a starling, 
with a curved slender beak quite three inches 
long. The beak was thrust through a hole in 
his ear and held fast.” 

Mr. Senior’s humorous sketches of their 
former customs and of their present imperfect 
but promising civilization are full of interest. 
The suffering English tenant farmer will read 
with dismay Mr. Senior’s rapturous accounts 
of the agricultural capabilities and prospects 
of the southern island, unless, indeed, the 
idea should occur to him that it would be 
well for him to turn his attention to such a 
land of promise. 





Branches from the main routes round 
the world, embracing the route through 
Japan, China, Malasia, Sunda, Java, and 
Australia to New Zealand, and to be con- 
tinued through Asia, Ceylon, Syria, and 
Palestine, Europe, including Great Britain 
and Italy, America, and Africa: such is 
Mr. Hingston’s subject, which he purposes 
to deal with in this and two future volumes; 
and in his attempt to ‘‘survey mankind from 
China to Peru” he has omitted no route ex- 
cept the “bee line” (to use an American 
phrase) across the Pacific, which affords no 
sample of civilized life except at Fiji, a cireum- 
stance which probably had not struck the poet. 

The contents of Mr. Hingston’s volume were 
originally contributed to the columns of the 
Melbourne Argus, and this fact accounts for the 
constant reference to that city as a standard 
of comparison with what the writer saw else- 
where. The book has met with an extensive 
sale there, and it may be inferred that it may 
meet with success in other countries, as we 
cannot see why an account of Japan, China, 
&e., should possess any especial interest for 
the residents in that southern metropolis. He 
is a bold man who attempts to describe again 
such well-trodden ground. At any rate, our 
author acted wisely in discarding reference 
to previous books, and in deciding to 
trust to his own impressions; his work 
may not be the more instructive in conse- 
quence, but as he has considerable powers 
of observation, description, and humour, it 
possesses a certain amount of originality. 

The favourite Australian dream—the an- 
nexation of New Guinea—is dismissed with 
the contemptuous remark that, if that island 
were worth anything, the Dutch would have 
taken the whole instead of confining them- 
selves to the corner of it which has for a 
long period been in their possession and 
been found to be valueless. The Dutch, 
says Mr. Hingston, wish to extend their 
dominions :— 

‘The Hollanders want to make of Acheen, at 
one end of the Malacca Straits, what the Eng- 
lish have made of Singapore at the other, and 
these cantankerous Acheenese won't give it up 
to them. This holy war, to put the Christians 
in the land of the heathen, has already cost the 
Dutch the last five years’ profits of Netherlands 
India, which may be doubled twice over before 
the trouble is ended.” 

The portion of Mr. Hingston’s work 
dealing with Java is more instructive than 
the remainder, for he has little to tell of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand that we have not 
already read. If Mr. Hingston, instead 
of branching off from the main routes, 
would write a comparative account of the 
various routes themselves from England to 
the antipodes, rid the Cape of Good Hope, 
by the Red Sea, Galle, and Cape Leeuwin, 
by Singapore and Torres Straits, by San 
Francisco and through the Pacific, and by 
the dreaded Cape Horn, each of which has 
its advantages and drawbacks, he might 
produce a useful book. 








A Handbook of the Bible, being a Guide to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures derived from 
Ancient Monuments and Modern Explorations. 
By F. R.Conder and C. R. Conder. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

So immense is the number of handbooks of 

the Holy Scriptures produced every year in 

various countries, that it is difficult, if not 
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impossible, to write an original book upon 
the subject. There must be repetitions and 
reproductions in matter as well as in method. 
The value of a new handbook will, there- 
fore, consist in its supplying the latest dis- 
coveries and the newest results in Biblical 
antiquities. The authors of the present 
work have endeavoured to be complete, and 
they say at the end of the preface, ‘‘ The 
efforts of the authors have been to produce 
a work, founded on monumental research, to 
which additional information may hereafter 
be added, but from which, it is hoped, but 
little may be required to be erased.” Mr. 
C. R. Conder’s name is familiar to those 
who take an interest in the geography of 
Palestine, and he has a good claim to be 
regarded as ar authority on that subject. 
The arrangement of the other parts of the 
book is methodical, and the student will 
find in it all that is necessary for Biblical 
study except the critical history of the 
various books of the Old Testament, a sub- 
ject which, strictly speaking, does not come 
within the limits of a handbook. The chrono- 
logical tables, the maps of the various epochs 
of Palestine, and, finally, the carefully com- 
piled indices, make this volume equal to a dic- 
tionary of the Bible. On the other hand, the 
authors are too often inaccurate, and indulge 
in conjectures unsuited toa book which gives 
no notes and only a few references. Many 
Hebrew words are misspelled, and though 
we should not like to say that the authors 
know little of Greek, yet how can we ac- 
count for the following passage, ‘‘ Josephus 
informs us that the village of Anuath, ‘ be- 
longing to’ (or, according to Whiston’s 
translation, identical with) Borceos, was the 
border town between Judea and Samaria,” 
whilst the original has Me@épuos 8 adrov 7 
“Avovall Bopkéws 7 poTayopevopevy KOPN (3 
Wars, iii. 5)? Again, Talmudical and Rab- 
binical quotations are carelessly made. For 
example, the authors make no distinction 
between the Talmuds, Maimonides (lived 
in twelfth century), and Obadiah of Ber- 
tinoro (sixteenth century a.p.; they spell 
always Bartinoro) as trustworthy sources. 
They even adduce (p. 57) a passage which 
is found in Maimonides’s ‘ Hilkhoth 
Sefer Torah’ as existing in the post-Tal- 
mudical treatise ‘ Hilkhoth Soferim’ (eighth 
century). ; 
Nor is the chapter on the coins free from 
inaccuracies. ‘The authors give as the 
earliest known Hebrew coin a copper coin 
ith the name of ‘“ Eliashib the Priest,” 
which, according to them, is to be found in 
the ‘‘ Cabinet 7 Roi” at Paris. However, 
neither M. de Saulcy of Paris, nor Levy, 
nor the latest dillon of Madden’s book 
mentions such a coin. So far as our personal 
knowledge no such coin has been 
acquired by the Département des Médailles 
in Paris. Can the authors have misread the 
eoin mentioned by De Sauley (‘ Recherches 


om AS 
Poe 5S, 


sur la Numismatique Judaique,’ plate xiii. 
No. 7) and by Mr. Madden (the Numis- 
matie Chronicle, vol. xv. p- 322), which 


belongs to a period later than the Mac- 
cabean? The coins having the name of 
*«Kleasar the Priest” our authors attribute 
to Eleasar the High Priest, brother of 
Simon the Just, although in doing so the "y 
differ from such authorities as De § Sauley, 
Levy, and Madden, who assign them to 
Eleasar, son of Simon, chief of the Zealots, 





and the only reason adducec ed for this conclu- 
sion is the following very inadequate one :— 
“The attempt to attribute these coins to 
either of the two Herodian high priests...... or 
to the robber Eleasar, who was not a high priest 
at all, do (sic) not call for serious attention.” 
Of course this Eleasar was not a righ priest, 
and the coins have, therefore, only hakkohen, 
‘the priest,’”? and not iedivdan — 
‘the high priest,’ as is the case with the 
Maccabean coins. Besides, the word [3s7, 
written plene on two of those coins, proves 
the late date of them, a critical argument of 
which the authors are probably not aware. 
The reverse of one of those Eleasar coins 
has the letters P[¥%*], which are explained 
by L evy as abesdged: from Simon. T he coin, 
he thinks, was struck at a time when the 
two leaders, Eleasar and Simon, son of 
Giora, were still on good terms, and there- 
fore bears the two names. M. de Saulcy 
and Count de Vogiié believe it to be a 
forgery. Our authors, however, supply an 
explanation of the enigmatical letters which 
no Hebrew scholar will accept. They 
find from a passage in the Midrash Genesis 
Rabba (chap. xxxix.) — shemo is trans- 
lated by ‘ coin.” Now the Midrash simply 
explains the words shem David, ‘the fame 


of David” 1 Chron. xiv. 17); shmekha not 
shemak), ‘thy name” (Gen. xii. 2); shém’o 
not pe. , “his fame” (Josh. vi. 27, 


Esther ix. 4), by the fact ‘“‘ that their moneta 
went through the world,” 7.¢., that they 
were known like current money. That the 
Agadist developes the original sentence by 
stating that there actually were coins of 
Abraham which had on one side the image 
of an old couple, and on the other side a 
young couple, and goes on in the same 
manner to give the description of the coins 
of Joshua, David, and Mordecai, is what 
might naturally be expected in writings of 
that nature. 

A still stranger explanation is furnished of 
the word PAIN, Aeruth, sometimes Pheruth, 
which means ‘freedom,’ analogous to the 
word g’ulath (not galt or gult) on other 
coins, which means ‘redemption.’ Our 
authors, not being aware that /eruth comes 
from the root Arr, search in Buxtorf (whom 
they usually quote) under the root Art, 
where they find that it means in the Bible 
“to cut” or ‘to engrave,’’ while ‘‘in the 
treatises Succah, Sabbath, and Pesachim 
of the Talmud” (which Talmud? on what 
folio? those treatises in the two Talmuds 
have nearly 400 ff.; does not Buxtorf indi- 
cate the ff.?), it is rendered by ‘“ paim 
branches.” They decide # for the first mean- 
ing, and translate “stamp of Sion” or 
*‘ Jerusalem,” and with the particle ’heruth 
‘“‘for the stamp,” of which, however, they 
offer no further explanation. We shall not 
quarrel with the authors when they introduce 
in a handbook the much contested fact ‘that 
the earliest positive date that has yet been 
recovered by Assyrian scholars is that of the 
capture of Erech by Kudur-Nan-Nundi, 
King of Elam, An. Sac. (?) 2530.” But they 
ought not to have repee ated without reserve 
the tradition “that the Samaritan Pentateuch 
preserved at Nablous was transcribed by 
the hand of Abishua the High Priest, the 
grandson of Aaron”? (Samaritan characters 
at that time ?), or stated ‘that it has never 
yet been collated by any European scholars.’ 
If we are not mistaken, the edition of 





Petermann’s Geussie of ‘the Samaritan 
Pentateuch contains variations from this 


famous MS., and the authors point out 
the import ance of Genesis for the chrono- 
logy of the Bible. Besides, the early 
Samaritan Pentateuchs in MS. are ail 
copies of the famous Abishua codex. Our 
authors are fortunate enough to make an 
addition to the Hittite literature now growing 
up. ‘The Hittites,” they say, ‘have left 
their name in two places of Palestine: (1) 
Hattin, the old Caphar Hittai of the Talmud, 
above the Sea ot Galilee; and (2) Kefp 
Hatta, north of Jerusalem.” The first is 
called in the Talmu - NON, Hat tyya or 
Hatya, and not Hitt and mentioned as 
the name at the Gees 3g the Biblical town 
‘* Ziddim” (Joshua xix. 35). But is it not 
remarkable that when the supposed Hittites 
dwelt there it was called Ziddim, and that 
when they had already disappeared it should 
bear their name? That Hatiyya, when 
alluding to Hittites, should be written }° AR 
is a further difficulty. But ow authors 
are not over particul: ir in points of ortho- 
graphy. In we hope these 
and kindred errors, which are now too ap- 
parent in the book, may be removed. 
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A Tlistory of the Reign of Queen Anne. By 


John Hill Burton. 3 vols. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 
Tue merits which mark the other his- 


torical works of Dr. Hill Burton are e qually 
conspicuous in his ‘ Reign of Queen Anne.’ 

He is eminently painstaking; he has a 
praiseworthy fondness for research; and 
he neither takes anything for granted nor 
accepts opinions which are obtained at 
second hand. His industry has been re- 
warded, for many new and instructive pas- 
sages in this book are derived from manu- 
scripts in the British Museum which no pre- 
ceding writer had examined. Moreover, 
though devoid of the ambition which led Sir 
Archibald Alison and Thiers to write ogg 
wearisome pages descriptive of battles, he 
yet holds that a picture of a battle-field is 
serviceable to a reader, and he contrives to 
furnish the necessary details in an effective 
fashion. It is obvious that he has visited 
the spots where Marlborough fought and 
conquered, and the result is that he renders 
some points clearer than other writers. 
One of the most important movements on 
the day of the battle of Blenheim was the 
early advance of Marlborough’s army. Tal- 
lard thought that his own front was pro- 
tected by the river Nebel and a morass, and 
he was astounded to discover that the enemy 
had easily triumphed over these obstacles 
and formed in line of battle on favourable 
ground. Other historians have told these 
facts ; Lord Stanhope and Mr. Wyon both 
mention the part played by the river Nebel 
and the marsh. But what they omit to ex- 
plain is why Tallard should have trusted to 
these obstacles as a protection to his forces, 
and should have found, to his surprise, that 
his trust was misplaced. Dr. Hill Burton 
solves the problem by stating that the 
morass had become, for the time being, dry 
ground. He has seen similarly sudden 
changes i in the diluvial plain of the Danube, 
where “the pilgrim seeking his favourite 
walk by the side of the grand river may 
find that a few minutes have sufficed to 
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divide it from him by a roaring torrent.” 


This illustration of Dr. Hill Burton’s method | 


will suffice to explain how much more trust- 
worthy he is than his predecessors in the 
same field. 

While awarding praise to Dr. Hill Burton 
for care in ascertaining facts and for sober- 
mindedness in estimating the value of con- 
flicting statements, we question whether his 
work will be accepted asa history of the period 
which ought to rank among English classics. 
The student will read it with profit, but the 
general reader may pronounce it uninterest- 
ing. We suspect, indeed, that the book 
is not designed by its accomplished author 
for the mass of indolent readers. Some of 
the most telling passages are devoted to 
comments on other historians; thus he 
indirectly conveys a notion of his own 
ideal of a writer of history. His account 
of Rapin de Thoyras is readable, though it 
might have appeared in another work with 
as much reason as in this. The Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes was the cause which 
drove that Huguenot to seek a new home in 
England ; and a study of the English system 
of government, combined with a personal 
experience of its advantages, induced him 
to give up his life to writing a history of the 
country. The difficulties which he encoun- 
tered are set forth by Dr. Hill Burton with 
the precision of one who knows what it is to 
collect materials for an historical work. It is 
pointed out that Rapin’s great merit con- 
sists in striving to separate fact from the 
fiction which abounded in the writings of 
the chroniclers to whom he resorted for 
information, and it is said, with perfect 
truth, to be ‘‘almost as touching as the old 
image of the good man wrestling with the 
storms of fate, to follow him in the struggles 
of his task.’ Dr. Burton expresses a strong 
opinion in favour of Rapin’s work, with 
its continuation by Tindal, which is seldom 
or little read in our day, and he gives the 
following summary of the works by suc- 
ceeding and competing historians :-— 

‘We have the quartos of Sir Francis Pal- 
grave on the Anglo-Saxon period ; and he had 
just ventured to touch the Norman Conquest 
when an end came to his industrious life. Free- 
man, with his five mighty volumes, still clings 
to the Norman Conquest. Then we have 
Froude contenting himself with the annals of 
seventy-five years, and not even stepping back 
to the proper beginning of his epoch in the 
reign of Henry VIII, though the materials of 
that period are all printed to hishand. Brodie, 
Forster, and some others have given us frag- 
ments on the mighty struggles of the seven- 
teenth century. Macaulay was cut off when he 
had finished but a fragment of the great gift he 
had intended to bestow upon the world. ‘The 
Pictorial History of England’ was the collective 
work of many hands, and it was only providing 
us with a convenient and well-written abridg- 
ment of that ponderous work when Mr. Charles 
Knight published, in eight octavo volumes, ‘The 
Popular History of England,’ an illustrated his- 
tory of society and government from the earliest 
periods to our own times.”’ 

Dr. Hill Burton thinks that only one his- 
torical work which can rival or supersede 
that by Rapin and Tindal has been pro- 


duced in our day, this being the ‘ English 


History ’ of Herr von Ranke. He adds that 
this history has been translated into Eng- 
lish. We on the whole agree with what he 
writes in praise of this work. We think, 
however, that, if he had compared the trans- 


| lation with the original, he would have in- 
timated his regret that those only who have 
| mastered the original can thoroughly under- 
stand several passages in the translation. 
Dr. Hill Burton shows his superiority 
over other historians of this period not 
only in being better informed, but also 
in preserving his intellectual balance. He 
says many things which we consider too 
strong, but we have not met with an un- 
fair phrase concerning either political party. 
For instance, he indulges in a eulogy 
of Godolphin which is nearly as much 
exaggerated on the one side as Swift’s 
depreciation, after his political apostasy, 
was on the other. Godolphin is styled ‘‘the 
greatest master of finance and pecuniary 
economy that ever held rule in Britain.” If 
this had been qualified to the effect that the 
Whig party has never had a more judicious 
guardian of the public purse and a more 
consummate administrator of the national 
finances, we should have withheld any com- 
ment, but the passage, as it stands, will 
strike every person acquainted with our 
history since the Revolution as lacking in 
discrimination. It is characteristic of Dr. 
Hill Burton that he seldom errs in this way. 
Indeed, he displays an absence of bias and 
political passion which does great credit to 
his head. He sees at every turn and in 
nearly every moot point that faults arise from 
inability to admit the existence of two sides to 
a question. He is conscious of the difficulty 
of impartially estimating a period when 
prejudice was the rule. As he justly says, 
the quantity of rancorous matter which was 
then circulated and which has survived 
‘‘seems, indeed, to have given a tone to 
those who have entered with keenness and 
enthusiasm into the politics of Queen Anne’s 
reign, so as in some measure to distort the 
history of the period.” He cites, in illustra- 
tion of this, the verdict passed upon Harley by 
Earl Stanhope. He might easily have added 
many other instances of the same failing. 
One test of an historian of Queen Anne’s 
reign is his treatment of Marlborough. If 
Macaulay had lived to carry his history 
down to this period, it is possible that Marl- 
borough might have had scant justice ex- 
tended to him. He was, indeed, a man 
with whom any firm believer in the divine 
right of the party to which he belongs 
can have little sympathy. In short, Marl- 
borough’s career had too much in common 
with that of Dugald Dalgetty to com- 
mand respect. He was an uxorious hus- 
band, too, as well as a lukewarm patriot. 
His attachment to Queen Anne was chiefly 
due to the position which he held under 
her; and he would doubtless have served 
the crown with the same devotion had her 
brother occupied her place. But then it is 
beyond question that he was an incom- 
parable leader of an army, and no contem- 
porary could excel him in his skill in 
inducing foreigners to work with, and serve 
under, him. His eminent services as a 
soldier are ungrudgingly acknowledged by 
Dr. Till Burton. Indeed, Marlborough’s best 
points are made even more conspicuous in his 
work than in any other history of importance 
which has yet been writtten. The author’s 
tendency is to overlook or explain away 
Marlborough’s reputed avarice. When he 
declined the viceroyalty of the Netherlands, 
an office where he would have received 








60,0007. a year, his refusal is classed among 
the matters which ought to be considered 
by those persons ‘‘ who desire fairly to esti- 
mate the charges of selfish greed that have 
been so plentifully let loose on Marlbo- 
rough.” It is difficult to admit that he 
made any sacrifice. He was doubtless 
aware of the powerful opposition which 
existed to his appointment, and he was 
astute enough to act so as to get credit 
for a renunciation which cost him nothing. 
The freshest and also the most elaborate 
chapters relate to the union with Scotland 
and the proceedings against Sacheverell. 
Dr. Hill Burton attributes not only the 
Union, but the Hanoverian succession, to 
an Act passed by the Scots Estates in 1695, 
and entitled an ‘‘ Act for a Company trading 
to Africa and the Indies.” But he might 
have noted another and an earlier link in 
the chain of causation, because this Act 
would not have been passed if Scotland had 
enjoyed, under the Navigation Law passed 
after the Restoration, the same privileges 
which were extended to her under the 
Navigation Law made during the Pro- 
tectorate. The Act for constituting this 
trading company excited little attention 
when introduced, and received the royal 
assent as a matter of course. The re- 
sult, however, was not wanting in excite- 
ment, for this enterprise became what is 
commonly called the Darien Company, by 
which Scotland was not only ruined for a 
time, but was brought to the verge of war 
with England. Macaulay has told the story 
of the Company with the minuteness of 
detail which was his habit. Dr. Hill 
Burton has given another and condensed 
version. The two differ on one point. 
Macaulay wrote that after the Company 
had received subscriptions in Scotland, its 
promoter, William Paterson, and Lord 
Belhaven repaired to London, formed a 
Board of Directors auxiliary to the Scottish 
one, and solicited subscriptions from the 
public. According to Dr. Hill Burton, it 
was resolved, on Paterson’s recommendation, 
to open the books in London. Quite as 
important historically as this circumstance 
is a fact chronicled by Dr. Hill Burton, but 
omitted by Macaulay. The latter tells how 
the exhausted settlers agreed to evacuate 
Darien within fourteen days, after being 
summoned to surrender by the Spaniards, 
who were backed by a fleet of eleven vessels. 
Before this humiliation was inflicted upon 
the colonists they enjoyed what Dr. Hill 
surton calls one gleam of brightness :— 


‘‘ A Spanish army was approaching to crush 
Darien, when a small body of the colonists 
crossed the isthmus, attacked it with fury, and 
scattered it in wild rout. A medal was struck, 
representing Campbell of Finab, the glorious 
leader of the Scots, gallopi ; on his war-steed 
across the battle-field ; : 1d the victory of 
Zubaccanti was solemnize by a riotous illumina- 
tion in Edinburgh.” 


The fact that if there had been no union 
there must have been war is made abun- 
dantly manifest in these pages. Moreover, 
the source of the evil is clearly traced, both 
in this case and in that of Ireland, to the 
same insane determination on the part of 
English manufacturers to monopolize trade 
which afterwards led to the separation of the 
American colonies. Dr. Hill Burton points out 
in a chapter on Ireland how the Parliament 
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of that country made ardent overtures in 
1703 for a union with England, but that the 
statesmen of that day considered the project 
inadmissible because it would interfere with 
the monopoly of the woollen manufacture. 
Besides explaining the steps whereby the 
union of Great Britain was effected, and 
illustrating his narrative with extracts from 
unpublished documents, Mr. Hill Burton 
devotes considerable space to exhibiting the 
immediate changes which followed. 

Two chapters are devoted to the ‘‘Sachev- 
erell Commotion.” Long extracts are given 
from the sermons which caused offence 
and from the speeches at the impeach- 
ment of the preacher. Sacheverell him- 
self was one of those hunters after popu- 
larity who, in every age, will gladly suffer 
persecution provided they can secure ap- 
plause. His writings would have silently 
passed into oblivion had they not furnished 
a convenient battle-ground for a trial of 
strength between the two parties into which 
the country was divided. if Sacheverell had 
been triumphantly acquitted, the gain from 
the Revolution would have been seriously 
impaired. But it was unfortunate for the 
Whig party that a clergyman should have 
been their victim. It helped to render the 
clergy still more reactionary, and it excited 
a suspicion throughout the country that the 
Church would be in danger if the Whigs 
were supreme. Dr. Hill Burton’s reflec- 
tions on the mistake of the Whigs are tho- 
roughly sound :— 

“Tt is the mistake that has over and over 
again been committed by the civil,authorities of 
states, from the two leading instances of Hilde- 
brand and Becket downwards. It is the mis- 
take of those who fight in the dark, and are un- 
conscious of the strength of theirenemy. The 
affair roused up into active exertion a quiet but 
deeply seated attachment to the Church of Eng- 
land. The existence of this attachment had, 
perhaps, been little known at Court ; for it was 
among the squires, the burgesses, and the 
peasantry that it had its vital force. It grew 
out of the reaction of the Restoration against 
the wild extremes of the time of anarchy, fol- 
lowed by the Puritanic despotism of the Pro- 
tectorate ; and this reaction was moulded by the 
Revolution so that it should abide as a Pro- 
testant episcopacy. Hence it was a separate 
institution, alien from Puritanism on the one 
side and Romanism on the other...... It is a 
strange conclusion to the enthusiastic champion- 
ship of Sacheverell in his day that he stands 
alone among the objects of great popular con- 
tests as one who has had no historical vindicator. 
Whatever may be said of the folly, the tyranny, 
or the dishonesty of his opponents, no one has 
a good word to say for Sacheverell himself.” 

The concluding chapter, headed ‘ Intel- 
lectual Progress,” is the one to which most 
readers will turn with curiosity. Contrary 
to the general rule, it is assumed that the 
works of Pope, Addison, Arbuthnot, Steele, 
and Defoe are sv familiar that to suppose 
any reader require information about them 
would be discou:tecus. We fear that Dr. 
Hill Burton is overstrained in his polite- 
ness, and is rather indiscreet in acting 
on this supposition. ‘The writers of Queen 
Anne’s reign are now chiefly known to the 
readers of Thackeray and other essayists. 
They are authors whom it is the fashion 
to praise at second hand. The works 
of two lesser known writers—Ned Ward 
and Tom Brown—are here pronounced un- 
worthy of te ob.ivion into which they have 








fallen. We should have suffered them to 
repose in peace. Some hints about contem- 
porary manners may be gathered from them, 
but this is the only reward which the student 
obtains for toiling through many pages 
which once were accounted lively, but which 
are now felt to be wearisome and indecent. 
The excuse offered for Tom Brown is that 
‘he is a monument of purity if we set him 
beside the very reverend scorner who is be- 
lieved by so many to give lustre to the 
literature of the age.” It is no great merit 
to be less indecorous than Swift. The prin- 
cipal place in this chapter is assigned to 
him, and the judgment passed is substan- 
tially just. Dr. Hill Burton has the courage 
to write plainly on a subject about which 
many persons shrink from expressing them- 
selves with perfect candour. If the feat 
were possible, Swift’s greatest admirers 
would render him an essential service by 
destroying many of his writings which are 
classed as poetry; there is no poetry in his 
verses, and there is a foulness in most which 
is alike inexcusable and revolting. All that 
is said about Swift is well said. The follow- 
ing remarks are very just :— 

“** But was Swift really responsible? Was he 
master of his own will, to say such things or 
leave them unsaid? As there is a gangrene of 
the body that creeps onward till it reaches the 
vital parts and slays, so is the intellect often 
tainted by gangrenous spots, that may enlarge 
themselves, and may or may not reach that 
entire mortification of the intellect that justifies 
the adept in signing the fatal certificate, and 
cutting off the victim from the responsibilities 
and enjoyments of a rational being. They are 
generally stupid intellects that are assailed by 
the disease, but the finest intellects are not 
wholly exempt from it. Swift’s intellect was 
strong in its way, but thoroughly out of propor- 
tion. Its grasp is for the grotesque and sarcastic 
only, and perhaps this disproportion may have 
some connexion with the evil propensities it 
served. It was unfortunate that among great 
oracular announcements one is that great wit is 
to madness near allied. If it meant—which 
perhaps it hardly does—that men are all the 
more apt to be mad if they are witty, it is not 
true; and it has done much mischief by pal- 
liating the conceits, arrogances, and intolerances 
of men of meagre ability. Take men whose 
fame is kindred to Swift’s, but who were infi- 
nitely greater than Swift in the breadth and 
beauty of their genius—take Shakespeare, Scott, 
and Milton—we find that genius does not of 
necessity break up the moral consciousness and 
destroy its responsibilities.” 

It is to be regretted that the faulty 
arrangement of this work detracts from its 
usefulness. There is a want of continuity 
in the narrative, and events are not arranged 
in their natural order. Thus we read in the 
middle of the second volume about the Par- 
liamentary proceedings against Peterborough 
owing to the loss of the battle of Almanza, 
and in the middle of the third the battle itself 
is chronicled. If there were dates on the 
margin or at the head of each page, much 
confusion in the reader’s mind would be 
obviated. More dates might also be intro- 
duced into the text with advantage. One 
requires to be well versed in the history of 
the period to follow Dr. Hill Burton’s nar- 
rative with an understanding mind. It is 
strange that so careful a writer should 
commit so many minor errors. Four times 
he quotes a line from Addison’s ‘Campaign,’ 
and each time he quotes it incorrectly. 








He 


uses many phrases which are either too | 


emphatic or too familiar. ‘This is an ex- 
ample of the former fault: “No one was 
ever more effectively swept into the throne 
than the new queen”’; and this of the latter: 
‘‘ And the Commons, taking huff, threw out 
the Bill.” He twice calls distinguished per- 
sons ‘“eminences.” At one time they are 
“‘ political eminences,” at another they are 
the ‘‘aggregation of eminences” to be 
found in the Athenzeum Club! Using the 
word in a more natural sense, he adds that 
the ‘slight eminences scattered around” 
were “‘ incapacitated by close cultivation and 
bushes for commanding stations.” He 
should have written ‘‘unfitted” instead of 
“incapacitated.” He writes that Defoe 
might have thought it an excellent joke “to 
fabric ” a volume of negotiations; but it is 
no joke to fabricate this verb. The solid 
merits of the work are not affected by slips 
of the foregoing kind, yet the work will be 
all the more acceptable and likely to endure 
if subjected to a careful revision before the 
publicatioz of another edition. 
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Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. 
Buxton. 38 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Queen of the Meadow. By Charles Gibbon. 

3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Friend and Lover. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Aground in the Shallows. By C. Ray. 2 vols. 

(Remington & Co.) 

Miss Buxrton’s new book is altogether dis- 
appointing, though the disappointment is 
one for which the writer has been for some 
time preparing her readers. ‘Jennie of 
‘the Prince’s”’ seems to have exhausted 
her powers. It is decidedly the best of her 
books. But ‘Won!’ had merits. It was 
vivacious, and, in spite of its faults of 
construction and tendency to a nonsensical 
style, it showed unmistakable ability. Even 
‘Great Grenfell Gardens’ was better than 
many novels which get published. But 
‘Nell’ takes its place securely among the 
most unnoticeable. It can hardly be said 
to have a plot at all, and the characters 
are conventional, such as every novelist 
keeps, so to speak, hanging up in his ward- 
robe. But such faults could be atoned 
for by pleasant writing, lively conversation, 
or the many other little artitices by which 
an author who has no gift of novel-writing 
often succeeds in making a very readable 
book. ‘Nell,’ however, seems to have none 
of these redeeming virtues, and the only 
possible explanation is that Miss Buxton has 
taken a hint from the manner in which 
stories are told on the stage, and has “set 
on” a ‘second lady” to do the long unin- 
teresting speeches, and ‘‘supers” to help 
with the padding. The worst of it is that 
the part of the ‘leading lady”’ is indistin- 
guishable. 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Gibbon that at 
the most critical point in his third volume 
the binder has thought fit to omit some 
twenty pages, an error which he rectifies by 
repeating as many others. In spite of this 
mutilation the reader can sufficiently judge 
of the story to sympathize with Miss Polly 
Holt, the Queen of the Meadow, in her 
hesitation between her lovers. There is, of 
course, no comparison in a moral point 
of view between the sturdy, faithful yeo- 
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man, Michael Hazel, and the slangy half- 
gentleman, Tom Walton ; but there is enough 
mystery in Michael’s conduct as to Polly’s 
money matters to justify that very frank and 
yather impatient young person in torment- 
ing herself with doubts, and nearly throwing 
herself into the wrong man’s arms. The 
characters of the two men are not badly 
contrasted, and Polly is pleasant enough. 
But the plot is somewhat thin, and the 
Miss Waltons and Zachy Rowe, the post- 
man, are a trifle farcical. Mr. Gibbon has 
evidently determined to try his hand on 
rural life south of the Border, and has done 
so with fair success; still this story cannot 
be considered equal to his former work. 

The character of Roberta North is 
certainly a more complete and original 
conception than we have before found in 
Miss Hardy’s writings. Perhaps had 
Roberta retained a little more of the 
old-fashioned religion which suffices for 
her weaker sisters, her loyal friendship 
might have sufficed: to save Richard 
Rossmore from the commission of so sordid 
a crime as murder. For the hero, whose 
devotion to the gentle girl he loves is held 
up to our admiration—the girl whom he is 
only prevented from marrying by a super- 
stitious regard to circumstances which 
he deems ominous—stains his life by the 
deliberate slaughter of a commonplace 
husband to whom he has abandoned her. 
Pierce Bloxham is a superficial, vulgar- 
minded scoundrel; yet his summary ex- 
tinction by the scrupulous gentleman whose 
conduct is the real cause of an ill-assorted 
marriage is a punishment which all the 
author’s skill fails to make the reader 
approve. Much trouble has been ex- 
pended in the elevation of Rossmore to 
2 hero. Physical and mental graces are 
heaped upon him; he engages the love of 
two charming women; and the loyal friend- 
ship of Roberta for him is only equalled by 
her disinterested love for another man whose 
infidelity is insufficiently explained. Ross- 
more is the victim of heartrending circum- 
stances, and what he lacks in common sense 
he makes up in passion. Yet he leaves a 
loving wife and child to wander purposeless 
abroad; he deserts the object of his second 
attachment at the bidding of some half- 
superstitious, half-sentimental scruple, un- 
worthy of the ardour he professes; he 
torments his friends by appearing at un- 
lucky moments, risks their safety, and 
makes the hardest demands on their devo- 
tion; and finally, to screen his unwitting 
slayer from justice, dies with a lie on his 
lips. Such is Miss Hardy’s hero. Her 
heroine is of stronger mould. Patient con- 
tinuance in self-sacrifice for her friends 
makes Roberta’s sombre life not useless and 
not unhappy. Yet she, too, fails in her 
vigilance at the most critical point of her 
ward’s career, and contributes not a little to 
the disaster of a most melancholy story. On 
the whole, the book is more remarkable for 
the vivid though imperfect sketches of 
character it contains than for the complete- 
ness or soundness of its plot or moral. 

‘Aground in the Shallows’ is a story 
without a purpose, and with very little 
ingenuity of plot or description. A well- 
born young man is saved from going “to 
the dogs” by ‘a common farmer’s 
daughter,” with whom he falls in love. 








His mother tells him ‘to have done with 
this dirty little huzzy, picked off a dunghill, 
and bred in a byre’’; and though he refuses 
in very grand language, he suffers the poor 
girl to be shipped off to Australia alone 
when he has the chance of accompanying 
her. At the Antipodes she picks up an 
English lord, a convict’s son, for the sister 
of her lover, and in the end she comes back 
and marries him. This is the story, and it 
is told in rambling, easy fashion, a number 
of little stories being introduced at in- 
tervals, in such a way that it must have been 
perfectly immaterial to the author whether 
the narrative should occupy one, two, or 
three volumes. One of the characters is 
called Miss Honey Vinegar; another, a 
‘‘ genuine Italian,” whose name is Johnnie, 
‘yearns for the vine and fig-tree of his 
paternal roof,” and immediately declares 
that he will take a house on the Chiaja and 
his wife shall keep a pension; another 
‘presents a sad representative” of his 
aliebieamen: The style of the book is 
unequal ; for if there are some parts which 
may give pleasure to a discriminating reader, 
there are blemishes of taste and diction 
which detract largely from its merits. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

English History for Schools. By John Curnow. 
(Philip. ) 

Tuts book surprises the critic both by its merits 

and defects. It has the advantage of giving a 

clear and intelligible narrative in a short compass, 

and is well arranged so as to help both memory 
and reference. It is, as Mr. Curnow tells his 
readers in the preface, the result of long expe- 
rience as a teacher, but it is strange that this ex- 
perience has taught Mr. Curnow nothing beyond 
the power of clearness and arrangement. It 
has not given him simplicity of language, nor 
has it done away with a desire for tall talk. 
Thus of the Black Death he says, “‘It is diffi- 
cult to form an estimate of the myriads of 
human beings who perished whilst this appalling 
form of the shadow so feared of man darkened 
the earth.” Moreover, Mr. Curnow does not 
seem to consider that whatever is mentioned 
should be fully explained ; he abounds in allu- 
sions and in loose statements. Thus of the 
Habeas Corpus Act he says: ‘‘ From the signing 
of Magna Charta it was unlawful for any one 
to be detained in prison except after due trial ; 
but although this had been the law, there had 
never been provided any form by which the law 
might be enforced. The Habeas Corpus Act 
provided this form of procedure.” His account 
of the battle of Flodden is equally allusive : 

“The Scotch by an unlucky step, suggested, it 

is said, by the undue gallantry of the king, were 

routed and fled.” The book throughout is 
superficial, and on many points the vagueness 
of language is actually misleading. Thus the 

Danish conquest is represented as a mild and 

peaceful proceeding: ‘‘The Danes, when they 

invaded England, found the land occupied by 
men of their own blood,...... who spoke the same 
language as themselves.” Again, about Wycliffe 
we are told that ‘‘he promulgated those reli- 
gious views which two hundred years later were 
adopted by the Christian churches of Northern 

Europe, and divided Western Christendom into 

the two great divisions of Roman Catholic and 

Protestant.” On the whole, Mr. Curnow’s manual 

does not possess the accuracy, clearness, precision, 

and temperance in statement which are the first 
requisites for an educational work. 

Short Readings from English Poetry. Chosen 
and Arranged for the Use of Schools and 
Classes. By H. A. Hertz. (Rivingtons.) 

Miss Herrz has shown taste and judgment in 

her choice of pieces to be included in her selec- 





tion; indeed, there is only one poem given, 
Praed’s delightful ‘Vicar,’ which seems unsuitable. 
It is too full of allusions to be intelligible to those 
for whom the book is designed. It was a pity 
to neglect Campbell’s sea lyrics. Miss Hertz’s 
preface is sensible and pleasantly written, and 
her volume may be recommended as the best 
selection of pieces designed to be read aloud that 
has been brought out. 


Second Standard French. 
(Relfe Brothers. ) 

THE aim of this book of exercises is to make 

familiar many uses of French irregular verbs, 

and at the same time to introduce numerous 
colloquial phrases. The arrangement is clear, 
and the exercises are mostly well constructed 
for leading to fluency in conversation. But 
here and there an English idiom is neglected, 
in order to make easier a true French transla- 
tion. For example, these sentences are to be 
put into French :—‘‘ Give to us a beefsteak.” 

‘* It wanted very little that I should get angry.” 

Idioms are facts, and in teaching a language our 

first business is to represent facts just as they 

are. 

Chambers’s English Reader. 
by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. 
Chambers. ) 

A VALUABLE feature of this ‘Reader’ consists of 
the exercises and notes subjoined to the reading 
lessons, which are varied, attractive, and in- 
structive. We do not see the advantage of 
printing poetry as prose. The editor’s object 
is to prevent the pupil from being carried away 
by the metre in disregard of the sense, which 
might be better accomplished by a vivd voce ex- 
planation of the meaning. The poetical pieces 
are not of remarkable merit for the most part. 


The Battersea Series of Standard Reading-Books 
for Boys. Book V. for Standard V.—Book VI. 
for Standard VI. Compiled by E. Daniel, 
M.A. (Stanford.) : 

Or Book V. it is needless to say more than 
that it resembles others of the same series which 
have received favourable notice at our hands, 
as being well adapted to rivet the attention 
of boys and store their minds with abundant 
material for instructive reflection. 

Like the preceding volumes of the series, the 
concluding one can hardly fail to interest boys, 
and at the same time furnish them with valuable 
knowledge. The lessons have been selected 
with this object rather than on account of 
their literary excellence. Still, some of them 
are taken from the works of distinguished 
writers. History, travel, natural history, and 
science are the sources from which the subject- 
matter is derived. The meaning of the more 
difficult words is not merely stated, but also 
illustrated by the use of them in sentences or 
phrases and by explanation of their derivation. 


By A. 


Cogery. 


Book V. Edited 
(W. & R. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sister Dora: a Biography, by Margaret Lons- 
dale (C. Kegan Paul & Co.), is the life of a 
woman of great energy and natural high spirits, 
which she turned into the channel of practical 
philanthropy. The heroine was the sister of the 
Rev. Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and the principal sphere of her activity 
was at Walsall, in the “ Black Country.” There 
she devoted herself to the career of a hospital 
nurse, supplemented by that of a Christian mis- 
sionary. In both capacities she gained the con- 
fidence and esteem of the rough population 
among which she worked, compelling their 
admiration in the first instance by her intre- 
pidity of character, and securing their affections 
by her cheerful, gentle, and helpful disposition. 
In the treatment of surgical cases arising from 
accidents connected with the industries of the 
district she showed a peculiar skill. The bio- 
graphy is written with simplicity and there- 
fore good taste. ‘Sister Dora” died in 
December, 1878, very greatly lamented. 
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AttHovuGH he received a very scanty educa- 
tion, the late Dr. Blakey compiled several 
lengthy works on logic and philosophy which 
did him much credit. During his long life he 
became acquainted with many distinguished 
men, and it is, therefore, disappointing to find 
that his Memoirs, which Messrs. Triibner send 
us, are meagre. The editor has not im- 
proved matters by omitting to put Dr. Blakey’s 
manuscript in proper order and neglecting the 
correction of the proofs. 


Tue first edition of Lord Liverpool’s Treatise 
on the Coins of the Realm, in a Letter to the King 
—the only one which had appeared till the pre- 
sent reissue by Mr. Eftingham Wilson, published 
under the auspices of the Bank of England, 
and now lying on our table—was printed at 
the University Press, Oxford, in the year 1805. 
The ‘‘ letter to the King,” which, in the original 
easy-going quarto form, occupies, including the ap- 
pendix, 266 pages, is conjectured by M‘Culloch 
to have been based on the draft of a R teport pre- 
pared by Lord Liverpool for the use of a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which had been 
appointed in 1798 to consider the state of the 
coinage of the country, the constitution of the 
Mint, and other cognate subjects. Obstructions 
raised in the Committee appear to have prevented 
the acceptance of this Report by them, and Lord 
Liverpool published his opinions subsequently 
in their present shape. The volume appeared 
at a moment when the public mind stood in 
great need of sound guidance on the question of 
the currency. The coinage was in a deplorable 
condition, especially as regarded the subsidiary 
currency ; the circulating s medium, which mainly 
consisted of paper, was in equal need of reform. 
Lord Liverpoo! his stand, firmly and 


so 


LOOK 






logically, on a single standard as a measure of 
value. His arguments on this point are clear, 
skilfully arranged, and convincing. The 


opinions which he held himself, and which he 
assisted in impressing on his age, have in- 
fluenced England to the present day. To have 
done this was a success of which any economic 
thinker might well have been proud. It was, 


however, improbable that a book on such 
a subject should find many readers among 
the general public. Recent discussions on 
international currency showed—as Mr. Birch 
and Mr. Grenfell, the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank, have mentioned in 
the letter prefixed to the volume, dedicating 
this new edition of the book to Sir S. North- 
cote—that it was virtually out of print. To 


republish it now is useful, as no other treatise 
on the currency with which we are acquainted 
contains the arguments for a single standard 
in so clear and simple a form. The Bank of 
England hes performed a graceful act of con- 
sideration to those who take an interest in 
economic science by reprinting the book. The 
typographical work is excellent, and reflects 
great credit on the officials of that establishment 
to whom the practical portion has been entrusted. 

Tue Report of the Salford Free Libraries, just 
printed, is of an encouraging character as regards 
the progress of the institution. The number of 
books issued was 389,849, which exceeds the 
number issued in any former year. Works of 
fiction, in the lending library, form nearly half 
the entire collection. The picture galleries and 
museum in connexion with the 
Park, have been visited during the year by up- 
wards of 380,000 persons. 

THE Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire has 
translated into French the 
who escaped the Turkish massacre in 1822, and 
who in his old age, being then a successful 
London merchant, furnished M. Demetrios 
Bikelas with the notes which the latter contri- 
buted, about a year to the Athenian 
Hestia. This simple narrative of an indi- 
vidual Greek’s experience of those troubled 
times attracted no little attention during its pub- 
lication in a periodical form, partly on account 


ago, 


library, in Peel | 





memoirs of a Chiote | 


of the name of its editor, and partly because the 
candid style of the narrator bears the manifest 
imprint of truth. Louki Laras (Paris, Lévy) is not 
so much an historical romance as a bare recital of 
facts which are in themselves intensely romantic. 
The third decade of the present century is the 
heroic age of modern Greece, and contains ample 
inspiration for poets, historians, and even 
romancists. It is needless to inquire how far 
M. Bikelas has allowed his imagination to deepen 
the effect of his friend’s reminiscences. He has 
probably taken very little liberty in this way, 
and there was no need for him to do so. The 
interest of the story consists in its faithful 
reproduction of bygone scenes and eccurrences, 
and one can but echo the desire expressed by the 
writer that, before the last eye-witnesses of the 
drama of Greek revolution have passed away, 
they too would leave an account of their suffer- 
ings for future generations. It may be hoped that 
M. Bikelas, who already holds the highest rank 
amongst Greek writers of the imaginative school, 
will repeat the experiment which he has made, 
and give to the world many more volumes on the 
liberation epoch of his country, even if it be im 
the shape of historical romances. 

Ir is not long since Dr. Eduard Koschwitz, of 
Strasbourg, published six versions of the tale 
known ‘Journey of Charlemagne to 
Jerusalem.’ We have now just received the 
second volume of the Old French Library pub- 
lished, under the editorship of Dr. Wendelin 
Foerster, Heilbronn by the Brothers Hen- 
ninger ; it consists of the Old French text of the 
above-mentioned tale, with an elaborate intro- 
duction, a very handy vocabulary, and notes on 
the assonances, the whole being contained in 
114 octavo pa 

Pror. VoLiuMOLLER, 
published Ei: 
Henninger), 


as the 


at 
at 


ges. 

of Erlangen, has just 
Spanisehes Steinbuch (Heilbronn, 
printed for the first time from a 
MS. in the British Museum. In his introduc- 
tion Prof. Vollméller treats of the sources of 
the Lapidario, and throughout he gives re- 
ferences to other Spanish Lapidarios. He has 
spared no trouble to trace the different sources 
of this fifteenth century MS., the author of which 
still remains unknown. 
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Science, 
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THE HAMPDEN CONTROVERSY. 
Lavington House, Jan. 14, 1880, 

In your review of the first volume of my 
father’s ‘ Life,’ by the late Canon Ashwell, you 
make the following remark: 

“‘There is one statement about this business 
of Dr. Hampden and the withdrawal of the 
letters of request, made by Bishop Wilberforce 
himself in a letter to his brother, dated De- 
cember 29th, which is startling, as we have not 
the slightest doubt whatever that it is incorrect. 
3ishop Wilberforce writes, ‘In confidence 
Salisbury, Ely [and others] all approve of my 
course.” How this could have been the impres- 
sion left on Dr. Wilberforce’s mind as to the 
Bishop of Salisbury is hard to understand. Dr. 
Denison was one of the most cautious men of 
his day, but he felt strongly on the Hampden 
case. Bitter as the letter was from Dr. Phill- 
potts, the letter which was sent by the Bishop 
of Salisbury was, though much shorter, still 
more sharp, and, as Mr. Ashwell does not print 
it, possibly it has been destroyed.” 

Now as this is calculated to convey an im- 
pression that not only the biographer has made 
a misstatement, but that Bishop Wilberforce 
himself wrote to his brother what was not the 
fact, in justice to both I request you to insert 
these copies of letters from bishop Denison, the 
originals of which are before me, and were not 
‘* destroyed” as your reviewer suggests. 

R. G. WILBERFORCE, 
** Palace, Salisbury, Dec. 25, 1847. 

“* My dear Bishop,—I am sorry for the delay 
occasioned by your letter having come round by 
Brighton, I send you the approval you ask 
for, and add my private opinion that you have 
managed this very difficult business with much 
discretion as well as boldness, and have brought 
it to the most satisfactory conclusion that under 
the circumstances was possible. It has been 
pressing very heavily on my mind; and I am 
very glad it has fallen into your hands. Ever 
yours, E. Sarum.” 

Same date 

‘Your letter of the 23rd has only reached 
me this evening, and having read the copy you 
send me of the communication you propose to 
make to Dr. Hampden, I lose no time in signify- 
ing to you my approval of the conclusion you 
have arrived at in the painful business which 
has been submitted to your judgment. Yours. 
very faithfully, E. Sarum.” 

*,* The authority on which the statement in 
our review was given is that of a friend of the 
late Bishop Denison, to whom the bishop him- 
self read a copy of the letter which he had sent 
to the Bishop of Oxford. His recollection of 
the circumstance is as clear and certain as if it 
had happened yesterday. The letter was ex- 
tremely short, and almost, if not exactly, in 
these words :—‘‘ My dear Bishop, I have received: - 
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your letter in which you inform me that you 
have stopped the suit against Dr. Hampden.— 
Yours truly, E. Sarcm.” In reply to a remark 
that this letter was very severe, Bishop Denison 
merely smiled. The letters produced by Mr. 
Wilberforce indisputably establish the correct- 
ness of the account given by the Bishop of 
Oxford to his brother; and, so far, there can 
be no further possible doubt. 








PROF. SCHIEFNER. 

Tue death of Anton von Schiefner, which was 
announced in the Athenwwm of November 29th 
of last year, leaves such a sensible void in more 
than one department of Orieutal and linguistical 
research that a fuller notice of his life and literary 
work may, it is hoped, be welcome to many 
students to whom his name has long been familiar 
ws that of one of the foremost Oriental scholars 
in Russia. 

Schiefner was born on July 18th, 1817, at 
Reval, where his father, who had emigrated from 

3ohemia at the end of last century, was estab- 
lished as a merchant. After passing through 
the grammar school of his native place, he 
matriculated in the University of St. Peters- 
burg in 1836, and at the wish of his uncle, W. 
Schneider, who held the professorship of Roman 
that young Schiefner 





Law and was anxious 
should succeed him some day, enrolled his name 
as a student of jurisprudence, while he con- 
tinued at the same time his philological studies 
under Prof. Graefe, who had been the first in 
Russia to write and lecture on comparative 
grammar. After creditably passing the usual 
‘Xamination at the end of a four years’ course, 
he went to Berlin in 1840 to attend the lec- 
tures of the celebrated jurist F. C. von Savigny ; 
but soon the classes of Boeckh, Bopp, Lachmann, 
and Trendelenburg had greater attractions for 
him, and eventually he gave himself entirely up 
to his favourite philological pursuits. The *.- 
fluence which the lectures of those far-famed 
professors exerted on him is traceable through- 
out his literary career. On his return to St. 
Petersburg he was made, in 1843, Professor of 
Latin, and subsequently of Greek, in the First 
‘Grammar School, and devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the study of the classics and more 
especially the Greek philosophers. A few years 
later, however, he took up the serious study of 
Tibetan, for which the libraries of St. Peters- 
burg offered special opportunities. After being 
appointed in 1848 one of the librarians of the 
Imperial Academy, he was elected in 1852 a 
member of that learned body, the cultivation of 
the Tibetan language and literature being 
assigned to him as his special function. Simul- 
taneously he held from 1860 to 1873 the pro- 
fessorship of the classical languages in the 
foman Catholic theological seminary. In the 
last-mentioned year he was promoted to an 
ordinary membership in the Imperial Academy, 
with the predicate ‘‘ Excellency.” After a fort- 
night’s illness, which from the very beginning 
gave rise to the gravest apprehensions, he died 
on November 16th of the year which has just 
closed. 

It is in three directions that Schiefner has 
made his mark in literary history. In the first 
place he contributed to the Mémoires and Bulle- 
tin of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg 
a number of valuable articles on the language 
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are of special interest :—‘ Additions and Correc- 
tions to Schmidt's Edition of the Dsanglun,’ 
1852; ‘The Life of Cikyamuni, translated in 
abstract from the Tibetan,’ 1853; ‘On Fou- 
caux’s Edition and Translation of Rgya tch’er 
wol pa,’ 1850 ; ‘Studies on the Tibetan Language,’ 
1851, 1856, 1864, 1877; ‘On the Periods of 
Human Decadence, from a Buddhistic Point of 
View,’ 1851; ‘Translation of theforty-two Sitras,’ 
1851; ‘On some Eastern Versions of the Legend 
of Rhampsinitus,’ 1869; ‘ Buddhistic Stories, 
translated from the Tibetan,’ 1875-7; ‘On 








and literature of Tibet, of which the following | 











Vasubandhu’s Gathisangraha’ (the Tibetan 
Dhammapada), 1878. Besides, he separately 
published in Tibetan and German ‘ Vimala- 


pracnottararatnamala,’ 1858, and ‘ Taranitha’s | 


History of Buddhism in India,’ 1869 ; in Tibetan 
and Latin, ‘ Bharata’s Answers,’ 1875, and the 
ancient Sanskrit-Tibetan-Mongolian glossary 
‘ Mahavyutpatti’ (1859). When his fatal ill- 
ness overtuvok him he was busy collecting and 
arranging materials towards a work on the 
Bonpo or pre-Buddhistic religion of Tibet. 

Schiefner possessed also a respectable ac- 
quaintance with Mongolian; but, unlike his 
predecessor I. J. Schmidt, who was a far better 
Mongolian than Tibetan scholar, he confined 
his principal labours to the Tibetan language. 

In the second place, he was for a considerable 
number of years engaged in arranging and pre- 
paring for publication the memoirs and linguis- 
tical materials left by the great Finnic ethno- 
logist Alexander Castrén, who, after spending 
twelve years among the various Ugro-Finnic 
tribes of Norway, Lapland, and Siberia, had 
finally succumbed in the prime of life to the 
hardships which he had had to endure. Of the 
twelve volumes brought out by Schiefner from 
1853 to 1861 only two are narrative; seven treat 
of the languages of the Samoyedic tribes, the 
Koibal, Karagass, Tungusian, Buryat, Ostiak, 
and Kottic tongues, and three contain Castrén’s 
researches on the mythology, ethnology, and 
literature of the tribes he had visited. This 
mass of valuable material would probably long 
have remained dormant in the University library 
at Helsingfors had not Schiefner, at the instance 
of the Imperial Academy, arranged it and made 
it generally accessible in a lucid translation from 
the Swedish original into German. His inde- 
pendent works under this head comprise trans- 
lations of the great Finnic epic ‘ Kalevala’ (1852), 
and the heroic poetry of the Tartars of Minussin 
(1859), as well as a number of highly interest- 
ing essays on Finnic mythology (1850-62). 

While he was still in the midst of these 
studies, the languages of the Caucasus began 
to engage his attention ; and it was in the first 
place the Tush language on the analysis of 
which he brought to bear his wonderful philo- 
logical acumen. After a preliminary report on 
that language, which he laid before the Academy 
in June, 1854, he brought out two years later 
a full treatise upon it. It was mainly through 
the study of this work that Baron P. Uslar was 
stimulated to investigating on the spot also the 
other languages of the Caucasus. In a full 
account by Schiefner of recent researches on 
these languages, which will be found incor- 
porated in the Annual Address of the President 
of the Philological Society, just published, the 
author speaks of his own share in those most 
difficult researches with a modesty and reserve 
which might well be commended to linguistic 
scholars of far inferior abilities and attain- 
ments. 

As that statement can easily be referred to 
for further details, it may here suffice to enume- 
rate the various memoirs by Schiefner on those 
languages :—Essay on the Awar (1862), followed 
(in 1872) by a more comprehensive account of 
that language and a collection of Awar texts, 
with a translation ; Essay on the language of 
the Udes (1863); on P. von Uslar’s Abchasian 
studies (i863) ; Researches into the Tchetchenz 
language (1864); Report on P. von Uslar’s 
Kasi-Kumiik studies (1866) ; Reports on P. von 
Uslar’s investigation of the Hurkanian (1871) 
and Kiirimian languages (1873). Also of the 
Ossetic language (which, though locally Cauca- 
sian, belongs to the Ivanian group) Schiefner 
had made himself master ; a number of transla- 
tions from that language by his pen, several of 
them accompanied with the original text, ap- 
peared in the Bulletin of the Academy in the 
years 1862 to 1867. For many of his linguistical 
investigations he had, with as much tact as 
patience, availed himself of the presence in St. 
Petersburg of natives (soldiers chiefly) of the 
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districts on the languages of which he happened 
to be engaged. The importance, however, of 
the vast mass of linguistical material thus 
opened up by hii, and of the results to which 
his investigations led, has not yet been fully 
realized, except so far, perhaps, as his nume- 
rous contributions to our knowledge of Eastern 
fables are concerned, for which branch of lite- 
rature he evinced throughout his works a keen 
appreciation. 

While his loss as the representative authority 
on all matters concerning Tibetan literature and 
be irre- 
parable, it is not less deplored by many savants 
in this country, as well as in France, Germany, 
and Austria, with whom he was allied }y ties of 
intimate friendship. 

He visited England three the pur- 
pose of literary researches—in 1865, 1867, and 
1878—and he will long be remembered here for 
his singleheartedness, his sprightly conversation, 
and his unswerving devotion to the scientific 
pursuits which he had made the task of his life. 

R. Rost. 
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AN ANTIQUARY’S GHOST STORY. 

Mr. A. Wutson’s solution, viz., *‘ that the 
‘ spectre ’......was an unconscious reproduction 
of some mental image or figure about which Dr, 
Jessopp may very likely have concerned himself 
in the way of antiquarian study,” seems the 
right one, and [| think I can identify the 
“* chost.” 

The ecclesiastically dressed large man with 
closely cut reddish-brown hair and shaved cheek 
appears to me the Doctor’s remembrance of the 
portrait of Parsons, the Jesuit father, whom he 
calls in his ‘ One Generation of a Norfolk House’ 
**the manager and moving spirit” of the Jesuit 
mission in England, and who is described as 
** tall and big of stature, smooth of countenance, 
beard thick and of a brown colour, and cut 
short” (p. 95). Dr. Jessopp, when he thought 
he saw the spectre, was, at dead of nizht, alone 
in an old library belonging to a Walpole, and 
Father Parsons was the leader of Henry Wal- 
pole, the hero of his just-cited book. Small 
wonder, therefore, if the association of ideas 
made him think of Parsons. 

Probably every one who has specially studied 
the history of any family has framed for himself 
a vivid fancy portrait of one of its members. 
Having been working for some years at the 
pedigree of Isham of Lamport, | conceived just 
such a one of young Sir Thomas Isham, who 
died in the year 1681, very shortly before the 
day fixed for his marriage ; and one night, when 
in bed at Lamport Hall, the reproduction of my 
idea visited me, sat by my bedside, and con- 
versed for some time with me very affably, 
ceiving me various details as to the cause of his 
death, &c., some of which I regret, for the sake 
of the spectre’s veracity, to say I have since 
found to be wholly incorrect. I was certainly 
under the impression the next morning that I 
had only had a very vivid dream, just such 
another, in fact, as.that which I shrewdly sus- 
pect Dr. Jessopp had whilst admittedly yawning 
over his books in Mannington Hall. The fact, 
common to both our experiences, that we were 
not at all afraid of our visitant seems to strongly 
bear this out, for if, when undoubtedly wide 
awake, we were to meet a conventional white- 
robed ghost in a dark lane, we should, I do 
not doubt, be abjectly afraid of it. But there 
is great virtue in the “if.” The first dis- 
appearance of the ‘‘spectre,” as it were with a 
jerk, at a movement of the seer’s arm, and its 
equally jerky disappearance at the fall of a book, 
remind one much of incidents happening during 
those short, sweet snatches of sleep not un- 
usually stolen during dull sermons, snatches 
which cannot last more than a second or two. 

Water Rye. 
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‘LE LIVRE.’ 

In spite of the labours of Lowndes and Dibdin, 
it must be acknowledged that in the matter of 
bibliography we are behind the French. Neither 
in accuracy nor range, nor, above all, in the 
treatment of special branches, can our biblio- 
graphers compete with the Quérards, Brunets, 
Barbiers, or the Nodiers, the Peignots, and the - 
Lacroixs of France. Various reasons might 
perhaps be assigned for this; one is undoubtedly 
the fact that certain departments in themselves of 
yreat interest to the bibliomaniac are neglected 
or tabooed here on grounds quite other than 
bibliographical. Possibly also the science of bib- 
liography is yet in an early or immature stage ; 
indeed, the absence till now of any cosmopolitan 
journal treating of books and books alone, from 
a point of view not purely literary or critical, 
would seem to indicate this. No dictionaries, be 
they ever so complete, can finally meet the re- 
quirements of the bibliophile, since literature is 
progressive, and bibliography, the handmaid of 
literature, must be progressive also. Of literary 
journals there are many; of bibliographical 
journals there has, properly speaking, been as 
yet none, the trade publications, while they 
temporarily supply the place, showing yet more 
the need of something on a higher and larger 
scale. To Le Livre, which we announced some 
time back and mentioned again last week, 
may therefore be accorded a distinct welcome, 
since, judging from the first number, it bids 
fair to be a most comprehensive organ of 
bibliography. As regards comprehensiveness, 
indeed, the scheme adopted leaves nothing 
to be desired, but rather astonishes by the 
extent of the monthly task which the editor, 
M. Octave Uzanne, has set for himself. 
The number is divided into three parts, 
paged separately, printed on different paper, 
and with independent title-pages, so that the 
entire volume would constitute three distinct 
series. The first, consisting of forty-eight 
pages, and bearing the title ‘‘ Bibliographie 
Ancienne,” is devoted to antiquarian literature, 
or, more properly speaking, old books ; and in 
this section all the purely technical matter 
is comprised. We have an article on the 
dramatic library of Baron Taylor, from the pen 
of P. L. Jacob, followed by a lengthy notice of 
two recent masterly contributions to literature 
of a curious and special class, privately 
printed in London under the pseudonym of 
‘**Pisanus Fraxi.”” Several important articles on 
bookbinding are illustrated with fac-similes, 
and supplemented by a biography of Trautz- 
Bauzonnet, accompanied by a portrait of that 
celebrated septuagenarian bookbinder, who re- 
cently died in Paris. Copious accounts of 
book sales, private libraries, and events in the 
book world are added. The second section is 
more popular, and embraces literary criticism. 
A complete series of articles on the contemporary 
literature of every part of the world constitutes 
its principal feature, and will continue to be 
furnished every month by the following writers 
in the several countries :—Germany, Herr Gold- 
stiicker ; England, Mr. O’Shaughnessy; Bel- 
gium, M. Degeorge; United States, Mr. Haskell 
Dole ; Italy, Signor Sperani ; Russia, M. Hovyn 
de Tranchére ; Switzerland, M. Wuarin. There 
are articles also on literary copyright, on the 
sale of literary property by auction, and a most 
laborious analytic report on all recent publica- 
tions, classified according to subjects, and enu- 
merating contents of magazines and reviews. 
Comprising further a complete gazette of lite- 
rary items, this section occupies no less than 
eighty-eight pages, printed in double columns. 
The third portion is a catalogue raisouné of all 
publications of the preceding month, and con- 
taining excerpts from publishers’ lists and spe- 
cial announcements. Le Livre is most hand- 
somely ‘‘got up,” and we cannot but wish every 
success to M. Quantin, its publisher. 








LADY CHARLOTTE ELLIOT. 

Lapy Cuartotre Exuiot, who died on the 
15th inst., was perhaps the latest noticeable 
addition to that bright roll of female poets of 
which Scotland has a right to be proud. She 
was also one of the most accomplished and one 
of the most charming women of our time. Much 
of her poetry is exquisite, and some has that 
true glow without which no verse can live ; but 
a sweeter poem than any she ever wrote was 
Lady Charlotte herself : a woman, whatever her 
genius, should always be so; and Scotland has 
been peculiarly rich in such—for instance, Joanna 
Baillie, Lady Nairne, Mrs. Cockburn, Miss Jane 
Elliot, and, above all, the author of ‘Auld Robin 
Gray.’ Lady Charlotte was the eldest daughter 
of the late Sir James Carnegie, and sister of the 
present Lord Southesk. Married in 1860 to 
the late Mr. T. J. 8. Fothringham, she soon 
became a widow, and in 1868 she was again 
married to Mr. F. B. Elliot (son of the late Sir 
George Elliot), who survives her. She had 
always shown a remarkable intellect, a great 
love of literature, and a passion for poetry. She 
early began to write, but I think she told me 
that it was not till 1867 that she ventured to 
publish a volume, ‘Stella, and other Poems,’ by 
‘*Florenz.’”’ The volume was unequal, and she was 
always inclined to disparage it ; yet it contained, 
besides a sonnet of great beauty, a poem, ‘ The 
Pythoness,’ which she never surpassed. This 
is (essentially) in the metrical movement of 
* Sigurd,’ and, as she afterwards worked in this 
metre to a somewhat monotonous extent, it is 
right to point out the fact that ‘ The Pythoness’ 
was printed as early as 1867. This poem ap- 
peared again in her volume of 1878 (‘ Medusa, 
and other Poems,’ Kegan Paul & Co.)—a volume 
which attracted much attention, and deserved it, 
for it took a place by itself between the humanist 
and the ‘‘art and culture” schools. In nobility 
of tone it ranked with the former ; in music and 
colour it not unfrequently held its own with the 
latter. 

Among the poetesses of Scotland her place 
is, perhaps, unique. She has some of that 
great charm of naturalness which is such a 
fascination in Lady Anne Barnard, Lady Nairne, 
and Susanna Blamire, also some of their pathos, 
but none of their delightful humour. On 
the other hand, she was, by cultivation of 
mind and by sympathy of heart, affined closely 
to a kind of women these sweet singers never 
dreamed of--women who, loving art much and 
romance much, ‘‘love men and women more” 
—the noble band represented by George Eliot, 
Mrs. Webster, and Miss Cobbe, who, in virtue 
of lofty purpose, purity of soul, and deep sym- 
pathy with suffering humanity, are just now far 
ahead of the men—bending their genius, like 
the rainbow, as a covenant of love over “all 
flesh that is upon the earth”; for, as Lady 
Charlotte herself says,— 


Yea, surely for the loveless past we suffer, 

The burden of an ancient curse we bear, 

And roads for harmless feet are rendered rougher 
By stones that perished hands have scattered there, 
Your graves are green, luxurious transgressors, 

Yet through your crimes our children sin and die ; 
We groan beneath the yoke of dead oppressors, 
And bear the stripes of tyrannies gone by. 


THEODORE WaAtTTS. 








Literary Grossip. 

Messrs. Smiru, Exper & Co. will issue 
early in March the fifth volume of Mr. 
Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince Con- 
sort.’ Thisvolume, which completes the work, 
relates the Prince’s life during 1860 and 
to the time of his death in 1861, and contains 
many particulars of his later years which 
will be read with much interest. The volume 
will be supplied with three portraits, a fac- 





simile, and, last but not least, a copious 
| index. 


| Yur February number of Maemillan’s 
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Magazine will contain an account of the his- 
tory of Zululand and a narrative of the war, 
taken down from the lips of no less a person 
than King Cetywayo himself, by the officer 
who brought him from Zululand to Cape 
Town and is now in charge of him. The 
history of the country is preserved by tradi- 
tion among the kings and indunas only, and 
does not appear to have been yet committed 
to writing from any trustworthy source. 

TERE has been so much discussion on the 
signatures of Shakspeare, one would hardly 
have thought there was more to be said. A 
rather startling heresy, however, respecting 
the last signature to his will, has been 
broached in a second pamphlet on the 
subject just issued by Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps. ‘A distinguished scholar,” he 
observes, “‘ has just pointed out to me—and 
it is most singularly curious so obvious a 
fact should have escaped the notice of all 
others—that the character following the 
letter / is the then well-known and accepted. 
contraction for es.” If this interpretation 
be confirmed, the longer form of the poet’s 
name will have the sanction of autographi: 
authority. 

M. Epmonp Asovi’s new novel, ‘Le 
Roman dun Brave Homme,’ will be pub- 
lished in English by Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co., simultaneously with the issue of the 
French edition, a few weeks hence. 

Mr. Mortey’s ‘ Life of Cobden’ will not 
be published till the spring. 

Tue February number of the Vineteenth 
Century will contain, amongst other contribu- 
tions, articles by Sir Henry Rawlinson on 
‘The Situation in Afghanistan’; by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone on ‘Free 
Trade, Railways, and Commerce’; by Mr 
Archibald Forbes on ‘ Lord Chelmsford and 
the Zulu War’; by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.., 
on ‘The Present Conditions of Art’; and 
by Pére Hyacinthe on ‘Paganism in Paris.’ 

A seEcrnninc has already been made in 
printing the Catalogue of the Library of 
the British Museum. For the convenience 
of subscribers the catalogue of the acquisi- 
tions of each year will be arranged in fow 
classes, viz., Class 1, Modern English Works: 
Class 2, Modern Foreign Works; Class 3, 
Old English Works; and Class 4, Old Foreign 
Works. In addition to these classes there 
will be printed all the titles of works received 
by the Museum before the 1st inst., which 
have not been transcribed for the MS. 
Catalogue, as well as all titles of Oriental 
works. Messrs. Clowes & Sons are the 
printers of the new Catalogue. 


Mr. James Garrpyer has in the press for 
the Camden Society a volume mainly relating 
to the reign of Henry VI. In addition to 
the two brief chronicles from the Lambeth 
Library, the issue of which was authorized 
by the Society some years ago, there will 
be a similar chronicle from the College ot 
Arms, containing very interesting matter, 
and also a number of notes by Stowe, the 
antiquary, extending from the reign of 
Henry VI. to that ot Elizabeth, written in 
his hand upon the blank leaves and spaces 
of one of the Lambeth MSS. The informa- 
tion contained in these notes is in many 
cases more full than that printed by Stowe 
in his Chronicle. 

Tue Birmingham Free Library, which was 
destroyed by fire in January, 1879, is now 
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in rapid course of rebuilding. The space 
originally allotted to an art gallery and 
museum of arms having been thrown into 
the new building, the library will be much 
larger than the old institution. The money 
available for the building and the purchase 
of books is nearly 40,000/., of which 
upwards of 14,0007. was subscribed by the 
public for the purchase of books, while 
23,0007. was received from the insurance 
offices. The Corporation have set apart 
a portion of the new Council House for the 
temporary purposes of a library. It is ex- 
pected that the new buildings will be opened 
early next year, when several distinguished 
public men, as well as the members for the 
borough, will be invited to the ceremony. 

Messrs. Hansarv’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers for December contains 
the very small number of seven Reports and 
Papers and of two Papers by Command. To 
these are added lists of the Commercial Re- 
ports from Her Majesty’s Consuls published 
during the year 1879, which are sixty-four 
in number; and of Reports from Her 
Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and Lega- 
tion, referring to Manufactures and Com- 
merce, during the same year, to the number 
of fifteen. Among the Reports and Papers 
will be found the Statistical Report of the 
Health of the Navy for the year 1878—a 
Return the late date of which is an indica- 
tion of the loss sustained by the public ser- 
vice from the death of the late Dr. Mac- 
kay; and a Return of the Quantity of 
Fish conveyed inland by Railway from each 
of the principal Fishing Ports of England 
and Wales in the year 1878. 

Messrs. Macmitnan & Co. have now 
almost ready for publication the ‘Short His- 
tory of India,’ by Mr. Talboys Wheeler, 
already announced in these columns. It will 
be of special value and interest at the pre- 
sent time as embodying the history of the 
three frontier states of Afghanistan, Nepaul, 
and Burma. The same firm have in the press 
a new book, entitled ‘Our Australian Cousins,’ 
by ‘‘Maori,” author of ‘Sport and Work on 
the Nepaul Frontier.’ 

Tie Schemes Committee of the Spelling 

teform Association are now revising the pre- 
liminary classification drawn up by some of 
the members, and have fixed February 14th 
as the last day on which they can receive 
fresh schemes. The first general meeting 
will be held at the offices on Tuesday next. 
The Rev. F. G. Fleay is expected to read a 
paper. At the public meeting to be held on 
Thursday, the 29th, at the Society of Arts’ 
rooms, Dr. E. B. Tylor will take the chair. 

Tue fire at Boston, U.S., on Sunday 
night, December 28th, seems to have done 
much damage to publishers and paper 
dealers. It broke out in the rear of the 
paper warehouse of Rice, Kendall & Co., in 
Federal Street, whence it extended to the 
buildings occupied by Houghton, Osgood & 
Co., the work-rooms of the Heliotype Print- 
ing Co., the paper warehouse ot S. D. 
Warren & Co., and a portion of Rand, Avery 
& Co.’s printing establishment. The build- 
ings destroyed were in the very centre of the 
busiest portion of Boston, and were all costly 
structures, built since the great fire of 
November, 1872. The other buildings de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged were those 


occupied by T. Y. Crowell, Claflin & Brown, 





paper dealers, and the North National Bank. 
Rand & Avery did not suffer much from 
fire, although their stock was damaged con- 
siderably by water. The following firms 
have suffered a total loss: Rice, Kendall & 
Co., Houghton, Osgood & Co., and the Union 
Express Company. 

Tue ‘Educational Year-Book for 1880,’ 
which will be published next week by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., has this year been 
enlarged in order to make room for such 
topics as female education, professional and 
technical education, &c. Additional matter 
has also been introduced into those sections 
which deal with middle-class schools, the 
universities, local examinations, &e. 

Tue Revue Socialiste, a monthly organ of 
the Socialist party, published its first number 
on Tuesday last. It is edited by M. Lécluse 
at St. Cloud, and among the contributors 
are MM. Y. Arnould, Bebel, Liebknecht, 
Reclus, &c. 

Tue death is announced of the veteran 
jurist Prof. K. G. von Wiichter, of Leipzig. 
The week’s obituary also includes two well- 
known writers on agriculture, Mr. Richard- 
son and M. Léonce de Lavergne. 

‘Ben cuances tue Morro,’ a political 
brochure, by the author of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ 
with illustrations by Linley Sambourne, is 
to make its appearance, it is said, at the end 
of the month. 

Messrs. Grirrirm & Farran will shortly 
publish a new book by the author of 
‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,’ entitled ‘Very 
Genteel.’ It is a tale for girls and will be 
issued in the series of ‘‘ Stories for 
Daughters at Home.” Mrs. J. F. B. Firth, 
author of ‘Sylvia’s New Home,’ has written 
a story entitled ‘More than Coronets,’ which 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran will issue during 
the coming spring season. 

Tue last number of the Zeitschrift fir 
Katholische Theologie contains an interesting 
article on the origin of the early Christian 
liturgy, with reference to the Jewish liturgy 
for the Passover night, by Prof. Bickell, 
of Innspruck. 

Tre lectures and lessons for teachers on 
the Science, Art, and History of Education 
will be resumed next month at the College 
of Preceptors. The first course will be 
delivered by Prof. G. C. Robertson, who in 
a series of ten lectures will take a general 
survey of the human mind, with as close 
reference as possible to the practical work of 
teachers. 

A NEw edition of ‘Lancashire Folk-Lore,’ 
by Messrs. John Harland, F.8.A., and T. T. 
Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., will, we hear, shortly 
be announced. The first edition, which has 
long been out of print and scarce, was pub- 
lished by Messrs. F. Warne & Co. in 1867. 
They disposed of the copyright to Mr. Wil- 
kinson, who before his death sold it to a 
London publisher. A limited number of 
large - paper copies, small quarto, of the 
new edition will be printed. 

Tue ‘Bicycle Road Book: a Complete 
Guide to the Roads of England, Scotland, 
and Wales,’ which has been so long com- 
piling by Mr. Charles Spencer, the well- 
known author of ‘The Modern Gymnast,’ 
&e., is now nearing its completion. It will 
be published by Messrs. Griffith & Farran 
early in March next. 





Tue following notes from our Florentine 
Correspondent are of interest :— 

‘¢ Prof. Giuliani, who lectures on Dante at 
the Istituto di Studii Superiori, has published 
a critical edition of the ‘ Divina Commedia,” 
the readings of which meet with the appro- 
bation of Dantophilists.—Prof. Paolo Mante- 
gazza, the anthropologist, well known for 
his treatise on the ‘ Physiology of Pleasure,’ 
has in the press a pendant to that work, 
which is called ‘ Fisiologia del Dolore.’ — 
Tullo Massarani, the elegant poet, critic, and 
painter, has collected in a volume his ‘ Sermoni,’ 
epistles in verse, which happily revive the 
manner of Gaspare Gozzi, who in the last 
century introduced into Italy this style of 
poetry. —The Senator (the two authors last men- 
tioned are also members of the Senate) Giovanni 
Arrivabene, one of the political prisoners of the 
year 1821, has published in a very interesting 
volume his reminiscences (‘Memorie della mia 
Vita’), which extend from 1795 to 1859.—Le 
Monnier has just issued an Italian translation 
of Karl von Gebler’s important work on ‘ Galileo 
Galilei and the Roman Curia.’—M. Aulard, a 
professor at Poitiers, has finished a complete 
version in French prose of the poems of Leo- 
pardi; this translation will be published at 
Paris by Lemerre.” 

Tuere will shortly be issued the first 
volume of a new periodical work of reference, 
entitled ‘ Infield’s Political Record,’ a current 
register of home politics. It will be of 
handy size, while a double index of speakers. 
and subjects will be given to facilitate 
reference. 

Tue Rev. G.S. Drew, M.A., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity parish, Lambeth, died on Wednes- 
day last. He was the author of ‘Scripture 
Lands in Connexion with their History,’ 
‘Reasons of Faith,’ ‘Ecclesia Dei,’ and 
other religious works, some of which exhi- 
bited much scholarship. Two or three years 
ago he was Hulsean lecturer. His lectures 
were subsequently published in a volume. 

Miss Brappoy, in the preface to her new 
novel, explains very clearly and temperately 
the reasons which led to the change in its 
title. While ‘Splendid Misery’ was appear- 
ing in the World, the name was claimed by 
the publishers of a periodical in which a tale 
so entitled had, it seems, been printed. 

Tue February number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain a reply by the Bishop of 
Manchester to Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on 
usury, which appeared in the December 
number, and a rejoinder by Mr. Ruskin to 
the bishop’s reply. It will also contain 
‘Experimental Legislation and the Drink 
Trattic,’ by Prof. Stanley Jevons; ‘On the 
Pedigree of Man,’ by Dr. Radcliffe ; ‘ Agri- 
cultural Prospects in England, Canada, and 
the United States,’ by Mr. Francis Peek ; 
‘The Truth about the Indian Famine of 
1877-78,’ by Lieut.-Col. Osborn; ‘The First 
Murder and the Founding of the First City,’ 
by Francois Lenormant; ‘The Geography 
of Living Creatures,’ by Prof. Mivart ; and. 
‘Some Forgotten Aspects of the Irish Ques~ 
tion,’ by the Rey. Maleolm MacColl. 


SCIENCE 
CRYSTALLINE CARBON. 


Durine the last three weeks a great deal has. 
been written in the London and _ provincial 
papers respecting the alleged discovery by a. 
gentleman in Glasgow of a method of preparing, 
crystalline carbon, or, in other words, of pro- 
ducing diamond artificially. The announcement 
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was made by Mr. Mactear before the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow on the 17th of 
December. He stated that he had made in- 
vestigations in this line at times since 1866, and 
that he had now succeeded in obtaining carbon, 
in crystalline forms, perfectly pure and trans- 
parent, and they had all the refractive power 
of diamonds; they had their crystalline form, 
cand resisted acids, alkalies, and the intense heat 
of the blowpipe. He said that it only remained 
to determine whether they could scratch 
‘diamonds or be scratched by them, and as to 
the refractive index of the crystal itself and the 
measurement of the angle of the crystal. He 
had no doubt in his own mind, and neither 
was there any doubt in the minds of scientific 
gentlemen whom he had consulted, that they 
were diamonds ut in the mean time he pre- 
ferred to describe them as a pure crystalline 
form of carbon. He alsu stated that he had 
shown his results to Prof. Tyndall and Prof. 
Smyth, and that they were at that time in the 
hands of Mr. Maskelyne, of the British Museum. 
It appears, however, that the material in 
question had not reached the British Museum ; 
it did so shortly after, and was examined by 
Mr. Maskelyne and Dr. Flight, and in a letter 
to the Times, dated 30th of December, Mr. 
Maskelyne communicates the results of their 
examination. Some of the particles, rubbed 
between topaz and sapphire, failed to scratch 
either plate ; so they are not diamond. Others, 
examined with polarized light, acted each and 
all powerfully in the manner of a birefringent 
erystal, so they are not diamond. Heated on 
platinum foil in the table-blowpipe flame or in 
oxygen the particles did not burn nor change 
in any way, so they are not carbon. Particles 
of diamond placed on them were soon consumed. 
Heated with ammonium fluoride they became 
visibly more minute, and left overnight in 
hydrofluoric acid they disappeared, leaving a 
slight white incrustation ; they appeared, there- 
fore, to consist of a silicate, but the amount 
of material was too small to allow of any further 
facts being ascertained. The ‘‘ diamonds,” in 
short, did those things which they ought not to 
have done, and did not do those things which 
they ought to have done. j 
As soon as Mr. Maskelyne’s letter appeared, 
Mr. Mactear wrote to the Times, aftirming “in 
the most positive manner that I have been able 
to produce carbon in the diamond modification ; 
iL have been able, on the only two occasions I 
have tried the experiment, to burn the small 
translucent particles in oxygen gas, and I have 
been able to scratch deeply both amethyst and 
topaz with them.” On the 6th of January, Mr. 
Mactear went to the British Museum, “‘ to con- 
vince Mr. Maskelyne himself of his being, to 
say the least of it, premature in his conclusions.” 
He worked four days with the scientific men 
there, and what happened is set forth in his 
letter to the Times of Friday, the 16th; he there 
says: ‘‘The crystalline substance which I believed 
to be carbon in that condition is not so; it con- 
sists almost entirely of silica and alumina, and 
a small amount of magnesia, as well as a residue 
insoluble in hydrofluoric acid, even after the 
action had been prolonged over more than forty- 
eight hours. This residue, fused with caustic 
soda, still contained a very few minute crystal- 
line forms, and particles of what we assume to 
be carbon in some graphitic form, which burns 
away on the application of a strong heat.” 
Again, he says :—‘*The presence of carbon in 
some graphitic form will serve to explain the 
difference of opinion as to the combustibility of 
the substance, as, while a portion undoubtedly 
burns away, another, and by far the larger 
portion of the sample of crystalline substance 
we have been working upon, is little, or not at 
all, affected by a very high temperature.” And, 
in conclusion, he writes :—‘‘ While I most 
frankly admit that in this case my experiments 
have resulted in failure in so far as the produc- 
tion of crystalline carbon is concerned, yet the 

















obtaining of substances closely resembling it in 





any respects, and which seem actually to 
ve of the nature of sapphire and ruby, is sutii- 
ciently interesting, and gives encouragement to 
continue the investigation which, sooner or later, 
I am certain will be successful.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Cot. PREJEVALSKY has traversed the plains of 
Tsaidam and struck upon the caravan route 
between Peking and Tibet which runs beyond. 
He was escorted by a Chinese guard, but it is 
not clear from the telegram whether these accom- 
pany him to Lhasa or not. The route through 
Northern Tibet to that city is known, partly 
from Prejevalsky’s own researches in 1872, and 
partly from Huc and Gabet’s journey. But the 
former part of the colonel’s present journey, 
lying as it does through a reg which 
extremely little is known, must have yielded 
most interesting fruit. 

Mr. im Thurn, a traveller who has been 
engaged for three years past in exploring the 
interior of British Guiana, intends to publish a 
work embodying the results of his investigations, 
which included many subjects of scientific in- 
terest. It is believed that Mr. im Thurn’s 
work will be especially valuable for the light it 

ll throw upon the resources of the colony, and 
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also upon the colonial boundaries, which have 
never yet been defined. 

M. Paul Soleillet has once more gone back to 
Senegambia, and feels sure of not only being 
able to reach Timbuktu, but also of crossing 
the Sahara to Algeria. His expedition is under- 
taken with a view of determining a suitable line 
for a trans-Saharan railway. MM. de Choisy 
and Pouyanne are to explore 
Sahara with the same object in view, and 
although the somewhat Utopian scheme of 
building a railway through a desert, in order to 
reach markets far more accessible from other 
directions, may never be realized, geographical 
science is sure to profit from these explorations, 
undertaken at the cost of the French Ministry 
of Public Works. 

A Commission 





the Algerian 








French 
Ministry of Education has reported very un- 
favourably on the atlases at present in use in 
the middle-class schools of France, not one of 
which it finds itself justified in recommending. 
The maps, we are told, are not brought up to 
date, and their authors take but little note of 
physical features, whilst giving undue prominence 
to political boundaries. 


appointed by the 





SOCIETIES. 

RoyvAL.—Jan. 15.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read: ‘On Chemical Re- 
pulsion, by Dr. E. J. Mills Results of an Inquiry 
into the Periodicity of Rainfall, by Mr. G. M. 
Whipple.— On the Spectra of Magnesium and 
Lithium, by Profs. Liveing and Dewar,—and 
‘Studies on the Electric Are,’ by Prof. Dewar. 


ASIATIC.—Jan. 19.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Prof. Dowson read a paper ‘On 
a Curious Litigation between the Smartava Brah- 
mans and the Lingayats when two Copper Plates 
were produced,’ in which he stated that the Smartava 
Brahmans, in the south of India, have twelve Maths, 
or monastic establishments of high antiquity. The 
chiefs of these Maths are held in great honour, and 
among the marks of their dignity is the privilege of 
being carried in a palki crosswise, so as to sweep the 
road. These Brahmans are much troubled by the 
Lingayats, a dissentient sect some six or seven cen- 
turies old, who are very numerous in their neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The chief of these Lingayats, to assert 
his own dignity, caused his palki to be thus carried, 
the result being riots and disturbances. At length 
the head of a Brahman Math brought an action 
against the Lingayat for damages in compensation 
for the loss of the honour he deemed due to him, at 
the same time producing two copper plates, dated in 
the twelfth century, A.D.,and purporting to be grants 
of this privilege from a monarch of the time. The 

jrahman, having lost his suit, appealed to Her 
Majesty in Council, translations of the two copper 
plates being sent home with the appeal. As these, 
however, were unintelligible, the case was referred 
back to India, but though many years have passed, 
no more has been heard of it, The impressions of 
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nt having been very indis. 
‘sted that endeavours should 
( xecurate copies, as the ori. 
ginals are certainly of some antiquity, and contain 
many curious references. He added that there was 
reason for suspecting them to be forgeries, as there 
occurs on them the name of Madhava,a teacher who 
lived two centuries later than the date ascribed to 
them. Moreover, the words rendered cross-palhi 
do not bear this meaning. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARTES.—Jan. 15.—E. 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair—The Hon. C. L. Wood 
was elected a Fellow.—Mr. F. Ouvry exhibited a 
fragment of pottery of the thirteenth century dug 
out of the clit? at Lowestoft.—Mr. W. de Gray Birch 
communicated notes ona charter of Eadgar, King 
of the Mercians, dated A.D. 958, belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells, by whose permission 
a photograph of the charter was also exhibited, 
This document was a grant by Eadgar to his faith- 
fu) “ minister’—the Latin equi it for begun or 
“thane ’ — Ealhstan, for forty maneun@ of pure 
gold, of the land of six manentes, in a place called 
Stantun, in the territory of the Mageswtie, for ever, 
subject only to the “triple burden” of Saxon taxa- 
tion of land, ie¢., the trinoda necessitas, or repair- 
ing of bridges, fortifications, and military service, 
This charter makes a slight contribution towards the 
solution of the vexed question as to the position of 
the “pagus Magesewtna.” It must evidently be in 
Herefordshire, and must be contiguous to a Stantun, 
Mr. Birch concluded his notes with an appeal to the 
Society to take steps to organize some machinery 
for producing a proper Codex or Corpus of Saxon 
charters, with the text of every known charter 
collated, the dates worked out, the localities and 
personages as far as possible identified. the pecu- 
liarities of the language and of the terms pointed out 
and illustrated.—A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. H. C. Coote, H. 8. Milman, T. Morgan, and 
the Chairman took part, and warm approval was 
expressed of Mr. Birch’s proposal to set about a new 
edition of Kemble’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus.’—The 
Rev. J. Baron communicated a paper on certain 
‘Greek and other Early Features of Stockton 
Church, Wilts.’ The feature which had more espe- 
cially impressed Dr. Baron with the notion of a 
reminiscence of Greek arrangement and ritual was 
the east wall of the nave, which had an opening in 
the centre, titted with doors, and on each side one 
of those apertures variously called squiuts or hagio- 
scopes. These seemed to him to recall the Icono- 
stasis of a Greek church.—-In the discussion which 
followed, the Rev. B. Webb, Messrs. W. White, H. T. 
Micklethwaite, E. R. Robson, and the Chairman con- 
fessed themselves unable to see any trace of Greek 
influence in the arrangements of Stockton Church. 
Dr. Baron’s paper, however, contained a number of 
valuable incidental illustrations of early architecture 
and ritual. 
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NuMISMATIC.—Jan. 15.—J. Evans, Esq.. President, 
in the chair.— Mr. C. Stephen was elected a member. 
—Mr. Hoblyn exhibited a shilling of Charles IL, 
1663, with the arms on the reverse blundered; a 
crown of William IIL, 1696, reading GEI GRATIA 
(sic); a shilling of the same year, with a capital Y 
(for York); a shilling of Anne, 1711, with the 
younger bust, although the old or fourth bust had 
appeared on a shilling of the previous year.—Mr. 
Henfrey exhibited an unpublished annulet groat of 
Henry V. or VL. struck at London, but having the 
annulets on either side of the king’s bust instead of, 
as is usual with the London groats, on the reverse.— 
Mr. Evans exhibited a sovereign of Henry VIL’s 
first coinage, much bolder in style than those of the 
later issues and of extreme rarity.—Major A. B. 
Creeke communicated a paper on silver coins of 
Eanred and Ethelred II. of Northumbria, similar in 
all respects to the copper stycas—Mr. P. Gardner 
read a paper on the indications afforded by the 
coinage of Macedonia and Thrace of the worship 
of the sun in those districts, in which he drew 
attention to the various solar symbols occurring on 
the coins of the towns of Uranopolis, Mesembria, 
&e.; on those of the kings Antigonus Gonatas, 
Philip V.. and Perseus ; and on the money of Mace- 
donia under Roman dominion. He identified the 
Thracian Ares as a solar divinity, and expressed it 
as his opinion that the laureate head on the gold 
money of Philip II. of Macedon, usually called 
Apollo or Heracles, was in reality intended to repre- 
sent Ares. The aspect of this head bore, Mr. 
Gardner said, a striking -resemblance, which could 
hardly be fortuitous, to that of the head on the 
bronze coinage of the Mamertini in Sicily, which is 
expressly designated on the coins themselves as that 
of Ares.—A discussion followed, in which the Presi 
dent concurred with Mr. Gardner, while Mr. B. V. 
Head was inclined to doubt whether Philip, who 
prided himself especially on being a Hellene and 
the bulwark of Hellas against the barbarians, would 
have chosen the god of the barbarous Thracian 
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tribes whom he had _ subdued as the principal 
device of his new gold coinage, in preference to the 
Hellenic Apollo or Heracles. 





NTATISTICAL.—Jan. 20.—Sir R. W. Rawson in the 
chair.—Mr. G. P. Bevan read a paper ‘On the 
Strikes of the Past Ten Years.’ 

CHEMICAL.—Jan. 15.—Mr. Warren De La Rue, 
President, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘On the Effects of the Growth of Plants on 
the Amount of Matter removed from the Soil by 
Rain,’ by Dr. J. H. Prevost. Soil three inches deep 
was placed in two glazed earthenware pans, seven- 
teen inches in diameter; on July 2lst four grm. of 
white clover seed were sown in one, the other being 
blank. The pans were exposed till October 4th ; the 
drainage water was collected and analyzed: that 
from the clover soil contained 481 grains of solid 
matter per gallon, the other 220. The author con- 
cludes that rain removes much more matter from an 
uncropped than from a cropped soil.—Mr. W. Blyth 
described a simple apparatus for the treatment of 
substances in open dishes by volatile solvents— On 
Dibromanthraquinones,’ by Mr. W. H. Perkin. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 20.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, President, in the chair—The 
following papers were read: ‘On Fixed and Mov- 
able Weirs, by Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt.—and 
‘On Movable Dams ia Indian Weirs,’ by Mr. R. B. 
Buckley. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— Jan. 13.—J. 
Evans, Esq., V.P.,in the chair—Dr. H. Tuke read 
a paper ‘On the Cagots.’ The author, rejecting the 
popular derivation of the word from * Canis Gothi,”’ 
accepted the suggestion of M. de Rochas that Cagot 
is derived from the Celto-Breton word Cacod 
(Leprous). It is easy to see how readily this would 
assume the form of Cacou (as it is in Brittany 
actually applied to these people), and so the French 
Cagou or Cagot. The conclusions at which the 
author arrived as to the origin of the Cagots were 
as follows :—1. The Cagots are not the descendants of 
the Goths, they are not a distinct race, but a despised 
class among the people of the country in which they 
live. 2. They are not more subject to goitre or to 
cretinism than the inhabitants of the adjacent 
district—in short, Cagotism and cretinism are in no 
way allied. 3. The present representatives of the 
Cagots are now recognized by tradition, and not by 
their features, and are not distinguished by any 
peculiar mental or physical disorder. 4. ee How | 
nothing like leprosy or leucoderma has for a long 
time affected the Cagots,and no one on the spot 
regards them in this light, there is evidence to show 
that they were originally either lepers labouring 
under a particular variety of leprosy, or were 
affected with leucoderma—the form of the affection 
accounting for their being regarded as in some 
respects different from ordinary lepers, though 
shunned in the same way. 5. Many were no doubt 
falsely suspected of leprosy in consequence of some 
slight skin affection ; others again, in later centuries, 
were members of families in which the disease had 
died out—The Director read two papers by Mr. 
A. Simson, ‘On the Jivaros’ aad ‘The Canelos In- 
dians.’ The tribe of the Jivaros is a large one, and 
one of the most distinguished, independent, and 
warlike in South America. They speak a language 
of their own, Jivaro, and occupy the country gene- 
rally from the Upper Pastassa to the Santiago, both 
rivers included, down to the Pongode Manseriche, 
on the Maraiion. They are hospitable, and their 
houses are large and built of palms. They have : 
most perfect method of scalping, by which the 
victim's head is reduced to the size of a moderately 
large orange, maintaining tolerably well all the 
features. The skin is cut round the base of the neck, 
and the entire covering of the skull removed in one 
piece, This is then dried gradually by means of hot 
stones put inside it, until the boneless head shrinks 
to the required size. They also wear their slain 
enemies’ hair in long plaits round the waist. Great 
festivities take place when a child, at three or four 
years of age, is initiated into the art and mysteries 
of smoking. The Jivaros of the Pintue have the 
habit of vomiting nearly every morning by the 
aid of a feather, arguing that all food remaining 
in the stomach overnight is unwholesome and un- 
digested, and should therefore be ejected. Canelos, 
the once attractive Spanish settlement, but now 
forlorn Indian village, is situated on the left bank 
of the Bobouaza, one of the most important, if not 
the largest, of the tributaries of the Upper Pastassa, 
and is inhabited by a mixed tribe of Indians, in 
whom the chief element is Jivaro, though some of 
the better traits of these seem to be wanting in 
them. Their language is Quichua. Their fighting 
is done entirely by the lance, which is their in- 
separable companion, and all the author's attempts 
to induce any of them to part with his weapon were 
fruitless. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. London Institution, 5.—* History of Inventions,’ Mr. E_ B. Tylor. 
oa Institute of Actuaries, 7.—‘ Practical Application of Mr. Make- 
bam's Formula to the Graduation of Mortality Tables,’ Messrs. 
G. King and G. F. Hardy. 
_ Royal Academy, 8.—* Truth in Art,’ Mr. B. Riviere. 
— Institute of British Architects, 8.— Architectural Competitions,’ 
Mr. T. Porter: 
ral, 83.—‘ Journey through Central South Africa, from 
‘ields to the U Zambesi,’ Dr E. Holub. 
Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—' Physiology of Muscle,’ Prof. E. A. 
Schafer. 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on Fixed and Movable Weirs: 
Wen. Literature, 8.—The Spelling Reform Deadlock,’ Dr. C. M. 
Ingleby. 
_— — of Arts, 8.—' The Future of Epping Forest,’ Mr. W. 
aul. 
a Telegraph Engineers, 8.—President’s Inaugural Address. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—' Recent Chemical Progress,’ Prof. Dewar. 
- London Institution, 7.—‘ Two Centuries of Shakspearenan Acting,’ 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley; 
_ Royal Academy, 8.— Architecture,’ Mr. E. M. Barry. 
_ Antiquaries, 43}.—‘ The **Remonstrance’’ of Anne of Cleves,’ 
Rey. W. D. Macray. 
Far. Society of Arts, 83.—' Herat,’ Col. G. B. Malleson. 
- Royal Institution, 9.—* Proportions of the Human Figure,’ Mr. 
J. Marshall. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Coal,’ Prof. T. lt. Jones. 














Science Gossip, 


Aw ancient canoe was discovered on the 12th 
of this month in the Clyde, opposite Nelson’s 
monument in Glasgow Green, on what, in con- 
sequence of the recent lowering of the water level, 
becomes at certain states of the tide a small 
islet. The canoe is of oak, twenty-four feet long, 
and similar to others which have been found 
in the Clyde basin. 

Mr. T. R. Ancner Brices, of Plymouth, has 
in the press a work on the Flora of Plymouth, 
which will include the flowering plants and ferns 
growing within twelve miles of the town. This 
will embrace the valley of the Plym and the 
heights of Dartmoor above Meavy. The plants 
of the clay, slate, and Devonian rocks of the 
limestone and the granite will all come under 
consideration. 

Tuer Japanese Government are about to estab- 
lish a Geological Staff, to whose care will be 
committed a geological survey of the whole of 
Japan, founded upon the geological survey of 
the United Kingdom. 

Pror. Swan is to be permitted to retire from 
the chair of Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy in the University of St. Andrews on, we 
are sorry to say, the ground of failing health. 

THE amalgamation of the Newcastle Chemical 
Society and the Tyne Chemical Society has 
been determined on, the formal union being 
left to the deliberate arrangements of the 
presidents, secretaries, and committees. 

Vor. XXXI. of the Memorie of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Turin, just published, 
contains the usual list of members, an account 
of the changes in the Academy since the pub- 
lication of the former volume, and a number of 
important papers. Signor Dorna gives a series 
of tables by aid of which the astronomical 
ephemerides of Turin may be calculated with 
the elements of the Connaissance des Temps 
and of the Nautical Almanac, and a memoir 
‘ Applicazione dei Principii della Meccanica’ to 
four problems, ‘Sul Moto assoluto, e relativo, 
di un Punto Materiale vincolato,’ and to two 
questions of elliptic integrals. Signor Curioni 
contributes a paper on ‘ L’Elasticit’ nella Teoria 
dell’ Equilibro e della Stabilita delle Vélte’; two 
others, ‘ Un Nuovo Metodo per Determinare la 
Resistenza dell’ Aria sui Proietti,’ by F. Siacci, 
and ‘Sull’ Artiglieria Campale pii semplice, 
mobile e meno Dispendiosa—Soluzione dell’ 
arduo Quesito posto da Napoleone I. a 8. 


| Elena,’ by G. Cavalli, will be interesting wher- 


| ever great guns and projectiles are made the 


subject of experiment; and one anatomical, 
‘Sull’ Origine reale dei Nervi Spinali e di qualche 
Nervo Cerebrale,’ by Dr. G. B. Laura. 

In a recent number of Les Mondes it is stated 


| that the gum of the Eupherbiacez of Natal, if 


dissolved in alcohol and applied to metallic 
objects, preserves them from the action of sea 
and brackish waters. It is also said to preserve 
articles of wood from the ravages of the white 


| ants. 


A CorrEsPONDENT writes :—“ Dr. Schwendler, 
electrician to the Government of India, finds, 





as the result of experiment, that a current 
from a dynamo - electric machine is better 
in every respect for telegraphic purposes: than. 
the current from a galvanic battery. He 
produces a strong current from the machine : 
one portion thereof, at night, can be used 
as light, or in daytime may be employed 
in pulling punkhas, exciting currents of air, 
lifting messages, and other mechanical opera- 
tions. Besides all this, weak currents may be 
drafted from the main current, and supplied to 
telegraph oftices, as was demonstrated in Octo- 
ber last, when messages were telegraphed from 
Caleutta to Agra, 850 miles distant. The weak. 
signal current was obtained by tapping the current 
which was maintaining a powerful electric light. 
No diminution of the light was perceptible, the 
small stream tapped off being not more than 
0°04 of the main current. In this way a tele- 
graph office may be lighted and supplied at the 
same time with signal power, and the costly and 
cumbersome galvanic apparatus may be got 
rid of.” 








FINE ARTS 


——— 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION, NOW OVI includes a SERIES of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS of ST. MARK’S, VENICE, with Notes by Mr. Ruskin. 5, Pall 
Mall East, from Ten till Five.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

‘STITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOUKS.—The FOUR 
TE TH WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 

The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXNIBITION —Open 
Daily from Ten till Six. Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 












H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Wil Close Saturday, 24th inst. 

EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTUR in OIL, Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBL 
TION Open from Ten till Five.—Admission, ls.; Catalocue, 6d 

KR. F. M'NAIR, See. 









DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PR ®TORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each by 22 feet, with * Dream of Pilate's 

Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ * t of the Crucifixion,’ * House of 
at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 











Caiaphas,’ &., 
Ten to Six.—ls, 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(Third Notice.) 

A Fixer picture comes next, which, like so 
many others, bears the name of Holbein. It is 
Lord Spencer's Portrait of a German Lady (No. 
168), which we ascribed to Sir A. More when it was 
at South Kensington with the Althorp pictures. 
This opinion no artist will hesitate to accept who 
compares it with the fine ‘Jeanne d’Archel,’ in 
the National Gallery, and other portraits at 
Brussels, and who recognizes the peculiar silvery 
light of More’s carnations, his fondness for the 
red of the bodice worn by this lady, and his 
mode of painting jewellery and white lawn. The 
hands are very different from Holbein’s in 
character and draughtsmanship, and their full 
impasto is noticeable. The costume is German 
so far as the bodice, chemisette, and peculiar cap 
are concerned ; indeed, the cap resembles that 
which appears in the Portrait of Anna Martoffin 
(201), a charming work by an anonymous painter 
of great skill, the date on which is 1528. There 
are points of similarity between these works. 
in style, feeling, and execution. A fairly good 
etching of the ‘German Lady,’ by M. L, 
Flameng, was published lately in the Portfolio. 
The picture was at Leeds, No. 563. We have 
already written of The Wheel of Fortune (169) as 
not likely to be by Holbein. This work was at 
Leeds, No. 531. 

When Mr. Millais’s admirable Portrait of a 
Man (170) was here as No. 52 in 1872, we 
doubted if it was a Holbein. It is a bust in. 
three-quarters view to our right. The few grey 
hairs and the dense, black beard are drawn 
and painted with amazing skill and precision, 
qualities which are also shown in the modelling 
of the features, especially in the eye and slight 
hollows about it in the somewhat sunken cheek. 
The clear and clean forms of life have been 
rendered with incomparable skill, and the picture 
in its present condition yields to none here in 
these technical points. Neither is it inferior in. 
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the brilliant, pure, and solid treatment of the 
<arnations. It may have been a fine Holbein, 
and in all the accessories, the costume and the 
ornaments, it retains traces of a hand of first-rate 
power employed with vivacity and extraordinary 
delicacy ; but the carnations, which have a solid 
and full, not heavy, impasto, fail to recall to us 
the art of Holbein as it appears in that ‘John 
Herbster’ (191) which the Earl of Northbrook 
bought from the Baring collection, and which is 
dated 1516, i.c., when Holbein was nineteen years 
of age ; the ‘Erasmus’ in the Louvre, c. 1523 ; 
the ‘Ambassadors,’ of Longford Castle, 1533 ; 
the ‘Duchess of Milan,’ 1537 (177); the ‘Jane 
Seymour’ at Vienna; the ‘Mr. Hubert Morett’ 
at Dresden, which was formerly attributed to 
Da Vinci; or the ‘Duke of Norfolk’ (180) 
now before us, which belongs to 1540, or three 
years before Holbein’s death. In each of these 
pictures the carnations have distinct qualities 
which we identify as characteristics of Hol- 
bein’s work, but the resemblance between them 
and the carnations in the ‘ Portrait of a Man’ 
is not at all close. We cannot cite the Barber- 
Surgeons’ picture, the latest important example 
of the master in this country, because the faces 
have not escaped a ‘restorer,’ who had not 
the exquisite skill which is shown in the work 
before us. 

It is not possible to accept John, Elector of 
Saxony (181), which was here in 1870, No. 111, 
as a Holbein; it is even doubtful whether it is 
a likeness of John or any other elector. Lord 
Northbrook’s contribution, No. 200, which is 
tnscribed as a picture of the Elector John, 
should be compared with this portrait. Lord 
Pembroke’s Sir John More (182) was accepted 
as a Holbein by Dr. Waagen, but, as it now 
exists, reminds us of Q. Matsys more than 
of the greater master. We remember the head 
of Sir J. More in the Nostell Priory picture, 
and others of the More family, and do not 
wecognize a likeness to this one, which is fine in 
character, but, contrariwise to Holbein’s prac- 


tice, there is an excess of deep brown in the 
flesh shadows, and the carnations are yellow and 
not clear ; the confused arrangement of the fingers 
inclines us to reject this painting under its present 


title. Mr. Boyce’s Portrait of a Young Man(184), 
which was here in 1872, No. 198, is ascribed to 
Holbein on grounds which appear to be insuffi- 
cient. We recognize in it characteristics of the 
school of Clouet, and throughits crudsly repainted 
surface may be recognized an animated example 
of great merit. ‘‘ Noli me tangere /” (187), lent 
by the Queen from Hampton Court (a picture 
which was here in 1872, No. 225), is mentioned 
in the catalogue of King James’s gallery with 
‘the number 520, and now bears the name of 
Holbein, whereas it is doubtless a Flemish pro- 
duction by a man of very considerable ability, 
dleeply affected by Italian art, and possessed by 
‘a vivid conception of the subject, much passion 
-of design, a fine taste for colour, and natural but 
not highly cultivated feeling for chiaroscuro. The 
stature of Christ’s figure is low, and the propor- 
tions—the extremities to wit—are vulgarized. 
With all this the conception of Mary’s action, 
her stately grace, the passion of her attitude, 
‘the luminous and sumptuous coloration of her 
<lraperies, are most striking. The vase in the 
hands of the Magdalen looks very like a piece 
-of late Italian ware. 

We have very little doubt that the Portrait of 
Anton Fugger (190), the property of Mr. F. Cook, 
which we believe was at Leeds as No. 555, is 
tthe work, not of Holbein, whose name it bears 
there, but of Mabuse, and that it is a guvod, 
‘much-restored specimen of the second manner 
-of the Hainault artist. We may compare it 
with Mr. Boyce’s Mother and Child (217), an 
unchallengeable Mabuse. The black flesh 
‘shadows are not Holbein’s ; the impasto differs 
from his as much as the conception of the cha- 
racter ; the humour, which is a little cynical, 
not to say vulgar, is not proper to Holbein, 
but is just what Mabuse indulged in. The 
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solid lights of the flesh, the neat, firm drawing, 
the somewhat over-laboured modelling, recall 
Mabuse, but not Holbein. For the backgrounds 
of his portraits the former painter was accus- 
tomed to use slabs, or panels of highly coloured 
marble, such as we see in No. 190 and in Mr. 
Boyce’s picture, as well as in the ‘Jean Caron- 
delet’ and its companion, which are in the 
Louvre. The exquisite execution of the details 
of the dress, embroideries, laces, buttons, tassels, 
and what not, is characteristic of Mabuse, and 
was derived from the Flemings of his time. 
Apart from the published book on the Fugger 
family, it is well known that in the Museum at 
Berlin are drawings, the work of Holbein, por- 
traits of Anton Fugger and his family. In the 
drawing Count Anton is represented with long 
straight hair. In ‘Mother and Child’ we have 
clear brown shadows, loaded lights, thin hand- 
ling, laboured details, the characteristic archi- 
tectural background of coloured marble in a 
panel, full contours, ugly extremities, and soft 
modelling. The forms are plump and flabby ; 
the flesh is in a dingy yellowish monochrome ; 
the proportions are bad. There is vivacity of 
conception and something of a commonplace or 
slightly vulgar character in the features of both 
the faces, which may be said to represent the 
Virgin and Child according to South Flemish 
notions. In the National Gallery is a little 
Mabuse representing a male head, and, tech- 
nically speaking, of the same character as the 
heads before us. The former belongs to the 
Wynn Ellis Gift, and is an example of a much 
more searching style ; in fact, it is a far more 
complete and sound painting, but in other 
respects it is very like Mr. Boyce’s picture. 
The ‘Portraits of the Children of the King 
of Denmark,’ by Mabuse, to which we have 
already alluded as lately here, and of which 
there are several versions, noteworthy by us as 
comprising a likeness of the Duchess of Milan 
as a child, should be compared with the pictures 
lent by Messrs. Cook and Boyce. Two Mabuses, 
one of which was here in 1872, No. 229, and 
resembling Mr. Boyce’s picture, were in the col- 
lection of Mr. T. Baring. Mr. Boyce bought 
the little picture before us for 3/., at Jones 
& Bonham’s. 

The Portrait of John Herbster (191), dated 
1516, has been attributed on all hands to 
Holbein the younger, although its technique 
is almost matured, and it is hard to believe 
that a lad of nineteen could paint so brilliantly, 
purely, and well. Its gay coloration, vivid 
illumination, almost transparent carnations, 
the highly ornate character of the architectonic 
framework, and its festoons of fruit hanging 
over the head of the figure, remind the visitor 
of the splendid hues of those panels of painted 
glass which are called Swiss because they are 
numerous at Bale, and very closely associated 
with the name of Holbein. Dr. Waagen recog- 
nized as a Holbein a similar instance, which is 
dated 1518, and includes an architectural frame- 
work. It is in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, 
No. 466, and is the portrait on a panel of a 
young man, with ‘“‘F. G.” in a cipher on his 
large black cap, and wearing a grey dress, while 
his right hand rests on the handle of his sword. 
Lord Northbrook bought this ‘ Portrait of John 
Herbster,’ which is no doubt the earliest Holbein 
in this country, and must have been painted 
at Bale, from the collection of Mr. T. Baring. 
The bright and clear carnations were derived 
from the practice of Holbein the elder. 

The Portrait of Sir N. Carew (192) does not 
closely resemble the drawing by Holbein at 
Windsor. It was one of the Art Treasures 
at Manchester in 1857, No. 26, Portraits. It 
belongs to the Duke of Buccleuch, and pre- 
sents considerable difficulties if regarded as the 
work of Holbein. It is far from being finished, 
and, laboured as it is, it nevertheless has 
elements which associate it with the school of 
Rubens. The armour is admirably painted, but 
hard and thin. Among the curiosities of the 





National Portrait Exhibition of 1866 was a 
portrait of ‘Sir N. Carew,’ which was dated 
1549, or eleven years after his execution, and 
ascribed to F. Pourbus, whose work it certainly 
was not. No. 192 has been accepted by Dr. 
Waagen and (?) Mr. Scharf as the work of 
Holbein. A sketch for such a portrait is at 
Bale. Lord Northbrook’s Portrait of a Gentle- 
man (194) is ascribed, probably with reason, to 
P. Christus, the father of innumerable Holbeins, 
Memlines, and Van Eycks. The Portrait of 
the Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth (195) 
was at Manchester, No. 67, Portraits, and is 
perfectly well known. It is mentioned in the 
inventory of Henry VIII.’s pictures: ‘‘The 
Ladye Elisabeth, her grace, with a booke in 
her hande, her gowne like crymeson clothe of 
golde, withe workes (embroideries).” It was 
seen at Whitehall by the German traveller 
Hentzner in 1598, and mentioned again in 
Charles I.’s catalogue, 1639, No. 65: ‘65. 
Item, the picture of Queen Elizabeth to the 
waste, in a red habit, holding a blue book in 
both her hands, and another book lying upon 
the table. In a gilded wooden frame, painted 
on board.” Mr. Scharf has pointed out that, 
as it is named in the catalogue of the later year, 
and not in the earlier, this portrait must have 
been painted between 1542 and 1547. As Hol- 
bein died when Elizabeth was ten years old, and 
this picture could not have been painted before 
she was twelve, it cannot be his work. Even 
Walpole doubted the ‘‘ painter and the person” 
to which this example is ascribed. So long ago 
as 1863, Mr. Scharf, having traced the error to a 
blunder of Vertue’s, demonstrated that this por- 
trait could not be a Holbein ; indeed, this followed 
on Mr. Black’s discovery in 1860 of that artist’s 
will; the same fact was stated again when in 
1866 the picture appeared at the National Por- 
trait Exhibition, No. 247. Again and again 
this has been said, but so careless are the 
authorities that the work still bears Holbein’s 
name, and is likely to do so till the end of the 
chapter! Mr. Wornum thought this portrait 
and that of ‘Queen Mary’ (202), which belongs to 
the Society of Antiquaries, were by the same 
hand; there is no doubt that the latter is by 
Lucas de Heere. Mr. Wornum suggested that 
No. 195 was by the painter of the Queen’s 
portrait of Edward VI. as a boy. It has clear, 
grey carnations, and a smooth surface, much 
flattened by cleaning; see Waagen, ii. 361. 

The Portrait of a Young Man (198), which 
belongs to the Duke of Marlborough, and is 
ascribed to Holbein, is very good indeed, but 
not by the artist of Augsburg, though it exhibits 
some of his better characteristics—an animated 
expression of the features and hands, solid 
painting of parts, finish, and sound draughts- 
manship. Dr. Waagen accepted this as a Hol- 
bein. The Portrait of an Old Man (199) belongs 
to Dulwich College, where it is called a Holbein, 
and is here more safely said to be of the 
“German School.” Mr. Wornum was probably 
right in recognizing a likeness between it and 
the capital portrait in a black hat and fur in the 
Berlin Gallery, No. 583, which is said to repre: 
sent Sebastian Miinster, the cosmographer, and 
is ascribed to C. Amberger. There is a resem- 
blance between it and Lord Midleton’s Portrait 
of a Lady (148), which bears the name of Lucas 
de Heere. It has been a good deal rubbed, and 
is still a capital portrait, full of animation and 
character, learned in draughtsmanship. Of the 
Portrait of Anna Martoffin (201) we have already 
written ; the inscription says that Anna (born 
Martoftin) was the wife of John von Reins, aged 
twenty-three in the year 1528. Except that it 
is self-evidently German, and looks as like an 
Antonio More as a brilliant Pourbus, it would be 
difficult to name the clever painter who pro- 
duced it. Of the fine Queen Mary (202), the 
property of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
undoubtedly the work of Lucas de Heere, it is 
hardly needful to write at length. It was at 
Manchester in 1857, No. 59, Portraits ; at the 
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National Portrait Exhibition, 1866, No. 205; 
at the Royal Academy in 1877, No. 171. It 
has been the subject of exhaustive remarks by 
the learned Keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, second series, vii. 49, and the Fine- 
Arts Quarterly Review, 1864, p. 333. Mr. Scharf 
tells us that ‘‘the cross at the neck appears also 
in a beautiful miniature, painted in oi! colours 
on a gold plate, which formerly belonged to 
King Charles I., and is now the property of the 
Duke of Buccleuch.” Thomas Cromiell, Earl 
of Lissex, (204) is awarded to Holbein, but it 
bears the date 1514, whereas the painter did not 
reach England before 1526-7. We do not know 
why it is said to represent Thomas Cromwell. 
The portrait No. 210, said to represent Queen 
Elizabeth as Princess, seems a good example of 
the later manner of Antonio More, but does 
not resemble King Henry’s daughter. 











MR. THOMAS LANDSEER, A.R. A. 


TuHE oldest member of the Royal Academy 
has gone to his rest. Thomas Landseer, the 
eldest son of John Landseer, A.R.A., was born 
in 1795, or seven years before Sir Edwin, and 
three years after Mr. Linnell, who remains the 
patriarch of the artists not only of England but, 
we believe, of Europe. Thomas Landseer was the 
eldest son of the lady who, as Miss Pott, figures 
charmingly in Reynolds’s painting, which is 
sometimes called ‘Macklin’s Family Picture,’ 
‘The Cottagers,’ or ‘The Gleaners,’ a group of 
the entowraye of Macklin, the energetic rival of 
Boydell as a publisher of engravings and illus- 
trated books. Macklin’s Bible is still renowned, 
and originally ran a race for popular favour with 
* Boydell’s Shakespeare.’ 

Thomas Landseer had hereditary connexion 
with English engraving as represented in that 
artistic body of which his father and himself 
died Associates. John Landseer may be said to 
have knocked at the gates of the Royal Academy 
for many years, and, on behalf of his profession, 
insisted that its representatives should be ad- 
mitted to equal honours with painters, sculptors, 
and architects. At first, as is well known, en- 
gravers had no places in the Academy, and 
Bartolozzi was elected by an evasion of the 
rules. Three years after the foundation of the 
society it was decided to admit six Associate- 
Engravers, as a distinct and inferior class. The 
engravers never liked this treatment. At length 
they rebelled, and refused the position offered 
tothem. At least it is certain that, as no re- 
spectable candidate could be found, a vacancy in 
the ranks of the six A.E.R.A.s existed from the 
death of John Brown, in 1800, until five years 
later, when John Landseer was elected. John 
Landseer was famous and forty-five years old 
when he became an A.E.R.A. It was, of 
course, under protest that he received the dis- 
tinction ; but he thought he could agitate more 
effectively within the Academy than without it 
in favour of his fellow-sufferers who would not 
‘yo in.” Although engravers were at last 
allowed to become R.A.s in full, and the 
objectionable A.E.R.A.ship was abolished, 
John Landseer himself remained an Associate 
for nearly fifty years, and died without further 
promotion in 1852, five years before the election 
of Mr. 8. Cousins to the highest official grade in 
English art. Thomas Landseer, too, although 
one of the most famous and wealthy engravers 
of this century, one of the most genial and 
popular of men, and the elder brother of two 
R.A.s, remained an ‘ outsider” till 1868, when 
he was seventy-three years of age, and even 
then was only chosen one of the Associate-En- 
gravers of the New Class—a class the existence 
of which was a relic of the old contest, 
and which had been instituted as a tertinn 
quid between the A.R.A.s and the Associate- 


Engravers who ignominiously rode on the 
monkey-board of the Academical car. Lastly, 


it is noteworthy that able, kindly, and accom- 
plished Thomas Landseer lived twelve years as 











an A.R.A., and died, it is said, on the eve of 
his election to the full glories of the Royal 
Academicianship. 

Three aggrieved generations have passed 
away; the quarrel is settled now; but its 
history is significant of the obstinacy which 
seems inherent in a society like the Royal 
Academy, and it affords an amazing proof 
of the fact that even the noble art of engray- 
ing itself was long neglected by the ofticial 
guardians of art in this country, and that at one 
time it might have expected to share the fate 
of gem-cengraving, die-sinking, and flower paint- 
ing, which have no representatives in the exist- 
ing Academy. Even landscape painting is not 
fully represented, and sculpture itself, with three 
R.A.s in forty, is below the original standard of 
five in thirty-four. 

Thomas Landseer’s birthplace, the same as 
Sir Edwin’s, was ‘‘83” (/ 33), Queen Anne 
Street East, that is, the thoroughfare which is 
now called Langham Street and Foley Street, 
not Turner’s Queen Anne Street, which used 
to be called Queen Anne Street West. He 
studied originally under his father, and after 
1815 was for some time a pupil of Haydon, as 
that painter has related in his ‘ Autobiography.’ 
Charles and Thomas Landseer went to Haydon 
every Monday, and took instructions for their 
week’s work ; Edwin was less distinctly a pupil. 
By Haydon’s directions T. and C. Landseer 
made elaborate drawings from Raphael’s ‘ car- 
toon” of ‘Elymas,’ which was at the British 
Institution in 1817. In Elmes’s ‘ Annals of the 
Fine Arts,’ 1818, there is a satirical print re- 
presenting Haydon’s pupils, probably one or 
more of the Landseers, the brothers Christmas, 
and W. Bewick, busily drawing from this car- 
toon. Elmes says, p. 360, that ‘‘ Mr. E. Land- 
seer,” with his brother, drew in chalk from the 
cartoon of ‘The Beautiful Gate’; and, p. 433, 
adds that the brothers Thomas and Charles 
drew the lictors and figure of Elymas in the 
‘ Elymas Struck Blind,’ 1817 ; p. 436 states that 
Messrs. Christmas and the two Landseers have 
taken their canvases to the Academy (Brit. 
Inst.) to make drawings from the ‘ Ananias,’ 
another ‘‘ cartoon.” 

Thomas Landseer’s first work on copper was, 
we believe, a ‘Study of the Head of a Sibyl,’ 
after Haydon, 1816. He engraved a consider- 
able series of the early designs of Sir Edwin 
in the Sporting Magazine, which were afterwards 
collected and published separately. In 1823 
appeared ‘ Twenty Engravingsof Lions, Panthers,’ 
&c. ‘Monkeyana, or Men in Miniature,’ de- 
signs of Edwin Landseer, were engraved by 
Thomas. The latter illustrated ‘The Flowers 
of Anecdote,’ 1829; ‘Ten Etchings illustrative 
of Coleridge’s ‘‘The Devil’s Walk,”’ 1831, were 
his ; also ‘Characteristic Sketches of Animals,’ 
1832, and with J. W. Lowry, ‘Illustrations of 
Zoology,’ 1851. Besides these he published 
‘Life and Letters of William Bewick,’ 1871, a 
book of anecdote. 

A large part of Thomas Landseer’s art life was 
devoted to engraving the pictures of his brother, 
the animal painter. All of these engravings were 
faithful, some of them were improved versions 
of their originals. These works are so numerous 
that a bare selection of their names will suftice 
for our readers. We take the following from Mr. 
A. Graves’s elaborate Catalogue. The first was 
an etching of ‘A Bull,’ published in 1811 ; 
next are ‘A French Hog’ and ‘ A British Boar,’ 
1818; ‘Ratcatchers’ and ‘To Ho!’ 18238; 
‘Brutus,’ 1824; ‘Intruding Puppies,’ 1827 ; 
‘Countess’ (Mr. Jacob Bell’s dog), 1837 ; ‘Odin’ 
and ‘A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society,’ 1839 ; ‘Dignity and Impudence,’ 1841; 
‘Eos’ and the ‘Lion Dog from Malta,’ 1843 ; 
‘The Sentinel,’ 1844; ‘Princess Alice in the 
Cradle,’ ‘Laying down the Law,’ and ‘ The 
Combat,’ 1845; ‘The Larder Invaded,’ 1847 ; 
‘Good Doggie,’ 1851; ‘ Alexander and Diogenes’ 
and ‘The Monarch of the Glen,’ 1852 ; ‘ Night’ 
and ‘Morning,’ 1855; ‘Children of the Mist,’ 











1856 ; ‘None but the Brave,’ 1859; ‘ Defeat of 
Comus’ and ‘The Stag at Bay,’ 1868; ‘The 
Sanctuary’ and ‘Man Proposes,’ 1870; ‘The 
Challenge,’ 1872; ‘Indian Tent,’ 1875. 

It is to be noted that T. Landseer, notwith- 
standing his family connexions and the great 
distinction which he achieved as an engraver in 
the Royal Academy, could not be induced to: 
exhibit any of his works in the galleries of that 
body until 1853, when he contributed a picture 
called ‘ Witches’; he likewise sent an illustra- 
tion of ‘ Pickwick,’ called ‘ The Ghost that stole 
Gabriel Grub.’ His first exhibited engraving 
was ‘Dear Puss,’ after his brother's picture, 
1854. He sent ‘A Sketch from Nature,’ a 
drawing, in 1857. Other similar works followed 
these. He died on the evening of last Tuesday. 








gine-Grt Gossip. 

Tue Burlington Club proposes shortly to forma 
an exhibition of the works of early Flemisl: 
painters. 

WE are glad to hear that Mrs. E. M. Ward's 
art classes for ladies, William Street, Lowndes 
Square, are appreciated. Messrs. Millais, Hook, 
and Frith succeed Messrs. Alma Tadema and 
Calderon as visitors. 

THE house in White Lyon Court, Wych 
Street, Strand, infamous on account of *‘ Jack” 
Sheppard, is to be demolished: a good rid- 
dance. 

Ir is announced that a Bill will be brought 
before Parliament during the ensuing sessiom 
providing for the demolition of five of the 
churches of the city of Exeter, on the system 
already put in force in the city of London for 
the removal of churches. So says a local con- 
temporary. The churches threatened in Exeter 
are among those which give a picturesque and 
historical character to that place. 

Pictures intended for the Dudley Gallery 
Exhibition are to be delivered on Monday, the 
2nd prox. 

THE two landscapes by Mr. H. Goodwin, 
representing incidents in the history of Sindbad 
the Sailor, which were at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition last year, and which we admired 
greatly, have been bought by the Trustees of 
the Museum at Maidstone, Mr. Goodwin's 
native town. They have been hung near the 
pair of pictures of the Old Bridge at Maidstone 
(now demolished), which were bought of the 
same artist by public subscription in order to. 
commemorate a structure which had been ser- 
viceable to many generations of men of Kent. 


Some weeks ago we mentioned the ‘forth- 
coming publication of Mr. Reid’s ‘ Alpha- 
betical Index of Exhibitions.’ Mr. Algernon 
Graves points out to us that he has been 
engaged for the last seven years in copying 
in manuscript all the different English exhi- 
bition catalogues. The artists’ names are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and the dates, numbers, 
and full titles of all works exhibited by each man 
are recorded under his name, and every change 
of address is noted. Mr. Graves has already com- 
pleted his notes on the Incorporated Society of 
Artists (1760-1791), the Free Society of Artists. 
(1761-1783), and the British Institution Old 
Masters’ Exhibitions (1813-1867), besides all 
other collections of pictures and drawings on 
loan to the last-named body. The cost of 
printing these extracts would be too great to 
encounter, and Mr. Graves has worked for the 
purpose of reference only, with the hope that 
the manuscript, bound in folio volumes, may 
ultimately be deposited in the Print Room of 
the British Museum. 

Tur death, at Dresden, on the 8th inst., is an- 
nounced of Herr Gustav Heine, author of books 
on architecture and ‘ Practischer Kurzer Unter- 
richt in Perspectivischen Zeichnen,’ 1856. Herr 
G. Heine was born in 1801, and had held a pro- 
fessorship of the fine arts. 
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LD’ Art of last week contains an admirable etch- 
ing, one of the best of the numerous examples 
-of the kind published in that magazine, by M. 
H. Lefort, after Jan Steen’s picture, ‘A Family 
Concert,’ in the gallery of San Donato, and re- 
presenting with rare good taste the interior of a 
Dutch mansion, and many ladies and gentlemen 
gathered at a table, with musical instruments : 
an excellent reproduction of the style and spirit 
-of the painter. 

Tue death is announced, at Venice, of Anselm 
Feuerbach, the German historical painter. He 
was born in 1829, and, after studying at Diissel- 
<dorf and Munich, went to Paris, where he 
became a pupil of Couture. On his return to 
‘Germany he attracted notice by a picture of 
‘The Death of Pietro Arretino.’ He next pro- 
ceeded to Italy, and painted for the Grand Duke 
-of Baden a picture of Dante walking in the com- 
pany of ladies, which is now in the Carlsruhe 
Gallery. He produced many subjects of Italian 
poets, &e., and also several scenes from Goethe. 
His masterpiece was a delineation of the Sympo- 
sium of Plato. In 1873 he was invited to become 
a professor at the Vienna Academy, and was 
employed to decorate the ‘‘ Antikensaal”’ of the 
new Academy building. He became, however, 
involved in quarrels, and, his health giving way, 
he resigned, and retired to Venice. 

A CIRCULAR has been issued by the Mayor of 
Manchester, calling a meeting to consider the 
desirability of establishing a new fine-art gallery 
in that city. 

Tue Builder of last week contains this painful 
paragraph :--‘‘ The fine old High Street of the 
ancient city of Exeter is fast losing the indi- 
viduality which rendered it so interesting to the 
visitor. The ancient chapel of St. John’s 
Hospital, founded in 1225, and converted into 
a scholastic establishment in Charles I.’s reign, 
stands at the eastern end of the High Street, 
and with its fagade flush with the street. Under 
the direction of Mr. Newton, clerk of the works 
at the new schools, this old chapel is now being 
demolished by a staff of labourers. Modern re- 
quirements demanding more room, the new 
schools are being erected outside the town, and 
it is said the materials of the old chapel are 
being utilized in the new. A very quaint old 
house, having some interesting historical asso- 
ciations connected with it, has just been pulled 
down in the High Street, and the church at its 
side (All Hallows) has had its chancel’s exterior 
walls stuccoed with rough-cast. Exeter, although 
a city of less than 50,000 inhabitants, has thirty 
wesident architects. Its diocesan surveyor is a 
stonemason !” 





an 
THE WEEK. 

Her Masesry’s TurkarKe.—Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

EXETER HALL.—Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Sr. JAMEs’s HALL.—Popular Concerts. 

OrMeE SQuare.—Mr. Dannreuther’s Converts, 

Tue performance of Balfe’s hackneyed 
“Bohemian Girl’ on Saturday last does not 
all for lengthy criticism at our hands. 
Miss Georgina Burns gave a most artistic im- 
personation of Arline, but the part afforded 
very little scope for the exercise of her 
rapidly expanding abilities. Mr. Maas ap- 
peared as Thaddeus, in place of Mr. Packard 
indisposed, and gave the utmost effect to the 
well-known airs. Some minor changes in 
the casts of operas already given have 
occurred, of which the most important is 
the assumption of Frederic in ‘Mignon’ 
by Miss Josephine Yorke. This is a dis- 
tinct improvement, the part being precisely 
suited to Miss Yorke. 

Few announcements have excited so much 
interest among musicians as the promised 
production by Mr. Carl Rosa of the late 








Hermann Goetz’s ‘Taming of the Shrew ’— 
a promise which was fulfilled at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre last Tuesday evening. It is 
true that the work had twice before been 
heard in London—at Drury Lane, in Octo- 
ber, 1878—but the performance was then 
so imperfect that little idea could be 
formed of the real merits of the music. The 
career of Goetz was short and sad. Born 
in 1840 at Kénigsberg, he passed the 
greater part of his professional life as a 
hard-working teacher in Switzerland, writ- 
ing, from pure love of his art, a series 
of masterpieces, most of which remained 
unknown till his death. After various 
fruitless attempts to gain a hearing for his 
first opera, it was at length accepted by the 
directors of the Mannheim theatre, and pro- 
duced on October 11th, 1874. Its success 
was such that it quickly made its way 
throughout Germany; but the composer did 
not live long to enjoy the reward of his 
labours. His constitution, never very strong, 
gave way under the combined influence of 
hard work and privation, and he died on 
December 3rd, 1876. As has so often been 
the case, his real value has only been recog- 
nized since his death; and he is now 
acknowledged as a truly original genius, 
his works are frequently brought to a hear- 
ing, and are appreciated as they deserve. 
The libretto of ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ was founded on Shakspeare’s play 
by Herr Joseph Victor Widmann, and the 
English version has been most skilfully 
adapted by the Rev. J. Troutbeck. In 
general Shakspeare’s outlines are closely 
adhered to, though it has been found ad- 
visable to omit some of the episodical matter 
of the play, several of the secondary charac- 
ters being dispensed with altogether. The 
first three acts of Shakspeare’s comedy form 
the groundwork of the corresponding acts 
of the opera, while the last act contains the 
substance of the fourth and fifth in the play. 
While thoroughly individual in its themes, 
Goetz’s music is highly interesting as show- 
ing the indirect influence of Wagner’s art- 
theories on the modern opera, especially as 
regards the relative importance of words 
and music. It is true that Wagner’s musical 
forms are not copied; the traditional divi- 
sions of the opera into airs, duets, concerted 
pieces, &c., are in the main adhered to, 
though the different numbers are so closely 
connected that there is hardly a distinct 
pause in the music from the beginning to 
the end of an act. But the influence of 
which we have just spoken is seen in the 
frequent subordination of the music, con- 
sidered per se, to the dramatic situation. 
There is much which apart from the stage 
has little significance, which is yet in its 
proper place a most important factor in the 
general effect. Such, for instance, is the 
greater part of the introduction to the first 
act, in which the chorus of Baptista’s ser- 
vants is combined with that of the neigh- 
bours and the solos of Katherine, Lucentio, 
and Baptista ina manner showing very re- 
markable dramatic feeling ; yet the whole 
number in a concert-room would undoubtedly 
fall flat. The music here has much family 
likeness, though without direct plagiarism, 
to the second finale of the ‘ Meistersinger.’ 
In other parts of the work Goetz gives us 
solos of considerable development and of 
much abstract musical beauty. Such are 
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Petruchio’s song, ‘‘She is a wife for such 
a man created,” and more especially 
Katherine’s lovely air in the last act, ‘My 
strength is spent.” Other numbers especi- 
ally worthy of mention are the duet between 
Bianca and Lucentio in the first act, the 
charming scene between the two pretended 
professors and Bianca in the third, and the 
quartet for Katherine, Petruchio, Grumio, 
and the Tailor in the fourth. The whole 
scene of the wedding in the third act is admir- 
able, indeed the act is a masterpiece from 
the first bar to the last. Goetz has some- 
times been said to be deficient in humour. 
While admitting that his treatment of the 
more comic situations is essentially different 
from that which would have been given us 
by Adolphe Adam or Lecocq, we think it 
impossible for any unprejudiced hearer to 
listen to such numbers as the duet ‘ Truly 
great congratulations” (act i.), or the 
‘* Arma virumque cano”’ in the lesson scene 
‘act i11.), and to say that the sense of humour 
was wanting to the composer. 

A most important feature of Goetz’s music 
still remains to be noticed—the individuality 
of the orchestral portions. It is very rare 
to find a passage in which the instruments 
have a merely subordinate accompaniment. 
Throughout the work they are treated in 
the symphonic style. The colouring is 
charmingly delicate, for the scoring is the 
reverse of noisy—probably in no modern 
opera is the brass so sparingly used; but 
independent and important figures of aceom- 
paniment everywhere abound, and, as in 
Wagner’s later works, the voice is some- 
times relegated to a secondary position. In 
the use of representative themes (Le/t- 
motive) Goetz also resembles his predeces- 
sor. The music is mostly very elaborate, 
without becoming obscure; and both for 
singers and players the difficulties to be 
overcome in order to secure an adequate 
representation of the work are very con- 
siderable. 

The performance of the opera on Tuesday 
was in most respects admirable, in some 
unsurpassable. ‘Those who know Miss 
Minnie Hauk’s style will be prepared to 
hear that as Katherine she was exactly 
suited with a part. No better rendering 
can be imagined; and we can give her no 
higher praise than to say that it was a 
worthy companion picture to ler imperson- 
ation of Carmen. Mr. Walter Bolton was 
no less excellent as Petruchio. He was not 
in good voice, and appeared to be suffering 
trom a cold; but his acting of the part could 
not have been improved, and his singing 
was thoroughly artistic. Miss Georgina 
Burns did full justice to the part of Bianca, 
while Mr. Snazelle as Baptista, and Messrs. 
Packard and Leslie Crotty as the two suitors 
Lucentio and Hortensio were excellent. The 
smaller characters were sustained, with the 
etticiency always to be found in Mr. Rosa’s 
artists, by Miss Ella Collins and Messrs. 
C. Lyall, T. Law, and Dudley Thomas. The 
very difficult choruses were sung with an 
accuracy and spirit very rare on the operatic 
stage ; while the orchestral part of the music 
was mostly excellent. A few important slips 
were noticeable ; but every allowance should 
be made in a work of such difficulty. The 
reception of the opera by a crowded house 
was very enthusiastic. It would be rash to 
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popularity as th alls to the lot of works 
written in a lighter style; but it may safely 
be said that every fresh he: wing will unfold 
new beauties. Such music cannot be judged 
from one perfor manee ; we believe that the 
work only to be well known to 
become an established favourite, and to take 
a permanent place in the repertoire. 

Spe vakin 1g of Rossini’s ‘ Moise,’ Mr. Chorley 
said in this journal, almost thirty years ago, 

‘The theme is as susceptible ot description 


requires 


as of presentment—fitter, therefore, for 
oratorio than for opera.” Nearly three 
decades later the Sacred Harmonic Society, 


acting in union with Sir Michael Costa, 
revised the work for concert purposes, and 
in this form it is likely to survive for some 
years to come; for, despite theabsurdity of the 
libretto and the childish triviality of some 
of the music, there are portions of ‘ Moise’ 
too beau as to be ; ne wed to peri ish. The 
performance at Exeter Hall yesterday week 
was fully pale to p ties previously given 
by the Society. The chorus sang with pre- 
cision with a fair attention to nuance, 
and the orchestra was more remarkable’ for 
delicacy and ‘than is customary at 
these concerts. the large bi uly of soloists 
engaged, those deserving of praise 


} 
ana 


finish 
Of 


Most 


were Madame Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Bridson, and Mr. Santley. 


The favourable 
delssohn’s posthun 


reception given to Men- 


ous Quartet in E flat, on 


the occasion of its first production at the 
Popular Concerts on the 5th inst., natu- 
rally lel to its repetition; and it was 
peounlingly given again last Saturday after- 


he same as on 


second hearing 
the opinion of its real 


100N, the performers being t 
4 . 

prev A 

wor 


the 


ot the 





musical va Uready expressed. Apart 
from any considerations of the youth of the 
composer, the quartet may upon its own 


erits take a permanent pl: ice In the réper- 
foi of oak r music. The appearance 
of Dr. Hans yon Biilow is always one of the 
. 4 . ” tA hl 
interesting The great 
pianist brought forward as his solo on this 


¢ ¢ 4) . 
events of tile season. 





occasion Bach’s Suite in p minor (No. 6 of 
the ‘Suites Anglaises’), besides taking part 
in Beethoven's Trio in 3 flat, Op. 97, and 
Schubert’s Rondo, Op. 70, for piano and 
violin. ‘The two last-named works are old 
favourites at the Popular Concerts, but 
Bach’s Suite had not been previously heard 
there. The choice was very happy. Other 
pianists may equal Dr. von. Biilow in the 
works of Beethoven, Seluimrann. or Men- 


Bach he 
In his hands 


delssohn, but as an interpreter of 


is probably without a rival. 





the intricate polyphonic combinations in 
which the old master delighted become as 
and intel ble as the simplest sonata 
Haydn’s. Suite in p minor is th 
gest and most elaborate that Bach has 
itten, and (excepting the very pretty 
“avotte one of the least known. Though 
‘lly likely to become very popular, it is 

a work which will always be listened 





1 interest, bec of the masterly counter- 


ause 


point with which it abounds. Miss Annie 
Marriott, the vocalist of the afternoon, is 
rapidly making her way in the profession ; 
but she should guard against a very per- 





ceptible tendency to the vicious tremolo in 
Which so many singers indulge, which is | 
ruinous alike to yoiee and. styl Mon- 
day’s programme inc 1, for the first 





time, Mozart’s Trio in 8 flat, the earlier of 
two in that key, and dating from Salzburg, 
1776. As may be supposed, it is a melo- 
dious and straightforward work, of e xtreme 
if not infantine simplicity. Mdlle. Janotha’s 
rendering of Chopin’s Ballade in « flat was 
marked by a certain dreamy 
admirably in consonance with the music, 
though many pianists adopt a precisely oppo- 
site method in interpreting this piece. ‘The 
title given by Beethoven to his Quartet in 
¥ minor, Op. ‘ Quartetto 
aptly describes its style, which is clouded 
and sombre, though remarkable for rugged 
vigour. How greatly Madame Norman- 
Néruda has advanced as a violinist was 
attested by her leading of this work. Herr 
Joachim alone could have exceeded her in 
breadth of tone and masculine force. 
Sgambati’s Quintet in F minor, which 
was to have opened the seventh series of 
Mr. Dannreuther’s concerts at Orme Square, 
had to be postponed, from unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, until the next performance, to 
take place next Thursday, Any disappoint- 
ment that may have been felt by the audi- 
ence last Thursday week was removed by 


Serioso ’— 


95 — 


the substitution of Brahms’s magnificent 
Quintet in F minor, Op. 34. This noble 
work was finely interpreted by Messrs. 


Dannreuther, Ludwig, Gibson, Carl Jung, 
and Daubert. The only novelty was a 
trifling piece for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello, entitled ‘ Kin Gedenkblatt,’ by Theodor 
Kirchner, Op. 15. This composer is best 
kuown for his piquant and characteristic 
pianoforte music, in which the influence of 
Schumann may be distinctly traced. The 
vocal music at this concert was equal to the 
instrumental in point of interest. It com- 
prised three beautiful Lieder by Brahms, 
sung with much expression by Miss Anna 
Williams, and two duets by Schumann, from 
Op. 34, set to words by Robert Burns, in 
which Mr. Bernard Lane joined Miss Wil- 
liams. The poetic rendering of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in a, Op. 101, by Mr. Dannreuther, 
made us regret that this admirable pianist 
should be so seldom heard at concerts. 





. Musical Gonsiy. 

Tue Bach Choir will give two concerts during 
the present season at St. James’s Hall, the 
dates announced being Tuesday, March 16th, 
and Wednesday, April 21st. The works to be 
performed are the ‘ Magnificat’? of Bach, a 
Sanctus in p, by the same composer, Brahims’s 
‘Deutsches Requiem,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Meeres 
stille,’ Cherubini’s Mass in p minor, and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Walpurgis Night.’ The Mass by Cheru- 
bini, the grandest specimen of its composer’s 
chureh musie, will be especially welcome to 
amateurs, as it has seldom, if ever, been given 
in this country. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt will 
continue to hold the post of conductor to the 
choir. 

Tue so-called “grand” season of opera has 
still a tendency to diminish in length if not in 
importance. It is said that Covent Garden 
Theatre will not open this year until Tuesday, 
April 13th, and Her Majesty’s until Saturday, 
May 8th. In the days of Lumley the opera 
season generally commenced in February or, at 
the latest, in the first. week in March. 

Avr a meeting of the Leeds Festival Committee, 
held Jast week, the following works were selected 
for performance at the Festival to be held next 
autumn: ‘Elijah,’ ‘Samson,’ ‘The Creation,’ 
‘The Last Judgment,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘114th 
Psalm,’ Mr. Sullivan’s new oratorio ‘ David and 


rem | again absent from this list. 
encderness | } 





Barnett’s 


Jonathan,’ Mr. new cantata ‘The 
3uilding of the Ship,’ ‘The May Queen,’ and 


the Choral Symphony. Hopes were still enter- 
tained of inducing Herr Raff to compose an 
orchestral work to represent the ng rm ee ays 
school. It is noteworthy that ‘ » Messiah’ is 
It aan be remem- 
bered that Handel’s oratorio was not included 
in the Festival of 1877. 

Many of our readers will be ¢lad to hear of 
the continued success in Germany of our gifted 
pianist Miss Agnes Zimmermann. We have 
received cuttings from various German papers, 
all of which speak in the highest terms of her 
playing. No better proof could be yiven of the 
warmth of her reception than is contained in 
the fact that after having played at the twelfth 
Gewandhaus Concert in Leipzig on the 8th inst. ,, 
she was engaged to play again at the following 
concert, on 1 the 15th, when she performed Ben- 
nett’s Concerto in ¢ minor. 

Sm HeErBertT OAKELEY gave an organ recital 
last week in the Music Class-Room, Edinburgh, 
when the programme comprised selections from: 
the works of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Henselt, 
H. Cramer, Sterndale Bennett, M. Lee, and 
Beethoven. 

At the eighth Ballad Concert, at St. James's 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, the second part of 
the programme consisted of a selection of Irish 
songs and ballads. 

THE first of a series of Classical Chamber Con- 
certs was given at the Lecture Hall, Wimbledon, 
last Wednesday evening, when quartets by Beet- 
hoven, Rheinberger, and Raif formed the chief 
items of the programme. 

Amoné other important works to be brought 
forward by M. Pasdeloup during the second 
series of Concerts Populaires, which commence 
to-morrow, will be Schumann's ‘ Faust’ music 
and Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
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Dramatic Gos: sip, 
Mr. Wirt1aM ALLINGHAM, we understand, 
has written a play in three acts, which may 
possibly be presented this season on the London 


boards. 


ety 


‘Cyrit’s Scecess,’ Mr. Byron’s chef-d’euvye, 
has been revived at the Folly Theatre, Mr. 





Byron himself playing, for the first time in 
London, the réle of Matthew Pineher, a species 
of literary hack. This representation may claim 
to be unlike anything Mr. Byron has previously 
given, and speaks according!y for his possession 
of more versatility than has ordinarily been 
assigned him. Miss Lilian Cavalier as the 
heroine, and Mr. E. D. Ward as the hero, 
strengthen respectively the estimate formed of 
their talents. Mr. Ward is crude, and shows 
himself at points decidedly inadequate to the 
full expression of the passion with which the 
part of Cyril is charged. He evinces none the 
less an intention and an emotional power that 
are of happy augury for his future. Mr, Carne 
gives an etlective picture of a foolish nobleman. 

3RIGHTON,’ the well-known adaptation by 
Mr. Frank Marshall of Mr. Bronson Howard’s 
comedy of ‘Saratoga,’ has been produced at the 
Olympic, with Mr. Wyndham in his original 
part of Robert Sackett. The goneval interpreta- 
tion, by Messrs. Righton, Maclean, Mrs. Leigh, 
Miss Amalia, and other actors, was brisk—a little 
too brisk, indeed. Its influence over the audi- 
ence was, however, irresistible. With this piece 
was given a two-act farcical comedy, adapted 
from the French by Mr. Robert Reece, and 
entitled ‘My Enemy.’ In this Mr. Righton 
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caused much laughter by the most extravagant 
devices of the actor of low comedy. 

Arrer the pantomime the Imperial Theatre 
will give Mr. Tom Taylor’s version of ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ and subsequently ‘As You 
Like It.’ Very great pains have been taken by 
the management with the revival of the latter. 
Mr. Lionel Brough will play Touchstone, Mr. 
Farren Adam, and Miss Litton, we suppose, 
Rosalind. It is to be hoped this may prove a 
prelude to further revivals of the older drama. 
Whatever defects might have been pointed out 
in such performances as were given of the 
‘Beaux’s Stratagem’ and other pieces of this 
class, these representations constituted the most 
interesting series of revivals the stage has seen 
during recent years. Some allowances should be 
made by those who wish to see our older come- 
dies win their way back to the stage. It should be 
remembered that to act them now is like attempt- 
ing to revive a lost art. That the performances 
languished for want of support was an absolute 
tnisfortune. 

‘GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’ has been revived 
at Sadler’s Wells, with Mr. E. Lyons as the 
hero, a character in which he displays some 
command of pathos. 

“LE SonneEvr DE Saint Pavt’ of J. Bouchardy, 
a melo-drama produced at the Gaité forty years 
ago, has been revived at the Théitre du Chateau 
Eau. 








Erratum.—In_ the report of the Astronomical Society 
published in our last number, Mr. Marth is reported to have 
asked observers to watch the brightness of Mars towards the 
end of February, when it will be favourably situated “ with 
respect to Betelgeuse and a Orionis.” It should have been 
** with respect to Betelgeuse or a Orionis and Aldebaran,” 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT 
ARTISTS. 


From the Times, Jan. 22, 1880. 

**Few things in the way of coal books upon 
great subjects, avowedly cheap and necessarily 
brief, have been hitherto so well done as these 
biographies of the Great Masters in painting. 
They afford just what a very large proportion of 
readers in these hurrying times wish to be pro- 
vided with—a sort of concentrated food for the 
mind. The Liebigs of literature, however, espe- 
cially in that of the fine arts, need no small 
amount of critical acumen, much experience in 
the art of system, and something of the bee-like 
instinct that guesses rightly where the honey 
lies. The mere ‘ boiling down’ of great books 
will not result in giving us a good little book 
unless the essence is properly diluted and set 
before us in a form that can be readily assimi- 
lated, so to speak, and not in an indigestible 
lump of details. The writers of these bio- 
graphies have, on the whole, succeeded in giving 
an excellent apercu of the painters and their 
works, and better where they have adhered to 
the lives written by acknowledged specialists— 
such as M. Vosmaer for Rembrandt, Passavant 
for Raphael, and Dr. Woltmann for Holbein. 
The life of Holbein is by Mr. Cundall, the editor, 
with whom the idea of such a series originated, 
and to whose great experience in illustrated 
books is to be attributed the very valuable copies 
of all the important pictures contained in the 
different biographies. These have been selected 
with great taste and judgment, and being taken 
generally from less well-known works by the 
masters, they enhance the interest and add 
much to the practical utility of the books. The 
chronological lists of the works of the masters 
are also very useful additions.” 
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LITERATURE 


> 


Conversations with Distinguished Persons during 
the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863. By 
the late Nassau William Senior. Edited 
by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tus is, we believe, the sixth series of Mr. 

Senior’s reminiscences of his travel and 

conversation during the long period in which 

he had, or made, unusual opportunities for 
intimacy with his famous contemporaries, 
and showed unusual tact in noting down 
their opinions. The ‘Conversations with 

M. Thiers, M. Guizot,’ &e., published about 

a year and a half ago, were the most in- 

teresting volumes of the series which had 

appeared up to that time, and these new 

‘Conversations,’ really the third and fourth 

volumes of the same work, are hardly, if at 

all, less welcome and important. They carry 
on Mr. Senior’s ‘‘mémoires pour servir” 
the history of France, in her Somsasiie per- 
plexities and foreign embroilments, from 

August, 1860, the date at which the previous 

series broke off, till May, 1863, when, un- 

fortunately, Mr. Senior, soon afterwards to 
contract the illness from which he died in 
the following year, put down his pen. 

In our notice of the ‘Conversations with 
M. Thiers, M. Guizot,’ &e. (No. 2643, June 
22nd, 1878), we said as much as it seemed 
necessary to say about the merits and de- 
merits of Mr. Senior’s method of journaliz- 
ing. To-day, therefore, it is not necessary 
to do more than call attention to the diversi- 
fied profusion of good material, and of 
material hardly less characteristic and in- 
structive when it is not exactly good, with 
which the new volumes abound. 

They open at the date of the flight of 
Francis II. to Gaeta and of Garibaldi’s entry 
into Naples, when Cavour was preparing to 
wrest the leadership of the Italian nation 
from the great republican, and to make 
Victor Emmanuel its king. Mr. Senior paid 
a visit, early in September, 1860, to M. de 
Corcelle, an old friend of De Tocqueville, 
whose Catholicism had now brought him 
into closer sympathy with Montalembert, 
and who had worked hard in endeavour- 
ing to prop up the temporal power of 
the Church. De Corcelle was not a safe 
guide on all matters, but he fairly indi- 
cated to Mr. Senior the general motives 
which dictated the foreign policy of the 
Second Empire :— 





“Louis Napoleon believes himself to be the 
type of the French nation. He thinks that his 
feelings and wishes are also theirs. To a con- 
siderable extent he is right ; the great majority 
of the French are eager for war, and glory, and 
conquest, and extension of territory. These 
feelings, originally excited by Louis XIV., ex- 
aggerated by Napoleon, and kept alive, or rather 
resuscitated, by the Opposition in their blind 
eagerness to discredit Louis Philippe, have taken 
possession of the uneducated and ill-educated 
masses. In no mind are they stronger than in 
that of Louis Napoleon ; that is the secret of 
what is called his knowledge of the French cha- 
racter. He knows it, because it is his own. He 
thinks, with truth, that those masses prefer the 
Bonaparte policy to that of the Bourbons, war 
to peace, intimidation to conciliation, glory to 
prosperity, equality to liberty, and he is anxious 
to show himself a Bonaparte. But he is dilatory 
and irresolute; he is easily checked, easily 
turned aside ; he is alarmed by the attitude of 
Europe ; and I really believe that his present 
wish is to sit down under his laurels and enjoy 
uncontrolled expenditure, shameless adulation, 
and all the vulgar pleasures of mind and body. 
But events seem to be preparing which, whether 
he like it or not, will force him to action.” 


A large part of these volumes is made up 
of studies by various critics, from divers 
points of view, of the character of Louis 
Napoleon, and of more or less vivid and 
accurate explanations of his tortuous policy. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Louis 
Napoleon was not generally either loved or 
flattered by Mr. Senior’s friends. He is 
roundly abused in these pages by pro- 
minent Frenchmen, who, as they are still 
living, are here indicated only by assumed 
initials, and none the less by politicians and 
men of action so well known as General 
Changarnier and Odilon Barrot, to say 
nothing of such yet more famous opponents 
as Thiers and Guizot. Whether altogether 
trustworthy or not, Mr. Senior’s report of 
Changarnier’s reminiscences of his share in 
the disturbances of 1848 and the following 
years is extremely interesting. Here is one 
page :— 

‘*On the 13th of June, 1849, after the attempt 
of Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc and the other 
fools who met at the Conservatoire, and had to 
escape by the window—had been defeated, I asked 
him tL. Bonaparte] toride with mealong the Boule- 
vards. I thought that after an event which had 
excited some alarm his appearance with me in 
public might be useful. We had six aides-de- 
camp with us, four of his, two of mine. We 
were well received till we came to the Porte 
St. Denys. There we found groups of sinister- 
looking people, who cried, ‘ Vive la République !’ 
and seemed inclined to ill-treat us. Never in 
my life did I see more degraded or more fero- 
cious faces. The President was very muchaffected. 
He could scarcely sit his horse. His aides-de- 
camp said to mine, ‘Mais on a mené le Prince 
ici, pour le faire égorger.’ I took some of the 
cross streets, which led us to the Quais, the 
Place Vendéme, and thence to the Rue Casti- 
glione. As we approached the end of the Rue 
Castiglione, and saw the Tuileries, the Presi- 
dent’s agitation increased. He is always sallow, 
but he was then livid. I turned to the right, 
and took him through the Place de la Concorde 
back to the Elysée. There I took leave of him 
at the door. During the whole ride, which 
lasted five hours, for we rode slowly, and even 
when we parted, he was absolutely silent. The 
next day he said to one of my aides-de-camp, 
‘Votre général m’a fait tourner trés court pres 
des Tuileries.’ I have not the slightest doubt 
that he believed that when I sent to him I 
intended to carry him to the Tuileries, and to 
proclaim him emperor.” 





In more than one conversation with Mr. 
Senior Changarnier gave curious instances, 
from his own observation, of Louis Napo- 
leon’s lack of courage, relieved sometimes 
by that sort of temerity which is nearly 
akin to cowardice. From Odilon Barrot he 
heard parallel stories of the future emperor’s 
deficiency in statesmanlike powers. Thus 
Barrot reported in September, 1860:— 

‘*T hear that he has now become haughty, 
irritable, and inaccessible: that was not his 
character when I knew him. He was then 
mild, accessible, and always ready to listen. 
So little effect was generally produced by one’s 
arguments that I sometimes doubted whether he 
really heard them. When he made me his 
minister, he sent for me, and said that he wished 
to talk over with me his system of government. 
I said that nothing could be more satisfactory 
tome. ‘ When a man,’ he said, ‘is at the head 
of such a nation as this, he is bound to do great 
things.’ I bowed. ‘ You have read,’ he said, 
‘my book on pauperism?’ I was forced to 
admit that I had not. ‘I will give you, then,’ 
he said, ‘an outline of it. I propose to take all 
the common lands, and to divide them among 
the poor families which want relief.’ ‘In the 
first place,’ I answered, ‘ you have no right to 
take them; and if you do take them, if you 
take the land on which the peasant feeds his 
cow, you will create more paupers than you will 
relieve. And how do you intend that the 
paupers shall cultivate these lands? Who is 
to supply them with capital? Who is to 
supply them with industry and with skill?’ 
‘Well,’ he replied, ‘what is to be done? How 
am I to provide for the poor?’ ‘ You are not,’ 
I said, ‘to provide for them at all. All that 
you have to du is to give them peace at home 
and abroad, and they will provide for them- 
selves. This is not a brilliant policy ; it pro- 
duces no sudden results ; but it is a safe one; 
and if you follow it, you will go down to pos- 
terity as one of the benefactors of France.’” 

But of all Mr. Senior’s informants about 
Louis Napoleon in undress, the most curious 
and instructive was Madame Cornu, the wife 
of the famous artist. This lady, daughter 
of a dame de compagnie of Queen Hortense, 
was brought up as a sister with Louis Napo- 
leon, and visited him repeatedly during his 
imprisonment at Ham. She continued on 
the most intimate terms with him until the 
coup @état, when she broke with him, and 
refused to be reconciled for twelve years. 
Among much else of interest she said to Mr. 
Senior in April, 1861 :— 

‘We lived together from our births till I was 
about fourteen and he was about eighteen. 
During the first seven years of this time he was 
surrounded by all the splendour of a court. 
During the last eight he was in Germany, looked 
down on by the Germans—who would scarcely 
admit the Bonapartes to be gentry, and would 
call him Monsieur Bonaparte—and seeing nobody 
but his mother and her suite. Afterwards he 
lived in Italy and in Switzerland, among Italians 
or Swiss, but never with French people. His 
long exclusion from the society of the higher 
classes of his countrymen, and ina great measure 
from the higher classes of the foreigners among 
whom he resided, did him harm in many ways. 
It is wonderful that it did not spoil his manners. 
He was saved, perhaps, by having always before 
him so admirable a model as his mother. But 
it made him somewhat of a parvenn—what you 
would call a tuft-hunter. He looked up to 
people of high rank with a mixture of admira- 
tion, envy, and dislike. The more difficult he 
found it to get into their society, the more he 
disliked them and the more he courted them. 
I had an odd proof in myself of his fondness for 
mere titles. I had been at a German court, 
where they proposed to make me a dame 
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Vhonneur. ‘Impossible,’ I answered, ‘for I | 
am not noble.’ ‘But,’ they replied, ‘ we will | 
make you noble.’ When I told this to Louis 
Napoleon, he said, ‘Why did you not accept? 
You might have afterwards given up the office, 
and kept your no. ility.’ I could not make him 
understand my contempt for such artificial 
nobility.” 

Here is a more pleasing anecdote :— 

“*T have often said of him qivil a la sensibilité 
dans Vwil. He is deeply affected by any distress 
that he actually sees. He is indifferent to any 
that is not brought before him in detail. One 
day I found him at Ham in great grief. The 
man who waited on him had died the day before, 
leaving a wife and family in distress, ‘I gave 
them,’ he said to me, ‘three hundred francs, 
but that will do little.’ ‘How much have you 
left?’ Tasked. ‘Sixty,’ he answered. ‘I can 
manage with that for a fortnight, until my next 
remittances come. The Government must lodge 
and feed me.’ While we were talking, the man’s 
daughter—a girl of about fourteen—came in to 
thank him. She was weeping, and he began to 
sob too. Suddenly he went to his escritoire, 
took out the sixty francs that he had left, and 
gave them to her. ‘It is lucky,’ I said, ‘ that 
I have 100 francs more than my journey home 
will cost me.’ So I gave them to him, or I 
should have left him utterly penniless.”’ 


A year later Madame Cornu described to 
Mr. Senior the sudden change of behaviour, 
and apparently of character, that occurred 
in Louis Napoleon when he found himself 
at the head of the Bonapartist cause :— 


“A single day changed his character. Until 
the death of his elder brother he was mild, 
unambitious, impressionable, affectionate, de- 
lighting in country pursuits, in nature, in art, 
and in literature. He frequently said to me— 
not when he was a child, but at the age of 
nineteen and twenty, ‘What a blessing that I 
have two before me in the succession—the Duc 
de Reichstadt and my brother, so that I can be 
happy in my own way, instead of being, as the 
head of our house must be, the slave of a 
mission.’ From the day of his brother’s death 
he was a different man. I can compare his feel- 
ings as to his mission only to those which urged 
the first apostles and martyrs.” 

**His powers of self-command are really mar- 
vellous. I have known him after a conversa- 
tion, in which he betrayed no anger, break his 
own furniture in his rage. The first sign of 
emotion in him is a swelling of his nostrils, 
like those of an excited horse. Then his eyes 
become bright, and his lips quiver. His long 
moustache is intended to conceal his mouth, 
and he has disciplined his eyes. When I first 
saw him in 1848, I asked him what was the 
matter with his eyes. ‘Nothing,’ he said. A 
day or two after I saw him again. They had 
still an odd appearance. At last I found out 
that he had been accustoming himself to keep 
his eyelids half closed, and to throw into his 
eyes a vacant, dreamy expression. I cannot 
better describe the ‘change that came over him 
after his brother’s death than by saying that he 
tore his heart out of his bosom, and surrendered 
himself to his head. One day I found him 
reading ‘ Hernani.’ ‘ How wonderfully fine it 
is!’ he said. ‘I know,’ I said, ‘what you 
admire in it. It is the picture of a man driven 
on by an irresistible destiny. You are thinking 
of the Hernani qui n'est pas wn homme comme 
les autres.’ ‘ Ah,’ he answered, ‘ que vous m’avez 
bien deviné.’” 


We must make room for one other extract 
from Madame Cornu’s conversations with 
Mr. Senior. in April, 1863, she told him 
how she had been reconciled to her old 
friend :— 


*€On the fifth of last month he wrote to me 





to say that for twelve years I had refused to see 


him and that perhaps I should persist, but that 
he could not bear the thought that he might 
die before I had embraced his child; that the 
next day the boy would be seven years old; 
that Madame Walewska would call on me at 


| one on that day, and that he could not avoid 


indulging a hope that I would allow her to take 
me to the Tuileries. I could not refuse. The 
next day she came and took me thither. As we 
entered his cabinet the door was closed; and 
I found myself in the presence of the Emperor 
and the Empress. She was the nearest and 
took me by the hand. He stood still for an 
instant, then ran forward, took me by the arm, 
threw himself on my neck, and kissed me. I 
kissed him, and we all of us, including the 
Empress and Madame Walewska, began to weep. 
‘Méchante femme,’ exclaimed the Emperor, 
‘voila dlouze ans que tu me tiens rigueur.’ Then 
there was silence, which the Emperor broke by 
saying, ‘ Je crois que nous ferions mieux de nous 
asseoir.’ He stood with his back to the fire, 
the Empress and I sitting on each side, and 
Madame Walewska behind the Empress. Then 
there again was silence and the child was sent 
for. I took him in my arms and kissed him. 
He looked astonished, the Emperor took him 
between his knees, and told him to repeat one 
of his fables. ‘I have forgotten,’ the boy said, 
‘the ends of them all.’ ‘Then tell us the 
beginning of one of them.’ ‘I have forgotten 
the beginnings.’ ‘Then let us have the middle.’ 
‘Mais, Papa, ot commence un milieu?’ It was 
clear that he would not show off, so he was 
allowed to go to his pony. ‘Cette dame,’ he 
said to his mother in the evening, ‘ doit avoir 
été tres grande amie de Papa ou elle ne m’aurait 
pas embrassé.’ The child had broken the ice, 
though still there was some restraint ; but it 
wore off, and we talked as familiarly as ever. 
As I went away, he said, ‘J’espére que tu ne me 
quittes pas pour encore douze ans.’ Since that 
time I see him or the Empress two or three 
times a-week, I find him in the evenings alone 
in his cabinet at work on his ‘ Cesar’; but he is 
glad to break it off, and to talk to me for hours 
on old times. He is quite unembarrassed, for 
his conscience does not reproach him ; indeed, 
no Bonaparte ever has to complain of his con- 
science. I sometimes forget all that has passed 
since we saw one another for the last time before 
December, 1851, when he was still an innocent 
man. But from time to time the destruction 
of our liberties, the massacres of 1851, the de- 
portations of 1852, and the cruelties which 
revenged the attentat rise to my mind, and I 
shrink from the embrace of a man stained with 
the blood of so many of my friends. Senior.— 
Do you see the Empress and the child? Mad. 
Cornu.—Constantly. The child flies into my 
arms, and the Empress is all kindness and 
graciousness. She is a Spaniard, she wants 
knowledge ; in fact, she wants education ; but 
she is very seductive. She is strict with the 
child, and manages him much better than the 
Emperor does, who, in fact, does not manage 
him at all.” 


Having in the previous volumes had so 


much of Mr. Senior’s conversations with 
Thiers, Guizot, and some of their most 
famous contemporaries, we need not greatly 
regret that we here rarely meet with them. 
The present work, however, contains a few 
extremely interesting reports of conversa- 
tions, especially with Thiers. There are 
some valuable reminiscences of Lamartine, 
moreover, and, among men of a somewhat 
later day, of Prince Napoleon, Drouyn de 
Lhuys, Montalembert, Victor Cousin, Renan, 
and the Chevaliers. Our last extract from 
this delightful book must be a short anec- 
dote of Changarnier’s, d propos of the 
question as to who should be President of 
the Republic, which was dividing all the 





vain patriots just before Louis Napoleon 
made himself master of the situation :— 

‘* While we were endeavouring to agree on a 
candidate, Thiers came to me and said, ‘ Mignet 
is returned from a tour in the provinces. He 
says that my name is on the lips of every one. 
If I should stand for the Presidentship, can I 
hope for your support?’ ‘Consult Molé,’ I 
answered ; ;‘if he will support you, I will.’ 
About the same time—I am not sure whether 
before or after—Mol¢é asked for my support. 
‘Consult Thiers,’ I answered ; ‘if he will vote 
for you, I will.’ I heard no more on that 
subject from either of them.” 

Besides illustrating very clearly many 
earlier passages in the modern history of 
France, Mr. Senior’s volumes, of course, 
throw considerable light on the events that 
occurred while his journals were being 
written. Among these events were, after 
the Italian war, the Mexican expedition 
and the Secession war in America, while 
within France itself there were almost 
daily indications of the great crash that was 
to happen seven years after Mr. Senior 
closed his journals. 

It is with regret that the reader hears 
from Mrs. Simpson that she has not many 
of her father’s MSS. left to print. She 
promises, however, some day to prepare “a 
connected series of the journals, containing 
much that the world has not yet seen.” If 
from this publication she will omit certain 
trivial conversations, which help to swell the 
volumes without adding to their importance, 
and if also she can feel herself at liberty to 
give the actual names of those friends of 
Mr. Senior who are now indicated only by 
letters of the alphabet, it will be a publica- 
tion no less valuable to future historians 
than entertaining to the readers of to-day. 








A Study of Shakespeare. By A. C. Swin- 
burne. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Memoranda on the Tragedy of ‘ Hamlet” By 
J.O. Halliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S. (Adlard.) 
Tue reader whose soul has been vexed 
by discussions upon metrical tests will 
probably be somewhat dismayed if he 
open Mr. Swinburne’s book at the follow- 
ing passage: “Having from well nigh 
the first years I can remember made 
the study of Shakespeare the chief intel- 
lectual business and found in it the chief 
spiritual delight of my whole life, I can 
hardly think myself less qualified than 
another to offer an opinion on the metrical 
points at issue.” Unluckily it is in the 
nature of every man to feel himself not less 
but more “ qualified than another to offer 
an opinion on the metrical points at issue.” 
Finding, however, that Mr. Swinburne 
does not after all discuss these metrical 
tests, the reader’s sense of relief will be 
great, till he comes upon this equally 
ominous passage: ‘‘It is not, so to speak, 
the literal but the spiritual or!» vhich J 
have studied to observe an 4 
the periods which I see! 
not to chronology but to : 
Surely the attempt to ¢ 
order is no less hopeless. 
that Shakspeare wrote plays tc 
thoughts and emotions as they 
understands Shakspeare’s char: 
life. Born in a country town 
his father’s misfortunes or f 
pedestal of bowrgeois respec’ 
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so loved down to that struggling poverty 
which heso hated ; driven probably by disaster 
to seek in London the means to retrieve the 
commercial honour of afamily whose head had 
been kept from church by fear of arrest for 
debt,—Shakspeare harnessed his genius to 
business far too thoroughly to dream of pro- 
ducing plays for the purpose of expressing 
that great inner life of his which circum- 
stance and temperament had been building 
up. The rich results of his life, active and 
emotive, had been well garnered, it is true ; 
but, as the poet in ‘Timon of Athens’ says 
most profoundly, 

Gur poesy is as a gum which oozes 

From whence ‘tis nourished; the fire i’ the flint 

Shows not till it be struck. 

When the Globe Theatre demanded it, 
Shakspeare could throw into the market 
moreof this most precious ‘‘ gum” than has 
been produced by the combined efforts of 
all the poets that have lived since. 

Here, indeed, is just the difference between 
the dramatist and the lyrist who sings 
because he must win sympathy for his joys 
and pains—must sing or die. The dramatic 
instinct being to give sympathy and not to ask 
it, the dramatist has no great need of expres- 
sion unless that need comes from outside. 
The external need was with Shakspeare 
the need of “getting a living,” as the 
Warwickshire phrase still is. As Dickens 
at fourteen had to become the servant 
of a maker of blacking, so Shakspeare 
at the same age, according to traditions 
in which even Dyce seems half inclined 
to believe, had to become a_ butcher-boy 
and then a _ lawyer’s clerk. Such a 
career makes it impossible to say of his 
utterances, ‘‘This belongs to one period, 
this to another.” And then as to metrical 
tests, who shall say of the ‘‘ myriad-minded 
one,”’ ‘‘ This style is certainly his in 1600, 
this in 1615”? Mr. Swinburne himself, 
the most competent man living to speak 
upon such a subject, shows, the moment 
he attempts it, the uncertainty of such tests. 
He tells us (inferentially) that such words 
as ‘‘slavery,”’ “emperor,” “ pitying,”’ “ dif- 
ference,” are dissyllables, and builds much 
upon this assumption—forgetting the law 
ot prosody that though a trisyllable with 
a liquid in the middle may undoubtedly 
be compressed into a dissyllable (after Mr. 
Swinburne’s own favourite manner) or 
allowed to spread out into a trisyllable 
after Keats’s) when the word comes in the 
body of the line, it must always remain 
a trisyllable when it occurs at the end of a 
line, where compression is no longer pos- 
sible. However, Mr. Swinburne’s reader 
will soon find as he goes on that the poet, with 
true instinct, refrains from basing a chrono- 
logy of Shakspeare’s plays upon criticism of 
either matter or form. The book is simply 
a running commentary upon the plays— 
pointing out, to be sure, the dominant 
note of each of those three periods into 
which most critics are inclined to divide 
Shakspeare’s dramatic work. As such it 
must be pronounced Mr. Swinburne’s 
greatest success in criticism. He has 
written satisfactorily upon Shakspeare ; he 
will ask no higher praise. Besides a know- 
ledge of Shakspeare’s text which even 
among experts is remarkable, and besides 
a kind of analytical power which his pre- 
wious writings did not lead us to expect, it 





shows more than any criticism of Shakspeare 
since the days of Coleridge and Lamb that 
variety of sympathy which is the first requi- 
site in any man who would write about the 
most various of poets and of men. The re- 
marks on Iago are exceedingly subtle ; so 
are those upon the doubtful plays. To have 
suggested so much and to have said so little 
is a great feat. 

What strikes us most, perhaps, is his 
appreciation of the humour of Shakspeare’s 
comedies. His remarks upon Dogberry and 
Verges, and the way in which the entire 
dramatic movement of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’ works upon the humours of the 
watchmen, are specially striking and true. 
But it is when his discourse is of Rabelais 
that Mr. Swinburne is most racy. No 
doubt he sees more kinship between Rabe- 
lais and Shakspeare than we do. Yet the 
following is as striking and new as it is 
brilliantly written :— 

“Two only among the mighty men who lived 
and wrote and died within the century which 
gave birth to Shakespeare were found worthy of 
so great an honour at his hands as the double 
homage of citation and imitation; and these 
two, naturally and properly enough, were 
Frangois Rabelais and Christopher Marlowe. 
We cannot but recognize on what far travels in 
what good company ‘ Feste the Jester’ had but 
lately been, on that night of ‘ very gracious fool- 
ing’ when he was pleased to enlighten the un- 
forgetful mind of Sir Andrew as to the history 
of Pigrogromitus, and of the Vapians passing the 
equinoctial of Queubus...... Even apart from 
their sunny identity of spirit and bright sweet 
brotherhood of style, the two comedies of 
‘Twelfth Night’ and‘ As You Like It’ would 
stand forth confessed as the common offspring 
of the same spiritual period by force and by 
right of the trace or badge they proudly and 
professedly bear in common, as of a recent 
touch from the ripe and rich and radiant in- 
fluence of Rabelais. No better and no fuller 
vindication of his happy memory could be 
afforded than by the evident fact that the two 
comedies which bear the imprint of his sign- 
manual are among all Shakespeare’s works as 
signally remarkable for the cleanliness as for the 
richness of their humour. Here is the right 
royal seat of Pantagruel, clean-cut and clearly 
stamped, and unincrusted with any flake of dirt 
from the dubious finger of Panurge. In the 
comic parts of those plays in which the humour 
is rank and flagrant that exhales from the lips of 
Lucio, of Boult, or of Thersites, there is no trace 
or glimpse of Rabelais. From him Shakespeare 
has learned nothing and borrowed nothing that 
was not wise and good and sweet and clean 
and pure. All the more honour, undoubtedly, 
to Shakespeare, that he would borrow nothing 
else : but assuredly, also, all the more honour 
to Rabelais that he had enough of this to lend.” 

Mr. Swinburne is mistaken, however, in 
thinking that Shakspeare ever “cited” 
Rabelais. Gargantua was a giant long 
before Rabelais was born; and the phrase 
‘As big as Garagantua’s mouth,” in ‘As 
You Like It,’ is a reference not to Rabelais, 
but to the ‘ History of Garagantua,’ probably 
printed in England as early as 1575. 

Again, though much has been said about 
the Pantagruelism of Falstaff, there has 
been no criticism upon the subject half so 
good as this :— 

‘*Rabelais was content to paintthe flesh merely, 
inits honest human reality—human atleast, if also 
bestial ; in its frank and rude reaction against 
the half brainless and wholly bloodless teachers 
whose doctrine he himself on the one hand, and 
Luther on the other, arose together to smite 








severally—to smite them hip and thigh, even 
till the going down of the sun; the mock sun 
or marshy meteor that served only to deepen 
the darkness encompassing on every side the 
doubly dark ages—the ages of monarchy and 
theocracy, the ages of death and of faith.” 

Mr. Swinburne, it will be seen, is severe 
upon the dark ages, and yet the only kind 
of humour appreciated in the dark ages is 
closely connected with Pantagruelism. Per- 
haps, indeed, perfect Pantagruelism is only 
possible under that spiritual freedom from re- 
sponsibility which resulted from the paternal 
protection of an infallible church and that 
material protection of feudality which is the 
return of the fides of vassals. It had been 
the only humorous mood of the people 
throughout the dark ages, but Rabelais was 
the first man of rare genius to give it ex- 
pression. To the Pantagruelist the only 
tragical catastrophe possible is that yearned 
for by Hamlet— 

Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt! 
For Pantagruelism is nothing but that 
hilarious acceptance by the soul of the 
burden of the flesh which Aristophanes 
sometimes shows, and would have always 
shown, had there been no cruel gods on 
Olympus and no black hand of destiny over- 
shadowing gods and men alike. For so in- 
extricably mingled are man’s body and soul 
that the hilarity which should naturally come 
from the play of the universe upon a healthy 
organism is spoiled unless the soul, whose 
one quest is safety, is, like the body, con- 
tent. And the soul can never reach the 
Rabelaisian beatitude so long as it is vexed, 
as Shakspeare’s soul was vexed, with thoughts 
and fears about its latter end. In modern 
life we may see, no doubt, something of the 
old Pantagruelistic temper, but it is in the 
mood of the irresponsible negro when the 
demands of “‘massa” have been satisfied for 
the night and the supper begins—the mood 
of the relieved Irish peasant as he trudges 
home from confession or a wake. Shakspeare 
is a standing proof that, consciously or un- 
consciously, the cosmogony which a man in- 
herits surrounds him like an atmosphere. 
‘«‘ A man is more like his age than he is like 
his father and mother,” says the Chinese 
aphorism ; and that age only can afford to 
eat, drink, and be merry between whom and 
“the dreadful things of the dark”’ there 
stands a paternal church. This in Rabelais’s 
time was the temper, not of the courts of 
Europe, but of the people, and there was 
never any truer child of the people than 
Rabelais. ‘In Shakspeare’s time, however, 
Luther had taught the soul that its fate was 
in its own hands. No wonder, then, that 
in ‘ Henry IV.’ and ‘Twelfth Night’ Panta- 
gruelistic abandon was checked by the thought 
that the dream which may follow this pre- 
sent dream may be no joke at all, and that 

What dreams may come 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
no priest can tell us, and no indulgences 
decide. To enjoy thoroughly the joke of 
this life it is necessary, even at the Mer- 
maid, to know for certain that when the farce 
is over there is no storm awaiting us outside. 

But however this may be, Mr. Swinburne 
will not deny that the typical Shakspearean 
humour is not that of Rabelais, but that of 
Hamlet and Jaques—a humour based upon 
a metaphysical apprehension of an incon- 
gruity that is not merely social, like the 
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humour of Thackeray and Dickens; not 
merely human, like the humour of Cer- 
vantes; not even terrene merely, but cosmic 
—a humour which when Shakspeare wrote 
was unique, though it has had an enor- 
mous influence upon every literature since. 
Taken up by Sterne, it passed over through 
him to France and Germany, where its most 
notable reproduction was the humour of 
Richter, from whom it has now been brought 
back by Mr. Carlyle to the country which 
gave it birth. 

The strange kind of humour embodied in 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ Mr. Swinburne does 
not seem to understand. He adds to the 
critical wrath which has been heaped upon 
Shakspeare on account of this play, where 
the littleness of greatness is the humorous 
motif. To degrade Achilles, it seems, is 
to insult every man who has deified him. 
But why should not the heroic be treated 
for once from the valet point of view? To 
higher intelligences than man’s as well as 
to lower that point of view may seem the 
proper one, after all. 

Although My. Swinburne does not touch 
upon the humour of ‘ Hamlet,’ he has some 
admirable remarks upon Hamlet’s cha- 
racter :— 


“‘Tt should be plain to any reader that the 
signal characteristic of Hamlet’s inmost nature 
is by no means irresolution or hesitation or any 
form of weakness, but rather the strong conflux 
of contending forces. That during four whole 
acts Hamlet cannot or does not make up his 
mind to any direct and deliberate action against 
his uncle is true enough; true, also, we may 
say, that Hamlet had somewhat more of mind 
than another man to make up, and might pro- 
perly want somewhat more time than might 
another man to do it in; but not, 1 venture to 
say in spite of Goethe, through innate inade- 
quacy to his task and unconquerable weakness 
of the will; not, I venture to think in spite of 
Hugo, through immedicable scepticism of the 
spirit and irremediable propensity to nebulous 
intellectual refinement. One practical point in 
the action of the play precludes us from accept- 
ing so ready a solution of the riddle as is sug- 
gested either by the simple theory of half- 
heartedness or by the simple hypothesis of 
doubt. There is absolutely no other reason, we 
might say there was no other excuse, for the 
introduction or intrusion of an else superfluous 
episode into a play which was already, and 
which remains even after all possible excisions, 
one of the longest plays on record. The com- 
pulsory expedition of Hamlet to England, his 
discovery by the way of the plot laid against 
his life, his interception of the King’s letter and 
his forgery of a substitute for it against the 
lives of the King’s agents, the ensuing adventure 
of the sea-fight, with Hamlet’s daring act of 
hot-headed personal intrepidity, his capture and 
subsequent release on terms giving no less 
patent proof of his cool-headed and ready-witted 
courage and resource than the attack had afforded 
of his physically impulsive and even impetuous 
hardihood—all this serves no purpose whatever 
but that of exhibiting the instant and almost 
unscrupulous resolution of Hamlet’s character 
in time of practical need......That Hamlet should 
seem at times to accept for himself, and even to 
enforce by reiteration of argument upon his 
conscience and his reason, some such conviction 
or suspicion as to his own character, tells much 
rather in disfavour than in favour of its truth. 
A man whose natural temptation was to swerve, 
whose inborn inclination was to shrink and 
skulk aside from duty and from action, would 
hardly be the first and last person to suspect his 
own weakness, the one only unbiassed judge 
and witness of sufficiently sharp-sighted candour 


and accuracy to estimate aright his poverty of 
nature and the malformation of his mind.” 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Swin- 
burne is right in his estimate of Hamlet’s 
character, and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, we 
are glad to see, takes the same view. 

Mr. Swinburne does not allude to the 
German play called ‘Der Bestrafte Bruder- 
mord, oder Prinz Hamlet aus Diinnemark,’ 
which Mr. Cohn thinks has been ‘‘ preserved 
only by alate and modernized copy of a much 
older manuscript,” although this is but sur- 
mise. From the fact of its baldness and from 
the name given to Polonius, some have 
supposed it to be a degradation of the first 
quarto of Shakspeare’s ‘Hamlet,’ the quarto 
of 1603; but this again is mere conjecture. 
There are, however, signs in it that it may 
possibly be an acting copy of a‘ Hamlet’ 
earlier than the quarto of 1603, and this is a 
fact replete with interesting suggestions. It 
may have been the source of Shakspeare’s 
play, the origin of which has hitherto been 
only traced to the novel called ‘The Historie 
of Hamblet,’ a miserable version (through 
the ‘ Histoires Tragiques’ of Belleforest) of 
the legend as it is found in the Chronicle 
of Saxo Grammaticus, a story which ends 
happily, in which there is no ghost, 
and in which the murder of the king 
is not a secret, but a notorious fact. 
At the close of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries 
there was a close connexion between the 
stage of England and that of Germany. 
More than one company of English actors 
visited Germany and carried with them 
some English plays, and among them was 
a ‘Hamlet.’ In the German play now ex- 
tant there is an allusion, or what seems to 
be an allusion, to a striking occurrence— 
the disastrous English expedition into Por- 
tugal under Drake and Norris, which took 
place in 1589, the very year when Nash 
mentions the lost ‘ Hamlet,’—which has led 
Dr. Latham to identify it with that play. 
Now, if it did precede the quarto of 1603, it 
is pretty probable that it was used by Shak- 
speare, seeing that neither in the ‘ Historie of 
Hamblet,’ nor in Belleforest, nor in Saxo is 
the ‘‘tragic mischief” brought about by 
the injunctions of a ghost, but by the duty 
self-imposed on an energetic and exceed- 
ingly practical young man of punishing 
a crime which had been committed openly 
and in the face of the world. The introduc- 
tion of the ghost, however, as the sole wit- 
ness of the murder, would make the “ tragic 
mischief’? of the play move under entirely 
different conditions, even though the cha- 
racter of Hamlet should remain, as origin- 
ally in Saxo and in Belleforest, one in which 
masculine energy and determination were 
the dominant notes. Such a character 
would act precisely as Hamlet acts, and as 
any judicious man would have acted. No 
one seems to have compared Hamlet 
with Macbeth; yet they are comparable. 
While the ghost is with him and imme- 
diately after its departure Hamlet acts and 
speaks in the full conviction that he has 
been visited by a ghost, and that the 
ghost is an ‘‘ honest ghost.” After a night’s 
sound sleep things appear very different to 
Hamlet. Ghosts are, after all, shadowy 
creatures, while flesh and blood, kings and 
queens, are very substantial. There is no 





evidence, save that of the ghost’s bare word, 





that any murder was committed at all. In 
short, Hamlet is in precisely the temper of 
Macbeth after he has first been brought 
into contact with the supernatural world. 
He feels with Macbeth that 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good, 
and, with him as with Macbeth, 

Function 

Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not. 
And so he goes on oscillating between the 
testimony of the material and the testimony 
of the immaterial worlds. Many a passage 
in Shakspeare’s plays shows what was the 
peculiarity of his own temperament when 
confronted with the supreme complexities of 
man’s anomalous place in the order of things 
—a place where light comes, but comes only 
to make visible the darkness 

In which the shining constellations hang ; 

such phrases, we mean, as this in ‘ Mac- 


beth ’:— 
I ‘ll make assurance doubly sure 
And take a bond of Fate ; 
and this in ‘ Pericles’: — 
For truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 
Yet Shakspeare was perhaps the very best 
man of business that ever expressed himself 
in numbers: he actually made a fortune out 
of poetry. 

It is an interesting fact that at the very 
time when this view of Hamlet’s character 
has been put forward by Mr. Swinburne, 
the same conclusion has been reached by 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps,—from which we 
may infer that in Shakspearean as in other 
matters ‘‘ great wits jump.” Mr. Halliwell’s 
comparison of the ‘ Hamlet’ of 1603 with 
the ‘Hamlet’ of 1604 is as careful as it is 
acute, and there is hardly a paragraph ir 
his volume which is not full of suggestion. 








Up and Down; or, Fifty Years’ Colonial 
Experience in Australia, California, New 
Zealand, India, China, and the South Pacifie, 
being the Life History of Capt. W.J. Barry. 
Written by Himself. (Sampson Low & 

We do not wish to cast any doubt on 

Capt. Barry’s veracity; on the contrary, 

we can see in his pages many small 

internal evidences of truth; but it can 
safely be said that this autobiography is one 
of the most remarkable and extraordinary 
which it has ever been our lot to read. Not 
the least wonderful thing about it is the 
fact that a boy who ran away when only 
nine years of age, who had no education, 
and is, as he tells us, ‘‘an unlettered and 
almost self-educated man,’ could have been 
able, in after life, to write it. 
His delineations of convict life in 1828 are, 
as might be expected, curious. 
Very strange tales 
Are told of gentlemen in New South Wales, 

The names of Sam Terry, who “cut a sorry 

figure” when “bailed up ” by bushrangers, 

and of Bill Nash and others are freely used. 

Of Nash Capt. Barry supplies an anecdote 

which we confess that we never heard either 

in Sydney or in London, nor do we believe 
it. There is no power to enforce a man’s 
return to New South Wales after he has 

‘‘ served his time.” 

‘*This man went to England from Sydney, 
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and, thinking that money would do anything, 
had the impudence to start a carriage and eight, 
in which he drove in Hyde Park, and upon one 
occasion actually interfered with the progress of 
the royal carriage by being driven in front of 
the Queen. Inquiries were instituted and his 
antecedents revealed, and although the wealthiest 
colonist of the day, he got notice to return to his 
former haunts, which he did rather hurriedly, 
and died in Sydney afterwards, leaving an 
immense fortune. Sam Terry, in his anxiety 
for a glimpse of his old home, offered, if the 
Government would allow him to make the visit, 
to build a frigate, and he would hand her over 
to Her Majesty, free of cost. His princely offer 
was refused, and poor Sam had to rest content 
with the quarters assigned to him for the rest 
‘ of his natural life.’ ” 

The history of ‘‘ the forty thieves,” ‘“‘ many 
of whom afterwards rose to affluence,” 
will, although no names are given, amuse 
those colonists who remember how an 
empty house was hired opposite to the 
Bank of New South Wales, from which a 
tunnel was driven under the street and the 
bank robbed. No wonder that of those 
who took part in this robbery ‘‘ many rose 
to affluence.” 

Our author had the singular misfortune 
not only to be constantly ‘stuck up” by 
bushrangers, but to be involved in many 
conflicts with “the Blackskins,” numbers of 
whom were ‘wiped out.” The same ill 
luck attended him in California, where the 
attacks of Indians produced energetic re- 
prisals in which many hundreds (!) were 
slaughtered, with ‘their women and pa- 
pooses.” After considerable success in 
gold-digging he set up a public-house, and 
drove a roaring trade as a butcher—shee 
and cattle this time—and had much experi- 
ence of robbers and of the practice of ‘‘lynch 
law.” This is the most romantic portion of 
his remarkable career. During it he was 
wrecked, attacked by cannibals, and ran 
immense perils. 

During his “fifty years’ experience” he 
followed at least as many different occu- 
pations, in all of which he was more or less 
successful; but he never stuck to any, and 
always dissipated what he gained. We read 
of him as a fortunate whaler, when he was 
pulled fifteen fathoms under water by a 
whale, but disengaged himself and rose like 
a cork; then in charge of horses to Cal- 
cutta ; at China, where he served as a man- 
of-war’s man at the taking of Canton; at 
the Mauritius, which he reached as “ a stow- 
away,” having deserted from his ship; in 
each of the p Proms colonies, in any and 
every Capacity; in New Zealand as gold- 
digger, butcher, auctioneer; as mayor of 
Cromwell, a rising town, where he enter- 
tained the Governor; and as a public lec- 
turer on mining—in every one of these 
callings he met with adventures which would 
haye made the fortune of any other hero 
of romance. 

He indulges in his preface in the wretched 
joke that he once ‘adorned the tail of a 
bullock, having been thus pulled through a 
roaring torrent,” and expresses a hope that 
his life will ‘‘ point a moral.” The moral we 
should draw from it is, that in new countries 
opportunities present themselves to men of 
energy which cannot be found in older com- 
munities, and that if properly used they will 
lead to that fortune which our author so often 
flung away. 











Boswell’s Correspondence with Erskine and 
Journal of a Tour to Corsica. Edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. (De La 
Rue.) 


Dr. Hitt, whose studies on Johnson’s life 
were noticed in these columns some time ago, 
has passed on to Boswell, and produced a 
new edition of two of Boswell’s youthful 
works. To those who desire to know Bos- 
well ‘without Johnson” they will convey 
much information. For though he has been 
taken in hand by the most famous literary 
critics, it is not too much to say that a per- 


fectly accurate knowledge of Boswell was 


hardly possible before the year 1857, when 
his correspondence with Temple, so strangely 
discovered, was first published. The letters 
to Erskine appeared as early as 1763, and 
the description of Corsica five years later ; 
but they were soon completely cast in the 
shade, like the person of their author, by John- 
son’s influence and the early formed plan of 
writing his life. No greatermistake, however, 
can be made than to suppose Boswell solely 
absorbed after 1763 by the great doctor. 
Three years before the famous Monday after- 
noon in Davies’s shop, Boswell had Boswell- 
ized Lord Hailes on circuit, with memorandum 
book in hand and the most deadly biogra- 
phical intent. In later times he took up 
various other people, including Paoli, Lord 
Chatham, and Mrs. Rudd. But even when 
directly occupied with his Mentor, his own 
reputation, present and prospective, was 
seldom lost to view. ‘‘ Between ourselves,” 
he complains, in a letter to Temple, as late 
as 1775, “he is not apt to encourage one 
to share reputation with himself.” Boswell 
was capable of doing much for himself in 
this direction. When we read the notice 
which he inserted in the Public Advertiser 
of July 7th, 1769, about his movements in 
Ireland, how he “‘ went by special invitation 
to visit the Lord Lieutenant at his country 
seat at Leixlip, to which he was conducted 
in one of his Excellency’s own coaches,” or 
the even more glowing account of his own 
appearance and costume at the Shakspeare 
J Philee, it is clear he did not think his friend- 
ship with Johnson his only claim to notice. 
It is well known that Boswell’s acquaint- 
ance with Johnson was made on the occasion 
of his second visit to London, while prepar- 
ing to go over to Holland. He passed some 
months at Utrecht, and then made his way 
to the South, visiting Voltaire and Rousseau 
on the way. It is impossible to discover from 
his correspondence at what time the idea of 
visiting Corsica first seized him. Dr. Hill 
remarks with truth that it was “a spirited 
thing in this young Scotchman to make his 
way into an island the interior of which no 
traveller from this country had ever before 
visited.”” There were Corsairs still in the 
Mediterranean, and the fame of Corsican 
assassins was the one trait of national 
character generally known. His only 
credentials were letters from Rousseau to 
Paoli and Buttafoco, but he found them un- 
necessary. Boswell’s geniality and a toler- 
able fluency in Italian gained him easy 
access to the hospitable Corsicans, without 
our being bound to suppose that they con- 
sidered him an English envoy in disguise. 
Indeed, the account he gives of his first 
meeting with Paoli, and the long inspection 
of his face by that general, must be taken 





with many grains of salt. A born ruler of 
men like Paoli would not have needed a 
“steadfast, keen, and penetrating gaze for 
ten minutes,’”’ in order to read to the inmost 
soul of James Boswell. 

The Journal itself, apart from the account 
of Paoli, offers not a few pieces of dramatic 
description, worthy of Boswell’slaterand more 
finished manner, and showing an immense 
improvement upon the affectation of the 
letters to Erskine. One discussion with some 
villagers about the religion of the English is 
worth quoting :— 

‘* While I stopped to refresh my mules at a 
little village, the inhabitants came crowding 
about me as an ambassador going to their 
general. When they were informed of my 
country, one of them said, ‘Inglese! sono 


barbari, non credono in Dio grande.’ I 
assured him that we did. ‘E nel Papa?’ 
‘No.’ ‘E perche?’ This was a puzzling 


question ; and I thought I would try a method 
of my own, and very gravely replied, ‘ Perche 
siamo troppo lontani.’ ‘Aha!’ said he, and 
seemed quite satisfied. I question much whether 
any of the learned reasonings of our Protestant 
divines would have had so good an effect.” 

Of the letters to Erskine little need be 
said. Intrinsically they seem very far from 
deserving even the qualified commendation 
of Dr. Hill, that they are “‘ often lively and 
amusing.” And considering the existence 
of the larger Temple correspondence, the 
“light thrown upon Boswell’s character” 
is rather painfully gained in their perusal. 
Dr. Hill’s own share is comprised in two 
brief and useful introductions, and in notes 
the value of which is not always so apparent. 
For instance, when, after the words (p. 15) 
“This, as Mr. Tristram says, I deny,” we 
are informed in a note that the first two 
volumes of ‘Tristram Shandy’ were pub- 
lished in 1759, it seems as if the editor was 
ignorant of the famous exordium to Sterne’s 
sermon on ‘The House of Feasting,’ pub- 
lished the year before Erskine’s letter was 
written. Of course, “ Mr. Tristram ” simply 
meant Sterne. 

Another specimen of the ‘note super- 
fluous” is on p. 30, where the reader is 
reminded that the important quotation 
‘‘May G—d d—n me, as Lord Peter says,” 
occurs in the ‘Tale of a Tub.’ The “ note 
disappointing” appears on p. 88, where 
readers would gladly have heard more about 
Melvill and his memoirs than bare dates 
of birth and death. But these notes are 
surpassed on 167, where Dr. Hill, 
upon Boswell’s narrative of his appear- 
ance on Paoli’s gaily caparisoned charger, 
actually copies out the description of 
Haman’s progress from the book of Esther ! 
This Dominie Sampson would have probably 
called the ‘‘ note prodigious.” But there 
are other of Dr. Hill’s notes which will cause 
much comfort to his readers. Boswell and 
Erskine, it appears, were in the habit of 
interlarding their epistles with snatches of 

rosaic verse, sometimes of portentous 
ength. No less than thirty lines of this 
commodity appear, for instance, in Boswell’s 
letter of May 4th, 1762. But in the original 
edition, as Dr. Hill informs us, there were 
eighty lines more, cl» he has cut out. 
The reviewer of 188 ot help thinking 
with dismay of the fat®of his predecessors 
in the Critical and Monthly a hundred years 
ago, and he is inclined to part with Boswell’s 
itor on grateful terms. 
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Roger Ascham: sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Von Dr. Alfred Katterfeld. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

Dr. KatrerFewp’s book, which is a piece of 

sound and solid workmanship, is likely to 

remain more interesting to the German than 
to the English reader. It is not, indeed, so 
much a contribution to the literary history 
of England as to the political history of 

Germany. Dr. Katterfeld is attracted to 

Ascham in the first place as being an 

authority of greater importance than has 

yet been recognized for the events which oc- 

curred in Germany between the years 1550 

and 1553, when he was secretary to the 

English embassy sent by Edward YVI.’s 

Government to the Emperor Charles V. 

Ascham’s letters and ‘Discours of Germany’ 

are full of interesting information, and throw 

much light even on a period whose records 
are tolerably full. The greater part of Dr. 

Katterfeld’s book is devoted to a careful 

journal of Ascham’s doings in Germany and 

to criticism of his remarks on the geography, 
society, and politics of that country. 

But though this is Dr. Katterfeld’s main 
object, he has also made a careful study of 
all the materials for Ascham’s life, and has 
brought them together with a completeness 
that surpasses that of Ascham’s previous 
biographers. In fact, Edward Grant’s 
‘ Oratio de Vita et Obitu Rogeri Aschami,’ 
written soon after Ascham’s death, has re- 
mained the authority whose statements have 
been unquestioningly repeated by others, 
without any careful verification from As- 
cham’s own writings. Dr. Katterfeld has 
many corrections to make to the biographical 
notice which Dr. Giles prefixed to his edition 
of Ascham’s works, and he has also not un- 
frequently to correct errors made by Dr. 

Giles in editing the works themselves. 

' Yet, in spite of all this care and industry, 

we do not feel that Dr. Katterfeld has, after 

all, much to tell about Ascham, nor, indeed, 
was Ascham’s personal life an eventful one. 

Round it might be gathered a good deal of 

interesting information about the condition 

of the University of Cambridge, about the 
youth of Elizabeth and the politics of the 
reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. On these points, however, Dr. Katter- 
feld has little to say; his interest lies in 
Ascham as a traveller in Germany. Even 
in this point he gives Ascham praise beyond 
his due when he says, “ Pictorial descrip- 
tions of landscapes belong to a later time ; 
in Ascham we find the first preludes.” He 
surely overlooks many of the [Italian 
humanists, and notably /ineas Sylvius, in 
his zeal for Ascham, who, though an ob- 
servant traveller, cannot claim to be more so 
than the versatile Italian diplomat. Yet the 
truth of Dr. Katterfeld’s remark may be 
freely admitted, that the indifference which 

Ascham’s travels have met with at the 

hands of his own countrymen arises from 

the slight interest which has been felt in 

England for German history. 

Ascham’s life was that of a Cambridge 
scholar constantly in search of patronage, 
and gradually succeeding in gaining 
notoriety till he obtained from Henry VIII. 
a pension of 10/. a year by writing the 
‘Toxophilus.’ He afterwards became tutor 


of the Princess Elizabeth, was sent as 
secretary to 


the German embassy by 








Edward VI., managed to trim in religious 
matters, and was a royal secretary both 
under Mary and Elizabeth. He was a 
shrewd, good-humoured, genial man, with 
a keen insight into things around him, a 
good man of business, bent upon getting on 
in the world. His dependence on patronage 
began in his youth, when he was brought 
up with the sons of Sir Humphrey Wing- 
field, a rich neighbour who afterwards sent 
him to Cambridge. This sense of protection 
robbed him all through life of true nobility 
of character, and his natural keenness was 
checked by his enforced caution. He tells 
a story of himself which illustrates his 
ignoble shrewdness. On the succession of 
Mary his pension required renewal from the 
new queen. He accordingly had a deed pre- 
pared for the purpose in which the sum was 
left blank. This he took to Gardiner, who 
asked what the sum was. Ascham replied 
that it had been ten pounds, but the copyist 
of the deed had left a blank which ten was 
too small to fill, and which would be more 
handsomely furnished by twenty. Gardiner 
smiled and filled in twenty. 

We have said that Dr. Katterfeld has 
taken great pains to collect all the writ- 
ings of Ascham that he could find. His 
endeavours met in one case with a dis- 
courteous rebuff :— 

“In the ‘Third Report of the Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts,’ p. 293, twenty-five 
papers of Ascham were mentioned as being 
in the possession of Matthew Wilson, Esq., 
Eshton Hall, County York. Of these I find 
that eight have not been printed, while in the 
case of six others the knowledge seems doubtful. 
To my repeated requests to be informed if, and 
how, I might use these documents, I never 
received an answer.” 

Foreigners too often complain of the in- 
accessible wealth of documents which is in 
private hands in England, but we never 
before met with a particular case which gave 
such justifiable cause for complaint. In 
another instance Dr. Katterfeld did not get 
an answer to his inquiries. He discovered 
that the account of Ascham given in Isaac 
D’Israeli’s ‘Amenities of Literature,’ pub- 
lished in 1841, appeared in German in the 
Magazin fur die Literatur des Auslandes, with 
the initials ‘‘N. M. M.,” in 1832. He wrote 
to Lord Beaconsfield to know if he could 
inform him whether, as he supposed, his 
father had written the article originally in 
German. He says, with touching humility, 
‘‘ Among the weighty cares which his high 
office now lays upon him his lordship over- 
looked my request.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
A Beleaguered City. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
In the Sweet Spring-time. By Mrs. K. S. 
Macquoid. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Sebie Dorr. By Mrs. R. H. Allnatt. (Part- 
ridge & Co.) 
‘A BetzacvereD Crry’ is said to be “a 
narrative of certain recent events in the 
city of Semur, in the Department of the 
Haute-Bourgogne.” This is a little per- 
plexing, for no department ever had or 
could have had such a name, while in the 
old province of Burgundy there are two 
towns called Semur, neither of which is, or 
ever was, a city. If Mrs. Oliphant was 
thinking of either of these, it was probably 





the one in the Céte d’Or; but in that case 
she has missed an opportunity, for whereas 
her description might do for a hundred 
ancient little towns in France, no one who 
has seen that Semur can fail to have been 
struck by its absolute uniqueness. It stands, 
like other Burgundian fortress-towns, on a 
high tongue of land, surrounded, save in 
one direction, by the little stream of the 
Armangon; and from the valley on both 
sides rise the walls of the old castle, within 
which a great part of the existing town is 
built. Certainly no better scene for such 
a weird story as this of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
could be desired; and it is only to be regretted 
that she has not made more of its advantages, 
if, that is, she has ever visited the place. 
It is also to be regretted that she has made 
the personages in whose mouths the story 
is put talk that horrible Franco-English 
dialect which we fondly hoped we had seen 
the last of. ‘Figure to yourself,” ‘we 
other French,” and the like were moderately 
funny in ‘The Newcomes,’ but are weari- 
some now that they have been introduced 
into nearly every story that has dealt with 
French life for the last dozen years. More- 
over Mrs. Oliphant does not do it correctly. 
For instance, ‘“‘we thought nothing less 
than that she was going” is an English 
phrase as well as a French, but its meanings 
are exactly opposite in the two languages. 
The story itself is not badly conceived, and 
in the earlier chapters is effectively told. It 
would, however, have been far more effec- 
tive in a shorter form. As a magazine 
article it would have been excellent; ex- 
panded into a book of nearly three hundred 
pages it becomes at times extremely dull. 

The appropriateness of Mrs. Macquoid’s 
title is not at first sight apparent, as the story 
opens in the autumn and ends in the 
summer; nor can it apply to the personages, 
most of whom, after the first two chapters, 
though not too old to fall in love, are past 
the age which may be sentimentally spoken 
of as spring-time. Mrs. Macquoid is a 
practised story-teller, and anything which 
she writes is sure to be of respectable 
quality. This cannot be regarded as one of 
her happiest efforts. It opens promisingly ; 
but the people who as children suggest pos- 
sibilities of an interesting story contrive sub- 
sequently to become rather commonplace 
specimens of ‘typical development.” The 
theme of two friends falling in love with 
the same woman, and the less deserving 
winning her, is somewhat worn out; and 
the fact that the successful suitor ought by 
all rights to have been in love with the 
sister of the other one does not add much 
novelty, especially when it involves the sup- 
pression of the superfluous lady by an un- 
timely death. Also the reader has a feel- 
ing that these very melancholy stories 
ought only to be treated by first-rate artists. 
Mrs. Macquoid will, we hope, pardon us 
for saying that she should be content to 
pair the right man with the right woman 
and let them live happily ever afterwards. 
The descriptions are as good as Mrs. Mac- 
quoid’s usually are. There are, perhaps, a 
little too many sunflowers, and one lady 
with green eyes is enough for one story; 
but, on the whole, the author imagines her 
scenery pleasantly and makes the reader 
see it clearly, which is no small merit. 

Mrs. Allnatt “had a dream which was 
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not all a dream,” as she tells us in her pre- 
face; ‘‘even so, for the following pages 
record many a scene of a waking reality.” 
The narrator is her own heroine, and it is 
to be hoped that the husband whom she 
gives herself is not one of the waking reali- 
ties, for he treats her in a very scandalous 
manner, considering that he is one of “ the 
Lord’s people.” The chief object of the 
story seems to be to show that a self-con- 
sciously pious young lady may have a 
string of handsome and eligible lovers and 
relish worldly pleasures keenly. This is 
doubtless true enough, but it is unusual to 
find the two things so closely combined and 
so fully pronounced in the same person. 
Mrs. Allnatt might have done well to inform 
her readers where in Mr. Tennyson’s poems 
she found the expression ‘‘ Launcelot, yet 
another!” Also it may be observed that it 
was exceedingly simple in her to expect, 
when overtaking two tramps on a London 
road, ‘‘to distinguish of what ilk they-were.” 
Her book may conduce to edification, but 
scarcely to the correct use of words and 
quotations. 








LAW BOOKS. 
their Duties and Liabilities. By 
Robert Squibbs. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 

Mr. Squipss is evidently a modest man. In 
his preface he informs us that whatever ques- 
tions he has raised or discussed he has “raised 
with every intention of being as unassuming as 
the subject matter will permit.” His observa- 
tions and reflections are not intended for the 
experienced auctioneer so much as for the 
‘inexperienced and uninitiated, or rather the 
auctioneer’s pupil.” Besides the solid informa- 
tion which the work contains, and which we 
dare say the experienced auctioneer as well as 
his pupil will find of use, the author gives us 
short accounts of sales by auction among the 
Romans and among the Saxons, and of the 
‘‘ wife auctions ” among the Babylonians. Other 
passages in the work, one of which we will 
quote, refer to practices at auctions at home 
which we hope can now be regarded as of an 
exceptional character. ‘‘In many parts of the 
country,” says Mr. Squibbs, ‘‘the vendor, 
through his representatives, the solicitor and 
auctioneer, takes the character of ‘mine host.’ 
. . . A few bottles of wine are generally decanted 
and sent round, but in some parts of the country 
yrog drinking and even a little tobacco is recog- 
nized. There can be no objection to the practice 
at particular sales, if kept within reasonable 
bounds. But we remember in one instance, a 
few years ago, having to attend a small sale at 
a country inn, in a parish where the inhabitants 
for many generations had been proverbially 
hard drinkers. The property, about twenty 
acres of land, was divided into five lots, and 
the actual business of the sale occupied about 
half an hour. The company numbered perhaps 
thirty, with a ‘relief party’ blocking the door- 
way. One lot only was disposed of, the others 
having been bought in. When the bill for 
refreshments came in, four hundred grogs were 
debited.” 


Landlords, Tenants, and Lodgers. 
E. Baker. (Warne & Co.) 
Mr. Baker begins his handbook with a sort of 
joke. The motto on the back of the title-page 
is ‘* Let and let live,” which appears to have 
some waggishness about it but no meaning. It 
may be questioned whether the preface has much 
more meaning. The law concerning lodgers, Mr. 
Baker says, has been more fully explained than 
the general law of landlord and tenant. In the 
case of a quarrel ‘‘ respecting the rights or lia- 
bilities of a tenant under his lease...... the tenant 
should be careful not to do anything without the 


Auctioneers: 


By Charles 








advice of his solicitor, or he may quickly find 
himself involved in a lifelong litigation.” But 
the author has just said that the volume con- 
tains a statement of the broad outline of the law, 
from which ‘‘ the reader may readily perceive 
whether, in his particular case, he is in the 
right or the wrong.” It does not appear why 
the landlord is not advised to consult his 
solicitor. The book begins with an explanation 
of the difference between the popular and the 
legal meaning of the word “ landlord,” in which 
the author is not quite successful. ‘‘ Legally,” 
he says, ‘‘ we speak of a ‘ tenant in fee-simple,’ 
or a ‘ tenant in tail,’ although such tenants have 
no landlord.” Then he points out how a public- 
house keeper is popularly called a landlord. So 
that it would seem as if the word ‘landlord ” was 
inaccurately used by laymen, and the word 
‘* tenant” inaccurately used bylawyers. That this 
is not the case appears from the next chapter, 
where the meaning of the term “‘ tenant in fee” 
is properly explained. As soon as Mr. Baker 
gets fairly started in the real subject of his work 
he improves immensely. It is impossible to say 
whether he is correct in every statement of the 
law, but so far as we have been able to examine 
his book the law is laid down both correctly and 
clearly. The chapters on taxes, repairs, and 
fixtures in particular are well arranged, and will 
be found very useful. After reading the preface 
the reader will be a little disappointed when he 
comes to the chapter on lodgers to find that in 
order to understand it he must have read the 
preceding chapters, which deal more generally 
with the law of landlord and tenant. But this 
only means that the book would have been im- 
proved if the preface had been struck out. The 
number of legal handbooks which have appeared 
lately ought to indicate that the public are taking 
more interest than formerly in the law under 
which they live. It would be a good thing if 
Parliament could be induced to follow the 
example. Though the law of landlord and 
tenant is an intricate branch of the law if fol- 
lowed into details, the broad outlines, as Mr. 
Baker calls them, are easily intelligible to lay- 
men, and Mr. Baker has undoubtedly shown 
that they can be stated in a plain and by no 
means uninteresting manner. Forty forms of 
agreements and notices are appended to the 
little volume. They will be found to be safe if 
rightly used, but the particular circumstances of 
each case usually require some modification of 
given forms, and it is hardly ever safe for an un- 
instructed layman to trust himself to make the 
necessary alterations. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Hopper & SroveuTon send us an 
interesting volume of Contemporary Portraits, 
written by Dr. E. de Pressensé. The sketch of 
M. Thiers is too laudatory, but the others are 
mostly excellent. There is a singularly sym- 
pathetic account of Robertson of Brighton. That 
of Monod will seem to English readers the most 
novel. The book is excellently translated by 
Mrs. Harwood Holmden. 


TueE same publishers have brought out a bio- 
graphy, by M. Borel, of Geneva, of Cownt Agénor 
de Gasparim. The style is too rhetorical, and the 
reader is so irritated by the perpetual appeals 
made to him to admire Count A. de Gasparin 
that at last he begins to hate that sincere and 
good-hearted man. The translation is not good. 


Bye-Words: a Collection of Tales New and Old, 
by Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan & Co.), is, 
we presume, intended to be read by those omni- 
vorous consumers of stories, the young. Yet 
the tales will be found by no means uninterest- 
ing toa more mature class of readers, who will be 
delighted to find such wholesome and agreeable 
food provided for their young people. The 
historical stories in particular are narrated with 
all Miss Yonge’s peculiar power of throwing 
herself into the circumstances of her characters, 





no matter at what period they lived. Miss 
Yonge is indeed so much at home in the Middle 
Ages that she would sometimes seem to forget 
the benighted days in which we live, and that 
such words as “‘ faite,” “‘docipair,” ‘‘ Beltane,” 
which flow so glibly from her pen, may not 
convey an equal amount of meaning to her 
nineteenth century readers. Where all are ex- 
cellent, we may, perhaps, single out as bearing 
the palm ‘ Travels of Two Kits,’ the adventures 
of two children who made their way to London 
for the boy to be touched by Queen Anne for 
the king’s evil. The stories of modern times, 
though made with very slight materials, are also 
very amusing. 

WE have on our table Historical Abstracts, by 
C. F. Johnstone (C. Kegan Paul & Co.),—A 
Handbook to Modern Greek, by E. Vincent and 
T. G. Dickson (Macmillan),—Anglice Reddenda, 
selected by C. 8. Jerram (Macmillan),—/Selected 
Poems of C. Valerius Catullus, with Notes by 
H. A. Strong (Melbourne, Robertson),—A Study 
of the Hexameter of Virgil, by J. W. Clough 
(Boston, printed by the Author),—The Myth: 
and Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome, by 
E. M. Berens (Blackie), — Problems of Life 
and Mind, Third Series, by G. H. Lewes 
(Triibner),—The History of Civilisation in Scot- 
land, Vol. I1., by J. Mackintosh (Aberdeen, 
Brown),—Erchomenon (Low),—Life behind her 
Screens (Wertheimer, Lea & Co.),—Agricultural 
Reform in India, by A. O. Hulme (W. H. Allen), 
—RHistory and Mystery of Precious Stones, by W. 
Jones (Bentley),—Episodes of Personal Adven- 
ture (Blackie),—Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative 
of his Shipwreck, by Jane Porter (Routledge),— 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by C. Macfarlane 
(Routledge), — Ragamuffins, by J. 8S. Lloyd 
(Shaw),—The Children’s Treasury, edited by Dr. 
Barnardo (Haughton),—Only Five, by I. Thorn 
(Shaw),—Ellen the Teacher, by Mrs. Hofland 
(Griffith & Farran),—Birdie’s Book (Routledge), 
—Dolly’s Faith, by F. E. S. (Hamilton),—Chit- 
Chat by Puck, by A. Alberg (Sonnenschein),— 
The Boy’s Own Toymaker, by E. Landells (Grif- 
fith & Farran),—Original Readings in Prose and 
Verse, by R. Henry (Newman),—The Storm, and 
Random Rhymes, by J. M‘Laughlin (Newman) 
—Wayside Restings, by J. A. Jennings (Dublix 
Carson Brothers),—and Courting the Muse, by. 
C. N. Vesuvala (Bombay, Narayen). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Law, 

Oliver’s (A.) Collection of the Statutes of Practical Utility in 
Force in New South Wales, 3 vols, 8vo. 105/ hf. calf. 
Templer’s (F. G.) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, with 

Notes, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. Ip. 
Fine Art. 

Huish’s (M. B.) The Year’s Art, a Concise Epitome of al! 
Matters relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, 1879, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Poetry. 
Leigh's (J.) Lays and Legends of Cheshire, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Hepburn (James), Earl of Bothwell, by F. Schiern, trans, by 
Rev. D. Berry, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Maguire's (T. M.) Test Questions on Selected Portions of 
English Literature and History, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Nevinson’s (Rey. C.) History of Stamford, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Bishop’s (N. H.) Four Months in a Sneak-Box, a Boat 
Voyage of 2,600 Miles, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Gill’s (Capt. W.) River of Golden Sand, 2 vols. 8vo. 30/ cl. 

Philology. 

Bennett's (G. L.) Second Latin Writer, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Hellenica, a Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, &c., ed. 
by E. Abbott, 8ve. 16/ cl. 

Kynaston’s (H.) Key to Exercises in the Composition of 
Greek Iambic Verse, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 

Plauti Captivi, with Introduction, &c., by E. A. Sonnen- 
schein, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Raverty’s (H. G.) The Pushto Manual, 12mo. 5/ roan. 

Science, 

Alexander’s (T.) Elementary Applied Mechanics, 4/6 cl. 

Atkins’s (T.) Key to the Male Pupil Teachers’ Examination, 
Questions in Algebra, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Cripps’s (W. H.) Cancer of the Rectum, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Knight’s (W. T.) Solutions to Examination Papers in 

Mathematics, Stages 1 and 2, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Lownes’s (B. T.) Aids to Physiology, 12mo. 2/6 swd. 
Sleeman’s (C. W.) Torpedoes and Torpedo Warfare, 24/ cl. 
General Literature. 

Arnold’s (A.) Free Land, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Braddon’s (Miss) The Story of Barbara, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Brett’s (Rev. W. H.) Legends and Myths of the Aborigina 
Indians of British Guiana, cr. 8vo. 12/6 hf.-Rox. 
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Child Life in Prose, edited by J. G. Whittier, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Clifton’s (A.) Claude Branca’s Promise, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
nglish Fragments from the German of Heinrich Heine, 
translated by 8. Norris, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Frost's (T.) In Kent with Charles Dickens, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
George’s (H.) Progress and Poverty, an Inquiry into the 
Cause of Industrial Depression, &c., the Remedy, 10/6 cl. 
Gibbon’s (C.) What. will the World Say? cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Harwood’s (J. B.) Young Lord Penrith, 3 vols. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Hurst Carewe, a Tale of Two Christmases, by H. E. 8., 5/ cl. 
Jillard’s (P.) A Fearful Adversary, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Moths, a Novel, by Ouida, cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Paterson’s (H. 8.) Studies in Lite, Lectures, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 








FALLEN FLOWERS. 
ONE of the workers of the world 
Living toiled and toiling died ; 
But others worked and the world went on 
And was not changed when he was gone, 
A strong arm stricken, a wide sail furled ; 
And only a few men sighed, 


One of the heroes of the world 
Fought to conquer, then fought to fail, 
And fell down slain in his blood-stained mail, 
And over his form they stept ; 
His cause was lost and his banner furled ; 
And only a woman wept. 


One of the singers among mankind 
Sang healing songs from an o’erwrought heart ; 
But ere men listened the grass and wind 
Were wasting the rest unsung like a wave ; 
And now of his fame that will ne'er depart 
He has never heard in his grave, 


One of the women who only love 
Loved and grieved and faded away — 
Ah me! are these gone to the God above, 
What more of each can I say? 
They are human flowers that flower and fall, 
This is the song and the end of them all. 
ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY, 








SEMITIC LITERATURE IN 1879. 


: 
WE have to record this year mostly continua- 
tions of important works, a great number of 
interesting monographs, but few new books on 
Semitic literature of real importance. The 
greatest activity has been shown in the 
Hebraico-Rabbinical branch, which we shall 
place, therefore, at the head of our review. 
Hebrew and Rabbinical.—Rabbi R. N. Rabbi- 
novicz has brought out the tenth volume of his 
‘ Varive Lectiones,’ comprising ‘ Abodah Zarah’ 
and ‘Shebuoth.’ To his reproduction of a few 
pages of the tract ‘ Pesahim,’ of the Babylonian 
Talmud, from a Cambridge MS., Mr. Lowe 
has appended a lengthy essay on the philology 
of the Talmud, as well as on passages relating 
to the New Testament. A revised edition of 
* Pirgé Aboth’ (‘ Sayings of the Fathers’), with 
all the passages of the Talmud and Midrashim 
relating to the sayings, has appeared at Warsaw. 
Dr. Zuckermandel has finished the fifth fasciculus 
of his critical edition of the ‘Tosiftha.’ Herr 
Chodovsky’s edition of the Midrash or Canticles 
from a Munich MS. is a complete failure. 
With M. Schwab’s French translation of the 
Jerusalem Talmud, the first part of which is 
now finished, we have to mention Dr. Samter’s 
German translation of the tract ‘Baba Metsia’ of 
the Babylonian Talmud. The latter is much more 
critical than the former, and contains besides 
many valuable notes. Of philological books on 
the Talmud we may mention Dr. Berliner’s essay 
on the grammatical knowledge of the doctors in 
the Talmud, which has already been noticed in 
the Athenwum. Dr. Levy’s Dictionary for the 
Talmud and Midrashim advances slowly but 
surely: it reaches the letters 575. Dr. Lattes 
has contributed valuable additions to this dic- 
tionary in the Transactions of the Turin 
Academy. Dr. Kohut’s edition of the ‘ Arukh’ 
advances rapidly; two fasciculi of the second 
volume have appeared in the course of the year. 
Dr. Levy’s essay on the traces of Greek and 
Roman antiquities in Talmudical literature, 
read at the thirty-third German Philological 
Congress, contains many explanations of Greek 
and Latin words used in the Talmud. Nota 
few monographs have come out on Talmudical 


subjects. Dr. Bloch, of Buda-Pesth, has brought 
out a first part of a Hebrew work on the historical 
development of the ceremonial laws and insti- 
tutions in the Talmud, a book which when 
finished will be, no doubt, of great value even 
for elucidating passages of the New Testament. 
The author, although critical, we must con- 
fess, treats his subject too much from an ortho- 
dox point of view. His Programm containing 
the laws of police in the Talmud has been 
shortly noticed in the Atheneum. Dr. Ritter’s 
‘Philo and the Halachah’ is of great interest, 
as has been already said in these columns. The 
Halachah in the Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan 
has been fully treated by Dr. Gronemann. M. 
Simon has written a monograph on the instruc- 
tion of children amongst the Jews, according to 
the Bible and the Talmud. Herr Weissmann’s 
Hebrew pamphlet on cremation in the Talmud 
ought to be reproduced in a modern language. 
Dr. Stern’s lecture on the women in the 
Talmud is popular but instructive. So is also 
Dr. Jacobson’s short essay on the psychology 
of the Talmud. Dr. Herzfeld’s ‘ Handels- 
geschichte der Hebraer’ has been reviewed in 
the Athenewm, from which it can be seen that 
the book refers much to the Talmudical writings. 
Dr. Graetz’s Programm on the kingdom of 
Mesene gives all that the Talmud knows about 
that country, which had Jewish congregations. 
Dr. Scheinin’s dissertation on the school of 
Jamnia (Jabne) cannot give many new facts 
after the elaborate works on Jewish history by 
Dr. Graetz, and more especially by M. Deren- 
bourg, whose volume contains all the details of 
the subject. In his Monatsschrift Dr. Graetz 
publishes many articles concerning Jewish his- 
tory during the time of the second Temple, the 
substance of which will no doubt be incorporated 
in the next edition of his history of the Jews. 
Prof. Schiirer’s monograph on the history of the 
early Jewish communities at Rome is of great 
interest. Turning to later JeWish history we may 
mention Dr. Bergl’s history of the Jews in Hun- 
gary, Dr. Giesse’s history of the Jews in West- 
phalia, and Dr. Léwenstein’s history of the 
Jews about Lake Constance and the surrounding 
country. M. Camille Arnaud’s ‘Essai sur la Con- 
dition des Juifs en Provence au Moyen Age’ con- 
tains many inedited documents from archives. 
M. G. Saige continues in the Bibliothéque de 
VEcole des Chartes his interesting studies on 
the condition of the Jews at Toulouse in the 
fourteenth century. Some good contributions 
have been made to Hebrew grammar. Dr. 
Stade has published the first part of his Hebrew 
Grammar, in which he pretends to keep the 
mean between Ewald and Ohlshausen. Mr. 
Kennedy’s excellent translation of Ewald’s 
Hebrew Syntax has been favourably noticed in 
the Atheneum. The revised edition according 
to MSS. of Ben Asher’s Massoretical treatise, by 
Drs. Baer and Strack, is of great importance 
for the history of the Massorah, owing more 
especially to the excellent notes appended to it 
by the latter. MM. Joseph and Hartwig 
Derenbourg’s long-expected edition of R. Jonah 
ibn Janah’s grammatical opuscwla in Arabic, 
with a French translation, is out. We are now 
able to get a clear insight into all the gram- 
matical and lexicographical works of this cele- 
brated grammarian of the twelfth century. 
The editor’s extensive preface contains not 
only documents concerning R. Jonah, but 
also inedited texts by Samuel the Prince on 
grammatical matters as well as others relating 
to Samuel’s biography and his disputes with R. 
Jonah, Schnedermann’s monograph on Cap- 
pellus and the Buxtorfs is interesting for the his- 
tory of Hebrew grammar in the sixteenth century. 
In reviewing it in the Revue Critique, M. J. Deren- 
bourg has developed a new theory of the Hebrew 
vowel-points. Independently M. Halévy spoke 
on the same subject at a meeting of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. The two 
savants agree in most points. Prof. Chwolson’s 





essay on the quiescent letters, he, waw, yod, pub- 








lished in the Transactions of the Oriental Con- 
gress at St. Petersburg, contains many new 
facts or theories—for instance, he derives the 
name of Jerusalem from an old Jebusitic (?) 
word, Jerushal, and the dual form am — and 
useful hints for the critic of the Biblical texts. 
Of poetry we have only to record Dr. Harkavy’s 
edition of the remaining poems of Samuel the 
Prince, of Cordova, from a unique MS. at St. 
Petersburg. Very little is to be said about 
books on medizval Jewish exegesis. Mr. Nutt’s 
edition of Eliezer of Beaugency’s commentary 
on Isaiah has been reviewed in the Athenewn, 
Dr. Salfeld’s essay on the Rabbinical Com- 
mentaries or Canticles has also been already 
noticed. Of Dr. Herbst’s edition of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel in Hebrew it has been said in 
these columns that the translation is by a Chris- 
tian of the sixteenth century, and not by Shem 
Tob ben Shaprut (fourteenth century). Perhaps 
we ought to mention here Herr Kneucker’s re- 
construction of the Apocryphal book Baruch 
in the original Hebrew text. The book, 
even if the Hebrew text is not accepted as 
the lost original, is of great value for the 
sake of the elaborate critical apparatus. Herr 
Schlosberg has completed the edition of Judah 
al-Harizi’s translation of Maimonides’s ‘ Ductor 
Perplexorum.’ Bibliography had also its small 
share of books this year. Rabbi Marco Mortara 
has published a catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. 
in the library of the Jewish congregation at 
Mantua. In the first part of the Italian cata- 
logue of Oriental MSS. we find the catalogues 
of the Hebrew MSS. in the Libraries Vittorio 
Emanuele and Angelica at Rome. The post- 
humous edition of Ben Jacob’s bibliography and 
Herr Lippe’s alphabetical list of Jewish authors, 
rabbis, ministers, &c., are advancing. Some 
extracts from Hebrew MSS. have appeared in 
the ‘ Israelitische Letterbode’ (inedited letters 
from Abba Mari’s—Astruc of Lunel—‘ Minhath 
Kenaoth ’) as well as in the literary part of the 
now suspended Hammelitz, by Dr. Harkavy. 
Dr. Perles has edited Kalonymo’s letter to 
Joseph Kaspi, from the Munich MS., with an 
instructive preface concerning Kaspi. We can- 
not enumerate all minor articles which have 
appeared in Hammagid, Hammaczkir, the 
Jiidische Wochenschrift, Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 
Berliner-Hoffmann’s Magazin, Roest’s Letter- 
bode, Dr. Briill’s Jahrbuch, and other Jewish 
periodicals. We shall conclude with the men- 
tion of articles concerning the Karaites and the 
Falashas published in Graetz’s Monatsschrift ; 
with Dr. Morgenstern’s pamphlet on the accu- 
sations of the Samaritans against the Jews and 
vice versd ; and with Dr. Joel’s popular essay on 
the attacks of the heathen upon Jews and Chris- 
tians in the first centuries of the .toman em- 
perors. 

Chaldee and Syriac.—Dr. Turpie’s manual of 
the Chaldee language has already been noticed 
in the Atheneum. Dr. Riilf’s book, ‘Zur Laut- 
lehre der Aramiiisch-Talmudischen Dialecte,’ of 
which the first fasciculus has appeared, is inte- 
resting both for the idiom of the Talmud and 
for the other Aramean dialects. Prof. Th. 
Néldeke (in the Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy) and Prof. Graetz (in his Monatsschrift) 
have published essays relating to the edition of 
the Chaldee text of Tobit. Of Syriac texts we 
have to record Prof. Gildermeister’s ‘ Acta 8. 
Pelagic,’ Syriac and Latin. Dr. Baethgen’s 
‘Sindban,’ the Syriac text of Syntipas with a 
German translation, is important for the critic 
of the texts of this book as well as for Syriac 
lexicography. The same scholar has published 
from a Berlin MS., in the 7'ransactions of the 
German Oriental Society, the text of a Melchitic 
hymn addressed to the Holy Virgin, and the first 
part of notes on the Psalms according to the text 
of the Peshito. Dr. Klamroth has published 
‘ Gregorii Abulfargii bar Ebhraya in Actus Apos- 
tolorum et Epistolas Catholicas Annotationes 
Syriace.’ Let us mention also Dr. A. Briill’s 
new edition of the Samaritan Targum, which 
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is, however, nothing but the old one with a new 
title-page. 

Ethiopic.—We have only to record the second 
and last part of Prof. Praetorius’s Amharic 
Grammar, with texts at the end. Amongst 
them we find the original of the letter of the 
King of Shoa addressed to the Queen of 
England. 








THE VATICAN LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES. 

As curiosity has lately been roused by the 
paragraphs that have been going the round of the 
papers, it may be as well to say that little or 
nothing remains to be discovered in the Vatican 
Library. I speak of first-rate discoveries. Marini, 
Mai, De Rossi, Corvisieri, the Germans of the 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ have explored 
every inlet of that ocean, and the results of their 
investigations are tolerably well known to the 
public. Single documents of great value may 
still be found, especially in miscellaneous MSS., 
but the bulk of the literary or scientific trea- 
sures of the Vatican Library are no more a 
mystery to those who have free access to it. 
The great drawback is that the number of those 
who have this free access is sadly small. The 
general public cannot consult any book or codex 
unless they state in their written demand to the 
librarian its number, its title, its author, &c. 
Such being the case, and the rule being strictly 
enforced, the library is of no use. Howcan any 
one ask for a book or MS., and know its num- 
ber, its title, and its whereabouts, without a cata- 
logue ! The course I have been obliged to follow 
is complicated. I have had to gain information 
from the fortunate few as to the existence and 
actual place of what MSS. I wanted to peruse, 
and then address myself to the librarian, who 
would hand up the volumes one by one, so that 
comparative studies of several documents were 
utterly impossible. 

A first attempt to improve the matter was 
made a year ago by Dr. Forcella, who prinied a 
fragment of a catalogue of historical MSS. 
Leo XIII. , however, whose boundless generosity, 
prudent firmness, and love for science cannot be 
praised enough, took the affair into consideration 
from the first day of his election to the ponti- 
fical chair. He began by reorganizing the staff 
of ofticials, the well-known scriptores bibliothece ; 
he secured the assistance of eminent scholars, 
sometimes in spite of their youth, thus breaking 
with senseless traditions; he improved the time- 
table for visitors, giving four hours in succes- 
sion every day; and now he has won the 
applause of the scientific world by appointing 
a committee for the publication of catalogues. 
To make the state of things quite perfect two 
more improvements are needed, and I trust they 
may be effected. The first is to provide a better 
reading-room. The poor students are now obliged 
to sit and freeze in the vestibule, the only outlet 
for the daily tide of commonplace tourists. The 
noise sometimes is fearful—shutting of doors, 
ringing of keys, and loud conversation—while 
currents of chilly air carry away the papers. I 
need say nothing of the shabby writing accom- 
modation. I suppose the inkstands date from 
Sixtus V., and the green cloth from some of his 
predecessors. 

The second improvement I dare to suggest 
would be to diminish the number of holidays, 
which are perhaps four days out of every ten, 
taking the yearly average. 

As regards the archives and their wonders 
of wonders, every one is acquainted with the 
tremendous laws, political or religious, which 
prevented the profane from even looking at 
the threshold of their prison house. The 
major excommunication was engraved on their 
triple iron door. No golden fleece, no Arab 
princess, has ever been more strongly secured 
from profane convoitise. The number of those 


to whom the archives have been opened during 
the present century does not exceed six or 
seven. 
known. 


The history of Father Theiner is well 
Baron Hubner and Herr von Pertz 








have entered the place; but they were only 
shown the documents relating to Sixtus V. or 
connected with the ‘Monumenta Germanie His- 
torica.’ To give an idea of the treasures hidden 
in this wonderland I may relate the experience 
of an illustrious friend of mine, whose advice 
about the possibility of opening the archives 
to students had been asked by Leo XIII. He 
observed that some papers had dropped, ages ago, 
between a screen and the wall, and that no notice 
had been taken of their disappearance. Perhaps 
they had been thrown away as utterly worthless. 
The first bundle he picked up contained a MS. 
index to an unknown archeological plan of 
Rome, or, in other words, the description of 
every monument or ruin marked in that plan. 
Such descriptive paragraphs, of high value, 
number more than nine thousand. No one 
expects, of course, that free access should be 
given to the archives at once. I am not aware 
of the existence of a catalogue, and unless a 
catalogue is made or found some restrictions 
must be enforced, unless unique and immensely 
valuable documents are to be handed over to 
the first comer. The course adopted by Leo XIII. 
gives another splendid instance of his prudent 
liberality and tact in such delicate matters. 
He has appointed a committee to provide for 
the immediate publication of such documents 
as may have a general interest from an his- 
torical or archeological point of view. The 
same committee will decide pro tempore about 
the advisability of handing over unpublished 
documents to those who ask for them. A suitable 
set of rooms is provided for paleographers or 
copyists. A scientific academy, called Accademia 
di Conferenze Istorico-Giuridiche, whose seat is 
in the Palazzo Spada, will superintend the official 
publications from the archives. In this respect 
also an improvement is strongly needed. What 
are known as the Vatican archives in general 
are but a portion of the inedited and unknown 
stock of documents preserved within the pre- 
cincts of the Pope’s palace. There are many 
such archives, not of the same importance, of 
course, but still such as would form the pride 
of any state library of Europe. They ought to 
be brought together, and the new liberal rules 
applied to every one of them. At any rate, let 
us be satisfied with the benefits already secured, 
and express our deep gratitude to good Pope 
Leo XIII., who, no matter with what prudent 
restrictions, has thrown open to the world the 
Vatican libraries and archives and their priceless 
contents. L. 








Literary Grossip. 

WE understand that the whole of the con- 
fidential correspondence relative to the vice- 
regal administration of Lord Wellesley in 
Ireland has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
W. M. Torrens, M.P., to be used by him in 
completing his work entitled ‘Pro-Consul 
and Tribune,’ the first volume of which we 
recently noticed. 

Tue letters of Prosper Mérimée to the 
late Sir Anthony Panizzi are about to be 
published in Paris by M. Calmann Lévy, 
under the editorship of Mr. L. Fagan. The 
correspondence extends from 1845 to 1870, 
and is understood to contain a large number 
of letters on topics of general interest. 

Apropos of the recently announced appoint- 
ment of Mr. James Russell Lowell to the 

st of American Minister in London, it may 
Be interesting to our readers to know that it 
is intended to bring out in England before 
long a collected edition of his poetical works, 
handsomely printed, in three crown octavo 
volumes. The author fully approves of the 
scheme, and will probably lend his aid 
in rearranging and correcting the poems. 
Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers. 





St. Nicholas for February (published in 
London by Sampson Low & Co.) will con- 
tain two child songs by Mr. Tennyson, 
written specially by him for that magazine. 
Both songs have been set to music under 
Mr. Tennyson’s supervision, and one of the 
musical accompaniments is given in the 
same number. The frontispiece to this 
number will be a wood engraving of Mr. 
Millais’s picture, ‘The Princes in the Tower,’ 
inserted, of course, hy permission of the 
Fine-Art Society. 

Tue title of Mr. Ruskin’s lecture at the 
London Institution will be ‘A Caution to 
Snakes,’ the day, by a possibly not un- 
designed coincidence, St. Patrick’s. The 
Travers Lecture at the same Institution 
will be given on February 19th, by Sir 
Travers Twiss, who will take as his subject 
‘Laws of the Crusaders in Cyprus.’ 


Ix the Cambridge lectures for women this 
term we note that Mr. Hudson is to lecture 
on the Differential Calculus, Mr. Hillhouse on 
Botany, and Mr. Walter Keeping of Christ’s 
College on Geology. Students of Early 
English are advised to attend Prof. Skeat’s 
lectures; Profs. Liveing and Hughes, Dr. 
Michael Foster and Mr. Balfour, open their 
classes to women, Miss Lawrence super- 
intending their practical work. Moreover, 
there is an increasing number of lectures 
open to women in colleges ; it is needless to 
say that these are honours lectures entirely, 
viz., Mr. O. Browning’s lectures on Political 
Philosophy and Jurisprudence, Mr. Pro- 
thero’s on Greek History, and Mr. Welldon’s 
on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, in the hall of King’s 
College ; Mr. Hammond’s on European His- 
tory and the History of Treaties, and Mr. 
James Ward’s on Advanced Psychology, in 
Trinity College. It is still hoped that 
Newnham College may be joe organ- 
ized by next October, with two halls, lecture 
rooms, laboratory, and every necessary equip- 
ment. The recent successes of women are 
encouraging to the promoters, who, how- 
ever, still need further subscriptions to pay 
for their new buildings. 


Mr. A. H. Butten, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, a son of the learned Keeper of the 
Printed Books at the British Museum, pro- 
poses to issue, from time to time, reprints 
of rare Elizabethan plays, poems, and prose 
tracts. As the series is intended for the 
student rather than the collector, only such 
pieces as possess literary value in addition 
to rarity will be included. The series will 
open with a reprint, in separate parts, of 
the six plays of John Day. To subscribers 
for the set will be presented, with part vi., 
an introduction and notes. Having re- 
printed the plays of John Day, Mr. Bullen 
proposes to make a complete collection of 
Thomas Dekker’s tracts. Mr. Bullen’s 
address is 3, Clifton Gardens, Cliftonville, 
Margate. 

Mr. Fawcett is about to republish the 
three essays on Indian Finance which he 
contributed last year to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. He has prefixed an introduction, in 
which he urges the necessity of an inquiry 
into the Government of India Act, 1858, 
in consequence of the various interpretations 
put upon some of its most important pro- 
visions by different Secretaries of State. 
He has also added an appendix, in which 
the recently announced amendments of the 
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trades licence tax and the relingaishment 
of the famine fund are considered. The 
book will be ready next week. 

Messrs. C. Kraan Pact & Co. have in 
preparation for the author ef ‘The Epic of 
Hades’ (the ninth edition cf which work is 
announced) an important lyric poem, to be 
entitled ‘The Ode of Life.’ 

THe Atheneum (No. 1649) announced 
a then forthcoming ‘Life of Bishop Doyle,’ 
by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, as a work of 
“interest and importance.” It has long 
been out of print, but a new edition, re- 
cast and enriched by fresh matter throwing 
light on the history of the time, will be 
ready next monch. Among those who have 
supplied Mr. Fitzpatrick with new material 
are the Duke of Leinster, the Earl of 
Darnley, the representatives of Spring 
Rice, Lord Monteagle, some ex-viceroys, 
ecclesiastical personages, and others. The 
bishop’s executors, relatives, and episcopal 
representatives have given every assistance 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s undertaking. 

A FORTNIGHT ago we mentioned that the 
Warehousemen and Drapers’ Trade Journal 
had changed hands. We now learn that 
Design and Work has been purchased by 
the proprietor of the Textile Manufacturer. 
Both changes were effected by Messrs. C. 
Mitchell & Co. 

‘A Sytvan Queen’ is the title of a new 
three-volume novel, by the author of 
‘Rachel’s Secret,’ &c., which will be issued 
early in the ensuing month by Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett. The title of Mr. Richard 
Dowling’s new novel is ‘ Under St. Paul’s.’ 


The first instalment of it will appear in 


Tinsleys’ Magazine for February. In that 
month Mr. Dowling’s ‘Weird Sisters’ will 
be concluded. 

Pror. Gonerrom Kvrru, of the Uni- 
versity of Liége, has compiled an octavo 
volume of nearly four hundred pages upon 
the subject of the American chief Sitting 


Tuts evening Mr. Sonnenschein will give 
an address on Elementary Education at 
Home and Abroad, in reply to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s last Report to the Committee of 
Council on Education, in St. George the 
Martyr’s schoolroom, Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury. The Right Hon. James Stansfeld, 
M.P., will take the chair. Mr. Sonnenschein 
has specially visited Paris and Brussels to 
collect official statistics for this lecture, which 
forms one of the series of free Saturday lec- 
tures arranged by the Council of the College 
for Men and Women. 

A new society has been started at Vienna 
for the study of the history of Protestantism 
in Austria. The society intends to publish 
a quarterly journal. 

Canon CnotmonDELy has in the press a 
work on which he has been engaged for 
some time, containing a new explanation of 
Romans ii. 11-15, with its bearing on the 
intrinsic and extrinsic systems of justifica- 
tion, and the Pauline views of the Tiibingen 
critics and others. It will be published by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 

THERE is not much in the way of light 
literature publishing in Paris that is worth 
looking at. M. Dumas’s book on Divorce 
will be out on Monday next, and will be at 
any rate amusing. ‘The novels which MM. 





Vast-Ricouard and other imitators of M. Zola 
produce in such numbers are worthless ; 
and ‘ Nana’ itself has proved a failure. 
following notes referring to works of a more 
solid character come to us from Paris :— 
‘Messrs. Didot are preparing for immediate 


publication: 1. The second volume of Prof. | 
Ebers’s work on Egypt, translated by M. | 


Maspéro; 2. The memoirs of Philippe de Com- 
mines, printed from a valuable MS. unknown 
to Mdlle. Dupont, who published the edition 
issued many years ago by the Société de |’ His- 
toire de France. This volume, intended to 


rank with M. Natalis de Wailly’s ‘ Villehardouin’ | 


and ‘Joinville’ and with M. Paulin Paris’s 
‘Guillaume de Tyr,’ will be copiously illustrated. 
We may also expect from the same enterprising 
firm a new French translation of the Waverley 
novels, with woodcut illustrations by M. de 
Neuville and other distinguished artists.—M. 
D. Dumoulin, to whom we are indebted for the 
publication of M. Loth’s ‘St. Vincent de Paul’ 
and M. Demay’s ‘ Histoire du Costume par les 
Sceaux,’ has in preparation a history of muni- 
cipal institutions ancient and modern, and a 
work on the French Revolution considered from 
the religious point of view.—M. Pedone Lauriel, 
13, Rue Soufflot, Paris, has in the press 
vols. xi. and xii. of M. de Clercq’s ‘ Recueil des 
Traités de la France,’ the first ten volumes of 
which comprise the documents up to the year 
1872. The epoch covered by the two new 
livraisons extends from 1873 to the present 
day.” 

A pamMpuLetT entitled ‘The Political Cats- 
chism for 1880-81: a Retrospect, an Out- 
look, and a Warning,’ by Dr. Freeman, is 
in the press, and will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Kerby & Endean. 

Ar the very successful meeting of the 
Hellenic Society which took place on Thurs- 
day in last week, Mr. Newton, who was in 
the chair, wisely pointed out that while it 
would be easy for the Society to get together 
the materials for a large volume, it would 
be well to be guided by prudence, not by 
enthusiasm, and, following the example of 
the sister society in France, to begin with a 
modest /irraison. The Bishop of Durham was 
elected by acclamation President, in place 
of Mr. Newton, who has been reluctantly 
forced to resign, but remains a Vice-Presi- 
dent. Eloquent testimony to Mr. Newton’s 
services to the Society was borne by Mr. 
Gennadius and Prof. Colvin. On the whole, 
the prospects of the Society seem to be of 
the brightest, and it will no doubt fulfil its 
programme of promoting the study of Greek 


literature, both ancient and modern, and | 
forming a point of union for English Hel- | 


lenists. Not a little of its prosperous start 
is due to the exertions of the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. Macmillan. 

An important feature, as Mr. Newton 


mentioned, is that of the twelve Vice-Presi- | 


dents six are resident in London, while 
two represent Oxford, two Cambridge, one 
Scotland, and one Ireland, it being intended 


for the Society’s work, and perhaps later on 
hold local meetings in relation with those of 
the main body of the Society in London. 


Messrs. Suit, Exper & Co. will publish | 
very shortly a new volume by Mr. Richard | 


Jefferies, the author of that excellent work 
‘The Gamekeeper at Home,’ &c., bearing 
the title of ‘Hodge and his Masters.’ The 
book will consist of a series of articles de- 
scriptive of country life, country labourers, 


The | 


| The Exploration of the World. 





and, in short, the whole round of country 
society. The sketches will contain, in addi- 
tion, much information upon the causes of 


| the agricultural depression at present being 
| investigated by a Royal Commission. 





SCIENCE 


—— 


GEOGRAPHICAL 





BOOKS. 

By Jules Verne. 
Vol. I. Maps and Illustrations. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

M. Jutes Verne’s ‘Exploration of the World’ 
is not a fiction, as some might suppose from some 
of the author’s previous works, whose titles are 
quite as realistic. Who could doubt that a work 
emanating from the gifted French author would 
prove eminently readable, and even fascinating ? 
We must not, however, look to him for a system- 
atic history of geographical exploration. ll 
he undertakes to supply is a popular account of 
some of the most celebrated travellers and their 
achievements, and in this he has thoroughly 
succeeded. The space allotted to each traveller 
or explorer is determined rather by the interest 
his story yields than by the geographical results 
achieved by him. We do not suppose that M. 
Verne aspires to being referred to as an authority 
on the history of exploration, and do not, there- 
fore, feel called upon to point out a number of 
minor misstatements which we have discovered 
in perusing his attractive pages. One error 
there is, however, which we cannot help noticing. 
Diogo Cam, we are told, ‘‘in three successive 
voyages, went further south than any preceding 
navigator, and bore away from Dias the honour 
of being the discoverer of the south point of the 
African continent. This cape is called Cape 
Cross, and here he raised a padrad.” Diogo 
Cam certainly erected a padrad on Cape Cross, 
but that cape lies 800 miles to the north of the 
south point of Africa. A serious mistake like 
this, on a point so well established, is fairly cal- 
culated to shake our confidence in the historical 
trustworthiness of the entire work. The illus- 
trations are numerous, and greatly add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 


Notable Voyages, from Columbus to Parry. By 
W. H. G. Kingston. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Tuis book contains an account of the achieve- 
ments of nine maritime explorers, of whom six 
are English. About one-fourth of the volume 
is devoted to Columbus. We do not doubt for 
a moment that the matter presented will prove 
of interest to young readers, for whom it is 
primarily intended. At the same time we regret 
that the author should have confined himself to 


| giving a mere abridgment of old narratives, for 


by consulting the results of modern research he 
might have rendered his work far more instruc- 
tive without at all detracting from its interest. 


| The account given of the consultation held in 


1486 at Salamanca, with reference to the project 
of Columbus, strikes us as singularly unsatis- 
factory. Is it likely that the plans of the great 
Genoese were objected to on the ground of the 
impossibility of passing the torrid zone two 
years after the Portuguese had succeeded in 
reaching the mouth of the Zaire? Besides, 


| Columbus never suggested that it would be 
that the country Vice-Presidents should in | 
their respective places act as head ceutres | 


necessary to cross the line in order to reach 
Marco Polo’s Zipango by the westerly route 
proposed by him. There is no authority for 
saying that ‘‘ the report of each [member of the 
council] was unfavourable.” On the contrary, 
the retention of Columbus in the service of the 
Crown points to quitea different result. Columbus 
is stated by the author to have been born in 1435, 
but how can we suppose that a ‘‘ prematurely 


| old man” of fifty-two should have been able to 


win the affections of a young lady of birth, the 
mother of his illegitimate son Fernando? A 
careful examination of the original documents 
by M. D’Avezac and Peschel proves conclusively 
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that Columbus was born in 1456, or at the earliest 
in 1446. San Salvador is not Cat Island, as 
stated by the author, but Watling Island, as 
proved by Becher and Major. Matters such as 
these may appear trivial, but the book would 
have been all the better had somewhat more 
attention been paid to historical accuracy. There 
are numerous illustrations, for the most part 
well executed. 

The Children’s Fairy Geography; or, a Merry 
Trip rownd Europe. By Forbes E. Winslow, 
M.A. (Skeffington & Son.) 

Mr. Forses E. Winstow, favourably known as 

the author of a number of devotional works, has 

undertaken to write a series of works on geo- 
graphy which shall make its study ‘ interesting 
as well as instructive.” With that object in 
view, he takes his two children on a grand tour 
through Europe. It would be difticult to tell 
why he calls his book a ‘Fairy Geography.’ 
Fairies never aided the travellers in their re- 
searches, for the electric boots and other contri- 
vances are introduced as the author’s own inven- 
tions. It cannot be said that he extracts much 
fun from these things, and he would have got 
on quite as well with old-fashioned mail coaches, 
steamboats, railways, and balloons. His descrip- 
tions altogether lack that semblance of reality 
which renders Jules Verne’s treatment of kin- 
dred subjects so very attractive to young and 
old. The author apologizes for the antiquity of 
some of his jokes and puns, but his young 
readers will hardly mind this, although it is 
hard to see what instruction or amusement is to 
be derived from being told that the Black Forest 
is called black because it is green. The author’s 
descriptions are, for the most part, lively, and 
will be relished by his readers; but, notwith- 
standing ‘‘some of the hardest reading that he 
ever had in his life,” his statements of facts 
cannot always be trusted. Why lead his young 
readers to believe that South Wales is the only 
iron-yielding district of Great Britain? Is it 
really true that Kidderminster carpets are made 
at Brussels, and Brussels carpets at Kidder- 
minster? Has Edinburgh acquired its epithet 
of ‘* Auld Reekie” ‘‘on account of the smoke 
that sometimes hangs over it,” or because of its 
many smells? Gruyere cheese is not made 
of goats’ milk, and vino d’Asti may be nasty, 
as the author says in his anxiety to produce 
an original pun, but neither is a product of 

Switzerland. Why should he describe the 

Hanoverians, Brunswickers, and Netherlanders 

as running away at Waterloo, when it was only 

les braves Belges who did so? Misstatements of 

this kind naturally detract from the value of a 

work intended to instruct as well as to amuse, 

and commendable upon the whole. 








‘EVOLUTION OLD AND NEW.’ 

I BEG leave to lay before you the following 
facts: 

On February 22nd, 1879, my book, ‘ Evolu- 
tion Old and New,’ was announced. It was 
published May 3rd, 1879. It contained a com- 
parison of the theory of evolution as pro- 
pounded by Dr. Erasmus Darwin with that of 
his grandson, Mr. Charles Darwin, the prefer- 
ence being decidedly given to the earlier writer. 
Tt also contained other matter which I could 
not omit, but which I am afraid may have given 
some offence to Mr. Darwin and his friends. 

In November, 1879, Mr. Charles Darwin’s 
‘Life of Erasmus Darwin’ appeared. It is to 
the line which Mr. Darwin has taken in con- 
nexion with this volume that I wish to call 
attention. 

Mr. Darwin states in his preface that he is 
giving to the public a translation of an article 
by Dr. Krause, which appeared ‘‘in the February 
number of a well-known Germanscientific journal, 
Kosmos,” then just entered on its second year. 
He adds in a note that the translator’s ‘‘scientific 
reputation, together with his knowledge of 
German, is a guarantee for its accuracy.” This 











is equivalent, I imagine, to guaranteeing the 
accuracy himself. 

In a. second note, upon the following page, 
he says that my work, ‘ Evolution Old and New,’ 
‘‘has appeared since the publication of Dr. 
Krause’s article.” He thus distinctly precludes 
his readers from supposing that any passage 
they may meet with could have been written 
by the light of, or with reference to, my book. 

On reading the English translation I found in 
it one point which appeared to have been taken 
from ‘Evolution Old and New,’ and another 
which clearly and indisputably was so ; I also 
found more than one paragraph, but especially 
the last—and perhaps most prominent in the 
book, as making the impression it was most 
desired the reader should carry away with him 
—which it was hard to believe was not written 
at myself; but I found no acknowledgment of 
what seemed taken from ‘Evolution Old and 
New’ nor any express reference to it. 

In the face of the English translation itself, it 
was incredible that the writer had written with- 
out my work before him; in the face of the 
preface it was no less incredible that Mr. Darwin 
should have distinctly told his readers that he 
was giving them one article, when he must have 
perfectly well known that he was giving them 
another and very different one. 

I therefore sent for the February number of 
Kosmos and compared the original with what 
purported to be the translation. I found many 
passages of the German omitted, and many in 
the English which were wholly wanting in the 
German. Among these latter were the passages 
I had conceived to have been taken from me 
and the ones which were most adverse to me. 

Dr. Krause’s article begins on p. 131 of Mr. 
Darwin’s book. There is new matter on pp. 132, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, while almost 
the whole of pp. 147-152 inclusive and all the 
last six pages are not to be found in the supposed 
original. 

I then wrote to Mr. Darwin, putting the facts 
before him as they appeared to myself, and 
asking an explanation ; I received answer that 
Dr. Krause’s article had been altered since pub- 
lication, and that the altered MS. had been sent 
for translation. ‘‘This is so common a practice,” 
writes Mr. Darwin, with that ‘‘ happy sim- 
plicity”” of which the Pall Mall Gazette (Dec. 
12th, 1879) declares him ‘‘to be a master,” 
‘that it never occurred to me to state that the 
article had been modified; but now I much 
regret that I did not do so.” Mr. Darwin 
further says that, should there be a reprint of the 
English life of Dr. Darwin, he will state that the 
original as it appeared in Kosmos was modified 
by Dr. Krause. He does not, however, either 
deny or admit that the modification of the 
article was made by the light of, and with a view 
to, my book. 

It is doubtless a common practice for writers 
to take an opportunity of revising their works, 
but it is not common when a covert condemna- 
tion of an opponent has been interpolated into 
a revised edition, the revision of which has been 
concealed, to declare with every circumstance of 
distinctness that the condemnation was written 
prior to the book which might appear to have 
called it forth, and thus lead readers to suppose 
that it must be an unbiassed opinion. 

S. Burier. 

P.S.—A reviewer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
(Dec. 12th, 1879) quotes the last sentence of the 
spurious matter, apparently believing it to be 
genuine. He writes :—‘‘ Altogether the facts 
established by Dr. Krause’s essay thoroughly 
justify its concluding words :—‘ Erasmus Dar- 
win’s system was in itself a most significant first 
step in the path of knowledge which his grand- 
son has opened up for us, but the wish to revive 
it at the present day, as has actually been 
seriously attempted, shows a weakness of 
thought and a mental anachronism which no 
one can envy.’” On this (which has no place 
in the original article, and is clearly an inter- 





polation aimed covertly at myself) the reviewer 
muses forth a general gnome that ‘‘the con- 
fidence of writers who deal in semi-scientific 
paradoxes is commonly in inverse proportion to 
their grasp of the subject.” When sentences 
have been misdated, the less they contain about 
anachronisms the hetter, and reviewers who do 
not carefully verify Mr. Darwin’s statements 
should not be too confident that they have 
grasped their subject. 

I have seen also a review of Mr. Darwin’s 
book in the Popular Science Review for this 
current month, and observe that it does ‘‘ occur 
to” the writer to state (p. 69), in flat contradic- 
tion to the assertions made in the preface of the 
book he is reviewing, that only part of Dr. 
Krause’s original essay is being given by Mr. 
Darwin. It is plain that this reviewer had seen 
both Kosmos and Mr. Darwin’s book. 

The writer of the review of ‘ Evolution Old 
and New ’—which immediately follows the one 
referred to in the preceding paragraph—quotes 
the passage above given as quoted in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. I see it does ‘‘ occur to” him, too 
—again in flat contradiction to Mr. Darwin’s 
preface—to add that ‘‘this anachronism has 
been committed by Mr. Samuel Butler, in a...... 
little volume now before us, and it is doubtless 
to this, which appeared while his own work was 
in progress [italics mine], that Dr. Krause 
alludes in the above passage.” 

Considering that the editor of the Popular 
Science Review and the translator of Dr. 
Krause’s article for Mr. Darwin are one and 
the same person, it is likely the Popular Science 
Review has surmised correctly that Dr. Krause 
was writing at ‘Evolution Old and New’: yet 
he seems to have found it very sufticiently useful 
to him. 








SOCIETIES. 

RovaL.—Jan, 22.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘On Certain Deti- 
nite Integrals, Nos. VI. and VII.. by Mr. W. H. L. 
Russell,— On the Construction of a Glycerine Baro- 
meter, by Mr. J. B. Jordan,—and ‘On a Possible 
Mode of detecting a Motion of the Solar System 
through the Luminiferous Ether,’ letter by the late 
J.C. Maxwell. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—Jan. 26.—Lord Houghton in 
the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: Major 8. 'T. Bridgford, Lieut. L. A. Wain- 
wright, Messrs. 8. N. Braithwaite, T. Christy, H. H 
Crewe, J. Dixon, J. M. Head, W. L. Hunter, &. 
Loewe, C. J. Palmer, M. Stratford, E. Stock, 8. 
Stubbs, and W. Watson.—The paper read was ‘ Jour- 
ney through South Central Africa, from the Diamond 
Fields to the Upper Zambesi,’ by Dr. Emil Holub. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 21.—H. C. Sorby, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. R. Bell was elected a Fellow. 
—The following communications were read: ‘On 
the Genus Pleuracanthus, Agass., including the 
Genera Orthacanthus, Agass. and Goldf., Diplodus, 
Agass., and Xenacanthus, Beyr,’ by Mr. J. W. Davis, 
—On the Schistose Volcanic Rocks occurring on 
the West of Dartmoor, with some Notes on the 
Structure of the Brent-Tor Volcano, by Mr. F. 
Rutley,—and ‘On Mammalian Remains and Tree- 
Trunks in Quaternary Sands at Reading,’ by Mr. 
E. B. Poulton. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 22.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The following gentle- 
men were admitted Fellows: The Rey. Canon Stubbs, 
Messrs. E. A. Bond, 8. R. Bird, C. W. Dymond, G, 
Payne, jun., and Rey. T. F. Falkener.—The Council 

roposed for election, honoris causd, Mr. BE. M. 
Facespeene-tte. J.T. Micklethwaite exhibited four 
specimens of early glazed tiles from St. Alban’s 
Abbey; Mr. C. H. Fowler a silver-gilt ring, which 
had been found, as he believed, in the grave of 
Lawrence Booth, Archbishop of York (0d. 1480), in 
Southwell Minster; and Mr. J. Brent two matrices 
of brasses, of unknown origin, which he had pur- 
chased at Canterbury.—The Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty communicated a Report which had 
been addressed to them by Capt. Sullivan, on the 
alleged discovery at San Domingo of the remains of 
the great navigator Christopher Columbus.—Mr. H. 8. 
Milman called the attention of the meeting to a 
Report which had been issued by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Madrid on the subject of this alleged 
discovery in 1877, and stated that the conclusions at 
which the Commission had arrived, after careful 
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tifting of evidence, were unfavourable tothe authen- 
icity of the remains in question——Mr E. A, Bond 
Said that the characters in which the ‘nscriptions on 
he lid of the coffin were written, and of which a fac- 
simile had been sent by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
were not such as to lend any support to the theory 
that these were the genuine remains of Columbus ; 
neither did the language in which they were couched 
agree with the assigned date.—Mr. Milman referred 
to an article which had been published on_ this 
subject by Sir Travers Twiss in the Nautical Maga- 
zine.—The Chairman observed that whatever might 
be the rights of the case, he was sure the Society 
would feel how great were the obligations they owed 
to the Lords of the Admiralty and to Capt. Sullivan. 
He hoped that many more communications might 
be received from the same quarter, as officers of the 
Royal Navy must have frequent opportunities of 
observing archeological remains.—Mr. W. M. Wylie 
communicated an account of some interesting Pfahl- 
ban discoveries ia the lakes of Bienne and Neuf- 
chatel, sketches of which he had received from Dr. F. 
Keller. One of the objects found was a huge imple- 
ment of copper, in the shape of a divennis or double 
axe, over 16 inches in length, and about 6b. 9 oz. 
in weight. Mr. Wylie believed that this object was 
in an unfinished condition. He quoted various 
allusions in classical authors to the existence of a 
bipennis asa weapon of war.—Mr. E. Peacock laid 
before the Society some remarks on the use and 
history of the word “ Osmund” as the designation 
(it would seem from the authorities quoted) of a 
kind of iron ore. Mr. Peacock was anxious to find 
some clue to the origin of the word. Dictionaries 
seemed only to copy each other, and to throw no 
new light.—Mr. J. E. Lee communicated an account 
of some remarkable cave explorations, which had 
been conducted with singular zeal and energy by 
the manual labour of one man, Mr. J. L. Widger, at 
Torboyan, Devon. These caves are five in number, 
of which probably one or two may be regular caves ; 
one may be called a rock shelter, the others are 
little more than fissures. They had yielded a large 
collection of flint implements, teeth of bear and 
rhinoceros, bones of the reindeer, horse, and wolf, 
or dog. To have achieved such results single-handed 
redounded highly, in the opinion of Mr. J. E. Lee— 
than who no one could be amore competent judge 
—to the credit of Mr. Widger. whose perseverance 
and determination were beyond all praise. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 
21.—Mr. 8. Cuming in the chair—Mr. R. Blair exhi- 
bited the impression of an engraved carnelian found 
at South Shields, where so many similar objects have 
been found. It represents a winged equestrian figure, 
engraved, as Mr. King, of Cambridge, supposed, to 
record some particular cavalry charge.—During the 
recent works at Bangor Cathedral an engraved se- 
pulchral slab of much beauty was found. A photo- 
graph of this object was exhibited by Mr. Irvine. 
It represents a lady clad in the costume of the 
middle of the fourteenth century, with the peculiar 
headdress of the period, and a curious side purse 
hanging from the waist.—The Rey. 8. M. Mayhew 
again contributed a series of remarkable objects. 
Some Rhodian glass attracted much attention, but 
the principal interest centred in a singular branched 
candlestick of metal, having five lights arranged 
like the seven-branched candlestick of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. It was of Indian workmanship of 
ancient date, and it caused an animated discussion 
upon the existence of Jewish elements in Hindustan. 
—Mr. W. Smith produced several prehistoric flint 
implements picked up by him from the metalling 
recently laid on the roads in the north of London. 
The gravel thus used had been obtained from pits in 
the same locality —Mr. L. Brock, in calling attention 
to the differences between the Gris de Flandre ware 
of the Low Countries and that made at Fulham at 
the end of the seventeenth century, exhibited a 
curious jug of undoubted foreign manufacture.— 
Miss Halliwell-Phillipps forwarded a drawing of an 
early doorway at Fatohom Church, near Brighton.— 
The first paper was by Mr. H. W. Cope, and was de- 
scriptive of ancient jade implements. After referring 
to the recent discovery in the Rhone, he spoke of 
this material being known in the oldest city of 
Ilium, and traced its use to modern times, illustrat- 
ing his remarks by the exhibition of objects of great 
value and beauty.—The second pape: was by Mr. W. 
de Gray Birch, ‘On Inedited Documents.’ These 
were from Norwich, Ely, Wells, &c. One of the 
last referred toa fair formerly held in the nave of 
the cathedral. 


LINNEAN.—Jan. 15.—Prof. Allman in the chair.— 
Messrs. J. Poland, J. D. Stephens, and Prof, A. 
Thomson were elected Fellows, and T. J. Parker an 
Associate.—Mr. A. J. Hewett exhibited and made 
remarks on a common web or community of cocoons 
and the moths (genus Anaphe ?) escaped therefrom, 
said to have been got at Old Calabar.—Mr. Baker 
brought under notice a monstrous form of thistle 








(Carduus crispus), obtained by the Rev. J. A. 
Preston in Wiltshire. In this specimen the capitula 
were abnormally numerous, and aggregated in second- 
ary heads, as in Echinops.—A Moa’s tibia and tarsus 
(Dinornis maximus), dug up four feet from the 
surface at Omane, New Zealand, were shown on 
behalf of Mr. J. Forsyth.—A paper was read ‘ On the 
Birds and Mammals introduced into New Zealand,’ 
by Mr. H. Brewer. The author refers to Dr. 
Buller’s ‘Avifama’ of New Zealand as not written 
too soon, for the rapid disappearance of many highly 
interesting forms is to be deplored. Finches and 
other small birds introduced are preyed on by the 
New Zealand owl; but nevertheless quite a long list 
of British songsters, game birds, and others has 
been established. In some districts pheasants 
abound ; and it is noteworthy that when the tremor 
of an earthquake occurs the cock pheasants set up 
a continuous crow, either of fear or defiance. Part- 
ridges thrive best on the south island. Red deer are 
now seen in herds on the hills near Nelson. Hares 
have increased too rapidly, and the female in New 
Zealand has become more prolific, giving birth to 
six or seven at once. Kangaroos and various mam- 
mals have likewise been imported ; but unfortunately 
facts mentioned point out that the acclimatization of 
some of them is not altogether an unmitigated 
blessing to the farmer colonist.—There followed a 
memoir by Mr. J. G. Baker, ‘ Synopsis of the Aloinew 
and Yuccoidex,’ To these two tribes belong all the 
shrubby arborescent tribes of the capsular Liliacez. 
Aloes belong entirely to the Old World: out of a 
total of 200 species, 170 are concentrated at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the remainder in the highlands 
of tropical Africa. Of the Yuccoidew there are about 
fifty species altogether, and nearly all are natives of 
Mexico and the southern United States. The Yuccas 
fruit rarely under cultivation, the large white pen- 
dulous flowers being in the wild plant fertilized by 
a moth of the genus Pronuba. erreria, belonging 
to temperate South America, is a shrubby climber. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Jan. 20.—Prof. Flower, President, 
in the chair—The Secretary read a Report on the 
additions made to the menagerie during December. 
—Mr. H.N. Moseley exhibited and made remarks on 
some microscopic preparations of corals, made by a 
new method invented by Dr. G. V. Koch.—Prof. 
Flower read a letter addressed to him by Col. Hey- 
sham, of the Madras Commissariat Staff, on two 
cases of female elephants, in India, having produced 
young in captivity.—Dr. A. Giinther exhibited and 
made remarks on a drawing of a West Indian fish 
(Holacanthus tricolor), obtained on the coast of the 
Island of Lewis, and believed to have been found 
for the first time in the British seas—Mr. P. L. 
Sclater read some remarks on the species of the 
genus Tyrannus, in relation to a paper on this sub- 
ject recently published by Mr. Ridgway in America. 
—Papers and communications were read : from Mr. 
R, Trimen, on a new species of Roller (Coracias) 
from the Zambesi, which he proposed to name @. 
spatulata, from its long spatulated tail,—from Mr. A. 
Agassiz, of Cambridge, Mass., on some points in the 
history of the synonymy of Echini, in reference to 
some papers recently published by Mr. Bell in the 
Society’s Proceedings,—and by Mr. F. Moore, on the 
genera and species of the Lepidopterous sub-family 
Ophiderine, inhabiting the Indian region. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Jan. 21.—Annual General 
Meeting. —Mr. C. Greaves, President, in the chair.— 
Dr. Tripe read the Report of the Council for the 
year 1879, which showed that the Society was in a 
satisfactory condition: eighty-four new Fellows 
have been elected, and the total number at the end 
of the year was 473. The great local differences in 
temperature and humidity require to be more accu- 
rately ascertained than they are at present, and this 
remark applies not only to sea-side places, but also 
to see 4 districts in their relation to hills and 
valleys. It is with a view of obtaining better know- 
ledge on this subject that the Council have insti- 
tuted a new class of stations of a third order, to be 
termed “Climatological,” at which observations of 
temperature, humidity, cloud, and rainfall are taken 
daily at 9 A.M. only, with certified instruments, the 
thermometers being in Stevenson screens, so that 
the observations of temperature at the different 
stations may be strictly comparable. The total 
receipts for the year were 7991. 6s. 9d., and the ex- 
penditure 6217, 19s. 5d., leaving a balance in favour 
of the Society of 1771. 7s.4d. The President delivered 
his address, in which he advocated a more attentive 
inquiry by the students of meteorology into the 
subject of hygrometry.—The following gentlemen 
were elected the Officers and Council for the ensuing 
year: President, G. J. Symons; Vice-Presidents 

. E. Dymond, C. Greaves, Rev. W. C. Ley, and 
Capt. H. Toynbee; Zreasurer, H. Perigal ; Zrustees, 
Sir A. Brady and 8S. W. Silver; Secretaries, R. H. 
Scott and Dr. J. W. Tripe ; Foreign Secretary, J. K. 
Laughton; Council, A. Brewin, W. Ellis, R. Field, 
F, Gaster, Dr. J. H. Gilbert, W. J. Harris, B. Latham, 





R. J. Lecky, Hon. F. A. R. Russell, R. Strachan, 
H. 8. Tabor, and G. M. Whipple. 





QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL.—Jan. 23.—Dr, T. S. 
Cobbold, President, in the chair.—Eleven new 
Members were elected.—Portions of Ostend rabbit 
containing large quantities of Cysticercus were 
placed upon the table for distribution, and the 
nature of this Entozoon was briefly described by the 
President. The President also- exhibited a large 
section of bone newly formed round the shaft of a 
human femur destroyed by necrosis—Mr. Ingpen 
exhibited and described Mr. Wenham’s new immer- 
sion illuminator, the merits of which were after- 
wards discussed.—Dr. H. Whittel read a paper ‘On 
the Association of Bodies resembling Hydrosperma 
with the Degeneration of Hydatid Cysts,’ in the 
course of which he detailed a number of facts tend- 
ing to show that the existence of these bodies in the 
fluid drawn from hydatid cysts indicated the death 
of the Echinococci and the degeneration of the cyst, 
of which changes he regarded them rather asa result 
than a cause. Some observations on the same sub- 
ject were made by the President.—Mr. A. D. Michael 
exhibited and described some specimens of Orni- 
thobia aviculata and other insects found parasitic 
upon a jay. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC.—Jan. 13.—J. Glaisher, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair—Mr. L. Warnerke, who at the 
previous meeting had described all existing actino- 
meters, on this occasion read a paper ‘On a new 
Actinometer’ of his own invention, based upon the 
use of phosphorescence as a retainer of light. He 
has devised an ingenious apparatus, which permits 
the sensitive substance to be seen under gradually 
darkening figures. The number last seen before the 
light becomes invisible determines the value of the 
actinic power at the moment. 








PHYSICAL.—Jan. 24.—Prof. W. G. Adams in the 
chair.—Mr. W. Ellis was elected a Member.—Mr. 
Grant read a paper ‘ On Induction in Telephone Cir- 
cuits,’ and Dr. O. J. Lodge detailed the mathematical 
theory of the action of Prof. Hughes’s induction 
balance.—Afterwards Herr Faber exhibited his new 
speaking machine to the audience, This consists in 
a mechanical imitation of the human organs of arti- 
culation, including a bellows for the lungs, a windmill 
for trilling sounds, a larynx, lips, tongue, and nose. 
By means of certain levers to work these organs 
fourteen distinct oral sounds can be produced, and 
by combining these again any word of any language 
can be uttered by the machine. 





SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 27,—Dr. 
Gladstone in the chair.—A paper was read by the 
Rey. F. G. Fleay ‘On the Principle which should 
Determine our Choice of a Reformed English 
Alphabet.’ To arrive at such a principle it is neces- 
sary to look at the language as a growing organism. 
There exists already a definite systematic ortho- 
graphy, not acknowledged in the language as a 
whole, but invariably acknowledged in the formation 
of new words. This uniform unambiguous system 
gives us signs for thirty-four sounds out of forty. 
It only remains to find for the remaining six sounds 
symbols which shall not violate the conditions which 
have already produced such advantages. Symbols 
prepared with this object were exhibited to the 
meeting. The lecturer proposed that the main body 
of a reformed alphabet should consist of such letters 
and combinations of letters as are in present use in 
words newly derived from the classic languages ; and 
that the letters necessary to complete the alphaket 
should be derived partly from alternative types now 
in use, partly from modifications of existing types.— 
A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Evans, 
Candy, Rundell, Pagliardini, Price, and others took 
part, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
London Institution, 5.—‘ History of Inventions,’ Mr. B. B. Tylor- 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
Society of Engineers, 74.—President’s inaugural Address. 
Koyal Academy, 8.—‘ Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Church. 
Victoria Institute, 8.—‘ Late Assyrian and Babylonian Research,” 
r. Hormuazd 
Society of 
Percha,’ 


K 
biilg 


Arts, 8.—* Manufacture of India-Rubber and Gutta- 

ha,’ Lecture I., Mr. ‘T. Bolas (Cantor Lecture). 

Institute of Surveyors, 8.—Adjourned Discussion on Agricultural 
Depression. 

_ United Service Institution, 8).—‘ Tower's Revolution Indicator,’ 


r. B. Tower. 
Tors. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Physiology of Muscle,’ Prof. E. A. 
Schiffer. 





s i on Fixed and Movable Weirs; 

* Iron and Steel at Low Temperatures,’ Mr. J. J. Webster. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Social and Commercial Prospects ia the 
Transvaal,’ Rey. G. Blencowe. 

— Biblical Archwology, 84.—‘ Excavations made in Tel-el-yahoudeh 
(the Mound of the Jew), near Cairo, and Antiquities brough:* 
therefrom, now in the British Museum,’ Prof. 'T. H. Lewis. 

— Zoological, 83.—' New Species of Heron from Madagascar,’ Dr_ 
G. Jaub; ‘The Myorus elegans of Temminck,’ Mr. O. 
Thomas; ‘Auditory Ossicles of Fishes,’ Messrs. Bridge and 
Haddon. 

Literature, 4}. 

~- Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Trade and Commerce with Siberia tid the 
Kara Sea,’ Mr. H. Seebohm. 

— British Archeological Association, 8.—‘ Dozmare Pool, Corn- 

wall,’ Mr. J. Brent. 

— Gaslegees, 8.—‘ Oligocene Strata of the Hampshire Basin,’ Prof. 
J. W. Judd; ‘Review of the Family Diastoporide, for the 


Purpose of Classification,’ Mr. G. R. Vine; ‘New Theriodont 
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Reptile from the Upper Permian Cupriferous Sandstones of 
Kargalinsk, near Orenburg, in South-Eastern Russia,’ Mr. 
W. H. Twelvetrees. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Chemical Progress,’ Prof. Dewar. 

_ Archwelogical Institute, 4. 

= London Institution, 7.—‘ Elements of Architectural Design,’ Mr. 
H. H, Statham. 

- Chemical, 8.—‘ Contributions from the Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Tokio, Japan: Persulphocyanate of Silver,’ Mr. 
R. W. Atkinson ; ‘Methylated Dioxethylenamines,’ Mr. H. F. 
Morley. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘ Remarks on the Order Commelynacem,’ Mr. C. B. 
Clarke; ‘ Salmonide and other Fish introduced into New Zea- 
land Waters,’ Mr. H. M. Brewer. 

-- Antiquaries, 84.— Papers relating to the Crown Jewels, temp. 
Charlies I.,’ Rey. J. A. Bennett. 

Fat. United Service Institution, 3.— Aspects of Home Defence,’ Col. 
C. B. P. Nugent. 

— Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Church 

—  Philological, 8.—: Differences between the Speech of Edinburgh 
and London,’ Mr. 'T. lB. Sprague; ‘Middle Voice in Virgil's 
¥neid, Book VI.,’ Mr. B. Dawson; ‘ English Etymologies, cor- 
recting some of Prof. Skeat’s,’ Part III, Mr. H. Nicol. 

_ Royal Institution, 9.— Photographic Spectra of Stars,’ Dr W. 
Huggins. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Handel,’ Prof. Paucr 








Science Gossip, 


Unper the provisional title ‘Report on the 
Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.ML.S. 
Challenger during the Years 1873-6,’ a section 
of this long-expected work has been printed and 
privately distributed among official and scientific 
persons. In sixty-seven royal quarto pages and 
four plates it contains Mr. Davidson’s report on 
the Brachiopoda, which, to quote a word from 
the introduction, were ‘‘recovered” from the 
sea-bottom, and, as Sir Wyville Thomson in- 
forms us, it is, in the course of afew weeks, to be 
published with the volume to which it belongs. 
The other reports in that volume will be Prof. 
von Kdlliker, on the Pennatulida; Dr. G. S. 
Brady, on the Astracoda; Prof. Turner, on 
bones of the Cetacea; Dr. Giinther, on the 
shore fishes; and Prof. W. K. Parker on the 
embryology of the green turtle. Without 
pledging himself to details Sir Wyville states 
that the whole work, as originally anticipated, 
will comprise fourteen or fifteen volumes, each 
approaching in bulk a volume of Philosophical 
Transactions. The first volume will contain a 
general account of the voyage, illustrated by 
charts, diagrams, and landscapes. The second, 
already printed, embodies the magnetical and 
meteorological observations ; to be followed by 
the zoology and natural history, by two volumes 
on the nature of the recent deposits on the bed 
of the ocean and their bearings on geology and 
petrology, and a volume on the general chemical 
and physical results of the expedition. 


Dr. LockHart CLARKE died on Sunday, the 
25th, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He 
was a most laborious investigator, devoting his 
attention to the microscopical anatomy and 
pathology of the nervous system. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society on the 1st 
of June, 1854, and received the Royal Medal of 
the Society. 

Dr. Siemens and the German Postmaster- 
General have formed an Electro - Technical 
Society, which will be a centre of union for all 
those connected with electro-telegraphy in 
Germany. It is contemplated to establish re- 
lations with similar societiés in other parts of 
Europe and of America. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. G. Wharton 
Simpson, the editor of the Photographic News. 

WE have heard much of late of clocks the 
dials of which are luminous in the dark. A 
French company has been introducing these 
clocks, by which the hour ‘‘can be seen in the 
dark,” into this country. Messrs. Thlee & 
Horne, of Aldermanbury, have patented a pro- 
cess for producing a ‘‘luminous paint,” and a 
company for working this patent is being formed. 
The luminous paint is, virtually, a sulphide of 
calcium prepared by a special process. After a 
few minutes’ exposure to light it will, if taken 
into a dark place, glow with a white lustre faintly 
tinted with violet. We have seen several strange 
statements respecting this light: such as that 
the Lords of the Admiralty have ordered two 
compartments of the Comus to be painted with 
it. It must be remembered that the phospho- 
rescent paint, whatever it may be, must be ex- 
posed for some time to sunlight before any 














phosphorescent light will be emitted by it in the 
dark. 

Pror. Pranramour, of Geneva, at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Physics, made some 
observations on the present winter. The mean 
temperature at Geneva during December was the 
lowest ever registered except in January, 1830, 
being6°8° below the zero of Centigrade. The mean 
temperature on the Great St. Bernard during 
December—the mountain being 7,200 feet above 
sea level—was 3° higher than that of Geneva on 
Christmas Day. Such a December occurs on 
the average, according to Prof. Plantamour, 
only once in two hundred years. 

Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN announce 
for early issue a new work by Mr. Donald 
Mackenzie, who has been endeavouring to open 
up communication, for trading purposes, with 
the Desert of Sahara. This new book will con- 
tain a description of the desert and its inhabi- 
tants, and details of the suggested railway and 
of the proposed trading station. 

Pror. Sruart continues to provide at Cam- 
bridge practical instruction in the use of tools 
in iron and wood, being resolute in his 
endeavours to give practical and theoretical 
teaching to those taking up civil or mechanical 
engineering. He will now have classes in (1 
mechanism, (2) engineering drawing, (3) applie 
mechanics, (4) theory of structures, (5) applica- 
tion of higher mathematics to engineering. Mr. 
Garnett will give a course of elementary lec- 
tures on Heat in the Cavendish Laboratory this 
term, of which a full syllabus has already been 
published. 

In the Annales de Chimie will be found an 
important memoir by M. L. Dieulafait, Pro- 
fesseur 4 la Faculté des Sciences de Marseille, 
bearing the following fully descriptive title :— 
‘* Le Cuivre, son existence & |’état de diffusion 
compléte dans toutes les roches de la formation 
primordiale et dans tous les dépéts sédimentaires 
qui en dérivent directement. Conséquences prin- 
cipales de ce fait: 1¢ Existence constante du 
cuivre dans les eaux des mers modernes et des 
mers anciennes ; 2° Origine et mode de forma- 
tion des minerais de cuivre ; 3° Présence néces- 
saire du cuivre dans toutes les eaux minérales 
de la formation primordiale.” 

Dr. TREUMANN, in a recent number of the 
Deutsche Industrie Zeitung, publishes a paper 
‘On Means for protecting Iron from Rusting.’ 
He appears to have made a most careful examina- 
tion of all the processes, including Dr. Barff’s, 
which have been introduced. He arrives at the 
conclusion that no process is known at present 
which will keep iron effectively and durably from 
rust ; that all protective compositions require 
careful supervision. 

Pror. Kart von SEesacu, of the University 
of Gittingen, died on the 21st inst., at the early 
age of forty-one. He was born at Weimar in 
1839. Prof. von Seebach was the author of 
several works on geology and mineralogy, espe- 
cially bearing on the structure of volcanoes, and 
on his examinations of the causes of earthquakes. 








. FINE ARTS 


—— 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTBR 
EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN, includes a SERIES of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS of ST. MARK'S, VENICE, with Notes by Mr. Ruskin. 5, Pall 
Mall East, from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOUKS.—The FOUR- 
TEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six, 

pec ntl ter 1 


_ a5 oyue, 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 
Daily from Ten till Six. Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &., at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten toSix.—ls, 

















THE PORTFOLIO OF THE ETCHING CLUB. 


WE have received from Mr. H. B. Ansdell, 
26, Savile Row, a portfolio of the works of the 


Etching Club, which contains twenty-one signed 
proof impressions from plates by Messrs. Cal- 
deron, Cope, Heseltine, Hodgson, Hook, W. H. 
Hunt, Millais, Palmer, Redgrave, and others, 
members of that club which for about forty years 
has maintained the credit of the autographic 
art, illustrated all the phases of its practice and 
its various modes, while it proved its limits in 
many directions. We arenot disposed todogmatize 
about the limits or even the proper application of 
the technique of etching, nor would we under- 
value any etcher’s works because they do not 
fall within lines of theories started by ourselves 
or others, or dictated by observation of the 
practice of this or that master, be it Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck, or Potter, Méryon or 8S. Palmer. 
Of etching more than of any other mode of 
art it may be said that “‘ nothing succeeds like 
success.” In this very folio are examples of 
many kinds of execution. Thus the work of 
Mr. Calderon renders light and tone like a 
mezzotint; in one instance Mr. Heseltine etches 
like a draughtsman of exquisite skill in pen and 
ink, but his ‘Near Ramsgate’ looks like a 
stipple print; Mr. Hodgson seems to draw 
with a broad brush, and in some degree to 
approach mezzotint ; Mr. Hunt uses the needle 
as if it were a sculptor’s chisel ; Mr. Palmer's 
plate sins, if at all, in the use of dry point; 
Mr. Millais shows the finesse of a dexterous 
water-colour painter; Mr. Hook etches in the 
manner of Rembrandt, firmly, with a broad 
effect suffused with light, softened by golden 
vapours of Holland, and in a mode which, differ- 
ing radically as it does from that of other plates 
by him, proves the adaptability of his powers 
and the flexibility of his craft. 

Looking at the contents of the portfolio as 
a whole, we find that in several instances 
there is a lack of luminosity, a considerable 
matter in etching; but there are several im- 
portant exceptions. Among them is Mr. Cal- 
deron’s ‘ Toujours Fidéle,’ the brilliancy of which 
owes a little to a conventional contrast of colour, 
while the whole is soft and beautiful. The 
technical artifice of Mr. Cope’s ‘ Hope Deferred’ 
is not the less real because it is less obvious 
than that employed by his brother R.A., and he 
has translated the tone of his lady’s white dress 
and surroundings like an old-fashioned engraver 
rather than like a painter; that is, he has skil- 
fully evaded the ditticulties of translating colour 
into black and white, so that his chiaroscuro is 
almost that of monochrome, Not so Mr. Hesel- 
tine, whose ‘ Norwich Cathedral,’ though lacking 
the dignity which the title suggests, is one of 
the most luminous, delicately graded, and solid 
pictures in the portfolio. His ‘Near Rams- 
gate,’ delightful in other ways, fails not in 
luminosity, but gives with exquisite aérial per- 
spective and charming draughtsmanship the 
fading silver of an autumn evening, tender of 
tone, low in key, broad and grey. ere is some- 
thing attractive in thespirited design of Mr. Hodg- 
son’s ‘ Artists and Amateurs,’ English sailors and 
Moorish boatmen, but it fails in delineating light. 
We take the representation of light to be one of 
the primary elements of good etching, and with it 
we rank the rendering of colour in combination 
with light and shade, so as to produce what may 
be called crude chiaroscuro, a term which in its 
exalted application includes the harmonious gra- 
dation and artistic disposition of masses of tone, 
which are light or juke the case may demand. 
The ‘Dolce far Niente,’ which is also by Mr. 
Hodgson, is far more luminous, though softer, 
but even here the lustre of daylight is absent 
from the well-designed groups of Turks dozing 
before a café. ‘The Land of Cuyp’ of Mr. Hook, 
lustrous as it is, would gain much by letting 
light break into the heavier masses of the 
dresses and on the boat which is moored to the 
bank of the meadow, where, in a glowing even- 
ing, a man fills his jar of brass from the milk- 
maid’s wooden pails. Here the lustre is on the 
surface of the oil-like river, the vaporous dis- 





tance, and its merged forms of sails, water, and 
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clouds. Most amateur etchers take credit for 
lustrous skies produced by means of indescrib- 
able scratches, made with like facility to that 
which leads them to represent the sun or moon 
by means of more or less imperfect circles. Mr. 
Hook has given us quite a different lesson by 
means of his water, the soft reflections which 
seem to tremble on its surface, the hardly 
more solid buildings which cast them, and the 
delicately graded yet distinctly formed clouds 
which sleep above the watery world; each 
element bears its part in the finely graded 
scale. One of the most luminous and richly 
tinted etchings here is Mr. Hunt's ‘ Father's 
Leave-taking,’ a lady seated in a portico, hold- 
ing an infant in her lap, and clasping him while 
he turns to look after his departing father. 
There are disproportions in the figures, the faces 
are not too fair nor are the hands too fine, but 
each element is marked by vigour, skill, and 
power. The flesh and the draperies are nearly 
equal in tone and, consequently, in brightness ; 
otherwise every part is instinct with light and 
wealthy in varieties of tones and tints. The 
draperies are heavy and voluminously ornate 
in their forms ; their folds are deficient in sim- 
plicity, but not in grace ; they have been studied 
from nature with astrenuousness which has very 
obviously produced forms such as no great 
amount of care would bring into harmony, and 
in a surprising way develope the grandeur of the 
style of the design. Although we do not under- 
stand the shadow of a column (?) on our left, 
nor the forms of the base of the pillar on our 
right, the very walls of the houses are superbly 
tinted, and the interior of the room behind is 
sumptuous in colour. On the whole, here is 
prodigality of studies. 

Mr. Palmer’s ‘ Lonely Tower’ is Miltonic in 
spirit. There, on the height, the student’s lamp, 
shooting ruddy rays, ‘‘outwatches” the Bear 
in his slow course, and the moon’s huge cres- 
cent kisses the edge of the land; the sleeping 
sheep cluster thick about the oaks’ and haw- 
thorns’ stems ; the loitering shepherds study the 
huge wheel-like stars that roll beyond the tower ; 
the tardy wain, a dim light swinging within, 
goes on groaning axles by the bridge; the 
silent owl sweeps among the foliage ; the sky 
darkens overhead, while wan, filmy clouds are 
drawn across the moon. This is the motive 
of one or more of the most beautiful and 
solemn of Mr. Palmer’s etchings and pictures. 
The work has the richness of tones and tints, 
the noble style, wealth of matter, dignity, and 
beauty, of Adam Elzheimer himself, joined to 
the poetry and solemn pathos of a more 
modern strain. Of the pathos of Mr. Calderon’s 
‘Toujours Fidéle’ we have written on another 
occasion, when criticizing the picture to which 
it owes existence. It represents a single figure 
of a damsel, walking churchward with a wreath 
of immortelles in her hand: a happy com- 
position and a pretty figure. We com- 
mend the masculine drawing of the hide 
of the wolf in Mr. Ansdell’s ‘ Shepherd’s 
Revenge.’ The face of the lady in Mr. Cope’s 
‘Hope Deferred’ is sorrowful, her pose. well 
designed, but we do not see why an ugly table 
should exist, still less be prominent, in the 
work. There is much tenderness in the face of 
the young mother in this artist’s ‘‘ Hush!” but 
the drawing of her figure does not support ex- 
amination. Mr. G. B. O’Neill’s ‘About Fairies,’ 
children listening to a legend, has a happy com- 
position. His ‘ Daisies’ makes a pretty drawing- 
room picture. The woodland scenes of Mr. 
Redgrave’s etching are sylvan nooks of idyllic 
nature, charmingly felt and deftly delineated. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(Fourth Notice.) 

Tue transition from the ancient German pic- 
tures to those which represent the Dutch and 
Flemish schools is not great. There are some 
good examples of the latter class in this collec- 





tion. The first that calls for remark is the 
thoroughly Dutch T'ric-Trrac (No. 47), by A: Van 
Ostade, two men in a cottage, playing at tric-trac, 
a game which nearly answers to modern back- 
gammon, and which is often depicted in exampies 
of this class; the work is signed, and dated 
1670, that is when the artist was sixty years of 
age, and, technically speaking, in his prime, 
fifteen years before his death. The picture has 
darkened very much, but retains its clear depths 
of tone, luminosity, and abundance of humour 
and character, from the fat brindled puppy in 
the front to the eager look of the old fellow who 
watches the rolling of the ball. We admire the 
tact and skill, solidity, and vigorous foreshorten- 
ing shown in A. Cuyp’s Poultry (48), qualities 
which are especially noticeable in the back and 
tail of the cock in the centre. Equal to this is 
Poultry ina Landscape (60), which is distinguished 
by the masterly painting of the plumage, and 
by the beauty of the vaporous distance, where 
across the calm water appears Dort, its church 
tower and houses. In these respects No. 60 
is not surpassed by any Cuyp we know. 
Another fine landscape by this painter is in 
Gallery IIL. , called Landscape, with Figures (114), 
a most soft and sunny picture of the golden 
atmosphere of Holland, with distant hills dis- 
tinguishable through the glowing air ; the whole 
is filled with light im a fine harmonious key. The 
figures and the cattle are not up to Cuyp’s 
standard. The Portrait of a Boy (88) is in- 
teresting on account of the lifelike expres- 
sion and movement of the figure, his ‘‘man- 
nish ” costume, and the fully caparisoned hobby 
horse on which he leans. The Landscape, 
with Figures (117), with the signature of Cuyp, 
approaches more closely than is common with 
that master’s work to the productions of Jan 
Both ; see No. 63, A Landscape, and No. 66, A 
Landscape. It shows a calm so complete that 
the water-flags are perfectly reflected by the 
smooth and shining water. The verdure in 
the middle distance has darkened in the way 
which has been so injurious to Cuyp’s pictures, 
destroying the keeping of each one. The whole 
is not so effective and charming as No. 114, and 
the figures are even more awkward and more 
rudely depicted. 

A Man Smoking (51) bears the name of Ter- 
burg; and although it is confused and blurred 
in effect and handling, its spirited motive and 
general likeness to that master’s art incline us 
to accept it as genuine. On the other hand, the 
sceptic will be strengthened in his doubts of 
No. 51 when he turns to The Glass of Lemonade (77) 
—a genuine Terburg. No. 77 is a highly charac- 
teristic piece, full of the spirit and the satiric sug- 
gestions of the painter whose name it bears. Ob- 
serve the hesitating and questioning look of the 
silly damsel for whom the roguish young doctor 
is stirring the ‘‘ cooling draught” he has pre- 
scribed ; she is encouraged by the old woman 
who stands at her side. The warm lustre of the 
damsel’s satin dress of pale citron and white, 
the purity of her flesh, and the clear and glowing 
depth of the dark shadow on the young man’s 
face, prove this to be a first-rate example of the 
school, and it has a warmth and brightness which 
are unusual with Terburg. It is a fit companion to 
‘Le Corsage Bleu’ (R. A., 1878). Next to the 
above must be ranked Jan Steen’sexcellent Guitar 
Lesson (71), which is the property of Mr. Adding- 
ton, and a work which is not less typical because 
of the questionable drawing of the woman’s face. 
The golden glow of the stamped leather hangings 
behind the figures must have delighted the eyes 
of Jan Steen. Fond as he was of that element, 
and frequently as he employed it, no one would 
ever wish it absent from his pictures. Dutch 


genre of the seventeenth century is very happily 
represented by Metsu’s T'éte-a-Téte (74), for the 
loan of which the public are indebted to Baron 
F. de Rothschild : one of the best pictures of its 
kind in England, for it is remarkable for deli- 
cacy, exquisite but mechanical finish, hardness 
of texture, and coldness of colour. 


Observe the 





charming drawing of the hands and of the lady’s 
mandoline, the painting of her sleeves and skirts, 
and the perfection of a delicate but mechanical 
and heartless treatment in the gentleman’s face. 
The Officer and Trumpeter (84), which Mr. Prout 
has lent to the Academicians, is hardly so good 
an example of Metsu’s art ; but its subject, the 
delivery of a despatch, is characteristic of the 
painter, who produced pictures which are sequen- 
tial to each other in this respect. The painting 
of the armour is admirable; still this work is 
looser in form than usual with Metsu, but, 
technically speaking, it is not the worse on 
that account. Nevertheless the effect, colora- 
tion, and chiaroscuro are unusually spotty. 

The Portraits of a Lady and Gentleman (54), 
by Rubens, lent by Earl Sydney, are said to 
represent the painter’s master and his wife, but 
that is impossible, for Rubens was an older 
man than the gentleman here represented 
when his style was so far developed as this 
work shows it to be. The picture seems to 
have suffered much, and its firm though coarse 
manner and heavy modelling have the qualities 
of Rubens’s art which Jordaens unhappily imi- 
tated. A much better picture is Lord Midleton’s 
Portrait of a Young Man (61) leaning on a 
balustrade, wearing a large black hat, gloves in 
his left hand: a noble and very ‘‘serious” 
picture, with all the finer elements of the great 
master’s mode—the mode which Van Dyck 
adopted, and, after most happily practising it, 
carried at last to the verge of affectation. Here 
are to be seen breadth of sentiment and an 
‘‘ample ” style ; a sedate grace is suggested in 
the man’s gentle and intellectual face ; a master’s 
hand could alone impart such complete vitality 
to the admirably painted right hand and the 
balance of the head. Mr. Fountaine’s Prodigal 
Son (65), which is quite as like a Snyders as a 
Rubens, is remarkable for the free and deft exe- 
cution of the timber of the barn which is the 
scene of the incident. A Wooded Landscape (56), 
by M. Hobbema, with figures attributed to P. 
Wouvermans, is very. good but extremely unin- 
teresting, although technically valuable on ac- 
count of the draughtsmanship of the oaks on 
our right. Dr. Waagen thought the figures were 
by Pynaker, not Wouvermans ; the suggestion 
is good. Mr. Addington’s Wooded Landscape 
(90) should not be overlooked by admirers of 
Hobbema. -These pictures completely illus- 
trate the considerable defects of that painter. 
We do not see why Portrait of a Lady (62) 
should be called an Antonio More. On the 
other hand, Mr. Dugdale’s Portrait of a Lady 
(64) is by F. Hals, and has most of his inferior 
characteristics. As if to facilitate a comparison 
between Dutch and Italian artists, the last-named 
picture is hung “‘to match” A. Bronzino’s Por- 
trait of a Lady(67), probably a Venetian courtesan, 
dressed in a brocade of white and marone, and 
distinguished by her beautiful, ripe, golden 
complexion and her amorous eyes: a charming 
example of tone and flesh painting. At first sight 
we were disposed to accept Mr. Butler’s Lucius 
Cary (73) as the work of Cornelius Jonson (not 
Janssens, as, ina hand later than the date of 
the picture, it is given on the background) van 
Ceulen. Second thoughts lead us to suggest 
that the workmanship resembles that of Van 
Dyck more closely than the thin, smooth, hard, 
and grey mode of Jonson. Here is consider- 
able impasto; feeling for colour of a richer kind 
than Jonson possessed isevinced in the carnations, 
the white dress and hands. The picture looks to us 
very like a good Dobson ; it is not freely handled 
enough for Van Dyck, and it is timid but sincere 
in treatment. Of course it is not a portrait of 
Lord Falkland. A genuine school picture of 
Van Dyck’s is the Duke of Norfolk’s Charles I. 
(112), one of an innumerable class, showing the 
king at a younger age than is common in such 
works, with unusual sweetness on the face. A 
still finer Van Dyck belongs to the same owner, 
and represents, in the painter’s Genoese, very 
‘serious ” mood, Lord Mowbray and Maltravers 
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(119) in a black dress and large grey mantle, 
the whole disposed in a noble Italian manner, 
a majestic conception of the attitude, full of 


expression and gravity, with unusually ruddy | 


carnations and deep general tones. There are 
portraits by Dobson which approach this one. 
The Portrait of Mary Ruthven, Van Dyck’s 
Wife, as Herminia putting on Clorinda’s 
Armour (130), of a much later period than 
the last, is very charming indeed; the left 
arm of the lady, which she uncovers with a 
dainty action, is delightfully beautiful and 
natural. It is, so far as we know, not like Van 
Dyck’s wife, but very like Margaret Lemon, his 
mistress, whose portrait by him is at Hampton 
Court. Dr. Waagen (iii. 191) was inclined to 
think that this is the portrait of some unknown 
lady, whom Van Dyck, according to Bellori, 
painted for Sir Kenelm Digby. Bellori alluded 
to such a picture as this; but it seems probable 
that the ‘‘unknown lady” was Sir Kenelm’s 
wife, Venetia, whom Van Dyck painted alive 
and dead. 

Having already described Mierevelt’s Queen 
of Bohemia (127), we have only to note that the 
features, which, hard in expression as in painting, 
are full of pathos and worn by many troubles, 
are so disproportioned that they can never have 
been beautiful. The queen has the big nose and 
cold eyes of the “‘royal martyr,” but her face 
expresses more strength of will, perhaps a more 
loyal nature, than his. The lady has secured 
the mourning ring on her left hand by a black 
cord, which is tied about her wrist. She 
has aribbon or plaited tress attached to her ear- 
ring. W. Van de Velde’s Sea Piece with Ship- 
ping (115) is interesting because it depicts craft 
such as navigated the world in peace and war 
two hundred years ago. At the Grosvenor Gallery 
Exhibition last winter was a pen drawing, which 
looks very like what may have been a study 
for the stern and counter of the war ship on our 
right. The picture of the Judgment of Solomon 
(239), which is crowded with animated figures 
and enriched with sumptuous architecture, 
splendid in colour and vigorous in design, bears 
the name of Wohlgemuth on insufticient grounds. 
If the date ‘‘1526” which it bears is good for 
anything, this picture must have been painted 
seven years after Albert Diirer’s master had 
gone to his grave. The pictures at Liverpool 
are excellent examples of Wohlgemuth’s notions 
in art ; that which Mr. Fuller Russell lent to the 
Academy in 1877 is a better one still. 

We have now to consider the more important 
Italian pictures. The first of these is Veronese’s 
St. Mary Magdalen (99), a work which owes its 
charm to the characteristic qualities of the 
school it represents. A capital decorative ex- 
ample of no great merit, its best elements are 
the luminous sky and the angels. Wisdom and 
Strength (106) is of the class to which belong 
the four noble Veroneses Lord Darnley lately 
lent to the Academy, but it is not equal to 
either of them. A Portrait of a Count San 
Vitale (100), by Parmigiano, is a good example 
of ornate portraiture of late character. The 
gilded brocade of the background destroys the 
keeping of the flesh, makes the carnations look 
black, and, without relieving, isolates the figure. 
There is a good deal of masculine painting here, 
but even in this respect it is instructive to com- 
pare the picture with Sir F. Leighton’s noble 
Tintoretto, No. 110, and Mr. Flower’s austere 
and almost sculpturesque Moroni, No. 121. The 
Guido called Il Diamante (101) belongs to the 
collection at Narford, and bears its peculiar title 
on account of certain excellences it is supposed 
to possess. In our opinion it does not deserve 
its fame. The draughtsmanship is rather 
clumsy, and the drawing, especially in the legs 
of Venus, is imperfect; the modelling is flat 
and insipid, and the design lacks animation; the 
action of Venus is not spontaneous, her carna- 
tions are opaque and dull, her flesh is hard. 
The saffron-coloured garment of the goddess is 
noteworthy as a piece of costume analogous in 





its tint to the once famous ‘‘ yellow starch ” of 
King James's time. This tint has been used as 
an element of the colour and chiaroscuro of the 
painting. 

Although we do not care about the picture, 
we accept the suggestion that Col. Vivian's 
Portrait of M. A. Buonaroti (102), ascribed to 
S. del Piombo, really represents B. Bandinelli 
the sculptor, and we feel that, although it 
looks not unlike Vasari’s work, it may have 
been painted by Baccio himself, who, Cellini 
says, had a ‘‘ mean and truculent ” countenance. 
The design for a sculptured group of ‘ Hercules 
and Antzeus’ (’), which the figure holds, might 
well be Baccio’s ; it is out of the question that 
Michael Angelo made anything so bad, or that 
he would have allowed himself to be painted with 
such a wretched thing in his hand; nor is this 
head at all like Michael Angelo’s. Formerly this 
picture was attributed to Andrea del Sarto ; it 
was Dr. Waagen who named it after Sebastiano. 
It is observable that Vasari, in the life of Ban- 
dinelli, says that the ‘‘ill-conditioned brute 
beast Baccio,” as the sculptor was called, induced 
A. del Sarto to take his portrait in oils, and 
that this was done in order that he might surrep- 
titiously learn Andrea’s mode of painting. Ban- 
dinelli's ‘Hercules and Cacus’ has been made 
famous, or infamous, by Benvenuto, and Vasari 
says that it was placed in the Piazza amid 
showers of lampoons ; the same author records 
his ‘ David striking off the Head of Goliath,’ 
which was placed in the Signoria at Florence, 
and tells us that Charles V. bestowed the Order 
of St. James, with a commandery, on Baccio ; 
this portrait comprises a decoration of this 
nature. Cellini said that Bandinelli had 
‘‘viperous eyes,” and looked the ‘‘ very com- 
pound of all evil”; and it must be admitted that 
the original of this portrait might have sat for 
Judas Iscariot. Are we to believe Vasari (‘ Life 
of Del Sarto’) that Baccio did not practise what 
he had learned of oil painting? if so, he could 
not have executed this portrait. The ‘‘ good 
Giorgio” describes Del Sarto’s portrait of Baccio 
as that ‘‘ which must have resembled him greatly 
at that age, as we may perceive even yet.” At 
Florence is a portrait of Bandinelli, said to be 
by himself. Susannah and the Elders (108), by 
Pordenone, is a tolerable example of its kind ; 
a few years ago it would have been awarded to 
Titian, now, however, we recognize that the 
empty forms are inferior, and that the design is 
weak. Dr. Waagen admired The Entombment 
(109), by D. da Volterra, much more than we 
can. 

One of the finest pictures here is Sir F. 
Leighton’s Portrait of P. Paruta (110), a 
typical Tintoretto : a masterpiece of ‘‘ serious ” 
art, with a face full of thought and eyes that 
look in the deepest meditation. Not far from 
it hangs the Portrait of a Philosopher (121), by 
Moroni, a most characteristic work of that 
grave and learned master, who, with marvellous 
facility, painted this likeness on a dark, warm 
grey canvas, and modelled the forms in solid pig- 
ments, leaving the canvas for the middle tints ; 
the carnations‘are in a deep silvery bronze colour, 
and admirably harmonious. The date ‘‘ 1625” 
gives peculiar interest to this fine picture, and 
shows how long noble technical traditions sur- 
vived in Italy. The Canaletto entitled Arch 
of Septimius Severus (111) is very interest- 
ing because it shows, standing near the 
antique ruin, two English gentlemen (?) and 
their ‘‘ bear-leader,” an abbé, a cicerone, and a 
running footman, in his close cap, long staff, 
short skirts, shoes, and hose of white; near 
these highly characteristic figures are be ‘ 
lay and clerical, and a pilgrim, with “‘ cockle hat 
and shoon,” bearing his long staff and wallet. 
The View near Venice (113) is admirable for its 
unusual warmth of colour, breadth of tone, 
luminosity, and the painting of the sea and its 
reflections of buildings. Salvator Rosa’s Land- 
scape (120) shows a fine vista of a valley to the 
distant hills, and a rocky foreground where a 
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cascade descends towards a lake. The whole is 
very warm and fine, dignified and ‘‘ romantic’” 
in its motive. The sky is distinguished, even 
among Salvators, by the large sense of the 
magnitude and slow, universal movement of the- 
sunlit cumuli which fill its azure space. 

In Gallery V. there are several fine pictures 
of the Italian school, and some about the- 
demerits of which there can be no question. 
Mr. Butler’s Portrait of A. Tarasconi (211) is 
stated to belong to the school of Raphael, but 
we do not see why this is said of a picture which 
has now, or formerly had, some of the charac- 
teristics of the school of Mantegna, but is inde- 
finable in more ways than one. The Illustrations 
to Boccacciv’s ‘ Decameron’ (Nos. 212, 213, 253, 
254) are well known in London ; they illustrate 
nearly all the evils of modern *‘ restoration”; they 
are doubtless as “ good as new,” but they retain 
next to nothing of Sandro Botticelli. Mr. F. 
Cook’s Portrait of a Man (214), which bears the 
name of Antonello da Messina, has certain 
qualities which recall the art of that master, but, 
while admitting its rare merits of conception, con- 
summate force of expression, and solid technical 
qualities, we do not recognize it as of so early a 
date as Antonello’s, whose works are very rare 
indeed. Of Mr. Boyce’s Mother and Child (217), 
by Mabuse, we have already written; we are 
enabled to correct a statement made last week 
as to the price paid for this picture: it should 
have been 19/. 8s. 6d. The Portrait of a Youth 
(216), attributed to the ‘‘Italian school,” 
associates itself most closely with the atelier 
of Tintoretto, and is a capital animated and 
luminous study, which may be ancient. The 
Virgin and Child (220) bears the name of Man- 
tegna. It has sweetness, beauty, and lumi- 
nosity, and its pure colour is charming. It is also 
noteworthy on account of a very early attempt 
to represent the effect of cloud shadows on a 
distant landscape. Piero della Francesca’s 
Virgin and Child, with Attendant Angels, (223) 
comes from Christ Church, Oxford, is part of 
the bequest of General Guise, and has suffered 
terribly from the hands of a ruthless and 
ignorant ‘‘restorer,” probably those of the 
younger Bonus, the picture cleaner, to whom, 
as Walpole declared, the college entrusted its 
art treasures, and who entirely repainted and 
spoiled them. The picture is now completely 
blanched—nay, parts of the solid substance have- 
followed the superficial painting, and left more 
of the austere and lovely forms, the delicate and 
severe expression of the Virgin, the refined and 
graceful actions and outlines than of the once rich 
and luminous, brilliant and subtly harmonized 
tints and chiaroscuro. Much that is admirable 
remains in the pathetic and lovely characteriza- 
tion of the principal figure, the Child, and the 
quaint, almost homely, not to say vulgar, 
attendant angels. The brocade of the robe 
retains its splendour, the light-grey cloak of the 
Virgin is still in keeping, its sculpturesque 
folds are yet grave and graceful, although they 
have been terribly injured. We should like 
to see this picture in juxtaposition with ‘The 
Baptism of Christ,’ No. 665 in the National 
Gallery, by Della Francesca. The Virgin and 
Child (232) lent by Mr. C. Flower is very charm- 
ing indeed, a member of a class distinguish- 
able by the faces, that of the Virgin being 
almost triangular, the forehead broad, the chin 
small, the cheeks flat and sloping, while the 
Child’s face is exquisitely ingenuous and simple ; 
his action of holding the cardellino is pretty and 
natural. The engraved lines on the nimbi, the 
treatment of the dress, the peculiarly cheerful 
and suave expressions, the gay and clear colora- 
tion and bright illumination, and especially the 
red and white roses of the background, are almost 
typical elements of a school, some of the products. 
of which bear the names of Lorenzo di Bicci and 
Spinello Aretino. An ——_- in tempera, and. 
of a character closely resembling this picture, is. 
in the possession of Mr. W. H. Hunt and 
is attributed to L. di Bicci. Another and 
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even more agreeable work of this class was 
engraved by M. Flameng for the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 1874, as from the Cathedral of 
Sienna, and, from the flowers of the background, 
is called ‘La Vierge au Rosier.’ It is attri- 
buted to Spinello, and so is another cabinet 
work, No. 581 in the National Gallery. By 
whomsoever Mr. Flower’s picture may be, all 
unite in accepting it as an agreeable illustration 
of transitional art, prefiguring something of 
Raphael and retaining something of Giotto. 
Although the Virgin, with a Donor and Saints, 
(238) bears the name of Memlinc it does not 
remind us of that master, but recalls G. David 
with considerable probability; it is a very 
interesting and valuable work, full of character 
and of details remarkable for careful paint- 
ing. St. Sebastian (241) is a weak picture of the 
Florentine school. The modelling is empty and 
the design feeble. Of the portrait of Don F. de 
Ribas (242), which is attributed to Velasquez, it 
may be safely said that at most the head only is 
his, and that this, rich as it is in character and 
expression, is not equal to his standard. We 
have already called attention to Mr. Robinson’s 
contributions of the early Spanish schools, Nos. 
244-50. 





MR. E. M. BARRY, R.A. 

AGAIN we have to deplore the death of an 
eminent member of the Royal Academy. While 
sitting with his colleagues at the council table 
in Burlington House on Tuesday evening last, 
Mr. Edward Middleton Barry died suddenly of 
apoplexy, turning to fall om the shoulder of 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill as he spoke his last words. 
The unexpected death, in the very prime of life, 
of this amiable and accomplished architect will 
excite the regret of all who knew him. He was 
the third son of Sir Charles Barry, and younger 
brother of Canon Barry, the Principal of King’s 
College. E. M. Barry was born in 1830, edu- 
cated in architecture by his father, and, for a 
short time, by Mr. T. H. Wyatt. He became a 
Student of the Royal Academy in 1848, and was 
for several years associated with Sir Charles 
Barry, acting much for him in reference to the 
Houses of Parliament. He was elected A.R.A. 
in 1861, to fill the vacancy caused by the elec- 
tion of an Academician from among the Asso- 
ciates in the room of his father. He was chosen 
R.A. in December, 1870, and afterwards ap- 
pointed Treasurer and Trustee. He proved 
himself an efficient Member of Council, and 
since 1873 he had been Professor of Architec- 
ture, in succession to Sir G. G. Scott. He 
received in 1867 a French Medal of the Third 
Class, in 1878 a Medal of Honour; in the same 
year he was appointed an Ofticer of the Legion 
f Honour. He was for some years Vice- 
President of the Institute of Architects. 

His principal works are the Italian Opera 
House, Covent Garden, completed in 1858, and 
the Floral Hall, which was erected at a later 
date, adjoining that structure. With these are 
to be reckoned the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, Leeds Grammar School, St. Saviour’s 
Church, Haverstock Hil! ; the National Schools 
of St. Giles’s in the Fields, an admirable build- 
ing; the Charing Cross Hotel, and the Eleanor 
Cross in front of it. The Star and Garter Hotel 
at Richmond, the new portions of the National 
Gallery and of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge have to be added to this list. He com- 
pleted the Houses of Parliament from his 
father’s designs and executed subsidiary works 
of that structure, in the charge of which he 
succeeded Sir Charles Barry. Mr. Ayrton’s 
treatment of him will be fresh in the memory of 
our readers. 





THE SCULPTURES FROM PERGAMUS. 


SomE six or seven years ago a German 
engineer at Smyrna, named Carl Humann, 
found on the Acropolis of Pergamus three 
fragments of slabs in high relief, which he 
presented to the Prussian Government through 





the medium of Herr Liihrsen, the German 
consul. The excavations undertaken in con- 
sequence last year by Herr Humann at German 
expense speedily brought to light a great number 
of slabs in high relief, parts of acontinuous marble 
frieze, to which it soon became evident that the 
three fragments previously discovered also be- 
longed. By the consent of the Porte, Count 
Hatzfeld, the German ambassador, has been 
enabled to secure the whole of the objects dis- 
covered for the Berlin Museum. The number 
of slabs as yet received amounts to more than 
ninety, some of them as high as the frieze, some 
huge fragments. Besides there are 1,500 
smaller fragments, many of them quite minute. 
The material is a marble not quite evenly 
coloured, but now bluish and anon yellowish, of 
coarse grain and very hard. The condition of 
the upper surface varies ; some pieces are quite 
uninjured, especially those which were built 
into medizval fortifications ; others are damaged 
by the weather or by fire ; a still larger number 
have, it is supposed, been burned down into 
lime. 

Ampelius, a writer of the fourth century, in 
his ‘ Liber Memorialis,’ enumerating the wonders 
of the world, speaks of a great altar at Pergamua, 
forty feet high, with very large sculptures repre- 
senting the Gigantomachy. This building was 
probably erected by Attalus I., about the time 
of the second Punic War, in commemoration of 
his victories over the Gauls. There is no doubt 
that the major part of the sculptures discovered 
belong to this altar, and, indeed, to a great frieze 
which depicts the battle of the gods and the 
giants. How the whole altar was arranged, and 
what place the frieze occupied, is still a point 
open to inquiry. It is, therefore, a work of the 
school of Pergamus of the end of the third 
century before Christ, a school to which the 
dying Gaul of the Capitol and the group 
at the Villa Ludovisi of the Gaul who has 
slain his wife and slays himself (commonly 
styled Arria and Peetus) belong. But what a 
work! To be sure, the slabs, which are 2°30 
metres high and 0°60—1°10 broad, lie with their 
colossal figures upon the floor of the rooms, and 
need to be cleaned and put together before 
one can form a general idea of the whole. But 
even now it can be clearly seen that this isa work 
of a kind quite uncommon, of unusual strength, 
greatness, and boldness of conception, of in- 
credibly fine execution—a work of unsurpassed 
skill, that takes its place beside the sculptures 
of the Parthenon and the Elgin marbles. The 
gods have laid aside their wonted serenity, their 
lofty solemnity, their peculiar stateliness ; with 
passionate actions, full of fury, and with angry 
might, and yet with godlike greatness, they over- 
come their opponents. They use not only their 
weapons, their torches, horses, and chariots, but 
also lions, shaggy hounds, panthers, serpents, 
and eagles. The upper parts of the bodies of 
the giants are of human shape, and show pro- 
digious strength. A few of them are mighty 
warriors of human shape, but on the thighs of 
the greater number fins appear, and below the 
fins the human leg passes into the trunk of 
the serpent. These serpent-legs do not termi- 
nate in points, but in serpent-heads with jaws 
armed with teeth, which wage war on their own 
account with the Olympians. The majority 
of the giants have mighty wings on their 
shoulders, some double pairs. Others are not 
earth-born creatures, but rise from the bottom 
of the ocean. The lower parts of their bodies are 
shaped like a sea-horse, with curved belly; their 
wings are formed of serrated fins. Everything 
in the fight betokens fury, blazing fire, enormous 
strength, mighty rage, grim wrath, the spasms 
of pain and death, shrieks of agony, wild lamen- 
tations, fearful destruction. The gods and god- 
desses hurl their missiles, thrust their weapons 
into the bodies of the monsters, and clasp their 
shaggy locks; their hands and their feet are 
fixed on the flesh of the foe, the hide and scaly 
bodies of the beasts. Here the hoofs of the 





rearing horses tread on the fallen, who writhe 
on the ground ; there a lion rends its enemy 
with tooth and claw; others are seized by 
furious hounds, who break off their heads. The 
snakes’ heads on their side dart round and round, 
and bite the raiment and the shields. Here 
stands Zeus and waves the egis in his left 
hand, while his right has launched the flaming 
thunderbolt which is lodged in the thigh of a 
giant. There Athene, with egis and gorgon 
on her breast, grasps an enemy, whom her ser- 
pent surrounds by the hair and drags his head 
to the side, while with huge wings Nike swoops 
down, holding a palm branch in her right hand, 
to set the wreath on her head. From the 
ground rises Gé, the sorrowing mother, who be- 
wails the destruction of her sons. Diana, riding 
on a lion, is in the act of drawing an arrow 
from the quiverat her back ; another goddess, with 
long, loosely flowing robes, lifts her right arm 
and hurls a huge vase encircled by aserpent ; an- 
other plants her foot, which is covered by a 
richly ornamented shoe, on the head of a dying 
giant, while she plucks her spear from his body. 
Two other goddesses are riding on horses saddled 
with tiger-skins. Helios, with his quadriga, and 
with a torch in his right hand, rises from the sea. 
Recognizable are also Apollo, Vulcan, Bacchus 
with a youthful satyr, Boreas, and Neptune. An 
eagle of Zeus strikes one talon into the open 
throat of a serpent, and with the other aims at 
its eyes. 

In all these scenes, full of every kind of move- 
ment and of fantastic horror, greatness, truth, 
fidelity to nature, and the highest beauty prevail. 
All is marked by heroic exuberance and splen- 
dour of form. The robes are of quite distinct 
fabric and cut; the rich folds of the boldly 
designed drapery are full of majesty, and a 
motif once started is developed to the end, being 
carried out without any mechanical or indif- 
ferent workmanship. This natural freedom of 
movement, this structure of the bodies, this dis- 
play of bones, muscles, veins, and sinews, these 
figures stretched, bent, and curved, these curled 
locks and manes, the play of expression in the 
features, and the deeply sunken eyes surpass all 
belief. To this virtuosoship of the inventive 
imagination and of the executive skill no diffi- 
culty remains ; all is done with playful certainty, 
clearness, and sharpness, and especially with 
conscientiousness and artistic devotion. There 
is no hidden or unimportant place which is not 
worked with the greatest care. With the same 
fidelity as the hand of a giant grasping a rock or 
the lovely leg of a goddess are the ornaments 
of a shoe and of a shield, the hide of a monster, 
the tiger or panther skin hanging over the arms 
and shoulders of a combatant, the heads and 
scaly bodies of the serpents, the forks of the 
thunderbolts, and the thick plumage of the 
giants, eagles, and of the Nike treated, without 
thereby losing grandeur. 

A series of inscriptions shows that the names 
of the gods were carved above the frieze, of the 
giants below it ; also the word érdnoe has been 
found, without, however, the name of the 
sculptor. 

Besides the Gigantomachy there are over 
thirty slabs of a second frieze of smaller dimen- 
sions (1°57 métres high) and in less relief, which 
still remain packed in open chests. The subject 
is not yet ascertained. Part appears to relate 
to Telephus, the mythical ancestor of the house 
of the Attalids. There are groups of figures 
standing quietly or sitting, smooth in invention, 
fine in spirit, and excellent in workmanship. 
That a temple or something of the sort was con- 
nected with the altar is shown by beautiful Ionic 
capitals. A number of statues have also come 
to light which in part, at least, appear to have 
belonged to the altar. Of sculptures of an older 
epoch an ideal female head of singular beauty 
may be mentioned. JULIUS SCHUBRING. 
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CHARLES MERYON. 

I am in receipt of a courteous communication 
from Dr. Meryon, the cousin of Charles Méryon, 
which gives me the assurance that the penury in 
which, to all appearance, Méryon lived and died 
was in great measure self-imposed and in no 
sense an indication that he was cither forgotten 
or disowned by those near of kin to him. Dr. 
Meryon is good enough to explain—and with his 
permission I hasten to make this explanation 
public—that Charles Méryon’s father (the 
London physician alluded to by writers, myself 
among them) was for forty years—four-fifths of 
Méryon’s lifetime—in Syria with Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and therefore unable to see his son, 
but that his comforts and interests were con- 
stantly looked after by a sister who was much 
attached to him, while he, the present Dr. 
Meryon himself, never failed to visit him and to 
supply such few wants as he could be brought to 
confess to whenever occasion took him to Paris ; 
in a word, that the difticulty of doing much for 
him rested, as we may well suppose was the case, 
mainly with poor Méryon himself. 

F. Szymovur Haven. 








Aine-Art Gossip. 

Tue recent resolution of the Royal Acade- 
micians to admit ladies to the honours of the 
Society will not have official effect until Her 
Majesty’s consent to the measure has been re- 
ceived. 
already two lady R.A.s, Angelica Kauffmann 
and Mrs. Mary Moser, both celebrated by 
‘* Peter Pindar,’ and both founder-members of 
the institution, admitted, not elected, in 1768. 
There have never been any Lady-Associates of 
the Royal Academy. As ladies can scarcely be 
expected to perforin the most important duties 
of the R.A.s and A.R.A.s, it seems reasonable 
that they should be admitted to the honours, 
but excused the duties, and thus form a distinct 
class in the Academy. 

Tut King of Spain has just conferred on 
Mdlle. R. Bonheur a Commander’s Cross of 
the Royal Order of Isabella the Catholic, a 
distinction not only eminent on its own ac- 
count, but because it is the first instance of 
the kind in Spain, and its eecurrence without 
a precedent. There is an Order in Spanish use 
for ladies, that of Maria Louisa, which is given 
as a Court favour, but this is distinct from that 
which has been bestowed on the artist in 
question. 

A Fiye-Arr Exhibition was opened at Nice 
on Tuesday last. 

THE French papers announce the death of the 
painter M. Auguste Galimard, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. He was a nephew of M. 
Auguste Hesse, and pupil of Ingres and his own 
uncle. In 1835 he contributed pictures to the 
Salon which attracted much attention, being 
‘Une Chatelaine au XVI Sitcle’ and ‘ Les 
Saintes Femmes au Tombeau du Christ.’ He 
designed many important works in stained glass 
for churches; some of his pictures have been 
engraved and lithographed. 


Tue Westphalian Commission zur Erforsch- 
ung der provincialen Kunst- und Geschichts- 
denkmiiler has issued the first part of an ela- 
borate description of the historical antiquities 
and monuments of art in Westphalia. Prof. 
Nordhoff is the compiler of the work. 

Tue death of the sculptor Raphael Christen, 
of Berne, is recorded as having happened last 
week. He was sixty-nine years of age; he 
executed the colossal bronze statue of ‘ Berna’ 
which surmounts the fountain of the Federal 
Palace at Berne. He was the pupil of Thor- 
waldsen, and well known as the sculptor of many 
busts of historical personages. 

SEVERAL pictures of the modern French school 
have been removed from the Luxembourg, some 
of which have been taken to the Louvre. Among 


Everybody knows that there have bee:: ' 





those which have been added to the former 
gallery are the following, all of which were 
mentioned in our notices of the Salons :— 
‘L’Apothéose de M. Thiers,’ by M. Vibert ; 
‘St. Cuthbert,’ by M. Duez; ‘ Etienne Marcel 
et le Dauphin Charles,’ by M. L. Mélingue ; ‘ Le 
Viatique, by M. A. Perret; ‘Oasis de Laghouat,’ 
by M. Guillaumet; ‘Un Coin de Cernay,’ by 
M. Pelouse ; ‘La Grande Marée,’ by M. Hagborg. 
Sculptures: ‘Génie gardant le Secret de la 
Tombe,’ by M. St. Marceaux; ‘ Mercure in- 
ventant le Caducée,’ by M. Idrac; and ‘ Au 
Matin,’ by M. de Schcenewerk. 

To our enumeration of the works of the late 
Mr. Thomas Landseer should be added the very 
powerful and popular plate after Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair,’ one of the best modern 
examples of its kind. 

Tue second annual volume of the Derbyshire 
Archeological Society has just been issued to 
the members. Amongst other papers it con- 
tains an elaborate disquisition on the age of 
the celebrated Darley yew, by C. S. Greaves, 
Q.C.; Mr. S. O. Addy (author of ‘ Beau- 
chief Abbey’) discourses on the history of 
Norton parish; Mr. J. Charles Cox edits the 
unique Presbyterian Classis Book of Wirks- 
worth, 1652-8 ; and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 








reports on the further excavations of Dale 
Abbey. 
MUSIC 


THE WEEK. 


ALBERT HALL.—Verdi’s ‘ Requiem.’ 
Sr. James’s Hai. — Burns Commemoration Concert. 
Popular Concerts. Hans von Biilow’s Recital. 


An admirable performance of Verdi’s 
‘Manzoni Requiem’ was given by the 
Albert Hall Choral Society on Thursday 
week. Mr. Joseph Barnby’s forces are in 
a high state of efficiency at present, and the 
rendering of the choral portions of the work 
was remarkable alike for power, delicacy, 
and precision. Three out of the four prin- 
cipal vocalists—namely, Miss Anna Williams, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Herr Henschel—in- 
terpreted their share of the music in a 
manner caleulated to afford general satis- 
faction. Indeed, we have never heard the 
soprano part so effectively given, except by 
Madame Stolz, on the occasion of the pro- 
duction of the work under the composer’s 
direction in 1875. Concerning the perform- 
ance of Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ which fol- 
lowed that of the ‘Requiem,’ there is no 
occasion to speak in this place. 

Concerts of Scotch music do not generally 
call for notice in the Atheneum, but the 
Burns Commemoration Concert, given at St. 
James’s Hall last Saturday, was decidedly 
above the usual standard of such entertain- 
ments. Howard Glover’s cantata, ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter,’ produced at a New Philharmonic 
Concert in 1855, and repeated at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of the same year, cannot 
be considered a very worthy setting of 
Burns’s poem. The weirdness and humour 
of the tale are but feebly suggested by the 
music, and the orchestration lacks breadth, 
though the composer has aimed at some of 
the effects peculiar to the ‘Franco-German 
school of Meyerbeer. The performance on 
Saturday was remarkable for the fine sing- 
ing of Mr. Sims Reeves, who was in excel- 
lent voice, and whose pure, unforced decla- 
mation afforded a lesson to younger vocalists. 
The programme also included Mendelssohn’s 
overture ‘The Hebrides.’ There was an 
efficient orchestra, conducted by Mr. Weist 
Hill, and the choral music was rendered by 





the Scottish Choral Society, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. R. Latter. 

The most noticeable feature of the Popular 
Concert on Saturday was a magnificent per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 44, No. 3, one of the composer’s ripest 
and most masterly productions, The piquant 
scherzo Was so exquisitely interpreted by 
Madame Néruda and her associates that the 
audience insisted upon a repetition, an ex- 
pression of feeling which it would seem 
almost harsh to condemn. On Monday the 
programme commenced with Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in E flat, Op. 20, No. 1, played for the first 
time. Forty-four quartets out of the total 
of eighty-three have now been introduced at 
these concerts. The work in & flat is brief, 
calm, and unpretending. Amateurs may 
recognize it, first by an extraordinary pro- 
gression at the close of the ‘ trio,” where 
the first inversion of the dominant seventh 
of ¥ is followed at once by the tonic har- 
mony of & flat, and also by the slow move- 
ment, affettuoso e sostenuto, an example of 
‘continuous melody” indeed, but not of 
the Wagnerian type. Dr. Hans von Biilow 
is heard at his best in Beethoven’s Sonata 
in ¢ minor, Op. 111, which he selected on 
this occasion. In the first movement, it is 
true, he evinced less energy than usual, but 
the arietta, that wondrous movement which 
so many have misunderstood, and which 
so few can interpret worthily, was played 
with indescribable delicacy and tenderness. 
It would be impossible to imagine a more 
vivid realization of the composer’s meaning. 
Another enjoyable item in this concert was 
Rheinberger’s very fine Pianoforte Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 38, the first and by far the 
best manifestation of its composer’s genius 
with which London audiences have become 
acquainted. Miss Amy Aylward sang, with 
a fair amount of expression, a very charac- 
teristic song by Gounod, ‘My beloved 
spake,” and a Mendelssohnian Lied, ‘ The 
Linden Tree,’ by Jensen. 

Johannes Brahms has gained a position in 
this country scarcely inferior to that which 
he occupies in the land of his birth, and each 
new work from his pen at once attracts 
the attention of musicians, and is quickly 
brought to a hearing. Of late he has ceased 
to write, or at least to publish, any im- 
portant works for pianoforte solo, and the 
appearance of some new pieces must there- 
fore be hailed with satisfaction. We refer 
to the eight Capricci ed Intermezzi, Op. 76, 
published a few months since, and first per- 
formed in their entirety before an English 
audience, so far as we are aware, by Dr. 
Hans von Biilow at his recital on Wednes- 
day last. The pieces are in various styles, 
but each number is more or less tinged with 
the modern poetical spirit which found its 
first legitimate outlet in the works of Robert 
Schumann. Though uniformly brief, they 
present no mean amount of difficulty to the 
executant, and would be ineffective in any 
hands save those of a first-rate artist. Herr 
von Biilow repeated the ‘ Suite Anglaise’ in 
p minor of J. 8. Bach, and also played the 
Sonata in rE flat, Op. 31, No. 3, of Beet- 
hoven, his reading of the latter work being 
open to question. On the other hand, some 
excerpts from Chopin, including the Scherzo, 
Op. 54, and the Berceuse, Op. 57, were 
rendered to absolute perfection. 
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BOROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE programme of the second concert of the 
present season, given in the Shoreditch Town 
Hall on Tuesday, was entirely consistent with 
‘the objects of this society, which are chiefly the 
performance of choral works by old and modern 
composers, which are rarely to be heard else- 
where. The Utrecht ‘Jubilate’ of Handel was 
the most interesting feature of the evening, for 
the work has not been publicly performed, at 
any rate in London, for many years. If the 
occasion which called it forth cannot be remem- 
bered with feelings of complacency, the work 
itself should be dear to the hearts of musicians 
.as being the first important sacred composition 
that Handel framed to English words. Nor is it 
to be valued for this reason alone. In point of 
musical beauty and grandeur it is worthy to be 
placed side by side with the best of the master’s 
‘subsequent works. The choruses ‘‘ Serve the 
Lord with gladness” and ‘‘ O go your way ”’ are 
exceedingly fine, and the ‘‘ Gloria Patri” is one 
of the most striking examples of Handel’s con- 
summate skill in choral writing. This ‘‘Gloria” 
has been heard at the Handel Festival and also 
at Exeter Hall. The absence of an organ in the 
Shoreditch room renders the adoption of addi- 
tional accompaniments a matter of necessity in 
the performance of a Handelian work. Robert 
Franz has enriched the score of the ‘ Jubilate’ 
in his accustomed artistic manner, and the effect 
of his additions is in nowise to obscure the 
flow of the music, but rather to assist the lis- 
‘tener in following the course of the several parts. 
It cannot be said that the performance on Tues- 
day was altogether free from reproach. The 
tempi of Handel’s works is, of course, a debate- 
able subject; but to our thinking Mr. Prout 
erred on the side of excessive speed in one or 
two numbers, notably in the trio, ‘‘ For the Lord 
is gracious.” There was some unsteadiness in 
the choir, and the soyrani failed more than 
once in attack. Strangely enough, these faults 
were not perceptible in the far more difficult 
‘New Year’s Song’ of Schumann. On the con- 
trary, the performance of this beautiful work 
was even finer than that given by the Bach 
Choir two years ago. Beethoven’s trying 
chorus, ‘ A Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ 
was also rendered with splendid force and preci- 
sion, and the male voices were more than satis- 
factory in Brahms’s Rhapsodie, Op. 53. The con- 
tralto solo in this latter masterly composition was 
entrusted to Madame Enriquez, whose intentions 
were better than her fulfilment of them. She 
was heard to much greater advantage in Gounod’s 
** Quando a te lieta.” Miss M. Jones, Mr. B. 
Davies, and Mr. F. Ward took the solos in the 
‘ Jubilate * and the ‘New Year’s Song.’ The 
orchestral items in the programme comprised 
Spohr’s Overture to ‘The Last Judgment,’ 
Auber’s Overture to ‘ Zanetta,’ and Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony. These were rendered 
by Mr. Prout’s fine band in a manner worthy of 
high praise. H. F. Frost. 








Husical Gossip. 

WE regret to have to announce the death, on 
the 22nd inst., of Mr. James Coward, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. Mr. Coward had 
been the organist of the Crystal Palace ever 
since the erection of the large organ on the 
Handel orchestra in 1857, and he was also well 
known as the composer of several popular glees 
and part-songs. 


Tue ninth Ballad Concert took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday evening, when a 
selection of old English songs and ballads 
formed the second part of the programme. 


Mr. Seprey Taytor anp Dr. Garrett (of 
Cambridge) announce a course of twelve lectures 
on music, addressed specially to candidates for 
holy orders. Mr. Sedley Taylor takes the sub- 


ject of the grammar and notation of music, and 
the best methods of instruction forschool children. 











Dr. Garrett will lecture on choir-training, ser- 


vice music, anthems, and accompaniment. The 


Board of Musical Studies approve these lectures, | 


and a further arrangement to allow of a large 
attendance is that the lectures will be delivered 
at the Cavendish Laboratory, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning February 10th. 

Tue Milan journal J! Trovatore announces as 
a certain fact that Verdi will produce a new 
opera in 1882, on the subject of ‘ Othello,’ the 
libretto of which is written by Arrigo Boito, 
the composer of ‘ Mefistofele.’ 

Tue Atheneum Amateur Orchestral Society, 
conducted by Mr. Weist Hill, gave its fourth 
annual concert at the Athenzeum, Cainden Road, 
on Wednesday evening. The programme in- 
cluded the whole of Haydn’s Symphony in 
E flat, the first movement of the ‘ Pastoral’ 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Overture to the 
‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ and mis- 
cellaneous vocal and instrumental pieces. The 
vocalists announced were Mrs. Bradshawe 
McKay and Mr. A. Puttick, and the pianist 
Miss Alice Bateman. 

HanveEt’s ‘Solomon’ was performed last 
Monday evening by the Edinburgh Choral 
Union, under the direction of Mr. Adam 
Hamilton, the soloists announced being Malle. 
Friedlinder, Miss Marian Williams, Miss 
Orridge, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. P. Glen- 
corse. Herr Hermann Franke was the leader 
of the orchestra, and Mr. Henry Hartley the 
organist. 

THREE important organ appointments in 
London have lately been filled up by the elec- 
tion of students of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Mr. Myles B. Foster has, as we have already 
mentioned, succeeded Mr. Willing at the Found- 
ling; Mr. H. R. Rose has been appointed to 
St. Pancras, in place of the late Mr. Henry 
Smart; and Mr. Collingwood Banks has been 
elected to Christ Church, Newgate Street, a 
post long held by the late Mr. J. T. Cooper. 

Part IX. of Mr. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians’ has just appeared, some- 
what later than its usual date. It includes 
biographies of Mendelssohn, by the editor, and 
Mozart, by Mr. Pohl of Vienna; articles on 
Meyerbeer, Miserere, Modulation, &c. 

Mr. CAMPOBELLO, one of the artists of Mr. 
Mapleson’s company, is going to try the experi- 
ment in Paris of giving a series of ballad con- 
certs similar to those given by Mr. Boosey at St. 


James’s Hall. 











Herr A. LAncert’s new ra, ‘Jean 
Cavalier,’ has been produced with success at 
Coburg. 

a 
LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 
Every Evening at § o'clock. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, ut 2 o'clock, during 
January and February. 
Hox Office open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 


advance. 








THE second edition of Mr. Pascoe’s Dramatic 
List (Bogue) is a distinct advance upon the first. 
One or two names for which we look are absent ; 
but the list is fairly comprehensive, and includes 
most of those who have acquired any species of 
reputation on the stage. Some pains have been 
taken to remove the blemishes of which we 
complained, and the volume in its present shape 
answers fairly its purpose. In the index the 
name of the late Alfred Wigan appears as 
“A. G. Wigan”; in the body of the work it 
is given as ‘‘ Alfred Sidney Wigan.” The title 
is a misnomer: the book is a ‘‘ theatrical” list 
or a ‘‘histrionic” list, but to style it ‘‘ dra- 
matic” is an abuse, although a common abuse, of 
language. 

Dramatic Notes, by the same editor and pub- 
lisher, differs from any existing work of its 
kind, and is useful to those interested in the 


stage. The illustrations, by Mr. Walter Wilson, 
add to its value, and the whole forms a pleasant 
record of the year’s performances. It is in- 
tended to make the publication annual. 

THe Entertainment Directory and Playgoers’ 
Guide supplies an account of London and 
country theatres and places of amusement, and 
mentions no less than fourteen hundred places 
answering to this description. Its opinions and 
its style are at times more curious than accu- 
rate. We are thus told that melo-drama is 
‘always well played” at the Adelphi; that the 
Criterion is one of the most recherche (sic) 
houses in London; that the price of private 
boxes at the Haymarket commences at 21s. 6., 
which surely includes payment for a play-bill ; 
that the Prince of Wales’s is ‘ without doubt 
the most luxuriously comfortable and sump- 
tuously decorated theatre in Europe”; that the 
Sadler’s Wells act drop presents a view of old 


Sadler’s Wells in 1750, instead of 1779; that 
there is a theatre called the Bijoy; and so 


forth. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

THE decennial representations of the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play will take place this 
year in the months of May, June, July, August, 
and September. The first representation will be 
on May 17th and the last on September 26th. 
There are to be a few changes in the distribution 
of the various parts, but Joseph Maier will 
again take the part which he enacted with so 
much reverence in 1870-71. The railway from 
Munich now reaches Murnau, three hours’ drive 
from Oberammergau. A new edition of Mr. 
Maleolm MacColl’s book on the Passion Play, 
giving all particulars about this year’s represen- 
tation, is in the press, and will be published in a 
fortnight. 

Tue theatrical events of the week are confined 
to the later portion. On Wednesday Mr. Toole 
reappeared at the Folly, on Thursday Mr. Bur- 
nand’s new comedy, now christened ‘ Ourselves,’ 
was produced at the Vaudeville. This evening 
will witness the opening of the Haymarket under 
the management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and 
probably, though this is not yet quite settled, 
the revival at the Connaught of Mr. Watts 
Phillips’s drama of ‘ Amos Clarke.’ 

Few of the studies of the aspects of ille- 
gitimacy which have been given to the stage 
of late by Parisian dramatists are more re- 
markable than the problem supplied in ‘Le 
Fils de Coralie’ of M. Albert Delpit, now 
playing at the Gymnase Dramaticaue. Daniel, 
its hero, believes himself a natural child, but 
supposes his mother to be dead. It is only 
when he is about to espouse Edith Godefroy, 
the daughter of a rich bowrgevis of Montauban, 
he learns that the woman he has regarded as his 
aunt is, in fact, his mother, and that her lovers 
have been so numerous his father may not even 
be traced. There is, of course, immediate rup- 
ture of the marriage. Edith, however, hits 
upon an expedient that would not suggest itself 
to every iigénue, and, though innocent as the 
day, proclaims in presence of the best society of 
Montauban that marriage is necessary to her 
honour, thus forcing her father’s hand and 
scoring the game. This is an altogether new 
application of the old idea, ‘‘ Comment l’esprit 
vient aux filles!” Madame Dubois, otherwise 
Coralie, the hero’s mother, retires into a convent. 
‘Les honnétes femmes lui auraient fermé leur 
portes, le bon Dieu lui a ouvert la sienne.” 

On the 258th anniversary of the birth of 
Moliére the customary formalities were observed 
at the Comédie Frangaise. The d-propos in 
verse was by M. Eugene Adenis and was en- 
titled ‘Diogene et Scapin.’ It was recited by 
MM. Coquelin. 
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LITERATURE 
The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. By 
J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. (Macmillan 


& Co.) 
Memoirs of the Life and Work of Philip Pearsall 


Carpenter. Edited by his Brother, Russell 
Lant Carpenter, B.A. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


Ir is nearly forty years since the ‘ Memoirs 
of Dr. Lant Carpenter,’ an excellent 
Unitarian minister at Bristol, were pub- 
lished; and now, within a few days of 
each other, appear memoirs of two of his 
children. One of these books, the life of 
Mary Carpenter, should interest many; 
the other, the life of Philip Carpenter, will 
probably interest few. 

The brother and sister were but little 
thrown together in later years, and the 
story of their lives is very different. Mary 
Carpenter was endowed with a strong prac- 
tical common sense, which enabled her to 
effect good and lasting work. Philip Car- 
penter seems to have had no common sense 
at all, and to have spent most of his life 
in unavailing antagonism to forms of evil 
which he did not know how to oppose with 
judgment. But there was this common to 
both, that each was dominated by a fervent 
piety, which often seemed to take the shape 
of an excessive, and in the case of Philip 
of a morbid, conscientiousness. It is clear 
that the same blood ran in the veins of each; 
but with Mary the current was natural and 
healthy, with Philip it was unnatural and 
distempered. 

It may be as well to say at once that we 
do not at all understand why the life of 
Philip Carpenter was written. Of course 
if, like the Taylors of Ongar, and one or 
two other families, every Carpenter requires 
a biography, there is no more to be said; 
it is a family idiosyncrasy, and there is an 
end of it. But beyond the few friends who 
knew and respected him, what human being 
will care to read this biography of an almost 
unknown man? The book cannot even be 
said to have a sectarian interest, for it is 
chiefly distinguished by a sort of religious 
vagrancy. Philip Carpenter began by being 
a Unitarian of a peculiar type. He was 
‘‘sometimes forward, sometimes coy,’ at 
one moment too heretical, at another too 
orthodox, and he failed to please the con- 
gregations with which he settled. At one 
time he was nearly a Swedenborgian, at 








another a Roman Catholic, and he ended 
by joining the Episcopalian Church in 
Canada. His religious sympathies seem 
to have rested on sentimental rather than 
on intellectual grounds. It is really remark- 
able how little we hear of any careful study 
of theology or church history, or indeed of 
much study of any kind except of natural 
history. There seems to have been a sort 
of childish wilfulness about him, which was 
always impelling him to extremes. He was 
sincerely anxious to do right, but he was so 
absolutely without tact that it was once said 
of him that it might be doubted whether 
good men did not sometimes do more harm 
than bad men. 

His purity of conduct and nobility of heart 
were beyond all praise, but he never could 
really see that people who did not agree with 
him might be equally desirous and equally 
capable of forming sound and true opinions. 
He was essentially an angular man, who 
would admit no compromise and allow no 
deviation from the path he had chalked out 
for himself. Unselfish and self-denying as 
he ever was, he was self-willed and self- 
opiniated to a degree which must have tried 
and irritated almost any one who, happen- 
ing to have a will of his own, was brought 
in contact with him. But he laboured long 
and earnestly to help the poor, to reform 
the drunkard, to check vice. He never 
spared himself, and there was something 
about him in his self-abandonment, and even 
in his eccentricities, of the stuff of which 
mediseval saints were made. Then, too, he 
was no inconsiderable naturalist, and spent 
long months in the later part of his life in 
the arrangement and collection of shells. 

We can only find space for a few of 
Philip Carpenter’s peculiarities of opinion 
and behaviour. He was always denouncing 
something of which he disapproved. One 
day he preached a sermon in which he 
declared that hanging and war were 
“murdering by proxy.’ He would not 
allow the use of wine in any form, and sup- 
pressed it in the Sacrament. He inveighed 
against luxury, and thought it inconsistent 
to accept a silver inkstand presented as 
a testimonial. Smoking he particularly dis- 
liked, and circulated a tract called ‘ Don’t 
Poison my Air.’ He was as zealous an 
Abolitionist as he was a Peace-at-any-price 
man, and, thinking every legal oath sinful, 
he refused to take one. He became a vege- 
tarian, and half starved himself. He in- 
sisted on bathing, winter and summer alike, 
in an open canal, and many droll stories 
were told at his expense. A dinner was on 
one occasion given to the Lancashire militia, 
and Philip Carpenter protested in the local 
newspaper :— 

‘Such expenditure cannot be reconciled with 
Christian sobriety as so well explained by Bishop 
J. Taylor in his ‘ Holy Living.’ Let the War- 
rington people who dined the officers at the 
Lion last Tuesday remember that to honour 
those that teach the trade of man-killing they 
have guzzled and drunk in one evening the cost 
of a Ragged School for a whole year.” 


He was accustomed to set temperance 
words to bacchanalian tunes, and on one 


occasion was asked to lend a glee party his 
copy of ‘Mynheer Van Dunck.’ He refused, 


on the ground that he could not consistently 
allow the singing of the cviginal words, and 
that his version, ~- 





We sober men are met again 

To sing in cheerful measure, 
would hardly be acceptable to a Christmas 
party. A few weeks later he met the 
gentleman who had asked for the song, 
and told him :— 

“¢ After you had left me I could not rest to 
think that I had in my house something that I 
could not lend to a friend. I went to my music 
and turned it over till I found the glee. I then 
went to the fire and burned it.” 

One more anecdote, and we have done. 
Some thieves one day broke into his house, 
and stole silver spoons and other articles. 
He issued a handbill, in which, after giving 
particulars of his loss, he was good enough 
to say :— 

“‘T hereby give notice that I offer no reward 

for the discovery of the said Parties, if for no 
other reason, because I have incurred sufficient 
loss already. If, however, the Parties should 
be discovered, I do not intend to prosecute them : 
1. Because my evidence will not be received in 
a Court of Justice unless I swear, which I am 
forbidden by our Lord to do (Matt. v. 34); 2. 
Because I believe that transporting the said 
Parties or sending them to jail would make 
them worse than they are, and I am forbidden 
to recompense evil for evil (Rom. xii. 17); and 
3. Because that would be a strange way of show- 
ing the forgiveness which I am bound to exercise 
(Matt. vi. 15).” 
He concludes by asking ‘‘the said Parties” 
to give him ‘an opportunity of conversing 
with him,” but the invitation was not ac- 
cepted. 

Leaving Philip Carpenter for his sister, 
we get into quite a different atmosphere. 
Mary Carpenter will long be remembered 
as one of that noble band of women who, 
like Mrs. Fry and Miss Nightingale, have 
helped, with equal judgment and success, 
to make the world in which they lived both 
happier and better. It is, however, fair to 
add that the biographer of Philip has 
made more skilful use of his materials than 
has the biographer of Mary Carpenter. Mr. 
Estlin Carpenter has been so anxious to 
tell of his aunt’s good works that he fails 
to give any adequate portraiture of herself. 
Indeed, almost the only words in the book 
that will recall her to those who knew her 
are contained in a letter from an American, 
Mr. Gannett :— 

“‘T am very glad she is to me a personal 
memory. How well do I remember her great 
grey eyes, so slow and wise, yet so kind some- 
times, settling down on me, in two or three 
evening talks in her own house, and a strange 
childlikeness that came round her lips in certain 
smiles.” 

Then there is a sketch of her when a little 
girl by Dr. Martineau, which is singularly 
graphic, if not particularly sympathetic ; but 
though he confesses that their temperaments 
were different, and considers that her 
‘* absorbing veneration for the person of Christ 
filled the teacher’s whole mind, and excluded the 
finer perceptions of the historical sense, and 
even obscured the gradations of the spiritual 
character,” 
he at any rate wrote a most touching and 
tender epitaph for her monument in Bristol 
Cathedral. He managed to excuse her 
blindness to “the newer lights of Biblical 
criticism” for the sake of her ‘‘ reforming 
inspirations in purely practical directions.” 
But if for him she was not advanced enough, 
for others she was too heretical, and her 
biographer speaks of her opinions as being 
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a “grave obstacle” to her career. And 
certainly, if she did not obtrude, she never 
concealed, them. Lord Palmerston himself 
did not believe more thoroughly that children 
were originally born good than did Mary 
Carpenter, and she had an unusual experi- 
ence of children who (somehow or other) 
were as bad as they could be. But how- 
ever heretical her religious views may 
have been, she had a vein of ardent 
piety which was remarkable. She was 
constantly writing hymns (the specimens 
here given are not striking) and prayers 
and meditations. She was scrupulous to 
a fault as regards each particular call of 
duty, and was always feeling that she 
had not done all she might have done. 
Mr. Estlin Carpenter sums up her cha- 
racter very fairly in the words, ‘‘ She had 
the soul of a mystic, and the insight into 
affairs and the grasp of detail of a born 
administrator.” And there was still more 
than this. Beneath that plain, unimpas- 
sioned exterior there lay a world of affec- 
tion and even of romance. Indeed, all her 
life through, she was able to soften the 
tiresome routine of business by a certain 
glamour of enthusiasm which she threw 
upon it. When only three years old, the 
child said “the good God had given her a 
great deal of love.” She was devoted, with 
a more than ordinary filial devotion, to her 
father, whose death was, later on, perhaps 
the saddest stroke she ever had to bear. 
Then the Hindoo reformer, Rammohun Roy, 
came to Bristol, and Mary wrote, ‘‘ It would 
be vain to attempt to describe our emotions”’ 
at his arrival; happier still was she when 
she persuaded herself that he had embraced 
the special views of Christianity which she 
held so dear, and when he died it was ‘to 
all of us a most awful and affecting event.” 

In teaching her schools she took a peculiar 
interest in each child, and a quick boy 
always won her special regard. Above all, 
she longed for a home of her own, as her 
spirit of independence chafed under the 
restraint of even a most loving mother, and, 
having such a home, she was not satisfied 
till she had adopted a little child, whom she 
could bring up in her own way. 

Her organ of veneration, as the phreno- 
logists would say, must have been developed 
to a marvellous degree. She was delighted 
when Sir John Bowring sent her a precious 
relic—a single hair from one of the sacred 
white elephants of Siam. ‘‘A stone from 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee,”’ her bio- 
grapher tells us, ‘‘and rushes from the banks 
of the Jordan acquired for her an extra- 
ordinary sanctity.” Her feeling of loyalty 
was something wonderful, and it was almost 
difficult to suppress a smile when hearing 
this most practical woman speak under her 
breath and in the most earnest manner of 
interviews with the Queen and the Princess 
Alice. Lastly, there is a characteristic trait 
in a letter from an American lady :— 

‘‘ After a dinner party given her by Mrs. 
Howe, the first word she uttered on her return 
was not one of enjoyment of the noble men and 
women she had met, but an exclamation of 
‘ How elegant was Mrs. ——’s lace !’” 

We have dwelt on all these smaller 
details—we wish we had many more of 
them—because they show what, apart from 
her work, Mary Carpenter really was, and 
because few who only met her on business 








occasions, or heard her grave and measured 
voice at some Social Science Congress, would 
guess how much there was to love as well 
as to respect. She was a great philanthropist 
no doubt, but she was, first and above all, 
a very true and noble-hearted woman. Of 
her public work we shall say but little, but 
refer to the life itself, where the account of 
it is fully given. From childhood she had 
always longed for a wider sphere of useful- 
ness than at first seemed possible. The 
monotony of home life and of helping to 
teach a young ladies’ school was inex- 
pressibly wearisome to her, and (as was her 
wont) she put up fervent prayers for a life 
of more extended influence. She first 
laboured at a mission for the poor in 
Bristol, then she threw her whole energies 
into ragged schools, then into the reforma- 
tory movement. A few years more and the 
old fond memories of Rammohun Roy again 
stirred within her, and she was off to India 
to help to raise and educate the Hindoo 
women. She visited India no less than four 
times, and once she crossed the Atlantic to 
inspect the prisons of America and stay with 
her brother Philip at Montreal. She had 
to contend against many difficulties, of which, 
as has been already said, a stupid theological 
prejudice was not the least; but she sur- 
mounted them all by her unselfish devotion 
and admirable common sense. She received 
much material help from Lady Byron, and 
a small circle of attached friends was near 
to assist and encourage her. Her work was 
always thorough, for her whole heart was in 
it. Her courage was always high, for she 
trusted in a strength greater than her own. 
Whether rejoicing or sorrowing, she was 
always toiling, and she lived to see task 
after task brought successfully to a close. 
She died in the early summer of 1877, 
having just completed her seventieth year. 








‘etshwayo’s Dutchman: being the Private 
Journal of a White Trader in Zululand 
during the British Invasion. By C. Vijn. 
Translated and Edited, with Preface and 
Notes, by the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, 
D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Among the Boers; or, Notes of a Trip to 
South Africa. By John Nixon. (Reming- 
ton & Co.) 

Eight Months inan Ox-Waggon: Reminiscences 
of Boer Life. By E.¥. Sandeman. With 
a Map. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Bisnor CotEnso has done well to translate 

a work which contains the actual ex- 

periences of a Dutch trader who crossed 

into Zululand on the eve of the war, and 
remained in the country until after the 
capture of the king. Mr. Vijn set out from 

New Guelderland, a Dutch settlement in 

Natal, near the coast, on October 29th, 

1878. He did so in face of a warning 

which he had received that English relations 

with the Zulus had assumed a threatening 
aspect. It is worthy of remark that while the 
resident magistrate who sent him this mes- 
sage expected that the Zulus would invade 
the colony, the Zulus themselves were equally 
convinced that the white troops intended to 
cross their borders. Mr. Vijn found that 
they also entertained the idea that the 

English intended to capture all the males in 

Zululand in order to send them to England 

as slaves, to marry the girls to the soldiers, 








and to appropriate to their own use the 
cattle which constituted the wealth of the 
nation. It is, therefore, not surprising that, 
after the outbreak of hostilities, Vijn found 
himself in danger. There is, indeed, little 
deubt that he would have fallen a sacrifice 
to his rashness if the king had not peremp- 
torily interfered for his protection. It is 
remarkable that the “ignorant and blood- 
thirsty despot” of Sir Bartle Frere’s de- 
spatches should also have ordered the Zulus 
who had seized the Dutchman’s property to 
bring his waggons, oxen, goods, and cattle 
to one of the royal kraals, so that when the 
war was over they, together with Vijn him- 
self, might be sent back in safety to Natal. 
The adventurous trader throughout his nar- 
rative presents Cetywayo in the same favour- 
able light. The king was greatly displeased 
with the Induna who, contrary to his instruc- 
tions, took a Zulu force into Natal after the 
battle of Isandhlwana. He rejected as in- 
human a proposal to poison the wgter which 
the English soldiers were likely to drink; 
and he gave orders that when white men 
fell into the hands of his troops alive, they 
were not to kill them, but to bring them to 
him. Vijn, speaking from four years’ know- 
ledge of the country, declares that he never 
heard that the king was given to killing 
many people. He says :— 

‘*T deny emphatically and totally disbelieve 
that Cetshwayo was a bloodthirsty tyrant ; 
though he had, of course, to enforce from time 
to time the laws of his country, and, if he had 
not done so, where should I have been, who 
owed my safety to the order maintained by the 
king ?” 

Vijn records many interesting facts which 
will make his narrative valuable to the 
historian. Cetywayo possessed apparently 
a better knowledge of strategy than his 
generals. He was strongly opposed to 
fighting the whites when they occupied in- 
trenched positions, and desired either that his 
troops should surround them or that efforts 
should be made to draw them into the open 
field. The Zulus believed that we armed dogs 
and apes to attack them, and one native even 
told Vijn that he had seen four lions in an 
English laager. The bishop thinks that 
the sight at a distance of “‘ some regimental 
or private pets” may have induced the 
Zulus to believe that we ‘‘ brought animals 
to draw down destruction upon them.” 

Bishop Colenso’s notes add greatly to the 
completeness and importance of the narra- 
tive. They shed much light upon many 
obscure points in the history of the war, 
especially with reference to the harsh treat- 
ment of the Zulu peace messengers, to the 
death of Prince Louis Napoleon, to the 
negotiations which preceded the battle of 
Ulundi, and to the circumstances attending 
the capture of the king. The alleged 
rifling of Panda’s grave, described on p. 86, 
seems to call for prompt official inquiry. 
The bishop’s introduction is admirably 
written ; and we need hardly say that it is 
full of generous feeling for the people on 
whose behalf he has so long and so ear- 
nestly laboured. 

Mr. Nixon made a tour for the benefit of 
his health through the Cape Colony, the 
Orange Free State, and the Transvaal Re- 
public, and in his narrative, besides throw- 
ing light upon the advantages of South 
Africa to persons of a consumptive habit, 
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he furnishes much information egncerning 
the Boers. He visited the battle-field of 
Boomplats, where Sir Harry Smith defeated 
the insurgent Boers, and he makes the re- 
markable statement, which, we suspect, did 
not appear in the veteran’s bulletin of the 
victory, that the British loss in the fight was 
four times greater than that of the Dutch 
farmers. At Bloemfontein he saw Mr. 
Brand, the President of the Free State, and 
was favourably impressed by him. Bloem- 
fontein, which is to a large extent an 
English town, appears to contain a society 
at once educated and hospitable. Mr. 
Nixon shows no desire to conceal the dark 
side of the Boers’ dealings with the natives, 
but, at the same time, he relates the prin- 
cipal events of their great exodus in no 
hostile or party spirit. Writing of the Free 
State, he says :— 

“If a black man were to enter a white 
church, he would probably be taken off to the 
‘tronk,’ or jail, for his pains.” 

This is even worse than the system of negro 
pews in the Southern States of America. But 
are we really to understand that natives are 
excluded on account of their colour from 
places of worship which have been erected 
by the liberality of English Churchmen or 
Dissenters? Mr. Nixon, in his account of 
the Diamond Fields, says that guns were 
purchased there by order of Cetywayo, to 
be used at some future time against the 
whites. This is mere gossip. The Zulus 
obtained their arms chiefly from Delagoa 
Bay, Mr. John Dunn, the agent for Natal, 
enjoying a virtual monopoly of the lucrative 
trade. Mr. Nixon’s work is chiefly valuable 
for its chapter on South Africa as a health 
resort. His testimony is conclusive as to the 
existence of several places, both in the Cape 
Colony and in the Free State, which offer 
exceptional advantages to persons suffering 
from pulmonary complaints. At the same 
time it is clear that the experience of con- 
sumptives who are induced to visit South 
Africa is by no means uniformly favourable. 

Mr. Sandeman was fortunate in finding 
more than the usual amount of adventure 
in the Transvaal, and sportsmen especially 
will derive much amusement from his hunt- 
ing and shooting experiences. He defends 
the Boers from the charges of inhospitality 
which have been made against them in some 
quarters, but, at the same time, he admits 
that the social condition of the great majority 
is wretched in the extreme. Squalor is a 
natural accompaniment of indolence, and Mr. 
Sandeman aptly illustrates this characteristic 
of the more stolid class of Boers by the frank 
confession of one of their number:— 

**T always,” said this worthy, ‘plan out the 
work for the day and apportion it so that one 
pair of hands may be left over, and that pair 
may be my own.” 

Mr. Sandeman is of opinion that, in conse- 
quence of their unclean personal habits, 
the Boers are degenerating physically, and 
that their progenitors were far superior to 
the present generation. At the present 
moment their hatred of England is inten- 
sified by the belief, which is general 
among them, that when we annexed the 
Transvaal we entered into an alliance with 
Cetywayo, and threatened to let loose bis 
warriors upon them. The author indulges 
in gloomy anticipations of a native difficulty 


in the Transvaal itself, arising from the | 





warlike temper of Mapoch, a chief who 
resides, with 10,000 or 12,000 armed war- 
riors, in the heart of the country. He gives 
an interesting and unique account of a visit 
he paid to the Berlin mission station, under 
Herr Marensky, near Middleburg. Here 
the German missionary has made himself the 
absolute ruler of a large native settlement, 
in which idleness is punished with expulsion, 
and theft or drunkenness with a sound 
flogging. A missionary station at which 
the lash is employed is certainly a novelty. 
No native is asked to embrace Christianity. 
Baptism and admission to communion are 
the reward of good conduct, and it is pos- 
sible that many years may elapse before a 
black candidate for these privileges is ad- 
mitted to either of them. Herr Marensky 
has built a fort, in which he has more than 
once defended himself from the Kaffirs and 
Boers, for he has been attacked by both 
parties. Out of deference to the contempt 
with which the natives regard unmarried 
men, he has felt constrained to marry. His 
method of dealing with polygamy among his 
flock is to allow the husband to retain the 
wife whom he prefers to her companions. 
Herr Marensky has built the finest church 
in the Transvaal, and the singing of his 
Kaffir choir is said to be admirable. Alto- 
gether his experiment in endeavouring first 
to civilize and then to Christianize a native 
community is a most remarkable one, and 
Mr. Sandeman has acted wisely in making 
the public acquainted with the details of the 
work. 








France since the First Empire. By James 
Macdonell. Edited by his Wife. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Aut the readers of this book (and it deserves 
to have many) will deeply regret that it 
was left unfinished at its author’s death. 
It is not, however, merely a fragment; 
it is rather an outline sketch of what 
was to have been worked up into a finished 
picture. It is a series of essays in which 
the author’s ideas and method of treatment 
are clearly developed, but in which the his- 
torical framework has not been fully con- 
structed so as to give cohesion to the whole. 
Had the book been finished it would have 
deserved a place by the side of the works of 
De Tocqueville and Taine as a study of 
modern French politics. Brief as it is, it is 
full of valuable suggestions, the result of 
genuine thought and knowledge. 

The distinguishing merit of Mr. Mac- 
donell’s work is the keen and intelligent 
sympathy with France which it displays. 
The reader feels that Mr. Macdonell wrote 
about France because he was genuinely in- 
terested in her, not that he got up the subject 
to be able to write about it. He did not import 
into his inquiry the preconceptions of Kng- 
lish political life at the present day. Ile 
reminds us that the calmness of our own 
politics is due to the fact that we have no 
great questions open rather than to the 
excellence of our constitutional mechanism. 
‘“* Frenchmen,’’ he says, 

‘‘may well marvel at the complacency with 
which we lecture their country on its turbulence, 
when they call to mind how prone we were to 
revolutionary courses while they were the 
quietest, the most loyal, and the most stable 
nation in Europe...... France has not yet taken 
so long to recover from the tremendous shock 





of her Revolution as we took to repair the com- 
paratively feeble violence of ours.” 


He contends with justice that the Revolu- 
tion in France, in the words of M. Prévost 
Paradol, “‘ founded a society,” and stamped 
on every class a passion for equality which 
has made political problems sink deeper 
into French than into English life. A 
point of difference between English and 
French politics is put so clearly and forcibly 
by Mr. Macdonell that his words may be 
quoted as an example of his style and 
method :— 

‘¢ French artisans know the history of France 
far better than our own working men know that 
of England. They take a deeper interest than 
ours do in public affairs. A glance at the 
favourite newspapers of the two classes will 
show how much more highly taught, how much 
more alive, is the Frenchman. The Rappel is 
usually political from end to end, reports of 
police cases being pushed into a corner. The 
corresponding newspapers of England fill their 
space with records of criminal causes and horse 
races. The betting ring and the police court 
are at present the great teachers of the English 
lower class.” 

Any one who knows much of France 
knows how profoundly true are these re- 
marks; yet they are rarely made in Eng- 
land, and certainly are not much taken into 
account. It is by no means improbable that 
in a few years’ time, instead of lecturing 
France for her turbulence and fickleness, 
England may be driven to confess that 
France has solved problems which England 
herself has still to face. Mr. Macdonell’s 
book may certainly serve as an introduction 
to any one who wishes to gain experience 
for his own guidance from the past and 
present politics of France. 

Having laid down the full bearing of the 
questions which underlie French public 
opinion, Mr. Macdonell proceeds to sketch 
the history and political principles of the 
parties which at present divide France. He 
passes in rapid review the Clericals, the 
Legitimists, the Orleanists, the Bona- 
partists, and the Republicans. The chap- 
ters on these subjects form a series of 
separate essays; the object of each is to 
make clear the writer’s views and put 
forward the points which he considered 
most striking. The incompleteness of the 
book is chiefly seen in the want of balance 
between the separate parts and the re- 
petition of the historical portions under 
various heads. What has been written was 
written carefully in a finished style ; but the 
writer was considering the clearness of his 
own conceptions rather than the construction 
of a finished book. His plan would have 
been to connect the ideas of these detailed 
essays round a definite historical thread. 
Some portions of his book were completed— 
the characters of Louis XVIII., Charles X., 
Talleyrand, Louis Philippe, M. Veuillot, 
and M. Thiers. These are drawn with 
brilliancy and decision ; in fact, the fault of 
Mr. Macdonell’s style is that it aims too 
much at brilliancy. His pages bristle with 
incisive remarks like the following, which 
are redolent of the tricks of pop jour- 
nalism :— 

‘The Comte d’ Artois had all the grand pre- 
tensions of the old court, which assumed that 
the rule of the Bourbons was cunningly inter- 
woven with the final arrangements of the uni- 
verse, and that a main purpose of Christian 
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revelation was to provide the kings of France 
with an apostolical succession of private chap- 
lains.” 

‘*Louis Philippe looked like a princely, but 
advertising, commission agent, eager to dispose 
of a large stock of national happiness, and not 
unwilling to accept the usual percentage on the 
sale.” 

‘““M. Guizot, essentially a professor, before 
all things a lecturer, lectured his country into a 
revolution.” 

“The editor of the Univers gives us a Chris- 
tianity which has been soaked in the mud of 
the Quartier Latin and the cafés chantants—a 
Christianity which has kept late hours, and has 
been about town for a few centuries.” 

Mr. Macdonell’s opinions are based on 
real knowledge of the French, of their cha- 
racter and their aims. They differ from those 
of most Englishmen, which are founded on 
French novels, and on impressions of French 
politics derived from judging them by stan- 
dards applicable only to our own mode of 
managing affairs. There is no fear of any 
social revolution in France—that has been 
donealready. French society is eminently con- 
servative, for it is founded upon a sentiment 
of equality and a wide diffusion of property. 
With these sentiments the Republic is in 
accordance, and the other forms of govern- 
ment have all shown themselves not to be in 
accordance. ‘‘The Church,” says Mr. Mac- 
donell, ‘‘is the one Republican danger, or 
rather the Republican inability to let the Church 
alone.” This is a summary of Mr. Macdonell’s 
opinions, which are not new to those who 
have much knowledge of France, but which 
his book is admirably adapted to popularize 
in England. 








Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 1830- 
1880. By Sheldon Amos. (Longmans & 
Co.) 


‘‘THE only questions for the constitutional 
inquirer are,’”’ according to Mr. Amos, 
‘where is the supreme authority ultimately 
situated, and what practical guarantees are pro- 
vided for the individual citizen against abuses of 
that authority.” 

The second of these inquiries has a very 
wide scope. In its full extent it compre- 
hends the great question respecting the 
legitimate sphere of the intervention of 
the State. Few, if any, German poli- 
tical philosophers of the present day would 
acquiesce in Wilhelm von Humboldt’s limi- 
tation of the province of government. Yet 
alike in Germany and in England it 
would be now more generally admitted 
than when he wrote his famous essay, 
‘Ideen zu einem Versuch die Griinzen der 
Wirksamkeit des Staates zu bestimmen,’ that 
in every attempt to frame a political con- 
stitution two great objects must be kept in 
view, of which the second is the true ulti- 
mate purpose, and the first only a means 
towards it. These are, first, to determine 
who shall govern, who shall be governed, 
and to arrange the actual working of the 
constituted power; and, secondly, to pre- 
scribe the sphere to which the Government 
should extend or confine its operations. Mr. 
Amos observes that the treatises of Hallam, 
May, PBugehot, and Stubbs 

‘scarcely suffice to determine the true direc- 
tions in which the English Constitution may be 
said to be moving, and therefore fail to describe 
that Constitution as it really is.” 


And he points out that a constant tendency 





has shown itself in recent English legislation | 


to extend the province of government, in- 
stancing the Vaccination, Factory, Public 
Health, and Education Acts. If, indeed, 
the Statute Book of the present reign be 
studied with reference to the opposite con- 
ceptions of Wilhelm von Humboldt and Dr. 
Roscher respecting the sphere and duties of 
the State, it will be found, assuming that 
modern legislation on the whole denotes the 
tendency of civilization, to lend no little 
support to Dr. Roscher’s proposition, con- 
trary as it appears both to the doctrine of 
laissez-faire and to Adam Smith’s circum- 
scription of the duties of the State, that as 
society advances to a higher stage of culture 
the central Government enlarges the range 
of its objects. Mr. Amos himself remarks 
that ‘foreign writers are commonly far 
deeper students of English institutions than 
English labourers in the same field”; adding 
that their treatises testify that, compared 
with the polities of all other European 
states, ‘‘the English Constitution best secures 
the primary object of all good government 
—that is, a wide diffusion of political 
rights, coupled with effective guarantees for 
personal liberty.” They would, however, 
generally be found to coincide with Hum- 
boldt in the doctrine that if such be the 
primary, in the sense of the immediate, it 
is not the sole nor the ultimate object of 
government. Nor can the English Con- 
stitution be properly estimated unless it is 
examined in reference to other objects. It 
is not one of the least merits of Mr. Amos’s 
philosophical as well as practical treatise 
that it is a help towards such an estimate. 

If from the objects of government we 
turn to its structure, Mr. Amos’s book is 
the more valuable that it includes inquiries 
and information which do not relate only to 
the supreme Government. Austin has left 
little to be said with respect to the ultimate 
seat of the supreme authority; but his dis- 
quisition on that subject affords an im- 
perfect view of the English Constitution, 
because it does not touch several questions 
which Mr. Amos discusses in relation to the 
subordinate powers of magistrates, police, 
and other constituted authorities beneath 
the supreme central Government. 

Mr. Amos’s chapter on the Crown con- 
tains much useful matter, sometimes com- 
bined, indeed, with an expression of the 
author’s opinions on controverted political 
questions. The work, on the whole, may 
be strongly recommended to both political 
and legal students. 








Twenty Years in the Wild West; or, Life 

in Connaught. By Mrs. Houston. (Murray.) 
Mrs. Hovston thinks that some facts with 
regard to life in Ireland will be useful at 
present. Hence she has published her per- 
sonal experiences. The story which she tells 
is one of those which readers will be inclined 
to hope ought not to be accepted as literally 
true, and perhaps Mrs. Houston has suffered 
too ‘much to be an impartial narrator. 
The life which she led was uncongenial ; 
the loss which she sustained was heart- 
rending; it would have been almost un- 
natural if she had been able to write with- 
out bias and without bitter reproach. The 
story itself is not set forth in clearterms. It 
would seem that Mr. and Mrs. Houston went 





to a remote part of Ireland at a critical time, 
bought property there, struggled to make 
money by cultivating their estate, and that 
her husband died after living there twenty- 
two years. We write twenty-two, instead of 
the twenty years on the title-page, because, 
at p. 209, Mrs. Houston notes that she 
enjoyed a month of fine summer weather 
after ‘‘twenty-two years of exile.” Grant- 
ing that nothing in this volume is ex- 
aggerated, the reader must think Mrs. 
Houston and her husband to have been not 
only unlucky, but exceptionally foolish. They 
seem to have gone to Ireland at the close of 
the terrible famine of 1847, to have bought 
a large estate in the wildest region of the 
country, and to have expected both to profit 
by their investment and to benefit the people. 
It does not appear that they failed in reap- 
ing a large pecuniary profit. That they 
were hated by their poorer neighbours is the 
burden of these pages, and that the weather 
was so bad as to render life unendurable is 
another fact to which attention is constantly 
called. 

Mrs. Houston always refers to her hus- 
band as “the Captain,” and her references 
are not uniformly eulogistic. ‘The Captain” 
is said in the fourth chapter to have been 
unsuspicious and “ignorant as a child of 
the business on a huge scale in which he 
had embarked his all.” A well-meaning 
man who is at once confiding and ignorant 
seems predestined to lose whatever money 
he possess wherever he think fit to settle. 
We cannot help recalling Martin Chuzzlewit 
when we read about ‘the Captain.”” Both 
made mistakes of a similar kind. Both 
were grossly deceived by the representations 
of interested persons, and both were unfitted 
for the positions in which they voluntarily 
placed themselves. If all people who 
invest their money in so-called securities 
and lose both interest and principal were to 
come before the world for sympathy, they 
would receive but cold comfort. Why should 
an investor in Irish land expect any more 
sympathy than an investor in Turkish 
bonds? Yet Mr. Houston appears not to 
have lost his money. That Mrs. Houston 
suffered much is beyond doubt, and some 
of the stories which she tells are terrible. 
She relates tales of murder which thrill the 
reader with horror. She recounts an in- 
stance of cruelty scarcely less infamous than 
the cold-blooded slaying of an innocent man. 
A shepherd had given offence to some 
peasants by keeping their sheep from tres- 
passing on his master’s property. The 
aggrieved persons tried to shoot the shep- 
herd’s children; failing in this, they 
seized him and compelled him to promise 
to leave the country, and, having done 
so, they wreaked their vengeance on 
his collie dog by torturing it to death 
before his eyes. It is difficult, indeed, 
to read the pages in which Mrs. Houston 
chronicles this and other cases of lawless- 
ness without thinking and hoping that she 
has written the whole story under an halluci- 
nation. It would be pleasant to learn that 
another version of the facts can be supplied, 
and that the many harrowing episodes in 
this volume admit of material qualification. 

The reader will soon learn that Mrs. 
Houston had many grievances, and that she 
sometimes did foolish things. One of the 
most foolish had the effect of laming her 
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for life, but she tells it in a style which be- 
trays unconsciousness of her own rashness. 
Crossing a river in a boat, she stood upon 
the seat, when ‘a sudden gust of wind 
hurled the boat against the bank, and threw 
me—mirabile dictu—heavily upon my knees 
on to the bare timbers of the boat.’’ The 
result was an injury to her knees which is 
incurable. Though very sad, so far as she 
is concerned, nothing can be less surprising 
than such a calamity. If a lady will stand 
in a boat when she should be seated, she 
ought to be thankful that her imprudence 
has no worse issue than injury to her knees. 
Of the climate the account is most doleful. 
The west of Ireland is a sunless and rainy 
country :— 

‘*The commonest fruits, such as cherries, 
pears, and plums, rarely ripen out of doors, 
while—flavourless in comparison with those of 
more sunny lands—even the lower products of 
the kitchen garden bear witness to the ungenial 
nature of the climate in which they live. Ido 
not hesitate to assert that during my twenty 
years of residence the occasions on which I 
recognized the flavour of an English raspberry 
or strawberry were rare enough to be individually 
remembered.” 

Mrs. Houston goes on to illustrate the 
drawbacks against which the farmer has to 
contend in this region, where sunshine is 
a rarity and rain the rule. No wonder, 
then, that the farmer finds it difficult to pay 
rent, and that the landlord is glad to take 
refuge in a balmier atmosphere. Greater, 
also, is the wonder that her husband and 
herself should have selected such a spot 
for the investment of capital and the founda- 
tion of a home. Indeed, Mrs. Houston’s 
book is the record of a blunder. To her hus- 
band and herself the consequences may have 
been serious, but it is a mistake to expect 
the public to commiserate misfortunes which 
were self-sought, and which in the recital 
do not furnish any valuable facts or any 
novel lesson, 








Songs of Society, from Anne to Victoria. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
W. Davenport Adams. (Pickering & Co.) 

THERE are some signs that the most flippant 

of the Muses, the goddess that presides over 

society verse, is about to quit this earth, on 
which she has flirted and simpered since the 
days of Prior, and that the poets, her special 
votaries, are what is vulgarly called ‘“ played 
out.” In the face of this possibility Mr. 
Davenport Adams’s pretty selection has 
almost the air of a tomb into which have 
been huddled the hearts and darts, and 
fans and butterflies and puns of all the 
society singers that ever were in, or out of, 
fashion. That humorous verse is in any 
danger of extinction no one for a moment 
supposes; the national genius has still too 
much animal spirits and too ready a gift in 
rhyme to allow of such a contingency. But 

a certain narrow class, which the present 

editor defines as the ‘‘ poetry of fashionable 

life alone,” and of which Haynes Bayly, 

Praed, Mr. Locker, and Mr. Austin Dobson 

have been the leading spirits, certainly 

seems not only to have reached its extreme 
of refinement, but also to have exhausted 
the sentiments and effects possible to its 
somewhat limited range. Mr. Davenport 

Adams has tried to give specimens of 

this kind of sub-humorous poetry exclu- 





sively, and so has deprived himself of 
much that we welcome in a compila- 
tion of this sort, because there seems no 
very obvious place for it elsewhere. For 
instance, Peacock and Luttrell, two of the 
wittiest of our poets, are excluded by the 
rigour of a rule that finds no place for what 
is most characteristic in Theodore Hook and 
Mr. C. 8. Calverley, and that is obliged to 
omit Hood altogether. 

In this limited school of society verse, 
Praed, in spite of his inequality, is, at his 
best, facile princeps. Nothing so light 
and pointed, nothing that reflects the ease 
and brightness of good company so airily, 
has been written, at least in English, as 
“The Talented Man” and ‘The Belle of 
the Ball-Room.” There is just the right 
mixture in these pieces of the rattle-trap 
chatter of the purely society woman and 
the regret and tender sentiment of the girl 
whose freshness has not entirely left her. In 
the midst of the ‘‘ season ”’ the reader is made 
to regret the country, yet this regret is not 
pitched in the falsetto key of the enthusiast 
or the solitary; the poet writes always like 
a man of the world. The quality of such 
verse is exceedingly difficult to describe ; 
the appreciation of it rests very much with 
the reader himself, and is to be detected like 
the flavour of a dish or the aroma of a 
flower. 

Our love was like most other loves ;— 
A little glow, a little shiver, 
A rose-bud and a pair of gloves, 
And “ Fly not yet "—upon the river ; 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 
Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 
The usual vows,—and then we parted. 
Under the ease and simplicity of such 
verse as this not less art is concealed than 
sweet and healthy sentiment under the 
assumption of flippancy and frivolity. In 
both these qualities Praed asserts his com- 
plete supremacy over Bayly, and has not 
been excelled by any later master of the 
art. Mr. Davenport Adams considers that 
Praed’s best pieces are disfigured by being 
too uniformly epigrammatic; we feel what 
he means, though his judgment does not 
coincide with ours, when we read the inimit- 
able stanzas of the ‘‘ Letter of Advice ”:— 
We parted! but sympathy’s fetters 
Reach far over valley and hill ; 
I muse o’er your exquisite letters, 
And feel that your heart is mine still ; 
And he that would share it with me, love,— 
The richest of treasures below,— 
If he’s not what Orland sheuld be, love, 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 
If he wears a top-boot to his wooing, 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
If he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If he puts up his feet on the hob, 
If he ever drinks port after dinner, 
If his brow or his breeding is low, 
If he calls himself “ Thomson ” or “ Skinner,” 
My own Araminta, say “ No!” 

The sustained vigour and brilliance of 
these lines, the rhythm of which, it must be 
remembered, was very unfamiliar to ears 
that had not listened to ‘‘ Dolores,” deserve, 
no doubt, to be qualified as epigrammatic, 
but it is difficult to see that, for this 
reason, they are unsuited to shine among 
the best specimens of fashionable verse. We 
wish that succeeding rhymesters had erred 
in the same direction, but with the eminent 
exceptions of Mr. Frederick Locker and Mr. 
Austin Dobson, the successors of Praed as 





represented in this volume are a distressing 
race. The following stanza, the author of 
which we are not disposed to name, seems 
to mark the lowest degradation, the most 
complete dissolution, of that elegant art of 
which Praed was the first exponent :— 
“ Gents, take yer picters!” With a will 
He blazons, in falsetto shrill, 
His camera’s itinerant skill ; 
I bade him “ Hook it !” 
But no; and, when the daub was done, 
The modest artist of the sun 
Asked for “ five bob”; I offered one; 
He cursed and took it. 

Without dwelling on the vagaries of a style 
that permits the writer to speak of a man who 
‘‘blazons the itinerant skill of a camera in 
falsetto,’ we cannot but submit that vul- 
garity of tone and manner was never ex- 
emplified more surprisingly to the wonder 
and disgust of polite society. Nor is this 
“Ascot Lyric” by any means a solitary 
example; the greater part of the poems in 
the latter half of Mr. Davenport Adams’s 
volume bear the same doubtful stamp of 
gentility, the same frowsy air of a little 
beer-shop in the Borough, or, at best, of a 
suburban tea-party, while from a technical 
point of view their metrical effects are 
nothing more than the old forms invented 
by Praed and Locker repeated to satiety. 
In this arid wilderness the solitary fountain 
of Mr. Austin Dobson’s fresh and genial 
verse spreads a little oasis around it, but 
we cannot but suspect that he also has dis- 
covered that the particular vein of fashion- 
able lyric, half tender, half humorous, with 
its puns and its double rhymes, has nearly 
been worked out, and we must expect from 
him in future other and less familiar forms 
of comic or antiquarian poetry. 

One of these days, therefore, Mr. Daven- 
port Adams’s pretty little volume, with its 
careful and pleasant preface, will perhaps 
be looked upon as the last expression or 
summing up of a phase in English litera- 
ture which has not been deep or important, 
but which has created a great deal of plea- 
sure and amusement, and called forth a con- 
siderable amount of metrical skill. For the 
present, however, to read it right through 
is a terrible task. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Moths. By Ouida. 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Christy Carew. By the Author of ‘The Hon. 
Miss Ferrard.’ 3vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

A Fool’s Errand. By One of the Fools. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Brown Hand and the White. By Mrs. 
Compton Reade. 3 vols. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

A Pink Wedding. By R. Mounteney Jeph- 
son. 3vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Tue latest inspiration of Ouida rejoices— 

if work so earnest as Ouida’s can without 

flippancy be said to rejoice—in an epigraph 

from the Book of Psalms. ‘Moths’ is a 

solemn and fanciful tale. To read it is to 

know that no other living writer is capable of 
such splendid intellectual feats as Ouida’s. 

In her hands the English language becomes 

gorgeous, glittering, and highly inexpres- 

sive; to satisfy her ardour of expressive- 
ness, her passion for subtlety and exactness, 
she has invented a French of her own; she 
is the author of another and a sadder world, 
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and women are constructed on a new and 
peculiar pattern, and their only office is to 
serve as a background for high-souled mis- 
fortune and a tomb for love most futile and 
austere; she is the mistress of an erudition 
that ranges from all Bohn to the last love 
song of Sully Prudhomme, and even in- 
cludes such recondite scraps as the ‘ Fichten- 
baum’ of Heine in the original German. 
In ‘Moths’ she comes forward once more 
as the champion of genius against society. 
Writing under the influence of the romantic 
Parent-Duchitelet, she has imagined a world 
compact of dreadful men, whose lives are 
modelled on that of Vitellius, and of 
women whose wickedness is as the wicked- 
ness of Messalina. They dance, they sing, 
they drink, they gamble, they lie and slander, 
and smoke cigarettes; they tell each other 
improper stories, and talk slang, and run into 
debt ; they bet, and paint, and powder, and 
wear wigs, and bathe in naughty-looking 
costumes; there is nothing vicious of which 
they are not understood to be capable, and 
they hate all manner of virtue violently ; in 
a word, they are highly objectionable 
people, and dreadfully given to Sabbath- 
reaking and the perusal of abominable 
novels. Pitted against them are the chaste 
and lovely Vere Herbert—a maid of sixteeu 
summers, devoted to Greek and music and 
high-toned things in general, and more 
virginal in thought and utterance than can 
be expressed in words—and Corréze, the 
illustrious tenor, a person of genius, 
ubiquitous, universal, irresistible, a mar- 
quis. How Vere Herbert loves Corréze and 
is forced into the arms of Serge Zouroff, the 
wicked Russian ; how she is betrayed for 
the notorious Casse-une-Crofite and the 
dreadful Duchesse de Sonnaz; how she 
revolts in a feeble-minded and august kind 
of way and is banished to Poland ; how she 
resists the importunities of Corre ze, and 
with what dignity she refuses, even at the 
cost of life, to call upon the horrible duchess, 
—all these things Ouidi’s many readers 
must see for themselves. What is remark- 
able is that nobody dies, but that matters 
are somehow righted, Corréze being let off 
with the loss of his voice, and allowed to 
live with Vere (divorced) and compose 
operas ‘in the heart of the Alps of the 
Valais,” on the shores of ‘a little lake, 
nameless to the world, but beautiful.” This 
fact would seem to indicate that Ouida is 
not so stern of mood as once she was. Be 
this as it may, she is not a whit less amus- 
ing; and though at first glance it seems a 
waste of time to write three volumes of 
highly cultured eloquence and sadness just 
to have the pleasure of remarking at the 
end of them, in a separate paragraph, ‘‘ So 
the moths eat the ermine, and the world 
kisses the leper on both cheeks,” yet one 
has only to stumble across such a delightful 
Ouidaism as that reference to ‘‘the beauty 
that was Athens’ and the glory that was 
Rome’s””—one of many—to recognize that 
Ouida does wisely and well, and will, while 
she lives, so write as to be worth reading. 
Christy Carew, though she has not the 
wildness and fascination of Miss Ferrard, 
is a very typical specimen of an Irish girl. 
She is flighty and witty, and too acute to be 
so completely enthralled by the priests, or to 
be so entirely subdued by the force of local 
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fashion, as most of her girlish companions. 
The text of this pleasant discourse is ‘‘mixed 
mar’ges,” and the comment an essay on 
modern Irish, or rather Dublin, society 
which bears the impress of truth. The con- 
trasted fortunes of Christy and her friend 
Esther, a girl of a higher and more unselfish 
type, illustrate the theme. Esther, to her 
sorrow, is the daughter of a devout Roman 
Catholic and a sincere Nationalist. Her 
fate is sealed by her attachment to a lively 
young admirer, whose disqualifications for 
the relation he aims at are thus detailed 
by that important arbiter of the fortunes of 
youth, Canon Caffrey, D.D.:— 

“*¢ Jocelyn, Captain Nevil Jocelyn, the A.D.C. 
at the Castle, the second son of old Jocelyn of 
Mourne Abbey—and that name is enough when 
we speak of bigotry—and the grandson of Lord 
(the Union lord, I need not tell you), and 
the nephew of the present lord...... And now, 
I put it to you, if this is a suitable match for 
O’Neil the merchant’s daughter? Merchant, 
indeed,’ he sneered. ‘ Don’t I—and maybe you 
do too—recollect him when he started in Bride 
Street? Ha, ha! He has ancestors now, to be 
sure, since he got into the wholesale trade.’ 
The canon was absolutely angry. Father Con- 
sidine was a gentleman by birth...... He made 
no answer to this tirade of his interlocutor, 
whose father had been a butcher, beyond a faint 
smile.” 





For these excellent reasons, so consistently 
expressed, poor Esther is doomed to die of 
a broken heart. Christy, on the other hand, 
brought up in a laxer circle, makes her 
escape from an uncomfortable home, over 
which rules an unjust stepmother inimitably 
drawn, into the arms of that bugbear of the 
guides of her childhood, a Protestant from 
the black North, of Huguenot descent. 
Considine’s reflections on the “ cardinal’s 
law” laid down by his coarser colleague 
are melancholy :— 


‘* What changes had come about, to be sure 
sian He remembered old Mansergh Brabazon, 
the rector of his parish, used to dine with him 
often in days gone by, twenty-five years ago...... 
He used to know Lord , this young Jocelyn's 
uncle,...... a friendly, pleasant man, with a great 
eye for an old book or engraving.” 





But the old-fashioned priest was as sur- 
prised as the modern English reader to 
see the social results of the overthrow of 
a state of things which, in spite of the con- 
secration of use and wont, has been con- 
demned for mathematical irregularity. What- 
ever may be the political or religious bias 
of the reader, he can hardly fail to find so 
lifelike a sketch of society in an important 
portion of the realm both timely and inte- 
resting. Many separate scenes have their 
lesson. The after-dinner talk on Home 
Rule between Rochford, Carew, and the 
Serjeant; the several occasions on which 
the gentleman from Birmingham shows his 
inability to understand even an Irish joke ; 
the conversations in the lobby and elsewhere 
when Sugrue gets to London—ail may be 
laid to heart. And though the less local 
turns of the story—Jocelyn listening to 
Esther singing; little Elsie’s tragic death, 
repelled by the one who, barring careless 
Lanty, loved her most ; and the thoroughly 
feminine encounters between the three 
married sisters—are merely incidental to 
the main purpose of the author, they suffice 
to show that neither pathos nor humour is 
lacking. The management of the plot is 








less commendable, but the main aim of the 
writer is a social picture. 

In ‘A Fool’s Errand’ we are introduced 
to a specimen of American irony. There has 
been something toomuch of American humour 
of late. Yet this is an able little book, and 
though it hasin it not too much of the novel 
and withal a great deal of the political 
treatise, it will be read with interest and 
not a little astonishment. ‘The real Fool,” 
says the author, “is the most sincere of 
mortals.” He is “full of the poetry of 
faith. He may run after a will-o’-the-wisp, 
while the Wise deride ; but to him it is a 
veritable star of hope.” The Fool of the 
‘Errand’ was a fool of this type; he and 
his author come of one stock and belong to 
the same family, and their errands are not 
dissimilar. The fabled Fool was a good 
Unionist. He went to fight the rebels, and 
when the fight was ended he settled among 
his quondam enemies. Of course, he got into 
difficulties. He believed in the negro and 
he believed in himself; and the chivalry 
in his immediate neighbourhood behaved 
scandalously ill to him. He was brought 
into contact with the notorious Ku-Klux- 
Klan, and his experiences are well worth 
reading. In this part of the ‘Errand’ 
the reader finds himself face to face with 
such a: scheme of society as in all pro- 
bability he has never considered; and the 
interest of the encounter is great. Of the 
tremendous system of terrorism devised by 
the vanquished for the benefit of their con- 
querors, the Fool responsible for the narra- 
tive has a good deal to tell, and he tells 
it in such a manner as to be always pic- 
turesque and impressive, and never. in the 
least suggestive of prejudice or exaggera- 
tion. That is saying a good deal in his 
favour, but it is not saying too much. Every 
one should read the book, for the matter is 
not old enough to have got into history, and 
is new enough to be new to art. As the Fool 
is a competent and clever student of cha- 
racter, and sketches in his personages with 
much of the vigour and ease that come of 
a good knowledge of the subject and the 
epoch, he contrives to convey a very distinct 
impression of his meaning and his experi- 
ences. And though his book would have 
been ever so much the better for the omis- 
sion of all the pages that treat of political 
schemes, it is yet good enough to be worthy 
of notice, and interesting enough, if only 
for its subject matter, to be singularly com- 
mendable. 

Instead of making any futile attempt to 
write English, Mrs. Compton Reade boldly 
gives herself up to that peculiar jargon in- 
vented by novel-writers of her sex. Itisa 
comforting reflection that in a few years it 
will be unintelligible. In the first chapter 
occurs a description of Italy, where it seems 
‘‘the flowers thrust out their scents at you; 
the birds shout rather than sing,” and “the 
sun does not shine, but blaze.”” When we 
are brought to England we find, among 
other things, that ‘Quod dixi, dixi’”’ is to 
be translated ‘‘ What I say, I say,” and in 
going from London to Margate by water 
one passes the East and West India Docks, 
the Warspite, ‘full of young life, a very 
treasure-house of hearts,” then Greenwich, 
Rotherhithe, Gravesend, and Blackwall. In 
the third volume we learn that Sierra Leone 
is on the coast of South Africa, and that 
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there was a patch of glistening mud at 
Margate ‘like to an oxidised silver shield.” 
From the following passage it is difficult to 
see that anything can be learned: ‘ ‘Alone 
with him!’ says Dozie to herself, shot 
through of joy, and laughs, and clips her- 
self gleefully.” When it is said, as it may 
be said truly, that the bulk of the book is 
according to these samples, there is only 
room left for wonder how anybody can be 
found to read such books for pleasure, or 
anybody to write them, with whatever end 
in view. 

Mr. Mounteney Jephson has done a diffi- 
cult piece of work with considerable success. 
He has worked up into a readable and 
amusing novel his own or somebody else’s 
reminiscences of a visit to Japan. It is easy 
to believe that he could do a great deal 
better than he has done if he did not de- 
liberately form a very low estimate of the 
public for whom he writes. He knows they 
must have three volumes, and that they will 
be bored if any continued attention is ex- 
pected fromthem. His first thought in ‘A 
Pink Wedding’ was the three volumes. 
Accordingly he does not begin with Japan, 
but expends several chapters on a descrip- 
tion of his principal characters on board the 
American ship which bears them to the real 
scene of action. Here he expends a great 
deal of boisterous humour to keep his 
readers in good spirits, and to show them 
that when they arrive at Japan they will 
not have to plunge into ancient history 
or tedious descriptions of scenery. And 
they have no cause to be disappointed. 
His traveller’s notes are just what are most 
interesting and least often found in books 
of travels. There is nothing about the 
state of Japan before it was opened to 
Europeans, nothing about its policy or 
our policy with regard to it. We have 
only an account of the things which 
ordinary travellers with no special object 
would chiefly notice—all those little 
details which make a vivid picture of what 
Japanese individuals are, without being 
troubled with any general estimate of the 
Japanese people. Towards the end of the 
second volume the freshness of these ex- 
periences, and also of Mr. Jephson’s style, 
wears off, and he seems to have become 
conscious, wisely enough, that his readers 
would hardly endure much more. He isa 
match for them, and finishes off his story 
with a volume of the most varied and 
terrible incidents. It may be hoped that 
some readers will prefer the Japanese part 
of the book. The latter part is overdone, 
and comes like Wiertz after Meissonier, or 
raw gin after claret; but it must be allowed 
that it is written with vigour, and may pos- 
sibly answer the purpose with which it was 
probably added. It is not right to pass the 
book by without entering a strong protest 
against one of the chief characters, who 
makes long speeches and quotes Horace, 
Shakspeare, and Byron ad nauseam. To be 
sure he is an excellent manufacturer of pad- 
ding, but here Mr. Jephson seems to have 
forgotten the particular class of readers for 
whom he writes in his anxiety to fill the 
necessary space. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir seems to have occurred to Mr. Thomas 
Frost that he would have a good pretext for a 





book and a summer holiday if he went for a 
ramble in the footsteps of Pip and David 
Copperfield, of ingenuous Mr. Pickwick and 
pleasant Septimus Crisparkle and the incompar- 
able Wopsle. For a ramble he went, and what 
he saw he has set forth in the pages of In Kent 
with Charles Dickens (Tinsley Brothers). It is 
a book of not very much account, but it is 
written good-humouredly and unpretentiously, 
and a spare half-hour may be bestowed upon it 
not altogether unpleasantly. As a matter of 
course, there is not much of Charles Dickens in 
it, and there is a good deal of Mr. Frost. That 
gentleman did not succeed in localizing Dingley 
Dell, though he suspects that, ‘‘if it is to be 
found at all, it must be sought east of the Med- 
way,” somewhere ‘‘ between the two lines of 
railway, and west of a curved line drawn from 
Judd’s Hill to Paddock Wood, through Otterden 
and Staplehurst”; he saw nothing to corre- 
spond to the town of Muggleton, which, to- 
gether with Wardle and the Fat Boy, he inclines 
to regard as a product of the novelist’s fancy ; 
and though he discovered the houses tenanted 
years ago by Dr. Strong and Mr. Wickfield, it 
was only by “‘ making believe very much,” like 
the Marchioness over her orange-peel and water. 
On the other hand, he gathered the materials for 
several romantic stories, none of them of any 
merit, and he came across opportunities more 
than one of renarrating ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
of all of which he availed himself. He met with 
an aged yokel who had fought under Sir William 
Courtenay ; he found time and a chance to con- 
sider and discuss the case of Ambrose Gudinett ; 
he put forth a theory—original—concerning the 
famous Isaac Bickerstaff ; he picked up a fossil 
or two and some smuggling anecdotes rather the 
worse for wear; he behaved, in a word, as a 
good tourist and man of letters should. Perhaps 
the best thing in Mr. Frost’s book about Kent 
is a reminiscence of York, where he once met an 
acrobat who told him that Dickens’s ideas about 
circus life were ‘‘ rot,” and demonstrated the 
soundness of his opinion by an appeal to facts. 


Hernr’s dislike to this nation must have had’ 


something of a prophetic character: he must 
have foreseen all he was about to suffer at the 
hands of English translators. Truly no German 
poet has endured more, and yet perversions of 
his poems continue to pour from the press. We 
have before us to-day a rendering of the record of 
his English experiences—Enyglish Fragments from 
the German of H. Heine, translated by Sarah 
Norris (Edinburgh, Grant). This work is written 
in prose, in the terse, exquisite, inimitably 
witty language Heine wielded with a mastery 
never before surpassed or approached. In Miss 
Norris’s translation all this charm has evaporated. 
Her English is clumsy and inelegant. More- 
over she is often incorrect. Thus when Heine 
says, ‘‘ Mit schwerverhaltenem Feuereifer sprach 
das Stuttgarter Literaturblatt,” she translates, 
“The Stuttgarter Literaturblatt gave its opinion 
with the difficulty of suppressed anger.” The 
next sentence, too long to quote, she has en- 
tirely garbled. In another place she renders 
‘*Wahrlich iiberall ist Lilliput, wo ein grosser 
Mensch unter kleine Menschen gerith” with 
“* Truly, Lilliput is everywhere when a great man 
lies at the mercy of many little men.” A compari- 
son with the original hasshown many such passages, 
besides which Miss Norris takes liberties with 
her author by introducing queries and emenda- 
tions into the text. Neither is she justified in 
breaking up the course of his narrative with 
‘* continued he,” “‘he added,” ‘‘ he remarked,” 
&c. (see ch. i.), when Heine does nothing of the 
kind. We are far from underrating the diffi- 
culty of translating Heine’s idiosyncratic style, 
but in reply to the pleadings of this excuse we 
feel sorely tempted to give the pert answer of 
the milkmaid in the nursery song, ‘‘ Nobody 
asked you, sir, she said.”” No one wants to see 
a favourite author misrepresented ; better he 
— remair. 2 closed book than be misunder- 
stood. 





TuE second edition of Basque Legends, by the 
Rev. Wentworth Webster (Griffith & Farran), 
is a reissue of the first with the addition of an 
appendix, containing an interesting account of 
Basque poetry. In the remoter districts of the 
Pyrenees pastorales, survivals of the medizeval 
miracle plays, are still acted ‘‘almost as serious] 
as is the Ammergau Passion Play.” But wit 
the exception of these all Basque poetry may 
be described as lyrical. ‘‘ There is no epic in 
Basque, and scarcely any narrative ballads.” 
A few sonnets exist, but they are generally 
translations or imitations. All that is really 
native is lyrical, and even that does not appear, 
from Mr. Webster’s showing, to be particularly 
good. The Basque versifiers are fluent, but 
they do not produce first-rate work. The Car- 
list songs, for instance, though descriptive of a 
brave and romantic struggle, ‘‘are one and all 
below mediocrity.” On the other hand, ‘the 
moral tone is almost always good.” The speci- 
mens given by Mr. Webster certainly do not 
tend to throw any doubt upon the correctness 
of his remarks about the mediocrity of Basque 
verse. It is to be hoped that he will continue 
his researches in the more fertile field of Basque 
folk-tales. If he will collect and translate some 
more of them, without attempting to resolve 
them into descriptions of atmospheric pheno- 
mena or conflicts of sun-gods with demons of 
darkness, he will be doing good service. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have published 
the first volume of an English translation of the 
Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. It is so done as to 
give the English reader an account of the con- 
tents of the original work, but Madame de 
Rémusat’s lightness of touch and charm of style 
are almost entirely lost in the free rendering 
which the translators have allowed themselves. 

Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. send us a box 
of Valentines unusually tasteful in design. The 
improvement visible in Christmas cards is ex- 
tending to their old-fashioned rivals. 
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A TRIBUTE TO ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIP. 
Leipzig, Jan. 28, 1880. 

Havine concluded the third edition of my 
Hebrew New Testament, a renewed attempt to 
reproduce that wonderful book with its Jewish 
and yet quite original colouring, it is my agree- 
able duty to express publicly, in a manner im- 
— in the edition itself, my indebtedness to 

glish scholarship. 

Mr. S. R. Driver, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, the author of the ‘ Treatise on the Use 
of the Tenses in Hebrew,’ Oxford, 1874, holds 
the first place among those who have aided me 
in remodelling the text of the second edition, so 
that it may fit more perfectly to the Greek, and 
may accord with the laws and with the genius 
of classical Hebrew. He has such exact know- 
ledge of these languages, and such a delicate 
feeling for their spirit, that his suggestions have 
excited my admiration. 

I know of no better way to honour his untir- 
ing self-sacrificing assistance in my task than by 
begging you to communicate to scholars in your 
columns this statement of my gratitude. 

Franz DE.itzscu. 








NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1880. 

In my last letter (Atheneum, January 10th) I 
tried, so far as my limits would allow me, to give 
a notion of the opinions which were current at 
the end of the October term in regard to the 
Commissioners’ scheme of reform. Since I wrote, 
a new term has begun, most of the residents 
have returned, and the discussion of the pro- 
_ statutes has been vigorously resumed. 

he Council is engaged in the preparation of 
a critique, which is likely to be searching, but 
not illiberal; and the detailed memorial pro- 
mised by the authors of the ‘‘ Liberal protest” 
mentioned in my last letter has been put in 
circulation. 

One addition at least should be made to the 
list of criticisms in which all sections agree. It 
is understood that in framing the quota of con- 
tribution the Commissioners have taken into 
account, in the case of each college, the fees 
which it receives from its undergraduate mem- 
bers. ‘‘Do the Commissioners hold,” it has 
been ingeniously asked, ‘‘that an increase in 
the number of undergraduates in a college 
(a) increases, (b) diminishes, or (c) leaves un- 
altered (1) the power, (2) the obligation, of 
a college to contribute to university purposes ? 
There are nine possible answers to this question, 
all of them more or less arguable.” Now, even 
if it is conceded that an increase in the number 
of undergraduates in a college increases both its 
power and its obligation to contribute to uni- 
versity purposes, there are two obvious objec- 
tions to the method in which it is proposed to 
levy this part of the contribution : firstly, if, as 
would appear to be the case, this payment is 
intended to fall ultimately upon the under- 
graduates, the non-collegiate students ought not 
to escape it ; and, secondly, it is manifestly in- 
convenient to include in the quota, which should 
be as far as possible constant, an element which 
is liable to frequent and considerable variations. 
The suggestion of the so-called Conservative 
memorial that this portion of the contribution 
‘should be levied directly by the University 
itself from its students, and should not be in- 
cluded in the amount to be contributed by the 
colleges,” is, I conceive, decidedly to be preferred, 








The more narrowly the scheme is scrutinized, 
the less satisfactory the ‘‘ tying up” clauses 
appear. There would be manifest objections to 
removing in perpetuity from the control of the 
University four-fifths of the ultimate minimum 
contribution, even if in the distribution of the 
four-fifths all the departments of academic ex- 
penditure were represented. As it is, however, 
whereas the Commissioners themselves recognize 
four such departments,—-viz., ‘‘(1) additional 
buildings for museums, laboratories, libraries, 
lecture rooms, and other rooms for university 
business; (2) the maintenance and furnishing 
of such buildings, including the provision of 
instruments and apparatus, together with the 
employment of curators, assistants, skilled work- 
men, and servants; (3) additional teaching power 
by the institution of new permanent or tem- 
porary professorships, and the employment of 
lecturers and readers, including the increase of 
the stipends of some of the existing professor- 
ships and the provision of retiring pensions ; 
(4) grants for special work in the way of research, 
or for investigations conducted in any branch 
of learning or science connected with the studies 
of the University,”—the whole of the large sum 
strictly and permanently tied up is devoted to 
one of these departments, or rather to a section 
of one of them, for three precisely defined types 
of teacher, and only three, are recognized. 
Indeed, the proposed statutes make the estab- 
lishment of any teachership which does not 
represent one or other of the three prescribed 
types practically impossible, as the magnitude 
of the sum tied up to be spent upon the Pro- 
fessors, the Readers, and the amphibious Aca- 
demico-Collegiate Lecturers would be certain to 
preclude further expenditure upon this depart- 
ment until the claims of the other three depart- 
ments had been as far as possible satisfied. 

It would appear from a “representation to the 
Cambridge University Commissioners,” signed 
by fourteen Syndics of the University Library, 
that that important institution is in need of 
additional funds. Complaining of the over- 
crowding of the existing rooms, the Syndics 
suggest that several adjoining rooms now used 
for other purposes might be taken into the 
Library, that the west side of the building 
might be completed, and that one or both of the 
quadrangles might be roofed with iron and glass 
to make a reading room. Further, they express 
an opinion “‘that an annual sum of at least 
3,000/. should be added to the Maintenance 
Fund of the Library.” If the proposed statutes 
remain unaltered, it is to be feared that neither 
the Syndics’ project for the extension of the 
Library nor their wish for 3,000/. a year will be 
even partially fulfilled. 

But it is time to turn to other matters. You 
noted last autumn the establishment here of 
a new periodical, the Cambridge Review. It has 
had a success very decidedly greater than usually 
falls to the lot of a university newspaper, and 
seems likely to become permanent. Its pro- 
moters are for the most part men who have 
recently taken their first degree ; but it counts 
amongst its contributors a considerable number 
both of the senior members of the University 
and of the undergraduates. Together with a 
good deal of university and collegiate news, it 
contains letters to the editor, reviews, and short 
notices of books. The latter, by-the-bye, are 
not unfrequently signed with the well-known 
initials of the Professor of Latin. 

In one of the early numbers of the Review 
there was a letter from Mr. A. C. Ainger, of 
Eton, which concluded with the question, Is the 
so-called ‘‘ Honour Little Go” ‘‘ anything more 
than a relic of old times, interesting perhaps 
archeologically, but, as is sometimes the case with 
other interesting archeological relics, very much 
in the way”? Those who are acquainted with the 
past history of the Cambridge curriculum will 
remember that, whereas the Tripos examination 
of the last century included logic, moral philo- 
sophy, classics, and mathematics, the last of 





these four subjects gradually became pre- 
ponderant, and finally ousted the other three, 
It was consequently found necessary in 1824 to 
institute an examination in classics; but, as 
the mathematical examination occupied the 
ground as the sole degree examination, it was 
provided that no one should be permitted to 
enter for the Classical Tripos unless he had 
passed the Mathematical Tripos. This rule was 
relaxed in 1850, but at first (if I am not mis- 
taken) in favour only of those who had taken a 
first class in the poll or pass examination. How- 
ever this may be, when the Classical Tripos was 
thrown open and placed on a level with the 
Mathematical Tripos, it was thought necessary 
that candidates for the former should still in 
some sort satisfy the old mathematical require- 
ment, and accordingly the Honour Little Go, 
consisting only of mathematical papers, was 
established and made compulsory in the case 
of all honour men. It is, therefore, a sur- 
vival. It is strange that it should have been 
permitted to remain so long, especially as its 
operation is manifestly unequal. If it is neces- 
sary that the candidate for honours in classics, 
moral philosophy, natural science, or law should 
pass what is by courtesy an honour examina- 
tion in mathematics, why is not the candidate 
for honours in Mathematics required to pass a 
similar examination in some subject other than 
that which is his proper study? The grievance 
has long been felt, but it may be conjectured 
that it is the severity of some recent examiners 
which has brought about the crisis. I suspect 
that the Honour Little Go, as at present con- 
stituted, has not long to live. 

From the reform of the professoriate to the 
reform of Little Go is, perhaps, a bathos; but I 
have no doubt that there are some of your readers 
who will be more pleased to hear that there is a 
prospect of the extinction of their old enemies, 
‘the extra subjects,” than that the Commis- 
sioners think a chair of Astronomical Physics 
indispensable to a well-regulated anaes 








THE EIKON BASILIKE, 
III. 

Tue next letter in order of date among the 
Nicholas papers is a draft of a letter from 
Charles II. to that same Monsieur Porrée so 
often mentioned in the first letter of 1650, and, 
although ten years later in date than that one, 
shows that Charles still fully and openly be- 
lieved in his father being the real author of the 
Eikon. The words between inverted commas 
show the original form of the draft :— 


Breda May 20 1660. 
Monsieur Porrée : 

Jay tousjours souhaitte de voir le 
liure du feu roy mon Pere en beau francois et vous 
auez touché mes souhaits, cela, et le soin que vous 
auez de desabuser le monde en ce qui est de la 
fermete de ma creance marque“nt” asses laffection 
que vous faites profession d’auoir pour moy et dont 
“ Jay tire” vous mauez donné beaucoup de preuues ; 
aussy vous puisje asseurer que J’en ay tout le res- 
sentiment qu'il faut et comme Je pretends de de- 
mentir par ma constance dans la relligion “ protes- 
tante”’ Reformee tous les faux bruits que mes 
ennemis ont malicieusement fait courir a mon 
“deso” prejudice “par ma constance dans la 
Relligion Protestante”: vous deues croire que Je 
noublieray pas les bons offices que vous me rendés, 
en repoussant ces calomnies qui m’attaquent par ou 
je suis le plus “le plus” sensible, et que Je seray 
tousjours. 

Endorsed: A Monsieur Porree. 


The next paper is a printed broadside, ap- 
parently an advertisement to a new edition :— 


M.S. 
Sanctissimi Regis, & Martyris, Caroli. 
Siste Viator. 
Luge, Obmutesce, Mirare ! 
Memento Caroli Illius 
Nominis pariter, & Pietatis Insignissime, Primi, 
Magne Britannie Regis: 

Qui Rebellium Perfidia primo Deceptus, 
Dein Perfidorum Rabie Percussus, 
Inconcussus tamen Legum & Fidei Defensor, 
Schismaticorum Tyrannidi Succubuit, 
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Anno 
Salutis a MDCXLVIII. 
Servitutis Nostre . 
Felicitatis Sue, } Primo, 

Corona Terrestri Spoliatus, Celesti Donatus, 
Sileant Autem Periturz Tabellz : 
Perlege Reliquias, vere Sacras, Carolinas, 
In Queis, 

Sui Mnemosynem, ere perenniorem, 
vivacius exprinit, 


Illa, Ila, 
"EIK'QN BASIAIKH’, 

This is placed with His Majesties Pourtraicture, 
in St. Olaves Silver-Street Church, in London, with 
his Works in Folio under it. 

Although the above broadside bears no date, 
I have little doubt that it refers to the collection 
of the works of Charles I. printed by Royston 
under the patronage of Charles II. soon after 
the Restoration, which perished in the great fire 
of London in 1666. I have found a similar 
broadside to it, with the exception of the last 
paragraph, in an edition of Perenchief’s ‘ Life of 
Charles I.,’ printed together with the Eikon by 
Royston, but bearing no date of publication. 

Next I will give the three examples quoted 
from the king’s book by Nicholas in his private 
memoranda, of which I spoke in my second 
letter. These notes are arranged under subject 
headings, such as ‘‘ Atheisme,” ‘‘ Revenge,” 
** Solitariness,” &c., and are illustrated by texts 
from Scripture chiefly, and by frequent quota- 
tions from Bishop Hall and Diodati’s annota- 
tions. Once Bacon’s essays are used, and only 
three times, so far as I can make out, do sen- 
tences occur from the Eikon, or, as Nicholas 
styles it, the ‘‘ Kings Booke.” The first ex- 
tract is under the heading ‘‘ Concerning 
Tumultes d& populaces, & instabillity of 
People. Tumults are the hounds that attend 
the cry & hollow of those men, who hunt 
after faccions and privat designes to the ruyne 
of Church & State. K[ing]es booke fol. 97.” 
Turning to the Eikon I find the original in the 
middle of chap. xi., at the end of a sentence 
remarkable for its incompleteness. But what 
proves that Nicholas was in possession of a MS. 
copy of the Eikon is his not referring to the 
pages of a printed book, but to the leaves of a 
manuscript (fol. 97). And this at once carries 
us back to the well-known story of Charles I. 
writing the Eikon at Carisbrooke Castle on 
separate leaves, and pinning them up behind 
the tapestry on the walls of his prison room. 
The next quotation is under the heading of 
** Examples. The goodness of mens intentions 
will not excuse the scandall & contagion of 
ill examples. k[{ing]es booke. 105.” This is near 
the beginning of chap. xii. in the printed copies, 
but has a different reading of ‘‘ their examples,” 
which Nicholas, quoting from the original MS., 
gives as ‘‘ill examples.” The third quotation 
is under the head of ‘‘ Contre la passion et Vire. 
The excesse of impotent passions iniures a man 
more then his greatest enemies can. k[ing]es 
booke. 56.” This is to be found in chap. viii. of 
the printed copy. 

There is only one more document among the 
Nicholas papers which I have found to have 
any reference to the Eikon, and that is the 
letter of John Earle, in which he dedicates 
his Latin translation of the king’s book to 
Charles II. The dedication is in Latin, this 
letter in English and somewhat fuller, but the 
Latin one having been so often printed, I have 
not thought it necessary to give it here in extenso; 
for the same reason also I have omitted the 
letter printed by Bray in Evelyn’s Memoirs, to 
which I made allusion before. Besides all this 
additional evidence on behalf of Charles I., I 
have formerly in these columns drawn attention 
to two statements, one by Gauden, another by 
his supporters, both of which I have completely 
disproved: the first that the Greek motto at the 
foot of the frontispiece alludes, as Gauden de- 
clared in his sermon of January 30th, 1660, to 
Constantine, whereas it really refers to Con- 
stantius; and secondly, that the letters 


*G. D.” at the end of the verses on the 





frontispiece stand for ‘‘Gauden, Dean,” or 
“‘Gauden designed,” not Gulielmus Dugard. 
This latter explanation, suggested by Dr. Words- 
worth, my discovery of the diary of Dugard’s 
brother, wherein he constantly uses that re- 
markable D, has proved beyond all question. 
Also, as Dr. Wordsworth has pointed out, 
Gauden’s letters to the Chancellor and the 
Duke of York, found among the North papers, 
were never sent, and consequently never re- 
ceived. Thus it comes at last that Gauden has 
nothing to show that his claim was ever allowed 
or listened to or rewarded by any one. 

Before I close this subject I wish to publish a 
letter I have found, and which, so far as I know, 
has never been printed. It has, I venture to 
think, an indirect bearing of very considerable 
value on the joint claim of Gauden and his wife 
tc the forgery of the Eikon. It is a joint letter 
from them both to Henry Cromwell, Deputy of 
Ireland, the son of that man whose character 
and motives, if their story be true, they had made 
both of them a most deliberate and cold-blooded 
attempt to blacken and vilify to the utmost, by 
the language used throughout the Eikon towards 
that party of which he was the acknowledged 
head and leader. Let every impartial and honest 
inquirer into this question of the authorship 
of the Eikon read carefully for himself and 
weigh well the sentiments here expressed by the 
Gaudens towards the family of the Cromwells. 
Let him remember that this letter was composed 
and sent within three years of the Gaudens’ 
setting up their claim, and that as they had 
abused to the utmost Cromwell’s party in the 
Eikon, so Mrs. Gauden at least continued to 
abuse them after the Restoration. Above all, 
let the reader mark that significant phrase :— 
“* The fate of books is like that of many trees to 
bring forth nothing but leaves. Being not read 
by many and valewed by few.” Is it possible to 
believe that the Gaudens could thus speak of 
books while all the time they knew that their 
joint work had brought forth fruit to the ex- 
tent of almost recalling the Stuarts, had been 
read by millions, and been valued by all as the 
work of THE KING? I now subjoin the letter :— 


{Lansd. MS. 822, f. 1.] 

My Lord the renowne of your Lordships gouer- 
ment with such piety justice and clemency as giues 
life and recouery to that state of Ireland which was 
lately languishing & dying This (just Honor 
hath made many your precy admirers who (yet 
are humbly obseruant of that distance wherein they 
stand to your Lordships eminent place and authority 
noe lesse than your virtues; In this number I may 
owne my selfe and my wife whose great content it 
is to heare of that happines which your Lordship and 
your Lady enjoy; and to find by that Gentleman 
who lately came from your Lordship that wee alsoe 
are soe happy as to reteine some place in your 
memorys and fauours of which he gaue vs soe par- 
ticular assurance that wee haue taken this confidence 
to expresse our thankfull sense of that honor your 
Lordship and your Lady are pleased to doe vs, when 
you voutsafe to think a kind thought of vs as 

ersons condemned to obscurity ; Neuer to bee re- 
eiued except by such a barren way of industry as is 
sometimes giuen mee by such sad occasions as that 
of my nephew Will Russels and Mr. Rob. Rich’s 
death. To the vrne of this last I haue beene invited 
by your Lordships Sister the Lady Frances to Con- 
secrate a litle monument; which possibly _ (as 
marble) bee durable though it bee fruitlesse ; vnlesse 
it bee productiue of your Lordships fauour and 
acceptance, beyond that degree which it expects in 
England ; The fate of books is like that of many 
trees to bring forth nothing but leaues. Being not 
read by many and valewed by few especially yf they 
strike vpon just securitys becoming all good Chris- 
tians and wise to lay to heart ; Noe discouragements 
in England haue hindred mee from presenting my 
sense of otheres deathes & my owne mortality to 
your Lordships view. The rather because I haue 
heard that your Lordship hath beenea noble asserter 
of our Riches honor euen in Ireland; The vindica- 
tion of which I willingly vndertook against a great 
streame of vulgar pe = ; Being satisfied in this 
that I did the part of justice & gratitude to the 
dead; my ambition must bee to performe such 
actions as are their owne reward ; Among which I 
hope this is one; A copy of which I adventure vpon 
your Lordships and your Ladys acceptance ; who in 
your highest secular advancements carry soe mode- 








rate a temper of minds & actions as willingly reflects 
vpon the end of all these momentary dreams ; It is 
some recompense to my paines that I haue hereby 
an opportunity to expresse to your Lordship & 
your excellent Lady how much wee are ambitious 
to liue worthy of that fauour your noblenesses were 
pleased to expresse to 
Your Lordships very 
humble seruants 
Jo[hn] El{isabeth} Gauden 


London 
May 24 
1658, 
[Lansd. 822, f. 2 B.} 
Addressed : 
hese 
to the right Hon 
the Lord Deputy of 
Ireland 
present, 
Endorsed : 


24 May 58 

M' Jo, Gauden. 

Epwarp Scort. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have visited 
the Lambeth Library to examine for myself 
Gauden’s letters to Lord Bristol, and in a copy 
of Earle’s Latin translation of the Eikon, dated 
1649, formerly belonging to Archbishop Tenison, 
I have found the following memorandum in his 
Grace’s own writing :— 

“D. Mew L‘ B. of Winchester had often told me 
(& He repeated it again before y* B. of Peterburgh 
in y* B” Chaber on Jan. 30', 1699-8 bef: we went to 
West: Abbey) that at Naseby-fight, he saw y* K* 
Closet Keep’ before y* fight began, carry out the 
Kings Papers, to y* Camp; & yt aft® y® Fight, he 
saw divers of Them torn & amdgst these fragm* took 
up some pieces of Eix: Bao: written wt y* Kings 
own hand. Tho, Cantuar,” 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. J. P. Macxrynoy, late of the 25th Regi- 
ment and formerly of the 72nd Highlanders, 
is compiling, in conjunction with Mr. 8. H. 
Shadbolt, a memorial work on the last South 
African campaign, which will be dedicated 
by permission to Field-Marshal H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge. The volume is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. Its leading features will be detailed 
accounts of the various engagements; cabinet 
photographs of the officers of the British 
army who have fallen ; and complete lists of 
the officers who were engaged in the war, 
with records of their services. 


Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. have in the 
press a new volume by Mr. Charles Marvin, 
entitled ‘The Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the 
Disastrous Russian Campaign against the 
Akhal Tekke Turcomans, and the Retreat 
to the Caspian.’ The work is derived almost 
exclusively from the letters of the Russian 
correspondents attached to the expedition, 
and embodies a complete description of the 
heights beyond the Kopet Dagh, and the 
military operations accompanying the attack 
upon Dergeel Tepe; the latter beingillustrated 
by Russian plans representing the aspect 
of the battle at different periods of the day. 
The accounts given by the correspondents 
of the defeats of the army and the sufferings 
attending its retreat are exceedingly circum- 
stantial, and are said to throw fresh light 
upon the campaign. Appended to the work 
are a description of that terra incognita the 
Akhal Tekke region, a review of the late 
campaign by Major-General Markozoff, and 
maps and march-routes of the country lying 
between Tchikishlar and Askabat. 

Mr. R. L. Srevenson has produced @ 
third set of his charming tmpressions de 
voyage. The book is called ‘The Amateur 
Emigrant,’ and sets forth how its author 
journeyed as a steerage passenger from 
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Glasgow to New York, and how he after- 
wards went out West, from New York to 
California, in an emigrant train. His nar- 
rative will most probably see daylight first in 
the pages of a monthly magazine. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Stevenson has for some 
time had in preparation a little monograph 
on Thoreau. The ‘Essays’ announced by 
us some weeks since will be published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 


Rumovr attributes the article in the 
Quarterly Review on the life of Bishop 
Wilverforce to Dean Burgon. We cannot 
vouch for the truth of this statement, but 
malicious people say that only a member 
of the Chapter of Chichester could have 
written a long article on the book and so 
entirely ignored its author, Canon Ashwell. 


Tue English Executive Committee of the 
International Literary Association have made 
arrangements for a series of so-called ‘‘ Lite- 
rary Monday Afternoons ’”—which, however, 
will be musical as well as literary—in aid 
of the funds of the society. The lectures, 
concerts, readings, recitals, and dramatic 
scenes, to which the ‘Literary Monday 
Afternoons” are to be devoted, will be given 
by various persons of distinction, and it is 
announced that on each occasion there will 
be ‘a reception.” The scene of operations 
will be Steinway Hall, where, on Feb. 23rd, 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, M.P., will read selec- 
tions from ‘Ginx’s Baby.’ At this, the 
opening afternoon, the Lord Mayor will 
officiate as chairman. On March 8th Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., will deliver a lecture 
on ‘The Heroines of Modern Fiction.’ This 
will be followed, at the interval of a fort- 
night, by the appearance of Mr. W. R. 8. 
Ralston, who will tell some Russian stories. 
On the 5th of April Sir Julius Benedict will 
deliver a lecture, with musical illustrations, 
on Weber, whose favourite pupil he is 
known to have been; and Sir Julius will, 
in the course of the season, deliver another 
musical lecture on Mendelssohn. On May 
3lst the Earl of Dunmore will give a 
concert, when he will conduct the excellent 
little orchestra, with M. Sainton as leader, 
which has given so much pleasure at his 
lordship’s private concerts. On this occasion 
it is hoped that the Prince of Wales will be 
present. A concert, too, of a mixed cha- 
racter is being arranged, so that one way 
and another the International Literary Asso- 
ciation will obtain this season a good deal 
of active literary and artistic support. 

Mr. Hamitton Aipf has a new novel in 
the press, the title of which is ‘Poet and 
Peer.’ It is a story of modern life. 


WE understand that the sixth volume of 
Mr. Foley’s ‘Records of the English Pro- 
vince of the Society of Jesus’ will soon be 
in the binder’s hands. It is principally 
based on the transcripts of original and un- 
published documents recently procured from 
the English College at Rome by the Royal 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. These 
documents comprise the annals of the col- 
lege, the personal statements of students in 
answer to the interrogatories put to them 
on entering the college, and the Pilgrim- 
book of the ancient English Hospice at Rome. 
Both college and hospice were handed over 
in 1580 by Gregory XIII. to the English 
Jesuits, in whose hands they remained for 
nearly two hundred years. During that 


time some 1,500 students passed through 
| the college, including members of most of 
the leading Catholic families in England, 
and their narratives, as well as the account 
of the visitors to the hospice, furnish valu- 
able matter both to the historian and the 
genealogist. Among the interesting docu- 
ments contained in these volumes is the 
report of Cardinal Sega, who was appointed 
in 1596 by the Holy See to visit the college 
and inquire into the complaints of the 
students—complaints said to have been 
fomented and encouraged by Elizabeth and 
her ministers—as well as a number of papers 
from the Public Record Office, containing lists 
of priests and the families that entertained 
them, and some curious accounts of searches 
after Catholics concealed in London. 


Mr. Escorr’s book called ‘ England : its 
People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ which we re- 
viewed about three months ago, is being 
translated into French and German. 


Pror. Monrer Witi1AMs, who lectures at 
the London Institution on the 16th upon 
‘Indian Religious Life,’ will be accompanied 
by Pandit Sydmaji Krishnavarma, who 
will afterwards illustrate the mode of 
chanting the Vedas and other points in the 
lecture. 

THE Record Society for the publication of 
original documents relating to Lancashire 
and Cheshire is about to print the first 
volume of the ‘ Registers of the Parish of 
Prestbury, in Cheshire,’ the largest parish in 
the county, the registers of which are full of 
valuable information. The volume of ‘Lan- 
cashire Inquisitions Post Mortem,’ which is 
being edited for the Society by Mr. J. Paul 
Rylands, is nearly completed, but will not 
be issued till the Society’s other volumes are 
ready in July next. It abounds in valuable 
genealogical and topographical information 
relating to Lancashire, all of which is quite 
new. 

Mr. W. M‘Comatg, of Tillyfour, the well- 
known agriculturist, died on Sunday last 
at the age of seventy-five. He deserves 
notice in these columns as the author of 
‘Cattle and Cattle-Breeders,’ a small but 
interesting and popular work, full of pleasant 
reminiscences of Scottish rural life in the 
early portion of the present century. 

Messrs. Macmirtan & Co. will shortly 
publish a translation of ‘The Skies and 
Weather Forecasts of Aratus,’ with notes 
by Mr. E. Poste, of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Though the poems are chiefly interesting as 
belonging to the literature of infant astro- 
nomy and as a specimen of the popular 
weather wisdom of the day, there is yet 
a certain charm in the poet’s treatment of 
very familiar objects, such as the sun, the 
moon and stars, rocks, goats, frogs, and the 
like. Mr. Poste’s volume will contain notes 
for the enlightenment of those not deeply 
versed in astronomical lore. 

Tne Viennese papers state that Prof. Max 
Miiller has written to the students of the 
University there, expressing his regret at 
not being able this year to comply with their 
request to deliver some lectures at Vienna. 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. E. T. 
Gibson, who has left a Syrian grammar in 
manuscript. The obituary of the week 
includes M. Granier de Cassagnac, the well- 





known journalist, and Canon Oakeley. 





Tue historical romance of ‘ Louki Laras,’ 
edited by M. Demetrios Bikelas, a French 
version of which was noticed in our columns 
a fortnight ago, is being translated into 
English. It has already been reproduced 
in German, and will shortly be introduced 
to Italian and Danish readers. 


Dr. Gorpon Hake has in the press a new 
volume of poems, which will be published 
early next month. It is entitled ‘Maiden 
Ecstasy,’ and consists of fourteen stories, 
each illustrating a phase of maiden love. 


As the daily papers have been full of 
the achievement of the young lady at Girton 
College who obtained so many marks from 
the Examiners for the Mathematical Tripos 
that she would have taken the eighth place 
among the Wranglers had she been allowed 
to compete, it may be as well to remark that 
on the result of the Three Days’ examina- 
tion she stood third. The merit of her 
achievement is enhanced by the fact that 
when she entered at Girton her mathe- 
matical reading was comparatively slight, 
while most of the first fifteen Wranglers 
had already ‘“‘read high” before they went 
to Cambridge. 

Mr. Doveras, of Edinburgh, is preparing 
to publish Dr. Arthur Mitchell’s Rhind 
Lectures in Archeology, delivered in 
Edinburgh in 1876, 1877, and 1878. The 
first series is entitled ‘The Past in the 
Present, and What is Civilization?’ It will 
be followed immediately by the second series, 
‘The Present in the Past, and What is 
Savagery ?’ 

Dr. ScHroEpER will publish shortly 
‘Ricardi Bentleii Opuscula Philologica.’ 
The first part, containing the notes extracted 
from his copies of Greek and Latin authors 
now in the British Museum, is in the press, 
and is to appear this month. The second 
part, containing all that Dr. Schroeder 
could find in Cambridge, is to appear in 
March or April. 

German scholars in this country will be 
glad to hear that Dr. Daniel Sanders is now 
issuing a supplement to his great German 
dictionary, which will retain its value as an 
excellent and handy lexicographical work of 
reference even when the gigantic ‘ Worter- 
buch’ of the brothers Grimm has been 
completed. 


A yew novel, entitled ‘ Lily of the Valley,’ 
by Mrs. Randolph, the author of ‘ Gentian- 
ella,’ &c., in three volumes, will be shortly 
published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 
Mr. Joseph Hatton’s new novel, ‘ Three 
Recruits, and the Girls they left behind 
Them,’ will be published in March. 

Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
will issue in a few days an annotated edition 
of Goethe’s ‘ Iphigenie auf Tauris,’ by Prof. 
Buchheim. There will be an elaborate com- 
mentary. The drama will be preceded by a 
critical introduction containing, besides an 
analysis, a comparison between the Euri- 
pidean ‘Iphigenia’ and the ‘Iphigenie’ of 
Goethe. 

Tue Hamburg daily paper, Der Corre- 
spondent, now in existence a century and a 
half, has issued its jubilee number. It has 
appended to this two fac-similes of the paper 
as it appeared on the last day of 1731 and 
the first day of 1740. The former contains 
the manifesto issued by Frederick the Great 
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on his entry into Silesia that December. The | authorities. 


document is especially curious on account 
of the obviously sophistical justifications 
which the king adduces for this step. The 
New Year’s number contains a congratula- 
tory poem, full of conventional phrases and 
courtier-like expressions that do not seem 
to have flowed easily from the pen of the 
Correspondent’s laureate. The shape of the 
old newspaper is small quarto, the paper 
grey and hand made, the type Gothic. The 
management promise to issue some further 
curiosities from their carefully kept archives. 

S1cnor Giacomo Pisanr will publish in 
the course of the year a work upon con- 
stitutional monarchy, entitled ‘ Discorsi sulla 
Storia d’ Inghilterra.’ 

Tue King of the Hellenes has just con- 
ferred the gold cross of an officer of the Royal 
Order of the Saviour on Mr. G. Macmillan, 
in acknowledgment of his exertions in the 
promotion of Hellenic studies. The author of 
‘The Epic of Hades’ has also been decorated 
by King George. 








SCIENCE 


ZOOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Cassell’s Natural History. Edited by P. Martin 
Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. Vol. III. (Cassell & 
Co.) 

In the third volume of this popular work the 

account of the mammalia is brought to an end 

and that of the birds fairly entered upon. Of 
the former the description of the ruminating 
ungulates was prepared by the late Prof. 

Garrod, and is marked by his characteristic 

thoroughness and clearness of exposition. The 

rodents are treated of by Mr. W. 8. Dallas, who 
has succeeded in giving an excellent account of 
their habits and of their somewhat complicated 
affinities to one another. The edentates and 
non-placental mammals are undertaken by the 
editor, and with this portion we confess to being 
not a little disappointed. It is difficult to 
understand how Prof. Duncan can refuse to 
such forms as Priodontes, Tolypeutes, and 

Acanthoglossus the generic rank which he 

accords to Arctopithecus and Tamandua; it is 

still more strange that he should have approved 

a woodcut which represents a thylacine preying 

upon an ornithorhynchus, which must be at 

least four feetlong. But it is strangest of all to 
find the monotremes treated as a sub-order of 
the marsupialia, without (so far as we can find) 
any hint of the fact that the Didelphia and 

Ornithodelphia are regarded as separate sub- 

classes of mammalia by almost every modern 

zoologist. Mr. R. B. Sharpe has undertaken 
the heavy task of dealing with the whole class 

Aves, and he has set himself to work with his 

usual energy, presenting us in the present 

volume with a very readable account of the 
principal forms of the orders Accipitres and 

Picariz. To these he has prefixed a chapter on 

anatomy (in the preparation of which he acknow- 

ledges the assistance of Mr. F. Jeffrey Bell) and 

a scheme of the arrangement which he intends 

to follow. Classification and nomenclature are 

at present such ‘‘burning questions” among 
ornithologists that we forbear criticism on these 
points. 

Animal Life. By E. Percival Wright, M.A. 
(Same publishers. ) 

To write a popular work on the whole animal 

kingdom which shall be fairly on a level with our 

present knowledge is indeed an herculean task, 
and Prof. Percival Wright certainly does not 
ask for too much when he requests a ‘‘ kindly 
criticism” from specialists. He has evidently 


bestowed much labour on the work, and seems | 
generally to have been fortunate in his choice of ' 





We should be glad to end this 
notice here, but we are bound to protest 
against the extraordinary carelessness by which 
these merits are counterbalanced. Surely Prof. 
Wright cannot have corrected his own proofs ? 
Had he done so he could scarcely have passed 
such a grotesque statement as that dormice 
have no colon. Nor does it require a specialist 
to detect the fact that a number of the illustra- 
tions are ludicrously misnamed. Among familiar 
British birdsthe great-crested grebe does duty for 
the eared grebe, Richardson’s skua for the great 
skua, the garganey for the teal, the brent goose 
for the bernicle, the bittern for the heron, the 
pied wagtail for the grey wagtail, the house 
marten for the swallow, the crow (or raven) for 
the rook, and the house sparrow for the so-called 
“hedge sparrow” or hedge warbler! Whena 
scientific man takes up popular work he might 
at least give suflicient attention to details to 
avoid the perpetration of such gross and inex- 
cusable blunders. 


Handbook to Diagrams of Zoology. By Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. Sheets I. and II. 
(Edinburgh, Johnston. ) 

TuHeEsE handbooks are intended as guides to the 

use of a series of large coloured diagrams pre- 

pared by Messrs. Johnston for class instruction 
in connexion with Dr. Wilson’s various text- 
books. The sheets sent to us illustrate the 
form and anatomy of typical forms of Protozoa, 

Ceelenterata, Echinozoa, and Annulosa, and, 

being well executed and moderate in price, they 

will doubtless be useful to teachers who adopt 

Dr. Wilson’s system. 








THE INDIA MUSEUM. 

Tae reorganization of the India Museum, 
under the energetic administration of the Science 
and Art Department, is making rapid progress, 
and there is now little doubt of its being re- 
opened to the public on the 1st of May next. 
The Museum, as has already been announced, is 
to be kept, at least for the present, in the same 
galleries in which it has been lodged during the 
last six years, and will be enriched by the 
addition of the Indian collections hitherto 
exhibited in the South Kensington Museum, 
and by a selection of the historical Indian 
trophies belonging to the Queen, from Windsor, 
and several invaluable private loans. In 
this way we shall at last have an Indian 
Museum worthy of the country. Nothing can 
be wiser than the appointment of Mr. Caspar 
Purdon Clarke to its charge, in subordination to 
the South Kensington Museum authorities, Mr. 
Clarke is possessed of a wide and thorough 
knowledge of the technicalities of Oriental art, 
while his practical capacity for organizing an 
Indian Museum was proved beyond dispute by 
the success of the British Indian section of 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878. The Duke of 
Buckingham has appointed Dr. Birdwood to 
write a popular illustrated monograph on the 
industrial arts of India, and also as Official 
Referee for the India Museum. As Referee the 
latter gentleman has recommended the illumina- 
tion of the present dark staircases at either end 
of the galleries with maps, painted on the walls 
in fresco, illustrating the gradual development 
of European knowledge of the geography and 
commerce of the East Indies. It is a fine 
idea, and we are glad to understand that it has 
been favourably entertained, and is likely to be 
carried out under the direction of Col. Yule, 
C.B. It may not be possible to execute the 
whole scheme at once, but a commencement 
will be made. The maps will be drawn in the 
quaint style of the originals from which they 
will be reproduced, with the seas coloured blue. 
We regret to find that another proposal made 
by the Official Referee, to repaint the walls 
of the exhibition galleries in Roman ochre, has 
not been adopted, and they will be repainted in 
the rueful French green which they have worn 
ever since 1862. It is a deplorable mistake. 





Fortunately it can be easily and cheaply corrected 
at any time, Roman ochre being one of the 
cheapest pigments in common use. The inci- 
dent, however, illustrates the weak point in the 
administration of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and it is as well to mark its true perti- 
nence. The administrative intelligence and 
vigour of the department are admirable, but it 
seems to lack, on its executive side, the right 
feeling for art. This becomes obvious on cast- 
ing a glance at the miserable agglomeration 
of ruined and mouldering sheds and shanties, 
halls and galleries, in wood and iron, brick 
and terra cotta, into which the Department and 
the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
have gradually changed the once picturesque 
neighbourhood of Kensington Gore. It is the 
natural result of making science and art the 
slaves and drudges of a department of which 
they should be the spiritual masters. The crying 
need at South Kensington, in short, is to bring 
it under the same sort of influences as have 
made the British Museum the noblest exposition 
of the art of antiquity in the world. But this 
is a matter by itself, to which we may return on 
some future occasion ; for it is clear that the 
reform which has been commenced with the 
transfer of the India Museum to the Science 
and Art Department will not now rest until the 
many ‘‘ burning questions” connected with the 
fortuitous concatenation of the national museums 
at South Kensington have been taken up and 
finally settled on some comprehensive and en- 
during plan. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Tye telegram sent by Mr. Chirnside—not 
Chernside, as Sir R. Alcock has it—from 
Mozambique is of peculiar interest. Two days 
after Mr. Thomson, the leader of the Royal 
Geographical Society’s expedition, arrived at 
Bambe, at the south end of Lake Tanganyika, 
the Livingstonia mission party, headed by Mr. 
J. Stewart, C.E., and Mr. “Moir, reached the 
same place. The discovery that the two great 
navigable lakes, Nyassa and Tanganyika, running 
north and south, are separated by only 250 miles 
of level country points out that this route is 
destined to become a great highway. That the 
natives are friendly is most important, and their 
possessing cattle proves the absence of the 
Tsetse fly. Before long we shall see a road 
connecting the two lakes. It is notable how ad- 
mirably the missionaries have managed the once 
dreaded Mazitu, the outlying tribes of the Zulu 
race, who were reputed so warlike and savage. 

Lieut. G. Bove’s account of Nordenskiéld’s 
circumnavigation of Asia has appeared in the 
Bollettino of the Italian Geographical Society, 
and is accompanied by numerous maps and other 
illustrations. It is by far the most ample notice 
of that memorable voyage hitherto published, 
and contains, in addition to extended notes on 
the Chukchis and on other subjects, a detailed 
statement of meteorological observations made 
from October, 1878, to June, 1879. 

L’Esploratore for January publishes a long 
letter from Gessi Pasha, descriptive of the war 
which that intrepid explorer waged against the 
negroes of the Bahr el Ghazal. 

The first number of Kettler’s Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Geographie has made its appear- 
ance. Thus far it does not differ, in the cha- 
racter of its articles, from similar periodicals. 
Dr. Pietschmann once more discusses the worn- 
out question of the Landfall of Columbus, with- 
out adding anything strikingly new to what has 
already been said on that subject by Becher, 
Major, and Peschel ; Dr. Kohn supplies a trans- 
lation of Siervertzof’s account of Russian ex- 
plorations of the Pamir; and the editor treats 
of the geographical position of Brunswick and 
its influence upon the development of that old 
Hanse town. The reviews are well done, and 
amongst the ‘‘ Notizen” there is a reference to 
the more important reviews of geographical 
works, which is likely to prove of some service. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—Jan. 29.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read: ‘English Repro- 
duction Tables,’ by Dr. W. Farr,—‘ A Note on Pro- 
tagon,’ by Prof. Gamgee,—‘ The Induction of Electric 
Currents in Infinite Plates and Spherical Shells,’ by 
Prof. C. Niven—and ‘On the Physical Constants of 
Liquid Hydrochloric Acid, by Mr. G. Ansdell. 








SocrETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 29.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The following gentle- 
men were appointed Auditors for the past year: 
E. Freshfield, Dr. Ogle, H. C. Coote, and H. S. 
Milman. — The following were appointed Local 
Secretaries: Rev. J. Beck (Suffolk), Rev. T. Arm- 
field (Essex), Mr. T. F. Kirby (Hampshire), and Mr. 
E. Purser (Asia Minor).—Lord Dillon exhibited a 
gold bracelet, composed of hollow gold cylinders 
strung together, found at Pompeii, and given by 
Ferdinand I., King of the Two Sicilies, to Mr. W. R. 
Hamilton, formerly Fellow and Vice-President of 
the Society, who between 1822-1824 was ambassador 
at the Court of Naples, and who was connected by 
marriage with the Dillon family.—Mr. R. W. Binns 
exhibited an achievement of arms of the time of 
Elizabeth, comprising the arms of all the peers 
of the realm at that time for the year to which it 
belonged, painted on a square panel, which was the 
rey of a so-called Hadley Club, near Worcester, 
which had existed for upwards of a century. On 
this object Mr. A. W. Franks made some remarks in 
identification of certain coats of arms which were 
rather obscure.—Mr. J. H. Middleton communicated 
an account of two marble pillars in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, which had belonged—as was 
shown from Sandford’s engraving, and from un- 
doubted marks of Torrigiano’s handiwork—to the 
high altar of Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster 
Abbey.— The Secretary stated he had received 
a communication from Mr. W. Burges, pointing 
out that he had already incidentally indicated the 
provenance of these pillars in a report he had made 
41874) on the altar screen at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge.—The Rev. W. D. Macray communicated an 
account of a curious volume, a small quarto of 
fifty-three pages, which seems to baye entirely 
escaped the notice of those who have studied and 
written the history of Henry VIII. It was published, 
circa 1541, under the title ‘L’Oraison et Remon- 
strance de haulte et puissante Dame Madame Marie 
de Cleves, Sceur de treshault et puissant Seigneur le 
Duc de Juilliers, de Cleves, et de Gueldres: Faicte 
au Roy d’Angleterre et 4 ceulx de son Conseil. 
Joannes a Luxemburgo III. faciebat.’ It was printed, 
as the colophon states, at “La Riuou par Maistre 
Nicole Paris, Maistre és Arts, treshumble Serviteur 
et Imprimeur de hault et puissant Seigneur Messire 
Jean de Luxembourg.” By “Riuou” is meant 
L’Arrivour (Lat. Ripatorium), a Cistercian monastery 
in the diocese of Troyes (founded A.D. 1140), where 
John of Luxembourg (third son of Charles of Luxem- 
bourg, Count of Brienne), Abbot of Ivry and Arri- 
vour, third Bishop of Pamiers, had set up a printing 
press, under the direction of Nicole Paris, a printer 
whom he had brought from Troyes. (See the ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de Géographie 4 1’ Usage du Libraire,’ par 
un Bibliophile, s. v. “Ripatorium.”) Mr. Macray 
believed that the chief reason why this book had 
thus escaped the notice of historians was the blunder 
in the title, by which Anne is made to bear the name 
of her mother, Mary of Cleves. The book appears to 
have been written at the moment when the separa- 
tion of Anne from Henry VIII. was under discussion, 
and is under the form of an appeal from Anne her- 
self to the king, and amid the flattery with which it 
abounds are some sharp insinuations and reproaches, 
which must have irritated the monarch not a little. 
The covert object of the book—which the French 
king promised the English ambassador Paget should 
be suppressed (see State Papers, Hen, VIII., part v. 
p. 660)—was no doubt to damage Henry VIII. in the 
_ of Europe. A second edition, however, followed 
the first, in spite of the promise of Francis I., and 
from France the book passed into Italy, where a 
translation appeared at Bologna in 1558 ; but, strange 
to say, no mention has ever been made by any 
English writer of this attempt to enlist sympathy 
abroad in favour of Anne of Cleves. 





RoyaLt Socrety oF LITERATURE.—Jan. 28.— 
J. Haynes, Esq., in the chair—Dr. Ingleby read a 
paper ‘On the English Spelling Reform Deadlock,’ 
in which he stated that he had joined the English 
Spelling Reform Association because in the interest 
of education it appeared to him to be expedient to 
amend the existing spelling of English, the time 
having now arrived, he thought, when combined 
action should be adopted with the view of thoroughly 
improving the present system. He agreed that a 
normal orthography should be accepted for the 
spelling of our language ; but he was not prepared 
to accept a purely phonetic plan, the basis of which 


a careful notice of the schemes proposed by Dr. M. 
Bell and Mr. A. J. Ellis. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Jan, 21.—Anniversary Meet- 
ing.—Mr. J. W. Dunning, V.P., in the chair.—The 
following gentlemen were elected as Officers and 
Council for the ensuing year: President, Sir J. Lub- 
bock, Bart.; Zveasurer, E. Saunders; Librarian, 
F. Grut ; Secretaries, R. Meldola and W. L. Distant ; 
Other Members of Council, H. W. Bates, W. Cole, 
J. W. Dunning, F. du Cane Godman, O. Salvin, H.T. 
Stainton, 8. Stevens, and J. J. Weir.—In the absence 
of the President, an address was read by Mr. J. W. 
Dunning. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 3.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, President, in the chair.—It was 
announced that the Council had recently transferred 
Mr. John Penn to the class of Members.—The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of Mr. J. 
Tyndall as an Honorary Member; of Messrs. G. 
Anderson, J. C. Bothams, C. A. Brereton, T. W. 
Miles, and S. A. Stewart as Members; of Messrs. 
A. W. H. Bellingham, R. C. Brebner, J. G. Chandler, 
C. W. F. Farewell, J. R. George, C. H. Holme, H. B. 
Hutchings, G. Jameson, R. H. Julian, J. W. Logan, 
E. R. Morris, W. W. Shanks, C. L. Sim, G. H. Sykes, 
J. C. Vaudrey, and F. Walsh as Associate Members ; 
and of Capt. 8. Buckle, Messrs. R. Capper, C. Higgins, 
and J. O. Phillips as Associates. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Feb. 2.—The Duke of 
Northumberiand, President, in the chair.—His Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold, K.G., was elected an 
Honorary Member. Messrs. J. Carteighe and F. C. 
Mathieson were elected Members. 








SocteTy oF ARTS.—Jan. 30.—Admiral Selwyn in 
the chair.—A paper ‘On Herat’ was read before 
the Indian Section of the Society by Col. G. B. 
Malleson. 

Feb, 2.—The opening lecture of the second course 
of Cantor Lectures, ‘On the Manufacture of India- 
— and Gutta-Percha,’ was delivered by Mr. T. 

solas. 

Feb, 3.—W. C. Sargeaunt, Esq., in the chair.—A 
paper ‘On Social and Commercial Prospects in the 

‘ransvaal’ was read before the Foreign and Colonial 
Section of the Society by the Rev. G. Blencowe. 

Feb. 4.—C. R. Markham, Esq., in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘On Trade and Commerce with 
Siberia vid the Kara Sea,’ by Mr. H. Seebohm. 





SOcIETY OF ENGINEERS.—Jan. 28.—Mr. R. Paul- 
son Spice, the past President, presented the pre- 
miums of books which had been awarded to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen for papers read during the past 
year, viz.: To Mr. C. J. Alford, for his paper ‘On the 
Mineralogy of Sardinia,’ and to Mr. T. Andrews, for 
his paper * On Wrought Iron Axles.’—Mr. J. Bernays, 
who had been elected President for 1880, delivered 
his inaugural address. Mr. Bernays regretted the 
loss of the valuable services of Mr. P. F. Nursey, 
their late Secretary, who was now, however, still 
useful to the Society as a Member of Council. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—Fvb. 
Dr. 8. Birch, President, in the chair.—Six 
Members were elected.—The following paper was 
read : ‘Some Remarks on Excavations made in Tel- 
el-Yahoudee (the Mound of the Jew), near Cairo, 
and on some Antiquities brought therefrom and 
now in the British Museum,’ by Prof. T. H. Lewis. 
—Mr. Pinches announced that he hoped to be 
able to lay before the next meeting of the Society 
some account of a tablet of peculiar interest. So 
far as he had been able to examine it, it appeared to 
contain the annals of the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh years of the reign of 
Nabonidus (about B.c. 550-539), giving some new 
information. The reverse of the tablet contained 
facts of great historical importance—evidently the 
history of the last year of the reign of Nabonidus 
(B.C. 538), giving an account of the overthrow of 
this king and capture of his city of Babylon, on 
the 16th of the month Tammuz, by the celebrated 
= Gobryas, under Cyrus the Great, King of 

ersia, 


3.— 
new 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Jan. 27.—Anni- 
versary Meeting.—Mr. E. B. Tylor, President, in the 
chair.—The following gentlemen were elected to 
serve as Officers and Council for the year 1880: 
President, E. B. Tylor; Vice- Presidents, Hyde 
Clarke, J. Evans, Prof. W. H. Flower, Major-General 
A. L. Fox, F. Galton,and Dr. A. Thomson; Directors 
and Ion. Sees., E. W. Brabrook, W. L. Distant, and 
J. E. Price; Zreasurer, F. G. H. Price; Council, 
Lieut.-Col. Godwin-Austen, Dr. J. Beddoe, Prof. 
G. Busk, C. H. E. Carmichael, W. B. Dawkins, Dr. 
S. Evans, A. W. Franks, Prof. Huxley, A. H. Keane, 
A. L. Lewis, Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., R. B. Martin, 
the Earl of Northesk, Prof. Rolleston, F. W. Rudler, 





ignores our usual pronunciation. Dr, Ingleby added 


Lord A, Russell, Rey. Prof. Sayce, A. Tylor, C. 8. 





Wake,and M. J. Walhouse.—The President delivered 
his annual address, in which he gave an outline of 
the progress of anthropological science during the 
last forty years, with special reference to the work 
now being done in Germany. 





NEW SHAKSPERE.—Jan. 23.—Mr. Tom Taylor in 
the chair—Mr. E. Rose read a paper ‘On the In- 
consistency of Time in Shakspeare’s Plays’ (suggested 
by Prof. Wilson’s notes on ‘Othello,’ and by Mr, 
P. A. Daniel’s ‘Time Analysis of Shakspeare’s Plays’), 
of which the following is a synopsis: 1. There is 
throughout Shakspeare’s plays a system of double 
(or inconsistent) time. The scenes are so linked 
together that the action is continuous, compressed 
into a few consecutive days, almost without a break ; 
yet, in all the tragedies and histories, the story 
evidently covers months or years of time. 2. This 
system combines the advantages of the classic 
unity of time with those of the romantic freedom 
in its treatment, and avoids the great drawbacks of 
both. It combines rapidity of action and sustained 
interest with probability, lifelikeness, and historic 
breadth of time. 3. Examples: The time in 
‘Richard III.’ fully analyzed, and the continuous 
time-connexion, from scene to scene, of the series of 
plays from ‘Richard II.’ to ‘Richard III.’ (eighty- 
seven years, 1398-1485). 4. Other dramatists have 
used this system, but less boldly and consistently. 
Others let time slip by—Shakspeare always marks 
its passage. 5. Shakspeare singularly careful in the 
construction of his plays, unequalled as a practical 
dramatist.—‘ Notes 'on the Time of “Romeo and 
Juliet” and of “Julius Cesar,”’’ by Messrs. Rolfe and 
H. Linde, were also read. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
London Institution, 5.—‘ Hibernation, Zstivation, and Migra- 
tion,’ Rev. J. G. Wood. 
= Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Church. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Manufacture of India-Rubber and Gutta- 
Percha,’ Lecture II., Mr. T. Bolas (Cantor Lecture). 
= Institute of British Architects, 8.—Adjourned Discussion on 
Architectural Competitions. 
G phical, 9.—‘ Afgh : Eastern Border of Pishin and 
the Basin of the Loras,’ Major-General Sir M. A. 8S. Biddulph. 
Royal Inetitution, 3.—‘ Physiology of Muscle,’ Prof. E. A. 
Schafer. 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Iron and Steel at Low Temperatures,’ Mr. 
J. J. Webster. 
— Anthropological Institute, 8.—‘Central South African Tribes 
from the South Coast to the Zambesi,’ Dr. E. Holub. 
‘Photographs of Stella 





_ Photographic, 8.—Annual Meeting ; 
Spectra,’ Dr. W. Huggins. 
Telegraph Engineers, 5.—‘ New Zealand Telegraphs,’ Mr. A. T. 
Maginnity ; ‘ Durability of Iron Wire,’ the President; ‘ Morse 
Signalling by Magneto-Electric Currents,’ Mr. A. Eden; ‘ Com- 
pensating Induction in Parallel Wires,’ Mr. C. H. Wilson. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ New Metallic Compound and its Applica- 
tion to Industrial and Artistic Purposes,’ Dr. G. Cole. 
- Microscopical, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Chemical Progress,’ Prof. Dewar. 
London Institution, 7.—‘ History of Writing,’ Prof. A. Sayce. 
- Society of Arts, 8.—‘ New Furnaces and Kilns for Burning Pot- 
tery,’ Mr. H. Guthrie. 
= Mathematical, 8.—‘ Geometrical Notes,’ Prof. H. J. 8. Smith; 
‘Reflections of Vibrations at the Confines of Two Media be- 
tween which the Transition is Gradual,’ and ‘On the Stability 
or Instability of certain Fluid Motions,’ Lord Rayleigh. 
_— Antiquaries, 84.—' Roll of Accounts of Sir John Daunce, Knight, 
temp. wens j III.,’ Part II., Mr. C. T. Martin. 
Astronomical, 3.—Anniversary. 
Quekett Microscopical, 7. 
Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Church 
New Shakspere, 8.—‘ Shelley's Use of Shakspeare,’ Mr. W. J. Craig. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Wheatstone’s Telegraphic Achievements,’ 
Mr. W. H. Preece. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Sebastian Bach,’ Prof. E. Pauer. 
— Physical, 3.—‘ Quartz-Iceland Spar Achromatic Spectroscope,’ 
Dr. W. H. Stone. 
Botanic, 33. 
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Science Gossiy. 


Tue Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union held its 
annual meeting at Huddersfield on the 17th 
ult., Dr. H. C. Sorby, the President, occupying 
the chair. Dr. Sorby gave his address in the 
evening, ‘ On the Structure and Origin of Lime- 
stone.’ Prof. Williamson, of Manchester, was 
elected as the next President. 


Pror. Forbes, at the meeting of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society on Wednesday, the 21st ult., 
described his instrument for detecting fire-damp 
and determining the quantity of light carburetted 
hydrogen in the air. Itis called the “damposcope.” 
The construction of it is very simple. Over the 
mouth of a straight brass tube is fixed a tuning- 
fork ; inside this brass tube slides another tube 
of the same metal, which is moved by a regulat- 
ing screw, so that the compound tube can be 
lengthened or shortened at will, and this move- 
ment is registered on a dial. To ascertain the 
amount of fire-damp in the pit, the instrument 
is taken to the suspected spot, the tuning-fork 
is set vibrating, and the screw turned until the 
maximum sound is emitted. The index is then 
read off, and it appears the quantity of gas can 
be determined to within one half per cent. 

WE have received an ‘‘ Explanatory Memoir” 
of certain sheets of the map of the Geological 
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Survey of Ireland, by Mr. G. H. Kinahan, with 
palzontological notes by Mr. W. H. Baily. It 
is very satisfactorily descriptive of the rocks of 
the county of Wexford, and contains much use- 
ful information. 

Tue death of Prof. David Thomson is an- 
nounced. For thirty-five years he occupied the 
chair of Natural Philosophy in the Aberdeen 
University, of which university he was the 
senior professor. In 1823 he published a paper, 
the result of careful observations, ‘On the 
Velocity of the Waves of the Sea.’ To the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers 
he communicated a paper ‘On Double-Cylinder 
Pumping Engines.’ The death is also an- 
nounced of General William Munro, of whose 
services to botany Sir Joseph Hooker gave an 
excellent sketch in Wednesday’s Times. 

Mr. Ranyarp writes :—‘‘ Dr. Wolf, of Zurich, 
has written to ask if I can obtain any informa- 
tion with regard to the following English astro- 
nomers: The Rev. John Michell, Nathaniel 
Pigott, Edward Pigott, Sir Henry Charles 
Englefield, John Goodricke, Thomas Wright of 
Durham, and Robert Wright. Dr. Wolf is 
writing a history of astronomy, and would be 
glad of any biographical information with re- 
spect to them.” 

M. A. Gufpuarp brought before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris in December a very 
interesting new phoneidoscopic process. If on 
the surface of freshly cleaned impure mercury 
some watery vapour is slightly condensed, 
coloured rings are produced. Vocal currents 
impress upon the mercury characteristic dia- 
grams. The vibration of matter is indicated by 
this arrangement much more sensitively than by 
powdered bodies. 

M. Marrié-Davy communicated to the Aca- 
demy on the 5th of January a memoir on 
‘Carbonic Acid in the Air in its Relations 
with the great Movements of the Atmosphere.’ 
This embraces a discussion of daily midday 
analyses from April, 1876, to June, 1879, at 
Montsouris, by MM. Levy and Allaire. 

M. Trive at the same Séance brought before 
the Academy the following remarkable phe- 
nomenon. A Fizeau condenser was introduced 
into a large Geissler tube. An induced current 
from a Ruhnkorff coil was passed into the con- 
denser. While the tube contains air at the 
atmospheric pressure, the ordinary bass sound 
is heard, which becomes fainter as the vacuum 
is produced. When reduced to 0°004 there is 
no sound, but a white brilliant light results, 
very distinct from the ordinary phosphorescent 
light of the Geissler tubes. 


THE last number of the (Berlin) Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie contains avery full and important 
account of Prof. Virchow’s observations while 
staying at Hissarlik with Dr. Schliemann. He 
gives for the first time a scientific account of the 
bones of animals and of the plants found on the 
spot. 

M. HiprotytE WaAtFERDIN has just died in 
Paris at the age of eighty-five. He was the 
colleague of Arago and Dulong in investigating 
subterranean heat and the inventor of vertical 
self-registering thermometers. M. Walferdin 
was the inventor of the ‘‘hypsothermométre,” or 
thermometer giving the heights of accessible 
stations, and replacing advantageously the baro- 
meter ; also of the ‘‘ hydrobarométre,” or marine 
sounder, which indicates the vertical depth at 
the place of sounding. Under the Restoration 
M. Walferdin published a complete edition of 
the works of Diderot. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 
INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FOUR- 
TEENTH WINTER EXHiBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 


—Admission, 1s. ; Catalog’ 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 
Daily from Ter. till Six.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 











DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Duily, 
Ten toSix.—ls, 








ROYAL ACADEMY.—WINTER EXHIBITION. 
(Fifth and Concluding Notice.) 


Tue English pictures in this exhibition are 
not remarkable for their number or, with but few 
exceptions, their excellence. The best of them 
are as follows, in the order of the Catalogue. 
No. 3, J. Ward’s Portrait of his Mother, is very 
full of character, distinguished by a face of 
grandmotherly benignity. It is a capital study 
of an arrangement of white round the flesh, 
which is marked by the pallor of extreme 
age. The dress is black and there is much grey 
in the lights. Mr. J. Severn’s Scene from ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’ (4) will disappoint those 
who have heard how poetical it was. The con- 
ception of the subject does not rise above 
commonplace, except in the treatment of 
the sea and sky and the solemn effect they 
exhibit. This is the sole element of the 
work which refers directly to nature, and no 
doubt it was due to a study from Nature her- 
self. The notion of the barques seems feeble ; 
the Death has no terrors; the angel has little 
grace, dignity, passion, or energy of character. 
This figure is girlish, its head and arms are out 
of proportion ; the face, however, is rather pretty, 
but has no intensity of expression. A gleam of 
what Mr. Ruskin called ‘‘ imagination penetra- 
tive ” appears in the rendering of the shadows of 
the skeleton ship as they fall on the craft of the 
“‘ Ancient Mariner” and his companions. A 
much more valuable example, or part of one, is 
the same artist’s Roman Peasants in the Cam- 
pagna (16), the landscape of which proves Mr. 
Severn to have possessed a really poetical sense 
of nature. Ariel (26), a charming picture, is 
by the same artist, showing a pretty playful 
conception of the spirit flying on the bat’s back 
with a peacock’s feather. The peculiar tone of 
the fiesh and the general colour are delicate and 
rich, but the face is weak. 

Gainsborough’s Portrait of Robert Nugent, Vis- 
count Clare, (10) is a capital study of a red coat 
and of the genial face of the donor of Goldsmith’s 
‘*Haunch of Venison.’’ Gainsborough’s own 
portrait (143), one of the best of his works, was 
given to the Academy by his daughter. The 
Mrs. Richards (21) is not only one of the 
most characteristic, but one of the best, of 
his works, a fact proved by the fine, rich, and 
tawny tone of the flesh, with its inner tint of 
gold, the hair, the dress, and the ornaments. It 
is so fine as to approach Velasquez. The sloping 
shoulders are characteristic defects of the artist. 
The Twelfth Duke of Norfolk (132) deserves 
notice here, and so do the famous landscapes 
by Gainsborough, Landscape, with Cattle and 
Figures, (137) and The Harvest Waggon (140) ; of 
these we need say no more than that they per- 
fectly represent the merits and defects of the 
painter in such works. Turner’s Somer Hill 
(11) shows the house at the summit of the 
meadow, which slopes to the front and reaches 
the pool of calm water. The painting of the 
whole of this picture is rather loose, but it 
glows with golden summer light and is a lovely 
study of a very soft and rich effect. Reynolds's 
Portrait of the First Earl Camden (13) is not first 
rate, although it was painted in 1768. <A better, 
but much faded and somewhat affected work by 
the same is the portrait of the Countess Walde- 
grave (14), Walpole’s “lovely niece,” about 
whose matrimonial adventures the letter-writer 
made such a fuss. The Portrait of Col. Barré 
(17) will not be overlooked by students of the 
“‘ Junius” period. It shows the truculent 
orator in his soldier’s scarlet coat, laced with 
gold, and his much-damaged nose and eye; his 
resolute and ‘‘ tenacious” look hardly justifies 
his reputation for a rough and domineering 
character, as expressed by his speeches, still less 
does this face suggest the high and bitter wit of 








*‘Junius’s Letters,’ which were, even before 
this picture was painted, attributed to the 
redoubtable colonel. The best portrait by 
Reynolds here is Sir John Honywood (39). In 
the painting of the head Sir Joshua equalled 
Van Dyck and retained his own masculine ways 
in art. ‘Of Reynolds’s exquisite Simplicity 
(116) we have already written, and cannot praise 
it higher than before. A masculine work is 
Portrait of Sir W. C. Blackett (123), the bluff 
Newcastle baronet, in a snuff-brown dress and 
grey stockings. It is finer in all respects than 
No. 132, by Gainsborough, or the highly 
characteristic and elegant Portraits of the 
Painter's Two Daughters (138), by the same, 
with that peculiar peach-like bloom on their 
complexions which attracted innumerable ladies 
to Gainsborough’s studio. The Portrait of Mrs. 
Riddell (131) is by Reynolds, and one of the 
weakest of his works, a curiosity of feebleness. 
One of the best of Callcott’s paintings is The 
Mouth of the Tyne (38). 

One of the most interesting cabinet pictures 
Hogarth produced has been len. to the 
Academicians by Mr. 8. Addington ; it is called 
Garrick in the Green-Room (43), and represents 
most vivaciously fourteen stage worthies 
and their friends. Garrick is reciting part of 
a play, and is attended, on our right, by his 
brother; in front, his face in profile, is Hogarth. 
The audience consists of three ladies and eight 
gentlemen. Beginning from our left, these in- 
clude Beard, Baddeley, Woodward, with black 
hair (or Walpole ?), and Mrs. Aiken; sitting 
down is Macklin behind Mrs. Yates, the 
female on our left of the central group; Mrs. 
Garrick sits at the extremity on our left in front ; 
standing up is ‘‘ Gentleman Smith”; Mrs. 
Abington is on the left of Mrs. Yates, and next 
to her, leaning back, is the young Mr. O’Brien. 
The Portraits of the Fountaine Family (46) is 
a capital example of Hogarth’s conversation 
pieces, distinguishable by his peculiar mode of 
dealing with colour, his crisp and firm touch, 
and fidelity in portraiture. A most curious 
— in a style analogous to Hogarth’s, and 

ere attributed to J. F. Nollekens (?), is Old 
Covent Garden (45), which is crowded with 
figures, and represents many incidents, and, it 
is said, notorious persons of the time, c. 1750. 
There are several pictures and engravings of 
Covent Garden Market before and after the 
period of this one. In Notes and Queries of Dec. 
20th last, Mr. Scharf described a remarkable 
instance painted by Nebot, dated 1735, and 
belonging to the Duke of Bedford. The same 
connoisseur remarked at Wimpole another 
picture of the same place of an early period. 
In the collection of Satirical Prints in the 
British Museum, Nos. 2,186, 2,413, 2,589, 2,599, 
and 2,877 illustrate this market in the middle 
of the last century; see likewise, for another 
view, the Gentleman's Magazine, 1749, p. 521. 





THE COPYRIGHT CONSOLIDATION AND AMENDMENT 
BILL, 1879, IN ITS RELATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 
Ill, 

In former articles on this Bill we criticized the 
condition precedent to copyright, introduced by 
the draftsman, that all copies made with the 
author’s consent before publication of a painting 
should bear the author’s name and the date of 
execution of the painting, and deprecated all 
reference to ‘first publication” as a term 
having no definite and precise meaning when 
applied to a picture. We also drew attention 
to an inconsistency between the clause deter- 
mining the duration of copyright and a subse- 
quent provision limiting the term within which 
penalties could be enforced for various fraudulent 
acts. We shall now proceed to examine the 
further clauses. It must be remembered the 
Bill applies to foreign and colonial as well as to 
domestic copyright, but for the sake of brevity 
and clearness we shall, when setting out the 
contents of a clause, generally omit so much as 
refers to the importation of copies made in 
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foreign countries and to subsequent dealings 
therewith. For the same reason, where the 
making of a copy is declared to be unlawful 
we propose in most cases to omit the words 
which follow as a matter of course, declaring 
the sale or exhibition of such copy to be un- 
lawful. It must not, therefore, be taken for 
granted that, where we purport to quote a 
clause, we have of necessity set out every word 
contained in that clause. 

The next clause (Sect. 27 in the Bill), sub- 
ject to the omissions to which we have just 
referred, runs thus :— 


the copyright in a painting who, during the 
term of copyright, without the written consent 


| engraving from a painting in direct defiance of 


the proprietor of the copyright in that painting 
commits no offence under the Bill, whilst one 
who, without first obtaining a formal written 
consent, makes a single pen and ink sketch, no 
matter how slight, of any material part of that 
painting, renders himself liable to all kinds of 
tines and penalties. This is not a bad example 
of the working of the ‘‘ legislation by definition 
and reference” we deprecated in a former 
article. But to proceed. The next section (28) 


| declares that ‘‘ where a painting is sold or is 
| executed on the order of any person for valuable 
‘* Every person shall be deemed to infringe 


of the proprietor of the copyright, makes, or | 


causes to be made, any copy of the painting.” 
There is nothing in the Report of the Com- 
missioners to warrant the introduction of the 
words ‘‘ written consent of the proprietor of 
the copyright,” which have been imported from 
the section dealing with copyright in lectures, 
apparently for the sake of uniformity only. It 
is impossible to say what judicial construction 
might be put upon the clause, but, from its 
literal interpretation, it would seem that if an 
artist were desirous of making a water-colour 
drawing of a subject he had painted in oil, 
although he might be at once the owner of the 
picture and proprietor of the copyright, he would 
be under the absurd necessity of giving himself 
a “‘ written consent” to make the copy. Were 
he to neglect this precaution the water-colour 
drawing would be a “‘ copy made in infringe- 
ment of copyright,’ and were a purchaser 


painting. It is true that if the artist himself 
were at that time still the proprietor of the 
copyright in the oil painting he would be 
prevented by law, or ‘‘ estopped,” as it is tech- 
nically called, from taking advantage of his own 
neglect ; but if he had sold the painting, with- 
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out reserving the copyright, to a bond fide | 


purchaser who had no knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the water-colour drawing, this doctrine 
of estoppel would not apply. It is probable 
that the case of the property in both picture and 
copyright being vested in the same person was 
not contemplated when this clause was framed. 
As, however, by the next section the copyright 
is, in the absence of a written agreement to the 
contrary, to follow the possession of the picture, 
this will be the normal condition of things. It 
is evident, therefore, that the clause will require 
amendment in this respect. But we have yet 
to point out a far more serious error. 

On examination of the definitions we find 
that ‘“‘copy” in the case of a painting 
includes ‘‘ any repetition, colourable imitation, 
or other multiplication of the painting, or of the 
design thereof, or of any material part thereof, 
whether by painting, drawing, photography, or 
otherwise.” It can hardly fail to strike the 
reader with surprise that engraving, the most 
important of all known methods of repeating and 
multiplying the design of a painting, should not 
have been specifically mentioned. If, however, 
this definition stood alone, it is probable that the 
word ‘‘ otherwise ” would be held to include the 
process of engraving. We find, however, that 
‘* copy in the case of a sculpture shall mean any 
model, copy, or cast, and include any copy made 
by painting, drawing, engraving, photography, or 
otherwise.” By a well-established rule of con- 
struction, known to all lawyers as the maxim, 
‘*Expressio unius est exclusio alterius,” the 
express mention of engraving in the second 
definition negatives the inference that it was in- 
tended to be included in the general words 
“for otherwise” in the first definition. Copy 
therefore in the case of a painting does not 
include an engraving. Hence it follows that a 


person who prints a thousand copies of an | 





consideration, the copyright therein shall vest in 
the purchaser or person on whose order it is 
executed, unless the author reserves it by 
written agreement.” 

This is substantially in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners. 
The Report, however, contains direct evidence 
that the Commissioners were divided in opinion 
upon the question whether the artist or the 
purchaser should, in the absence of special 
stipulation, have the copyright on the sale of a 
painting ; and it is generally believed that the 
division of opinion on this subject was a very 
close one. A careful analysis of the minutes of 
evidence shows, moreover, that seven of the fif- 
teen members of the Commission who reported 
to Her Majesty attended on an average not 
quite one day each during the nine days when 
witnesses were examined on art copyright ; and 
an examination of the separate Reports and 
notes of dissent printed at the end of the Report 
reveals the fact that one member, who had not 


, re a | attended a single meeting of the Commission 
from him subsequently to offer it for sale, | 
the drawing would thereupon become liable | subject, records his opinion that no copyright 
to be forfeited to the proprietor for the time | 


being of the copyright in the original oil | 


when evidence was given on this branch of the 


should be given to works of art at all; while 
another member, who only attended one meet- 
ing, quotes with approval a note by the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade which characterizes as 
“extravagant ” the proposal that an artist should, 
without special stipulation, retain a right to 
prevent each and every subsequent owner of 
his pictures from copying, engraving, and photo- 
graphing them. Under these circumstances it 
is scarcely lixely that the recommendation of 
the ‘‘ majority” of the Commissioners will be 
endorsed by Parliament without further con- 
sideration. 

Some months ago (Athenewm, Feb. 15th, 
1879) we discussed this question, and gave our 
reasons for believing that the true interests of 
art would be best assured by giving the copy- 
right to the artist, and we may hereafter have 
more to say on this subject. At present, how- 
ever, we are more immediately concerned with 
the form of the Bill we have undertaken to 
criticize, and with the results that would ensue 
were it to pass in its present shape, than with 
the policy from which the Report derived its 
origin. 

Examining the c’ause from this point of view, 
its chief defect is that it fails to provide for the 
reservation of copyright on the second or any 
subsequent sale of the painting. It will be ob- 
served that the author is the only person spoken 
of who can by agreement reserve the copyright. 
But suppose the painter has sold the picture, or 
has painted it on commission for a publisher 
who wishes to engrave it. The copyright would 
by this section pass with the picture, and be 
vested in the publisher. When the engraving 
was completed the publisher might naturally 
wish to sell the picture, retaining the copyright 
for the protection of his engraving, but the Bill 
provides no means whereby this may be effected. 
The copyright, not having been severed from the 
picture by reservation on the first sale, would 
still follow the possession of the picture. 

It is true that under another section in that 
part of the Bill that applies to copyright 
generally there is a provision for the assign- 
ment of copyright by writing or by entry in the 
register. The publisher might, therefore, sell 
the picture with an agreement that the purchaser 









should forthwith reassign the copyright; but 
there can be no reason why he should be driven 
to seek indirectly by a conveyancer’s expedient 
that protection which should be directly afforded 
by the law itself. 





SALES. 

THE following pictures, the property of P. L. 
Everard, the well-known picture-dealer, were 
sold by Messrs. Christie on Saturday. J. H. L. 
de Haas, Meadow near Utrecht, 5711. 5s. Th. 
Gerard, A Suabian Wedding, 183/. 15s. Jules 
Hereau, The Diligence at Neuilly, 100/. 16s, 
F. Roybet, A Courtier, time of Louis XIIL., 
2521. Madrazo, The Balcony, 446]. 5s. A. 
Schreyer, An Arabian Cavalier, 3361. Mar- 
chetti, The Favourite Song, 162/. 15s.; The 
Aunt’s Visit, 1201. 15s. G. de Jonghe, On the 
Sands at Trouville, 1941. 5s. O. Cortazzo, a 
pair, Cinderella, the separation after her marriage 
with the young Prince, and the Prince claiming 
his Bride ; a Scene on the Grand Canal, Venice, 
4201. G. Brillouin, Les Noces de Georges 
Dandin, 1941. 5s. A. Toulmouche, The Fair 
Gardener, 1361. 10s. J. Tissot, Waiting for 
the Train, 152/. 5s. V. Palmeroli, Anglers at 
Fontainebleau, 362]. 5s. C. Jacque, Repose 
of the Flock, 183/, 15s. Domingo, The 
Card-Players, 3991.; Interior of an Estaminet, 
4671. 5s. Hugues Merle, The Maniac, 2101. 
C. Baugniet, The Mother’s Visit and The 
Return of the Wanderer, a pair, 1731. 5s. G. 
Castiglione, Haddon Hall in the Time of Crom- 
well, 126l.; and The Visit to the Cardinal at 
Frascati, the companion, 120l. 15s. Herman 
Tenkate, The Barber’s Shop, 103/. 19s. Saint 
Jean, Still Life, 7351. Total, 10,006I. 8s. 6d. 

On Monday and Tuesday Mr. Sparkes’s small 
cabinet of coins was dispersed under the hammer 
of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, at 
unusually high prices. Palzologus, a Cinque- 
cento medal by Pisanello, 36/. Marquis d’Effiat, 
Minister of Finance, by Dupré, 551. Maxi- 
milian I., Emperor of Germany, 11/. Tossignano, 
Bishop of Ferrara, 121. 12s. Etruscus Alex- 
ander, with Pegasus on reverse, 19/. 10s. Vicen- 
tino Valerio Belli, 15!. Beatrix of Portugal, 
121. 5s. Maria Cardona, 101. 10s. Medal of the 
Augsburg school by Sewartz, 401. Scheuer- 
lein, rev. his wife, 1532, 911. Herman, dated 
1529, 361. Cristoti Furer, rev. 1526, 51/. Un- 
known bearded bust, 63/. Melchior Prinzin, 
201. 10s. Ladeuse, in boxwood, representing 
two German noblemen, 81l. Pertinax, with 
bearded bust, 13/. Hadrian, a medallion with 
fine bust, 63/. Antoninus Pius, with head to 
the right, 38/.; another specimen of different 
type, J3/. Numerian, with bust to the right, 
201. Marcus Junius Brutus, with Cap of 
Liberty between daggers, 161. 16s. Medallion 
of Augustus, 11/. Tranquillina, with bust on 
crescent, 281. Postumus, a denarius in billon, 
131. Groat of Perkin Warbeck, 121. 12s. 
Pattern Crown of Charies I., by Briot, 261. 
The Reddite Crown of Charles II., 1101. Vis- 
conti, Duke of Milan, with bust in armour, 611. 
Gonzaga Hypolita, daughter of Ferdinand I. of 
Mantua, 18/. Louis XIII., with bust, 221. 10s. 
Pfiutzing Pau, Secretary to Charles V., 191. 19s. 
John Christian?of Wertemburg, bust in armour, 
191. Louis XVI., proof écu, 161. 10s. Crotona, 
with crowned head of Juno, 16/. Terina, 101. 10s. 
“thegium, head of a lion, 111. 11s. Leontini, 
head of Apollo, 18/. Tetradrachm of Naxos, 
16l.; another specimen of different type, 16l. 5s. 
Syracusan medallion, 44l. Tetradrachm of 
Syracuse, 22/. 10s. Agathocles, King of Syra- 
cuse, 13/. 5s. Panormus of Carthago Vetus, 
261. Abdera Thraciz, 12/. Antigonus Asize 
Rex, 16/. 5s. Philippus V., 141. 10s. Chalcis 
Macedoniz, a tetradrachm, 18/. 10s. Pyrrhus 
Epiri Rex, 191. Tyra, Autonoforus, 20. 
Acarnania, a didrachm, 13]. 13s. Argos Argo- 
lidis, 251. 10s. Mithridates VI., 261. 10s. 
Magnesia Ioniz, 34/. Antiochus VI., 22l. 10s. 
Ptolemzeus, busts draped to right, 30l. 10s. 
Oliver Cromwell, gold medalet on the battle 
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of Dunbar, 23/. Tarentum in Calabria, youth- 
ful head of Hercules, 291. Syracuse, in gold, 
with female head, 41/. Pyrrhus Epiri Rex, 
71l. Pyrrhus, with head of Artemis, 27/. 
Domitia, in gold, 19/.10s. Plotina, in gold, 161. 
Hadrian, an aureus, 151. 15s. Sabina, in gold, 
with veiled head, 231. A&lius, in gold, head to 
the right, 167. Crispina, with Empress seated, 
171. 10s. Septimius Severus, a fine aureus, 201. 
Macrinus, female to left, 50/1. Postumus, in 
gold, 311. Gold medallion of Aurelianus, 331. 
The coins in general were very choice, ead had 
been selected with much care and judgment. 
The 448 lots brought 3,375/. 18s. 6d. 
The large collection of drawings belonging to 
thelate Mr. W. B. White, of Brownlow Street, 
; disposed of on Thursday, the 29th, and 
lay, the 30th of January, by Messrs. Chris- 
Manson & Woods. The total sum realized 
over 2,000/. 


FEMALE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. 


..» we stated last week, no women have been 
elected A.R.A.s, and but two have been R. A.s. 
Both of these were in the first batch, and were 
created by the King, not elected by the Aca- 
demy. Much irritation was provoked by this 
circumstance, and complaints were numerous. 
The more important recipient of this honour 
was Miss Marie Anne Angelique Catherine 
Kauffmann, the daughter of John Joseph, an 
indifferent Swiss portrait painter, who worked 
in England for some years. She was born 
October 30th,, 1740 (one authority says 1742, 
a third 1741), at Coire, in the Grisons ; her 
mother was Kleopha Lutz. A pupil ot her 
father, ‘‘ Angelica” attained some artistic skill 
while quite a child, and when her parents re- 
moved to Como she gained the patronage of the 
bishop, and painted his portrait. She went on 
to Milan, and studied in the gallery there, and 
afterwards visited other Italian cities. On the 
death of her mother, in 1757, she returned 
to Coire, and painted the Twelve Apostles in 
fresco in the cathedral there, after designs by one 
Piazetta, a Venetian of no merit. The Bishop 
of Coire was charmed with these mural decora- 
tions, and he employed both Angelica and her 
father. Working for the bishop seems, how- 
ever, not to have been a remunerative occupation, 
and Angelica, who had a fine voice, formed the 
notion of becoming an opera singer. Dissuaded 
from this, she continued to paint, and in 1762 
was found in the gallery at Florence busily 
copying pictures, a branch of art in which she 
was proficient. She is next heard of in 
Rome, and, being very graceful and lively, she 
attracted much attention, and was accused of 
flirting on an unusually liberal scale; at any 
rate, she was diligent in her studies, and made 
an impression on Winckelmann, under whose 
auspices she came to England, after a brief 
sojourn in Naples. Her ambition was the 
‘grand style”; Michael Angelo and Raphael 
were her models. In 1765 she arrived in this 
country, in the charge of Lady Wentworth, wife 
of the English minister at Venice, to which city 
she had in turn made her way. She soon became 
popular in London. The picture she first ex- 
hibited seems to have been the portrait of Garrick, 
which was shown at the Great Room in Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden; the next year saw a 
** piece of pastoral sentiment” from her hands, 
and she painted many portraits of fashionables. 
She was enabled to set up an establishment in 
Golden Square—a square then occupied by 
wealthy persons. Reynolds painted her in a 
“‘fancy piece,” and she duly painted that great 
master—the picture at Saltram, and lately 
at Burlington House. One party alleged that she 
was in love with Reynolds—there appears to be a 
measure of truth in this; the other party averred 
the reverse. Fuseli and Dance are also said to 
have been among her admirers. She neverthe- 
less became the victim of a man who described 
himself as the Swedish Count de Horn, but was 
really the footman of that gentleman, a thief, 











forger, and swindler. The fellow was, with 
amazing imprudence, accepted by Angelica; they 
were secretly married in October, 1769, and they 
lived together for nearly a month afterwards. 
The lady’s vanity had betrayed her into a terrible 
position. An exposure followed ; the husband, 
having extorted money from his victim, fled the 
country. Finally, it was discovered that in his 
true name of Burckle he was already married 
in Germany. After this Angelica devoted 
herself to painting portraits and ‘‘ poetic 
pieces,” such as ‘‘ Peter Pindar” and “‘ Anthony 
Pasquin” mocked most vigorously. They are 
very sweet and pretty, somewhat vapid, and 
decidedly sentimental. Nominated an R.A., 
‘‘ Angelica” contributed to the first exhi- 
bition, and afterwards diligently continued 
to send pictures to Somerset House. With 
Barry, West, Reynolds, and Cipriani she 
was to have had a part in the decoration of 
St. Paul’s. Bartolozzi executed some of his 
prettiest stipple plates from her works ; so did 
Ryland and Schiavonetti. She painted part of 
the ceiling of the old Council-Room of the Royal 
Academy, decorated a room at Frogmore, and 
another in Mrs. Montagu’s house in Portman 
Square. When about forty years of age Ange- 
lica married A. Zucchi, a painter a dozen years 
older than herself and an A.R.A., whose de- 
corations survive in some great houses. In 
1781 the Zucchis went to Italy, and lived in 
Rome, in Castel Gandolfo. Zucchi died in 
1795. When the French captured the Eternal 
City Angelica lost the savings she had deposited 
in the Roman Bank ; nevertheless, she was not 
in poverty at the time of her death, which 
took place in 1807 ; she was buried in a church 
at Rome. She bequeathed to charities and 
friends about 200,000 dollars and much other 
property. There is, or rather was, a large 
picture by this lady in the National Gallery, 
of which, perhaps, the less said the better. She 
produced a few etchings. The story of her 
first marriage has been told by Miss Thackeray. 

Miss Kauffmann’s friend and companion in 
the Academy was Miss Mary Moser, daughter 
of ‘fold Moser,” the Swiss R.A., Keeper 
of. the Royal Academy, enamel painter, and 
chaser in gold. Her career has no romance 
about it; her branch of art was flower 
painting, with occasional experiments with 
figures. She painted with flowers a room at 
Frogmore, and was welcomed by the royal 
family. J. R. Smith described her as so short- 
sighted ‘‘that her nose when she was painting 
was within an inch of the canvas.” However 
this might have been, she was very skilful, and, 
like Angelica, on good terms with all the cogno- 
scenti and artists of the day. For many years 
she lived in the apartments of her father 
at Somerset House ; after his death, in 1783, 
we hear of her at No. 21, Denmark Street, 
Soho. In 1797 she married Capt. Hugh Lloyd. 
When an election for a P.R.A. was going on, 
Fuseli nominated Mrs. Lloyd in opposition to 
West—‘‘ as well one old woman as another,” 
said he. Mrs. Lloyd died at her lodgings ‘in 
the front second-floor room of No. 21, Upper 
Thornhaugh Street, Tottenham Court Road,” 
May 2nd, 1819. She was undoubtedly amiable, 
lively, and intelligent. ‘‘ Peter Pindar ” averred 
that she ‘‘ became an R.A. by means of a sublime 
plate of gooseberries.” See Ode xvii., addressed 
to Candour :— 


Thy lovely head my Pegasus shall guide, 
And teach thy modest pupil how to ride ; 
Thus shall I hurt not any group-composers, 
From Sarah Benwell’s brush to Mary Moser's, 








Sine-Art Gossip. 


Ir is understood that the recommendations of 
the Council of the Royal Academy in respect to 
the admission of lady members, to which we 
have already referred, propose that female 
artists shall, with Her Majesty’s sanction, be- 
come R.A.s and A.R.A.s in exactly the same 








manner as male artists, but that the former 
shall not be eligible as teachers and visitors 
in the schools or as partakers of the annual 
dinner, to which no ladies have, as yet, been 
invited. It is intended, therefore, to extend 
to the ladies all the privileges of member- 
ship ‘as to the exhibition of works of art, 
voting at elections, and receipt of pensions. 
The relicts of female R.A.s and A.R.A.s will 
receive pensions, if they require them, in the 
same way as widows of deceased members have 
done. 

Neverto our knowledge has the Royal Aca- 
demy suffered so many losses within so short a 
space of time as during January last, when 
EK. W. Cooke, Thomas Landseer, and E. M. 
Barry departed from amongst us. The year 
1879 took from the society several eminent 
members, so that an unusual number of 
vacancies must be filled by the elections of this 
year. The deaths were those of E. M. Ward, 
P. F. Poole, and Sir William Boxall. In 1878, 
however, we recorded the death of Sir F. Grant 
alone among the Academicians. In 1877 the 
body lost Mr. E. W. Frost and Mr. Durham. 
In 1876 Mr. J. F. Lewis died. 


We have been informed by the best living 
authority that all the earlier pictures by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, of which a considerable pro- 
portion were included in the memorial exhibi- 
tion of that artist’s works at the Royal Academy, 
were painted with cold drawn linseed oil and 
turpentine, without varnish of any kind. These 
paintings have stood the test of time better than 
the later works of the artist. Some of his most 
popular works were executed with megilph and 
other combinations of varnish, desiccating mate- 
rials, and oil. On the other hand, we know 
pictures for which the vehicle employed was 
formed of varying proportions of copal, linseed 
oil, and turpentine ; these have stood unchanged 
for thirty-five years. 

In addition to the Order of Isabella bestowed 
on Mdlle. R. Bonheur by the King of Spain, 
that artist has lately received the Order of 
Leopold from the King of the Belgians. 

Tue Society of Antiquaries of Scotland pro- 
pose to issue shortly a supplementary volume to 
the ‘ Archzologia Scotica,’ consisting of drawings 
of the sculptured stones and crosses of Iona and 
the Western Highlands. These drawings, one 
hundred in number, were executed by Mr. James 
Drummond, and were recently presented to the 
Society. The impression will be limited to 350 
copies. 

Tue Annual Exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy was opened on Saturday last. On 
Monday the exhibition in the new buildings of 
the Fine-Arts Institute of Glasgow was also 
inaugurated. It is within this structure that 
the paintings of Mr. Sam Bough and Mr. G. 
Paul Chalmers are to be exhibited in the 
autumn, as was recently mentioned in the 
Atheneum. 

Mr. S. PALMER is preparing a new version of 
his fine plate called ‘The early Ploughman,’ 
displaying a fresh motive by means of a modified 
design. 

On account of the death of Mr. E. M. Barry, 
as noted in these columns last week, the meet- 
ing of members of the Royal Academy, which 
was appointed for the 30th ult., was postponed 
sine die. No election was made. 

Tue death of Herr Gustave Klotz, architect 
of the Cathedral of Strasbourg, is recorded. 

Tue scaffolding which has, during the eight 
years of its execution, been employed by the 
carvers who have worked under the direction 
of M. Bartholdi, has been entirely removed 
from the colossal statue called the Lion of 
Belfort. This monument is placed in front of 
the rock on which stands the Chateau of Bel- 
fort. The lion is sculptured out of the rock 
itself. 


A NEw catalogue of the contents of the Louvre 
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is being printed under official direction, which 
comprises several important improvements in 
respect to details, calculated to render it more 
convenient for reference and study. 


Tue Musée du Garde-Meuble, Paris, has been 
opened to the public on Sundays and Thursdays, 
and, by cards granted by the Minister of Public 
Works, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays. This museum will place before the 
public, and in succession, all the fine tapestries 
and pieces of furniture which are preserved by 
the Mobilier National. Artists will be admitted 
to study in the museum. 


Mr. Tuomas StTEvENson, the Edinburgh anti- 
quarian bookseller, contemplates the publication 
of a folio volume, to be entitled ‘Edinburgh in 
the Olden Time,’ containing copies of the collec- 
tion of drawings, illustrative of the condition of 
the Scottish metropolis from 1795 to 1828, made 
by the late Rev. James Sime, and bequeathed 
by his widow to Gillespie’s Hospital in that 
city. 

THE movement for the establishment of a 
society for the protection of ancient buildings in 
France decidedly progresses. The Chronique des 
Arts has received a letter by Mr. Boyce. Two 
admirable articles that have lately appeared, the 
one in the XLX°* Siécle, the other in the Siécle, 
taking for text the advertisement in the Times of 
the sale of the Carmelite cloisters at Pont l’ Abbé, 
show the urgentneed of awakening public opinion 
on this question. We quote a passage from the 
article in the Siécle, as it so exactly appreciates 
the danger the French historic monuments now 
lie under from the Comité des Monuments His- 
toriques :—‘‘ En grande partie composé d’archi- 
tectes, le comité s’est beaucoup plus préoccupé 
de reconstruire des batiments & peu prés com- 
plétement ruinés, de restituer d’aprés quelques 
vestiges des édifices & peu prés détruits, que 
d’empécher Ja destruction des monuments encore 
debout...... Quant il porte son attention quelque 
part, on peut étre sir que le cas est grave. 
La manie de restituer le pousse & démolir, et 
on le voit, tres gravement et de la meilleure foi 
du monde, jeter des bitiments 4 terre pour 
avoir occasion de les restaurer.”’ 


Tue taste for, and encouragement of, art 
appears to be immensely greater in Liverpool 
than in Manchester. From a calculation made 
by a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
it appears that the financial results of the last 
autumn exhibitions, held respectively at the 
Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool and at the 
Royal Institution in Manchester, stand thus: 
receipts from tickets, admissions, catalogues, 
&c., at Manchester, 997]. 12s. 10d., and at 
Liverpool, 3,5421. 16s. 6d.; whilst the amount 
obtained by the sale of pictures in Manchester 
was 2,1001., and in Liverpool 9,059/. 17s. 

A MEETING of the Fine-Art Society of York- 
shire has been held at Leeds, when it was 
resolved to open an exhibition of fine-art objects 
in that town in May next. 


Our Naples Correspondent writes :—‘‘It is 
announced by the Commission appointed to 
superintend the erection of a statue of Victor 
Emmanuel in Rome that it has thrown open the 
competition for it to the whole world—it is to 
be mondiale — and there is something grand 
in the intention, worthy of the old city which 
was once the capital of the world, as also of the 
great sovereign who united the disjecta membra 
of this fair country, and fixed his throne in the 
Eternal City. Many of your readers will be 
glad to hear that Herr Wagner, who has been 
here for some time, is perfectly restored to 
health, and will remain till the spring. This 
distinguished man has visited San Carlo several 
times, and in a short time will visit the Con- 
servatorio di Musica. The German Imperial 
Archeological Society has honoured Cay. Mar- 
cello Spinelli by naming him its ‘ Socio Corre- 
spondente.’ The labours of this gentleman are 
well known to the archeological world through 





the excavations which he made on his property 
at Acerra, and which he continues.” 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


CrysTAL PaLacr.—Saturday Afternoon Concerts, 
Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—Monday Popular Concerts. 


Tuer Crystal Palace Concerts were resumed, 
after the usual Christmas interval, last 
Saturday. The day being the anniversary 
of the birth of Franz Schubert, the entire 
programme was selected from his works. 
There are but few composers who can bear 
so severe a test as that of furnishing the 
material of a whole concert; but among 
these few Schubert undoubtedly holds a 
place, by reason of the inexhaustible wealth 
of his melodic invention. So much variety 
was to be found in the pieces performed on 
Saturday that it may safely be said that no 
feeling of weariness was induced in the 
audience even by a somewhat long perform- 
ance. The works were arranged in ap- 
proximately chronological erder, the first 
piece given being the introduction and 
allegro trom Schubert’s earliest Symphony 
in p—a work still in manuscript, written at 
the age of sixteen. The interest of this 
composition is chiefly historical, for the 
youth had not yet (at least in instrumental 
music) acquired much individuality. His 
scoring shows remarkable knowledge of the 
orchestra for a mere lad; but the style of 
the music is reminiscent sometimes of 
Mozart, at others of Beethoven, the second 
subject distinctly suggesting the finale of 
the ‘Eroica’ Symphony. The other instru- 
mental numbers consisted of a selection 
from the ‘Rosamunde’ music, and the great 
Symphony in c—both too well known to 
need criticism. The vocalists were Miss 
L. Bailey and Herr Henschel. ‘The 
latter sang two songs, ‘Memnon’ and 
‘Geheimes,’ scored for orchestra by Brahms. 
No living composer is more capable of the 
task, for Brahms’s instrumentation fre- 
quently reminds us of Schubert’s, as, for 
instance, in his two symphonies and his 
‘Rinaldo.’ The ‘Memnon’ is a splendid 
example of Schubert’s romantic style, and 
the orchestral colouring greatly heightens 
its charm; but the ‘Geheimes’ has an ac- 
companiment of so delicate a texture that 
it will hardly bear even the light instru- 
mentation which Brahms has supplied, and 
produces a better effect with the simple 
pianoforte part written for it by the com- 
poser. 

The first performance in this country of 
the most recently published composition of 
Johannes Brahms—his Sonata in G, Op. 78, 
for piano and violin—gave special interest 
to the last Monday Popular Concert. As 
compared with many other living musicians, 
Brahms writes, or at least publishes, so little 
that each fresh work from his pen excites 
greater curiosity than would otherwise be the 
case. The presumption, strengthened by the 
internal evidence of the works themselves, 
is that the infrequency with which the com- 
poser addresses the public arises from the 
extreme care and severe self-criticism with 
which each piece is elaborated. In this respect 
Brahms is the very opposite of Raff, who too 
often seems to commit to paper the first idea, 
good, bad, or indifferent, which may occur 








to him. Brahms, on the other hand, more 
often over-refines his music. The expressive 
German word griibelnd, which has been 
applied to him by German critics, exactly 
describes this peculiarity. In the first two 
movements of his new sonata we find 
much to admire; the chief themes 
of both are particularly happy, and, so 
far as our memory serves us, entirely 
original, but in both, especially in the 
opening allegro, the reflective and meditative 
element comes so prominently forward that 
clearness of effect is lacking. The whole 
movement is in a neutral tint; one seems 
to want more strongly marked contrast, 
more vigorous and clearly defined rhythms. 
Brahms’s peculiar partiality for displacing 
the regular accents of the bar produces here, 
as in many other of his works, a feeling of 
vagueness injurious to the composition as 
a whole. Doubtless great effect can be 
produced by the displacement of the accent, 
as Beethoven has shown us in the ‘ Eroica’ 
Symphony, but Brahms carries the pro- 
ceeding to an excess, so that even the most 
experienced musician at times finds it almost 
impossible to follow clearly the rhythm of 
the music. With this reservation, the first 
two movements of the sonata may be most 
warmly praised, as being, in beauty of idea 
and in masterly treatment, inferior to few, 
if any, of the composer’s preceding works. 
Even finer is the finale, in which the form 
is as clear as in a sonata of Mozart. The 
principal theme has a peculiar melancholy 
charm, and is admirably worked, a very 
beautiful effect being produced by the re- 
introduction in the course of the movement 
of the chief subject of the adagio. It is 
obviously impossible to do full justice to so 
important and elaborate a work as this 
sonata after a single hearing; but it is at 
least safe to affirm that Brahms has here 
given us a valuable addition to the répertoire 
of chamber music. Like most of its com- 
poser’s works, it is extremely difficult for 
both instruments ; but it was played to per- 
fection by Dr. von Biilow and Madame 
Norman-Néruda, and was enthusiastically 
received by the audience. Of the remaining 
pieces of the concert it is only needful to 
specify Dr. von Biilow’s very fine rendering 
of Beethoven’s Variations for pianoforte 
solo in F, Op. 34, a small but most character- 
istic work of its composer, which is seldom 
heard in public. 








Rusical Gossip, 


Tue late Mr. H. F. Chorley’s work, ‘The 
National Music of the World,’ which has been 
edited by Mr. H. G. Hewlett from manuscripts 
left by the author, will be issued next week 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Tue full programme of Mr. Kuhe’s tenth 
annual musical festival at Brighton has been 
issued. There will be nine concerts in all, the 
festival extending over a period of twelve days, 
from February 17th to 28th. As in former 
years, Mr. Kuhe has been at pains to secure new 
works by English composers, and he will pro- 
duce a Biblical pastoral, entitled ‘The First 
Christmas Morn,’ by Mr. Henry Leslie; a 
Ballet Suite, by Mr. Arthur H. Jackson; a 
Symphony in B flat, by Mr. Walter Macfarren ; 
and an Etude Symphonique, by the Earl of 
Dunmore. The zeal and readiness to make 
sacrifices for native art thus shown cannot be 
too highly commended. The larger choral 
works selected for performance are Rossini’s 
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“Moses in Egypt,’ Sir Michael Costa’s ‘ Naaman,’ 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ‘ The Prodigal Son,’ ‘The 
Messiah,’ the ‘ Lobgesang,’ and ‘The Mount of 
Olives.’ Instrumental music will be fairly 
represented by classical works and operatic 
selections. It has been frequently observed 
that genuine musical feeling does not exist in 
large proportions in Brighton, and Mr. Kuhe’s 
experience tends apparently in this direction, 
since in the programme of his benefit concert 
the “popular” element prevails almost exclu- 
sively. This fact merely enhances the obliga- 
tion under which the art labours to Mr. Kuhe 
for his persistent endeavours to promote public 
taste in the largest and most wealthy of English 
watering-places. The list of principal vocalists 
for the forthcoming festival comprises twenty- 
four names, including the most eminent in the 
profession. The orchestra will consist of forty- 
eight performers, with Mr. Val. Nicholson as 
leader, and the chorus will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Alfred King. 


Tue dates of the Musical Union Matinées 
will be April 13th, 27th, May 11th, 25th, June 
8th, 22nd, and 29th. 


THE programme of Mr. Dannreuther’s second 
concert on Thursday week included the follow- 
ing works: Sgambati’s First Pianoforte Quintet 
in F minor, Op. 4; Grieg’s Sonata for piano and 
violin in G, Op. 13 (a finer work than the one in 
F, Op. 8); Schumann’s three Two-Part Songs, 
Op. 43 ; Beethoven’s Sonata in E, Op. 109, and 
his Trio in @, Op. 1, No. 2. The executants 
were Messrs. A. Kummer, A. Gibson, Carl 
Jung, Lasserre, and Dannreuther, Miss Annie 
Butterworth, and Miss Anna Williams. 


A CONCERT was given by M. Marlois in St. 
George’s Hall on Monday afternoon, chiefly for 
the purpose of exhibiting Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff 
& Co.’s new pedalier, or pianoforte furnished 
with a set of German pedals with independent 
action. M. Marlois performed some of Bach’s 
organ works and a selection of his own com- 
positions, the latter being well qualified to dis- 
play his dexterity on the instrument. The 
occasion might have been utilized for the per- 
formance of one or more of Schumann’s fine 
fugues for pedal-piano, written on the name of 
Bach. Signor Papini played some violin solos 
and joined M. Marlois in Rubinstein’s Sonata 
in A minor, Op. 19. This is an effective but 
unequal work, and, from the prominence given 
to the keyed instrument, might be termed a 
sonata for the pianoforte with violin accompani- 
ment. 

Tue London Ballad Concert on Wednesday 
consisted mainly of operatic songs and choruses 
selected from native and foreign works. This 
innovation appeared to meet with the favour of 
the audience. Mr. Sims Reeves was prevented 
from singing in consequence of indisposition 
caused by the weather. Madame Frickenhaus 
played Thalberg’s once popular transcription 
from ‘Les Huguenots’ and Liszt’s ‘ Faust.’ 


Tue Handel Festival is fixed to take place on 
June 18th, 21st, 23rd, and 25th. Sir Michael 
Costa will be the conductor, and the musical 
arrangements will be in the hands of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, as in former years. 


THE recent performances of the Carl Rosa 
Company at Her Majesty’s Theatre have con- 
sisted of repetitions of works previously given, 
and have, therefore, required nv criticism. 
‘Lohengrin,’ the production of which was un- 
avoidably postponed from last Thursday week, 
is advertised for this evening. 

Ar Sir Herbert Oakeley’s last organ recital, 
at the Music Class Room, Edinburgh, a selec- 
tion of seven numbers from Handel’s ‘ Solomon’ 
formed the principal part of the programme. 


Jacques Herz, elder brother of Henri Herz, 
and himself in his day a distinguished pianist, 
has just died at Nice, at the ripe age of eighty- 
six, 





THE death is also announced of Honoré 
Grignon, at the age of eighty. Grignon was 
from 1836 to 1854 one of the chief performers 
at the Paris Opéra Comique, and his name is 
associated with a large number of the master- 
pieces of French opera produced during that 
period. His performance of the English noble- 
man, Lord Elfort, in Auber’s ‘Domino Noir,’ is 
said to have been unapproached by any subse- 
quent representative of the part. 

A new Symphony in F minor, by Tschai- 
kowsky, was produced at the Concerts du 
Chatelet, Paris, on Sunday week. The first and 
last movements were coldly received, but the 
andantino and scherzo were much applauded. 


M. Emre Savret, the French violinist, has 
accepted a professorship in Theodor Kullak’s 
Conservatorium at Berlin. 

A VERY amusing mistake appears in a recent 
number of the Newe Zeitschrift fiir Musik, in the 
announcement that ‘‘a comic opera, in one act, 
‘Les Rendez-vous Bourgeois,’ by a young com- 

oser, named Nicolo, has just been produced in 

aris with the greatest success.” As a matter 
of fact, the work, which was first performed in 
1807, has just been revived, and the ‘‘ young 
composer,” Nicolo, died in 1818. 








DRAMA 


——~e 


LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 
Ev Evening at 8 o'clock. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 
— 
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ice open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
advance. 








THE WEEK. 

HAYMARKFT.—Reopening under the Management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft, with Performance of rd Lytton’s 
Five-Act Comedy of ‘ Money.’ 

VAUDEVILLE.—‘ Ourselves,’ a New Comedy, in Three Acts. 
By F. C. Burnand. 

Duke’s.— Forced from Home,’ a Drama, in Four Acts. 
By W. G. Wills. 

Tue new Haymarket Theatre may claim 
to be, so far as regards the interior decora- 
tions, the handsomest building that has yet 
in England been dedicated to the drama. One 
or two of the more recently erected among 
French theatres have a certain measure of 
resemblance. In this country, however, 
nothing of the kind has been previously 
attempted. There is no need to describe in 
detail the ornamentation, to dwell upon the 
mosaic of the pavements, the stained glass 
of the doors, the panels with descriptive or 
allegorical paintings by Mr. J. D. Watson, 
Mr. F. Smith, and Mr. Ballard, or other 
features of the elaborate decorations. 

One or two reflections are suggested by 
this unwonted luxury and splendour in a 
portion of the house which is supposed to 
have nothing to do with the spectacle. The 
comfort enjoyed by the occupants of stalls 
and balcony is purchased by the sacrifice 
of the pit—a fact which provoked from a 
portion of the first night’s audience demon- 
strations of annoyance sufficiently loud and 
continuous to arrest for more than half an 
hour the performance. Yet those who 
see with regret the abolition of what was 
once the great feature of the Haymarket 
must bow their heads to the inevitable. 
When first a couple of rows of the pit were 
converted into stalls its ultimate destruction 
was a mere matter of time. The manage- 
ment of a theatre is in England a purely 
commercial speculation ; and that the best 
part of the house should continue to be 
the cheapest was not to be expected. In 
the principal theatres of New York the 
pit has long since been abolished. A few 
years in England will probably see it a 








thing of the past. Whether, again, ela- 
borate decorations in the auditorium do not 
at times distract attention from the stage, 
and whether an absolutely chaste and simple 
style of ornamentation is not better, are 
questions on which much may be said. 
‘Notre ennemi le luxe,” however, invades 
us from all quarters, and there is at present 
no hearing for those who advocate simpler 
tastes. 

That the performance of ‘Money,’ with 
which the house opened, was unsatisfactory 
is assignable to two causes. Some agitation 
had been caused among the actors by the 
tumult which accompanied the uplifting of 
the curtain. A feeling, moreover, that the 
exigencies of a larger theatre included a 
heightened style of acting appears to have 
misled many. It is at least certain that the 
members of a company, the chief claim of 
which to distinction rests on moderation of 
style, out-Heroded Herod until in the well- 
known scene of club gambling a picture 
which was wholly caricature was presented. 
At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre the manage- 
ment yielded at times to the depraving influ- 
ence of the ignorant portion of the audience, 
and introduced an element of caricature 
whieh, while it provoked laughter, made 
‘the judicious grieve.” Inthe present case 
an absolute leap in the wrong direction was 
taken. Theatrical art owes so much to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft it is to be hoped their 
troupe will not persist in their mistake. 
With some of the principal features in 
the cast—the Lady Franklin of Mrs. Ban- 
croft, the Graves of Mr. Arthur Cecil, the 
Sir Frederick Blount of Mr. Bancroft, the 
Dudley Smooth of Mr. Archer—the play- 
going public is acquainted. Less familiar 

resentations are the Clara Douglas of Miss 
ifarion Terry, which is graceful and sym- 

athetic; Mr. Conway’s Alfred Evelyn; and 
fr. Odell’s Sir John Vesey, which is well 
conceived, but lapses into extravagance. 

A cardinal fault in English adaptations 
of French plays is half-heartedness. That 
this should be the case in respect of those 
social problems which are in constant demand 
among the French is comprehensible enough. 
Far beyond this point, however, extends 
the habit of which we complain. Whatever 
quality French workmanship may lack, it 
can generally claim thoroughness. The 
weakness of French art lies, indeed, rather 
in the direction of sacrificing too much to 
theory, and subordinating everything to the 
desire to enforce a view more or less difficult 
of acceptance. In England there is less 
regard to ideas, and our most successful 
dramatists will at any time sacrifice them 
not only: to a theatrical situation, but even 
toa joke. So far as can be judged from 
such results as are at present obtained, the 
French system, whatever its shortcomings, 
is better than the English. In no case we 
can recall has the attempt of an English 
adapter to modify the characters of his 
original been productive of advantage; in 
scores of instances its effect has been to 
emasculate the piece. 

Nothing could apparently have been 
easier than the task of fitting for the Eng- 
lish stage the ‘Moi’ of MM. Labiche and 
EK. Martin. As the coup dessai at the 
Comédie Francaise of men whose early 
work had been given to the Palais Royal, 


' the Variétés, and the Vaudeville, ‘ Moi’ was 
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one of the most modest, it might even be said 
timid, of comedies. Dealing with that great 
principle of selfishness which for good or 
evil is the chief motor in human action, it 
contrasted with the cold-blooded self-seeking 
of age the impetuous generosity and self- 
sacrifice of youth. Dutrécy and De la Porche- 
raie, two men of ripe middle age, played 
respectively by M. Regnier and M. Got 
(the date of the pieco is 1864), were the 
chief instancesof selfishness; buta physician, 
Fourcinier, enacted by M. Talbot, and a 
servant, presented by M. Coquelin, afforded 
further illustration. MM. Lafontaine and 
Worms meanwhile, with Mdlle. Emilie 
Dubois, as a juvenile trio, furnished a 
contrast so striking it was difficult for an 
observer to understand how such manhood 
as was exhibited could come as the growth 
of such youth. Three acts of an almost 
pastoral simplicity served to assign the 
victory to youth and virtue, and to doom 
age and greed to a defeat out of which 
should spring new and more offensive 
developments. 

So far as he has adhered to this plot Mr. 
Burnand has been successful. His dialogue 
is not less happy than that of the original, 
in some cases it is even better. He has, 
however, been moved by his evil genius to 
whitewash one of his characters. Out of 
that effort has sprung every difficulty he has 
encountered. It is all very well to main- 
tain there is “some sort of goodness in 
things evil.’”” In the present case, however, 
the goodness is of a kind that could not co- 
exist with the evil it is the purport of the 
play to expose. John Peddington, who 
answers to the De la Porcheraie of the 
original, has to be saved in the end from 
the fate of Albany Thorpe, who is the 
Dutrécy. For the purpose of sentimental- 
izing this character, Mr. Burnand compli- 
cates arrangements in a sufficiently embar- 
rassing manner. He presents Archie 
Brownlow as the son of Peddington, who 
has sold for a consideration his paternal 
rights, and whose solitary interference with 
the youth is for the purpose of shipwrecking 
his happiness, and he reunites him to his 
wife under conditions which are dishonour- 
ing for the present and of evil augury for 
the future. The remainder of the process 
of improvement consists in making those 
around him say he is not a bad fellow, 
though every action of his life proves such 
an assertion gratuitous and misleading. 
The improbability thus begotten and the 
complications to which it leads are the chief 
causes of difficulties in the reception of the 
play. This is the price Mr. Burnand pays 
for not having the courage to “‘ leave well 
alone.” The acting is satisfactory. Mr. 
James contrives always to put a real per- 
sonage under the exterior provided him, and 
his John Peddington is admirably lifelike 
and natural. Mr. Thorne has never shown 
finer appreciation than in Albany Thorpe, 
in which his get-up and acting are alike 
good. Mr. Howe, Mr. Herbert, Miss 
Bishop, and other members of the company 
afford excellent support, and the entire in- 
terpretation is adequate. 

Mr. Wills’s new drama, ‘Forced from 
Home,’ answers its purpose of providing the 
frequenters of the Duke’s Theatre with the 
strong dramatic fare which is wholly to 
their tastes. Its dialogue shows at times 





Mr. Wills’s remarkable and rather grim 
power, but the action runs down familiar 
grooves. The principal parts are played by 
Messrs. Holt, Wilmot, and Calmour, Miss 
Fanny Brough, Miss May Holt, and Miss 
Rose Dudley. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Henry Bracksurn has in the press a 
new edition of his book on ‘The Passion 
Play at Oberammergau.’ It will be published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., with numerous 
illustrations and information for travellers, cor- 
rected to 1880. 

AFTER avery short run ‘Ourselves’ is this night 
withdrawn from the Vaudeville, and replaced by 
the ‘ School for Scandal,’ in which Mr. Clayton, 
who has returned from America, will play Joseph 
Surface, and the farce of ‘ Chiselling,’ with Mr. 
James in his original character. The ‘School 
for Scandal’ is also revived this afternoon 
at the Imperial. Other changes include the 
revival of ‘Amos Clarke,’ by Watts Phillips, on 
Friday, at the Connaught ; that of ‘Jo,’ at the 
Royalty, on Saturday ; and the production, also 
on Saturday, at the Adelphi, of Mr. Wills’s new 
drama of ‘ Ninon.’ 

‘Mary Waryer,’ Mr. Tom Taylor’s version 
of ‘ Margaret Meadows,’ first produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre in June, 1869, has been 
revived at Sadler’s Wells, with ‘Miss Bateman 
in her original character of the heroine, of 
which she supplies a powerful and grim present- 
ment. Mr. W. H. Vernon, specially engaged, 
plays George Warner, Mr. R. Lyons is Levitt, 
and Miss Virginia Francis Milly. <A series of 
Shakspearean performances is announced. 

Paris is, of course, subject to conditions re- 
garding the run of pieces and so forth analogous 
to those which prevailin London. More variety 
than is offered the Londoner is, however, 
habitually set before the Parisian. One day in 
the present week, taken at a venture, shows, 
apart from those pieces which are continuously 
played, the following list of works of accredited 
position: ‘Ruy Blas’ at the Frangais; ‘ Les 
Tnutiles’ of M. Cadol at the Odéon; ‘ Les Demoi- 
selles de Montfermeil’ of Barritre at the Palais 
Royal; ‘Les Crochets du Pére Martin’ (‘The 
Porter’s Knot’) of Cormon and Grangé at the 
Théatre de Cluny; ‘ Paillasse,’ by D’Ennery 
and Marc Fournier, at the Théatre de Belleville ; 
and ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’ at the Gobelins. 

‘Les Derres DE Cur,’ a four-act piece of 
M. Delahaye, produced at the Troisitme Théatre 
Francais, provoked much unexpected and un- 
desired hilarity. 








MISCELLANEA 
<i 

‘Mr. Finis” and “ Mr. Anno Domini.”— 
While recently engaged in compiling a catalogue 
of a valuable collection of old ballads in the 
possession of Mr. Frederic Ouvry, V.P.S.A., 
I met with the expressions “ Mr. Finis” and 
‘¢Mr. Anno Domini,” printed at the bottom of 
three of the broadsides. A ballad, entitled ‘I 
thanke you twice ; or, The City courting their 
own ruine, Thank the Parliament twice, for 
their treble undoing,’ bears for signature ‘‘ Mr. 
Finis,” and for date ‘‘Mr. An. Dom. 1647.” 
Another ballad, called ‘Pratle your pleasure 
(under the Rose),’ is also signed ‘‘ Mr. Finis,” 
and dated ‘‘Mr. An. Dom. 1647.” A third 
ballad, called ‘ The Parliaments Knell,’ is signed 
‘Mr. Finis,” but bears no date. The ‘‘ Mr.” 
in these cases is apparently used in a jocular 
sense ; but I should be glad to be informed if 
it bears any other meaning, or if it has been 
met with in any other ballads. 

Tuomas W. Newron. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—C. 8.—H. W.—J. H. T.—J. 8.— 
J. D. Z.—H. M. A.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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LIST. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE RE. 
MUSAT, 1802-1808. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and Mr 
JOHN LILLIE, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 22s. 


Vol. I. now ready. 


*,* These revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, the 
Empress Josephine, and other Celebrities of the Political and Social 
World of Paris, from 1802-1808, have created great sensation in France, 
and the French Work is already in a Third Edition. 

“ No one will take it up without reading greedily to the end.” 

Atheneum. 

“ The most fascinating personal narrative which has been published 
since Madame d'Arblay’s memoirs were given to the world.” —Mayfair. 

“It is almost impossible to convey any idea of the intensely interest- 
ing character of the book. The portrait of Napoleon is one of the finest 
and most carefully minute bits of word-painting ever written, and the 
writer relates a hundred stories which are new to the most diligent 
explorer of the annals of this astonishing man....She is certainly most 
charmingly confidential.’’—Mayfair. 

** Few classes of books are in our time more interesting than these 
egacies of past times, especially of times so recently passed that their 
questions are still burning and their personages still familiar."’ 

From Leading Article im the Daily News. 

‘These particular memoirs are moreover unusually attractive. As 
il‘ustrating the interior history of the Bonaparte family, there is hardly 
any book which can equal them, while the personality of their writer is 
not the least interesting revelation.”’ 

From Leading Article in the Dai'y News. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
NEW BOOK OF ASIAN TRAVEL. 


The FORBIDDEN LAND: Voyages to 
the Corea. By G. OPYERT. With Illustrations and Map. 

“ Here, then, is the phenomenon of a population of 16,000,000 without 
a history, and inhabiting a land which has been for centuries a sealed 
book to European research. It will be easily guessed, therefore, that 
Mr. Oppert’s book has an interest distinctly unique among later books 
of travel....It is offered as a picture of an unknown country, and very 
admirably and faithfully fulfils its end.’"—Mayfair. 

RUSSIA and COREA.—The Author says in his Preface,— “ Probably 
at no distant period those Powers which have an interest at stake in 
Eastern Asia will be compelled, with or against their will, to take into 
consideration what may be termed the Corean question—we may hope 
ere it is too late. The whole of the East Coast as far as the Tumen is 
already in the possession of Russia; a very small army and a few war 
vessels are all that is required to occupy and hold permanently the 
Corean peninsula, and if Russia chooses she may at any moment make 
herself master of the entire Eastern Coast of Asia down to the Sea of 
Japan."’ The Author goes on to suggest that England should be alive to 
what is going on there. 





LIFE and WRITINGS of HENRY 
THOMAS BUCKLE, Author of ‘The History of Civilization.’ By 
ALFRKED HENRY HUTH. In 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth extra, with 
Two Steel Engraved Portraits of Buckle, price 32s. Second Edition. 

‘* Mr. Huth has done his part of these volumes well and thoroughly.”’ 

Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Huth’'s book, which seems to be written with rare sincerity, 
shows us the man as he was, not the philosopher as he was supp osed to 
be.’’—Saturday Review. 

BUCKLE S LIFE.— The first volume of his great book was pub- 
lished in 1357. It became celebrated at once....Unknown corre- 
spondents pestered him from all purts of the world; and one American 
young lady (vol. ii. p. 90) was almost as explicit as the maiden in 
* Excelsior,’— 

* Oh come,’ the maiden said, ‘and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast.’ 

As to the Russians, they darted on Mr. Buckle’s book as the most ad- 

vanced thing out.’’—Saturday Review. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cleth extra, 8s. 6d. 


The CONFLICT of CHRISTIANITY 


with HEATHENISM. By Dr. GERHARD UHLHORN. Edited 
and Translated from the Third German Edition by G. C. SMYTH 
and C. J. H. ROPES. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ST. NICHOLAS, for February, 


Contains TWO entirely NEW POEMS by ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Also, a Splendid Engraving (one of about 70 to be found in this 
Number) of 
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La Question du Divorce. Par Alexandre 
Dumas fils. (Paris, Calmann Lévy; 
London, Hachette & Co.) 

M. Atexanpre Dumas has taken himself 

seriously for such a long time, and with so 

much frankness and assurance, that his 
readers have come to be of the same opinion 
with himself, and accept him with all ima- 
ginable sincerity. As a dramatist his merits 
are incontestable. The <Demi-Monde’ is 
one of the best and cleverest bits of stage- 
craft of modern times; and, indeed, there is 
much to admire in most of what he has done. 

Even M. Zola, whose idea of his own im- 

portance and of the magnitude of his pecu- 

liar function is as vigorous as that of the 
author of ‘Le Pére Prodigue’ and ‘Les 

Idées de Madame Aubray,’ finds something 

to praise in him, and has said some pretty 

things of certain scenes in the ‘ Princesse 

Georges’ and the ‘ Visite de Noces.’ And 

though the general public may not incline 

to take the contents of the six volumes of 
the ‘Théaitre Complet’ at the high price 
their author feels obliged to set upon them, 
it is none the less ungrudging in its appre- 
ciation of him and them, and listens to what 
he has to say with a good deal of interest. 
Indeed, had M. Dumas been content to tread 
in the footsteps of his father, and honestly 
to do his best as a mere artist, he would 
haye been a very considerable personage ; 
his audacity, his ingenuity, his intelligence, 
the cleverness, the patience, and the skill 
with which he writes, would have found 
legitimate employment, and the dramatic 
world would have been the richer and the 
better by some admirable work. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for all of us, the artist 
in M. Dumas had a kind of maniac 
brother, who was determined to be a mora- 
list and a professor, and, being ever so 
much the stronger, succeeded in bending 
the other to his uses, and forming him after 
his own likeness. The feats he has per- 
formed are in their way surprising. This 

half of himself it was who taught M. 

Dumas to live for the propagation of certain 

dubious principles in sociology ; so wrought 

upon him that he could produce no work 
of art that was not freighted with a pecu- 
liar moral idea, and caused it to be said 
of him by a startled critic that ‘if there 
had been no such thing as prefaces he 
would have invented them”; and M. 








Dumas would be grievously hurt if he sus- 
pected that he were regarded as an homme de 
thédtre alone, and not as a professor of more 
or less immoral philosophy also. The con- 
sequence is that his pieces are most of them 
sermons in action. In ‘ L’Enfant Naturel’ 
the text is the whole duty of bastardy; ‘ La 
Femme de Claude’ is not so much a play as 
a discourse on the privileges of the abstract 
injured husband; those who see in ‘ L’Ktran- 
gére’a violent and rather vulgar melo-drama, 
and not a logical yet passionate plea for the 
sacred right of divorce, are dunder-heads ; 
and soon. Even the ‘ Dame aux Camélias’ 
is an argument in favour of something or 
other, and ‘ L’Affaire Clémenceau’ is well 
and philosophically meant. ‘ Diane de Lys’ 
has a moral intention, if the readercan but ap- 
prehend it ; while as for ‘L’ Homme-Femme,’ 
it is about the deepest and most serious 
work on social metaphysics that has ever 
been produced. When a writer takes the 
view of himself and his works that is taken 
by M. Dumas, he is likely to go far. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that M. 
Dumas thinks nothing beneath his notice, 
and nothing, whether human or the reverse, 
at all foreign to him. That he would have 
something to say on the burning question 
of divorce was a foregone conclusion. He 
has said it, and it has taken him some four 
hundred large octavo pages to say it in; 
and one has only to read his say to the 
bitter end to apprehend that he is really 
a very superior person. 

It was upon perusing the Abbé Vidieu’s 
work on divorce that M. Dumas felt moved 
to write a supplement to ‘L’Homme- 
Femme,’ and it was in December last that 
he finished his book. Of the Abbé Vidieu 
he makes short work. It must, however, 
be owned that the respectable vicaire of 
Saint-Roch is not a gladiator of mark, and 
is altogether unworthy to be the adversary 
of such a writer of prefaces as M. Dumas. 
The Abbé Vidieu is not devoid of eloquence, 
but he has really not much beside his elo- 
quence, such as it is, to recommend him. 
It sounds oddly to an Englishman, for in- 
stance, to hear it asserted, as an argument 
in favour of the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage tie and of the moral superiority of a 
Catholic over a Protestant community, that 
in England husbands still put halters on 
their weeping wives, and lead them forth to 
be disposed of ‘‘ by public roup” in the 
market-places of Albion. But the Abbé has 
the courage to mention this well-known fact, 
on the word of a certain Father Ventura, and 
even topaint a pathetic picture of the London 
wife-market. On certain days you have but to 
visit ‘‘ une place de Londres ou d’une autre 
ville d@’Albion,” he states, to find yourself in 
the midst of a crowd “‘ qui se permet les propos 
les plus grossiers et les plus insultants,” and 
to note a number of unhappy women, 

** les yeux baissés, l’air profondément abattu, 
ayant au cou une corde dont un homme tient 
dans ses mains les deux bouts. Ce sont des 
femmes que leurs maris ont mises 4 ]’encan et 
qu ils cherchent 4 vendre.” 

And after reflecting that the foreigner 
would not be without grounds for believing 
himself in some city of Tartary or China, the 
Abbé adds impressively, ‘‘ Tel est le résultat 
des doctrines du schisme,” and proves his case 
by remarking that in Catholic Ireland these 
“‘yévoltants marchés” are absolutely un- 


| known. He opines, however, that in heretie 
| Russia matters are even worse, and he tells 
| a story in support of his belief—out of which 
Boccaccio would have made a novel for the 
‘ Decameron ’—of how an Armenian priest 
incautiously married his own wife to a pass- 
ing soldier, and how the soldier not only 
confessed his artifice to the ex-husband, but 
actually threatened him with personal chas- 
tisement if he said a word about it. 

With an adversary of this stamp, in a ques- 
tion sifted, argued, and settled long before- 
hand, M. Dumas, as may be imagined, has 
no difficulty in dealing to very excellent 
purpose. His book may be defined as an 
impertinence four hundred pages long. He 
affronts the Abbé Vidieu at every point, and 
at every point he shows himself a stronger 
and a cleverer man. With an affectation 
of courtesy that is nothing if not ironical 
and a thought ill bred, he pursues the Abbé 
with arguments of all sorts and from every 
conceivable quarter. He leads off by acknow- 
ledging that the victory he is going to win 
is perfectly useless so far as the Abbé is con- 
cerned, and that if the Abbé alone were in- 
terested in the matter, he really would not be 
at the pains of winning it. Then he attacks 
the Abbé’s knowledge and interpretation of 
the Mosaic law, and proves, very much to his 
own satisfaction, that the former is limited 
and the latter mistaken. He does the same 
for the Abbé’s view of Christianity. He 
upsets the Abbé’s theory of God, and the 
Abbé’s God with the Abbé’s theory. He 
quotes chapter and verse to show that 
divorce was once an institution of the 
Church. He ridicules the Abbé’s definition 
of the Reformation as a ‘“ grand scandale,” 
and annihilates the Abbé’s suspicion that 
Rousseau, Diderot, Voltaire, and company 
alone are responsible for the Revolution. 
He denies the fitness of any priest what- 
ever to form a judgment on _ sexual 
questions, the question of fatherhood, the 
question of maternity, the love and mar- 
riage question generally, and of these he 
gives a statement of his own that is signed 
‘‘ Dumas” in every line. He is positive that 
the Church is only anxious to keep in force 
the marriage dogma formulated by the 
Council of Trent in order to retain its in- 
fluence over Catholic women, and through 
Catholic women over men it would like te 
make Catholic but cannot; and by means of 
quotations from the literature of the con- 





fessional he contrives to throw doubts on the 
purity of that influence. He patronizes and 
sentimentalizes over the Church as a religious 
agency, and vituperates and belabours her 
as an agency in politics. He demonstrates 
that, at present, the outraged husband 
has no redress whatever but such as is 
indicated in the ‘Tue-la” of ‘ L’Homme- 
Femme,’ and that the injured wife has 
no redress at all. And he concludes by 
demanding that the right of divorce, abo- 
lished by Bonald in 1816, should be recog- 
nized once more, and that with all circum- 
stance and all solemnity. As he is as 
familiar with St. Thekla’s alcove as with 
Madame du Cayla’s ; as he knows the con- 
jugal secrets of Abraham and Jacob and 
Charlemagne and Costanza Chiaramonte not 
less intimately than those of Louis XV. and 
Prince X. and the Marquise de Z.; as he 
quotes Aquinas, and Pallavicini, and the 
‘Anciennes Coutumes de Berry,’ and the 
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‘Analecta Juris Pontificii,’ and St. Augustine, 
and St. Ambrose, and St. Paul, and the price 
current of indulgences for 1479, as glibly 
as the Gaulois, and the Decalogue, and M. 
Naquet, and the French statistics of mar- 
riage and divorce, and Monseigneur Bou- 
vier’s ‘Manuel du Confesseur’; as he writes 
vigorously and tersely, believes in himself 
and his cause, and fights a battle won a 
hundred times over elsewhere,—he has the 
Abbé Vidieu in hand from first to last, and 
trounces him in a way that is very agree- 
able to see. It should be added that the 
performance is somewhat suggestive of the 
practice of a dashing man-at-arms on the 
Saracen’s head, dear to Master Oliver Proud- 
fute, and produces the impression of being 
decidedly brilliant and as decidedly futile. 

In France the ‘ Question du Divorce’ has 
excited a great deal of interest. In tone, 
sentiment, execution, style, it is eminently 
French; and as it treats of one of the 
vexed questions of the hour, so much at 
least was to be expected of it. In England 
it can only have the interest that attaches 
generally to the work of any one who is a 
moral and intellectual curiosity. 





The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D., ZI.D. By 
George Smith, C.I.E., LL.D. 2 vols. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Memoir of the Right Rev. Robert Milman, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Caleutta and Metro- 
politan of India. By his Sister, Frances 
Maria Milman. (Murray.) 

Dr. GeorGE Surrn’s life of Duff is charac- 


terized by the same mastery of his subject 
and skill in its presentment as distinguished 
his life of Dr. John Wilson, of Bombay. 
But while it will have a deeper significance 
for a narrower circle, for the general reader 


it does not possess the same interest. Dr. 
Wilson was a man of wide culture, a 
scholar, Orientalist, antiquary, and public 
man, as well as a missionary. Dr. Duff was 
truly “the prince of { English | missionaries ” 
in the East, but altogether and wholly a 
missionary of the strictest Evangelical type. 
Necessarily his religious temperament has 
coloured this record of his life throughout, 
and by the force of natural sympathy has in- 
fected the mind of his biographer. How in 
this way an editor’s nature, ‘‘like the dyer’s 
hand,” is subdued to what it works in, is 
well exemplitied by Dr. Smith’s account of 
Duff's shipwreck on his first voyage to India. 
The passage occurs at the beginning of the 
work, and cannot be forgotten to its end. 
Some of Dr. Duti’s fellow-voyagers, we are 
told, were ‘‘ God-fearing people,” but, 
“fas is often the case on the long voyages, 
several of them were not even on speaking 
terms. To introduce a mollifying element, Mr. 
Duff [then twenty-four] was accustomed daily to 
have a number of them in his cabin, to whom 
he read portions of the history of India and 
other works. Now [the ship having just 
grounded] all, oppressed with the conviction 
that they were speedily to appear before the 
Judgment Seat of God, became suddenly recon- 
ciled, shaking each other by the hand 
responded, clustering round him [young Mr. 
Dutt], while the missionary poured out his soul 
in fervent supplication.” 

Presently one of the ladies cowering 
round him noticed the absence of a certain 
colonel, ‘‘a most affable and courteous 


man” and a ‘general favourite,” but 





whose indifference to the things which 
concerned his soul had, from the first, 
made him the special object of the prayers 
of his Evangelical fellow-passengers. ‘“‘ Let 
us not,” was this lady’s most Christian 
appeal to the other ladies with her, 
‘allow him to go down without at least his 
knowing it.” So two or three of them en- 
tered his cabin, and, finding him sound 
asleep, ruthlessly awoke him, and dragged 
him into the cuddy, where, seeing every- 
body shivering and shaking in _ the 
scantiest of clothing, and finding what had 
happened, he burst into a rousing baccha- 
nalian song. This was too dreadful; and 
the only explanation of the gallant colonel’s 
conduct the passengers could offer, and 
which Dr. Smith has inadvertently accepted, 
is that he had taken a ‘‘ copious” draught 
of brandy before retiring to his cabin, 
and had not slept off its effects when 
the Lady Holland, at ten o’clock on the 
night of February 13th, 1830, bumped on 
the rocks off Table Bay. To plain men of 
the world it is clear that the ‘affable and 
courteous ’’ old colonel was the true hero of 
this scene, and not those who, in spite of 
their being ‘‘God-fearing people,” were 
induced to be commonly polite towards each 
other only by their dread of impending 
death. 

It was considered a remarkable incident of 
this shipwreck that after the passengers had 
been safely landed, Duff’s copies of Bagster’s 
quarto Bible and of the Scotch Psalter were 

yashed on shore. All were deeply affected 

by what they regarded as a message from 
God, and, led by Duff, they kneeled down 
along the beach, and there spread out 
the precious books on the white pebbles 
and returned fervent thanks to Heaven. 
Duff was again wrecked in the Moira, 
which was blown over by the burst of the 
monsoon as she was sailing up the Hoogly, 
and when he at last reached Calcutta, we 
need not wonder that the natives remarked, 
‘Surely this man is favoured of the gods, 
and must have some great predestined 
work to do.” And for Dutf himself, and the 
men of the Scotch Kirk who had sent him 
out to India, the circumstances of his 
voyage had a special meaning, which in- 
fluenced his whole after life. So far back 
as 1560 the Scottish Parliament passed an 
Act embodying the first Confession of the 
Reformed Church, which has for its super- 
scription—‘‘ And this glaid tydings of the 
Kyngdome sall be prechit through the haill 
warld for a witness unto all natiouns, and 
then sall the end cum.” Two hundred 
and seventy years passed before the task 
was taken up. Indeed, in 1796 the General 
Assembly carried by a large majority the 
cynical resolution :— 

‘** That to spread abroad the knowledge of the 
Gospel among barbarous and heathen nations 
seems highly preposterous, in so far as it antici- 
pates, nay, even reverses, the order of Nature.” 
But toward the end of the first quarter of 
the present century began that religious re- 
action which at last culminated in the Dis- 
ruption of 1843; and one of the first signs 
of the change was the revival of the mis- 
sionary spirit. 

A youth of quick sympathies and impetu- 
ous, fiery spirit, who formed enduring resolu- 
tions on sudden and often, as he believed, 
supernatural inspirations, Alexander Duff 





seemed born to carry out the long-delayed 
work of the old Scottish Kirk. A fellow- 
student, John Urquhart, was intended for the 
work. He was a bosom friend of Duff, and 
session after session, when the latter returned 
from the winter session at St. Andrews to 
the quiet of his home in the Grampian Hills, 
John Urquhart was the first name in Duff’s 
talk with his parents. Especially were Duff’s 
father and mother interested in his friend’s 
determination to be a missionary to the 
Hindoos. In 1827 the usual budget of 
intelligence was produced, but his friend 
not being mentioned, his father at last 
exclaimed, “But what of Urquhart?” 
‘‘Urquhart is no more,” replied Duff, and 
then slowly, determinedly added, ‘‘ What if 
your son should take up his cloak? The 
cloak is taken up.” 

Duff’s success as a missionary to the 
Hindoos, great as it was, must have from the 
first been anticipated by all who knew him 
well. His career was parallel in time 
and in its leading circumstances with Dr. 
Wilson’s at Bombay, and we shall not, there- 
fore, review it in detail. But some general 
considerations will not fail to occur to those 
who read the two biographies together. Dr. 
Dufi’s will always be a greater name with 
the churches of Scotland than Dr. Wilson’s. 
He was undoubtedly a man of quicker 
and greater intellect; and his oratorical 
power gave him ‘an immense advantage. 
The sphere of his labours also at Cal- 
cutta was far more extended and command- 
ing than was Wilson’s in Bombay. Yet, 
in proportion to their opportunities, they 
were equally successful with the natives. 
They were implicitly trusted by all who 
knew them, and the simple secret of their 
influence was the helpfulness of nature and 
zeal in serving their fellow-men which dis- 
tinguished them both. They certainly pos- 
sessed nothing else—probably not even their 
religious opinions and beliefs—in common, 
and were, indeed, in most things as unlike 
each other as two men could possibly be. 
Again, it is noteworthy how, in spite of his 
Evangelicanism, Duft’s excellent common 
sense and sound education led him, like 
Wilson, to establish an educational organiza- 
tion as the most appropriate means for the 
conversion of the Hindoos, Mohammedans, 
and Parsees of India. When this scheme was 
proposed by Duff and Wilson, nearly fifty 
years ago, it seemed to simple believers in the 
efficacy of preaching something like impiety, 
and only the immediate success of their first 
schools in Bombay and Calcutta insured the 
sanction of their action. But not even yet 
have English people at home fully recog- 
nized the results of their policy and its great 
foresight and wisdom. Its effects are being 
slowly but surely, and with increasing force, 
manifested round every centre of English 
administration in India. For example, a 
village boy from the Southern Mahratta 
country has been for a few years at some 
missionary school in Bombay. He is an apt 
pupil, and the people of his village soon find 
it out. The puntojee, or hereditary village 
schoolmaster, knows nothing of the new 
knowledge, and his influence has already 
declined before the boy has done his school- 
ing. But now he is about to return to his 
native village, and overtures are addressed 
to him by the village elders to establish, not 
an opposition, but a newschool. ‘To this he 
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cheerfully consents, and the missionaries are 
sure to encourage him: When he is a day’s 
journey from the village the elders send forth 
a deputation to welcome him, and tell him 
that the village has furnished a house for 
himself and his family, and that for his 
schoolroom they have assigned a wing of 
the great temple of Bhairoba, one of the 
lower avatars of Siva, or, more correctly, 
one of the local gods which the all- 
comprehending Brahmins have assimilated 
to Siva. The next morning he finds there 
twenty bright-eyed little fellows awaiting 
his instructions. They are at once put 
to read the Ten Commandments and other 
Bible lessons. In a few days the Second 
Commandment has begun to open their eyes. 
They question their teacher. He remains 
discreetly silent. But the curiosity of the 
boys has been aroused, and also their sense 
of superiority to the elders of their own 
family. At first, while hearing the talk of 
their aunts and parents and other relatives, 
they merely look slyly at one another. Then, 
gradually gaining the courage of their con- 
ceit, the bolder propose that, since the Ten 
Commandments say, in effect, that idols are 
no gods, their divinity should be put to 
the test of experiment. In the outskirts 
of the village, where no regular thorough- 
fares exist, are set up the images of Hanoo- 
man, the monkey god, of the Nagas, or 
snake gods, and other lesser gods. ‘ Let 
us be off,” they say,,‘‘and, when no 
one is looking, throw stones at them.” 
So away they go. First they all draw 
up at a respectful distance, as if scarcely 
daring to make their attack. Then one 
steps out and, amid dead silence, throws a 
stone. It strikes, and the silence is deeper ; 
but as the idol does not move, in a moment 
they begin to cheer, and tumultuously pelt 
it with stones. The next day, emboldened 
by their continued immunity, they return 
and upset the idol, and at last, after many 
days of this rough usage, break it in pieces. 
All this comes to the knowledge of their 
parents, who scold in abject terror, but in 
answer are shown the Ten Commandments, 
which with the Belief and Lord’s Prayer 
are thus brought into discussion under every 
roof in the village. Even the outcast 
Mhars and Mangs without the village are 
moved by the controversy. The elders in the 
gate and all the village officers are perplexed. 
They are full of dread of evil to come, but 
know not what to do; and regularly every 
afternoon the boys go the round of the village 
suburbs, upsetting the minor idols, until a 
dozen or a score have been broken in pieces. 
Soon the lesser gods have disappeared. 
Then the little boys, all below twelve, hold 
an ominous consultation, and first in 
whispers passed from one to the other, and 
then loudly proclaimed by the boldest to 
the rest, they determine to test the godhead 
even of the idol Bhairoba, the name of which 
fills the whole air of the Southern Mahratta 
country with dread; and first one and then 
another, and presently all, rise, and in the 
presence of their appalled teacher throw 
their slippers at the monstrous stone, and 
rush at it with shouts and gesticulations, and 
belabour it with their slippers and books. 
Silence follows. The children, shocked, 
in spite of themselves, by their own act, 
walk silently home, and remain at home 
all that afternoon; and the whole village 





continues silent, even after the return of the 
husbandmen from the fields and through 
the happy hours of the forenight devoted to 
feasting and singing. No boys return the 
next day; only the village officers and 
the parents come to urge the teacher to 
leave the village quietly. He may go or he 
may not. In either case the country side 
is alive with the controversy. If he resist, 
in nine cases out of ten the boys begin to 
return to the school in two or three weeks, 
and their numbers are found to have in- 
creased, and the iconoclastic propaganda 
extends slowly to the surrounding villages. 
Sometimes, however, the village is held in 
inam by a non-resident, and this non- 
resident ¢namdar may be a Brahmin and 
the village poojart, or hereditary priest. 
He is living, it may be, at the Mahratta 
capital of Kholapore, in the shadow of the 
great Ambabz’s temple there. Hearing 
of the outrage, his wrath is unbounded. 
He at once proceeds towards the vil- 
lage, and setting up his camp outside 
it—for he refuses to enter it until it be 
purged of its sacrilege — summons the 
trembling elders before him, and with the 
double authority of village priest and pro- 
prietor insists on the expulsion of the 
Christian teacher. The teacher’s reply 
is unanswerable: ‘‘I came here by your in- 
vitation; I have lived here innocently among 
you; I have wronged no man. Why put 
me to suffering and open shame?” The 
discussion goes on for months, and ends in 
some such compromise as the teacher giving 
up the temple and the villagers building him 
a new school, the scholars having meanwhile 
grown from 20 to 50, 100, or even 150; and 
thus Christian teaching is firmly established 
in the village, under the authority of its 
hereditary officers and Brahmin priest 
and proprietor, in perpetuity. This is the 
invariable course of events in these rural 
contests between Christianity and the natives, 
where the teacher is a native, and it is thus 
that Christianity is being most effectively 
spread in India. 

The English preaching missionaries are 
of service in keeping the native teachers up 
to the ideal standard, and in leavening the 
mass of general European society in India ; 
but the real propaganda of Christianity is 
carried on by the native teachers, and this 
is due largely to Dr. Wilson’s labours in 
Bombay and Dr. Duff’s in Caleutta. They 
were the real founders of a system which 
is working a revolution, almost without 
observation, throughout India. Dr. Duff, 
like Dr. Wilson, also exerted a marked 
influence on the development of higher 
education in India. This is a subject with 
which Dr. Smith, too, has especially identified 
himself, and his two present volumes form 
not only a complete history of missionary 
enterprise, but also of educational and 
social progress in Bengal during the past 
fifty years of British administration. They 
will always be in demand for the religious 
interest of the noble life they record, while the 
immense mass of official documents quoted by 
Dr. Smith will give them a permanent place 
in the library of every student of the develop- 
ment of English civilization in the East. 

The life of Dr. Robert Milman, written 
by his sister, Miss Frances Maria Milman, 
is more of a chronicle, made up of a selec- 
tion from the late Bishop of Calcutta’s 





correspondence and journals, than a com- 
prehensive biography. It is, however, 
contained in one volume, which of itself is 
a merit. It is a purely personal narrative, 
but always pleasing, while the perfect 
good taste with which Miss Milman has 
discharged her duty as editor gives all the 
greater efiect to the pathetic interest of the 
closing chapters. The book is most care- 
fully written throughout. It is a life of 
a typical Anglican clergyman and Church 
dignitary, who still remains above all things 
an English gentleman; and Miss Milman’s 
biography is one for the reading not only 
of the clergy, but of all Englishmen who 
understand and appreciate the influences 
which have made them and their country 
what they are. 








The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of the 
British Empire for 1880. By Joseph Foster. 
(Nichols & Sons.) 

Tuer announcement of this work, and the 

statement that it would be produced with 

the aid of Garter King-at-Arms and 

Bluemantle, called forth a letter from a 

majority of the members of the Heralds’ 

College, which was published in this journal, 

and in which they protested against their 

being supposed to lend it their countenance. 

Mr. loster’s ‘ Peerage ’ has accordingly been 

looked forward to with much interest, and 

since its appearance it has met with not a 

little hostile criticism. How far this cen- 

sure is justified it is not easy to say, 
seeing that it must be impossible for any 
one to have an intimate and accurate 
knowledge of the genealogies of a twen- 
tieth part of the families that fill this 
portly volume; but it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, since Mr. Foster has had free access 
to the records of the Heralds’ College, 
and the aid of Garter and Bluemantle, 
that this new peerage is more accurate 
than those that have preceded it. It may, 
too, be not unreasonably concluded from 
the letter above referred to that certain 
of the Heralds strongly disapprove of 
their chief having permitted Mr. Foster to 
use the collections of the College of Arms 
so freely. Rouge Croix and Bluemantle 
may be safely lett to fight out the question 
how many errors have crept into the book. 

Most readers will remember an article 
by Mr. Edward Freeman that appeared in 
the Contemporary Review, and that spoke 
strongly of the way in which peerages are 
too often compiled and of the fictions too 
often embodied in them. To the present 
work Mr. Freeman’s strictures would not 
seem to apply, or can only apply in a limited 
degree, for legendary myths appear to be 
carefully excluded from it, and the families 
recorded in its pages are not traced up 
to prehistoric ancestors. Mr. Foster pre- 
fers to set forth the younger branches of 
titled families in great detail rather than 
to trace their lineage to their remotest 
progenitors, though he usually indicates 
the earliest person from whom they can 
be shown to descend. By omitting much 
pedigree of little interest to the public, 
however flattering to the vanity of indi- 
viduals, he is able to devote more space 
to the junior branches of the families he 
has to treat of, and these he sets out in such 
detail that most people who study peerages 
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are likely to find in his pages the names of 
many persons they know. Mr. Foster has 
eollected an immense amount of new matter 
for this work, as may be seen at once on 
eomparing it with other peerages and 
baronetages, and in most instances he 
gives far fuller genealogies of the later 
generations of titled families than have pre- 
viously appeared. This is so generally the case 
that it would be difficult to direct attention to 
any of the genealogies in this volume with- 
eut seeming to ignore a host of others on 
which justas much labour has been expended, 
but we may point to the articles dealing 
with the families of the following peers, Car- 
rington, Churston, Clarina, Digby, Egmont, 
Ely, Hopetown, Lilford, Molesworth, Redes- 
dale, St. Vincent, Strathallan, Teynham, 
Tweeddale, Vernon, De Vesci, and West- 
meath ; and with the families of the follow- 
ing baronets, Currie, Forbes, Gore, Halford, 
Hoare, Levinge, Mackenzie, Macnaughten, 
Peel, Pelly, St. George, Synge, Trevelyan, 
Worsley, and Young, as fair examples of 
the fulness of Mr. Foster’s genealogies. 

An attractive feature in this work, and 
ene that seems likely to commend it to the 
public, is its engravings, and the armorial 
designs which accompany each article, 
and are of more artistic merit than those 
asually supplied in works of the kind. 
Many people will be surprised to learn 
that some peers are not entitled to coat 
armour, and that others are not entitled to 
supporters. In all such cases Mr. Foster 
gives no engraving of the arms or of the 
supporters that are generally assumed, and 
he appends no armorial designs to his genea- 
logies of the families of Lords Braye, Fitz 
Hardinge, Herries, Loudoun, Newburgh, 
Orkney, St. Leonards, and Strathnairn. The 
peers not entitled to supporters seem to be 
Beaumont, Fortescue, Lytton, Monteagle, 
Ossington, Sandhurst, and Stradbroke. 

In too many families there is a skeleton 
im the cupboard, owing to a mésalliance or to 
a too tardy marriage, which the persons in- 
terested would gladly leave undisturbed, 
and it can well be credited that Mr. Foster 
found, as he declares in his preface, that 
some of the persons to whom he applied 
for materials towards this work attempted to 
mislead him by giving him false information 
as to facts of current history. Mr. Foster 
does not show much tenderness for such 
feelings or for such attempted concealment, 
and he prints dates which, if they are cor- 
rectly given, clearly point to matters of 
scandal, and which must be very unpleasant 
reading for those whom they concern. The 
taste of some of his entries may be doubted. 
Besides several cases where, from the dates 
given by Mr. Foster, it would appear that 
a child has been born before its parents’ 
marriage, in one instance attention is called 
to the fact of the birth of a son and heir 
being registered, some months after the 
marriage of his parents, as having taken 
place on their wedding day. In another 
place Mr. Foster informs his readers that 
although he made application to a certain 
family he has been unable to obtain the date 
ef a marriage from its descendants, and 
thereby seems to imply that the marriage in 
question never took place. 

The most original feature of this work, 
and one which will doubtless attract a 
good deal of attention, is a section styled 





‘**Chaos,” at the end of the Baronetage, 
of great novelty and boldness. This por- 
tion of the work will probably disgust 
those persons whose pretensions it calls in 
question, though, on the other hand, it 
will certainly please genealogists and all 
those who do not approve of persons 
bearing honours to which they are not 
entitled. To this section of his work Mr. 
Foster relegates the claims of sundry self- 
styled baronets and the pedigrees of several 
baronets which require verification, though 
he disclaims any pretension to pass judg- 
ment on the points to which he calls 
attention. Altogether the titles of up- 
wards of sixty baronets are more or less 
impugned, and sufficient proof is afforded 
to convince most people of the need there is 
for making claimants to baronetcies prove 
their pedigrees before assuming their titles. 
From the cases here brought together it 
would appear that in some instances persons 
claiming to be baronets have put forward 
one chain of ancestry at one time and another 
at another time ; that persons assume baro- 
netcies the creations of which are not on 
record, and revive others that have been 
extinct or dormant for more than a century, 
without proving their pedigrees, or on 
merely going through the form of being 
served heirs by Scottish sheriffs’ juries ; and 
Mr. Foster declares that one baronetcy is 
claimed through maternal ancestors which 
was limited on its creation to heirs male! 
As examples of how easily baronetcies may 
be assumed, the following instances may be 
quoted. A baronetcy long dormant, if not 
extinct, is, it would seem, claimed by a 
person on whose pretensions much doubt 
was cast in the Genealogist for 1878. This 
gentleman advertised in the Zimes that he 
had assumed the title ‘‘ by executing a deed- 
poll, in lieu of recording his pedigree in 
one of the Colleges of Arms.” Another 
claimant, says Mr. Foster, advertised in the 
Times that his descent from a younger 
son of a person created a baronet by King 
Charles II. in 1660 ‘is fully set forth in a 
pedigree compiled by that celebrated genea- 
logist James Phillippe and enrolled in Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Chancery.” That 
the Heralds themselves are sometimes 
in fault appears by a case mentioned in 
** Chaos,” which is very curious, and seems 
difficult of explanation. Mr. Foster tells 
us that the Dublin Heralds recognized in 
1780 a certain baronetcy as having been 
created in 1644, and that they afterwards, 
in 1829, registered a pedigree that made 
no mention of the title being then in ex- 
istence, though the pedigree was traced 
through the person they had permitted to 
revive the title less than fifty years before, 
and though it stated that the person whom 
they had previously recognized as the ori- 
ginal grantee of the baronetcy died in 1611. 
Mr. Foster is deserving of praise for his 
courage in scrutinizing the pretensions of 
self-styled baronets, and the tacts which he 
has stated may tend to restrain claimants of 
hereditary honours from assuming their titles 
before having proved their pedigrees; at 
least, it may be expected that many mem- 
bers of Parliament who may previously 
have given no thought to the subject will 
now be inclined to support some such 
motion for inquiry as that of which Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser gave notice last session. 








Lyrics and Idylis, with other Poems. By 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

To those amongst us who watch the progress 

of contemporary poetry in America it is quite 

obvious that much imaginative work which 
excites considerable attention in that country 
is comparatively unknown to English readers, 

How little, for instance, has been heard here 

ot the writings of Helen Hunt, of whom Mr, 

Emerson is reported to have said, when an 

admirer of Whitman was praising her as the 

greatest feminine poet of America, that even 
if he had omitted the qualifying adjective 
his eulogy would still have been true. This 
compliment, if really paid, was probably, 
like most compliments, a little exaggerated, 

It must be granted, however, that Helen 

Hunt’s poems exhibit a remarkable com- 

bination of delicate thought with intense 

expression. Englishmen are scarcely better 
acquainted with the works of the sisters 

Alice and Phoebe Carey, which—notably 

those of the former—abound in vivid paint- 

ing and sharp dramatic touches. The name 
of Helen Whitman again, from whose sono- 
rous and sustained verse really noble lines 
may be quoted, and later that of Mrs. Pyatt, 
with her sympathy for suffering human 
nature, are by no means familiar sounds to 

British ears. Acting on an example recently 

set by Mrs. Moulton, which saved us from 

risk of losing qa volume of genuine and 
tender poetry, Mr. Stedman publishes for 

England examples of his poems culled from 

two volumes issued in America, the former 

in 1874, the latter three years subsequently. 

As the author of ‘Victorian Poets,’ the 

writer is sufficiently known to render the 

appearance of his present book a matter of 
some interest. 

Expectation will probably not be dis- 
appointed in the case of those who patiently 
read the volume throughout. But if the 
selections have been made by Mr. Stedman 
himself they raise a doubt as to whether 
the author was the person best qualified for 
such a task. He has spared much that he 
should have cancelled, much that may 
obstruct the reader’s appreciation of those 
genuine poems in the book which have a just 
claim to it. Such effusions—built on models 
and wanting the charm of individual charac- 
terization and feeling—as ‘The Freshet” 
and ‘The Skull in the Gold Drift” are not 
fit company for the better poems in this 
collection or for that delicate and original 
piece *‘The Blameless Prince,” which ap- 
peared in the author’s first volume. It is 
represented here by a mere extract from the 
conclusion, entitled ‘‘'The Queen’s Secret.” 

The fact is, the banquet Mr. Stedman has 
spread, though profuse and varied, is not 
sufficiently select. It is true that his least 
striking work generally shows culture, taste, 
and careful treatment; yet there are pieces— 
some of his idyls to wit—in which we would 
gladly exchange much of the care and grace 
for a few of those homely touches which 
make familiar objects almost new, because 
they have been newly observed. Several 
of the poems of war and adventure have 
defects analogous to those which we have 
remarked in certain of the idyls. They are 
so well planned, so well furnished with 
appropriate detail, that they do not alto- 
gether fail to please, though, on the other 
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hand, the reader misses that contagious 
excitement—in vulgar parlance that ‘‘go”— 
which, in a “lay of ancient Rome” or ina 
war song of Campbell’s, enlists the reader 
as a partisan. It is fair, however, to say 
that there are examples in both the classes of 
oetry referred to which deserve far higher 
praise than that accorded to mere taste and 
skill. Amongst the idyls that entitled ‘‘ The 
Old Love and the New” is full of real 
beauty and tender self-introspection. The 
writer here felicitously shows how two lives 
—the past and the present, the former with its 
faint and fading memories, the latter with 
its growth of not too hardy hopes—are, in a 
certain frame of mind, so fused as to become 
almost undistinguishable. From the poems 
which deal with war and adventure, those 
entitled ‘‘ The Lord’s-Day Gale” and ‘“ The 
Old Admiral” stand boldly out. The former 
contains such vigorous stanzas as these :— 
The East Wind gathered all unknown,— 
A thick sea-cloud his course before ; 
He left by night the frozen zone 
And smote the cliffs of Labrador ; 
He lashed the coasts on either hand, 
And betwixt the Cape and Newfoundland 
Into the Bay his armies pour. 
He caught our helpless cruisers there 
As a gray wolf harries the huddling fold ; 
A sleet—a darkness—filled the air, 
A shuddering wave before it rolled: 
That Lord’s-Day morn it was a breeze,— 
At noon, a blast that shook the seas,— 
At night—a wind of Death took hold! 
It leapt across the Breton bar, 
A death-wind from the stormy East ! 
It scarred the land, and whirled afar 
The sheltering thatch of man and beast ; 
It mingled rick and roof and tree, 
And like a besom swept the sea, 
And churned the waters into yeast. 
From Saint Paul’s light to Edward Isle 
A thousand craft it smote amain ; 
And some against it strove the while, 
And more to make a port were fain; 
The mackerel-gulls flew screaming past, 
And the stick that bent to the noonday blast 
Was split by the sundown hurricane. 
The latter poem, though we are not greatly 
impressed by the bravura with which it opens, 
displays considerable force as it proceeds, 
and, still better, a vein of truly poetic fancy 
when the apotheosis of the veteran is re- 
corded. 

It is, indeed, when he treats of the super- 
natural, when, passing through a region of 
dim change, doubt, and dream, he explores 
the mystery which baffles so many of us, 
that Mr. Stedman is at his best. The strain 
of feeling adverted to is finely exemplified 
in the elegy on Bryant, to our thinking the 
highest achievement in the book. It is no 
detraction from it that here and there, like 
the ‘Adonais’ of Shelley or the ‘Thyrsis’ 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, it reflects the manner 
and feeling of ‘ Lycidas.’ The stately verse, 
the large handling of nature, the deep but 
subdued pathos, make the style of the elegy 
admirably suited to its subject. The ap- 
proach of the seasons to the poet’s grave is 
finely described :— 

Came one by one the seasons meetly drest, 

To sentinel the relics of their seer. 

First Spring—upon whose head a wreath was set 
Of wind-flowers and the yellow violet— 
Advanced. Then Summer led his loveliest 

Of months, one ever to the minstrel dear 

(Her sweet eyes dewy wet), 
June, and her sisters, whose brown hands entwine 
The brier-rose and the bee-haunted columbine. 





Next Autumn, like a monarch sad of heart, 

Came, tended by his melancholy days. 
Purple he wore, and bore a golden-rod, 
His sceptre ; and let fall upon the sod 
A lone fringed-gentian ere he would depart. 

Scarce had his train gone darkling down the ways 

When Winter thither trod— 

Winter, with beard and raiment blown before, 
That was so seeming like our poet old and hoar. 

Mr. Stedman, indeed, who sometimes fails 
to charm in minor themes, is often felicitous 
in those which exact the subtler and rarer 
qualities of imagination. The class of sub- 
ject in which he next excels is of a sin- 
gularly different kind. With many of his 
martial and pastoral pieces we could well 
dispense; but we should grudge parting 
with his few songs, which, as a rule, are 
fresh, tuneful, full of colour, and epigram- 
matic without strain. Some of them, that 
called ‘Country Sleighing,” for example, 
have bright touches of nature, pleasantly 
suggestive of the purity of New England 
autumns and winters. He excels, again, in 
a kind of apologue which combines poetry 
of idea with realistic and even humorous 
treatment. Of this class “‘Pan in Wall 
Street” is a good specimen. *A street waif 
playing on pipe and organ attracts not only 
the attention of children, who caper bare- 
legged around him, but of city men them- 
selves, on whose hard and eager lives some 
half-forgotten air, with its associations of 
beauty or tenderness, once more vibrates. 
If Mr. Stedman is just to himself he will 
confine himself to those themes of tender 
regret and aspiration which his elegy on 
Bryant exemplifies, or, in his lighter vein, 
to modern fables, like his ‘“‘ Pan in Wall 
Street,” or to those songs which, with all 
their point, show such a free and careless 
grace. 








Our Burmese Wars, and Relations with Burma. 

By Col. W. F. B. Laurie. (Allen & Co.) 
Tue publication of this volume is well timed. 
As the Court of Mandalay shows an in- 
clination to forget its treaty obligations, 
and a disposition to offend rather than to 
conciliate the Government of India, it is 
well that the British public should be in- 
formed of past transactions with the dynasty 
of Alompra. No one is better capable of 
treating the subject than Col. Laurie, who 
has made our relations with that power his 
study, who served during the war of 1852-58, 
and was for some years quartered in Pegu. 

In an introductory sketch Col. Laurie 
relates the early intercourse of the English 
with Burma. Towards the close of the 
seventeenth century the Governor of Fort 
St. George, desirous of improving the exist- 
ing trade, addressed ‘‘ His Imperial Majesty 
who blesseth the noble city of Ava with his 
presence” in terms of humble adulation, 
and implored him 
‘to continue your wonted favours to the Right 
Honourable English Company, and to permit 
our Factors to buy and sell, in such commoditys 
and under such priveledges as your Royal bounty 
shail please to grant.” 

Leaving these soothing addresses from 
anxious traders to barbarian kings, we come 
to what is now of more direct interest. 
Col. Laurie briefly describes the cause of 
the first war between the Burmese and the 
British. That war had its origin on the 
border of Arracan and Chittagong, the south- 
eastern frontier of Bengal. Towards the 





end of the last century and during the first 
quarter of this many inhabitants of Arracan, 
called Mughs, anxious to escape from Bur- 
mese tyranny, had migrated into Chittagong. 
The Burmese, in insolent terms, required 
their extradition, and this demand not 
being complied with, they surprised a police 
post on the island of Shapuree, which was 
occupied by a party from a native local 
battalion, and killed nearly the whole of 
them. As reparation for this outrage was 
refused, war was formally declared by the 
Governor-General of India in March, 1824. 
It took two years to bring the haughty 
Court of Ava to terms. The British troops 
landed at Rangoon about the commence- 
ment of the rainy season. The natural 
difficulties presented by a country intersected 
by numerous streams; the impossibility of 
obtaining boats or other means of transport; 
the forced flight of the inhabitants; the ter- 
rible sickness among the troops, due partly 
to want of shelter and of wholesome food, 
—all these circumstances long delayed any 
offensive movement. But the result was 
that by the treaty of Yandaboo, which is 
given at length by Col. Laurie, the provinces 
of Arracan and Tenasserim on the seaboard, 
and Assam and other inland territories, were 
torn from the Burmese empire, and added 
to British India. 

The events of the second war, that of 
1852-53, are related by Col. Laurie im 
detail. This war arose not from territorial 
aggression on the part of the Burmese, but 
from numerous petty insults inflicted on 
British traders at Rangoon, and some acts of 
grave oppression. As redress was haughtily 
refused, Commodore Lambert, who by order 
of the Governor-General had gone to Ran- 
goon to demand justice, took possession of 
a ship in the river which belonged to the 
king. It was taken in tow by the war 
steamer Hermes, and on passing the 
stockades below Rangoon the steamer was 
fired upon. ‘The British ships returned the 
fire, and in less than two hours the stockades 
were destroyed, while about six hundred of 
the enemy were killed and wounded. After 
some further ineffectual efforts to negotiate, 
the Marquis of Dalhousie determined te 
occupy Rangoon. It was necessary first to 
drive the enemy from Martaban, for that 
town, being situated on the river Salween, 
immediately opposite to the British port of 
Maulmain, and about eighty miles east of 
Rangoon, might be made the base for a 
destructive attack. Martaban was  cap- 
tured without difficulty, and by the 8th of 
April, 1852, the expedition had reached the 
mouth of the Rangoon river. To the town 
is a distance of twenty-five miles. The 
force, naval and military, was formidable, 
considering the power against which it was 
to operate. Admiral Austin had by this 
time taken command of the fleet, and 
General Godwin of the land forces. There 
were assembled in the Rangoon river—a 
branch of the Irrawaddy—nineteen war 
steamers and ships of war of the royal and 
Indian navies. There were also numerous 
transports, the whole carrying about six 
thousand fighting men, European and 
native, with artillery and stores of every 
description. 

A small steamer, carrying a flag of truee 
at the masthead, was sent in advance by the 
general, to inquire whether a reply had 
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been received to a letter which the Governor- 
General had addressed to the king. This 
steamer was fired on, and nothing now 
remained but to use force. The whole of 
the war steamers moved up opposite the 
stockades which lined both sides of the 
river, here about seven hundred yards 
broad, and fire was opened with terrible 
effect, for the buildings within the stockades 
and adjoining were of bamboo and thatch. 
The defences were utterly destroyed, and by 
2 p.m. on both sides of the river a confla- 
gration was raging. Fortunately all non- 
combatant inhabitants had fled, or, accord- 
ing to Burmese custom in like 
been driven off, so that the loss of life 
extended only to the soldiery. The 
enemy abandoned the river banks, but 
the troops remained on board that night. 
Soon after daybreak the invaders began to 
land on the Rangoon side. The key to the 
Burmese position was the grand pagoda, 
standing on a lofty height about two miles 
from the shore, and the Burmese regarded 
it as the Jews of old did their Temple. The 
height itself had three distinct terraces, 
with revetment walls, each terrace armed 
with heavy guns, and defended by men 
determined to fight for their holy place. 
As the British marched towards the pagoda, 
guns on the right, concealed by the jungle, 
opened upon them, and it was found that 
an outwork, known in the first war as the 
White House Stockade, was occupied by 
the enemy. The place was carried by 
assault, but not without loss. The arrows 


cases, 


of Apollo, indeed, were more fatal to the 
assailants than the bullets of the enemy. 


‘* It was not yet near noon,” says the Colonel, 
‘fand the sun had made severe havoc among 
several members of our small army Many of 
the European soldiers suffered, and here and 
there were to be seen on the ground for the 
advance, to the left of the White House 
Stockade, the medical officers and their sub- 
ordinates administering relief by pouring cold 
water over the patients.” 


The force bivouacked that night on the 
open plain, and on the 13th was halted to 
rest, while the approaches to the great 
pagoda were carefully reconnoitred. Early 
on the 14th the column of attack was formed; 
with great labour the heavy guns were got 
into position. The assault was made on the 
eastern face of the pagoda platform, and the 
storming party, of Europeans and natives 
in equal proportions, after a short but fierce 
struggle entered the work, and the Burmese 
fled by the western gate. The British loss 

yas 149 officers and men killed and wounded. 

The remaining incidents of the war in- 
cluded the fall of Bassein, the defence of 
the city of Pegu, the ancient capital, by a 
handful of men, the occupation of Prome, 
and an unexpected contest, which proved 
to be the toughest of the campaign. The 
“headman” of a group of villages, 
named Myat Htoon, up to February, 1853, 
had net submitted to the invader. His 
district was strong for defence, covered 
by thick woods and marshes, and _inter- 
sected by deep muddy creeks. Myat Htoon, 
though called “robber chief,” appa- 
rently because Pegu had by proclamation 
become British, may rather be said to have 
done what King Altred did at Athelney. It 
is to his credit that he, the petty chief of 
a few villages, determined to defend them, 





and defeated a force of blue jackets, Royal 
Marines, and Bengal Sepoys sent against 
him. It required, indeed, a force of eleven 
hundred men, with two guns and two 
mortars, under General Sir John Cheape, 
to penetrate the jungle fastness and destroy 
the stronghold of this chief. What arduous 
work had to be done will be evident from the 
following words of Col. Laurie, describing 
the attack on the 19th of March, 1853 :— 

‘*Supported by the guns and rockets, the 
general now resolved to carry the breastwork 
on the right. H.M.’s 80th formed the advanced 
guard, followed by the sappers clearing the 
road. The fire of the enemy on the path lead- 
ing up to the breastwork was so heavy that the 
advanced party had not succeeded in carrying 
it. H.M.’s 80th and the Sikhs now hoped to 
get round the extreme right of the enemy, but 
thick jungul and strong abattis prevented the 
men from making their way through. The right 
wing being much weakened from the loss they 
had sustained, and on account of the number 
of men required as skirmishers, Sir John 
ordered a reinforcement from the left. These 
were joined by men of the right wing that had 
been collected by Major Holdich, and were led 
by Ensign Wolseley, of H.M.’s 80th. To use 
the general’s own words, the whole advanced in 
a manner that nothing could check. The fire 
was severe, and Lieut. Taylor, 9th Madras N.I., 
doing duty with H.M.’s 51st, fell mortally 
wounded; Ensign Wolseley was also struck 
down, and many other gallant soldiers.” 

The place was carried with heavy loss on 
both sides, and Myat Htoon, who escaped 
to Ava, was pensioned by his master, and 
lived quietly for many years. It is interest- 
ing now to note that here Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley learned his first lesson in jungle 
warfare. 

The events of the last few years have 
produced coolness and distrust between the 
British and Burmese Governments. The 
violence offered to the exploring party to 
Yunnéin under Col. Sladen, the deter- 
mined attack on that led by Col. Browne, 
the murder of Mr. Margary in Chinese 
territory, &c., have all contributed to 
widen the breach, which has ended in 
the withdrawal of the British Resident. 
Col. Laurie enables his readers to form an 
opinion on the present situation. He sums 
up the arguments for and against the an- 
nexation of Upper Burma, and remarks that 
‘‘the lord of misrule in that country seems 
bent on his own destruction.” The present 
king, who is not more than twenty-four 
years of age, cannot be expected to have 
much judgment. Still, it may be regarded 
as certain that his ministers are not so 
mad as to wish to run into war with 
the British. The correspondents of the 
London daily papers who are in India 
or Burma for the most part strongly recom- 
mend annexation. In this utterance they 
only echo the voice of the bulk of the trading 
community of British Burma, which, per- 
haps unconsciously, advocates its own in- 
terests at the expense of an independent 
neighbour. But, provoking and wicked as 
the conduct of the Burmese Government may 
lately have been, there seems to be no just 
cause for war. True, there have been serious 
acts requiring explanation, and some ques- 
tions still remain unsettled. But for the last 
four years there has been an almost total 
interruption of such intercourse as formerly 
existed between the two Governments. 
Little causes for misunderstanding have 





therefore accumulated, and now threaten to 
smother the friendship which once existed. 
The explanation of this state of affairs in- 
volves a matter almost too ludicrous to 
mention, but being true it cannot be passed 
over. It is simply that some four years ago 
the Indian Government ordered the Resi- 
dent no longer to remove his boots when 
entering the king’s presence. The conse- 
quence is that since then the Resident has 
never had an opportunity to offer advice or 
remonstrance ii personal audience. The 
Burmese king wishes to retain this court 
etiquette as an ancient custom, and the 
Burmese are not yet sufficiently enlightened 
to understand that Europeans mean to be 
perfectly respectful, even though they do 
not pull off their boots. The king fears 
to allow of what his subjects would 
regard as an indignity offered to him, 
Whether it was wise to give peremp- 
tory orders on this point to the British 
tesident need not be discussed here. The 
order is now irrevocable, and the best must 
be made of existing circumstances. But it 
is not pleasant to reflect that many of the 
acts of violence and cruelty which have 
lately been perpetrated most certainly would 
have been prevented if the Resident had, 
as was formerly the case, been able to obtain 
audience of the king. It may be doubted 
whether, if even a just cause arose, it would 
be for British interests to annex Upper 
Burma. The country has an area of not 
less than 130,000 square miles, including 
the tributary Shan States. Numerous tribes 
are wild and troublesome. It would require 
an army of not less than fifteen thousand 
men, in addition to the present force in 
British Burma, to hold the territory. For 
many years to come the revenue would 
probably be small, and the trade with China 
would be the most profitable result of the 
annexation. On the whole, the occupa- 
tion of Upper Burma would involve diffi- 
culties which it is not desirable, except from 
dire necessity, toencounter. If we can have 
a free right of way through for trade with 
China, with the good will both of Burma 
and China, that will be far better for British 
material interests and British honour than 
the violent act of annexation. Is the peace- 
able attainment of this right of way beyond 
the power of our diplomacy ? 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Mrs. Denys of Cote. By Holme Lee. 3 vols- 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) ° 
Claude Branca’s Promise. By Alice Clifton. 
3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 
Die Schwestern. Vou Georg Ebers. 
gart, Hallberger.) 
Every one can appreciate the conventional 
excellence of the principles upheld by Holme 
Lee and the propriety of her expression of 
them. They have won for her a certain not 
unenviable popularity. It is pleasant to know 
that there is a market for such wares. And 
yet the taste for her books argues right- 
mindedness rather than a critical or intel- 
lectual spirit. In ‘Mrs. Denys of Cote’ 
there is no plot. The book is really nothing 
more than three volumes of family annals. 
They have not the interest which the history 
of some families excites, because the narra- 
tive, supposing the persons spoken of to 
have had an actual existence, would have 
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concerned nobody but the members of the 
two or three families into whose domestic 
affairs the public is allowed to look. The 
book, in fact, chiefly deals with the suckling 
of fools and the chronicling of small beer. 
The heroine, in defiance of the wishes of her 
parents and grandparents, married a man who 
had illegitimate children and encumbered 

roperty with a curse attached to it. The story 
tells that the heroine, who had married with 
a view to magnificence, bore her disappoint- 
ment well, and that her husband behaved 
excellently, and that he practically gave up 
the encumbered property for nothing, and 
removed the curse. Then there isa great 
deal about the children. So that the reader 
has pretty full information about three gene- 
rations, and the book stops short with a hint 
of the coming of a fourth. But certainly 
three generations were enough for three 
volumes. 

Miss Clifton gives the matter of fifty 
pages in three closely printed volumes. 
The first one exhausts the significance of her 
title and motto, whilst the other two start 
new plots and interests, and carry on the 
stream of the narrative with undiminished 
vigour. The story of the hero’s mother, an 
Italian girl married by a noble Englishman, 
who leaves her suddenly and never sees her 
again, though he is afterwards found to 
be quite blameless in the matter, is not 
original, any more than the great majority 
of the situations and incidents. But a 
story may be readable without being ori- 
ginal, and it must be allowed that the story 
of Claude Branca and his friends is quite 
interesting enough to be read. It is not 


ambitious, it tries to prove nothing, to illus- 


trate nothing, to develope no character, and 
to unravel no intricate mystery. But the 
canvas is well filled and the narrative rarely 
flags, which are two virtues sufficiently un- 
common to give this book a title to a hearing. 

In ‘Die Schwestern’ Prof. Ebers, the 
eminent Egyptologist, presents once more 
one of his pictures of ancient Egyptian life. 
The period of the story is that of the 
Ptolemies, when Ptolemy Philometer reigned 
at Memphis and Ptolemy Physcon at Alex- 
andria, when Hellenic culture and learning 
had overlaid Egyptian traditions, and when 
the Roman Senate was sovereign arbiter of 
the declining fortunes of the Nile kingdom. 
The sisters who give the title to the book 
have been unjustly deprived of their parents 
by the intrigues of the base minister 
Euleus, who acts a principal part in this 
story. At the time it opens they serve the 
god Serapis in the temple that has recently 
been uncovered by M. Mariette. To fetch 
water from the Nile before sunrise to pour 
as a libation to the god is their office, in 
return for which they are scantily housed 
and fed. The elder having attracted the in- 
terest of a noble Roman visitor, they become 
involved in the palace intrigues and the 
ambitious plots of Ptolemy Physcon, with 
whom Eulzus acts in concert. They are in 
the end saved from these conspirators by the 
Roman Publius, an honourable patrician, 
who acts for a short time as representative 
of the Senate. In his person the mighty 
power of Rome is admirably embodied, and 
his character is one of the most forcible and 
attractive in the book. The amiable irre- 
solution of Philometer, the ambition of his 
unworthy brother, the vanity and pretensions 





of their sister Cleopatra, Philometer’s wife, 
are ably delineated, as well as the contrast 
in disposition between the two vestals, Klea 
and Irene, and their Roman and Greek 
lovers. The development of the story is 
ingenious and thoroughly artistic, the nume- 
rous parts are well combined into a finished 
whole, and the interest is never allowed 
to flag. Though full of local colour and 
minute descriptions, these are never suffered 
to become tedious, but are interwoven with 
the action. The peculiar features of this 
Greco-Egyptian civilization are emphasized 
with force and thorough knowledge. The 
reader feels that he is in the hands of a 
scholar whom he may safely follow and 
trust. Those who have enjoyed Ebers’s 
previous works will find fresh matter for 
enjoyment in his latest production. 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


England and the Holy See. By Willis Nevins. 
(Williams & Norgate.)—This work is intended 
to be an historical essay in defence of the Papal 
sovereignty as a necessary element in the govern- 
ment of Europe. It is, however, destitute of the 
knowledge, the breadth of view, and the calmness 
of mind requisite to obtain a hearing from those 
who do not already agree with its conclusions. 
The book has no kind of method, but consists 
of a number of rambling remarks about England 
and the Papacy. Mr. Nevins begins with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and has something to say 
about events up to the time of Henry III.; then 
he passes on to the accession of Henry VII. 
with the observation that the intervening period 
was one of constant warfare. ‘‘ Of course there 
are many ecclesiastical details which to the 
strictly ecclesiastical student would be of great 
interest, but not so to the general reader. As 
a rule, the non-Catholic or the ordinary Catholic 
layman knows of no decided landmark in the 
relationship between England and Rome from 
the time we have now arrived at till the reign 
of Henry VIII.” This is begging the question 
with a vengeance. It was during this period 
that Papal interference, animated solely by a 
desire for money, broke down the entire organ- 
ization of the Church, set up unfit men in high 
places in the Church, alienated the people, 
irritated the nobles, and led thoughtful men to 
form the views which Wiclif expressed. The 
rebellion against Rome was the result of three 
centuries of Papal misgovernment and extortion, 
yet Mr. Nevins thinks this too insignificant to 
mention. Grave doubts of Mr. Nevins’s erudi- 
tion are awakened in the reader’s mind by finding 
such forms as ‘‘mentren” and ‘‘ exponibus” in 
his Latin quotations, and Giraldus Cambrensis 
is called by him ‘‘the priest Cambrensis,” as 
though Cambrensis were a surname. His mode- 
ration may be seen in such phrases as ‘‘ Luther- 
anism, or, in other words, lasciviousness,” ‘‘ the 
mean-blooded founders of English protestant- 
ism,” ‘‘ Cranmer, the unredeemed villain.” We 
are not surprised to find that Mr. Nevins thinks 
toleration a vice which has sprung up from the 
absence of an infallible Church. No doubt 
many Ultramontanes think like Mr. Nevins, but 
few have the folly to publish their opinions so 
frankly. 

Mr. Sharpe has published a small book On 
the Journeys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul 
(Russell Smith), which contains many novel 
and curious views. Believing as he does that 
a right chronological arrangement favours the 
genuineness of all the letters, he feels an 
interest in putting them into proper order. 
He supposes the Epistle to the Romans 
to have been written first, and the First to 
Timothy last. The author prepares the way for 
new arrangement by noticing in the preface 
various passages which are mistranslated in the 
English version. It is impossible to deny the 





ingenuity shown in this attempt to rehabilitate 
the authenticity of all the Pauline letters; but 
the means employed are often incorrect. It is 
evident that the critic is unacquainted with the 
comprehensive literature of the subject. He 
has regard to Conybeare and Howson as well as 
Baur ; yet these writers are only a fraction of 
the number whose labours have helped to place 
St. Paul’s epistles in their true order. On the 
whole, it is hard to agree with the conclusions 
set forth in this little book. What good reason 
is there for thinking that in the Epistle to the 
Galatians St. Paul takes up the reasoning which 
he had used before in that to the Romans, and 
replies to the arguments of James ii. ? Or how 
can it be affirmed that in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, chap. viii., the word “gnosis” 
is used ironically with reference to the sect of 
the Gnostics then about to appear? Who can be- 
lieve that in the First Epistle of St. Peter ‘‘ the 
devil” means the Roman emperor? The little 
book is pretty full of conjectures, which have 
a strange, sometimes a grotesque, aspect. So 
far from settling the chronology of the New 
Testament, it serves but to confuse it. If the 
genuineness of all the Pauline epistles can be 
upheld in no other way, it is weak and totter- 
ing. In the passage (Acts xx. 4) which the 
author undertakes to retranslate, he should have 
known that the words ‘‘ into ” or ‘‘as far as Asia” 
are omitted by Tischendorf on good authority, 
and that the singular verb at the beginning is no 
reason for confining it to Sopater alone. There 
is some plausibility in labelling Romans xvi. 
1-20 a fragment to Ephesus; but to class 
xii.-xv. 7 along with it under the same name 
is arbitrary. Mr. Sharpe is sanguine enough to 
suppose that the Epistles and Acts, when woven 
into a whole after his way, ‘‘do more than sup- 
port themselves from unfriendly critics”; but 
friendly critics like ourselves find it hard to 
adopt his peculiar web of narrative, believing 
that its texture is thin and the threads brittle. 
The Roman Breviary, translated out of Latin 
into English by John, Marquess of Bute, has been 
published by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons: two 
volumes of about 1500 closely printed pages, 
in double columns, besides 178 pages of the 
Weekly Office and the Psalter (repeated in both 
volumes). The translation (so far as we have 
compared portions of it) seems to be very care- 
fully done ; and a few notes give explanations 
of parts of Scripture read in the lessons for the 
day, or elucidations of the text, more ey 
with regard to acts of the saints. The wor 
will be useful to those who, being ignorant of 
Latin, may yet wish to know what the contents 
of the Roman Breviary really are. There is 
probably no book which English lay people, 
and especially Protestants, talk about so often 
without knowing anything in the world about 
it. There will be, at any rate, no longer any 
excuse for this kind of ignorance. Lord Bute, 
in his brief preface, states that his object has 
been not only to supply the deficiency which 
has so long existed, but also to enable English 
readers to say the Daily Office according to the 
rule of the Church, ‘‘more especially,” he 
adds, ‘‘in the case of converts, who have been 
accustomed to the Daily Office while Anglicans.” 
We must confess that we do not understand 
what is meant by this. If Lord Bute believes 
that many Anglicans are in the habit of using 
the Roman Breviary, we think not only he is 
mistaken, but that it would be utterly in oppo- 
sition to the teaching of the Established Church. 
Nothing can be more contrary to each other 
than the spirit of the Breviary and of the 
Prayer Book. Because the latter has some two 
or three of the prayers taken out of the older 
service—and scarcely more than two or three 
—it does not follow that the former may be 
used with a good conscience instead of it. 
Lord Bute claims, and rightly claims, to 
have taken great pains with ‘‘the poetical por- 
tions of the Breviary”: some few ‘“‘are pre- 
sented in his own paraphrase.” For the rest 
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he has not confined himself to translations made 
by Catholics ; others by Protestants of various 
denominations are also included, provided only 
that the paraphrase is the best which he knows. 
We need say no more in the way of review or 
notice of this book, beyond expressing our 
thanks to the translator for his trouble and 
care, and recommending the translation to all— 
and they must be very many — who are inte- 
rested in the subject. It is right to add that, 
although the type is necessarily small, the two 
volumes are well and clearly printed upon suffi- 
ciently good paper. 

Fasciculus II. of the Breviariwm ad Uswm 
insignis Ecclesie Sarum, printed at the Cam- 
bridge University Press, has just been issued. 
It seems that the first volume, containing the 
Kalendar and the Temporale, is in the press, 
and the third and concluding volume, having the 
Proprium Sanctorum, is in preparation. It is 
now more than thirty years since Mr. Maskell, 
in his ‘ Ancient Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land’ and the three volumes of his ‘Monumenta 
Ritualia,’ first drew attention, in a systematic 
kind of way, to the old English service books. 
Already the York and Hereford Missals, and 
the York Manual, with some other books (we 
believe), have been reprinted, and we now gladly 
welcome the first instalment of the Sarum Bre- 
viary. This gives us what will be, in the end, 
really the second volume; it contains the 
Psalter, the Litany, and some other portions of 
the Daily Office. Most certainly, even at the 
expense of a little delay, it would have been 
better to print the whole book at once. Pre- 
fixed is a very meagre introduction ; what is to 
be done with this when the three volumes are 
finished is difficult to say, and we most decidedly 
hope that it will be altogether superseded by 
something which will better deserve the name 
of a preface or introduction. It is scarcely 
enough to be content to refer the reader to 
“Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
quities’” for a history of the Breviary. Some 
bibliographical information is also to be looked 
for ; so far as the present volume is concerned, 
no suflicient description is given even of the 
edition which has been used, and the reader or 
student is left almost utterly in the dark about 
one of the most splendid of the printed service 
books of the sixteenth century. The editors do 
not write in a style which is eminently plain and 
precise. For example, the following sentence is 
simply unintelligible : ‘‘ Almost the entire work, 
in red and black letter, with frequent contrac- 
tions and few new paragraphs, has now been 
clearly transcribed.” Perhaps we are wrong in 
supposing | them to understand that a “Great 
Breviary ” was so called on account of the size 
of the book itself, or that the Breviary was 
known in England as the ‘‘ Portiforium” only. 
The term ‘‘Breviarium” was equally in common 
use. As a mere matter of curiosity, we may 
remind — that the name ‘‘ Portuas,” ‘‘ Por- 
tuary,” or ‘‘ Portace ” seems, in a common way, 
to have ‘ton sometimes given to the Manual. 
For example, Greene, who must have known the 
‘contemporary use of the word, so applies ‘‘ Por- 
tace” more than once in his play of ‘ Friar 
Bacon,’ scene vi.; and ‘‘ Portuary” possibly 
meant a private book of devotions, and not the 
Breviary, in the account which we have of the 
last hours of Mary, Queen of Scots, in Gunton’s 
history of Peterborough. We must put off any- 
thing like criticism of this edition of the Sarum 
Breviary until it is completed. Asa simple re- 
print of the famous ‘‘ Chevallon and Regnault ” 
it is probably correct. 

We have received the first fasciculus of Dr. 
Wiinsche’s Bibliotheca Rabbinica, which contains 
his German translation of the first seven chapters 
of the Midrash on Ecclesiastes. The translator 
seems to pay no attention whatever to the 
various readings of MSS. and old editions; he 
translates according to one edition only. If he 
continues his work in such an uncritical way, 
his translation will in no way be trustworthy, 


‘Tt will be useful to politicians. 





especially for the earliest Midrashim. He 
neglects besides most of the Greek words to be 
found in the Midrash, which are, however, of 
importance for philology. He is also too free 
in his translation, and from a few MSS. which 
we have been able to collate we see that he 
is not always accurate. For instance, chap. i. 
v. 1, he translates, ‘‘ Ich vermag es, denn ich 
bin Davids Sohn,” while it ought to be ‘‘I can 
do it. Son of David,” the latter words being 
the text of Ecclesiastes. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

We have received from Messrs. Netherton 
& Worth, Truro, Peeps into the Haunts and 
Homes of the Rural Population of Cornwall, by 
J. T. Tregellas, a small volume of dialogues 
and local stories, told in the dialect of the western 
part of the county. It isa bookscarcely worth 
printing, and will not increase the reputation, 
which was never great at any time, of the deceased 
author. Posthumous publications should be 
decided on only after grave consideration ; and 
probably Mr. Tregellas, whilst alive, had ‘sufli- 
cient and wise reasons for keeping these stories 
in manuscript. As a philological contribution 
the book adds nothing to what is already known, 
and no anecdote or tale can be made humorous 
merely by oddity of spelling. Cornish dialect 
depends much more than Dorset or Lancashire 
upon the tone or sing-song of the voice, and, 
possibly, when they were imitated by the author 
himself there may have been occasional reasons 
for a laugh, which are not once supplied by the 
printed book. There are a good many woodcuts 
inserted, hardly to be much commended, for 
they are in no way characteristic of the people 
of West Cornwall. They might equally well 
represent labourers and fishermen of half-a-dozen 
other counties. 

Mr. F. Martin’s Statesman’s Year Book for 
1880 has just reached us. This excellent work 
is substantially in the same condition as it was 
in last year, no extensive changes having been 
made init. The only mistake we have as yet de- 
tected is an extraordinary under-estimate of the 
number of electors in the colony of Victoria. 
This singular blunder has been continued from 
the edition of last year. Nothing can be more 
useful than Mr. Martin’s book, for it is handy, 
and almost always accurate. Messrs. Macmillan 
are the publishers. 

Brief, of which the fourth volume is before 
us, promises to become 2 valuable chronicle of 
events. It is well and carefully compiled. The 
index is improving, but it is not yet what it 
should be. 

The Educational Year Book, which Messrs. 
Cassell send us, is brimful of information. In 
the first section, that devoted to Oxford and 
Cambridge, the obvious mistake is made of 
giving the name of the Master of each College 
and ignoring the tutors and lecturers, yet it is 
with the latter parents and undergraduates come 
in contact. The attention paid by the compiler 
to schools for girls is deserving of praise. On 
the whole, the book is excellent. 

Mr. Boswortn’s Clergy Directory has reached 
its tenth issue, and may now be considered an 
established success. 

Mr. InFrecp sends us Infield’s Political Record 
for 1879, a tiny volume published by himself. 
We have as yet 
detected only one set of errors: Sir Charles 
Trevelyan is throughout deprived of his title. 

From Messrs. Gardiner & Son comes the 
most convenient of Court guides, the Royal 
Blue Book.—-Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have 
published a very neat edition of The Gentle Life 
and other works of the late Mr. Hain Friswell. 
—How to Excel in Study, published by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co., and edited by Mr. J. 
Mason, is a sensible sort of book, and better 
than its title would indicate.—Mr. Crawley’s 
Handbook of Competitive Examinations, of which 





Messrs. Longman send us the 1880 edition, has: 
the advantage of being accurate and intelligible. 


Mr. Yates, the most energetic of public 
librarians, reports that at the Leeds Library 
there has been an increase in the number of 
issues, amounting to 103,000 volumes for home 
reading, and also a large increase in the. 
number of visits made to the reading and news 
rooms, which now amount to nearly 300,000. 
An important addition has been made to the. 
Reference Library by the acquisition of a valu- 
able collection of standard works of natural 
history, containing over 700 volumes. 


In their eighth annual Report the Committee 
of the Hereford Free Public Library and Museum 
mention that the number of persons attending 
the institution during the year continues about 
the same, and that the statistics of the Reference 
Library remain the same as last year, but that 
there is a considerable decrease in the number 
of works of fiction supplied to the readers. The 
chief educational feature of the year has been. 
the course of lectures on English history, given 
in connexion with the University Extension 
Scheme of Education. The Committee applied 
to the Delegates of the University of Oxford, 
when the Rev. A. H. Johnson, M.A., was sent, 
and delivered a course of lectures upon ‘The 
first Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution.’ His. 
class consisted of 107 students. 


WE have on our table Great Authors of All 
Ages, by 8. A. Allibone (Lippincott),—Eastern 
Cities and Italian Towns, by R. P. Pullan (Stan- 
ford),—Rough Waysmade Smooth, by R. A. Proctor 
(Chatto & Windus),—Lecture Notes on Physics, 
by C. Bird (Simpkin),—La Fontaine’s Fables, 
Books I. and II., and Les Orientales, Part I., by 
Victor Hugo, translated by J. N. Fazakerley 
(Kerby & Endean),—Examples in Arithmetic, 
by S. Pedley (Macmillan),—Fourth Reader (In- 
field),—Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. II., by 
the Rev. M. A. Sherring (Calcutta, Thacker),— 
The Illustrated Yowng People’s Favourite (Stewart 
& Co.),—Tiny’s Natural History, by A. L. Bond 
(Routledge),—The Red Rose and the White, by 
W. H. D. Adams (Routledge),—‘‘ Hand and 
Heart” Christmas Box (‘Hand and Heart” 
Publishing Office),—For the Master’s Sake, by 

S. Holt (Shaw),—The Voyages of Vasco Da 
Gama, by G. M. Towle (Routledge),— Beneath 
the Southern Cross, by R. Richardson (Simpkin), 
—Working Men and Women, by a Working 
Man (Tinsley Brothers),—Dantzick ; or, the Story 
of a Picture (Simpkin),—The Quadrangle by 
Moonlight, by A. Leach (Aberdeen, Wyllie),— 
What is Poetry ? by G. W. Moon (Hatchards),— 
Nightwinds: Poems and Songs, by E. W. Spawton 
(Leicester, Catlow),—Pictures from a Cathedral, 
by Llieno (The Literary Production Committee), 
—Monro, by J. Harris (Hamilton),—The Chris- 
tian Remembrancer Birthday Book, by the late 
Miss C. Elliott (Suttaby),— Beside the Still 
Waters, by J. P. Hopps (Williams & i. 
— Echoes from the Word, by the late F. 
Havergal (‘Hand and Heart” Publishing 
Office), —The Teacher's Parables, by S. Murch 
(Whittingham),—I. The Bishop of Carlisle’s Bill ; 
II. The Prayer Book as It Is, by G. A. Denison 
(Parker),—Our Old Bible, by A. M. Stuart 
(Edinburgh, Maclaren),—The Churches in Not- 
tinghamshire, by G. Mables (Bemrose),—The: 
Anglican Ministry, an Essay, by A. W. Hutton 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.),—The Story of Stories, 
by the late J. Gregg, edited by his Son, R. §. 
Gregg (Dublin, Herbert),—The Person of Christ, 
by P. Schaff (Nisbet),—The Manliness of Christ,, 
by T. Hughes (Macmillan),—Life of Dr. Guthrie, 
by A. J. 8. (Houlston),—Shakespeare der Kéimpfer,, 
Parts III. and IV., by E. Hermann (Thimm),— 
—Contes Populaires Grecs, by J. Pio (Copen- 
hagen, Host & Sons),—Kulturgeschichte des 
Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, Vol. I., by Karl Griin 
(Leipzig, Barth),—and Vade Mecum de la Langue 
Francaise, by J. J. Baranowski (Triibner). 
Among New Editions we have The Gospel for the 
Nineteenth Century (Cassell), —English Consti- 
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tutional History, by T. P. Taswell-Langmead 
(Stevens),—Forum Romanum et Magnum, by 
J. H. Parker (Parker),—and The Art of Per- 
fumery, by G. W. 8. Piesse (Longmans). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Blyth’s (Rev. F. C.) Thoughts on the Seven Last Words of 

“ Christ Crucified, cr. 8vo. 4/cl. 
Burrows’s (H. W.) Lenten and other Sermons, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Cron’s (G.) The Holy Spirit’s Work, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Eternity, What does the Bible say of It ? 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Krause’s (Rev. W. H.) The Tabernacle and Priesthood, 3/ cl. 
‘Quarry’s (J.) Religious Belief, the Donnellan Lectures for 

1877-8, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Law, 


Watts’s (N.) Law of Promoters of Public Companies, 5/ cl. lp. 
Fine Art. 
Stevenson’s (J. §.) House Architecture, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 36/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Mackellar’s (Mrs. M.) Poems and Songs, Gaelic and English, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, edited by W. Smith and 
H. Wace, Vol. 2, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Lange’s (F. A.) History of Materialism, translated by E. C. 
Goon, Vol. 2, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
O’Grady’s (S.) History of Ireland, Vol. 2, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Old Times Revisited in the Borough and Parish of Lyming- 
ton, Hants, 12mo, 5/ cl. 
Wilmot (F. M. Eardley), Memorials of, by his Widow, 3/6 cl. 
Wilmot’s (A.) History of the Zulu War, 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Baughan’s (R.) Winter Havens in the Sunny South,‘2/6 cl. 
Hogg’s (F. R.) Indian Notes, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Science, 
Bale’s (M. P.) Wood-working Machinery, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Buck’s (J. H. W.) Construction of Large Tunnel Shafts, 12/ 
Jackson’s (L. D’A.) Aid to Survey Practice, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Jean’s (J. 8.) Steel, its History, Manufacture, Properties, and 
Uses, 8vo. 36/ cl. 
Meyer’s (H. R.) The Appendix Telegraph Code, 8vo. 25/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Burnley’s (J.) Two Sides of the Atlantic, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Gibbon’s (C.) In Love and War, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Gilke’s (A. H.) School Lectures on the Electra of Sophocles 
and Macbeth, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Glenny’s (G.) A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse, 2/6 
Harris’s (E. M.) Within a Circle, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Morley’s (H.) Shorter Works in English Prose, being the 
fourth vol. of the Library of English Literature, 11/6 cl. 
Palmer’s (F.) Dogged Jack, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Sylvan Queen, by Author of ‘ Rachel’s Secret,’ 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
"'Tyrwhitt’s (Rev. R. St. J.) Hugh Heron, Ch. Ch., an Oxford 
Novel, er. 8vo. 12/ cl. 








; AT HER GRAVE. 
I HAVE stayed too long from your grave it seems, 
Now I come back again. 
Love, have you stirred down there in your dreams 
Through the sunny days or the rain? 
Ah no, the same peace; you are happy so; 
And your flowers, how do they grow? 
Your rose has a bud; is it meant for me? 
Ah, little red gift put up 
So silently, like a child's present you see 
Lying beside your cup ! 
And geranium leaves—I will take, if I may, 
Two or three to carry away. 
I went not far. In yon world of ours 
Grow ugly weeds. With my heart 
‘Thinking of you and your garden of flowers 
I went to do my part, 
Plucking up where they poison the human wheat 
‘The weeds of cant and deceit. 


*Tis a hideous thing I have seen, and the toil 
Begets few thanks, much hate; 
And the new crop only will find the soil 
Less foul, for the old ‘tis too late. 
I come back to the only spot I know 
Where a weed will never grow. 
ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 








THE CAPTURE OF ECBATANA. 
21, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Feb. 9, 1880. 

Ir may interest historical students to hear 
that on looking over the mutilated cuneiform 
tablet from Babylon, which was described by 
Mr. T. Pinches at the last meeting of the Bib- 
lical Archzeological Society as a fragment of the 
annals of Nabonidus, I found a notice of the 
defeat of Astyages, King of Media, and of the 
capture of his capital city of Ecbatana and its 
treasures by Cyrus the Great. 

Ecbatana appears under the form of Hagama- 
tanu, as at Behistun, and the name of Astyages 
is written Istuvigu, which is sufficiently near the 
Greek Acrvayys, but is totally different from 





Ajis-dahdko (Persian Azdahdk, ‘the dragon’ ), 
the supposed original Aryan form of the name. 
Cyrus has the double title of King of Parsua 
(Persis) and King of Ansan, these two geo- 
graphical names being also bracketed in the 
account of Sennacherib’s eastern conquests, 
which must have preceded the era of Ache- 
menes. 

I have not yet had time to examine the in- 
scription with much care, but I observed notices 
of expeditions against the Guti (or Kurds) and 
against the Elymeans, as well as an account 
apparently of the conquest of Babylon by 
Gobryas, the general of Cyrus, my present im- 
pression being that the tablet is dated from 
the years of the reign of Cyrus, and not from 
the years of the reign of Nabonidus. 

As Mr. Pinches, however, is now making a 
careful transcript of the legend, this point 
cannot long remain in doubt, but will be duly 
explained when this clever Assyriologist reads 
his account of the tablet at the next meeting of 
the Biblical Archzeological Society. 

H. C. Raw rson. 








NOTES FROM OXFORD. 
Oxford, February, 1880. 

Ovr own University Commissioners do not 
seem inclined to imitate the imprudent candour 
which has drawn down such a storm of criticism 
upon their Cambridge colleagues. Very little, 
at least, is as yet known of their intentions be- 
yond what can be inferred from the attitude 
assumed by them on various points in discussing 
the separate college schemes with the college 
delegates. This business of discussion is not 
yet over, but will probably have been brought 
to a conclusion by the end of this month, when 
we may look, perhaps, for fuller information as 
to our fate. A certain number of changes are, 
however, generally regarded as already resolved 
upon. In most cases, at any rate, the existing 
clerical restrictions upon headships of colleges 
will disappear. Fellowships will be roughly 
divided into two classes—tutorial fellowships, 
involving residence and educational work, but 
not celibacy, and prize fellowships of a maximum 
value of 200. a year, limited in tenure pro- 
bably to seven years, and distributed in a fair 
proportion among the chief branches of study 
recognized in the place. As to college scholar- 
ships, it is possible that a maximum limit may 
be placed on their value—a change which will be 
welcomed by all who regret the unseemly com- 
petition which has recently arisen, and who 
think that college revenues might be better em- 
ployed than in an attempt to secure by lavish 
offers the best schoolboys of the year. A 
scholarship of 100/. per annum is equally a 
waste of money whether it is regarded simply 
as a prize or as a measure of the assistance re- 
quired by poor students. It would be far better 
that some of this money should be withdrawn 
from open competition and reserved as a 
fund from which pecuniary aid might be given 
from time to time to those who have shown that 
they both need and deserve it. It is not, I be- 
lieve, known whether the Commissioners intend 
in any way to press upon the colleges the advis- 
ability of lowering the maximum age at which 
boys are eligible for scholarships. This is, in 
most cases, twenty. There is certainly a strong 
feeling among college tutors that candidates are 
kept too long at school, and begin their uni- 
versity career too late, and later, too, than was 
the custom fifteen years ago. Here the responsi- 
bility for this prolonged tutelage has been—per- 
haps hastily—thrown upon the schoolmasters, 
who have been credited with a natural desire to 
keep their promising pupils in training until the 
very last moment. But if it is true, as is asserted, 
that many schoolmasters, at any rate, are as 
anxious as we are for a change, there ought to 
be no great difficulty in making it, especially 
with the assistance of a little gentle pressure, if 
it is no more, from the Commissioners. One 





college, Queen’s, has, indeed, already taken a 
step in this direction by announcing that in 
the election of scholars the age of the can- 
didates will be taken into account. 

The university teaching staff will no doubt 
be largely augmented by the creation of new 
professorships and readerships, endowed by single 
colleges or from the general fund, and which 
branch of study will get most in the scramble 
remains to be seen. Those who signed the 
memorials for travelling studentships and for 
a museum of archzology will be glad to know 
that a Professorship of Archeology, at least, is 
to be granted, offers of an endowment for it 
having been, I believe, made by more than one 
college. But without a museum of some kind 
the professor will be nearly as helpless as a 
scientific professor without a laboratory, for 
archeology taught from books, without casts, 
coins, or inscriptions, would be almost valueless. 
Still a professor, however ill equipped, will be 
a great gain, and the necessary apparatus is 
certain to come in time. One travelling student 
we have actually got, Mr. Ramsay, late Scholar 
of St. John’s College ; and if this single experi- 
ment succeeds, as we are confident it will, we 
may hope that one or possibly two studentships 
may be permanently endowed. The question 
of ways and means is one for the Commission to 
deal with; but such a university scholarship as 
the Craven might easily be turned to better 
account by being struck off the list of prizes 
pure and simple, and utilized for the direct 
encouragement of more advanced study. 

There have not as yet been any indications 
that our Oxford Commissioners will follow the 
lead of those for Cambridge, and endeavour 
to establish some definite relations between 
college and university teachers. The effect of 
the present complete separation between the 
two is, as I have before now pointed out, first 
of all to exclude from participation in the 
ordinary business of teaching those who are 
professedly the best authorities on their subjects, 
the professors; secondly, to produce a great 
waste of power and an unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of lectures in the colleges ; and, lastly, to 
encourage the false notion that the interests of 
education and of research are mutually anta- 
gonistic. The remedy suggested by the Cam- 
bridge Commissioners may be defective in detail, 
but unless some attempt of the kind is made 
here, the professoriate, in spite of its increased 
strength, will exercise as little influence on the 
ordinary studies of the place as before. 

The statute for the creation of a separate 
degree in Natural Science has been unfortunate 
from the outset. It was first of all discovered 
that the University, though able to create a new 
degree, was unable to confer upon its holders 
the privileges attached to the old degree in 
Arts. Close upon the heels of this discovery 
followed a successful attempt to remove from 
the statute all the proposed regulations as to the 
qualifications to be required for this degree ; and, 
as a final blow, a statement was issued, signed 
by an overwhelming majority of Oxford scientific 
men, in which they expressed their disapproval 
of the whole scheme, It is surely clear now 
that it would have been far better to have first 
of all taken the opinion of the University on the 
simple but important issue which underlies the 
whole matter: Is Greek to be a necessary sub- 
ject for the Arts degree? That it should not 
be so is the avowed opinion of many who rank 
very high as scholars, and who would be the last 
to wish that Greek studies should decline among 
us. The Arts degree no longer implies any- 
thing but a contemptible minimum of knowledge 
so far as Greek is concerned, and already sanc- 
tions and includes a great variety of special lines 
of study. And when this is the case it is surely 
not worth our while to go out of our way and 
create a new degree on the plea of retaining 
unimpaired classical traditions which we have 
already thrown overboard by previous legis- 
lation. 
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Next week we shall be asked to *‘ extend our- 
selves” in yet one more direction. A scheme 
has been prepared which provides for the train- 
ing of teachers by the University, and will be 
promulgated as a statute on February 17th. A 
similar work has been already undertaken by the 
College of Preceptors in London, and more re- 
cently by the University of Cambridge. The 
advantages of a scientific training in Paedagogik 
for intending schoolmasters are indisputable, 
and it cannot be denied that hitherto there has 
been no adequate provision made for giving it 
in this country. But nevertheless there are 
many who will look with suspicion on a fresh 
proposal for diverting the attention of the Uni- 
versity from its highest duties at home, and 
committing it more deeply than before to what 
they believe to be an injurious dissipation of its 
energies over a sphere with which it is not pro- 
perly concerned, and which it cannot adequately 
cover. Fr 








MEDIOLANUM. 
District Bank, Market Drayton. 

In Horsley’s ‘Britannia Romana’ he ends a 
discourse on this station by observing that “‘ if 
Mediolanum be placed anywhere near Draiton, 
we can then goon in our rout with ease and 
success.” I have to announce that the anticipa- 
tion of this antiquary has been realized, and I 
have the gratification to inform those interested 
in Roman remains of the discovery of an 
hitherto unknown and unnoticed Roman camp, 
close to the old road from London to Chester, 
at Bearstone, Salop, on the north bank of the 
Tern, about four and a half miles to the north- 
east of this town. The camp is on the estate of 
E. F. Coulson, Esq., of Bellaport, Salop, who, 
with considerate courtesy, lias given me permis- 
sion to make what examination I think neces- 
sary. A superficial inspection has revealed the 
remains of a smelting-place and some rude 
pottery. If any reader wishes a key to the 
position of the camp, let him consult the second 
and tenth Itineraries of Antoninus, and at 
Condate (Middlewich), at Rutunium (Bury 
Walls), at Bovio (Tiverton)—for there appears 
to be a consensus of opinions on these stations— 
describe on an Ordnance map at each place a 
circle of the radius, in Roman miles, to Medio- 
lanum, as given by Antoninus ; the intersection 
of the three circumferences will be a very short 
distance from the Bearstone Camp. This will 
be a somewhat different process from the strain- 
ing and cramping of the distances to force this 
long-lost station at Chesterton. 

I hope in other communications to fully and 
fairly establish my claim to having solved the 
riddle of Mediolanum. T. Roveut Jonzs. 








PARALLEL EXTRACTS. 
91, Gracechurch Street, Feb. 5, 1880. 

TueE Portfolio, edited by Mr. Hamerton, is an 
artistic journal of acknowledged merit, and the 
publishers, Messrs. Seeley, are honourable men, 
yet in the January number is a descriptive 
article accompanying an etching of Gainsbo- 
rough’s portrait of Mrs. Graham, which consists 
in a large measure of passages from the late 
Mr. Drummond’s ‘ Perthshire in Bygone Days’ 
(recently published by us), unacknowledged and 
unquoted. The article in question bears the 
signature ‘‘ Alexander Fraser,” and in it a 
continuous narrative is reproduced, including 
two verses of a ballad as they stand in 
‘Perthshire.’ The appropriation of long pas- 
sages from a published book by a writer who 
signs an article as a supposed warrant of its 
originality is, we venture to think, deserving 
of exposure in your columns. The slight 
alteration which Mr. Fraser has given to the 
passages he has adapted appears to us to convict 
him the more unmistakably of unblushing 
plagiarism. 

We enclose a number of quotations from 
‘Perthshire in Bygone Days,’ with quoted pas- 











sages from Mr. Alexander Fraser’s article in the 
Portfolio for January, side by side. 
W. B. Wuirrrincoam & Co. 


Extracts from ‘ Perthshire in 
Bygone Days,’ 


In his youth he was some- 
what wild. 

He had acquired consider- 
able taste in literature and 
art, too, under the tuition of 
James McPherson, the trans- 
lator of Ossian. 


For sixteen years Mrs. Gra- 
ham was the belle of all Perth 
assemblies. She contested the 
palm of beauty on the floor, 
and of grace in the saddle, 
with her neighbour Carolina 
Oliphant, and tradition yet 
points out the scene of their 
feats on horseback. 

But in the winter of 1791 
the rose upon the lady’s 
cheek began to fade,...... and 
she that was foremost in the 
dance and sat lightest in the 
saddle began to cower and 
shrink before the spell of an 
insidious disease, &c. 

He carried her to a warmer 
climate ;...... and while sailing 
down the Mediterranean, and 
near the coast cf Provence, 
this amiable and much-prized 
lady took farewell of life, and 
left the partner of her troubles 
to a widowerhood of fifty 
years’ duration. 

The Government was slow 
to recognize in any way Gra- 
ham’s services as a volunteer ; 
but having now chosen the 
army as the business of his 
after life, he saw the neces- 
sity of taking some decisive 
measures to obtain his ad- 
vancement. Within a year 
he raised a body of men 
which, from doubtful begin- 
nings, became one of the 
crack regiments of the British 
service. Every available corner 
was ransacked, and within a 
few months fifteen hundred 
tatterdemalions were mus- 
tered on the North Inch of 
Perth. Jailbirds, preachers, 
and pickpockets formed a 
large portion of the raw ma- 
terial out of which Graham 
fashioned “‘ the gallant 90th.” 


When the 90th was fairly 
embodied, Mr., now Col., 
Graham appointed Rowland 
Hill, whom he met at Toulon, 
major. This appointment was 
mentioned by the latter officer 
in his field-notes in the fol- 
lowing soldier-like way: ‘* In 
the early part of 1794...... This 
I did.” 

The thanks of Parliament 
had been twice tendered to 
him. He had been created a 
peer of Parliament, and voted 
a pension of 2,000/, a year, 
which he magnanimously 
declined. His praises had 
been said and sung over the 
length and breadth of the 
land as the hero of Barossa 
and Vittoria. His portrait 
had been three times painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
three times engraved. Perth- 
shire may well be proud of 
the portrait in the County 
Hall. 

For several years ‘ Vittoria’ 
was sung in castle and in 
hall, in the theatres, and 
eventually on the _ street. 
The following are the first 
and last verses. 


In my youthful days I paid 
many visits to the old house 
of Balgewan, the birthplace 
of Thomas Graham, some of 
them before he fought at 
Barossa or even at Corunna. 
There was a charm in the 
desolate look of the place and 
in the unchecked privilege of 
peeping in at the half-shat- 
tered windows, and counting 
the hundred swallows’ nests 
perched in the eaves, and in 
the sorrowful tale of the 
handsome young lady whose 
death had blighted the gilded 
corridors, and in place of 
whose gentle hand and ever- 
welcoming smile there was 


Extracts from Mr, Alexander 
Fraser’s signed Article in 
the ‘ Portfollo.’ 

His youth had been some- 
what wild. 
He had acquired and shown 

a considerable taste in litera- 

ture and art, his tutor having 

been the celebrated James 

McPherson, the translator or, 

as some maintain, the author 

of Ossian. 

For sixteen years Mrs. Gra- 
ham bore off the palm for 
beauty in the ball-room, and 


grace and daring in the 
saddle, from all rivals. Tra- 
dition long spoke of and 


pointed out the scenes of her 
feats of horsemanship. 


But in the winter of 1791 
the rose began to fade upon 
the fair lady’s cheek, and she 
that used to be the foremost 
in the dance and the lightest 
in the saddle began to pine 
and waste away under the 
spell of an insidious disease. 

She was advised to try a 
warmer climate; but on the 
voyage out, off the coast of 
Provence, this beautiful and 
amiable lady took farewell of 
life, and left her husband toa 
fifty years’ widowhood [sic]. 


But Graham's services as a 
volunteer somehow were not 
rewarded with promotion, 
and the necessity of some 
decisive step being taken to 
obtain advancement became 
apparent. He raised by his 
own exertions a body of volun- 
teers, which soon became one 
of the crack regiments in the 
British service. Every avail- 
able corner was ransacked, 
half the jails in the country 
visited, with the result that 
in a few months there were 
mustered on the North Inch 
of Perth fifteen hundred 
tatterdemalions, including 
amongst them some of the 
greatest blackguards and ruf- 
tians in Scotland; but eut of 
such material, by careful 
drill and judicious manage- 
ment, Graham fashioned the 
gallant 90th. 

Mr., now Col. Graham, ap- 
pointed Rowland Hill his 
major. This appointment was 
mentioned by Lord Hill in 
his field-notes thus: ‘‘ In the 
early part of 1794 Mr. Graham 
raised a regiment of infantry 
and offered me the majority 
of it on raising a certain 
quota of men. This I did.” 

Thanks were twice tendered 
to him by Parliament. He 
was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Lynedoch, and was 
voted a pension of 2,000/. a 
year, which, however, he 
magnanimously declined. He 
was, perhaps, the most popu- 
lar man of the day. His por- 
trait had been three times 
painted by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and three times en- 
graved. One of the portraits 
was placed in the County 
Hall of Perth. 


The ballad-mongers made 
capital of his name, and in 
cottage and in hall, in the 
theatres and in the streets, 
was sung or shouted the song 
of which the following are 
the first and last verses. 

Balgowan was deserted. 
Those yet living remember 
the desolate old house. Hun- 
dreds of swallows’ nests hung 
under the eaves; rusty bars 
at the windows and iron 
clinched doors forbade all 
entrance. The lawn, across 
which in days of yore Mary 


Graham had tripped so 
lightly, was now covered with 


masses of impervious under- 
wood; the _ grass-covered 
roads received no longer the 
footprints [sic] of horses’ 
hoofs; while the besutiful 
and accomplished Mary Gra- 
ham lay silent and solitary 
in Methven Kirkyard. Still 


nothing but great rusty bars 
and iron cknched doors. 
Many times have I stood for 
hours, while the beams of the 
setting sun struggled eerily 
through the half-opened case- 
ment, and in imagination 
seen the beautiful Mary Cath- 
cart with her riding whip and 
tiny gold spur come tripping 
along the lobby, and with 
slight aid from her groom 
place herself in the saddle 
and go curvetting across the 
lawn. But, alas! there was 
no lawn, the place was en- 
gulphed by huge trees, masses 
of impervious underwood and 
grass-covered roads, that had 
not received the imprint of 
a horse’s hoof for seventeen 
years, and Mary, the beau- 
tiful and accomplished Mary 
Graham, lay silent and soli- 
tary in Methven Kirkyard. 
When Lord Lynedoch re- 
turned from the wars he was 
in his sixty-sixth year, but 
thirty lay still before him. 


He liked company because 
it was stirring. He liked 
form because he was a sol- 
dier, 


Lord Lynedoch became no 
solitary. 


When Lord Lynedoch re- 
turned home from the wars 
he was in his sixty-fourth 
year, but thirty lay still 
before him. 

He liked company because 
it was stirring, and form and 
ceremony because he was a 
soldier. 














Literary Grossip. 

An interesting discovery has just beea 
made at Wells of upwards of a thousand 
original documents, some of which date back 
to the thirteenth century. Many of the 
seals are in a beautiful state of preservation. 
They were found in an old oaken press in 
the almshouses. 

THE announcement of Mr. Ruskin’s lec- 
ture at the London Institution has caused 
so many applications for admission from 
non-members that, to allow tickets to be 
issued to them, he has consented to give the 
lecture both on March 17th, at 5 p.m., and 
March 28rd, at 7 p.m. 

Mr. Joun Hoca has in the press an 
entirely new work on Poe, by Mr. J. H. 
Ingram—‘ Edgar Allan Poe: his’ Life, 
Letters, and Opinions.’ This is the ex- 
haustive life of the American poet upon 
which Mr. Ingram is known to have been 
long engaged, and in preparing which he has, 
it is understood, obtained much assistance 
from the late Mrs. Whitman, the late Mrs. 
Houghton —the poet’s ‘ Annie ”—Mrs. 
Shelton, John Neal, Mrs. Gore Nichols— 
‘‘Stella’’—the Poes of Baltimore, Col. 
Preston, and others. The book is said to 
contain a large amount of biographical 
material not hitherto made public, includ- 
ing more than forty new letters, much fresh 
information about Poe’s parentage, his early 
life in England and America, his school- 
days, his university and West Point careers, 
adventures in Europe, literary transactions, 
an explanation of the cause which drove him 
to use stimulants, &e. The work will be 
issued in two volumes, with new portrait, 
fac-simile, &e. 

Mr. Quaritcu will shortly issue the first 
volume (A to L) of the ‘ Bibliography of 
Printing,’ compiled by Messrs. E. C. Big- 
more and ©. W. H. Wyman, which has 
been running for the past four years in the 
Printing Times. 

THe announcement that five Queen’s 
Scholarships at Westminster will be offered 
at Easter to general competition, and that 
of these two will be open to boys who may 
be sixteen on March 26th, is sufficient evi- 
dence, even did not the Parliamentary Return 
of last session supply that, of the difficulty 
that exists in recruiting ‘ college” from the 
ranks of the school. It remains to be seen 
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how many parents will suffer their sons to 
risk future failure in life by changing schools 
at so critical an age as sixteen—an age at 
which, as but a small per-centage of West- 
minsters go to the universities, parents con- 
template the removal of sons already there 
in order to start them on the work of life. 
But as the traditional prejudice on the part 
of the town-boys against entering “‘ college ”’ 
has only increased since the latter lost 
its monopoly of university privileges, and 
has brought about the present dearth 
of town-boy candidates, it would seem that 
every effort is to be made in order to prop 
up the boarding element. ‘‘ College” is to 
admit boys who can have none of the religto 
loci which is so much vaunted, and the two 
boarding-house masters are prepared to 
lower their terms in favour of the exhibi- 
tioners. Apparently Westminster is only 
able to confer prizes on well-trained youths 
who may come to her from King’s College 
and elsewhere. Not by those who have 
entered Dean’s Yard at the normal age, but 
by outsiders, as was the case the year before 
last, every School exhibition will probably 
in future he carried off. 

Tue Council of the Index Society have re- 
solved to bring before their members at the 
annual meeting, to be held before long, a pro- 
posal for opening an office furnished with 
as many indexes as they can procure for the 
use of their members, with a clerk in attend- 
ance to assist inquirers in their researches 
and to answer queries sent by post. 

Tue lectures which were commenced 
before Christmas, under the auspices of the 
Trades’ Guild of Learning, on ‘ England’s 
Relations with the East,’ will be resumed 
next week at the Chelsea Vestry Hall. On 
Wednesday, the 18th inst., Sir George 
Campbell, M.P., will lecture on ‘The 
Peoples and Politics of the East’; the chair 
to be taken at eight by Mr. F. W. Chesson. 
On March 10th Mr. Arthur Arnold will 
lecture on ‘Persia and Afghanistan,’ Sir 
Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P., presiding. On 
March 17th the lecturer will be Prof. W. A. 
Hunter, and he will take as his subject 
‘The Story of the Capitulations; or, the 
Administration of Justice in Turkey.’ 

Tue subject of Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s 
‘‘ Afternoon,” in aid of the funds of the 
International Literary Association, will be, 
not ‘The Heroines of Modern Fiction,’ as 
previously announced, but Dekker’s little 
read comedy, ‘The Roaring Girl.’ 

Messrs. Hansarv’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers for January, 1880, con- 
tains eight Reports and Papers and seven 
Papers by Command, as well as the Lists of 
Commercial Reports from Her Majesty’s 
Consuls, and from Her Majesty’s Secretaries 
of Embassy and Legation, published during 
the year 1879. Among the Reports and 
Papers will be found a Return of Street and 
Road Tramways, Lengthof Tramway Author- 
ized, Length open for Public Conveyance, 
Number of Passengers Conveyed, Number 
of Horses, Engines, and Cars, Receipts and 
Expenditure, for the Year ended June 30th, 
1879. There are also the Reports of the 
Chief Registrar for the Year 1878 on 
Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies, and Trade Unions; and an 
Account of the State of Ships in the Pro- 
gramme for 1879-80, showing when built, 





when launched, cost, &c. Among the Papers 
by Command we call attention to the Report 
and Tables of the Judicial Statistics of Eng- 
land and Wales for the Year 1878, and to 
the sixth numer of the Statistical Abstract 
for Foreign Countries in each Year from 
1866 to 1877-8. 

Tue Hakluyt Seciety has three volumes 
in a very advanced state for issue to the 
subscribers: 1. The English translation of 
Joseph Acosta’s ‘Naturall and Morall His- 
torie of the East and West Indies’; 2. The 
third volume of Mr. W. de Gray Birch’s 
translation of the Portuguese ‘Commen- 
taries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque’; 
3. ‘The Voyages and Works of John Davis, 
the Navigator,’ edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Capt. Albert H. Markham, 
R.N., author of ‘A Whaling Cruise in 
Baffin’s Bay,’ ‘The Great Frozen Sea,’ &c. 


Accorpinc to the Cologne Gazette the 
Papal archives have been recently enriched 
by some inestimable treasures. Among 
other matters, these newly acquired docu- 
ments consist of autograph letters from 
Cardinals Farnese, Sfondrati, Polo, Carlo 
Borromeo, Pope Pius V., and several dig- 
nitaries present at the Council of Trent. 
The papers throw much light upon ecclesi- 
astical history during the last three centuries. 
Their acquisition is due to the research and 
industry of Cardinal Hergenrither. 

Messrs. SonneNnscHEIN & ALLEN will issue 
in a few weeks a new volume, ‘ Elementary 
Notions of Logic, being the Logic of the 
First Figure, designed as Prolegomena to 
the Study of Geometry,’ by Mr. A. Milnes, 
who has also in preparation a short treatise 
of political economy. 

Tne name of Mrs. J. F. B. Firth’s forth- 
coming story is to be changed from ‘ More 
than Coronets’ to ‘Kind Hearts,’ the former 
title having been taken for a serial tale at 
present appearing in the Girls’ Own Paper. 

A votume of literary essays by the late 
Bayard Taylor will shortly be published. 


THERE has just been published at New 
Orleans the late General Hood’s posthumous 
work, ‘ Advance and Retreat: Personal Ex- 
periences in the United States and Con- 
federate States Armies.’ The volume, which 
is edited by General Beauregard, is pub- 
lished for the benefit of General Hood’s 
family. 

Gaetic literature has sustained a serious 
loss by the death, at Dublin, on the 11th 
inst., of Mr. Joseph O’Longan. The litho- 
graphic copies of old Gaelic volumes repro- 
duced by the Royal Irish Academy, at the 
suggestion of their librarian, Mr. J. T. 
Gilbert, were the work of Mr. O’Longan. 
With a rare knowledge of the older Gaelic 
he combined great dexterity and elegance as 
a fac-similist of a special class of manuscripts. 


A LEARNED Correspondent sends an ex- 
tract from an American sale catalogue, with 
the remark that he never heard of the book 
before :— 

‘¢ A Book of Commandments, for the govern- 
ment of the Church of Christ, organized accord- 
ing to law, on the 6th of April, 1830. 32mo, 
pp. 160, boards, Zion, Published by W. W. 
Phelps & Co., 1833.—Slightly imperfect, and in 
poor condition. ‘Zion’ was at Independence, 
Mo. This book was never published, nor even 
completed. Only two copies are known. The 
sheets were destroyed by a Missouri mob.” 





The ‘ Book of Commandments’ is, the cata- 
loguer adds, the first edition of ‘The Book 
of Doctrine and Covenants,’ published in 
1835. 

A CorrEsPonDENT writes :— 

‘¢ Mr. Whitworth St. Cedd hopes to be able 
to show that Geofirey Chaucer fought at Cressy. 
He remembers seeing the name on one of the- 
Retinue Rolls of the period, but omitted to note 
the reference. He hopes, however, to be able 
to reidentify the roll containing this interest- 
ing entry. It is well known that Chaucer was 
in the army with which Edward III. invaded: 
France, and was made prisoner by the French 
during the expedition which terminated with the- 
Peace of Chartres in May, 1360. Possibly the 
roll seen by Mr. St. Cedd belongs to this date,, 
as Cressy (A.D. 1346) would be too early, accord- 
ing to the established data of the poet’s life.” 

A vo.tume of miscellaneous writings by 
Théophile Gautier has appeared, under the 
title of ‘Fusains et Eaux-Fortes.’ They 
are arranged in chronological order. Other 
new French publications are ‘La Fin de 
Lucie Pellegrin,’ by Paul Alexis; the ‘Rap- 
port présenté a la Chambre des Députés sur 
la Loi de ’Enseignement Primaire,’ by M. P. 
Bert; ‘ Etude sur ]’Histoire Diplomatique de 
l'Europe, 1648 a 1791,’ by Count de Barral;, 
‘Deux Diplomates, le Comte Raczynski et 
Donoso Cortés, Marquis de Valdegamas, Dé- 
péches et Correspondance Politique, 1848- 
1858,’ edited by Count Adhémar d’Antioche ; 
volumes vi. and vii. of ‘ Discours Parlemen- 
taires de M. Thiers,’ edited by M. A. Calmon; 
and ‘La Logique de l’Hypothése,’ by Ernest 
Naville. The Journal des Savants has been. 
taken over by Messrs. Hachette. The third 
and concluding volume of the ‘ Mémoires. 
de Madame de Rémusat’ is on the point of 
appearing. It contains a preface by the 
late Ch. de Rémusat. 








SCIENCE 

A Treatise on Metalliferous Minerals and Mining. 

By D. C. Davies, F.G.S. (Crosby Lockwood: 

& Co.) 
Tus book is designed, as the author tells us, 
“to describe in aconcise and systematic manner 
the conditions under which metals and metallic: 
ores are found in the different countries of the 
world,” A hope is expressed that this volume 
will explain to some extent the origin of 
metalliferous deposits, and that by defining the 
zones occupied by the various metallic lodes it 
will ‘‘lessen somewhat the amount of unsuc- 
cessful search for them.” If these conditions 
were fulfilled this volume would be of immense 
value. It is very necessary, therefore, that we 
should examine with care each section of the 
work, and with all fidelity report upon its 
merits. In the first place, it does not fulfil the 
promise of its title. It is not possible to regard 
it as a ‘Treatise on Metalliferous Minerals,’ a 
few only of the ores of the metals being de- 
scribed with exceeding brevity at the commence- 
ment of the chapters relating to each metal. 
The author states in a very concise manner 
the countries in which each metallic ore is 
found, but certainly not, so far as we can dis- 
cover, in anything like a systematic one. It is 
only just to state that he has certainly given an. 
enormous amount of labour to this division of 
his subject, and has gathered together from all 
available sources a vast amount of really useful 
information. The misfortune is that much of its. 
value is lost through its not being systematically 
arranged. As a history of the present state 
of mining throughout the world this book has 
a real value, and it supplies an actual want, for 
no such information has hitherto been brought 
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together within such limited space. 
tunately, we think, the author has attempted 
too much. The conditions under which metals 
and metallic ores are found are stated in a very 
unsatisfactory way. We may be mistaken, but 
we gather from a most painstaking examination 
of his work that the author is not practically 
acquainted with many subterranean operations. 
He has been most industrious in reading up all 
that has been written on the subject, but in 
most cases he very imperfectly gives the views 
of the author whom he quotes. He has given 
several chapters ‘‘On the Working of Metal- 
liferous Mines.” It is satisfactory to find the 
author at the commencement of chap. xxxiii. 
explaining that it is no part of his design to 
teach mine mechanics, and that he recommends 
«‘young professional readers” to supplement the 
study of books by “‘ actual practice at a mine.” 
From the well-executed woodcuts, chiefly bor- 
rowed from good authorities, and from Mr. 
Davies’s descriptions, a good general idea of the 
conditions of a metalliferous mine may be gleaned, 
but the student of the School of Mines would 
scarcely pass his examination in mining if he 
trusted to the technical instruction given in this 
volume. Mr. Davies has frequently indulged in 
the interesting but rather ticklish subject of 
mineral statistics. He has gone for these to 
newspapers devoted to mining in America and 
in Europe, and he has often failed to remember 
that the figures so published have too frequently 
some special relation to the trafficking in mine 
shares, and are not to be received as trustworthy 
information as to the money value of the ores 
produced by a mine or by a mining district. 
We are rather surprised at this, as the last 
chapter of his book—on mining speculation— 
is marked by great good sense and distinguished 
by its careful appreciation of the real con- 
ditions necessary for the successful working of 
a metalliferous mine. 


Report on the Administration of the Meteorological 
Department of the Government of India in 
1877-78.—Report of the Meteorology of India 
in 1877. By John Eliot, M.A.—Report on 
the Madras Cyclone of May, 1877. By John 
Eliot, M.A. (Calcutta, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Government Printing. ) 

‘THIRTEEN years ago the system of recording 

observations of meteorological phenomena was 

commenced in Northern India. In 1875 Mr. 

Blanford, Meteorological Reporter to the 

Government of India, obtained the sanction 

of the Government to extending these observa- 

tions upon an improved and consolidated system 
to the whole of India. 
us states that this system has been working 
steadily and efficiently during 1877-78, and that 
several additional observatories in Western 

India and Burma were established and opened. 

From it we also learn that 103 observatories are 

at work in India and its dependencies (excluding 

Ceylon) and one in the Persian Gulf. These 

stations have been brought into close connexion 

with the Central Office in Calcutta by the trans- 
mission daily, by post, of the readings made at 

10 a.m. Daily charts are prepared from these 


Unfor- | 
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postal returns by the Central Office, and it is | 


most satisfactory to find that they begin to 
throw light on the connexion between seasonal 
and daily atmospheric changes over the whole 
of India. 

It is not possible for us to submit Mr. Eliot’s 
Meteorological Report for 1877 to anything 
like an analysis. The Report itself extends 
over 171 quarto pages. Appendix A, the ‘‘Ab- 
stract of Meteorological Registers,” occupies 
230 pages, and Appendix B, the ‘‘ Registers of 


Original Observations, Reduced and Corrected,” | 


fills cxliv pages. 
more important inferences suggested, if not estab- 
lished, by these meteorological observations. 
There is a tendency at the minimum sun-spot 
periods to prolonged excessive pressure over 
India, to an unusual development of the winter 
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rains, and to the occurrence of abnormally heavy 
snowfall over the Himalayan region. This is 
usually accompanied by a weak south-west mon- 
soon. Mr. R. Lydekker, of the Geological Survey 
of India, states that the snowfall of 1877-78 in 
the valleys and mountains of Kashmir was so 
excessive that no record or tradition exists of 
anything approaching to such a fall. Early in 
October, 1877, snow commenced to fall, and it 
fell almost incessantly up tc May, 1878. In 
the Zogi pass, leading from Kashmir to Dras, 
Mr. Lydekker estimated in Aagust the thickness 
of the snow to be in places at least 150 feet. 

The third Report, on the Madras Cyclone, sets 
forth in full detail, for present and future in- 
vestigation and information, the atmospheric 
phenomena which accompanied the great cyclone 
of May, 1877, in the Bay of Bengal. It must 
be remembered that the vast atmospheric eddies 
which constitute what are called ‘‘ cyclones” in 
the Bay of Bengal are of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and have peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish them from the storms of the Atlantic 
and those of the Southern Indian Ocean. This 
rendered it important to collect and publish all 
the information in connexion with this terrific 
cyclone which could be obtained, so that the 
conclusions drawn might be fully tested by 
future cyclonologists, by direct scientific investi- 
gation and not by analogy. This has been done 
by Mr. J. Eliot with great care, requiring an 
enormous amount of labour, and the conclusions 
drawn by him from a most searching study of 
all the atmospheric phenomena preceding the 
cyclone are very satisfactory, but as these can- 
not be briefly stated we can only refer our 
readers to the Report itself. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 
Vol. XV., Part L—Paleontologia Indica. 
Series IV., Vol. I., Part III. ; Series XIL., 
Vol. I. (Triibner & Co.) 

Ir is satisfactory to find that the energy which 

characterized the Geological Survey of India 

under the administration of the late Dr. Old- 
ham has not abated since the superintendence 
of the institution passed into the hands of 

Mr. Medlicott. The budget of publications now 

before us is a sufficient testimony to the activity 

with which the work of the Survey is still pro- 
secuted. These publications include a valuable 
volume by Mr. A. B. Wynne ‘ On the Geology 
of the Salt Range in the Punjab.’ Paleeonto- 
logists may remember that it was during the 
exploration of the Salt Range that Dr. Waagen 
discovered those carboniferous ammonites which 
startled the geological world. Mr. Valentine 

Ball, who is at present in this country, con- 

tributes an interesting memoir ‘ On the Geology 

of the Aurunga and Hutar Coal-fields.’ The 
parts of the ‘ Palzeontologia Indica’ which have 
recently appeared include a memoir, by Mr. 

Lydekker, ‘ On Fossil Reptilia and Batrachia.’ 

We should prefer, however, to see the word 

Amphibia used here in the place of ‘‘ Batrachia.” 

Mr. Lydekker’s memoir is intended to form a 

continuation of the series which Prof. Huxley 

commenced some years ago in his description of 
the vertebrate fossils of Raniganj. Dr. Otto 

Feistmantel, the new paleontologist on the 

Indian Survey, publishes a noble volume on 

the Flora of the Talchir-Karharbari beds. These 

beds form the lowest member of the Gondwana, 
or great plant-bearing group, the age of which 
has been the subject of warm discussion among 
geologists. The plates do much credit to Mr. 
Schaumburg, the artist attached to the Survey. 


ScorrisH geologists have long known that 
an interesting series of Silurian rocks, rich in 
organic remains, exists at Girvan in Ayrshire. 
As the fossils of Girvan had not been thoroughly 
worked out by any palzontologist, Dr. Nicholson 
and Mr. Etheridge, jun., applied a short time 
ago to the Royal Society for a Government grant 
to assist in carrying out the work. Aided by 


this grant they have published two parts of A 


District (Blackwood & Sons). The materials 
for this monograph have been supplied mainly 
from the cabinet of Mrs. Robert Gray. The 
exhaustive study of so fine a collection by two 
paleontologists of eminence is a work of so 
much importance to science that we trust its 
completion will not be prevented through failure 
of support. The illustrations are all that the 
student can- desire for the identitication of his 
fossils. 








THE LATE DR. T. M. BREWER. 


WE regret to learn that this distinguished 
American ornithologist died at Boston on the 
23rd of last month, in his sixty-sixth year. The 
grandson of a well-known leader in the Revolu- 
tion, Thomas Mayo Brewer was educated at 
Harvard College, and settled in his native city 
of Boston, first in medical practice, and after- 
wards in connexion with the press. From his 
youth he made the birds of America his 
favourite study, and as far back as 1839-he 
produced a new edition of Wilson’s ‘ Orni- 
thology.’ Since then he has been a constant 
contributor to the scientific journals of the 
United States, but his best known work is con- 
tained in the ‘History of North American 
Birds, published by Prof. Baird, Mr. Ridgway, 
and himself in 1874. A few years ago Dr. 
Brewer visited Europe, and his pleasing 
manners, amiable disposition, and _ scientific 
enthusiasm gained him many friends both in 
Britain and on the Continent. 





VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN THE ISLAND OF DOMINICA. 
Roseau, Jan. 27, 1880. 

Tue island of Dominica, one of the British 
West Indies, though not very large in extent, 
contains, nevertheless, several volcanoes in 
active operation, and in its south-eastern part 
a curious lake of boiling water is found perched 
on the very summit of one of its many moun- 
tains. This lake is sometimes, though not very 
often, quiescent in the dry season, and the 
highest point of ebullition is only reached after 
a very heavy shower of rain. All around the 
lake are numerous soufriéres or small volcanoes, 
and the whole district for many miles around 
presents the evidence of voleanic agency. But 
there has been no considerable eruption, so far 
as the records of the country reach, till the 
4th inst., when a large new crater, bursting out 
to the south-west of the Boiling Lake, threw up 
with great violence a quantity of stones, some 
of huge size, mixed with volcanic ash or pouz- 
zolanes. Some of this ash, carried by the air- 
current for a great distance, fell down over the 
town of Roseau, on the shipping in the port, 
and as far as the Martinique Channel, in showers 
of greyish mud, the day being rainy, and the 
wind blowing from the east, with a sweep down 
the Roseau valley. In the tract of country 
lying between the Laudat plateau and the vol- 
canic country the destruction has been immense. 
A large extent of forest has been destroyed, 
and all other vegetation blasted. Looking from 
Laudat, the forest trees, as far as the eye can 
reach, present the appearance of a vast collec- 
tion of lightning conductors, their branches torn 
off and their leaves swept clean down to the 
earth, and all about lie stones of immense size, 
buried to a considerable depth in the soft mud 
deposited on the mountain sides and in the 
ravines below. 

Several attempts have been made, without 
success, since the eruption to reach the Boiling 
Lake. It has been found possible, however, to 
look down the inner sides of the new crater, 
where at intervals—the masses of rising smoke 
and vapour preventing a continuous and more 
perfect view—may be seen a seething semi-fluid 
mass of voleanic matter, probably in process of 
cooling. The lip of the crater stands 2,615 feet 
above the level of the sea, and nine days after 
the eruption its temperature was 65°°0 F. 





Monograph of the Silurian Fossils of the Girvan 


A. R. Lockwart. 
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GENERAL MORIN. 


Generat Morin, Director of the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Méetiers, died on Saturday, the 
"th inst., at the age of eighty-five. Arthur 
Jules Morin was born in 1795. He was educated 
at the Ecole Polytechnique and the Ecole d’Ap- 
plication at Metz, and then entered the artillery, 
and, passing through all its stages, he eventually 
became a general. He was well known by a 

eat number of works on _ experimental 
mechanics, and contributed extensively to the 
rapid progress of the science of mechanics. 
General Morin was admitted to the Academy 
des Sciences as successor of Coriolis. He 
was created Commander of the Legion of 
Honour in August, 1854. He was President of 
the Imperial Commission of the Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 1855. In 1835 M. Morin published 
‘Mémoire sur la Pénétration des Projectiles,’ 
and he contributed in 1839 to the Comptes 
Rendus a ‘Mémoire sur les Pendules Balis- 
tiques.” In 1837 he obtained the Montyon prize 
for a ‘Mémoire sur Divers Appareils Chrono- 
métriques et Dynamométriques.’ General 
Morin was author of several other memoirs, 
and of ‘Legons de Mécanique Pratique,’ in 
three volumes. He was also the inventor of 
several varieties of turbine and of some remark- 
able dynamometric machines. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Dr. Govtp telegraphed from Buenos Ayres on 
the 5th inst. : ‘‘ Great comet passing sun north- 
wards.” Of this, the first comet of 1880, we 
hope to be able to give some particulars next 
week, 

In the Journal of Science (formerly called the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, but now, having 
become monthly, styled as above) for this 
month we were surprised to read, in an article 
on ‘Edmund Halley, his Life and Work,’ that 
“in 1720 he was appointed Astronomer-Royal 
at Greenwich, in room of his old friend and col- 
league Flamsteed.” Irony would indeed be out 
of place on such a subject, but we trust that 
the biography of the second Astronomer-Royal, 
which Prof. Pritchard is understood to be pre- 
paring, will throw some additional light upon 
the unfortunate and ever-to-be-regretted dis- 
putes between him and Flamsteed, which must 
always form a sad episode in the history of 
astronomy, leading as they did to feelings, on 
one side at least, the reverse of friendly. 

In the January number of the American 
Journal of Science is a paper by Mr. D. P. Todd, 
of the Nautical Almanac Office at Washington, 
in which he has put together all the determina- 
tions of the velocity of light which have any 
claim to trustworthiness, and deduces the mean 
value of the solar horizontal parallax. The first 
experimental determination ever made of the 
velocity of light was that by Fizeau in 1849; 
but whilst it was of importance as showing the 
possibility of obtaining this by mechanical means, 
it could not be considered in itself as possessing 
much accuracy, and the first really trustworthy 
determination was made thirteen years later, 
or in 1862, by Foucault. The other determina- 
tions included by Mr. Todd in his investigation 
are those of M. Cornu and Mr. Michelson, 
of the United States Navy, of which latter the 
most recent was made only a few months ago, 
The value calculated by Mr. Todd for the sun’s 
parallax from the mean of these determinations, 
combined with the most probable value of the 
constant of aberration, is 8”°81, giving for the 
mean radius of the terrestrial orbit, or the sun’s 
mean distance from the earth, 92,800,000 miles. 
This value must be regarded as entitled to con- 
siderable weight, and differs by only 0”:04 from 
that, 8°85, which is now used in nearly all the 
national ephemerides, and obtained principally 
from the observations of Mars at the favourable 
opposition of 1862, confirmed essentially by other 
irect astronomical observations. 

The ‘ Uranometria Argentina,’ recently pub- 





lished by Dr. Gould at Cordoba, is a work of 
great valueand shows an excellentcommencement 
of activity at the Argentine National Observa- 
tory. Like the late Prof. Argelander when first 
appointed to the directorship of the Prussian 
Observatory at Bonn in 1837, Dr. Gould found 
himself in the autumn of 1870 in charge of the 
new observatory at the capital of the Argentine 
Republic, without the instrumental means for 
commencing systematic astronomical observa- 
tions. Following Argelander’s example, he de- 
termined to utilize the time by making repeated 
and careful estimations of the apparent magni- 
tudes of the stars easily observable, and the result 
is the work before us. It contains an atlas and 
approximate places with accurately determined 
magnitudes of all stars, down to the seventh 
magnitude inclusive (on Argelander’s scale), 
within 100° of the south pole, or from N.P.D. 
80° to 180°. The total number of stars is 
10,649, and they are mapped in thirteen charts 
with an index chart; and Dr. Gould draws 
some interesting conclusions from their distri- 
bution in the heavens. 

The total eclipse of January 11th was success- 
fully observed by the American astronomers, 
Prof. Davidson and Mr. Frisby, on the moun- 
tain of Santa Lucia, in California, and, accord- 
ing to the telegram, a body was seen on or 
near the sun which was presumed to be an 
intra-Mercurial planet. The duration of totality 
at that place was only about half a minute, and 
the altitude of the setting sun not more than 12°. 
We await further details. 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac for 1882, published by the Bureau of 
Navigation at Washington, contains particulars 
not given in former volumes which add to its 
utility. An ephemeris for the meridian of 
Greenwich gives the positions of all the bodies 
of the solar system and other fundamental astro- 
nomical data for equidistant intervals of Green- 
wich mean time. An ephemeris for the meridian 
of Washington offers principally ephemerides of 
the fixed stars, sun, moon, and major planets 
for transit over the meridian of Washington, 
and other details. And there are predictions of 
the phenomena to be observed, with data for 
their computation. Under this head the two 
eclipses of the sun, total and annular, of 1882 
are circumstantially shown in charts, as also 
the transit of Venus of the same year, besides 
diagrams presenting the configurations of the 
satellites of Jupiter, data respecting the discs 
of Mercury and Venus for the reduction of 
meridian and photometric observations, and 
diagrams with tables for identifying any known 
satellites of other planets. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAu.—Fvb. 5.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘On the Spectrum 
of Carbon,’ by Profs. G. D. Liveing and Dewar,— 
and ‘On the Epipubis in the Dog and Fox,’ by Mr. 
T. H. Huxley. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—Feb. 9.—The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Northbrook, President, in the chair.—Col. 
C. G. Gordon was elected an Honorary Correspond- 
ing Member. The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows : Messrs. E. Barber, H. 8. Caldecott, J. C. 
Dimsdale, J. Gavin, J. H. Goodhart, N. A. Jephson, 
G. Mathews, A. B. Moorhead, E. Rocker, P. L. Sclater, 
and A. J. Smith.—The paper read was ‘ Afghanistan : 
the Eastern Border of Pishin and the Basin of the 
Loras,’ by Major-General Sir M. A. 8. Biddulph. 








GEOLOGICAL.— Feb. 4—H. C. Sorby, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair—Messrs. F. Bond, C. H. Cob- 
bold, F. Crisp, W. H. Dover, Mirza Mehdy Khan, J. 
Notman, and J. E. Williams were elected Fellows.— 
The following communication was read: ‘On the 
Oligocene Strata of the Hampshire Basin,’ by Prof. 
J. W. Judd, 


SoOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Feb. 5.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury exhibited, through Canon Robertson, 
a deed drawn up in the year 1072, in the presence of 
William the Conqueror, his queen, and a council of 
bishops (whose signatures are affixed), settling the 
question of the primacy of Canterbury and York, It 








appeared from some remarks communicated by Mr. 
E. M. Thompson that another copy of this deed is at 
Canterbury, bearing many more signatures of wit- 
nesses, and having the great seal attached. It also 
states at the end that the question was first discussed 
at Winchester, and afterwards at Windsor, and Mr, 
Thompson gave it as bis opinion that the document 
exhibited this evening was the preliminary deed 
drawn up at Winchester. The names of the king 
and queen had been added by a scribe to their 
crosses, but the other signatures and crosses were 
probably in the handwriting of those whose names 
they bore. They consisted of Hubert, the Papal 
Legate (whose Italian hand, as Mr. Thompsom 
observed, was in marked contrast to that of the 
other witnesses) ; of Lanfranc, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; of Walchelin, Bishop of Winchester ; 
of Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester ; of Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of York ; of Remigius, Bishop of Dorchester ; 
and of Herfast, Bishop of Thetford. The body of 
the document will be found printed in Malmesbury’s 
‘Gesta Pontificum Anglorum,’ pp. 42-43, as extracted 
by him from the ‘ Epistole Archiepiscopi Lanfranci ” 
(see Mr, N. E. 8. A. Hamilton’s note to the “ Rolls 
Series” edition of Malmesbury, p. 39). The docu- 
ment itself will be published in fac-simile in a forth- 
coming issue of the Paleographical Society.—Mr. 
H. S. Milman called attention to the use of the word 
“Parochia” to denote the Province of York, the 
early use of the word being anterior to the existence 
of parishes in the modern sense.—The Rev. J. A. 
Bennett communicated an account of an interesting 
series of papers relating to the Crown jewels and 
plate in the time of Charles I., which he had selected 
from a much greater number of Jewel House 
Accounts in the possession of Capt. St. J. H. Mild- 
may, of Hazelgrove House, Somerset. A full cata- 
logue of them will be found in the Seventh Report 
of the Historical MSS. Commission.—Mr. D. Bell 
supplemented the statements made by Mr. Bennett 
from the Mildmay papers by some notes which he 
had extracted from Jewel House Accounts in the 
Royal Library at Windsor Castle. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fvb, 5.—The Rev. 
J. F. Russell in the chair.—The Rey. H. M. Scarth 
sent a ber ‘On an Inscribed Votive Tablet found 
at Binchester (the ancient Vinovium).’ The tablet 
was erected to Asculapius and Salus, and is dedi- 
cated by a certain physician, and the chief interest 
of the inscription consists in its being a further 
testimony to the fact that the Roman troops in 
Britain were supplied with medical officers, and it 
likewise tends to the presumption that the ala of the 
Vettones, or body of Spanish cavalry from the pro- 
vince of Salamanca, were stationed at Vinovium. 
The inscription is as follows :— 

AES]CVLAPIO. 
ET .| SALVTI. 
[PRO.SALV]TE.ALAE. VET. 

[TONVM .]C.R.M.AVRE, 
[L.CRVSS]OCOMAS. ME. 
{[v.S.JL.M. 

Mr. Scarth gave several other instances of Roman 
monuments erected either by or in commemora- 
tion of medical officers connected with the army in 
this country. As examples of the different ranks. 
held by Roman military physicians, he instanced the 
titles “ medici alarum,” “ medici cohortum,” “ medici 
legionum,” and “ medicus duplicarius triremis.” The 
duties of the Prefectus Castrorum extended, accord- 
ing to Vegetius, over the sick soldiers and those 
physicians who had the care of them. Several in- 
scriptions to soldiers of the Vettonian ala were also 
described.—Mr. C. E. Keyser read a paper ‘On the 
recently discovered Mural Paintings at Patcham, 
near Brighton,’ in the course of which a new 
theory was adduced in explanation of the so- 
called “low side windows.” Among the re- 
markable features of the interesting paintings in 
question were the thirty coats of whitewash with 
which they had been covered, and from beneath 
which they had been apparently satisfactorily dis- 
interred—Mr. J. G. Waller spoke at some length 
on the definite laws which regulated paintings in 
churches, which laws were established as early as 
in the fifth century, and developed up to the time 
of the Reformation. With regard to the subject of 
‘The Last Judgment,’ as represented at Patcham, 
the same general features occur in all such repre- 
sentations, but it was extremely difficult to say when 
the laws for this special subject were laid down.— 
Mr. J. Neale and Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite spoke as 
to the means that had been employed to preserve 
the Patcham paintings—Among the antiquities ex- 
hibited was an embroidered pulpit cloth, formed of 
the orphreys and other portions of two copes, from 
Woolchurch, Dorset, sent by Mr. E. A. Griffiths.— 
Mr. Hartshorne exhibited a photograph of a sepul- 
chral slab of a lady, lately found in Bangor Cathedral, 
The costume is of the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and the figure holds a par precum, or string 
of beads arranged in sets of seven, and having five 
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circular brooches in immediate connexion with 
them. Two pockets are shown in the front of the 
lady’s long gown, which is fastened with innumer- 
ai buttons down to the feet.—Mr. H. 8. Harland 
sent a rubbing of the tympanum of the south door 
of Everton Church, Notts, a sculpture of the same 
¢character as that at Moccas, Herefordshire.—The 
Rev. G. T. Harvey exhibited a leaden disc found at 
Oundle.—Many other antiquities were exhibited. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—F¢d, 4. 
—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair—Mr. R. Blair an- 
nounced the discovery of 6,000 Roman coins near 
the station Hummum, on the line of the great Roman 
wall between Newcastle and Carlisle. They are all 
of the later emperors and in capital preservation.— 
Mr. Grover exhibited some remarkable prehistoric 
weapons found in England and Sultestiend, and 
Mr. Cecil Brent some examples of so-called Rhodian 
glass of the fifteenth century, found in excavations 
in London.—Mr. R. Smith described a gold ring 
found at Brancaster, and now in the collection of 
Mr. Fitch, of Norwich. It has two faces confronting 
one another, with the inscription “ Vivas in Deo.” 
‘Christian inscriptions of Roman date being so rare 
in England, much attention was given to this object, 
but it is most probably the work of the Gnostics, 
rather than Christians, as was pointed out by Mr. 
-Grover.— Mr. Teniswood exhibited some remarkable 
designs from the little known corona of the eathe- 
dral of Aix-la-Chapelle, of twelfth century date, and 
‘of much interest from their elaborate workm: unship 
and details of costume.—Major Bates, in referring 
to Mr. Cope’s recent paper on ‘ Ancient Jade,’ stated 
that the nativesof New Zealand held this material in 
high estimation not because of any religious belief, 
but because articles made of it were heirlooms 
among the principal chiefs.—The first paper was by 
Mr. G. R. Wright, and was a description of the 
ancient frescoes recently discovered above the Nor- 
man chancel arch of Patcham Church.— Mr. L. 
Brock considered the work late twelfth century work. 
The subject was the Day of Judgment, so usual in 
the position where found—over the chancel arches 
of our ancient churches.—Mr. Patrick believed that 
this and similar works were tempera paintings rather 
than frescoes. See the report of the Archeological 
Institute.— The second paper was on ‘Dogmore 
Pool,’ Cornwall, by Mr. J. Brent, and in the absence 
of the author it was read by Mr. Brock. The 
Arthurian legends were examined and commented 
von. The meagre size of the lake and its flat sur- 
roundings hardly justify Mr. Tennyson’s description. 





LINNEAN.—Feb. 5.—W. Carruthers, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. C. Stewart showed a specimen of 
the intranuclear network of the vegetable cell from 
the ovary of JHyacinthus Orientalis under the 
microscope, and by diagrams elucidated its nature.— 
Dr. F. Day exhibited examples of Salmonide, some 
of which had been reared under natural, and others 
under unnatural, conditions. A Salmo fontinalis, 
which had passed its existence in the Westminster 
Aquarium, had the head preternaturally elongated 
and a very uarrow suboperculum ; thus in striking 
contrast to examples reared from the same batch of 
imported eggs, and kept in a wild state in Cardigan- 
hire.— Mr. R. I. Lynch brought under notice pods 
of Acacia homalophylla, wherein each seed was 
attached by a very long and bright red funicle, 
which doubly folded on the sides of the seed. The 
funicle is supposed to be always detached with the 
seed, and from its brilliant colour to serve as an 
attraction to birds, and so assist in the dissemination 
ef the plant.—Mr. A. Hammond exhibited a larva 
of Tanypus maculatus. He mentioned that the 
coronet and appendages of the thoracic and anal 
regions had been said to be homologous with the 
respiratory organs of the larva and pupa of gnats, 
.&c. This he doubted, inasmuch as the former 
originated from the ventral and not dorsal surface, 
-as did the latter, and no trachex of any size could be 
traced in them. The two oval bodies in the thorax, 
De Geer’s so-called “air reservoirs,” he (Mr. Ham- 
amond) considers to be salivary glands, similar to 
those of the larva of the Crane Fly previously de- 
scribed by him.—Mr. C. B. Clarke then gave an oral 
résumé of the order Commelynacex, which order 
he had lately worked out for De Candolle’s “ Pro- 
dromus.” He defined this order by the position of 
the embryo, as not surrounded by the albumen, but 
closely applied to the embryostega, which is always 
remote from the hilum. An important auxiliary 
character is that the three segments of the calyx 
-are always imbricated, so that one is entirely outside 
the two others. Mr. Clarke divides the Comme- 
lynacee into three tribes: (1) Polliex ; (2) Comme- 
dynez ; and (3) Tradescantiex, whereof there are 26 
genera and 309 species. A remarkable feature of 
several species (Ancilema versicolor, &c.) is the 


«change of colour of the petals from a bright yellow 
when fresh to a deep blue When dry.—Afterwards 
the Secretary read a paper ‘On the Salmonide and 
ether Fish introduced into New Zealand Waters,’ 


by 





Mr. H. M. Brewer. The author refers to ten fish, viz., 
Salmon, Californian Salmon, Trout, American Charr, 
Perch, Tench, Carp, Cat Fish, White Fish, and the 
Upukororo, 





ZOOLOGICAL.—F¢b. 3.—Prof. Flower, President, in 
the chair.—Capt. W. V. Legge exhibited and made 
remarks upon some specimens of the little ringed 
plovers of India and Ceylon.—Letters and communi- 
cations were read : from Dr. G. Hartlaub, containing 
the description of a new species of heron, obtained 
in Mohambo in Northern Madagascar, which he 
a veg to name Ardea Rutenbergi—by Mr. O. 

Thomas, on a specimen of Myoxus elegans, Tem- 
minck, obtained by Mr. H. Pryer near Yokohama, 
Japan,—from Mr. H. N. Moseley, containing the 
description of a new species of simple coral, which 
he proposed to call Desmophyllum lamprosteichus,— 
by Prof. F. J. Bell, on Palzeolampus, a new species of 
irregular Echinoidea, which presented, among others, 
the following archaic points : (1) the rows of pores 
were complete ly parallel, and extended regularly to 
the ambitus; (2) some of the pores exhibited an 
elongation indicating the appearance of the con- 
necting groove ; (3) the outer row of each pore-series 
was continued uninterruptedly to the actinistome ; 
and (4) two of the ocular pores retained indications of 
their primitively double character,—by Messrs. C. . 
raceme and E. R. Alston, ‘On the Mammals of Asia 
Minor,’ Part IT., in which they added certain species 
to their former list, and described a new species of 
Vole, under the name of Arvicola Guentheri,—and 
by Mr. Sclater, on a fifth collection ef birds from 
Duke of York Island and its vicinity. Four species 
were described as new, and proposed to be called 
Megalurus interscapularis, Pecilodryas LEthiops, 
Miunia melena, and Rallus insignis. 


CHEMICAL.—/eb. 5.—Mr. Warren De La Rue, 
President, in the chair.—It was announced that a 
ballot for the election of Fellows would be held at 
the next meeting (Feb. 19th).—The following papers 
were read: ‘Note on the Assumed Formation of 
Ozone by the Atmospheric Oxidation of Phosphorus,’ 
by Mr. C. T. Kingzett,—‘ Contributions from the 
Laboratory of TOki6, Japan : IT. On Persulphocyanite 
of Silver,’ by Mr. R. W. Atkinson,—‘ On Methylated 
Dioxethyler amines, ‘4 Mr. H. F. Morley,— Note on 
Igasurin,’ by Mr. W. A. Shenstone,—and ‘On some 
Reactions of Tertiary Isobuty lic Iodide, by Mr, L. 
Dobbin. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. — Feb. 6. — Mr. B. R. 
Wheatley in the chair—Mr. R. Harrison read a paper 
on Dr. Priestley and his relation to three proprietary 
libraries founded more than a century ago, and still 
flourishing. Priestley was a member of the Man- 
aging Committee of the Warrington Library in 1761, 
a year after its establishment ; at Leeds, in 1768, he 
was the chief promoter of the library then founded 
and now prospering in Commercial Street ; and he 
went to reside in Birmingham in 1780, in time to 
nurse the infant library, founded the previous 
year, the books of which “were then kept in a 
smallish box,’ while the subscribers were “ nineteen 
in number, and mostly Dissenters.” A glimpse of 
Priestley’s life as librarian to Lord Shelburne was 
given in the paper.—A paper by Mr. J. Bailey, of 
Ratcliffe Library, followed, which criticized the three 
catalogues of scientific papers made severally by 
Mr. Scudder, Mr. W rey and Messrs. White and 
Wilson, Mr. Bailey gave the palm to Mr. Wheatley, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 10.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, *President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘On Iron and Steel at Low Tem- 
peratures,’ by Mr. J. J. Webster. 


FOLK-LORE SocIETY.—F¢ed. 10.—Mr. H. C. Coote 
in the chair—A paper was read by Mr. J. Fenton 
‘On Biographical Myths, illustrated from the Lives 
of Buddha and Mohammed.’ The myths surround- 
ing the lives of great men have usually been passed 
over by historians as unworthy of attention. But if 
the law of the accretion of myths be observed, the 
myths become a valuable aid in reconstructing his- 
tory. The period of expectation which precedes the 
coming of a great man produces an ideal personage, 
answering to popular aspirations, around whom all 
sorts of myths congregate. Hence a great man is 
viewed through a sort of mental lens, formed of the 
ideal he realizes. But at the same time he modifies 
the ideal, because his actual life differs from it. 
Finally, therefore, he is viewed as himself idealized. 
The result of this upon the myths of the ideal is that 
those which cannot conform to the realization fall 
away, and others are modified till they do so conform. 
Hence, knowing the original myth, we know the 
ideal ; knowing its later form, we know the influence 
of the historic personage, and can estimate the in- 
fluence of one upon the other. As a rule, myths are 
found to cluster round four periods of life : birth, 

sarly manhood, mature manhood, and death. In 
illustration it was shown how the stories of Buddha’s 
birth, awakenment, perfect enlightenment, and death 

















ran parallel to the birth, purification, ascent into 
heaven, and death of Moh: aaa the motives being 
alike in each series, but the working out dependent 
upon the historic factors in each. The transforma- 
tion which myths undergo was illustrated from the 
cleansing of Mohammed’s heart and the birth of 
Yasada, which were shown to be popular stories 
moulded into accordance with historic fact, —Mr, 
Gomme read some ‘ Notes on Primitive Marriage 
Customs,’ pointing out that the story of Cats kin 
probably contained a survival of the form of bride- 
capture, and giving some further notices of old 
wedding customs.—Messrs. Micklethwaite, Nutt, 
Millman, Conway, Vaux, the Rev. J. Long, and the 
Rev. J. G. Fleay took part in the discussion on the 
papers. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. Asiatic, 4. 

= London Institution, 
Williams. 

Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Chemistry,’ Mr. A. H. Church. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Manufacture of India-Rubber and Gutta- 
Percha,’ Lecture III., Mr. T. Bolas (Cantor Lecture). 

—- Institution of Surveyors, 8.—Adjourned Discussion on the present 
Depression in English Agriculture 

— Victoria Institute, 3.—Paper by Rev. C. Engstrom. 

— United Service Institution, s3.—‘ Sadler's Double-Rudder and 
Movable Propeller Steamship,’ Mr. P. Adie; ‘ Adie’s Tele- 


© 5 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Physiology of Muscle,’ Prof. E. A, 


5.—‘ Indian Religious Life,’ Prof. M, 


chater. 





Statistical, 7}.—‘ Certain Changes in the English Rates of Mor- 
tality,’ Mr. T. A. Welton 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on Iron and Steel at Low Tem- 
pratures ; ‘ Use of Asphalte and Bitumen in Engineering,’ Mr. 
V.H. Delano 
= Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Principal Causes of Disease in Tropical 
Countries Scientifically Considered,’ Mr. A. W. Mitchinson. 































— Zoological, 83.—‘ The Bush Dog, Icticyon venaticus,” Prof. W. H. 
Flower; ‘Auditory Ossicles of Fishes,’ Messrs. Bridge and 
Haddon ; “Some Points in the Structure of Nasiterna,’ Mr. 
W. A. Forb 

Wep. Meteorologic: —‘ Typhoons in China, 1877 and 1878,’ Lieut. A. 
Carpenter ; Note on the Reports of Wind Force and Velocity 
during the Tay Bridge Storm, Dev. 28, 1879,’ Mr. R. H. Scott; 
* Frost of December, 1579, over the British Isles,” Mr. W. Mar- 
riott; ‘Thermometric Observations on Board the Cunard 
Steamship Algeria,’ Capt. W. Watson. 

me Society of Arts, 8.—' Euphrates Valley Railway,’ Mr. W. P. 
Andrew. 

_ British Archeological Association, 8.—‘Terra-Cotta Tablets 
found in Assyria and Babylonia,’ Mr. T. G. Pinches; * Por- 
trait of Henry VI. in Eye Church, Suffolk,’ Mr. H_ 8. Cuming. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Chemical Pr 08 3,’ Prof. Dewar. 

— London Institution, 7.—Paper by Sir T. Tw 

_ Linnean, 8.— Flora of Kurum Valley, Afg rhanistan,’ Dr. Aitche- 
son; ‘Presence of a Phosphorescent Organ in Fish,’ Dr. A. 
Giinther ; ‘Remarks on Specimens of Myrmecodia,’ Mr. J. 
Britten ; Three-Horned Prongbuck,’ Mr. J. J. Weir 

— Historical, ‘Outline History of the Hanseatic League, more 

artic ularly in its Bearings upon English Comme Cc. 
Walford; ‘Dubravius, Bishop of Olmutz (1542- y Rey 
A. H. Wratislaw. 
— Chemical, 8.—Election of Fellows. 
_ Antiquaries, 84.—‘ Date of the Egyptian Calendar,’ Mr. R. F. 
Conder ; ‘ Further Discoveries of Koman Remains at Sitting- 
Seeman? Mr. G. Payne 

Fai United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Travels in Mesopotamia, espe- 
cially with reference to the proposed Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way,’ Commander V. L. C vameron. 

— Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Che’ — Mr. A. H. Church. 

_— Geological, 8.—Anniversar: 

— Philological, 8.— Bhetohomane Dialect,’ Part II., Mr. R. 
Martineau. 

— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Old Violins,’ Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Haydn,’ Mr E. Pauer. 








Science Gossip, 


A ProressorsHir of Mining is about to be 
established in the University of Durham College 
of Physical Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne. A 
suitable endowment will, it is understood, be 
provided in part by some of the more energetic 
members of the North of England Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, whose pub- 
lications have frequently been favour. ably noticed 
in the Athenewm. 

ComPLaInts are constantly made that separate 
copies of scientific and other papers reprinted 
from Journals, Transactions of Societies, &c., do 
not indicate the original pagination, so that it is 
impossible to cite them with proper accuracy. 
The Council of the Royal Microscopical Society 
have determined that in all reprints issued by 
that Society in future the original pagination 
shall be indicated at the foot of the page. This 
is a step in the right direction, as the authors 
(to whom the complaints have hitherto been 
generally addressed) have ,rarely any voice in 
the matter. 

Mr. Epwarp Hear.e Ropp died at Penzance 
on the 25th of January. This amiable gentle- 
man and industrious naturalist cannot be allowed 
to pass away without some notice. Actively 
engaged as a partner in one of the most im- 
portant legal firms in Cornwall, he still found 
opportunities for making a most valuable ornitho- 
logical collection. For many years Mr. Rodd 
was a constant contributor to the pages of New- 
man’s Zoologist, and his name will be frequently 
met with in the volumes of Yarrell and Gould. 
In 1864 he published a ‘List of British Birds 
in the Land’s End District.’ We learn that a 
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more elaborate work from Mr. Rodd’s pen has 
been for some time in preparation, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Triibner. We are given to 
believe that the MS. was almost, if not quite, 
completed before death stopped his interesting 
and useful labours. 

A course of elementary lectures in continua- 
tion of a description of the solar system will be 
delivered in the theatre of Gresham College, 
on the evenings of February 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th, by Prof. E. Ledger. 

THE immense coal-fields of the Chinese empire 
are slowly being developed, the superstitions of 
this strange people being overcome. In a dis- 
trict near Tchang, on the Upper Yang-tsi-Kiang, 
a coal-field extending over seventy-five square 
miles has been tapped. At Wo-tze-kow ten beds 
of coal have been discovered ; one of them, lying 
only a hundred feet below the surface, is being 
worked, and at least 1,200,000 tons of anthracite 
have been exposed. 

Mr. Freperick Drew, F.G.S., of Eton, 
formerly of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, and for many years engaged on a 
Geological Survey of Cashmere, opened the 
Albert Institute at Windsor on the 20th of 
January with a lecture ‘On the Objects aimed 
at by the Institute,’ in which he dwelt on the 
interest attached to, and the practical value of, 
the study of the various branches of science. 

Pror. Gerkre, Director of the Geological 
Survey of Scotland, has selected thirty specimens 
of the characteristic rocks of Scotland. These 
have been cut into sections and prepared for 
sale by Mr. Bryson, of Edinburgh. 

THE diary of Christian Rutenberg, the young 
traveller who was murdered in Madagascar, is 
to be published in the Mittheilungen. Mr. 
Mitchinson will shortly publish the story of his 
travels in the West and Central regions of Africa. 

A work entitled ‘The Constitution of the 
Earth’ will shortly be published by Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sons, which contains a new theory of 
the evolution of species. 

M. Batxanp on January 19th brought before 
the Academy of Sciences a paper ‘On the In- 
fluence of Climate on the Ripening of Corn.’ 
The observations were made in Algeria. It is 
calculated, from an examination of the mean 
monthly temperatures for 1877-78-79, that 
wheat to be fully matured must have received 
2,498° of heat in 1877-78, and 2,432° in 1878-79. 
M. Hervé Maugon, by similar observations in 
Normandy, obtained 2,365° of heat, but the 
time in the latter country was 266 days, 180 days 
only being required in Algeria. 

We have received Part IV., Vol. XII., of the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India for 
1879, containing four papers of interest. 

M. Sarnte-CLarre DEVILLE, at a recent Séance 
of the Académie des Sciences, drew attention 
to the remarkable fact that if a tube of platinum 
is filled with hydrogen, and kept at a constant 
temperature of 1000° Cent., whilst its outer sur- 
face is surrounded by a current of nitrogen, 
the hydrogen is diffused through the metal, 
producing a vacuum in the tube within a few 
millimétres. 

Mr. W. C. Taytor writes in reference to a 
paper on the ‘‘Cagots,” by Dr. H. Tuke, reported 
in the Athenewm of January 24th :—‘‘ The con- 
clusions arrived at by Dr. de Rochas in his work 
‘Les Parias de France et d’Espagne’ (Paris, 
1876), which Dr. Tuke neatly sums up, were 
favourably reviewed in the République Francaise 
of August 27th, 1877, by that distinguished 
scholar M. Julien Vinson. This able review 
called forth a letter from M. Raoul Rosibres, of 
the Revue Politique et Littéraire, in which, while 
fully recognizing the value of Dr. de Rochas’s 
inquiries, the sufticiency of the ‘leprosy theory’ 
te fully explain the position of these outlaws 
is called in question. M. Rosiéres thinks 
that to this leprosy of the body there was 
originally added another, and in those times 





scarcely less fatal defect, viz., heresy, the leprosy 
of the mind. This view, though not by any 
means new, being that held by the Venetian 
Botaro two centuries ago, is supported by M. 
Rositres in his letter by some considerations 
which would perhaps repay the attention of in- 
quirers interested in this subject. Should any 
of your readers wish to see more on the subject, 
they will find M. Vinson’s review of Dr. de 
Rochas’s work, and M. Rositres’s letter appended 
to it, inthe ‘ Etudes de Linguistique et d’Ethno- 
graphie,’ by MM. Hovelacque and Vinson, pub- 
lished by Reinwald & Co., Paris, 1878.” 








FINE ARTS 


——~——_ 


The SOCTETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN, includes a SERIES of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS of ST. MARK’S, VENICE, with Notes by Mr. Ruskin. 5, Pall 
Mall East, from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FOUR- 
TEENTH WINTER EXH:BITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six, 
—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 
Daily from Ter till Six.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &e., at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls, 








Hogarth. 
Monkhouse. — Rubens. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

WE have already noticed several of these popular 

biographies. ‘The best of the three now before 

us is Mr. Dobson’s sketch of the most power- 
ful of the old English moralist painters. The 
book, like its fellows, is, of course, a compila- 
tion, but there are compilations and compila- 
tions. There may not be anything new in Mr. 

Dobson’s book, but he has arranged the old 

materials neatly and, with honourable acknow- 

ledgments, availed himself of the most recent 
researches. The hitherto unpublished letter on 

‘Paul on Felix” is not worth the fuss the com- 

piler has made about it, although it is welcome. 
Thus much of general praise. We may supply 

some additional notes, beyond Mr. Dobson’s 
range and new to lovers of Hogarth. The 

‘* journal” of the commonly called ‘‘tour” 

of Hogarth, with his brother-in-law John 

Thornhill, E. Forrest the attorney, Scott the 

landscape painter, and Tothall the draper 

of Tavistock Street, is a MS. decorated with 
original sketches by Hogarth and Scott; this 
journal is in the Print Room of the British 

Museum, and a very interesting and valuable 

document, well worth the hundred pounds the 

Trustees gave for it about thirty years ago, 

but it is not an original, nor are the sketches 

such as artists make spontaneously. It is ‘‘ fair 
copy,” in a lawyer's hand, probably that of 
one of Forrest’s clerks from a draught made by 
his master, who signed it with the customary 

‘‘ff” of initial name-letters of that day. The 

sketches have been executed from memory, 

not ‘‘on the spot.” Among other relics of 

Hogarth in the Museum is a charming sketch in 

oil of the characters in ‘Orator Henley christen- 

ing a Child,’ which was engraved by 8. Ireland, 
by Jane Ireland, and by George Cruikshank 

(see Satirical Print No. 2837). 8. Ireland, we 

believe, bought this sketch of Mrs. Hogarth ; he 

sold it to Payne Knight, from whom it passed to 
the nation. In hisexcellent account of ‘ A Harlot’s 

Progress,’ Mr. Dobson, had space allowed, might 

have referred to the strange career of the in- 

famous James Dalton, the son of a tailor 
and card-sharper, who was hanged at Tyburn, 

‘his son riding [thither] between his legs” 

while quite a little boy. He grew up to be a 

street thief, pocket-snatcher, burglar, highway- 

man, footpad, king’s evidence, and river thief. 

He boasted that he had, by force of arms and 

with the aid of others, driven the Bloomsbury 

watch into their own watch-house, and locked 


By A. Dobson.—Turner. By W. C. 
By C. W. Kett. 





them in. Thrice transported to Virginia, he 
was three times sold to as many masters ; re- 
turning home, he seized the ship and landed in 
Spain. He served as a pressed man at the siege 
of Gibraltar. He robbed Sir Gilbert Heathcote 
and Dr. Mead. One of his feats was an attempt 
“*to rob the Queen [Anne] as she came from 
Mrs. Barnes’s china shop in Leaden-hall Street, 
accompanied by her Lord Chamberlain, but mis- 
took another coach for the Queen’s, out of which 
he got twenty-seven guineas.” He was Kate 
Hackabout’s lover, and Hogarth placed ‘‘ James 
Dalton, his Wigg-box,” over the tester of the 
“harlot’s” bed, years after the owner followed 
his father to Tyburn, where he was hanged 
Wednesday, May 11th, 1730. The Catalogue 
of Satirical Prints in the British Museum, 
Nos. 2031, 2046, and 2061, illustrates ‘A 
Harlot’s Progress’ with much newly recovered 
matter and fresh light. Mr. Dobson quotes 
Rouquet to the effect that in 1733 there were 
only two print shops in London. This state- 
ment is quite wrong, and shows that the French- 
man had been badly informed. Mr. Dobson 
gives lists of pictures and prints by and after 
Hogarth. The list of pictures is so incomplete 
as to be useless; at a glance we see he has 
omitted the fine whole - length portrait at 
Lowther Castle, the three portraits at Nostell 
Priory, the Narford conversation piece, now in 
the Royal Academy, and the so-called portrait of 
Sarah Malcolm, which was lately lent by Mr. 
Anderdon to the Academy, but does not re- 
present the murderess of Tanfield Court. 

Mr. Monkhouse’s ‘Turner’ is not so good a 
book as the ‘Hogarth,’ but then the subject is 
more difficult. Nevertheless, apart from the tech- 
nical criticisms of the compiler, which are almost 
valueless, and a certain self-sufficiency which 
obtrudes itself on many pages, it is the best 
digest and clearest narrative of the life of Turner 
that we know. Mr. Monkhouse is orderly, a 
quality indispensable to a compiler of popular 
books, and his common sense is great ; some- 
times, however, a lack of artistic knowledge 
and failure to appreciate artistic motives have 
led him into strange fancies. For example, to 
talk of the ‘Liber Studiorum’ as an “‘ attack on 
Claude” is unfortunate. Mr. Monkhouse’s 
diligence is most creditable to him. 

The life of Rubens is a capital narrative, by 
a literary man whose work is sometimes unequal. 
Accordingly there are some confused passages, 
and mistakes and omissions are rife. But, on 
the whole, the book is readable, and it relates 
in a concise fashion most of the known facts 
of Rubens’s life, some of which have not been 
presented to English readers until now. There 
is less technical criticism than is usual in this 
series, and some materials which have not before 
now been published in English, e.g., the letters 
which M. A. Baschet found at Mantua, written 
by the painter from Florence in 1603 to describe 
his journey and doings in Spain. This work 
is, on the whole, a fair example of its kind, 
even superior to the standard of the series, and 
worthy to rank as a popular text-book. 

The Year's Art, compiled by M. B. Huish 
(Macmillan & Co.), professes to be a concise 
epitome of all events relating to painting, 
sculpture, and architecture which have occurred 
during 1879, and, considering how complex and 
varied the subject is, it may be accepted asa 
satisfactory beginning by those who are inte- 
rested in the arts in England only. It contains 
a great deal of useful information, arranged in 
a way which makes reference easy. But it 
requires many corrections and additions, besides 
emendations, and ‘‘printer’s errors” are so 
frequent that on p. 127 we readily found seven 
misprints; p. 121 states that the ‘Supple- 
ment to the Catalogue of Books on Art’ was 
issued in 1879 (it should have been 1877), and 
by the “British Museum,” instead of the 
Science and Art Department. Among the 
‘* charities” no mention is made of the large 


sums disbursed by the Royal Academy and the 
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Painter-Stainers’ Company. In the account of 
the British Museum scanty mention is made of 
the Sculpture Galleries, none of the Medal 
Room, and we are told that the Crace Collection 
of maps, &c., of London, has been acquired by 
the Print Room, whereas it is still at South 
Kensington, and will most likely rest in the Map 
Department at Bloomsbury. The ‘“‘ Directory 
of Artists” might be greatly improved, and the 
proper names throughout should be thoroughly 
revised. 


The Coinages of Western Europe. By C. F. 
Keary, M.A. (Triibner.)—So little has been 
done for a subject of much historical interest such 
as Mr. Keary has taken up, except by professed 
numismatists writing almost wholly for numis- 
matic readers, that we are glad to welcome this 
clearly written and useful little volume, com- 
prehending, as it does, within a hundred and fifty 
pages, all that the general student would care to 
give to this speciality. Those who wish to go 
deeper into the matter may consult the learned 
researches of MM. Charles Lenormant, Du- 
chalais, and Petigny. In England it is a matter 
of regret that nothing of any importance has 
been printed, though in the late Mr. De Salis 
we had a student who had, perhaps, a greater 
— experience than even the distinguished 

ench scholars named above. Greatly to the 
loss of numismatic science, his early death pre- 
vented Mr. De Salis from committing to paper 
the valuable results which many knew he had 
arrived at. Mr. Keary has divided his work 
into four heads: 1. “The Barbarian Imitations” ; 
2. “The Coinages of the Vandals and of the 
Ostrogoths”; 3. ‘‘The Coinages of the Mero- 
vingians, Visigoths, and Lombards”; 4. ‘‘ The 
Growth of a Silver Currency in Europe, and the 
Earliest Coinage of England.” Under each of 
these heads he gives a careful review of the 
present state of our knowledge, with abundant 
remarks and illustrations showing that he has 
studied his subject from all sides. To some of 
these, as purely speculative, we should be in- 
clined to demur ; nor are we quite sure that 
some of his suggested derivations, as that of the 
word ‘‘sceat,” for instance, can be maintained. 
Mr. Keary is fond, too, of spelling some old 
names in a new fashion, perhaps more strictly 
accurate, but not pleasant to the eye. Mr. 
Keary’s book has three excellent plates by the 
autotype process ; but he has not stated, as we 
think he ought to have stated in his preface, 
that his work is not a new and independent 
volume, as it appears to be, but the reprint, ver- 
batim et literatim, of three papers, two of them 
read by him to the Numismatic Society during 
1878, and the third in the spring of last year. 
All these have been already published in the 
Journal of that Society, and all, in fact, that is 
new in this volume is the index. 








NEW PRINTS. 

Mr. S. Patmer’s etching called ‘The Bell- 
man,’ from ‘Il Penseroso,’ lies before us, and 
_— worthy to be one of his illustrations of 

ilton’s idyl, one of the most beautiful of which 
is ‘The Lonely Tow’r,’ which we ‘nentioned 
along with other works of the Etching Club. 
The new design is published by the Fine-Art 
Society. It shows the entrance to that happy 
valley where the peaceful hamlet has clustered ; 
far off are seen the twin peaks with which 
terminate the long levels of the higher country ; 
the many ridges of the landscape are indis- 
tinctly shown by the light which grows with the 
uprising of the golden autumn moon, more than 
half of whose disc already beams over the edge 
of the world where 


The sleeping kine, 
Couch'd in the brightness, dream of fields divine. 
The cottages of the hamlet cluster in a little 
hollow; out of this their roofs rise high enough 
to catch the moonbeains, and so shed the even- 
ing smoke in the still air ; the church tower is 
illuminated from battlement to base with a dim 


lustre, and it marks where the road winds up- 
wards again from the hollow where the houses 
are. The road, descending in the front, passes 
a cottage which, on the higher land, faces the 
moon, and reflects its light from the whited 
walls and shining casements; in a flower-clad 
porch some of the inmates take their twilight 
meal, while the bellman with his ‘‘ drousy 
charm” passes by 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 


Beautiful as the landscape is, and poetical as its 
suggestions are, the charm of the design lies in 
the sky, into which the moon rises full-orbed, 
attended by a flood of light, which spreads far 
and wide before her, and catches the low-hanging 
ridges of the clouds. The sentiment conveyed is 
that of assured rest and long-lasting peace after 
the labours of men are done. In this respect ‘ The 
Bellman’ is another exposition of the pathetic 
motive of the artist’s ‘English Pastoral,’ a dif- 
ferent reading of the noble text of that work ; 
it succeeds the ‘Herdsman,’ and is the anti- 
thesis of the ‘Early Ploughman,’ where the 
man goes forth to labour and day has not yet 
begun. 

The Fine-Art Society likewise publish ‘ Green- 
wich Hospital,’ a large etching by Mr. Seymour 
Haden, of which a very early proof ‘‘ with the 
white boat” lies before us, and shows Wren’s 
building in the mid-distance, the sun near the 
end of his course in the west, with rounded 
cumuli about the space of sky, which is most 
intensely illuminated, broad shadows cast 
towards us by the masses of the Hospital ; 
the land rises behind, and is covered with 
trees. Many craft, large and small, are on 
the stream. A large boat lies on her side near 
the front, and, being unfinished, is ‘‘ white”; 
hence the designation of the proof in this par- 
ticular and, of course, very rare state. It is 
impossible to speak of the merits of this work 
—merits which will appear when it is complete. 
At present the chiaroscuro, and, with that essen- 
tial element of the composition thus inchoate, 
the composition, and even the expression itself, 
i.e., the sentiment and motive of the design, 
remain imperfect. We are at liberty to say 
that there cannot be two opinions of the degree 
of energy apparent in the craft and the tide; 
the effect which the as yet incomplete clouds 
suggest is undeniably solemn ; the composition 
of the craft, as such, is full of spirit, and exceed- 
ingly happy in the arrangement of the lines and 
incidence of the masses ; the Hospital buildings 
are majestic, but perhaps a little too lofty for 
their length ; the craft are sketched with a facile 
and felicitous hand. 


Many of the admirers of the pictures of the 
late George Mason will be glad to learn that, at 
the suggestion of Sir Frederick Leighton, three 
etchings by M. F. Regamey, the eminent 
French engraver, have been published by Mrs. 
Mason, 7, Theresa Terrace, Hammersmith. 
These etchings reproduce with admirable success 
as many beautiful pictures of one of the most 
poetical English landscape painters of our time. 
Since he relied greatly on figures, it may not 
be quite fair to call Mason a landscape painter, 
while so many who depict trees, skies, and 
waters, without pathos and with little art, 
lay claim to the title; but we use the term 
for want of a better, and in the sense in 
which it applies to the pictures of Poole and 


is all the difference that exists between an idyl 
of Theocritus anda poem of Byron. The etchings 
are first rate, and treat with happy tact the dif- 
ferent modes employed by the painter-poet. In 
‘Calves’ the ‘‘mossy” touch of the picture is 
apparent, and well applied to render the softness 
and delicate forms of the original. A firmer 
mode has been employed in the lovely ‘ Dancing 
Girls,’ where the shepherd-boy, reclining on 





in a meadow near the sea. 
| know this exquisite “classic” in an English 








Danby, between whose works and Mason’s there’ 


dress, and will be glad to see the etching, which 
fails only in respect to the girls’ faces, and 
preserves the poetry of the landscape, the spirit 
and grace of the design, the breadth and pecu- 
liar character of the effect, and, generally, the 
local colour. Thirdly, in ‘Blackberry Gatherers,’ 
three children climb a rough hill-side among 
rocks and spindling, wind-riven pines. Here 
the drier, liney manner of the second picture 
is combined with the ‘‘mossy” surface. It is 
rare that we find an engraver so closely in sym- 
pathy with a painter as M. Regamey is with 
Mason. 

Mason recognized the noble and _ poetical 
character of Shropshire hill-sides, thickets, and 
commons. In his hands a hawthorn that had 
struggled for life against a century of breezes 
had a romantic pathos such as Scott developed 
in verse. Mason gave to a half-starved and 
shattered fir rooted among stones on a hill- 
side a new and wholly classic expressiveness, 
which was curiously unlike Turner’s later 
notion of a pine; the rainy wind strains in 
the gaunt boughs, and a melancholy autumn 
song is heard in the valley, and the leaves 
fall in showers while we listen. Poussin 
himself did not compose trees and figures 
with: more power than Mason, nor deal more 
daringly with the former when it suited his pur- 
pose. Witness, in ‘Dancing Girls,’ the twisted 
stem on which the piper leans. Mason’s power 
of selecting forms and adapting objects to his 
purpose was wonderful ; we see it in the curve 
of the sea-shore that stretches from cape to 
cape in the ‘ Dancing Girls,’ in the lines of the 
fluttering pinafores and of the trailing frocks 
in the same picture. Of every part of each 
picture there is as much as we want, but not 
an inch more; therefore the artist cut the big 
tree trunk in half, and left out of his design so 
much of the lesser one as it did not suit him to 
depict. But he laid before us like a floor the 
serene and widely rippling blue sea, and he 
worked lovingly on the herbage of the fore- 
ground. The noticeable novelty in Mason’s work 
is that it is all English and common, but satu- 
rated with beauty, grace, and pathos. It was the 
same everywhere ; even a pinafore assumed in 
his hands the artistic character of a toga, and 
yet it did not become Roman, still less was it 
Greek—as Stothard made his modern garments 
—but it remained English. Mrs. Mason has 
done well to cause these etchings to be made ; 
they redound to the credit of her husband, and 
will extend his reputation. 

Mr. George L. Finden has engraved a plate in 
the line manner after Mr. Wallis’s ‘A Messenger 
from Trebizonde,’ the capital picture which was 
at the Royal Academy a few years ago, and 
represents two Venetian merchants seated on 
the stone bench of St. Mark’s, the one reading 
with dismay and pain, the other energetically 
commenting on, a letter which has been brought 
to them by an estafette, who, in travelling trim, 
with satchel in hand, stands near, and waits to 
carry back to the Euxine an instant answer to 
the disastrous missive which he has just 
delivered. There is no need to dwell on 
the colour, luminosity, and dramatic qualities 
of this well-remembered painting; its vivid 
expressions and its very unusual pictorial good 
fortune impressed every one who saw it. Our 
business is now with the print, which is a note- 
worthy instance of successful use of ‘‘the line 
manner,” although works of that kind are rare. 
There is a slight want of clearness in some of 
the darker parts of the reader’s costume, but the 
tone, colour rendering, and reproduction of light 
are very good indeed—in fact, could hardly be 
better than they are. The design has been 
treated with commendable spirit and great 
success. Every one will admire the disposition 





an oak stem, pipes to two children tripping | 
Our readers | 


of the chiaroscuro, the expressions of the faces 
and attitudes, and the ‘‘colour” of the many- 
tinted and sculptured marbles of the back- 
ground, here semi-transparent white, there 
| grey, rose, red, and rich blue. 
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Messrs. Marion & Co. have sent us six photo- 
graphs, produced by Messrs. Bourne & Shep- 
herd, from buildings in India which, they 
assert, have not been thus represented before. 
That of the Temple of Bédnath, Patan, is inte- 
resting as an architectural study. It has a huge, 
central, rather flat dome surmounting a square, 
raised, platform-like structure ; the whole, with 
its characteristic enclosure or peribolus wall, is 
far advancedindecay. Still more interesting as to 
details is the view of the street near the Palace 
at Patan, with its towers of floors one over the 
other, each with enormous eaves, showing the 
prevalence of wooden types reproduced in stone, 
and the picturesque tabernacles and canopies of 
almost Gothic elegance on the upper stages of 
the octagonal temple or shrine which dominates 
the view. The Temple of Five Stories, ‘‘ Nydl- 
péla Dewal,” at Bhatgaon, is a pyramidal struc- 
ture, each story of which is distinguished by 
vast spreading eaves, the perfection of conve- 
nience in a burning climate. It is raised high on 
a base of five lofty stages, the shrine itself being 
accessible by a flight of steps guarded by statues 
of lions and elephants. Here, not only in con- 
struction but in the very decorations, the types 
of wooden architecture have been slavishly 
followed centuries after timber had been dis- 
used ; these types were doubtless derived from 
more northern latitudes. The photographs are 
very clear and good. 

We have received from the Art-Union of 
London a proof of the newly issued print by 
Mr. Lumb Stocks, after Mr. E. M. Ward’s 
capital picture in the National Gallery, called 
‘Dr. Johnson awaiting an Audience of Lord 
Chesterfield.’ The print is a good and sound 
reproduction of the picture so far as the light, 
shade, and general aspect are concerned, and, 
above all, as relates to the expressions and 
actions of the figures. On the other hand, it is 
grey, somewhat poor in effect, as if the plate 
needed much more work to be given to it, and it 
is deficient in tone and local colour. It is a 
pity such a popular picture as this, which is well 
suited to the purpose of the Art-Union, has not 
been thought worthy of more outlay on the part 
of the society or more study and labour on the 
part of the engraver. So far as it goes it is 
well, but it ought to have been carried much 
further. 





THE PYRAMID OF DASHOOR. 

Cairo, January, 1880. 

TuHE identification of the builders of the three 
score pyramids which remain, in a more or less 
perfect state, on the left bank of the Nile has 
always been a subject of anxious inquiry. As 
is well known, the great pyramid of Gheezeh 
has been assigned to Shoofoo (Cheops), both on 
the testimony of antiquity and also because the 
name of that king is found roughly painted 
within the uppermost chamber. Similarly the 
names of Sahoora and Raenuser have been 
found at Abooseer. Some years ago M. 
Mariette and Dr. Brugsch discovered a mark 
on a stone in the ‘‘ Mastabat el Faroon,” which 
led them to the conclusion that it is the monu- 
ment of Oonas, a king of the fifth dynasty. <A 
few days ago I had the pleasure of accompanying 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson, the well-known architect, 
in a visit to Dashoor, where there are two pyra- 
mids of great size, one of them being third to 
the first two at Gheezeh ; the other, remarkable 
among pyramids for its peculiar shape, is almost 
equally great. It is the southernmost of the 
two, and is, on the whole, the most nearly per- 
fect of all, as it has a considerable part of its 
casing entire; and though the Turkish bey of 
a neighbouring village has been using it for a 
quarry of late, it is still very much what it was 
when Belzoni and his wife put their names near 
the entrance in 1816. The two angles at which 
the sides are built have been accounted for on 
the supposition that it was hurriedly completed 
on the death of a king, perhaps on the extinc- 
tion of a dynasty. Strange to say, this theory 








is confirmed by the discovery on a stone near 
the top of part of a king’s name, and by the fact 
that the upper courses are very badly built. Mr. 
Stevenson found two inscribed stones, both in- 
scriptions being evidently red paint quarry 
marks. One of them appears to be part of the 
square standard of an old king. The other 
has very distinctly the hieroglyph—a hare— 
which forms the first syllable of the name of 
Oonas, the king hitherto considered the builder 
of the Mastabat el Faroon, as I have already 
said. But the Mastabat may be only the burial- 
place of the family of Oonas, just as the so-called 
Temple of the Sphinx has been supposed the 
burial - place of the family of Chafra. The 
hieroglyph is perfectly plain, and cannot be 
mistaken, and there is no toher king to whom it 
can be assigned, for the hare does not occur 
again in a king’s oral. Oonas was the last king 
of his dynasty, a fact which tallies curiously 
with the condition of the building. One other 
peculiarity we noticed. The entrance, which is 
inaccessible without a ladder from the ground, 
is flush with the casing, and, being quite per- 
fect, appears never to have been closed like that 
of the great pyramid, unless, perhaps, with a 
movable door. W. J. Lorrie. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 


THE winter campaign in the neighbourhood 
of the Sacra Via was planned under the in- 
fluence of the hope of getting at the fragments 
of the marble plan of Rome, which are supposed 
to lie still buried under the garden of SS. Cosma 
e Damiano. To reach that promising spot 
many difficulties had to be overcome. First of 
all we had to purchase one small church or 
oratory, of no historical nor artistic value, but 
belonging to an influential congregation. Then 
came three or four storehouses, built within 
the apse of Constantine’s Basilica, the owners 
of which claimed rights not only in their own 
properties, but also in the substructions and 
walls of the basilica itself. They wanted to 
pocket the money spent, some time back, by 
Maxentius and Constantine. Then came the 
monks of SS. Cosma e Damiano, who refused 
to have their hogsheads of wine removed from 
the crypts of the basilica, as there was no other 
place within Aurelian’s walls so suited to mature 
the juice of the grape and provide it with a 
flavour of antiquity. Precious time was wasted, 
together with a good deal of patience ; we thought 
we were so many Stanleys and Serpa Pintos 
starting for the Black Continent. One by one 
these obstructions were overcome, the works 
are now far advanced, and important results 
already secured. 

Before Constantine’s Basilica was built, a 
free direct communication existed between the 
Sacra Via and the region of the Carinz, the 
cross street skirting the south side of the Forum 
of Peace. Maxentius or Constantine cut the 
communication, and brought their new building 
in contact with the Forum of Peace on the 
north, with Hadrian’s dinaos on the south. To 
avoid the consequences of the obstruction, and 
save the citizens the annoyance of a long detour 
(time had not yet ceased to be money), a sub- 
way was opened at the north-east corner of the 
basilica, and direct trafic restored. The subway 
is about 14 ft. wide, 40 ft. long; it is paved 
with tegule bipedales, inscribed OFFSRFOCEN, a 
brick stamp of Diocletian’s age ; the side walls 
are worn with longitudinal grooves to the 
height of the carriage wheels. When the monks 
of S. Cosma took possession of the place, they 
walled up one end of the subway, and turned it 
into a sepulchral cave. Loculi, resembling those 
of the catacombs, are still to be seen in the 
upper part of the walls. 

The whole of the north side of the basilica 
rests on an earlier building, name unknown. 
The masonry seems to be at least one century 
earlier than Constantine’s era ; the corners are 
strengthened with huge blocks of travertine ; 
the pavements are of opus spicatum. Here a 





marble pedestal was found, with the inscription 
carefully obliterated to make room for a new 
one. A few words, however, can be made out ; 
they state that the pedestal was dedicated on 
January 20th, 135 3B.c., L. Tutilius Lupercus 
Pontianus, P. Calpurnius Atilianus being the 
eponymi of the year. 

The Piazza di Termini, between Moses’ foun- 
tain and the railway station, is being turned 
into a square, with a few flower-pots here and 
there, miniature grottoes, stumps of eucalyptuses, 
bird-cages, and such other modern improvements 
as are thought to be in better accordance with 
the adjoining Baths of Diocletian. Among the 
antiquities found in the course of these tasteful 
works, one deserves special attention. It is a 
piece of a lead water-pipe, more than one foot 
in diameter, one inch in thickness, strengthened 
with iron bolts against high pressure, and in- 
scribed as follows : Imperatoris Cesaris Traiani 
Hadriani Augusti, sub cura Petronii Sure, pro- 
curatoris (aquarum). Martialis Servus fecit. 
(Quinariz) centum. This is the largest and 
longest tube ever found in Rome. It ran from 
the Marcian reservoir of the Porta Viminalis to 
the Forum of Trajan, following the line of the 
Alta Semita (Via del Quirinale) and of that other 
street which separated the Baths of Constantine 
from the Temple of the Sun. Here, in front of 
the Rospigliosi palace, another piece of the tube 
was found, three years ago, with the same in- 
scription, the name of the artifex being Claudius 
Felix instead of Martialis. Diocletian, having 
purchased 136,000 square métres of ground for 
the erection of his baths, and having destroyed, 
consequently, the streets, the drainage, and 
water system of that area, cut also the tube of 
Hadrian, and supplied the Forum of Trajan 
from another reservoir. The piece found in 
the Piazza di Termini was buried between two 
foundation walls of the baths, and I wonder how 
it was left there, considering its high commercial 
value. Vitruvius says that the average weight 
of a fistula centenaria was more than 1,000 lb. 
each ten feet. The length of the pipe being at 
least 6,000 feet, the total weight must have ex- 
ceeded two hundred tons. This explains why 
the construction of the tube had been entrusted 
to many plumbarii. 

I do not know any Pope whose spite against 
antique monuments could be compared to that 
of Sixtus V. A book of accounts in the 
Archivio Segreto Vaticano, inscribed ‘ Libro 
di tutta la Spesa fatta da N.S. Papa Sisto V., 
per la Disfattura dei Massicci delle Terme,” in- 
forms us that between May 16th, 1586, and 
May 15th, 1589, he spent 5,339 scudi to have 
a portion of the Baths of Diocletian destroyed to 
the very foundations : 2,562,000 cubit feet of 
masonry were broken in pieces in less than 
three years. With such an amount of rubbish 
at his disposal he raised the level of the Via 
Urbana, del Bambin Gesti, Strozzi, del Maccao, 
&c. A bed of these fragments, 12 ft. thick, has 
just been discovered within the hexedra of the 
baths, together with the shaft of a fluted column 
of pavonazzetto, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 

Between the station of the tramway to Tivoli 
and the Porta 8S. Lorenzo many tombs of the old 
Via Tiburtina have come to light. The best 
preserved columbarium belongs to the servants of 
the Aurunceian family. Facing the door there is 
a niche of brickwork, resting on stone brackets, 
and inside of it the marble bust of C. Aurun- 
ceius Princeps, the head freedman. The face of 
the worthy old man bears a striking resemblance 
to the features of Julius Cesar. The bust was 
raised with contributions of his fellow-servants : 
CONLIBERTI. ET . CONLIBERTAE . HONORIS . CAVSA. 
MERENTI d.d. The list of contributors, engraved 
in marble, is very important because each one 


declares what his duties were in the household. 
We find, accordingly, one Hesiodos, lecticarius ; 
one Prima, ornatrix; Faustus, pistor; Chresimus, 
faber; Faustus, rusticus; Crustuminus, hor- 
rearius, &c. 

Another curious set of tombs is being explored 
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between the Minerva Medica and the Porta 
Maggiore. Of the fifty-eight inscriptions already 
recovered a few only throw new light on the 
topography of Rome and on the households of the 
great men who witnessed the fall of the republic 
and the constitution of the empire. Such are, 
for instance, the tombstone of Pompeius 
Sosus, freedman of Pompeius Bithynicus, who 
in 75 a.c. brought to Rome the treasures in- 
herited by the S.P.Q.R. from Nicomedes IV. 
The freedman Sosus and his wife, Satriena 
Salvia, resided Esquileis AB. AQVA . CONCLYSA, a 
street, or piazza, or quarter of the fifth regio 
hitherto unknown, but so named from the 
vicinity of some great reservoir of the seven 
aqueducts, which met ad Spem Veterem. 

Another freedman, Apollodorus, was MEDICVS 
-EQVARIVS, or veterinary surgeon, to C. Marius 
C. filius, a descendant of the famous consul, 
a relation of Julius Cesar, and one of the 
triumviri monetales under Augustus, 

Publius Licinius Stolo, Cnzeus and Lucius 
Sentii Saturnini, and other eminent men of the 
Augustan era are also mentioned in these 
stones, the age of which, as well as the age of 
the whole cemetery, can therefore be ascer- 
tained. The cinerary urns contain lamps, 
rings, dice, brass buttons, &c., and, as a matter 
of fact, the half-burned bones of the deceased. 
The uncovering and the exploring of these urns 
cannot be witnessed without emotion. I was 
present the other day when the cinerarium of 
a boy, a certain Hyllus, page to Tiberius, was 
discovered. His poor little bones had been 
enclosed in the vase together with his favourite 
toys. There was a small terra-cotta chicken, 
painted in bright colours; and a fragment of a 
puppet, in the shape of our pulcinellas, with clay 
bust, arms and legs of wood. The wood naturally 
was gone. Whe would have thought that these 
miserable playthings of an obscure child should 
have, centuries after, the unexpected honour of 
being exhibited in one of the most famous 


museums of Europe ? 

At the corner of the Via Nazionale and the 
Via di S. Eufemia the foundations of a very 
large palace had been built without even an 


inscribed brick being found. Only one trench 
had to be cut, and, as it happens sometimes, 
just in this last trench a valuable treasure was 
discovered. It consists of marbles and bronzes. 
The marbles are—five fountains of different 
shape and workmanship ; a lovely statue of a 
faun; two headless female draped divinities ; 
the plinth of a missing statue of Serapis, with 
a Greek inscription stating that a certain 
C. Avidius Trophimianus had dedicated the 
iece MET ALw OKw, YITEP CwTHPIAC of 
1. Aurelius Antoninus Caracalla; small columns 
of precious marbles, &c. The bronzes rank 
amongst the finest productions of Greek-Roman 
art, if they are not Greek altogether. There 
are a sitting statuette of Cybele, with the rare 
symbol of a mill-stone in the left hand; the 
head of a lion, which formed the ornamentation 
of a fountain ; and a superb head of a youth, 
the most perfect bronze I have ever seen. 

The poor Tiberine museum was indeed born 
under most unfavourable stars. The cele- 
brated frescoes found in the Farnesina garden 
had scarcely been arranged in its halls when 
some one found out that the place had to be sold 
at the Mart, under the provisions of a Parlia- 
mentary law voted I forget how many years 
ago, The difficulty, however, was settled, but 
that very day some one else discovered that 
the place was damp, and very injurious to the 
works of art it contained. I need not say that 
the matter was at once referred to a committee 
of experts—in fact, it was referred to six or 
seven different and consecutive commissions, the 
last of which numbers thirty-three members. 
The prodigious differences in the suggestions made 
to the Government, and the variety of treatment 
undergone by the unlucky frescoes, show that 
nobody knows what is the matter with them, 


what the remedies are against the evil. The | 


evil, however, seems to me perfectly clear. The 
frescoes have been treated, removed, framed, 
cared for like ordinary antique frescoes; but 
they are not ordinary frescoes at all. How can 
you compare them with those of Pompeii or of 
the Palatine? The mural pictures of Pompeii 
have been buried in the driest material—in 
pumice stone—and those of the Palatine in a bed 
of broken-up masonry ; whereas the frescoes of 
the Farnesina have been buried in deep water for 
at least thirteen centuries. Who knows what 
chemical combinations they must undergo in 
such a violent transition from water to the air, 
from complete darkness to bright sunshine? 
My opinion is that their life can be prolonged 
for some, perhaps for many, years; but no 
doubt they will fade away and die of slow con- 
sumption. Ropotro Lanciani. 





RESTORATION. 

Aw Architect writes :— 

‘*The attention of the public in England has 
been so much absorbed with the proposed re- 
storation of the west front of St. Mark’s, at 
Venice, that there is danger that the scarcely 
less important operations in progress and in 
contemplation at the Ducal Palace immediately 
adjoining the famous church may escape obser- 
vation. Extensive works in the way of repair 
and substitution have been going on there for 
some time past, under the direction of the 
Cavaliere Forcellini, a distinguished Venetian 
architect, and have been carried out in a manner 
which has not escaped severe criticism at the 
hands of his countrymen. 

‘*1t is now proposed to restore the celebrated 
Porta della Carta, the lovely doorway leading to 
the Giant’s Staircase, down whose steps rolled 
the head of Marino Faliero. The lintel of this 
doorway, a most exquisite piece of work, is 
cracked, but in no danger of falling, nor does 
it even need to be shored up. It is, however, 
to be removed, and a new lintel, copied from 
the original, put in its place. The work has 
been delayed in consequence of the difficulty of 
finding a stone of sufficient size for the purpose, 
but it is much to be feared that, unless some 
serious remonstrance is made, the substitution 
will be effected, with the approbation of the 
majority of the Venetians, the original lintel 
being, perhaps, preserved in the Correr 
Museum, which is a kind of hortus siccus to 
which displaced fragments of antiquity are rele- 
gated by the Municipality. 

‘There is not the slightest excuse for this 
work, which will destroy the authenticity of a 
most interesting monument ; a simple bar of 
copper or a small tee-shaped girder cut into 
the stonework of the lintel and tightly wedged 
up to it is all that is required to keep it in its 
place, and any further work to the doorway is 
perfectly unnecessary. The Venetians have, how- 
ever, the impression that it is perfectly justifiable 
to remove old work and to replace it with new, 
provided the new work be an exact reproduction 
of the old, and the architect who has directed 
the works of restoration at St. Mark’s has carried 
this doctrine so far as to assert publicly that a 
portion of the pavement in that basilica which 
has been recently taken up and relaid under 
his direction is, in his opinion, superior to the 
original. There can be, therefore, if the Cavaliere 
Forcellini shares the views of his comrade Signor 
Meduna, but little hope that the Porta della 
Carta will be spared the indignity of being made 
what those gentlemen would consider as good as 
new, or better. 

‘* Tt is also proposed to remove the well in the 
piazza on the north side of St. Mark’s, where 
the red marble lions are, to make way for a 
statue of King Victor Emmanuel. This site is 
not by any means a suitable one, apart from the 
mistake of altering the present arrangement of 
the piazza; the Campo San Stefano and the 





| Public Gardens offer much more eligible sites for 
| the erection of the monument. 
‘The Fanfulla of the 18th of January con- 





tains a poem, by Victor Salmini, eulogizing the 
action of the English in the matter of the west. 
front of St. Mark’s, and imploring them to con- 
tinue their efforts for its preservation. 
ee ae 

It is stated that ‘‘ restoration” of the well- 
known and beautiful Market Cross at Malmes- 
bury is to be attempted. Only one result is 
possible of operations which are not confined to 
the simple preservation of this relic. The pic- 
turesque church of Edington, Wiltshire, one 
of the most interesting and important village 
churches in England, is in peril. A Correspon- 
dent states that three years ago, when he saw this 
building, it was evident that it had been woe- 
fully neglected, and that it required careful repair 
here and there with a view to securing its 
stability and defending its interior against the 
weather, so that more reverent care should be 
bestowed on it. But certainly ‘‘ restoration” 
was not required. Hitherto it had to a won- 
derful degree escaped that fatal process. It has 
an ancient rood screen and loft inside, with 
much other interesting old wood-work, and 
some fine monuments. Our Correspondent 
reminds us of Byron’s ‘‘ Lord Henry’s” luck in 
restoring his ancestral abbey :— 
There was a modern Goth, I mean a Gothic 

Bricklayer of Babel, call’d an architect, 
Brought to survey these grey walls, which though so thick, 

Might have from time acquired some slight defect : 
Who, after rummaging the Abbey through thick 

And thin, produced a plan whereby to erect 
New buildings of correctest conformation, 
And throw down old, which he call’d restoration, 
The cost would be a trifle—an “ old song,” 

Set to some thousands - 

The following speaks for itself :— 

“ Feb. 7, 1880, 

‘*T see that in the ‘ Fine-Art Gossip’ of the 
Athenewm of to-day I am mistakenly credited 
with having written a letter to the Chronique 
des Arts in reference to the Pont lAbbé 
cloisters advertisement. The mistake has pro- 
bably arisen from the fact of my name having 
been mentioned in a letter which appeared in 
the Moniteur des Arts of the 30th ult., written 
by M. A. Guillon, whose attention I had directed 
to the matter. It may now be hoped that, 
through the sympathetic and timely action taken. 
by M. Guillon, the cloisters will be saved, the 
French Minister of Public Instruction having 
allotted 2,000 francs, to be augmented by 1,500 
francs voted by the Municipal Council of Pont. 
l Abbé, for the enabling the commune to become 
the proprietor of the structure as it stands. In 
the same number of the Moniteur des Arts wilk 
be found an extract from a letter referring to 
the dilapidated condition of three of the most 
beautiful ancient buildings in Cairo, and appear- 
ing to advocate their ‘restoration,’ instead of 
their being simply, with all care and judgment, 
repaired and made secure. Their ‘ restoration’ 
would, of course, render them, from the stand- 
point of art and history and right feeling, alto- 
gether valueless. GerorGE P. Boycr.” 





THE STATUE OF THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 
Naples, January, 1880. 
In passing through Geneva soon after the 
monument erected there on the Place des Alpes 
to the memory of the eccentric Duke of Bruns- 
wick was unveiled, I had an opportunity of 
seeing this extraordinary work of art. The 
monument is composed of costly materials, in 
which white marble, granite, red Verona marble, 
and bronze are noticeable. It consists of a large 
platform, approached by afew +eps, which are 
flanked by two colossal lion ‘-couchant, in 
red marble; in the cent: e platform 
a gigantic shrine is rai six slender 
marble columns, pla base, the 
whole terminating in a ‘imi restrian 
statue of the Duke, whicii s raised in the 
air, as the crowning feature of the pyramid of 
red marble which completes t & 
whole appeared to me to be no 
feet in height. Under the canop, 
held by the columns above describes, : 
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bent, life-sized figure of the Duke in white 
marble rests upon a sarcophagus-like pedestal, 
which is flanked on both sides by two diminutive 
angels, with yellow outspread wings. The eques- 
trian statue, forming the apex of this extra- 
ordinary monument, has not, unfortunately, sufti- 
cient footing, and the horse has the uncomfortable 
appearance of being about to slip down from its 
pedestal. There are certain adjuncts to the 
monument of which I did not take sufficient 
note to enable me to describe them. At the 
time I visited Geneva I did not contemplate 
writing to you on the subject of this monument, 
or Ishould have made notes on the spot, but 
as I have not yet seen any notice of it in the 
Atheneum, and as the work challenges criticism, 
I send you this imperfect notice of it, hoping 
that some one will follow with a more detailed 
criticism. 

If,it is true that the Genevese will be disap- 
pointed of the large sum of money bequeathed 
to them by the Duke, they will perhaps raze the 
monument to the ground, and apply to some 
other public work the materials of which it is 
composed. J. T. Woop. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Or new exhibitions there seem to be enough. 
We hear of the Graphic Gallery, at No. 14, 
Grafton Street, W., near New Bond Street, as 
to be opened on Monday next. It will contain 
paintings by Messrs. Calderon, G. D. Leslie, 
E. Long, G. Storey, Alma Tadema, and Sir F, 
Leighton. The Dramatic Fine-Art Gallery, 
168, New Bond Street, will claim the attention 
of the public after Monday next by means 
of pictures of dramatic characters, sketches, 
and busts of actors, past and present, and 
sketches by dramatists. Messrs. Agnew & Co. 
will open on Monday next an exhibition of 
water-colour drawings at the Old Bond Street 
Galleries. An exhibition which embraces ancient 
and modern wood carvings will be opened in 
March in the Albert Hall. 


A very strong appeal has been made to the 
Dean of Westminster against the erection of 
the memorial of the late Prince Napoleon in 
Westminster Abbey, or rather, according to the 
distinction suggested by Dr. Stanley himself, in 
that part of it which is alleged to be a royal 
peculium—Henry VII.’s Chapel. An immense 
majority of those who interest themselves in the 
dignity and right uses of the Abbey as a Campo 
Santo of famous servants of England are unable 
to see that difference between parts of the church 
which is indicated by the Dean’s apology—we 
use this term in its original sense—for the in- 
trusion of this monument under the roof which 
covers the graves and the cenotaphs of so many 
British worthies. All due regard might be paid 
to the memory of the prince, and susceptibilities 
of all kinds respected, if the monument were set 
up in the Wolsey Chapel at Windsor, which is 
essentially royal. The decorations this building 
has lately received are well adapted for this 
additional enrichment. 


WE noticed last week that the French press 
had taken up the case of the proposed sale of 
the Carmelite cloister at Pont Abbé. The 
writer of the article in the XLX* Siécle, M. H. 
Fouquier, has received the following note from 
M. le Ministre des Beaux-Arts, which we recom- 
mend to the attention of our own officials, espe- 
cially noting its promptitude and entire absence 
of circumlocution :—‘‘ Averti par M. Arnoult, 
député du Finistére, des intentions du_pro- 
prictaire du cloitre de Pont l’Abbé, M. le 
Ministre de JInstruction Publique et des 


Beaux-Arts a saisi immédiatement la Commis- 
sion des Monuments Historiques de cette affaire. 
Sur la proposition de cette dernigre, le ministre 
a.alloué une somme de 2,000 francs pour joindre 
a celle de 1,500 francs, votée par le conseil 
municipal de Pont l’Abbé, dans le but de rendre 
la commune propriétaire du monument, en lui 





permettant de faire face aux exigences du 
vendeur.” 


Our readers may be reminded that on the 
15th prox. Prof. Barff will begin, in the 
Physical Science Lecture Theatre, Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington, his series of six dis- 
courses ‘On Colour and Pigments in Relation 
to Painting’; the other lectures will be delivered 
on the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 22nd of 
March. 

Pror. C. von Pizoty’s new historical picture, 
‘The Arrival of the Girondists upon the Scaffold,’ 
was exhibited last week in the clock room of 
the Academy of Arts at Berlin. The famous 
work of the French military painter De Neu- 
ville, ‘Le Bourget,’ has been placed in the same 
room. In the upper rooms of the Berlin 
National Gallery, the director, Herr Jordan, has 
arranged one of those retrospective exhibitions 
for which he has repeatedly earned the thanks 
of students of modern masters. He has selected 
for the present season the works of the late 
popular German genre-painter F. E. Meyer- 
heim, who died in January, 1879, and was the 
father and teacher of Paul and Franz Meyer- 
heim. An interesting companion to the pictures 


| has been provided in the shape of an auto- 


biographical memoir of the artist, edited by 
Ludwig Pietsch, with a preface by Auerbach, 
and an etching of Paul Meyerheim’s portrait of 
his father sitting at his easel. The aged painter’s 
memoirs were written down by his sons during 
the last eighteen months of his life, and contain 
many interesting records of the artistic and 
social life of Berlin, especially between the years 
1820 and 1840. 


Tue following new French books relate to 
the arts: ‘Motifs d’Architecture Russe, Choisis 
dans le Recueil Périodique publié sous ce méme 
Titre X Saint-Pétersbourg’; ‘Le Mobilier 
des Egiises, Spécimens choisis dans les Divers 
Styles depuis le XI* Siécle jusqu’é nos Jours,’ 
in two volumes, with sixty plates each ; ‘ Pein- 
tres et Statuaires Romantiques,’ by Ernest 
Chesneau ; and the first numbers of ‘ L’Art en 
Saintonge et en Aunis,’ by ’Abbé L. Julien- 
Laferritre. M. F. Dupont is engaged on thirty 
etchings illustrating Molitre. M. P. Charvet 
is bringing out an elaborate ‘Description des 
Collections de Sceaux-Matrices de M. E. Dongé.’ 
Six hundred and thirty-eight pieces are de- 
scribed. 

We have received from Messrs. Triibner & 
Co. three parts (Lieferungen) of ‘ Trachten, 
Kunstwerke und Gariithschaften vom friihen 
Mittelalter bis Ende Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts’ 
(Frankfort, H. Keller), containing eighteen 
chromo-lithographic plates, with more numer- 
ous illustrations of choice examples derived 
from the eighth century to the end of the 
tenth century, ivory carvings, goldsmiths’ 
productions, illuminations, mosaics, &c., some 
of which are world famous, for instance, the 
ivory casket from the trésor of the cathedral at 
Wiirtzburg, a.p. 450-550, with its very curious 
adornments of rosettes and arrow-heads, the 
whole being more Roman than Romanesque ; 
besides these, this casket bears six emblematic 
panels; representing a hare in the grasp of an 
eagle, a centaur, two harpies (described in the 
text’ as ‘*2 Végeln mit menschenképfen”), a 
peacock, stag, anddragon. The next plate shows 
the ivory comb of St. Hildegarde, 450-550, or 
a little later, with very odd carved imitations of 
Roman design. Then follow the famous mosaics 
of Justinian and Theodora in the church of 
St. Vitale, at Ravenna. With these is the 
reliquary, c. 750, which shows the development 
of Romanesque design, and is preserved in the 
St. Emmeranskirche at Ratisbon ; after this the 
cup of Duke Tassilo, c. 777, which resembles 
a chalice, and is decorated with inlays of gold 
and silver, showing figures of the evangelists 
and their emblems. The other illustrations are 
of a similar kind, and they are arranged in 
chronological order. The editor is Dr. J. H. 





von Hefner Alteneck. The work is to consist 
of 120 parts, to be bound in ten volumes. The 
editor supplies brief descriptive and historical 
notes. The illustrations are ——- good, 
but they might be much better than they are, 
although they give a general notion of the relics. 
Nevertheless, it will not do to let the standard 
deteriorate as the work goes on. We may write 
. greater length when more of the book is in our 
ands, 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 

HER Masesty’s THEATRE.—Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

Sr. James’s Hati.—Philharmonic Society. 

ExkrteR Hati.—Sacred Harmonic Society. 

CrystaAL PALACE.—Saturday Afternoon Concerts. 

Sr, JAMEs’s HaLt.—Popular Concerts, 

Last Thursday week Gounod’s ‘Faust’ 
was given at Her Majesty’s Theatre for the 
first time this season by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. The chief interest of the performance 
naturally centred in the assumption by Miss 
Julia Gaylord, for the first time in London, 
of the part of Marguerite. As might have 
been anticipated, Miss Gaylord’s impersona- 
tion was in many respects of remarkable 
excellence. Throughout the whole of the 
garden scene her acting and singing were 
equally charming. She appeared to us 
somewhat less satisfactory in the following 
act, containing the scene in the cathedral, 
and the death of Valentine. Here the situa- 
tion requires tragic power of a high order, 
and the talented artist seemed rather too 
reserved. Possibly, however, she intended 
to represent Marguerite as so overwhelmed 
and stunned by her misfortunes as to be 
incapable of expressing her feelings. The 
last act was admirably given throughout. 
Mr. Packard’s Faust is familiar to our 
audiences, and need not be dwelt upon, 
while the Valentine of Mr. Ludwig was one 
of the best sustained characters in the work. 
Mr. Conly undertook the part of Mephisto- 
pheles; his fine voice was heard to advan- 
tage, but as an actor he has much to learn. 
Miss Josephine Yorke was an excellent 
Siebel, and Miss Ella Collins was effective 
in the small part of Martha, though both 
she and Mr. Conly exaggerated the court- 
ship in the garden scene so that it became 
farcical—an effect certainly not intended by 
the authors. The orchestra was less perfect 
than usual, a few slips being noticeable, 
which were surprising in so familiar a work. 

The long-expected production in English 
of ‘Lohengrin’ took place last Saturday. It 
would not be too much to say that the per- 
formance gave for the first time in this 
country an adequate idea of the work. 
Though ‘Lohengrin’ has been frequently 
heard in Italian, so much depends upon the 
connexion between the words and the music 
that to the large majority of our audiences 
much of the significance of the work would 
be lost, even were the Italian version a much 
closer translation of the German than is 
actually the case. With Italian opera gene- 
rally the words go for little or nothing; it is 
probable, indeed, that but few pay any 
attention to them. With such a work as 
‘Lohengrin,’ on the other hand, in which 
the music is not, as is generally the case, 
the sole important factor, but in which 
poetry, music, and dramatic action meet on 
equal terms, it is an absolute necessity for 
the proper appreciation of the work that the 
poem should be as well understood and as 
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closely followed as the music. The advantage 
is therefore obvious of the performance of 
the work in English. The new version, pre- 
pared for Mr. Rosa by Mr. John P. Jackson, 
of New York, is of very remarkable excel- 
lence, and so closely faithful to Wagner’s 
original that it may safely be asserted that 
not one point of the German is missed in the 
translation. This, however, was by no means 
the only advantage gained in Saturday’s 

erformance as compared with those of the 

talian season. ‘Lohengrin’ is a work 
which imperatively demands not merely ex- 
cellent performers for the principal parts, but 
a first-rate ensemble; and, as is well known, 
the ensemble is one of the strong points of Mr. 
Rosa’s company. The cast of the opera was 
very strong. Herr Schott, as the Knight of 
the Holy Grail, was heard to much greater 
advantage than on his first appearance in the 
part of Rienzi. His voice seemed far more 
under his control, and it is only just to him to 
say that the uncertainty of intonation which 
marred the effect of his début was only very 
occasionally noticeable on Saturday. His 
acting throughout was magnificent, remark- 
able alike for pathos and power, while his 
stately and dignified bearing presented a 
marked contrast to that of some other per- 
formers who have essayed the part. Miss 
Julia Gaylord was an exquisite Elsa; we can 
pay her no higher compliment than to com- 

are her impersonation with that of 
Madame Albani, with which in its general 
conception there was much in common. 
Elsa is a part requiring especially deli- 
cate treatment; the least self-conscious- 
ness ruins the whole; but Miss Gaylord is 
so true an artist that she may always be 
trusted to sink herself in her part. Were 
we to attempt to enumerate the fine points 
of her performance we should have to go 
through the whole work, scene by scene ; 
from first to last it was carefully considered 
and thoroughly artistic. High praise is 
also due to Mr. Ludwig and Miss Josephine 
Yorke in the trying parts of Frederick and 
Ortrud. Those who have seen Mr. Ludwig 
in the ‘Flying Dutchman’ know how excel- 
lent he is as an exponent of Wagner; but 
even Miss Yorke’s admirers were, perhaps, 
hardly prepared for so fine a display of his- 
trionic power as her Ortrud afforded. The 
whole scene with Elsa in the second act was 
admirably played and extremely well sung, 
though the music is in parts rather high for 
Miss Yorke’s voice. Mr. Conly and Mr. 
Leslie Crotty were efficient as the King and 
the Herald, while the very difficult and 
elaborate choruses were given with a pre- 
cision and spirit not often heard on the 
stage. The work was excellently conducted 
by Mr. Randegger; and the mise en scéne 
was truly gorgeous, especially in the bridal 
procession in the second act. It would be 
unfair not to mention the admirable manage- 
ment of the whole of the stage business, for 
which special credit is due to the stage 
manager, Mr. Gilbert H. Betjemann. No 
such rendering of ‘Lohengrin’ has ever 
before been heard in England. 

The programme of the first Philharmonic 
Concert, on Thursday week, contained no 
less than three works given for the first 
time, although not one of them was an 
absolute novelty to musicians. The two 
modern overtures placed at the commence- 
ment and the conclusion of the concert are 





as widely opposed in style as possible. Mr. 
Walter Macfarren’s ‘Hero and Leander,’ 
written for the Brighton Festival last year, 
shows no trace whatever of the influence of 
the advanced German school. The subjects 
are melodious and rhythmical, the part- 
writing homophonic almost to monotony, 
and the orchestration studiously simple and 
colourless. As a piece of straightforward 
musicianship the overture may be com- 
mended, but it is difficult to realize the 
appropriateness of its title. The ‘Friih- 
lings’ overture of Hermann Goetz, No. 2 of 
the posthumous works, is, on the other 
hand, a characteristic example of its com- 
poser’s fondness for thematic complication. 
Goetz seemed to revel in polyphonic com- 
binations, sometimes with felicitous results, 
as, for example, in the Symphony in Fr. But 
the ‘Spring’ overture is not free from a 
suspicion of labour, notwithstanding the 
beauty of many of the ideas. The order 
and discipline which experience alone can 
impart to a mind overflowing with poetic 
impulse Goetz was, of course, unable to 
bring to his task. Signor Piatti’s Concerto 
for Violoncello in p minor, No. 2, was first 
played at the Crystal Palace seven years 
ago. The middle movement, andante lento, 
is charmingly melodious, but otherwise the 
interest of the work centres in the solo part, 
which abounds in executive difficulties of 
every description. As may be supposed, 
the composer rendered the most ample jus- 
tice to his own creation. Madame Mon- 
tigny-Rémaury gave an excellent, if not 
exactly an ideal, rendering of Schumann’s 
beautiful Pianoforte Concerto, and Miss 
Robertson apparently satisfied her audience 
in Weber’s scena, ‘Ines de Castro,’ and 
Gounod’s flippant waltz aria from his 
‘Roméo et Juliette.’ The symphony was 
Beethoven’s No. 7 in a. Mr. Cusins was 
cordially welcomed on taking his seat, and 
the orchestra was about equal to its usual 
standard. 

The performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. 
Paul’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society on 
Friday week was remarkable for the excel- 
lent rendering of the choruses. The soprano 
contingent was, as usual, weaker than the 
rest, but, on the whole, the execution of the 
choral numbers reflected credit, if not lustre, 
on the Sacred Harmonic Society. The 
soloists were not equal to all requirements. 
Mr. Santley was, of course, thoroughly 
artistic, but he did not seem in full posses- 
sion of his powers; and Mr. W. Shake- 
speare was unequal to the tenor music. It 
is only fair, however, to the latter gentle- 
man to say that Mr. Edward Lloyd was 
advertised to sing, and that he ap- 
peared at short notice. The soprano. and 
contralto airs received a fair amount of 
justice from Mrs. Osgood and Miss Julia 
Elton. 

Mendelssohn’s Octet for Strings was given 
at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, being, 
played by all the strings of the orchestra. 
While it is impossible not to disapprove 
strongly of the far too prevalent fashion 
of thus transforming chamber music, it is 
only fair to admit that in the case of the 
Octet the effect of the change is very fine. 
The music is so orchestral, not to say sym- 
phonic, in its character that if ever altera- 
tion may be excused it is in this case; the 
work does not become (like Beethoven’s 





Septet or Schubert’s Octet) a mere caricature, 
The performance on Saturday was excep- 
tionally fine. The same may be said of 
Mdlle. Janotha’s rendering of Beethoven’s 
Concerto in £ flat. Two fragments from 
Berlioz’s ‘Damnation de Faust’—the ‘ Danse 
des Sylphes’ and the ‘Rakockzy March’— 
though new at Sydenham, had been heard, 
we believe, at one of Madame Viard Louis’s 
concerts. Their interest is such as to inspire 
a wish to hear the whole work, which in 
France is considered one of its composer’s 
masterpieces. Though it has once been 
given, under not very favourable circum- 
stances, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, it would 
be a welcome novelty to the large majority 
of our audiences. 

The Popular Concert of Saturday last had 
a programme of exceptional interest. * It 
commenced with Goetz’s Pianoforte Quartet 
in E, Op. 6, the only one of his concerted 
works for chamber yet remaining to be 
heard at these concerts. In point of musical 
beauty this quartet is far superior to the 
Trio in G minor, and at least equal to the 
Quintet inc minor. The bright and rhyth- 
mical subject with which it opens seems to 
indicate a first movement of extraordinary 
freshness and spontaneity, and this promise 
is fully carried out. The construction is as 
clear and the melody as pure as in any work 
of Mendelssohn. The plaintive and original 
air with variations, which stands in place of 
a slow movement, is equally charming. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the pianissimo fore- 
shadowing of the scherzo just before the 
close. Musicians will recollect a similar 
device in Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in E 
flat. The scherzo itself is less interesting, 
but the finale is in every respect worthy 
to compare with the first movement. 
Throughout the quartet there is a de- 
lightful sense of freedom, the effects 
being as unstudied as they are charming. 
A further novelty at this concert was the 
first book of Kiel’s ‘Deutsche Reigen,’ 
Op. 54, for piano and violin. Friedrich 
Kiel is an earnest, though perchance not 
very inspired, worker among living German 
musicians. A few of his chamber composi- 
tions have been heard in London, and his 
Requiem Mass was performed by the Cam- 
bridge University Musical Society two years 
since. The ‘Deutsche Reigen’ are a set of 
dances, all in triple or waltz measure, but 
varying in style and tempo. They may have 
been suggested by Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder 
Walzer.’ Though of no very great art value, 
they are tastefully written and exceedingly 
pleasing. Of Mr. Charles Halle’s render- 
ing of Beethoven’s Sonata in a flat, Op. 110, 
and of the performance of Mozart’s Quintet 
in G@ minor, it is quite unnecessary to speak. 
On Monday the programme included 
Brahms’s Sextet in B flat, Op. 18, No. 1, 
the scherzo of which was encored, Beet- 
hoven’s Serenade Trio in p, Op. 8, and some 
of Domenico Scarlatti’s pieces, played by 
Mdlle. Janotha. Two songs by Miss Maude 
Valérie White were introduced by Mr. 
Santley. They are entitled ‘Absent yet 
Present’ and ‘ Montrose’s Love Song,’ and 
are worthy of mention as being superior to 
the ordinary commonplace ballad. Miss 
White is the present holder of the Mendels- 
sohn scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 
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. ‘ literature, has less cohesion than might have 

Busical Gossip. DRAMA been desired; there is some repetition of 

Tue full programmes of the two concerts to seni action and a certain amount of want of 


be given by Mr. Charles Halle’s orchestra on 
the 9th prox. have been issued. The afternoon 
concert will include Beethoven’s Symphony in a, 
Schubert’s great Symphony in c, Cherubini’s 
*Anacreon’ and Weber's ‘ Euryanthe’ overtures. 
In the evening Beethoven's ‘Eroica’ Symphony, 
Brahms’s Second Symphony in p, the ‘ Leonora,’ 
No. 3, and the ‘Ruy Blas’ overtures will be 
given. Madame Patey and Mr. Santley will be 
the vocalists in the afternoon, and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd and Herr Henschel in the evening. The 
only fault that can be found with this scheme is 
its excess of material. Two lengthy symphonies 
at each concert are one too many. 


Mrs. Meapows Wuire, better known as a 
composer under her maiden name of Miss Alice 
Mary Smith, has lately completed a setting for 
chorus and orchestra of Kingsley’s ‘ Ode to the 
North-East Wind.’ The work, which contains 
five numbers, is just published by Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. Mrs. White’s music to 
Longfellow’s ‘ Masque of Pandora,’ the overture 
to which has been played both at the New Phil- 
harmonic and the Crystal Palace Concerts, is 
also approaching completion. 


Art his lecture next Friday (Feb. 20th), at 
the Royal Institution, on ‘Old Violins,’ Mr. 
Haweis will produce some of the finest extant 
specimens of Stradivarins, Nicholas Amati, and 
Joseph Guarnerius (del Jesu), &c., and compare 
their different tones. 


Tue Highbury Philharmonic Society gave its 
second concert of the season last Monday evening 
at the Highbury Athenzum, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Bridge. The most important items 
of the excellent programme were Arthur Sulli- 
van’s cantata ‘Kenilworth,’ Romberg’s ode 
‘The Harmony of the Spheres,’ and Weber's 
Concertstiick, the solo part of which was played 
by Mrs. C. J. Birch, the pianist to the Society. 


Tue first of the special Lenten services at 
St. Anne’s, Soho, took place last evening, when 
Bach’s Passion according to St. John was sung, 
with full orchestral accompaniment. The ser- 
vices will be held every Friday evening during 
Lent at 8 p.m., and on Good Friday at 4 P.M. 

Signor VERDI has arrived in Paris to conduct 
the last rehearsals of his ‘ Aida.’ 

Herr Ricnarp WacGner has promised to 
direct the first performance in Naples of ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ which is now in preparation at the San 
Carlo Theatre. 

AvBER’s charming opera ‘Le Macon’ was 
revived at the Paris Opéra Comique on the 6th 
inst. The principal parts were sustained by 
Madlles. Thuillier and Chevalier, Messrs. Nicot 
and Herbert. 


M. Mere tt opens a series of performances 
of Italian opera at the Théatre de la Gaité, 
Paris, this evening, with ‘La Traviata.’ His 
company includes Mesdames Adelina Patti, 
Casaglia, and Pozzi, Signori Nicolini, Signoretti, 
Medica, Jorda, Caracciolo, and Segato. Signori 
Vianesi and Bevignani are the conductors. 
The series is to include twenty representations, 
to be given on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

A NEw opera, in four acts, ‘La Czarine,’ by 
A. Villate, was produced with great success at 
the Hague on the 2nd inst. 

Tue Musikcollegium of Winterthur will 
celebrate next April the 250th anniversary 
of its foundation with two concerts. The pro- 
gramme of the first will be taken entirely from 
the works of composers who have been connected 
with Winterthur; at the second Handel’s 
* Alexander’s Feast’ is to be given. 

A NEw opera, ‘May Night,’ by the Russian 
composer Rimsky Korsakoff, is being played 
with success at St. Petersburg and Moscow. 











LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 
Every Evening at 8 o'clock. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
* onaye PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 
‘ebruary. 
Box Office open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
advance. 








THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI.—‘ Ninon,’ a Play, in Four Acts. By W. G. 

Eetenne (Morning Performances).—Revival of a Dramatic 
Version of ‘The Vicar of Waketield.”. By Tom Taylor. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Revival of ‘The School for Scandal,’ by 
Sheridan, and ‘ Chiselling,’ by Joseph J. Dilley and James 
Allen (sic), 

Tue idea on which Mr. Wills bases his 
drama of ‘Ninon’ is dramatic. A woman 
following a man with, as she believes, stead- 
fast purpose of vengeance, and finding in 
her own despite her heart relent, is a not 
uncommon character in fiction. With so 
much that is grim has Mr. Wills surrounded 
the woman thus placed, the problem how 
love will act upon her has strong interest 
for an audience. In ‘The Sisters’ of Mr. 
Tennyson, as has been pointed out, the motive 
is not dissimilar from that nowtaken. Both 
lay at the door of the man they pursue the 
guilt of a sister’s betrayal and death, and 
both hold to their purpose in spite of the 
influence exercised upon them by the virile 
beauty of the victim. One only, how- 
ever, has strength to carry through her 
schemes. 

As half asleep his breath he drew, 

Three times I stabbed him through and through, 
says the heroine of ‘The Sisters.’ Ninon 
fortifies herself to action, which though less 
direct is not less deadly, only to find, when 
too late, that she has been the victim of 
error, and has, in her pursuit by treacherous 
means of a private quarrel, thwarted and 
ruined a noble enterprise, and brought to 
death one innocent of offence against her, 
and having strongest claims upon her. 
Such we assume to be the original scheme 
of Mr. Wills’s play. That the termination 
is prosperous, that an act of prolonged 
treachery is pardoned, and that hero and 
heroine are in defiance of all probability hap- 
pily united, are concessions to those demands 
of the majority of English playgoers which 
few dramatists have courage toresist. Put- 
ting on one side these hasty nuptials, the 
treatment is powerful. A fine study of a 
woman’s heart is supplied, and the self- 
abhorrence with which the heroine regards 
herself when she finds herself ensnared by 
means of the very lures used for the ruin 
of her sister is well shown. Altogether 
appropriate is, moreover, the background. 
Tumbrils laden with those destined to the 
guillotine roll through the streets, the 
Megeeras of the Revolution fill the public 
places with threats and curses, and the 
chief actors in the drama of the “Terror ” 
are brought upon the stage. Meanwhile 
the central intrigue, the action of the hero 
which it is the business and aim of the 
heroine to trace, consists of an attempt to 
carry off the Dauphin. Here is matter 
enough all congruous and capable of form- 
ing a fine play. In his use of it Mr. Wills 
shows judgment and skill; he introduces 
some fine situations, and he supplies dia- 
logue which is often eloquent, and is now 
and then signally nervous and powerful. 
The play, however, though entitled to rank as 





vraisemblance. These things, which might 
be forgotten in the splendour of the termi- 
nation Mr. Wills had to his hand, rise up 
and assert themselves in presence of the 
weak dénodment provided, and the whole, 
though powerful and successful with the 
audience, comes short of the result which at 
one time was expected and promised. With 
the characters of the Revolution, meanwhile, 
great liberties are taken. Marot appears in 
the street in a Phrygian bonnet to harangue 
the mob and lead them to acts of devasta- 
tion; Simon, the guardian of the captive prince, 
howls and grovels in abject terror in the face 
of a mob infuriate with him for having lost 
his charge. In the very height, too, of the 
revolutionary tumult, priests in the robes 
of their order wander through the public 
streets, and it is to one of them thus attired 
the Dauphin, also dressed in a manner to 
arrest instantly attention, is confided. In a 
sense these things, which are matters of 
stage management, are unimportant. It is, 
of course, an easy method of distinguishing 
various characters to assign them robes 
indicative of their occupation. Still, a 
violation of historical accuracy for the mere 
purpose of avoiding an explanation is in- 
defensible. In the principal characters the 
acting is adequate. Mr. Neville invests the 
character of the hero, St. Cyr, with the 
manliness and sincerity which characterize 
ordinarily the parts he plays. Miss Wallis 
shows power as the heroine. The emotions, 
however, she displays follow each other, 
and do not blend. She is too amorous, 
too scornful, too hot and too cold by turns. 
Mr. Fernandez and Mr. Taylor are good in 
their respective parts, and Mr. Irish gives 
a singularly careful, truthful, and artistic 
picture of an abbé. His gait and his 
movements generally are singularly appro- 
priate. 

‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ and not ‘The 
School for Scandal,’ proved to be the piece 
with which the season of Matinées commenced 
at the Imperial. In this Miss Litton gives 
again her pleasant and coquettish rendering 
of Olivia, Mr. Farren startles us by an un- 
expected display of pathos as Dr. Primrose, 
and Mrs. Stirling is an excellent Mrs. 
Primrose. Mr. Lionel Brough misses the 
character of Moses, who is far more simple 
and far less vulgar than he now appears. 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew’s Squire Thornhill is 
satisfactory, and Mr, Edgar’s Burchell con- 
ceivable. The whole performance, on the 
merits of which we have previously dwelt, is 
creditable. The series of morning perform- 
ances commenced by Miss Litton should not 
be neglected by those who wish the stage to 
illustrate our earlier literature. Such repre- 
sentations as are given, however far short 
they may come of the conceptions of those 
whose knowledge of the drama of the past 
is derived from reading, are at least the best 
we are likely to witness. It is to be hoped 
that one or two of the pieces previously re- 
vived at this theatre will find again their 
way to the stage. 

The revival of ‘The School for Scandal’ at 
the Vaudeville differs little from the pre- 
vious performance at the same house. Mr. 
Clayton gives again his virile and thought- 
ful performence of Joseph Surface; Mr. 
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Lin Rayne’s affectations are of highest ser- 
vice in Sir Benjamin Backbite; Mr. James’s 
Moses is unsurpassable; and Mr. Thorne’s 
Crabtree is careful and artistic. The chief 
novelty is the substitution for Mr. Farren, 
in the part of Sir Peter, of Mr. Howe, 
who, in spite of one or two slips of 
memory, gives successfully the business 
associated with the part. Miss Kate Bishop 
is but indifferently suited to Lady Teazle, 
and Miss Cicely Richards is not suited at 
all to Lady Sneerwell. The comedy was 
wholly to the taste of the public, and was 
received with signal applause. It lacks as 
a whole the cachet to be expected in the case 
of a comedy of this kind. In the after-piece 
of ‘ Chiselling,’ in which Mr. David James 
made, ten years ago, his first appearance at 
this theatre, that actor exhibited as Trotters 
a piece of low-comedy acting which, in 
moderation, in finish, and in every artistic 
gift, may compare with anything the modern 
stage has seen. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


In consequence of the indisposition of Miss 
Ellen Terry, the réle of Portia was played at the 
Lyceum on Saturday last and during the early 
part of this week by Miss Alma Murray, who 
gave a highly intelligent rendering. 


Watts Purturps’s drama of ‘Amos Clark,’ 
revived at the Connaught Theatre after an eight 
years’ absence from the stage, has undergone 
compression and other forms of modification. 
The murder which constitutes the principal 
incident now forms a tableau, or, indeed, two 
tableaux. In spite of these changes, it is a 
grim piece. Mr. George Rignold plays with 
breadth of style as the hero; Miss Caroline Hill 
is the heroine, Mildred Vaughan; and Mr. J. A. 
Arnold Sir Robert Clavering, the oppressor and 
finally the victim of Amos Clark. In the act- 
ing in other parts there is too much violence 
and rodomontade. 


Mr. Byron’s domestic drama ‘ Dearer than 
Life’ was revived on Saturday afternoon at the 
Folly Theatre. Mr. Toole took once more his 
old character of Michael Garner; Mr. Billing- 
ton played Uncle Ben, his bibulous brother, 
a réle created by Mr. Lionel Brough; Mr. 
Carne was Charles, and Miss Lilian Cavalier 
Lucy. 


In the revival of ‘Jo’ at the Royalty Theatre, 
Miss Jennie Lee plays with her old pathos 
the part of the juvenile hero in which her 
reputation was made, Miss Dolores Drummond 
repeats her fine performance of Hortense, and 
Mr. Charles Groves is a good Tulkinghorn. 
The Lady Dedlock of Miss Florence Bennett is 
also well conceived. Mr. Burnett is once more 
Bucket the detective. 


Tue chief interest in M. Pierre Elzéar’s ver- 
sion of ‘ Le Nabab’ at the Vaudeville is the fine 
performance of M. Dupuis as Jansoulet. Mdlle. 
Pierson is, however, natural and touching as 
Felicia, and Madame Héléne Monnier artis- 
tically repellent in cruelty and bitterness as 
Madame Hemerlingue. MM. Diendonné and 
Berton, Madame Alexis, and Mdlle. Lody 
are included in a cast which is not easy to 
surpass. 


‘L’Ixquisition,’ a melo-drama produced at 
the Théatre des Italiens, is a version by M. Gelis 
of a romance by the late Jules Cavain. It in- 
cludes a scene in which a victim is put to the 
torture. 
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*.* A SECOND EDITION IS IN THE PRESS OF 


—_ 

MEMOIRS of MADAME DE RE- 
MUSAT, 1802-1808. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and Mr. 
JOHN LILLIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 32s. 

Vol. I. now ready. 

*.* These revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, the 
Empress Josephine, and other Celebrities of the Political and Social 
World of Paris, from 1802-1808, have created great sensation in France, 
and the French Work is already in a Third Edition. 

“The translators have done their work with great spirit, aad the 
English is so clear and easy, that the most delicate points of the original 
are sharply preserved.’’— Mayfair. 

“It is delightful reading....It would be difficult to over-praise the 
grace of style which marks this book....There is a fine crispness in all 
her anecdotes.’ 

“No one will take it up without reading’gyeedily to the end.” 


'—Seotsman, 


Atheneum. 

“The most fascinating personal narrative which has been published 
since Madame d'Arblay’s memoirs were given to the world.’’—Mayfair. 

“Tt is almost impossible to convey any idea of the intensely interest- 
ing character of the book. The portrait of Napoleon is one of the finest 
and most cavefully minute bits of word-painting ever written, and the 
writer relates a hundred stories which are new to the most diligent 
explorer of the annals of this astonishing man....She is certainly most 
charmingly confidential.’’—Mayfair. 

‘* Few classes of books are in our time more interesting than these 
legacies of past times, especially of times so recently passed that their 
questions are still burning and their personages still familiar.’ 

From Leading Article in the Dai'y News. 

‘These particular memoirs are moreover unusually attractive. As 
illustrating the interior history of the Bonaparte family, there is hardly 
any book which can equal them, while the personality of their writer is 
not the least interesting revelation.’’ 

From Leading Article in the Dai'y News. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s, 
NEW BOOK OF ASIAN TRAVET. 


The FORBIDDEN LAND: Voyages to 
the Corea. By G. OPPERT. With Illustrations and Map. 

“ Here, then, is the phenomenon of a population of 16,000,900 without 
a history, and inhabiting a land which has been for c2nturies a sealed 
book to European research. It will be easily guessed, therefore, that 
Mr. Oppert's book has an interest distinctly unique later books 
of travel. 


among 
-It is offered as a picture of an unknown country 
sdmiranly ears faithfully fulfils its end.”"-—Mayfair. 


, and very 





SECOND EDITION. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of HENRY 
THOMAS BUCKLE, Author of ‘The History of Civilization.’ By 
ALFRED HENRY HUTH. In 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth extra, with 


Two Steel Engraved Portraits of Buckle, price 32s. Second Edition. 


** Mr, Huth has done his part of these volumes well and thoroughly.” 
Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Huth’s book, which seems to be written with rare sincerity, 
shows us the man as he was, not the philosopher as he was supposed to 
be."’—Saturday Review. 

“Buckle 
sympathy.”’ 


was a man whose story must excite interest and rouse 
—Scotsman, 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cleth extra, 8s. 6d. 


The CONFLICT of CHRISTIANITY 
with HEATHENISM. By Dr. GERHARD UHLHORN. Endited 
and Translated from the Third German Edition by G. C. SMYTH 
and C, J. H. ROPES. 


Now ready, crown 8yo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. By One of the 
FOOLS. 

“ This is an able little book.... Will be read with interest and not a 
little astonishment. The Fool responsible for the narrative has a good 
deal to tell, and he tells it in such a manner as to be always picturesque 
and impressive....Every one should read the book.... 
competent and clever student of character... 





The Fool is a 
-singularly commendable.” 
Atheneum, 


WEALTH or WEAL? A Word onthe 


Political Aspect of Free Trade and the Land Question. 8vo. price 1s. 





Now ready, small post 8vo. 5s. 


HOW to GET STRONG and HOW to 
STAY SO. By WILLIAM BLAIKIE. A Manual of Rational 
Physical Exercise. With Illustrations. 

“ Worthy of every one's 


attention, whether old or young.’’—Graphic. 





London: 


Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrated with upwards of 400 ENGRAVINGS from 
DESIGNS by GERMAN ARTISTS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 900 pages, 


BERLIN UNDER the NEW 


EMPIRE: its Institutions, Inhabitants, Industry, Mo- 
numents, Museums, Social Life, Manners, and Amuse- 
ments. By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of ‘The 
Story of the Diamond Necklace,’ &c. 
“They embrace a vast amount of information of genera} 
interest and permanent value.”— Times, 


““We have to thank Mr. Henry Vizetelly for a really in- 
structive book.”—/Uustrated Loudon News, 


“Mr. Vizetelly seems to have forgotten and omitted 
nothing that could render these volumes instructive or con- 
tribute to the entertainment of the reader.”—Daily News, 

“Unquestionably one of the best books of its kind that 
has appeared in England for many years.”—Morning Post. 
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The River of Golden Sand: the Narrative of a 
Journey through China and Eastern Tibet to 
Burmah. By Capt. Gill, R.E. With an 
Introductory Essay by Col. Henry Yule, 
C.B., R.E. 2 vols. (Murray.) 

Ir few travellers in China have performed 

such a feat as Capt. Gill’s, none certainly 

has dene so much on such short preparation. 

Up to May, 1876, he “had never thought of 

China”; on June 26th he was already on 

his way there—venit, vidit, vieit; in eight 

months, after an extensive preliminary 
canter through the northern provinces, he 
had traversed the empire from east to west, 
visiting besides certain districts of great 
geographical interest hitherto unseen by 

Europeans. The ease and fluency with 

which he writes, and his good-humoured, 

pleasant way of facing every difficulty and 
hardship, might for the superficial reader 
tend to lessen the merits of his exploit. 

Nor does the text convey any idea of the 

labour bestowed on daily observations of 

altitude, position, temperature, &c., or on 
the hourly notes on the features of the 
country, which can alone ensure the truth- 
fulness of such a narrative. No doubt Capt. 

Gill was fortunate in the time of his journey. 

The stipulations with regard to travellers, 

exacted by treaty after the deplorable murder 

of Mr. Margary, had been published and, 
apparently in all good faith, transmitted to 
every corner of the country, with instruc- 
tions to the officials to act up to them. 
These officials, however differing in other 
respects, were never but on one occasion 
wanting in politeness and attention. Some 
of them were enlightened men, who, far from 
hindering, encouraged Capt. Gill to proceed, 
or took much active trouble in his service. 
Labouring as he was under the immense 
disadvantage of ignorance of the Chinese 
language and customs, he was again singu- 
larly fortunate in having the companionship 
over a great part of his route of men well 
versed in both. He must also be esteemed 
fortunate in his godfather. We are always 
glad when the accomplished editor of Marco 

Polo is led by the discoveries of a new tra- 

veller to bring his accumulated knowledge 

and power of analysis to bear upon the 
still vexed questions of Asiatic geography. 

An essay of this sort, lightened as it is 





by touches of characteristic humour, forms 
a natural and fitting complement to the more 
strictly popular work of Capt. Gill. He is 
not the only Chinese traveller whom Col. 
Yule introduces to us. With him we have 
often regretted that Mr. Baber still con- 
tinues to dole out his store of Chinese know- 
ledge through the uncongenial medium of a 
Blue-book, refreshing as his reports must 
be to the student of that class of literature. 
Every one, too, will echo the warning 
appeal against delay—ars longa, vita brevis 
—which Col. Yule addresses to that illus- 
trious traveller and geographer Baron von 
Richthofen. 

Capt. Gill is evidently an acute and accu- 
rate observer, with an artist’s eye for effect, 
which, aided by a faculty for clear descrip- 
tion, enables him to unroll before his readers 
a lively and ever-changing panorama. This 
gift is especially necessary to a writer who 
has kept his work in the form of a descrip- 
tive diary of his route. On a more than 
usually mountainous part of the road he 
begins to feel that it is almost as fatiguing 
to describe the perpetual ascents and de- 
scents as to encounter them, and the fatigue 
might communicate itself to the reader were 
his interest not kept alive by the variety of 
the details of the picture, and his sympathy 
enlisted by that cheery, equable tempera- 
ment which is almost as great an advantage 
to the reader of such a narrative as it is a 
blessing to its owner. As we pass with him 
along the road we see the people—men, 
women, and children—at work before their 
doors in their quaint costumes; we catch 
glimpses of their domestic economy and 
strange customs and ways, the product of a 
civilization totally unlike our own, and at 
least as elaborate. We see the fields and 
gardens, each with its proper crop, and the 
varied landscapes, mountain, forest, and 
valley. Capt. Gill has a keen eye, too, for 
the humorous side of things; his account, for 
instance, of the lady skipper of his boat on the 
Yang-tze, and of her various expedients, is 
veryamusing. This oldlady was awidow,who, 
having lost three husbands under ambigu- 
ous circumstances, could not find a fourth. 
Her force of lung and of bad language was 
such that none of the coolies or boatmen 
could withstand her; only during the ascent 
of the rapids did she yield her command to 
the pilot. On one occasion the junk ran 
aground, and knocked 


‘*a big hole in her side; but Jezebel, looking 
at it with unconcern, remarked, between the 
whiffs of her pipe, ‘Cotton wool’; by which 
unusually laconic observation she meant that 
the hole was to be stuffed up with that 
material...... They first put on a cataplasm of 
whitey-brown paper, mud, and grains of rice, over 
which they nailed a piece of wood, and stuffed the 
interstices with cotton-wool and bambooshavings. 
As, of course, when the hole was made the planks 
were driven inwards, this patch was put on in- 
side. The operation was a long one, and, extra- 
ordinary as the method may appear, it eventu- 
ally proved tolerably effectual, although from 
the amount of baling that was always subse- 
quently necessary, Baber suggested that our 
vessel should be called the ‘ Old Bailee.’” 


Mr. Baber is evidently one of those Eng- 
lishmen whom Orientals accept and succumb 
to as inscrutable dispensations of Providence. 
He wished to take a walk; the attendant 
official tried to dissuade him. "When they 
were starting 





“Sun could not resist a last warning. He said 
we should be lost among the mountains; Baber 
said we had a compass and could find our way 
anywhere. ‘Ah!’ he answered, ‘but you may 
fall down a precipice.’ ‘Then,’ said Baber, 
‘you had better come with us and walk in 
front.’ He did not seem to understand this 
logic, and inconsequently remarked that we 
might be robbed by thieves. ‘ Not,’ answered 
Baber, ‘if I take two or three braves with me 
from the gunboat.’ ‘ But there are wild beasts,’ 
he added. ‘I think not,’ said Baber, who then 
politely waited for his next argument. But he 
had exhausted his stock, so with a mournful 
sigh he let us depart.” 

When near I-ch’ang,— 

‘Sitting after dinner, with open windows, 
aman ina junk alongside said something I did 
not understand, when, to my astonishment, 
Baber took a header out of the window, and 
‘went for that heathen Chinee.’ The man, 
however, escaped, and when Baber returned 
through the door, he explained that the object 
of his wrath had called us devils. Another 
man presently came, and, resting his arms on 
the window, stood calmly gazing at us. At last 
Baber politely asked him what he was looking 
at. Not in the least abashed, he quietly replied, 
*I am looking at you sitting down,’ an emi- 
nently matter-of-fact reply, very characteristic 
of the Chinese character.” 

By the way,— 

‘“‘There is a peculiarity in the market of 
I-ch’ang that I never heard of elsewhere ; for 
the price of things never varies, but when they 
are dear or cheap there are more or fewer 
ounces to the pound !” 

Capt. Gill, in short, is never dull, and 
his narrative has, therefore, if we may make 
the suggestion, no need to be spiced with 
frequent Scriptural expressions. His views 
of Chinese character are illustrated by the 
sayings and doings of his servants, coolies, 
and muleteers, and of the innkeepers, 
officials, and others with whom he came in 
contact. The most prominent characteristics 
of the race are, according to our author, its 
strong individuality and homogeneousness, 
its industry and passion for economy, 
though the keen desire of each one to do 
everything for and by himself indisposes the 
Chinese to that combination and division of 
labour which is necessary to progress. He 
also repeats the usual charge that they lack 
originality, and are totally devoid of imagi- 
nation and humour; but as to this, possibly 
he goes too far. He certainly quotes in- 
stances of great stolidity, but he also met 
with proofs of a sense of humour and fun. 
This is a quality of which it is not always 
easy to judge in people of another nation ; 
an Englishman often finds that his best jokes 
fall flat on an Italian or a Frenchman, and 
are not always appreciated even in Scotland. 
The two great stumbling-blocks to pro- 
sperity, the writer considers, are the system 
of competitive examination and an “insane 
reverence for antiquity.” This sentiment, 
of course, when carried too far, may impede 
progress, but the value which the Chinese 
are thereby led to set on the continuity of 
family and national life is perhaps one of 
the chief elements in the mysterious dura- 
bility of the empire. Like other travellers, 
Capt. Gill gives the palm to the favoured pro- 
vince of Szu-Chuan; but the politeness he met 
with there was almost as prevalent elsewhere 
(for the curiosity which he everywhere ex- 
cited, and which he amusingly describes, can- 
not be considered an exception to this); and 


though he travelled with a liberal propor- 
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tion of this world’s goods, not a single article 
was ever plundered from his long train of 
mules or coolies. There was a considerable 
difficulty sometimes in finding coolies, espe- 
cially in the poorer parts, for the author was 
invariably taken for a high official, and it is 
the custom of that class never to pay for 
anything. In the districts over which the 
storm of the Mohammedan rebellion had 
passed, or where there was a mixture of the 
aboriginal races and more or less oppres- 
sion by the local rulers, there seemed much 
poverty and distress. Men, women, and 
children were employed in his service ; on 
one occasion, to ensure their being paid, he 
forbade their dispersing, and the scene was 
a very sad one :— 

““They were crowded together, lying in 
heaps one on top of the other, and when the 
time came to make a clearance, it was with 
amazement that I watched them disentangle 
themselves and file off one by one. Amongst 
others there was a woman with a baby on her 
back which she had been carrying all day 
besides the load allotted to her. Descending 
into the place beneath was a matter of no small 
difficulty ; people were all huddled together, 
even on the stairs, and for a moment I could 
not help thinking of a London ball—but what 
a piteous travesty! on the ground, men, 
women, children, and babies in arms were so 
numerous that it was almost impossible to walk 
without treading onthem. Some were sleeping; 
others smoking or trying to dry their soaking 
clothes over the wood fires. The occasional 
flare of some dry splinter in the reeking atmo- 
sphere served but to make darkness visible, for 
the walls and ceiling were black with dirt and 
the smoke of years. It was one of the saddest 
scenes I ever saw. The poverty and misery of 
the people, and the hopeless state of almost 
brutishness in which they live, were painfully 
visible in the listless, expressionless faces, which 
were now and then lit up by some fitful flash 
that burst for a moment through the heavy 
smoke. I returned again to the upper room, 
and the trifling discomforts to myself were for- 
gotten in the recollection of the grievous scene 
below.” 

The many inns at which he lodged have 
at least one common feature, though in 
varying degrees, viz., dirt; and any attempt 
to mitigate the most horrible nuisances was 
thought unreasonable. On one occasion, 
however, when his next-door neighbours 
were roasting red chillies, his remonstrance 
was considered fair. In this land of in- 
verted ideas a cup of hot water is a common 
refreshment, and takes the place of our glass 
of cold water. This repugnance to cold water 
Capt. Gill considers to be a great safeguard 
against disease, and in denying originality 
to the Chinese, he must at least in this point 
admit their prior claim to the discovery 
over Sir Henry Thompson! 

Capt. Gill considers that their reputation 
as scientific agriculturists is undeserved; but 
*when the reader is told that ‘they use no 
other manure than the sewage of towns, and 
not one particle of this is lost,”’ he feels that 
we have hardly the right to criticize. Their 
fame, however, rests mainly, we imagine, 
on their skill in Ja petite culture; and we 
question the statement that they are ‘‘in com- 
plete ignorance of the science of grafting.” 
Capt. Gill’s observations corroborate Mr. 
Margary’s view that it is, as regards many 
districts, a fallacy to suppose the population 
to be extremely dense. In the north he 
describes the Chinese as encroaching on the 
pastoral Mongols, and in the west forcibly 





replacing the Si-fan and other half-inde- 
pendent tribes. Certainly there is room in 
the latter direction for a larger agricultural 
population, and the present emigration to 
foreign countries might, with Government 
assistance, be eventually turned in this 
direction. 

Among the most interesting reminiscences 
of his journey must have been the meeting 
with the French missionaries, devoted workers 
and agreeable companions, as becomes the 
countrymen of the Abbé Huc. It is pleasant, 
by the way, to find that brilliant writer 
convicted of accuracy on so scientific a point 
as the etymology of Bathang! His deriva- 
tion is at all events justified, as Col. Yule 
shows, by the dictionary. Capt. Gill says 
that Ba, the Tibetan name of the place, has 
no meaning, but this must be an oversight, 
for he has previously (p. 151) defined that 
word to mean ‘an encampment.” His 
account of the country on both sides of the 
frontier of Tibet—that region which opens 
up so slowly—is, both as regards its geo- 
graphy and the political and ethnological 
questions it suggests, perhaps the most inte- 
resting part of his book; and without pin- 
ning our faith to the conclusions of a passing 
traveller on such points as the relations of 
the Chinese with the Tibetans and other non- 
Chinese tribes, we see no reason to dispute 
them. The Tibetan authorities have, as we 
know, their own reasons for not throwing off 
the Chinese yoke, and the Chinese, Capt. 
Gill says, are afraid of pressing them too 
far. It is not clear why Chinese agriculture 
does not here, as on other parts of the frontier, 
encroach on the pastoral lands of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, which would thus support a 
larger population. In the mean time it ap- 
pears that the stream of emigration is in the 
other direction, the Tibetan population moving 
down into China to escape the tyranny of the 
Lamas, of whose supremacy and its conse- 
quences Capt. Gill draws a melancholy pic- 
ture. But to the traveller the ride over the 
rich pastures of those breezy uplands which, 
alternating with more rugged scenery, lie 
between the Chinese frontier and Bathang 
was full of enjoyment. ‘The section giving 
the elevation of this district, as well as that 
of the spur extending thence southward, 
between the ‘‘ River of Golden Sand” and 
the neighbouring valley of the Upper 
Mekong, shows clearly their connexion with 
the great Himalayan plateau. The descent 
along this spur to the plain country—itself 
lying over 6,000 feet above sea level—is 
also described as delightful; the torrents 
gradually settle into rivers, trees and cul- 
tivation appear again, the Tibetan element 
in the population softens into something less 
‘‘ barbarous,” and the Chinese heart warms 
at the prospect of a return to the rice bowl 
and the frequent roadside tea house. Even 
at the elevation of nearly 12,000 feet we 
meet with scenes like the following :— 

‘¢ The scenery round Kong-tze-ka would make 
the fortune of a Swiss hotel proprietor, if only 
it could be moved a few thousand miles in a 
westerly direction. I ascended to the housetop 
in the early morning, and thence my gaze 
roamed over a valley of wondrous beauty, en- 
closed by grassy hills, where masses of primrose- 
coloured flowers brought to mind many a bank 
in England. On the hill-side the pines and 
holly-leaved oaks contrasted their deep green 
with the brilliant yellow of the flowers. Here 
and there lovely slopes of the freshest grass 





were dotted with trees of the most graceful 
forms and delicate hues. In the distance rolling 
mountains filled the background ; and the stream 
was heard rushing four hundred feet below. 
Herds of sheep and cattle luxuriated in the 
pasture, and round the village there were fields 
of wheat, barley, buckwheat, and peas. The 
usual wild gooseberry formed natural fences, 
and a road led along the hills right through 
lovely woods of pines, yews, and juniper. The 
road followed up the side of a stream. As we 
ascended the hills became less steep, and pre- 
sently we entered a charming plain about half 
a mile to a mile wide. Here the French mis- 
sionaries have built a house on some property 
they have bought, and for a summer residence 
it is hardly possible to imagine a more delightful 
spot. The house is situated at the foot of a 
gentle spur, thrown out from rugged mountains 
behind. A waving field of barley surrounds it ; 
a meadow of grass, yellow with a carpet of 
flowers, lies beyond, where a stream meanders 
by a few large trees, and where great herds of 
cattle, sheep, and ponies stand up to their 
knees in the luxuriant herbage.” 

The reader will have discovered that, as 
Col. Yule reminds him, the “ River of 
Golden Sand” does not roll down from 
‘‘ Afric’s sunny fountains.” It is, in fact, 
an old acquaintance under an unfamiliar 
name; rising in the heart of Tibet, in 
about the longitude of Calcutta, the greatest 
river in Asia is known under several names, 
but retains the above title over a larger 
portion of its course than any other. We 
may be allowed to regret that, having 
brought several specimens of plants with 
him, the author has not also identified some 
of those oaks, chestnuts, and hollies which 
shade away into each other rather unbotanic- 
ally in his pages; and his landscapes would 
have gained in definiteness and scientific 
value if he had named some of the chief 
flowers whose masses of colour supplied the 
prevailing character and tone. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is because we have so much that we 
are led to wish for more. The value of what 
Capt. Gill has already done is attested by 
the highest authorities. No one, however, 
knows better than he how many laurels 
remain to be gathered in that region of 
curiously parallel valleys containing the 
head waters of those mighty streams, from 
the River of Golden Sand westward as far 
as Assam, on which Col. Yule has discoursed 
so lucidly and, as it seems to us, so con- 
vincingly. Here and to the northward there 
are, besides, many tribes—some not without 
culture and a written language, and some 
with strangely European features—of whose 
origin and history we as yet know nothing. 
It is to be hoped that, into whose hands 
soever the work may fall, he may be able 
to supply as pleasant and satisfactory a 
record of his adventures as Capt. Gill has 
done. 








English Men of Letters—Bunyan. By J. A. 
Froude. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Grace Abound- 
ing, and Relation of his Imprisonment. 
Edited by Edmund Venables, Canon of 
Lincoln. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuat John Bunyan is one of the peculiar 

glories of English literature is a proposition 

not likely to be disputed by any competent 
judge. French literature can boast of no 
one in the remotest degree resembling him, 
while his analogues in German, though not 
so hard to find, are neither so characteristic 
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nor so intrinsically remarkable. Bunyan is, 
and is likely to remain, at once the type and 
the most successful example of the vernacular 
author, with his literary outfit reduced to 
the simplest terms, and his literary perform- 
ances exalted to the highest point. After all 
prejudices arising from theological and poli- 
tical sympathies, from early associations and 
traditional estimates, are, as the convenient 
Americanism has it, discounted, he still 
remains the first of allegorists and one of 
the first of storytellers, with an almost 
unrivalled power of affecting the reader’s 
sympathy by touches of nature and in- 
fluencing his imagination by vivid treat- 
ment of local peculiarity. 

No more need be said of Canon Venables’s 
contribution to the Clarendon Press Series 
than that it is a satisfactory reprint in a 
convenient shape of three of Bunyan’s 
masterpieces. If in another volume the 
‘Holy War’ and the ‘ History of Mr. Bad- 
man’ were included, the edition would for 
practical literary purposes be complete. 
The notes appear to be scholarly and suffi- 
cient, and the introduction, though perhaps 
from the literary and critical point of view 
rather unambitious, is in the main accurate 
and well judged. Mr. Froude’s volume is 
of a different character. Hardly any happier 
selection could have been made for the pur- 
= Whatever accusations may have been 

rought against its author as an historian 
fly altogether wide of his competence to 
discharge a task such asthis. It may be 
distressing, even scandalous, that a man 
should not know the dog-Latin for Lisieux ; 
but by a judicious application or extension 
of the present arrangements for primary 
instruction it may be possible to secure that 
the majority of the population shall know 
the dog-Latin for Lisieux, while no method 
has unfortunately yet been discovered by 
which even a small part of the population 
can be made to write English like Mr. 
Froude, or to possess his spirit of intelligent 
sympathy with the wholly defunct temper 
and arrangements of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It is also much to 
Mr. Froude’s credit that he has accepted 
the conditions of his work instead of, as 
some of his fellow workers on Mr. Morley’s 
series have done, misunderstanding or 
shirking them. He has given in this volume 
a real study of Bunyan’s life and character, 
and at the same time a real study of his 
books. The “intelligent curiosity,” there- 
fore, of which the prospectus of the series 
talked, and which must in many cases have 
been so woefully unsatisfied, will here really 
find something to feed upon. 

The biographical part of the book is, as 
we have said, sympathetic, and, withal, in- 
telligently sympathetic. Although some 
attempts have been made (by Southey 
especially) to show that Bunyan’s perse- 
cutions have been much exaggerated, it was 
reserved for Mr. Froude to point this out 
convincingly. Certainly no one can read 
the ‘Relation of the Imprisonment’ with- 
out seeing that almost all the authorities 
concerned, from the committing magistrate 
to Justice Keeling, about whom very hard 
words have been used in this matter, were 
anxious to let the man alone, and would 
have let him alone if he would have allowed 
them. It was their duty, as Mr. Froude 
points out, to administer the law, and the 





law was perfectly explicit in the first place, 
and probably—for it must be remembered 
that the harsh enactments of the Clarendon 
Code were not yet in existence—not wholly 
unreasonable. In his actual imprisonment, 
too, Bunyan enjoyed an extraordinary amount 
of liberty, and was able both to tinker and 
to preach with hardly any hindrance. As 
to the very much vexed point of the soldier- 
ship of Bunyan, Mr. Froude has made a 
remark of considerable shrewdness. He 
points out that after the soldiering Bunyan 
speaks of himself as having the highest 
reverence for priests, altars, vestments, and 
so forth, which would certainly not be likely 
to survive, or result from, a sojourn in 
the New Model, or even in laxer divisions 
of the Parliamentary army, while it might 
very well have been encouraged by a cam- 
paign under the king’s standard. Like 
almost all the better class of Bunyan’s bio- 
graphers, too, Mr. Froude fully acknow- 
ledges the metaphorical sense in which his 
descriptions of his own youth are to be 
taken. In short, we may sum up what has 
to be said of Mr. Froude’s purely biographical 
remarks by saying that they are sensible and 
sufficient and very strongly marked with their 
author’s understanding and admiration of 
Puritanism. 

A chapter apiece is given to the four chief 
works, the ‘Progress,’ the ‘Holy War,’ 
‘Mr. Badman,’ and ‘Grace Abounding.’ 
The last is, of necessity, woven in with 
the biography, though some of the happiest 
illustrations of Bunyan’s literary peculiarities 
are taken from it. But the other three 
naturally come in for most specially literary 
treatment. Only once is Mr. Froude crot- 
chety, and that is in his extraordinary 
denunciation of the second part of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ This he considers 
“feeble,” ‘wanting in simplicity,” almost 
‘‘mawkish.” ‘Fair ladies and love matches 
suit ill with the sternness of the mortal con- 
flict between the soul and sin.” So we are 
to give up Mercy and Mr. Greatheart, and 
the company at Messrs. Gaius and Mnason’s 
houses, and the unequalled biography in 
miniature of Mr. Fearing, and that enig- 
matic damsel Much-Afraid, and all the other 
charming touches of this exquisite second 
part—the one second part which, as against 
Mr. Froude and all comers, we shall main- 
tain is not a failure. Indeed, the point of 
view of Mr. Froude’s criticism is altogether 
wrongly chosen. Not only is the second 
part not out of keeping with the first, but 
it is a necessary complement of it. Bunyan 
—who in the very thick of his religious 
struggles could make a special point of his 
wife’s physical welfare, who, when his 
judges told him to mind his calling, replied 
that he could perfectly well mind it and 
preach as well—was the last person to adopt 
an ascetic or unpractical view of religion. 
He does not appear to have had the least diffi- 
culty in making the best of both worlds, or 
the least tincture of the delusion that love 
and good cheer and pleasant company and 
home affections, and even, so far as he 
understood them, intellectual delights, are, 
in themselves, sinful and wrong. When he 
thought tip-cat and bell-ringing vices it 
was under certain altogether special con- 
ditions, both external and internal, and we 
may be quite certain that he knew what he 
was about when Christiana and her train 








were set to make an Odyssey to accompany 
the Iliad of Christian. 

Again, Mr. Froude is perhaps a little 
severe in what he says of the ‘ Holy War,’ 
which if any other man than Bunyan had 
written it would have been esteemed a 
masterpiece. But he does full justice to 
‘Mr. Badman,’ a wonderful piece of cha- 
racter drawing, executed with the exact- 
ness of the most diligent workmen and 
the vivifying touch of the great masters. 
If he does not point out quite sufficiently 
how important Bunyan’s function was from 
the merely literary side, that is doubtless 
because the moral and theological aspect 
of it possesses for him a somewhat absorb- 
ing interest. it is, however, difficult to 
overrate this importance. The whole literary 
bent of the generation among which the 
latter half of Bunyan’s life was spent was 
towards an admixture of foreign element 
and style in the language and literature. 
Often, no doubt, this was a most valuable 
admixture, and it resulted in literary work 
of almost unsurpassed excellence in more 
than one branch. But the presence of such 
authors as Bunyan, with his origin and 
model the English Bible and his follower 
Defoe, kept alive, side by side with the 
purely literary developments of the schools 
of Dryden, Addison, and Pope, a fashion of 
writing and speaking not altogether un- 
literary, and yet racily vernacular, and far 
removed from all suspicion of pedantry or 
affectation. To the immense popularity of 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ must be assigned 
no small share in the preservation unbroken 
of the historical continuity of the English 
language, an advantage which our literature 
is among European literatures almost alone 
in possessing. Of course, nothing could 
possibly be further from Bunyan’s conscious 
object than anything of this kind. But his 
extraordinary genius, working on its know- 
ledge of the Biblical vocabulary and style 
and the spoken language of his own day, 
turned out work which was at once literary 
and popular. No doubt the moral part of 
the man had a great deal to do with this. 
Unlike his great contemporary Milton, 
whose personality obviously repels all com- 
mentators, however valiantly they may pre- 
tend the contrary, Bunyan attracts every one 
who reads him. His vivid drawing, his 
sarcastic side-hits, his inexhaustible nomen- 
clature, his occasional touches of poetry and 
grandeur, are hardly more remarkable than 
the ever-present milk of human kindness 
which wells up in his pages. He is the 
most amiable of theologians as well as one 
of the most original of theological writers. 
And Mr. Froude, who is vexed to find him 
called ‘‘a Philistine of genius,” may comfort 
himself with the thought that the inventor 
of the epithet is in danger of stamping 
himself in secula seculorum as a Philistine 
indeed, but not one of genius, for genius 
and Philistinism are poles asunder. 








Freedom of Land. By G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Free Land. By Arthur Arnold. 
Paul & Co.) 

The Dead Hand. By Sir Arthur Hobhouse, 
Q.C., K.C.S.I. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue unpretending form of Mr. Lefevre’s 
treatise, one of a series of publications re- 
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lating to “‘ practical politics,” hardly does 
justice to it as a contribution to political 
science as well as a help to actual legislation 
with respect to land. One must read it more 
than once to become fully alive to the import 
of the movement which it shows to have been 
steadily proceeding in all parts of the civi- 
lized world save the British Islands since the 
French Revolution. The aspects of this 
movement that relate to his special subject 
are set in a vivid light by Mr. Lefevre, but 
the value of a book is to be measured by 
what it suggests as well as by what it ex- 
pressly sets forth, and an intelligent reader 
may learn much from Mr. Lefevre’s pages 
besides the lessons which they directly teach. 
The practical politician ought, for instance, 
to be lifted above his ordinary point of view 
and to feel the horizon of his ideas ex- 
tended as he looks at the spectacle brought 
before him of the institutions of both con- 
tinental Europe and the New World moving 
in a uniform path. And the theoretical 
economist, who is apt to regard the economic 
world as a mere market, and its laws as 
simply the dictates of individual and pecu- 
niary interest, should see a new field of 
investigation opening before him, as it 
becomes plain not only that the eco- 
nomic stracture of every society and the 
distribution of its wealth must largely 
depend on its positive laws, but that those 
positive laws are themselves subject to 
natural laws which determine their evolu- 
tion and changes as well as their effects. 
The amazing difference between the dis- 
tribution of landed property in the United 
Kingdom and that which is found in other 
countries is not now for the first time brought 
before the British public, but it is impres- 
sively depicted by both Mr. Lefevre and Mr. 
Arnold. On the most liberal estimate, and 
without reference to the fact that in the 
returns on which it is based the same land- 
owner is sometimes counted several times 
over as owning property in different 
counties, there are not more than 166,000 
owners of land, as distinguished from 
houses, in England and Wales, 21,000 in 
Ireland (including about 5,000 holdings 
recently bought by tenants under the Church 
Disestablishment and Land Acts), and 8,000 
in Scotland. Of the 76,000,000 acres held 
in the aggregate by these 195,000 owners, 
nearly 30,000,000 acres are in the posses- 
sion of less than a thousand persons, while 
130,000 persons hold only in the aggre- 
gate 1,750,000 acres, or little more than 
the number held in mortmain by corpora- 
tions, charities, and the Crown. In France, 
on the other hand, there are upwards of five 
and a half million landowners; in Prussia 
nearly two and a half millions; in the United 
States more than three million owners are 
cultivating their own lands; nor anywhere 
out of these islands is the separation between 
landowners, farmers, and labourers, which 
is the distinguishing feature of the English 
system, to be found. The inquiry follows, 
in Mr. Lefevre’s words, What is the cause 
of this extraordinary difference ? No small 
number of able English writers, as he 
observes, have long contended that the dis- 
tribution of land in the United Kingdom is 
attributable to purely natural causes, as 
well as conducive to the interests alike of 
the cultivators, both farmers and labourers, 
and of the public. Ina wealthy, prosperous, 








and progressive country, they have argued, 
land naturally becomes a luxury of the rich, 
and it would be bad economy on the part 
of any other class to buy it or to keep it 
if they had it. But, as Mr. Lefevre points 
out, the United Kingdom differs from the 
rest of the civilized world not only in its 
agrarian distribution and rural economy, 
but in its positive laws with respect both to 
succession and transfer, which promote the 
accumulation and concentration of landed 
property, andobstruct and preventits division. 
In other countries, where the laws favour 
its division on succession, and facilitate its 
transfer by commerce, so far from land 
becoming the luxury of the rich, the very 
reverse is the case: the poor outbid the rich 
in the prices they offer, and even buy it out 
of their hands. The truth is that in its 
main features English land law is medieval, 
while that of the rest of the civilized world 
is modern. Mr. Lefevre remarks:— 

**Tt is important to recollect that the con- 
dition which exists in England was that exhibited 
not many years ago throughout the greater part 
of Europe, that laws such as we have now in 
England were the laws of the whole of Europe, 
and that Europe has within the last hundred 
years almost universally abandoned them ; and 
further that our colonists took these laws with 
them to the New World, but there speedily got 
rid of them.” 

Primogeniture, entail, obstacles to the 

sale, transfer, and division of land, restric- 
tions on the exercise of proprietary powers 
by its owners, prevailed on the continent of 
Europe down to the French Revolution, but 
the general movement in our own age has 
been ‘in the direction of more absolute 
and more distributed ownership of land.” 
In the New World it has been likewise, and 
that not in the United States only. ‘Our 
other Anglo-Saxon colonies have cast off 
the old shell of our land laws as soon as 
they were endowed with the power to legis- 
late.” Everywhere the movement has taken 
the same direction, and almost the same 
forms— 
**the withdrawal of State sanction to accumula- 
tion or the preference of one child over another, 
the assimilation of the law with respect to all 
kinds of property, the limitation of family 
settlements and the prohibition of a family 
succession different from that of the State, 
the registration of titles, the simplification of 
transfer.” 

For evidence respecting the results of 
such legislation we must refer to Mr. 
Lefevre’s treatise and the striking con- 
firmation it derives from the case of the 
Channel Islands, of which Mr. Arnold sup- 
plies an interesting account. <A deeper 
inquiry is raised by Mr. Lefevre, namely, 
whether, apart from all consideration of 
results, the same forces which have over- 
thrown medieval land law on the continent 
of Europe and in the new worlds must not 
gather strength to overcome it in England, 
and whether irresistible currents of progress 
are not on the side of the advocates of 
reform. ‘It must be difficult to suppose,” 
as Mr. Lefevre expresses it, ‘‘that England 
can withdraw herself from the stream of 
modern life, can hope to live in an atmo- 
sphere of her own, resist all changes in her 
laws, and content herself with going on in 
the old groove.” Mr. Lefevre’s view of the 
matter derives strong corroboration from the 
tendency which Sir Henry Maine has pointed 





out in all legal systems, however dissimilar 
at particular stages of development, to 
resemble each other in their maturity—a 
tendency of which the great movement 
described in Mr. Lefevre’s treatise affords 
a striking example. It is seen, indeed, 
when examined, to be the very movement 
to which Sir H. Maine has pointed in his 
account of the manner in which the obstacles 
of early law to the free circulation of objects 
of use and enjoyment are overcome by ad- 
vancing communities :— 

‘The history of Roman property law is the 
history of the assimilation of Res Mancipi to 
Res Nec Mancipi. The history of property in 
the European continent is the history of the 
subversion of the feudalized law of land by the 
Romanized law of movables; and though the 
history of ownership in England is not nearly 
completed, it is visibly the law of personalty 
which threatens to absorb and annihilate the 
law of realty.” —‘ Ancient Law,’ p. 273. 

Mr. Lefevre’s outline of the history of 
the English land system and the law of 
entail needs some revision and some slight 
correction, but its main features are well 
portrayed, and his account throws light on 
one of its most obscure chapters, for it is 
far from being so simple and uniform in its 
tenor as Mr. Arnold conceives. Many able 
writers, both economic and legal, have failed 
to discover the explanation which Mr. 
Lefevre supplies of the change in* judicial 
bias and policy which led to the virtual 
restoration of the old system of entail two 
centuries after the famous judgment in Tal- 
tarum’s case in the reign of Edward IV.:— 

‘* The freedom of land from entail lasted till 
about the time of the Great Rebellion, and might 
have lasted till our time but for the effects of 
that great political crisis upon the views of 
lawyers and landowners. It again became a 
great object to the owners of land to protect 
their properties from the possible res:its of their 
acts if convicted of treason...... The lawyers and 
judges, who had previously favoured freedom of 
alienation and exercised all their ingenuity to 
prevent entails, now lent their subtleties to the 
opposite principle, aided the landowners in pro- 
tecting their family estates from forfeiture, and 
succeeded in forging the system of entail through 
family settlements.” 

None of the practical suggestions which 
Mr. Lefevre makes for the reform of the 
English land system, and towards effecting 
a wider distribution of landed property in 
this island and liberating its owners from 
restraints imposed by the dead on their 
proprietary powers, is likely to encounter 
serious opposition in argument, unless in 
the case of lands held by corporations and 
charities. In Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s pages 
will be found a powerful exposition of the 
abuses which gather round charitable per- 
petuities. With respect to Ireland Mr. 
Lefevre goes much further, and the con- 
dition of that island, both political and 
economic, may call for more active inter- 
vention on the part of the State than is 
needed in England, but it is a question of 
‘* practical politics”? beyond our province to 
pronounce an opinion on the practicability 
of his suggestion for the creation of a peasant 
proprietary. The problem is perplexed by 
two unknown quantities—the uncertainty of 
the future of Irish farming in the face of 
American competition, and the still greater 
uncertainty with respect to the effects of 
agrarian agitation on the minds of the 
peasantry. Whatever may be the deter- 
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mination of the legislature, it may be an- 
ticipated that Mr. Lefevre’s name will be 
associated in history with the changes which 
the land laws of both islands may undergo. 
His present treatise is but one of many well- 
directed efforts on the part of its author, 
in and out of Parliament, to reform them. 
It should be carefully revised for another 
edition, containing as it does not a few 
awkward misprints, such as ‘‘ Laverne ” for 
Lavergne, ‘‘Lavelaye”’ for Laveleye, ‘‘ Har- 
denburg ”’ for Hardenberg, ‘‘ Edward III.” 
(p. 63) for Edward IV. 








THE LITERATURE OF FOLK-LORE. 

British Gobiins: Welsh Folk-lore, Fairy Mytho- 
logy, Legends, and Traditions. By Wirt 
Sykes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Elizabethan Demonology. By T. A. Spalding. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Zur Volkskunde. Alte und neue Aufsiitze 
von Felix Liebrecht. (Heilbronn, Hen- 
ninger.) 

The Folk-lore Record. Yol. II. 
Sons.) 


Mr. Wier Syxes deserves credit for the 
pains he has taken to ransack every avail- 
able storehouse of information concerning 
Welsh legends. His industry has resulted 
in a bulky volume, which almost exhausts 
the subject, one for which he evidently has 
a genuine affection. Unfortunately, like 
too many collectors, he is not content to 
select and preserve ; he must needs explain 
and theorize. Theconsequence, in his case 
as in that of most other enthusiasts of his 
class, is that his book is rendered at times 
slightly ridiculous. Philologists can but 
smile when they are told that ‘‘ the English 
name” for elves, in Welsh £ilyllon, ‘‘ was 
probably derived from the Welsh el, a spirit, 
elf, an element”’; and that “ Ellyllon, the 
plural of ellyll, is also doubtless allied with 
the Hebrew Elilim, having with it an 
identity both of origin and meaning.” 
Mythologists, if not irrevocably committed 
to the solar myth, will also smile when they 
read that 

**the river mist over the Cynwal is the spirit 
of a traitress who perished long ago in the lake. 
She had conspired with the sea-born pirates 
of the North (the ocean storms) to rob her 
Cambrian lord of his domains. She was defeated 
by the aid of a powerful enchanter (the sun), 
and fied up the river to the lake, accompanied 
by her maidens, who were drowned with her 
there.” 

It is very dangerous for a collector or com- 
piler to become a commentator, unless his 
range of reading is very wide. That Mr. 
Wirt Sykes is not deeply read in the general 
literature of his subject is proved by his 
speaking of ‘“‘ Mr. Baring-Gould’s idea that 
all household tales are reducable [sic] to a 
primeval root,” in evident ignorance of the 
fact that the idea referred to was entirely 
due to Hahn, and by his statement that the 
bonfires on the American Fourth of July 
and the English Fifth of November, and 
the hanging of Judas on Good Friday in 
some Roman Catholic lands, ‘‘are traced to 
the same original—the ancient Druidic 
sacrifices to the sun-god Beal or Moloch.” 
But it is, perhaps, excusable in a writer on 
Wales to be highly ‘“ Druidic.” There is 
much in the book, however, which is interest- 
ing. It is curious to see how well has been 
preserved in Wales the belief, so dear to 
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the Celtic mind, in tiny supernatural beings, 
beautiful in appearance and affable in 
manner—a belief scarcely known to the 
east of Europe, and by no means prevalent 
in the far North; for the dwarfs of Scan- 
dinavian mythology are very different from 
the shapely elves of our own country, the 
Alben or Elben of Germany. Not that all 
the Welsh denizens of fairyland are fair to 
see. The Bwhach, the counterpart of the 
more familiar brownie, is doubtless a lubber 
fiend of hairy strength. It seems that it 
“does not approve of dissenters and their 
ways, and especially strong is its aversion to 
total abstainers.” Another uncomely crea- 
ture is the Gwrach y Rhibyn, a kind of Welsh 
banshee, ‘‘ a hideous being, with dishevelled 
hair, long black teeth, long, lank, withered 
arms, leathern wings, and a cadaverous 
appearance,”’ which howls ominously before 
a death. A respectable farmer, whom 
Mr. Sykes met near Cardiff two years 
ago, told him that he had seen one 
of these banshees the year before at Llan- 
daff. He saw her distinctly, and watched 
her enter the Cow and Snuffers Inn, in 
which that night the host died. Another 
omen of death, it may be observed, is the 
‘‘ doleful, disagreeable sound” produced by 
the Cyhyraeth, which is “a groaning spirit.” 
Most of the stories told about these beings, 
and the other supernatural creatures in 
which Welsh minds delight to believe, have 
their counterparts in other lands, and are 
valuable only as variants available for com- 
parison. But there are a few which seem 
characteristic. Of such a nature are the 
traditions associating fairies with goats, 
animals which in Wales are “held in pecu- 
liar esteem for their supposed occult intel- 
lectual powers.’’ It seems that it is one of the 
peculiarities of Welsh fairies that ‘‘ every 
Friday night they comb the goats’ beards 
to make them decent for Sunday.” Up 
till a comparatively recent period no person 
in a certain parish would kill a hare; for 
a local legend tells that a hunted hare once 
took refuge under the robes of St. Mona- 
cella, then a fair and holy parishioner, and 
so escaped death. Ever since hares have 
been called St. Monacella’s lambs in that 
parish. 

Of manners and customs peculiarly Welsh 
Mr. Sykes gives an interesting account. 
Only over “ Bundling” he skims lightly, 
recording the fact, however, that ‘‘ its prac- 
tice is not confined to the irreligious classes.” 
A certain vicar tried to abolish it in 1877 
in his parish, but without success. In 
Cardiff the new year is welcomed by “a 
midnight chorus of steam-whistles,” and in 
Glamorganshire it is accompanied by pre- 
sents of apples or oranges ‘‘ curiously tricked 
out,”’ which are by some minds considered 
as ‘‘a form of the solar myth.” On the 
custom of wearing leeks on St. David’s Day, 
March Ist, not much light isthrown. Welsh- 
men assert that it is because St. David 
ordered his Britons to place leeks in their 
caps, that they might be distinguished in 
fight from their Saxon foes, a large field of 
leeks happening to be close to his camp. 
** Foolish legends of the English ” relate that 
the ancient Welsh being much troubled by 
monkeys, they called in Saxon aid. But 
their new allies found a difficulty in distin- 
guishing between the Welshmen and the 
monkeys, so they asked their Welsh friends 





to place leeks in their caps in order that 
they might be recognizable. A good deal 
has been written lately about the Welsh 
Sin-eaters. After quoting the evidence, 
ancient and modern, in favour of their 
existence, especially the testimony borne by 
Mr. Matthew Moggridge, of Swansea, at 
the meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association in 1852, Mr. Sykes goes on to 
say :—‘‘ The subject has engaged my atten- 
tion from the first moment I set foot on 
Cambrian soil, and I have not only seen no 
reference to it in Welsh writings, but I have 
never met any unlettered Welshman who 
had ever heard of it.” Of ghosts, on the 
other hand, most persons of that class in 
Wales have heard. Duffryn House, “a 
handsome stone manse near Cardiff,” has 
been haunted for more than two centuries 
by the ghost of ‘‘the doughty Sir Thomas 
Button.” And St. Donat’s Castle, on the 
southern coast of Glamorganshire, is affected 
by the spirit of a Lady Stradling, with whom 
some of her relations made away long ag, 
but who still wanders through the castle by 
night, in high-heeled shoes and a long, 
trailing gown of the finest silk. Mr. Sykes 
gives some interesting details about ‘the 
prophet Jones,” a Dissenting minister, who 
wrote a remarkable ‘ Relation of Apparitions 
of Spirits in the County of Monmouth and 
the Principality of Wales,’ published at 
Newport in 1813, a book which is now of 
great rarity. 

Mr. Spalding’s volume is, as the title-page 
sets forth at great length, 

‘an essay in illustration of the belief in the 
existence of devils, and the powers possessed 
by them, as it was generally held during the 
period of the Reformation and the times im- 
mediately succeeding; with special reference 
to Shakspere and his works.” 

Mr. Spalding is decidedly long-winded. 
The eighty-first section of his book contains 
twenty-two lines broken by only one full 
stop. For the pains he has taken to bring 
together a number of passeges illustrating 
the ideas about demons entertained by the 
contemporaries of Shakspeare he is entitled 
to full praise, as well as for the kindly 
sympathy which he expresses for the un- 
fortunate victims of the belief, prevalent in 
their days, in witchcraft. But how little he 
is acquainted with mythology in general is 
shown by the fact that he considers that 
‘elves, brownies, gnomes, and trolds were 
all at one time Scotch or Irish gods.”” The 
elves are as German and the trolls as Scan- 
dinavian as any demons can be, and the 
gnomes are merely the creation of the 
Cabalists: they never existed. As for the 
brownie, the house spirit, the Lar familiaris 
of our islands, he is by no means peculiar 
to the ‘“‘ Scotch and Irish.” But the best 
proof of Mr. Spalding’s confusion of ideas 
on mythological subjects is given by the 
following marvellous surmise about Balder, 
Héder, and the mistletoe :— 

“An attempt was made to identify Balda 
‘the beautiful’ with Christ—a confusion of 
character that may go far towards accounting 
for a custom joyously observed by our fore- 
fathers at Christmastide, but which the false 
modesty of modern society has nearly succeeded 
in banishing from amongst us; for Balda was 
slain by Loké with a branch of mistletoe, and 
Christ was betrayed by Judas with a kiss.” 

It is a pleasure to turn from the flimsy or 
foolish books on mythology and folk-lore, to 
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which we are too often exposed, to such a 
solid piece of good work as the collection 
of essays, both learned and wise, which 
Prof. Felix Liebrecht has lately published, 
under the title of ‘Zur Volkskunde.’ Over 
the whole of the wide field of popular fiction 
his well-trained eye roves freely. With all 
that has been written about the mytho- 
logical legends, the fantastic tales, the 
pathetic and comic poetry of the common 
people of all lands, he is thoroughly familiar. 
And he has not only the learning which 
enables him to bring together on any sub- 
ject as many parallel passages as may be 
required, but also the judgment which 
enables him to select what is worthy of 
preservation, and to condemn all that is 
false or feeble or deserving only of being 
consumed by critical fire. In the present 
volume he has brought together a number 
of his contributions to various scientific and 
literary journals—articles not of temporary 
interest, but of lasting worth, forming 
altogether a book of reference most valuable 
to the comparative mythologist and the 
student of popular literature. In the first 
part he deals with various legends, such as 
the stories about the fortunes of Robert 
the Devil and Godiva, the tragedy of the 
Mouse Tower, and the mystery of the Dead of 
Lustnau. Next he deals with the Avadinas, 
the Chinese versions of old Indian tales, 
with a certain number of time-honoured 
jokes of which the world seems never weary, 
and with the popular poetry of the modern 
Greeks, special attention being paid to the 
songs of the Cypriotes. Then come a 
number of excellent essays upon various 
mythological tales, such as the story of 
Cupid and Psyche compared with the other 
forms of the legend telling how a mortal 
was loved by an immortal, whether ending 
tragically, as in the case of Zeus and Semele, 
or happily, as in the main part of the tradi- 
tions on which is based our ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast’; dealing also with savage customs, 
such as the burying alive of men or women 
under new buildings, and with more genial 
rites, such as the cultus of the maypole. 
The last sections deal with certain popular 
words and phrases, and also with a few 
literary subjects, such as the sources of the 
romance of Barlaam and Josaphat (the 
Christian rendering of the Indian legend of 
Buddha) or those of the poem of Wolf- 
dietrich. Whatever is the subject treated, 
there is always brought to bear upon it 
an amount of acuteness and erudition which 
renders the essay devoted to it a store- 
house of information which deserves to be 
highly prized by all who study the ques- 
tions to which legends and superstitions 
give rise. 

The second volume of the Folk-lore Record 
is a pleasing proof of the activity of ‘Mr. 
Thoms’s society.” Mr. Lang contributes a 
brightly written and interesting preface. 
Four transcripts by the late Mr. Thomas 
Wright are communicated by Mr. Thoms. 
Mr. Sibree writes on Malagasy Folk-lore, 
Mr. Coote on the Neo-Latin Fay, Mr. Fleay 
on Chaucer’s Folk-lore, Miss Carrington on 
‘‘the White Paternoster,’ and there are 
other interesting papers. 
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The Story of Barbara: her Splendid Misery 
and her Gilded Cage. By the Author of 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret.’ 3 vols. (Max- 
well.) 

Greene Ferne Farm. By Richard Jefferies. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mademoiselle de Mersac. By W. E. Norris. 
3 vols. (Same publishers.) 

Her Dignity and Grace. By H.C. 3 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
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3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Julian Cloughton. By G. J. Greville. (Marcus 
Ward & Co.) 

Hurst-Carewe. 
& Co.) 

Nana. Par E. Zola. 

Miss Brappon’s new book has been singu- 

larly unlucky in its name. Even now 

that she has altered it she has narrowly 
avoided another infringement of a title, for 

‘The Story of Barbara’ certainly comes 

rather near to ‘ Barbara’s History,’ a name 

which, it may be presumed, is the property 
of Miss Amelia B. Edwards. Miss Braddon 
says Barbara is a mere Christian name, andno 
doubt there might be a question whether an 
author should be allowed to get the exclusive 
right to call a book by such a name, when no 
property can be obtained by a tradesman in 
ordinary English words used to describe his 
wares. Fortunately Miss Braddon’s books 
do not need the recommendation of a catch- 
ing title. That ‘The Story of Barbara’ is by 
the author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ will 
be enough for most people. And although 
the new book does not show the happy 
ingenuity of plot that first made Miss 

Braddon’s great success, it has merits of 

another kind which few others of the author’s 

novels have possessed. She has probably 
never written anything better than the 
opening chapters of ‘The Story of Barbara.’ 

The two pretty sisters and their pretty 

mother, living humbly but in refinement in 

an obscure suburban lane, their troubles 
about money, their advertisement for a ‘‘ par- 
tial boarder,’ his arrival, and the love- 
making which naturally follows, are all 
described in a manner which is at once life- 
like and fascinating, showing a delicacy of 
touch for which most readers would hardly 
have given the author credit, and a bright- 
ness, gaiety, and good sense which could 
only be rivalled by Miss Flossie her- 
self. The story is not of the same merit 
throughout; it breaks down when the old 
machinery for bringing about the inevit- 
able misunderstanding is set to work. The 
reader’s attention certainly feels a sudden 
strain when he begins to hear of a sup- 
pressed letter. Afterwards Miss Braddon 
returns in some measure to her old arts. 
There is an attempted murder by poison 
and a successful suicide, and then things 
get righted. Though it is to be regretted 
that these means of managing a plot should 
have been resorted to, when there seemed 
to be a promise of something much fresher 
and much better, it cannot for a moment 
be denied that they are used with skill. 

One sees the hand of the practised artificer ; 

if the work is commonplace and uninterest- 

ing, it is at least done in a workmanlike 
manner. 
‘Greene Ferne Farm’ is a kind of novel, 


vols. 


By H. E. 8. (Ward, Lock 


(Paris, Charpentier.) 








but it comes of one stock with ‘The Game- 
keeper at Home’ and ‘The Amateur 
Poacher.’ The material of all three is the 
same, but while in the ‘Gamekeeper’ and 
the ‘Poacher’ Mr. Jefferies has been content 
to employ ar interest merely descriptive and 
historical, in the ‘Farm’ he has bent his 
facts to a romantic use, and strung them 
together on a thin thread of fictitious narra- 
tive. Add to this that the ‘Farm’ is more 
picturesquely and carefully written, is more 
literary in intent and execution, than the 
‘Poacher’ and its companions, and enough 
will have been said of it in connexion with 
them. It is, in its way, a very pleasant work. 
Mr. Jefferies, still at his old trick of listening 
and watching, has this time concerned him- 
self with men as well as animals. He proves 
that, in so far as their externals are con- 
cerned, he knows his rustics well. They 
are cleverly sketched and cleverly differen- 
tiated. Whether he wishes to reproduce 
a brace of chuckle-heads a-wooing, or a 
village elder talking, or a set of cronies 
gossiping, he does what he would do in 
a light, graphic, realistic kind of way, 
with great neatness and dexterity. It must 
be added that, away from what is mannered 
and eccentric, he is not successful, and 
that he has not the knack of portraying 
heroes and heroines. It must be noted, too, 
that the interest of the ‘Farm,’ as of its 
predecessors, is mainly derived from Mr. 
Jefferies’s extraordinary familiarity with 
nature’s aspects and the citizens of 
nature’s commonwealth. Ordinarily his 
figures are either detached and individual 
sketches or mere adjuncts to the landscape 
in which they are set. Old Andrew Fisher, 
for instance, is a clever piece of portraiture 
of a certain sort, and the scene where he 
is found dead, sitting at the window in his 
great beehive chair, “with the glint of the 
crescent moon upon his eyeball,”’ is uncom- 
monly picturesque; but Andrew Fisher is 
far less interesting, and far worse treated 
artistically, than Andrew Fisher’s mill, 
and garden, and wmill-stones. The 
interest of the night ride on the Downs 
centres not in the riders, though their 
plight is critical enough, but in the sights 
and sounds of night themselves. The lover 
watching for his mistress (p. 119) is of alto- 
gether secondary importance to the hare 
that comes to browse before him while he 
watches. All this to the contrary, ‘ Greene 
Ferne Farm’ is an unusually readable book. 
It is, above all, a book for youngsters, 
though doubtless it was intended for their 
elders; and if Mr. Jefferies would only con- 
descend to write a novel for boys, and leave 
novel-writing for grown men and women to 
those who better understand their require- 
ments, it seems certain that he might pro- 
duce a sounder and stronger boys’ book 
than the world has had since ‘ Masterman 
Ready.’ 

The flavour of Mr. Norris’s new novel is, 
on the whole, undecided, but it wants not 
much of the positive quality to be rather 
bitter. Jeanne de Mersac is a young and 
lovely inhabitant of Algiers, who is wooed 
by a couple of suitors at one and the same 
time. Ope is the Marquis de St. Luc, a 
Parisian ex-dandy, with an excellent heart 
and a bad reputation ; the other is a certain 
Mr. Barrington, an English country gentle- 
man, with lots of talent, amiability, and good 
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looks, a great deal of vanity, not much depth 
of character, and but a little share of heart. 
With Barrington, as a matter of course, the 
qustere and intellectual De Mersac fallsin love. 
Mr. Norris does not think that Barrington 
and Jeanne could have been happy together, 
and he has written three volumes to tell his 
reasons for thinking so. Told in a single 
volume by Mr. Henry James, Mademoiselle 
de Mersac’s story would have been a great 
deal more convincing and amusing than it 
is. For the most part the book is neutral- 
tinted; but it is well meant and honestly 
wrought, and there are certain character 
sketches in it that are by no means devoid 
of merit. It affords some pleasant glimpses 
of Algerine manners and society, and it may 
be read easily, if without much positive 
interest. 

‘Her Dignity and Grace’ is for 
the most part a pastoral story, though 
it occasionally diverges into mild sen- 
sationalism and transparent mystery. 
The pastoral scenes and characters are 
better in intention than in execution, for 
there is a good deal of suggestion in the 
rural topics and delineations in which the 
story abounds, but not much of the pure, 
unmistakable savour of nature, such as Mr. 
Hardy or Miss Black knows how to recog- 
nize and reproduce. The author scarcely 
attempts (to mention only one point) to 
make the humbler characters talk in their 
natural dialect, and at best the effort is not 
very successful. Some of the rustic folk are 
quaint enough in their way, but their odd 
speeches would often suit a Cornishman or 
a Welshman as well as a Yorkshireman. 
There is, however, a large balance of 
strength as against feebleness in ‘Her 
Dignity and Grace,’ which is not the work 
of a writer to whom writing ought to be 
sternly forbidden. The romance contains 
promise of better performance to come, and 
is in itself both pleasant and readable. 

There is not very much that is bad in ‘A 
Fearful Adversary,’ and still less that is 
good. The story as a whole is commonplace, 
and the style almost invariably mediocre, so 
that a sentence may serve as a sample, to 
better purpose than the brick of Scholasticus. 
‘The hero is introduced to us in this 
fashion :— 

*¢ Jim was in a Government office, and having 

a snug property of his own, added to which his 
wife had something, with expectations, they 
were enabled to keep a comfortable and elegant 
house, and to receive their friends, if not 
exactly en prince, at all events in a thoroughly 
good style.” 
Mr. Jillard’s characters range up and down 
the scale of human classification, from Lord 
Broadacre and the Lady FitzAltimont to 
rascally lawyers’ clerks and forgers, so that 
probably many tastes would be more or less 
satisfied by a discriminating perusal of his 
story. 

‘Julian Cloughton’ is the uneventful 
history of a Norwich chorister-boy, and its 
interest lies in a considerable display of 
local knowledge and some facility in the 
vernacular dialect which still obtains in 
East Anglia. There is but little plot or 
purpose in the story, which meanders un- 
excitingly along, like the Yare and Wensum 
themselves. But the author has an eye for 
the picturesque, and of this there is more 
in the old cathedral city and the bold 








Norfolk sea-coast than persons unac- 
quainted with the district would be apt to 
imagine. The fishermen, gipsies, and others 
are tolerably lifelike ; there is a good deal 
of local patriotism in the spirit of the author, 
and many of the allusions will have their 
interest for natives. A more lively story 
might have been imagined, and perhaps 
even the local colouring is slightly super- 
ficial. 

‘Hurst-Carewe’ is a slight story, dealing 
almost exclusively with four characters, 
eschewing anything like dramatic art or 
even conversational variety, and aiming at 
little more than a straightforward narra- 
tive of a family jar and a reconciliation. 
There is no humour, no introduced incident 
or “episode,” and the pathos is rather 
described as existing than actually present 
in the story. This understood, the tale is 
fairly well told. The author is inexpe- 
rienced and without the resources on which 
a novel-writer ought to be able to draw at 
will; but there is little bad grammar, and 
less bad taste. Thousands of worse books 
are constantly issued from the press; but 
there are also hundreds of better ones which 
ought never to be published at all. The 
passable story-writers of the present day 
are perhaps ten times as numerous as 
those who wrote two generations ago, and 
even now we could spare more than nine- 
tenths. This need not imply the condemna- 
tion of “H. E. S.,” though it might of 
‘Hurst-Carewe.’ He, or she, may produce 
something stronger and more interesting 
than this first attempt; otherwise it would be 
a mistaken kindness to bid him try again. 

M. Zola’s ‘Nana’ has displeased his 
French admirers and disgusted the general 
Parisian public during its appearance in the 
Voltaire in feuilleton form. The author can 
hardly hope that it should be liked in 
England. It is a record of the most re- 
pulsive scenes in the life of a courtesan, 
into which is introduced an attack on the 
private character of an English prince, as 
abominable as M. Daudet’s onslaught upon 
the Duc de Morny. 








HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Murray has sent us a work in two 
volumes, entitled Rheinsberg: Memorials of 
Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia, 
by Mr. Andrew Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton, in his 
preface, makes a kind of apology to his reader 
for his book not being longer. He could, he 
says, have spun it out to ten times the actual 
length, but as it is he has retrenched and 
abridged on every side, remembering Voltaire’s 
axiom that “le secret d’ennuyer est celui de 
tout dire.” After having toiled through 
these two volumes the reader will hardly trust 
himself to think what the book might have 
resembled had not Mr. Hamilton happily 
recalled Voltaire’s dictum. The raison d’étre 
of this work it is hard to find. Rheinsberg was 
a country house situated in the dreary Mark of 
Brandenburg, where Frederick the Great lived 
for the four years of his life that intervened be- 
tween his release from imprisonment and his 
accession, where he improved his education, 
wrote his stilted verses, amused himself with 
boon companions, philosophized and sentiment- 
alized—important years, no doubt, for his 
inner development, but years of which the 
record given by Mr. Carlyle more than suf- 
fices. Mr. Hamilton, however, has deemed 
it needful to glean where Mr. Carlyle has 
reaped, but it is only stubble that he has found. 





At great length the reader is furnished with 
biographies of all Frederick’s companions, 
though they are none of them persons of emi- 
nent gifts or of historical interest, with accounts 
of the house, its contents, and the alterations 
effected by Frederick, with speculations as to 
the feelings of the princess, and details concern- 
ing the ladies-in-waiting and how they drank 
their coffee. Mr. Hamilton grows quite plain- 
tive when he says that some hours of the day, 
‘‘with the jokes and refreshments peculiar to 
them, are a blank to us.” There are really 
no materials for a new detailed history of these 
years, and Mr. Hamilton is driven to conjectures. 
His volumes are largely occupied with sentences 
commencing ‘“‘ we may suppose,” ‘‘we can 
imagine,” ‘‘no doubt,” ‘‘we may take it for 
granted,” ‘‘it is not unlikely,” and so forth, 
phrases that are an abomination to the true 
historian. And yet, notwithstanding all these 
conjectures, Mr. Hamilton has been unable to 
fill up the 300 pages of his first volume, which 
deals with Frederick, with that personage’s 
shadow. He has had to devote long pages 
to himself, what ‘‘fun” he found it leaving 
Berlin for Rheinsberg, how his landlady was 
blonde and wanted to sell her house, the wait- 
ing-maid dirty, and much more just as little to 
the purpose. Still Prince Henry, with whom 
the second volume is nominally concerned, fares 
yet worse. Prince Henry, in fact, only re- 
sided at Rheinsberg at intervals, and his history 
is in no wise bound up with this chdteau. Mr. 
Hamilton, therefore, at last frankly abandons the 
attempt to fill the second volume with the deeds 
of Prince Henry, and gives us instead long details 
about himself, his advice to his landlady, and 
his walks through the neighbourhood of Rheins- 
berg, which he declares is prettier and greener 
than is generally supposed. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hamilton will another time expend his 
undoubted faculty for honest and painstaking 
research upon a more profitable theme. The 
excessive hero-worship paid to Frederick in 
Germany may make even this book palatable to 
Germans ; the less enthusiastic interest of Eng- 
lishmen is more than satisfied by Mr. Carlyle’s 
biography. 

How to Write the History of a Parish, by Mr. 
J. Charles Cox (Bemrose & Sons), is a most 
useful book, and has no serious fault, except the 
very uncommon one of being far too small. Few 
persons know how to write a parish history, and 
of those few but a small minority have the 
ability to instruct others in that most difficult 
art. It is, therefore, somewhat provoking that 
Mr. Cox, who evidently could do the work so 
well, has felt it to be his duty to keep within 
such exceedingly narrow limits. We gather 
from the preface that his booklet—the word is 
Mr. Cox’s own—has been issued as a guide for 
those who are said to be about to write a history 
of the county of Lincoln. A prospectus of this 
intended work has been published. We are not 
very hopeful that the scheme will ever bear 
fruit ; but if there be no other result than the 
little book before us, the labour of those who 
have tried to induce local people to care for 
their annals will not have been in vain. To 
write the history of even the smallest manor or 
parish in a creditable way is a grave matter, 
not to be undertaken by any one, however 
learned, without serious study. It is, therefore, 
to be feared that a gigantic work like a history 
of Lincolnshire, if divided among a multitude 
of hands, will in many of its portions be done 
in an inaccurate and misleading way. The 
parochial division, which seems the most natural 
one to us now, will, except in careful and accom- 
plished hands, lead to endless confusion. With- 
out entering into the vexed question whether 
the land divisions known as parishes or those 
known as manors are the earlier in eastern 
England, it cannot be impressed too strongly on 
the minds of students that the boundaries of 
manors and parishes are frequently—generally 
indeed —not the same; that a parish may 
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have three, four, or five manors or bits 
of manors in it; that, on the other hand, 
@ manor may extend over many parishes 
or parts thereof. Mr. Cox, no doubt, knows 
this as well as we do, yet he will find it nearly 
impossible to impress this elementary fact on 
the minds of would-be topographers. For this 
reason we are sorry that he has not made a pro- 
minent point of the important place manor rolls 
fill in local history. No one can read in them 
without gradually acquiring the knowledge that 
the manorial idea is divergent from the parochial. 
This is really the only serious blemish there is 
to point out. For the purpose of keeping the 
book small, the information is on all points 
highly condensed, but it is, with trifling excep- 
tions, uniformly accurate, and directs attention 
to many things which local antiquaries, old and 
new have passed over to our great loss. Many 
people who have written books on local history 
ave seemed to think that the squires and the 
parsons of former days were the only persons 
worth studying. Mr. Cox, on the other hand, 
has a keen insight into the value of knowledge 
about the peasant life of the days that are 
gone, and gives wholesome advice when he 
says that attention should not be given to the 
manor-house alone, but that ‘‘ all old domestic 
work is worth chronicling......and the annalist 
of a parish should not be above transcribing 
all the initials and dates so frequently seen 
on lintel stones. As a rule, every house 
or cottage, not obviously modern, that has 
stone buttresses, a moulded wall-plate or 
string-course, or bevelled stone mullions to the 
windows, is worthy of careful examination.” 
And when he tells his reader in another place 
that ‘‘ every scrap of paper of past generations, 
showing the inner working of parochial life, 
possesses some interest of its own, and future 
generations will thank us for their preservation,” 
we wish the higher ecclesiastical authorities 
would lay this matter to heart. It is surely 
the duty of archdeacons to take care that the 
records in the parish chest are preserved as 
much as to push forward the restoration of the 
fabrics. What endeavours they may make in 
that direction we know not, yet on many 
occasions it has been found that this class of 
documents is being wantonly made away with. 
There are two passages on field-names which 
are valuable, as putting in a few words the im- 
portant subjects which these old words help to 
illustrate. Is Mr. Cox quite sure that the 
duplicate Pipe Rolls are now in the British 
Museum? We have a strong impression, 
though it does not amount to absolute cer- 
tainty, that they have been sent to the Public 
Record Office. We are, however, certain that 
he has made a slip in stating that Domesday is 
ng in the Chapter House at Westminster. 
t was removed some years ago to the office in 
Fetter Lane. 

Sittingbourne, and the Names of Lands and 
Houses in or near It. By W. A. Scott Robert- 
son. (Sittingbourne, Parrett.)—The publication 
by local societies of original records relating to 
their districts opens up to those who know how 
to use it a vast mass of material, the existence 
of which is often unsuspected by the country 
antiquary unversed in the riches of the Record 
Office. The recent printing by the Kentish 
Society of an early Subsidy Roll of their county 
was no doubt the chief cause of the issue 
of Canon Robertson’s excellent little book, 
which contains some striking results of a care- 
ful comparison between the names of existing 
localities and those of their long-forgotten pro- 
caer A few examples will suffice to show 

ow interesting is this part of the canon’s book, 
and how valuable similar material to that which 
forms its foundation would be to other topo- 
graphers if other societies followed the spirited 
lead of the Kentish association. There are now 
a mill and a field called Perriwinckle, for no ob- 
vious reason, neither the mill nor the enclosure 
being shaped like the shell, nor notable for the 





growth of the plant. If we turn back, however, 
to the records of 1288 and subsequent years, we 
find the surname of Pynewygel and Pynywiggel 
occurring in the district, and the difficulty is at 
anend. In Borden, too, are still Posier’s farm 
and Wren’s farm, and similar research shows that 
William Poser and Robert Wrenne were residents 
in Borden so long ago as 1327. Many other cor- 
responding specimens are given by the author, 
who appears to be well acquainted with the 
history of every field and house in the district. 
Some few only of the derivations seem a little 
far-fetched, e. g., when Bargain’s alias Balgames 
hill is derived (p. 16) from Ball-game’s-hill, ‘‘a 
recreation ground where games of ball were 
played.” Apart from a hill being the least 
likely place on which games of ball would be 
played, it seems more probable that the place 
took its name from some one of the surname of 
Balgame (corrupted from Ballingham) living 
there. Marchant Street, again (p. 17), may 
have taken its name from Peter and John 
Marchant, who were ratepayers near it in 1327, 
but the more obvious derivation is preferable. 
May not Keycol (p. 19) be a transcriber’s error 
for Seycol or sea coal? The two places named 
Vigo possibly took their names from vicus, and 
may be the sites of Roman villages, as suggested 
at p. 6, but more probably owe their origin to 
reminiscences of one or other of the English 
victories of that name, in the same way 
that many localities in parks and elsewhere 
have been called Quebec, Waterloo, &c. The 
contention that the termination ‘‘ Hall,” in 
East Hall and Pope’s Hall, was the Roman 
aula seems equally unfounded, for in many 
parts of England we find the names of West 
Hall, East Hall, and Nether Hall used in one 
village to distinguish the relative positions of the 
residences of the lords of three manors which 
comprised the parish. Possibly a little more 
might have been said of the early holdings in 
Sittingbourne, but of course it is very difficult to 
identify any place occurring in very early records 
which is of less consequence than a manor- 
house. The life grant by Edward III. of a shop, 
a vacant piece of land, and fourteen acres in 
‘*Sydyngbourn” to John Broun, one of his 
farriers, as a reward for good service, is not 
mentioned, nor is any locality ascribed to the 
land, here called ‘‘Suthlond,” which Roger 
Savage had in 9 Edward II., nor to any of the 
houses which Silvester le Hermite held here in 
39 Henry III. The hermitage itself would 
appear to have been at Scamel, and was possibly 
the site of the old hospital of St. Thomas 
i Becket there, mentioned at p. 31. Besides 
the interesting information as to the derivation 
of place-names mentioned above, the little book 
contains much pleasant and instructive reading. 
We have a good example given at p. 19 of 
the custom which once obtained of naming the 
village inn from the chief charge on the lord’s 
shield, the Black Lion at Bobbing commemo- 
rating the arms of the family of Savage, who 
were long lords of that manor, and whose arms 
were argent, six lions sable. At pp. 18-19 isa 
very plausible suggestion that the ‘‘ mysterious 
word ‘ ost’” or ‘‘ oast,” so well known in Kent, 
originally meant any kiln, and not a hop-kiln 
only, early references being given to brick-osts, 
tile-osts, and lime-osts, which indeed seem to 
satisfactorily settle the question. The curious 
Christian names of ‘‘Increased” and ‘‘ Re- 
member-death” are noted at p. 35; while at 
p- 23 et seq. is a very interesting account of 
the royal and other notable persons who made 
Sittingbourne their halting-place in travelling 
from London to the sea. 

The Memoirs of Dr. Richard Gilpin, of Scaleby 
Castle, in Cumberland, and his Posterity, origin- 
ally written in 1791, which has been edited by 
William Jackson, F.8.A., and printed at the 
expense of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian and Archzeological Society, is a 
disappointing work. Its interest, which is 
never great, is almost entirely local and con- 





fined to the family, and what little there is of 
value might have been condensed into a smaller 
compass with great advantage. The Rev. Dr. 
Richard Gilpin, born in 1625, led an uneventful 
life as rector of Greystoke, in Cumberland, till 
his death, 1699. His eldest son, William 
Gilpin, Recorder of Carlisle, many of whose 
letters are here printed, died in 1724, leaving 
five sons and three daughters. The history of 
the elder sons is disposed of in a few lines, but. 
that of John Bernard Gilpin, the youngest son, 
born in 1701, died in 1776, is given at length, 
and is to a certain extent interesting. He was 
in the army, and resided at Carlisle as captain 
of an independent company of invalids, and was 
there in 1745 when the young Pretender took 
the town. Too much space is, however, devoted 
to his letters and those of his wife. An auto- 
biography of his eldest son, the Rev. William 
Gilpin, born in 1724, concludes the volume, and 
those who care to read the career of a fairly 
successful schoolmaster and clergyman can do 
so here at considerable length. He died at 
Boldre, in Hampshire, in 1804. In a pocket of 
the cover of this book is the most gigantic fold- 
ing pedigree which has probably ever been 
offered to the public. This useless affair, which 
is seven feet wide and about one and a half feet. 
high, professes to record some twenty descents. 
of the Gilpin family, but as dates prior to 1500 
were apparently unknown to its compilers, it is. 
practically of no real value. We really think 
that the funds of a county society might be 
turned to better use than printing such family 
records as these, especially when there are so 
many other documents of much local interest 
which deserve to be permanently recorded in 
print. 

The History of Garstang, in the County of Lan- 
caster. By Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick, F.S.A. 
Parts I. and II. complete. (Printed for the: 
Chetham Society.)—Garstang is, next to Kirk- 
ham (the history of which Col. Fishwick has 
already published), the largest parish in the 
extensive hundred of Amounderness, in North 
Lancashire. It contains fourteen townships, 
which are here separately treated at some 
length. The church of the parish, dedieated to. 
St. Helen, anciently belonged to the Abbey of 
Cokersand, but after the dissolution of the 
monasteries the advowson passed into the pos- 
session of private families, of whom that of the 
Richmonds was perhaps the most important, 
and of whom little was known prior to the pub- 
lication of this work. Of the two chapels of 
ease, that of Pilling is the more interesting, 
dating back by tradition to the twelfth century. 
The parish registers begin in 1567, and are in a. 
fair state of preservation, and the extracts 
which Col. Fishwick prints are of much value in 
the elucidation of local family history. The 
vicars of Garstang are numerous, but, like those 
of all the other Lancashire parishes, the list. 
here given is very defective in the pre-Reforma- 
tion period, owing to the Bishop’s Registers at. 
Lichfield not having been examined, and the 
presentations thence extracted. It is to be 
hoped that the time is not far distant when the 
complete list of institutions from these Registers 
will be printed, and become available for all 
local historians. The most important of the 
vicars was undoubtedly the well-known Puritan 
theologian and writer, Isaac Ambrose, who was 
at Garstang from 1655 to 1662. Col. Fishwick 
has devoted considerable attention to his life 
and to the history of the Ambrose family, and 
with most satisfactory results. Other well- 
known clergymen who held this vicarage were 
Richard Wroe, afterwards Warden of Man- 
chester, Legh Richmond, and Thomas Hunter,. 
a voluminous writer of the last century. Of the 
old halls in the parish and the families which once 
owned them this history contains good accounts, 
accompanied by pedigrees, on which much care 
appears to have been expended. The most im- 
portant of these families are Rigmayden of Wed- 
acre, Plesington of Dimples, Catterall of Catter- 
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all, &e., Brockholes of Heton, and Claughton and 
Whitehead of Claughton. These volumes are 
undoubtedly an improvement on the similar 
works which Col. Fishwick has previously pub- 
lished. There is a greater use made of original 
and unpublished documents, and the references 
to authorities are generally accurately given. 
‘There are, however, many careless misprints, in 
addition to the long list which the reader is 
asked to correct for himself. Whenever the 
history of Lancashire comes to be written, these 
volumes will be of the greatest service, and in 
the mean time the Chetham Society does well 
to publish them. But a propos of that Society, 
the balance-sheet which is here given is by no 
means creditable to the Council, the large 
number of defaulting members being most un- 
satisfactory, especially in a society of which the 
membership is limited. } 

The new half-yearly number (LIV.) of the 
Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History 
Magazine (Devizes, Bull) contains a fourth 
selection from the valuable ‘ Longleat Papers,’ 
edited, like the former examples, by the Rev. 
Canon Jackson, F.S.A. We have already given 
some specimens of these papers, the interest of 
which does not fall off in the present series, the 
judicious notes of the editor atfording, as usual, 
every aid to the reader. We have first some 
letters addressed from Sir Thomas Smith to 
Sir John Thynne, one of which, dated Sep- 
tember 18th, 1574, and another November 4th 
of the same year, illustrate Strype’s statement 
in the ‘Life of Smith’ that Queen Elizabeth 
about this period became “ irresolute,” and 
would not be troubled on matters of business, 
forbidding even Dudley and Hatton to,move 
suits to her. In the present instance the rpquest 
was for the grant of some land that the Queen 
held in the midst of the suitor’s, Lord Thynne’s, 
personal estate; but Elizabeth, who wag then 
on her progress into the west of England, 
refused the application. ‘‘ First she asked,” 
says Sir John Smith, who was then Secretary 
of State, and pleaded for his friend, ‘‘if you 
would not be content that she should be your 
neighbour as well as another?...... In the end 
she said in her progress she wold be trobled 
with no sewtes. When she came to Hampton 
Courte or a standing house I might move it 
again.” The accumulation of business on ac- 
count of such delay makes Sir Thomas declare 
that “‘we had need within a while to have a 
horse or an ass to carry bills after us, increasing 
daily and never despatched.” An attempt to 
secure her favour was made by the present from 
Thynne of a fine jewel, with which, together 
with the good cheer she received at Longleat, 
she was so delighted as to say that ‘no earl in 
England had ever given her such a gift.” An 
old account-book at Longleat explains that this 
jewel was ‘‘ called a Phenix, set with one great 
emeralde, fifty other dyamonds and rubies, with 
an appendant Perll at the same, which my 
master gave to Her Majesty, being at Longleat 
2d Sept. 1574: bought of Henrie Pope of 
London for 140/.” But even the cost of 
the ‘‘Phenix” was not to be compared to 
the Earl of Essex’s outlay for jewels presented 
‘to Her Majesty, as recorded in one of these 
papers. In the remarkable estimate of that 
noble’s ‘‘expenses in Queen Elizabeth’s service,” 
as made out by Sir Gelly Meyrick, his steward, 
no less a sum than 11,000/. is set down for 
“‘Jewells given to her Mate as new year’s 
gyftes and att other tymes.” But quite as com- 
mendable generosity was ‘‘my Lord’s gyftes to 
pore soldyers and men thatt had no means and 
were owt of entertainment. It is and hath 
been,” continues the steward, “‘more than I 
will state ; and sure I am it hath bynne for her 
Mate’* honor that pore men myght have relife.” 
‘Two letters from Samuel Daniel, successor to 
Spenser as Poet Laureate, supply the newly 
ascertained fact that in 1608 he was acting as 
farm bailiff to Edward Seymour, Earl of Hert- 
ford, grandson of Protector Somerset, at South 








Wraxall, near Bradford-on-Avon. He appears 
at the time to have been writing his poetical 
history, of which Michael Drayton says, as 
might be said of Michael Drayton himself, 
His Rimes were smooth, his metres well did close, 
But yet his matter better fitted prose. 

But perhaps the most striking letters here are 
from Dr. Guy Carlton, Bishop of Chichester, to 
the Secretary of State about the reception given 
to the Duke of Monmouth on his returning 
from abroad without King Charles IT.’s leave. 
Lord Grey’s ‘‘ Harbinger,” we are told, went 
out with a crowd of ‘‘ the scum of the city” to 
bring in the duke, no gentleman being of 
the company. But, strangely enough, and 
this shows how much more powerful is a 
dean than a bishop, “‘ our great clergymen,” 
says Bishop Carlton, “‘in this cathedral, caused 
him to be welcomed with bells and bonefires, 
their own bonefire being made before the doore 
where the Duke lodged...... Dr. Edes officiates as 
a chaplane and said grace at supper to him and 
Breman the great villain of this part of England, 
he and Penn.” This was Saturday night ; next 
day Dr. Edes conducted the duke from his 
lodging to the cathedral, where he was placed in 
the dean’s seat. For not joining in these demon- 
strations the bishop was called an “old Popish 
rogue,” his house being fired into and attacked 
with stones. An original document, here trans- 
lated by Canon Jackson, is the form of consecra- 
tion of thirty-six virgin nuns, at Amesbury, in 
1327, the first being Domina Isabella de Lan- 
caster, daughter of Henry Plantagenet, Earl of 
Lancaster, son of Edmund Crouchback, son of 
King Henry III. An article on some of the 
‘Rarer Species of Birds’ about Salisbury, by 
Rev. A. P. Morres; another on the history of 
the parish of Yalesbury, by the Rev. A. C. 
Smith; and an important contribution, from 
documents in the Bodleian Library, on ‘The Pro- 
posed Repeal of the Test and Penal Statutes by 
James II., in 1688,’ by Sir George Duckett, 
Bart., help to compose an excellent number of 
the Wilts Magazine. 

Mr. Freeman has published, through Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., a third series of Historical 
Essays, reprinted from various reviews. They 
are all marked by the author’s usual fervour 
and learning. The best of them, or, at any rate, 
those containing most novel matter, are ‘The 
Illyrian Emperors and their Land’ and ‘The 
Normans at Palermo,’ both of which originally 
appeared in the British Quarterly. There is 
also an excellent essay on ‘ Medizeval and Modern 
Greece,’ reproducing Mr. Freeman’s well-known 
views, and being, in fact, a redaction of three 
review articles. It is a pity Mr. Freeman has 
not struck out of this pleasant volume sundry 
passages relating to the politics of the day, 
which will certainly annoy many of his readers. 
Some petulant notes, too, have been added, 
which are also objectionable. 

The Last Hours of Count Solms (Golding & 
Lawrence) is the title of an historical pamphlet 
originally written in 1695, but now published 
for the first time by J. Herbert Cooke, F.S.A. 
A retentive reader of ‘Tristram Shandy’ may 
remember how Corporal Trim ‘‘ made a shift to 
tell the story, so that priests and virgins might 
have listened to it,” of the defeat of Solms at 
the battle of Steenkirk, the criticisms of Uncle 
Toby and Yorick on the behaviour of William’s 
favourite Dutch general in that engagement 
being much in keeping with Lord Macaulay’s 
reflections on his reputed military misconduct. 
Mr. Cooke, in a clearly written introduction, 
tells us that he discovered among some family 
papers the MS. he has here transcribed, which 
contains what purports to be a verbatim report 
of a long conversation between Count Solms 
and the Duke of Luxembourg, the victor at the 
battle of Landen, wherein Solms was mortally 
wounded. A study of this narrative will give 
a deeper insight into the facts that led to the 
alternate successes of William III. and the 
Grand Monarque in Flanders than was possessed 





by Trim, Toby, or Yorick, or even by Lord 
Macaulay, the details therein supplied having been 
taken down immediately from the lips of Count 
Solms and Luxembourg by the secretary of the 
former, in a friendly and final interview between 
these great soldiers, and revised by Solms just 
before his death. The French king intended, 
not only at the head of his army, but in company 
with the high-born ladies of his voluptuous 
court, to penetrate to the heart of Brabant, and 
there take the field against William; but having 
in ‘fa jolly humour” contided his design to one 
of these ladies, the secret took wing and reached 
the ears of the English king, who, with timely 
haste, got to Brabant in advance of the French 
regiments. Louis was so disappointed at being 
thus intercepted that he sent forward his army 
without the ladies, with whom he stayed in 
dalliance at Paris. At least so Luxembourg 
here says, and it accords with Louis’s cha- 
racter. The dying command of Solms was 
that the account of his interview with Luxem- 
bourg should be immediately printed, but the 
latter having preferred that it should be kept 
secret, William, in obedience to his wish, forbade 
the publication, which is the reason that it has 
not hitherto seen the light. The tract is from 
the press of Bellows of Gloucester, and therefore 
handsomely printed. 

Lytes Cary Manor House, Somerset, and its 
Literary Associations, with Notices of Authors 
of the Lyte Family, from Queen Elizabeth to the 
Present Time. By William George. (Bristol, W. 
George.)—This pamphlet, which is illustrated 
with two photographs, is a painstaking study 
of a picturesque Tudor mansion that, during 
three centuries, has been the residence of a 
family of literary inclinations. Several of the 
Lytes, with the titles of their works, are 
to be found in Wood’s ‘Athen Oxonienses,’ 
and John Aubrey frequently refers to his 
‘‘dear grandfather Lyte.” But perhaps the 
best known of the family is the late Rev. 
H. C. Lyte, whose fervid hymn, “‘ Abide with 
me, fast falls the eventide,” is likely to keep its 
place in popular hymn-books for years to come. 
Besides a notice of this member, there are here 
many bibliographical particulars of the earlier 
Lytes not discoverable in Wood’s account. 


We can do no more here than chronicle the 
completion of Dr. W. Heyd’s most valuable 
and learned Geschichte des Levantehandels im 
Mittelalter, a work indispensable to students 
of Byzantine history. 

We have a large number of other historical 
publications on our table, which we can do little 
more than enumerate :—The fifth volume of the 
Correspondance de Philippe IT. sur les Affaires des 
Pays Bas, edited by M. Gachard, and sent to us 
by Messrs. Triibner, a most valuable instalment, 
containing documents drawn from Simaneas, and 
dealing with the administration of Don John of 
Austria in 1576-77 ; Le Rétablissement du Catho- 
licisme & Genéve, by M. A. Rilliet (Geneva, Georg), 
a rather sensational title to give to an account 
of the blustering conduct of Chauvigny, the 
agent of Louis XIV. at Geneva, who was re- 
called by his master ; Il Governo Feudale degli 
Abati del Monastero di S. Ambrogio Maggiore di 
Milano nella Terra di Civenna m Valassina, an 
interesting piece of local history by a Milan 
engineer, Signor Frassi; the first part of the 
Diplomata Regum et Imperatorwm Germanve 
(Hanover, Hahn), embracing the reigns of 
Conrad I. and Henry L., the first fruits of the 
new editorship of the ‘Monumenta Germaniz 
Historica’; and the second volume, sent to us 
by Messrs. Triibner, of Lothreisen’s valuable 
Geschichte der Franzisischen Literatur im XVII. 
Jahrhundert.—M. Brigola, of Milan, sends a 
handsome volume of the ‘ Bibliotheca Historica 
Italica,’ containing a Codice Diplomatico Laud- 
ense, edited by Signor Vignati. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE have received from Messrs. Longmans 
Russia and England from 1876 to 1880, by 
O. K., with a preface by Mr. Froude. We do not 
know why Madame de Novikoff, the author, has 
not put her name upon the title-page, inasmuch 
as though using initials only she speaks of her 
brothers by their names as such, and gives a 

rtrait of the one killed in Servia and dedicates 

er volume to hismemory. The subjects handled 
by Madame de Novikoff are too strictly political 
for us towrite at length about her book. When she 
touches upon past history she cannot be trusted. 
For instance, at p. 302 she describes at length 
the career of Alexander I., making him the great 
destroyer of Napoleon, but says nothing of the 
friendship and alliance of Tilsit. Napoleon, how- 
ever, she declares, speaks in ‘‘ terms of esteem 
and gratitude of his conqueror.” He called him 
**a Greek of the Lower Empire.” At p. 314 she 
says that ‘‘in 1871 Russia, with the sanction of 
all Europe, repealed the Black Sea clause of the 
Treaty of Paris—a reform which had been pro- 
posed by Austria four years before,” and neither 
mentions the high-handed manner in which 
Russia proposed to violate international law on 
that occasion, nor the fact that all the powers 
except Germany loudly protested. Madame de 
Novikoff probably knows through her brother-in- 
law, who was ambassador at Vienna, what is the 
undoubted fact, namely, that Austria and Italy 
offered us their alliance if we would fight. As 
Germany was unable to help Russia, had the 
alliance been accepted it would have been un- 
necessary to fight at all. A letter from M. 

mile de Laveleye, at p. 317, against the Bel- 

ian revolution and separation of Belgium and 

olland, is the most interesting portion of the 
book. At p. 347 there is a misprint of ‘‘ Eng- 
land” for India, which makes nonsense of a 
sentence. 


In Eminent Radicals In and Out of Parliament 
(Stewart & Co.) we have a handsome reprint 
of four-and-twenty articles contributed to a 
weekly contemporary by J. Morrison Davidson. 
Mr. Davidson thinks that ‘‘ to complete the roll 
of Eminent Radicals at least a score of other 
honourable names ought to be added”; but, he 
says, ‘‘these ‘Men of the Left’ I regard as the 
salt of our political world.” The sketches are 
vigorously drawn, and, while showing something 
of the personal histories of the men described, 
aim especially at bringing into bold relief their 
opinions on politics and other matters with a 
political bearing. About such well-known 
members of Parliament as Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright there was, of course, nothing fresh 
to be said, except in the way of criticism and 

raise from the author’s point of view ; but Mr. 

avidson is anxious to be impartial, and the 
thorough-going Radicals for whose instruction 
he writes may learn much from his reviews of 
the public lives of Mr. Joseph Cowen, Prof. 
Fawcett, Mr. Chamberlain, and others. In 
speaking of his heroes ‘‘ out of Parliament,” he 
goes somewhat wider afield. Mr. Spurgeon is 
made a text for some sharp strictures on Bap- 
tist doctrine, and under cover of Prof. Beesly’s 
and Mr. Bradlaugh’s names, Positivism and 
Atheism (the term is Mr. Davidson’s) are as 
stoutly attacked. Mr. Davidson’s second series 
begins with an interesting account of Mr. John 
Morley, whose political credentials will now be 
more carefully inquired into than heretofore, 
since he is one of the Liberal candidates for 
Westminster ; and it closes with a notice of Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, concerning whom we are told 
that “‘ any legislature might well be honoured 
by the presence of such a scholar, and any con- 
stituency in the kingdom might be proud of such 
a representative.” 

Tue Committee of the Liverpool Free Libraries 
report the continued progress of the institution 
in all its departments. The Picton Reading 
Room, now completed, forms a connecting link 
between the Brown Library and Museum on one 





side and the Walker Art Gallery on the other. 
Since the opening of the Picton Reading Room 
the arrangements for the readers have undergone 
modification. The old reading room is appro- 
priated to light literature and periodicals, the new 
room to science and general literature. 

THE Committee of the Free Libraries at 
Sheffield report that they have had to struggle 
with the difficulties created -by the expenditure 
which the Council incurred in former years, in- 
duced thereto by an anticipation which has not 
been realized, that Parliament would give a 
greater rating power. There has been a decline 
in the number of books lent since the maximum 
attained in 1876-7, in part due to the inadequate 
supply of new books. Much has been done to 
remove this, for while in 1876-7 the net addition 
of books to the libraries was only 850, last year 
it reached 2,833, an inadequate number, though 
more than three times higher than ‘‘ the starva- 
tion supply” of 1876-7. 

THE twelfth issue of the most complete and 
satisfactory of Clergy Lists, Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory (Cox), is before us. The editor seems to 
have still trouble with his correspondents, some 
of whom appear to be very foolish people. He 
is right in refusing to add largely to the bulk of 
his volume by giving the names of the wives 
of clergymen, even though, in many cases, they 
really rule their husbands’ parishes, or by men- 
tioning ‘‘chaplaincies to ex-colonial bishops,” 
&c.; and he shows great common sense in many 
of his remarks. It is curious to remark that of 
the clergy mentioned in the Directory of 1878 
36°48 per cent. were Cambridge, and 32°53 were 
Oxford, men. 

We have on our table Old Times revisited in 
the Borough and Parish of Lymington, Hants, by 
E. King (Hamilton),— History of Holland and 
Belgium, by W. C. Pearse (Collins),—-Historical 
Notes on Shipping, by P. L. Isaac (Potter),— 
Political Speeches in Scotland, by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. (Edinburgh, Elliot),— 
P. Vergili Maronis Aineidos Libri VII. et VIII, 
edited by A. Sidgwick(Cambridge Warehouse),— 
Doubling the Consonant, by Major-General J. C. 
Wood (C. Kegan Paul),—The Posies of Teach- 
ing to Read, by J. M. D. Meiklejohn (Chambers), 
—Elementary Geography, Standard ITI., by W. G. 
Baker (Blackie),—Mathematical Tables, by J. M. 
Pierce (Boston, Ginn & Heath),—A Treatise on 
Fuel, by R. Galloway (Triibner),—Healing by 
Laying on of Hands, by J. Mack (Burns),— 
Glyde’s Suffolk Almanac for 1880 (Ipswich, 
Glyde),—Miecislas, from the Original by T. L. 
Oxley (Kerby & Endean),—and Robin’s Carol, 
edited by the Rev. C. Bullock (‘‘Hand and 
Heart” Publishing Office). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Eale’s (Rev. J. J.) Via Crucis, Fourteen Sermons on the 
Passion of Our Lord, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Uhlhorn’s (Dr. G.) Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism 
edited and translated by E. C. Smyth and C. J. H 
Ropes, 8ve. 10/6 cl. 

Vaughan’s (Very Rev. C. J.) Family Prayer and Sermon 

ook, 2 vols. small 4to. 30/ cl. 
Law, 

Williams’s (J.) Rights of Common and other Prescriptive 
Rights, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Fine Art, 


Scott’s (W. B.) The Little Masters, cr. 8vo. 12/6 Roxburghe. 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Few (A) Lyrics by an Amateur, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Monmouth, a Drama, of which the Outline is Historical, 5/ 

Stephens’s (J. B.) Miscellaneous Poems, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Music, 

Chorley’s (H. F.) The National Music of the World, edited 

by H. G. Hewlett, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Beaconsfield (Lord), a Study, by G. Brandes, authorized 
translation by Mrs. G. Sturge, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Delavoye’s (Capt. A. M.) Records of the 90th Regiment, with 
Roll of Officers from 1795 to 1880, roy. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Dixon’s (W. H.) Royal Windsor, Vols, 3 and 4, 8vo. 30/ cl. 

Lynedoch (Thos, Graham, Lord), Memoir of, by Capt. A. M. 
Delavoye, roy. 8vo. 16/ cl. 

O’Brien’s (M. J.) Historical and Critical Account of the 
so-called Prophecy of St. Malachy, 12mo., 2/ cl. 

Russia and England from 1876 to 1880, a Protest and an 
Appeal, by O. K., Author of ‘Is Russia Wrong?’ with 
Preface by J. A. Froude, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Stubbs’s (W.) Constitutional History of England, Library 
Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 48/ cl, 





Swinnerton's (Rev. C.) The Afghan War, Gough’s Action at. 
Fattehabad, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Harrison’s (W. A.) Manual! of Physiography, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Philology. 
Sainte-Claire’s (A. M. de) Dictionary of English, French, 
and German Idioms, Div. 1, 4to. 9/ swd. 
Wyndham’s (Rev. F. M.) Latin and Greek as in Rome and 
Athens, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Xenophon’s Agesilaus, with Syntax, Rules, &c., by R. W. 
aylor, 12mo., 2/6 cl. 
Science, 
Britten (J.) and Gower’s (W. H.) Orchids for Amateurs, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Clarke’s (G. 8.) Principles of Graphic Statics, 4to. 12/6 cl. 
Henslow’s (Rev. G.) Botany for Children, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Percy’s (J.) Metallurgy, Silver and Gold, Part 1, 8vo. 30/ cf. 
Robinson’s (H.) Sewage Disposal, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Stewart’s Mathematical Series, Algebra for Pupil Teachers, 
12mo. 2/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Besant (W.) and Rice’s (J.) The Seamy Side, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Day’s (W.) The Race-Horse in Training, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Foli’s (Madame) Ill Weeds, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Godson’s (Rev. A. R.) Food Convenient, or Short Lessons for 
Teachers, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Grant’s (Miss) Prince Hugo, a Bright Episode, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Hogan’s (M.) Lays and Legends of Thomond, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Law’s(W. A.) Tender and True, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 


Melville’s (Whyte) Riding Recollections, 12mo. 2/ bds, 
(Select Library of Fiction.) 

Sears’s (Mrs. N.) Folly, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Sterndale’s (R. A.) The Afghan Knife, cheap ed., cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Tangled Web, from the French of Madame Nelly Lieutier, 
by Mary Dick, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 

Watson’s (A. E. T.) Sketches in the Hunting Field, 8vo. 12/ 








INDEX SOCIETY. 

5, Minford Gardens, Feb. 18, 1880, 
THE paragraph in last week’s Athenewm has, 
I find, given rise to an erroneous idea of the 
action of the Index Society, and I therefore 
ask to be allowed to make a statement upon 
the point there raised. The Society is not at 
present rich enough to allow of the opening of 
an office, but the Council think it advisable to 
bring the matter forward at the next annual 
meeting, so that it may be publicly discussed, 
with the possible effect of increasing the number 
of subscribers sufficiently to allow of the project. 

being entertained. 
Henry B. Wueat ey, Hon. Sec. 








HAMLET AND MACBETH. 

In your very interesting article on Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘Study of Shakespeare,’ you observe 
that ‘‘no one seems to have compared Hamlet 
with Macbeth.” Coupling this observation with 
the particular resemblance which you proceed 
to point out, I think you cannot be acquainted 
with Hartley Coleridge’s ‘Essay on the Cha- 
racter of Hamlet’—-an essay far less known to- 
students of Shakspeare than it ought to be, and. 
containing what is to me the only satisfactory 
solution of the question that I have seen. The 
enclosed extracts will give the key of his inter- 
pretation. In the essay itself it will be found 
that some of Mr. Swinburne’s best points have. 
been anticipated. 


“In reproof of this sad desecration of man’s 

ossible sanctity” (he has been speaking of the 
intrusion into the sanctuary of faith of “ vain mis- 
trusting curiosity, seeking to make the things above 
sense subject to sense”), “the genius of Shakspeare 
(for I dare not aver that he foresaw or designed the 
scope of its wt oe ag created the tragedies of ‘ Mac- 
beth’ and‘ Hamlet.’ In plain language the ethical. 
purport of those dramas is to show the evil and 
confusion which must be introduced into the moral 
world by a sensible communication between natural 
and supernatural beings. 

“In Shakspeare’s age, the possibility of such 
communication was an article no less of the philo-- 
sophic than of the popular creed...... Whether Shak- 
speare believed the popular creed it is idle to 
inquire. That in his youth he listened with a faith 
sincere to all fire-side traditions, may be regarded 
as certain. That he ever — and confidently dis- 
believed them, is exceedingly doubtful. 

“But his fine sense and knowledge of the soul, 
which his imagination extended to all conceivable 
cases and circumstances, informed him of the moral 
unfitness of such supernatural intercommunion ; 
and if it did not demonstrate (what has never yet 
been demonstrated) the physical impossibility, or 
logical absurdity, of the popular Pneumatology, in- 
timated its inconsistency with the moral welfare of 
man, and consequently with the revealed will of 
Heaven. Never was poetry more sublimely em- 
ployed than in rebuking that idolatrous and per- 
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verted faith, which transgresses the limits of sense 
and sensibility, = stops short of the infallible One, 
to whom alone faith is due...... 

“It is manifest that one who held intercourse, 
derived information, received aid, or took orders 
from a disembodied spirit, no matter of what degree, 
would be excluded from human sympathy and com- 
munion, insulated and excommunicated : his know- 
ledge would no longer be ‘ discourse of reason’; and 
out of that knowledge duties, or apparent duties, 
would arise, widely diverging from, and frequently 
crossing, the prescribed and covenanted track of 
human conduct—abrogating the public law of con- 
science. Hence an inward contradiction, a schism 
in the soul, jarring impulses, and all the harmony of 
thoughts and feelings like sweet bells jangled, out 
of tune and harsh. Hence in impetuous natures” 
(like Macbeth) “crime impelling crime, and in 
meditative spirits, a paralytic will, a helpless melan- 
choly madness, rendered the more insupportable by 
the coexistence of an unimpaired understanding. 

“May not that critical problem, the character of 
Hamlet, be partly elucidated upon this principle ? ”’— 
‘Essays and Marginalia,’ by Hartley Coleridge, vol. i. 
pp. 144-151. 

In the twenty pages which follow, the appli- 
cation of the principle to Hamlet’s case is 
explained in detail. A similar exposition of its 
operation in that of Macbeth was designed, but 
not executed. JAMES SPEDDING. 

*,* We print with pleasure Mr. Spedding’s 
letter and these extracts from Hartley Cole- 
ridge, to whose admirable ‘Essays and Mar- 
ginalia’ we have more than once tried to recall 
attention. We do not, however, consider that 
he has anywhere, and certainly not in the pas- 
sage quoted, instituted the comparison between 
Hamlet and Macbeth which we ventured upon 
in reviewing Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Study of Shake- 
speare,’ nor that he has anticipated Mr. Swin- 
burne’s points. If Mr. Spedding will refer 
again to the review, he will find that, so far 
from considering that Hamlet exhibits the 
‘melancholy madness” which Hartley Cole- 
ridge sets out to explain, we compared Hamlet 
with Macbeth in order to show that he, in our 
own opinion, exhibits nothing of the kind, but 
that he was, on the contrary, a man of incisive 
intellect, masculine will and energy, crippled 
by circumstances that would cripple any man, 
and only ‘‘ paralyzed” by the impossibility of 
deciding which witness to believe, the ghostly 
world or the world of flesh and blood. And as 
to Shakspeare’s having started with, or even 
considered, an ethical motif, such as that of 
the sin of unlawful prying into occult mys- 
teries, and constructing the characters and 
arranging the plot, or even modifying these, 
for the development of a motif, we meant 
to convey that Shakspeare’s method, here as 
elsewhere, was very different. Having decided 
in the case of ‘Macbeth’ to adopt the 
machinery he found in Holinshed, and in 
the case of ‘Hamlet’ the machinery he found 
in the old ‘Hamlet,’ he set himself to realize the 
situation of a man in each case unusually saga- 
cious, and in each case endowed with that 
instinct for ‘‘making assurance doubly sure” 
which seems from many passages in his dramas 
to have been a special characteristic of Shak- 
speare’s own. The only fault in Hartley 
Coleridge’s criticisms of Shakspeare is allied to 
the German misconception about the nature of 
Shakspeare’s marvellous imagination. While it 
may be said of Goethe, as it may be said of Ben 
Jonson and Fletcher, that in tragedy they skil- 
fully work their imagination, it may be said of 
Shakspeare that his tragic imagination works him. 








NOTES FROM BERLIN. 

Wirs us in Berlin it is the height of the 
season : an unbroken series of balls—and pam- 
phlets on the Judenfrage. There are people 
who think we have had quite enough of both. 
About the balls I give no opinion; as for the 
pamphlets, I believe that Profs. Bresslau, Paulus 
Cassel, and Lazarus, the Herren Publicisten 
Bamberger, Oppenheim, &c., have, with all 
their learning and shrewdness, only raised more 
dust—it was sufficiently thick already—and done 





greater harm than good to their cause. Through 
the many-voiced angry echo which they have 
called forth, the single voice of Herr v. Treitschke 
(in the Preussische Jahrbiicher) has been strength- 
ened a thousanafold, and the downpour of pam- 
phlets has brought so much water to his mill 
that Heaven knows how long he will go on 
grinding lustily. ‘‘ After every line of my 
article had been killed by as many pages full of 
contradictions, each day brings forward a new 
champion to begin the bloody work over again,” 
boasts Herr v. Treiischke in his newest utter- 
ance. That is as much as to say in French, 
** Qui s’excuse s’accuse””; in German, “If you 
did not feel yourselves hit, you would be quiet ; 
as you are not quiet, you feel yourselves hit,” 
—quod erat demonstrandum. 

To speak seriously, whether the Jews 
in Germany are ‘a misfortune for Ger- 
many” is a question regarding which no 
amount of philosophical and historical learn- 
ing, no array of statistics, can bring about a 
conclusion ; it is only possible in the way which 
the upright judge in ‘ Nathan’ indicated to the 
quarrelling brothers. Each of the parties may 
prove that ‘‘its ring is the genuine,” each of 
them may show its ‘‘ Deutschthum,” that is, its 
patriotism, by industry, true civilization, self- 
sacrifice, and the practice of all the virtues that 
go to make a good citizen and a good patriot. I 
am convinced that, in that case, it will need 
the lapse of no “‘thousands of years” for even 
the most keen-sighted and suspicious Herr v. 
Treitschkes to find no difference between the 
German, English, and French Jews—a difference 
which Herr v. Treitschkediscovered, and of which 
he is not a little proud—and between German 
Jews and the autochthonous Germans. 

The way of facts upon which I should like to 
start the wordy antagonists is the same as that 
by which in Paul Lindau’s newest play, ‘ Grafin 
Lea,’ the heroine has won her case before the 
judges in the piece and before the public. The 
great success of the play will be already known 
to you. It deserves it in every respect, as the 
reader can discover for himself—the piece has 
just been published—so far as one can judge by 
reading of the excellence of a play. But it is 
not on account of this unusual excellence that 
I take this opportunity of examining the piece 
more closely, but because it is an interesting 
and characteristic contribution to the Juden- 
frage. 

Briefly the plot is as follows. Lea, the only 
child of a notorious Jewish usurer, named Moses 
Brindel, is the second wife of a Count Fregge, 
whose family belongs to the old reichsfreiherren. 
The marriage has come about as follows. The 
count is deeply in debt, and wholly in the power 
of Moses Brindel, who has bought up all his 
notes of hand. Briindel dies. His daughter, 
instead of entering on the unsavoury heritage, 
burns the fatal papers, and sends the count word 
of what she has done. He comes to thank his 
deliverer ; he sees—he loves. The feeling is 
returned. The happy union which ensues lasts 
only a twelvemonth. The widow would be the 
fully legitimate heiress of her deceased husband 
and possessor of the count’s estates—which she 
has by her magnanimity saved for the family— 
were it not that in the family settlements (erb- 
vertrag) there is a paragraph that he who allies 
himself in any way with any one unworthy of 
the ‘‘ Griifliche Familie” shall be excluded from 
the inheritance. On this clause the relations 
of the deceased count take their stand. They 
maintain that by his marriage with Lea he has 
forfeited his inheritance ; that the daughter of 
a notorious money-lender is ‘‘ unworthy,” ac- 
cording to the wording and meaning of the 
settlements. Lea takes up the challenge, and 
the law-courts have to decide in the case of 
‘“‘ Fregge v. Fregge.” You see the legal question 
here shades off into a moral one: Does descent 
from an unworthy father ipso facto involve the 
unworthiness of the child? With fiery eloquence 
Lea’s counsel maintains in the fourth act that, 





“In the cupboard of every family there is a. 
skeleton, but only the extremest bratality makes. 
a point of dwelling on it. Let us leave the 
father alone. Our morality, and is highest 
and decisive expression, the law, knows of no 
transmission of the sin of an individual to 
another.” This sentence, which the munse? 
holds up to his opponents as a sort of Gorgon 
shield, is certainly no newly found moral 
America. It has, on the contrary, already 
been uttered by very many; among others 
by the writer of these lines, who, in hi 
novel ‘ Plattland,’ formulated the quintessence 
of the moral of the tale as follows :—‘‘ No human 
being should, nor may, be made responsible 
for anything he has not done ; further still, he 
neither should, nor may, wish to make himself 
responsible: he ought to have the courage, in 
moral as in pecuniary matters, to stand on his 
own feet, and, in the rushing stream of Time 
and the endless chain of circumstance, to create 
again a Paradise of Innocence from which 
nothing and no one can expel him—only his own 
deeds, only himself.” As Ihave said, the thought 
is not new, but it is true, and the judges in 
Lindau’s play assent to it, and the public ap- 
proves the verdict of the judges, and awards to 
the daughter of the Jewish money-lender the 
prize which her virtue and intellect and courage 
so richly deserve. 

But nowcomes an unfavourable criticism, which 
maintains: Lindau has obscured the purity of 
the question by making his heroine the daughter 
of one who is both a Jew and a usurer. One of 
the two qualities would have sufficed, had he 
only wished to illustrate the religious (and 
racial!) side of the question, or, on the other 
hand, the purely moral side. I, for my part, am 
of a different opinion. He was right in uniting 
both attributes ; nay, he could only arrive at his. 
proper theme by aid of the ‘‘ stepping - stone” 
of usury. Let the zealots of the Anti-Semitic 
League, in the depths of hearts full of hate, feel 
otherwise, and, with the patriarch in ‘ Nathan,’ 
mutter through their teeth, ‘‘Thut nichts der 
Jude nicht verbrannt”; aloud they dare no 
longer say so, and before no German court. 
would ‘‘Fregge v. Fregge” have been heard, had 
there been no charge except the circumstance 
that the father of the defendant was a Jew. 
Naturally there lies the real objection; but 
“‘den Sack schliigt man und den Esel meint: 
man,” as the proverb has it. The usury of the 
deceased Moses Brindel is the upper current, 
but the much stronger, far darker under current 
is his Judaism. The usurer is impeached, and 
—the Jewess is acquitted. Every one knows it, 
every one feels it ; no one says it. And so, as 
I have said, ‘ Griifin Lea’ is a capital mirror of 
the German Judenfrage at the present moment. 
The Jews are attacked for their evil qualities, 
and nobody ventures to assail them for the 
crime of which they became guilty at their birth. 
Iam not here referring to Herr v. Treitschke, 
who is too honourable a man to be even sus- 
pected of mala fides; I am referring only to the 
crowd that follows at his heels, and at the sight. 
of which he may yet stand aghast, as the 
magician’s pupil in Goethe did before the spirits 
he had raised, and which he could not i 

Pardon me if I have dwelt too long on one 
theme, in which your readers may take only 
a slight interest ; but “‘ out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” I have some 
other subjects in petto for my next letter, which 
I hope will please your readers more. 

FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 








Llterary Gossip. 

Lieut. Pauanper, of the Swedish Royal 
Navy, who commanded the now celebrated 
Vega, the exploring vessel in which Prof. 
Nordenskiéld made the North-East Passage, 
will contribute an account of the voyage to 
the March number of Blackwood. The same 
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number will contain a paper entitled ‘An 
American Statesman on Irish Atrocities,’ 
and also ‘Passages from the Note-book of a 
Staff Officer in Afghanistan.’ 

‘Sprvoza, HIS Lire anp Puitosorny,’ is 
the title of Mr. F. Pollock’s volume now 
in the press, and likely to be published 
about Whitsuntide. It will be in twelve 
chapters, and the appendices will include 
a reprint of the old English translation of 
the ‘Life of Spinoza’ by Colerus, and the 
Latin text of a letter of Spinoza hitherto 
unpublished. 

Pror. Mommusesn, the historian of Rome, 
intends, a German Correspondent informs us, 
paying a visit to this country before long. 

A meeTING of the Rabelais Club was held 
on Wednesday, the 18th, when the following 
members were announced as elected:—M. 
Victor Hugo, M. Gustave Doré, Mr. Alma 
‘Tadema, Mr. H. W. Longfellow, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Mr. J. R. Lowell. 
Prof. E. H. Palmer submitted a paper 
establishing a parallel between Panurge 
and Abu Nawas, the jester of Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid. 


‘MysTerres oF ADMINISTRATION IN 
‘Turkey’ is the name of an article which 
will appear in the Contemporary Review for 
March. For obvious reasons, we are told, 
the writer’s name cannot be given, 
but the article is said to be from 
the pen of one who has good means of 
being acquainted with the subject on 
which he writes. The March number of 
the Contemporary will also contain the fol- 
lowing among other articles :—‘ Ministerial 
Misstatements on the Afghan Question,’ by 
the Duke of Argyll; ‘Bureaucracy in Ger- 
many,’ by Prof. von Schulte; ‘The Verna- 
cular Press of India,’ by Mr. R. Lethbridge, 
Press Commissioner; and ‘A New Theory 
of the Tides,’ by Dr. Radcliffe. 


Tue Committee of the Athenseum Club 
have elected Prof. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Mr. 
W. Quiller Orchardson, R.A., and Mr. J. 
Addington Symonds under the rule of the 
Club providing for the annual introduction, 
without ballot, of a limited number of 
persons of special distinction. 

Mr. Fawcett will contribute to the forth- 
coming number of one of the magazines 
an article entitled ‘The Next Reform Bill,’ 
in which, dealing with the question of the 
extension of the county suffrage and re- 
distribution, he will consider amongst other 
subjects the non-residential franchise in 
counties, the creation of faggot votes, various 
schemes of redistribution, and the means of 
reducing the cost of elections. 

Pror. Esrrs’s new novel ‘The Sisters’ 
(‘ Die Schwestern’), which we reviewed last 
week, will be published in English by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. The translation 
is by Clara Bell. 

Mr. Gotpwin Sita has founded a maga- 
zine called the Bystander, which will give 
a monthly review of current events, Canadian 
and general. 

Mr. Newmarcn hopes to bring out before 
long a new edition of Tooke and Newmarch’s 
‘History of Prices from 1792 to 1857,’ care- 
fully revised and corrected, and condensed 
into four or five volumes, to be followed by 
two or three more, bringing the history 
down to 1880-1. Mr. Tooke left all his 











papers to Mr. Newmarch, with an inter- 
leaved copy of the first four volumes con- 
taining copious notes and corrections. The 
whole six volumes are out of print, and 
copies are hard to get. 

Mr. Coventry Parmore has presented to 
the Library of the British Museum a copy, 
printed on vellum, of the entire works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, published at Rome, 
‘“‘apud heredes Ant. Bladi,” seventeen vols. 
fol., 1570-71. This work is, according to 
Brunet, probably the most extensive work, 
so far as regards the number of volumes, 
ever printed on vellum. The copy presented 
by Mr. Patmore formerly belonged to Pope 
Pius V., who is said to have presented it to 
King Philip II. of Spain, by whom it was 
lodged in the Escorial, and there kept until 
the invasion of Spain under Napoleon, when 
it disappeared. It afterwards came into the 
possession of Sir Marmaduke M. Sykes, 
from whom it was purchased by the late 

tev. Theodore Williams, Vicar of Hendon, 

who had it bound in twenty-one volumes, 
in a magnificent purple morocco. No other 
copy of this magnificent work printed on 
vellum is known, except that in the National 
Library at Paris. 

Tue life and works of the late Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon will be exhaustively treated in 
a forthcoming number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

Messrs. Hopper & Sroventon’s list of 
works to be published during the spring 
includes the following: Prof. Stanley 
Leathes’s ‘Warburtonian Lectures on Old 
Testament Prophecy’; Prof. H. M. Baird’s 
‘History of the Huguenots,’ in two volumes; 
‘Confucius and Confucianism,’ by Prof. 
Legge, LL.D.; a small work on ‘ Prophecy,’ 
by the Rev. Prof. T. R. Birks; Dr. H. 
Sinclair Paterson’s Second and Third Course 
of Lectures to Young Men on the Human 
Body and Health Studies; ‘The Life of 
Joseph Barker,’ written by himself; ‘The 
Apostles of Our Lord,’ by Rev. A. M. 
Symington; and ‘The Truth of God’s Salva- 
tion,’ by Rev. C. F. Chase. 

Two volumes of the ‘ Bibliografia Romana,’ 
published under the auspices of the Minister 
of Agriculture at Rome, are now ready. 
This important bibliographical work will be 
composed of six volumes, and will be issued 
only as a complete set. 

Tue second volume of Mr. Albert Bolles’s 
‘Financial History of the United States,’ 
which the author is preparing for the press, 
will trace the causes and consequences of 
American revenue legislation. The first 
volume has been issued at New York. 


Tne week’s obituary includes Hofrath 
Foringer, the head of the Munich Library 
and a well-known antiquary. 

Mr. Baryetr Smiru is writing a story, 
entitled ‘ Violet Aylmer,’ which will appear 
in the weekly editions of the North British 
Mail and the Birmingham Post. “ Rita’s”’ 
new novel, which will be called ‘Countess 
Daphne,’ will be published at the end of 
this month. 

A Buteartan illustrated newspaper will 
make its appearance next month at Sophia, 
under the title of Bolgarskaya Iilyustratsiya. 

Tue first volume of Mr. Geddes’s ‘ History 
of the Administration of John de Witt’ has 
been translated into Dutch by Dr. van 








Deventer, of Dordrecht, and a special 
English edition for the Continent has been 
brought out at the Hague by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

WE regret to hear of the death, in hig 
eighty-eighth year, of Mr. W. Bemrose, of 
Derby, the founder of the long-established 
bookselling and publishing business of 
Bemrose & Sons, of London and Derby. 

Tue fac-simile copy of the Hamburger 
Correspondent of January 2nd, 1731, contains 
a quaint paragraph of London news. Among 
it is a notice of the sixth edition of Stephen 
Duck’s poems, and a short account of the 
author and his good luck in obtaining a 
pension from the queen. The article pro- 
ceeds to say that Stephen Duck’s good 
fortune induced other threshers to try the 
same experiment, and that a volume had 
just been issued called ‘‘The Thresher’s 
Mixed Poems, by Arthur Duck, cousin of 
Stephen Duck, now a poor thresher in the 
county of Suffolk, where he only earns 
five shillings and twopence a week, although 
he had been a student at Eton.” Hereupon 
follow the titles of these poems, which are 
such as ‘ Love in a Pig-Stye,’ ‘My Uncle’s 
Ape,’ &c. Stephen Duck, it may be remem- 
bered, drew down upon himself a ‘‘ quib- 
bling epigram”’ from the pen of Swift. 

Stcnor Micuetre Amani will bring out 
shortly a collection of the Arabic sepulchral 
inscriptions to be found in Sicily, with a 
translation and a commentary. <A part of 
those inscriptions have already been pub- 
lished in the Rivista Sicula, but the forth- 
coming volume will contain many corrections 
and additions. Another part, which will con- 
tain the domestic inscriptions, is in prepara- 
tion. 

Mer. pe 1A Bovrtrerie, Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, has just published a 
work on ‘Man: his Nature, his Faculties, 
and his Final End, according to the Philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas Aquinas.’ This 
anthropological treatise will appear shortly 
in English, with notes by Monsignor Capel. 








SCIENCE 

The Great African Island: Chapters on Mada- 

gascar. By the Rey. James Sibree, jun., 

F.R.G.8., of the London Missionary 

Society. (Triibner & Co.) 
Tue London Missionary Society appears to 
be exceptionally fortunate in its selection of 
the clerical and lay missionaries whom it 
despatches to remote regions, especially as 
regards their extra-professional undertak- 
ings. In acquiring and publishing accurate 
and solid information about hitherto un- 
known countries and the races inhabiting 
them, shrewd observers like William Ellis 
and Dr. Mullens do at least as much 
to extend trade and develope new fields 
for British commercial enterprise as more 
pretentious officials under the auspices of 
the Foreign Office. Compare, for instance, 
the information in the book before us and 
the volumes of the authors just named with 
the scanty reports of the Blue-books, 
although we have had a consul and a vice- 
consul resident in Madagascar, the former 
for eighteen years with a salary of 800/. a 
year. Mr. Sibree is no exception to the 
rule and treads not unworthily in the foot- 
steps of his predecessors. 
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His volume commences with a general 
account of the physical features of the coun- 
try, the first chapters being a reprint of a 
communication which appeared in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
last October, accompanied by a map which 
is alsoreproduced. Mr. Sibree complains that 
this map has been slightly altered from 
the sketch he supplied; and on comparing 
the cross-section on lat. 19°, as given in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
with the (presumably) original drawing by 
Mr. Sibree given in Nature (August, 1879, 
p- 369), the expression “ slightly altered” 
appears mild, to say the least of it. We 
would recommend this section not to be in- 
troduced into any atlas without further in- 
quiry as to the construction of this geognos- 
tic profile in Savile Row. 

In the chapter on the physical geography 
(which partly appeared in Nature) the most 
sensational novelty to interest readers is the 
account of the wonderful Plutonic chasm 
of Mandritsara, north of the Antsihanaka 
country, which would appear to more than 
rival the monstrous crater of Haleahala in 
the Sandwich Islands, twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, and hitherto considered the 
largest in the world. The Rev. J. A. 
Houlder, who discovered this in 1876, thus 
describes it :— 


‘Tt is a great basin, or rather a mighty elon- 
gated pit, sunk deep down among the surround- 
ing heights. It is about thirty miles long and 
nearly 2,000 feet below the level of the country 
gases All the long valley was dotted with rounded 
hills, giving it the look of boiling water or 
bubbling pitch which by some strange process 
had suddenly become congealed.” 

Dr. Mullens, it will be remembered, 
described the volcanic area of the Ankaratra 
and Itasy district. Apart from the volcanic 
features the geological notice of the granitic 
and gneiss formations is brief but interesting. 
If we mistake not, somewhat similar forma- 
tions in Ceylon would point to future success- 
ful coffee and cinchona cultivation; but more 
information as to the hygroscopic conditions 
of the atmosphere is needed, as there is a 
deficiency of meteorological observations 
which should be amended. We must not 
omit to mention the long chain of lagoons 
which stretches for several hundred miles 
along the east coast, caused by the sand-bars 
thrown up by the surf driven by the trade 
winds, and blocking the outlets of the rivers. 


‘* Many of these look like a river following the 
coast line, but often they spread out into extensive 
sheets of water and form large lakes. So short 
is the distance between the detached links, that, 
by cutting about thirty miles of canal to connect 
them, a continuous water-way could be formed 
for 260 miles along the eastern coast.” 

Disclaiming all pretension to be considered 
a naturalist, Mr. Sibree nevertheless supplies 
a fair amount of material, quite sufficient as 
an introduction to the study of the highly 
specialized insular Fauna and Flora. In 
zoology he wisely follows the track of Alfred 
Wallace’s ‘Geographical Distribution of 
Animals,’ whence is derived one of Zwecker’s 
charming plates, besides which an unusually 
good representation of the much-vexed “‘aye- 
aye” is given, and also a group of the 
Centetide, with which latter animals the 
author seems familiar, so that we are disap- 
pointed at not reading more of their peculiar 
torpidity from June to December, which in 


the torrid zone can scarcely be termed hiber- 
nation. One statement in this section seems 
to require modification. In speaking of a 
terrestrial lemur, Z. catta, whose habits are 
non-arboreal, it is said, ‘‘ Their chief winter 
food consists of the fruit of the prickly 
pear.” Now the Opuntia vulgaris or O. ficus 
Indicus is a comparatively recent exotic intro- 
duction (as, indeed, can be judged by its 
native name, raiketra, being derived from the 
French figue de raquette), and widely but not 
universally spread throughout the island; 
moreover, it fruits from January to March, 
t.e., during the summer months. 

The zoological plates are so good that we 
are obliged to protest against the slovenli- 
ness exhibited in the preparation of the one 
botanical illustration, viz., the frontispiece, 
which is shamefully libellous on the two 
grandly foliaged trees here misrepresented. 
The Ravenala and the Rofia are amongst 
the noblest and loveliest of all the island’s 
vegetable marvels, and when photographs 
are obtainable such as illustrate M. 
Charnay’s travels in the Zour du Monde, 
there is no excuse for giving such atomies 
as specimen plants. Besides, it is always 
unfair, we think, to give single drawings of 
plants by nature gregarious and social. 
Ellis’s representation of the traveller’s tree 
in his well-known ‘ Three Visits,’ published 
in 1859, is far better. The frontispiece 
would have us to believe that the genus 
Urania has sadly degenerated in the last 
twenty years. 

The anthropological chapters of the volume 
are well supplied with numerous re 
facts, some of which will afford Mr. Herbert 
Spencer fresh material in the next part of 
his ‘Principles of Sociology.’ As may be 
imagined, the agents of the London Mis- 
sionary Society have had rare opportunities 
of noting the customs, primitive ceremonies, 
and aboriginal habits of hitherto exclusive 
tribes, none of whom, however, can be pro- 
claimed as the veritable autochthons of the 
soil. The Malay affinities of the Malagasy 
linguistics have long since been noticed in 
our columns, when Mr. Kessler’s work on 
the language and literature of Madagascar 
was published ; since when Mr. Cousins has 
communicated to the Philological Society ad- 
ditional information on the subject, a résumé 
of which is given in the book before us. 
The London Missionary Society claims the 
honour of having introduced the use of letters 
to the Malagasy people, by whom the names 
of David Jones and David Griffiths, who laid 
the foundation of this work, should always 
be held in veneration. It seems curious 
that the ‘English pronunciation” of the 
name of the Lord should be written “‘ Jesosy 
Kraisty.” We are besides informed that 
‘ecclesiastical terms are also being intro- 
duced by the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
missions, but it is doubtful whether many 
of them will become naturalized.” 

The last chapters are calculated to arouse 
among our countrymen a keen and sym- 
pathetic interest in the unexampled rise and 
steady progress of the Malagasy Church ; 
more especially instructive is the relation of 
the various divisions and superstitious prac- 
tices which have already risen in connexion 
therewith, together with the gradually 
growing connexion between the Church and 
the Government. 








The history of contemporary Church life 


among the Malagasy is valuable as a prac- 

tical lesson of the development of the 

—— Christian Church, and Mr. Sibree 
as happily pointed out the parallelism. 

The Congregational system seems parti- 
cularly adapted to the wants of such un- 
sophisticated Christianity, and that it is welk 
carried out is evidenced by inspection of the: 
annual reports of the ‘‘ Isaw Enim Bolana,” 
the native Congregational Union, which are 
written, printed, and circulated entirely by 
unassisted native labour. 

Mr. John Walter, M.P., together with the 
Conservative member for Chester and other 
members of the Church Homiletical Society, 
may be surprised to learn that in the 
southern hemisphere the art of preaching 
is not neglected :— 


‘*Tn preaching also a great advance has been 
made. A few years ago almost any one would 
undertake to rise and address a congregation,, 
for the Malagasy are naturally fluent and con- 
fident public speakers ; but now a general in- 
crease of intelligence on the part of the hearers 
has necessitated a much higher standard of 
ability on the part of the preachers ; so that a. 
constantly increasing body of intelligent men, 
well versed in the Scriptures and able to speak 
with power, is being raised up for the instruc- 
tion of the native Church. Some few of these 
men are orators of no mean order, and have 
great influence among the churches and in the 
country generally ; and many of them can use 
their national legends and proverbs with very 
powerful effect.” 


We cannot conclude without quoting the 
following paragraph to show the amazing: 
spread of education :— 


‘*Tt speaks something for the intelligence of 
the young men of the capital that such a work 
as a Physical Geography should be one of the 
most popular books, and rapidly pass into a 
second edition, while an elementary Logic is also 
a very popular work! Besides this 3,400 copies. 
a month are sold of a cheap monthly magazine, 
Tény Soa (Good Words) ; a quarterly, Mpandlo- 
tsaina (The Counsellor), supplying articles of a 
higher class, and commenced two or three years. 
ago, has been extensively circulated ; and other 
serial publications have also a large sale. In 
several of these, articles by native writers as 
well as by Europeans frequently appear, and 
often display no small amount of ability and ob- 
servation, while in all the mechanical processes 
of printing and bookbinding, and in the com- 
bined mechanical and artistic skill required in 
lithography, native talent under European 
guidance produces books that may challenge 
comparison with those turned out of English 
workshops.” 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
Messrs. WELLS GARDNER & Co. have in the 
ress, to be ready early in March, ‘ Personal 
ecollections of British Burmah,’ by Dr. 
Titcomb, Bishop of Rangoon. 

The Russian Consul General at Hamburg has 
recently submitted a report on the voyage of the 
steamship Louise from Bremen to the mouth of 
the Yenisei river, in Northern Siberia, and 
back. This vessel left Bremen on the 8th of July 
last with a cargo of sugar, petroleum, butter, 
and tobacco. Capt. Burmeister was in com- 
mand, and Dahlmann, an experienced whaling 
seaman, was mate. No difficulty was encountered 
till the Sea of Kara was reached, when the mass 
of ice caused such delay that it was not till the 
15th of September that the Louise cast anchor 
about 200 versts from the Yenisei mouth. The 
return journey was noticeable for the same 
prevalence of heavy ice in the Sea of Kara. : 
M. Deniaud, the superior of the Ujiji Jesut 





mission, has circumnavigated Lake Tanganyika 
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Little is heard about the proceedings of the 
Belgian expedition. Maps showing the track of 
M. Cambier from Bagamoyo to the lake, which 
he reached at Karema in about lat. 7° S., have 
appeared in L’ Afrique, a monthly periodical 
published at Geneva, but they are very poor 
performances. ‘ Erginzungsheft,’ No. 59 of 
Petermann’s Mittheilwngen, contains an interest- 
ing description of the ‘‘ Nakasando,” or hill 
road, connecting Tokio and Kioto, the two 
capitals of Japan. The author, Dr. J. J. Rein, 
grows eloquent on the beautiful scenery met 
with along this road, which crosses nine passes, 
the highest attaining an altitude of 5,380 feet. 
A map by Knipping, on a scale of 1: 250,000, 
accompanies this valuable paper. 

M. Débaize, the leader of a French expedi- 
tion into Central Africa which promised im- 
portant results, has died at Ujiji. When two 
days’ journey beyond the lake M. Débaize was 
deserted by his carriers. On the 10th of June 
last he was back at Ujiji, and his death appears 
to have taken place in September. 

The Revue de Géographie publishes an interest- 
ing fac-simile of Louis Joliet’s oldest map of 
North America. Joliet was the leader of the 
expedition which discovered the Mississippi in 
1673; but whilst the maps of his companion 
Marquette have long ago been published, his 
own have never seen the light. The map now 
published is the oldest prepared by him, and on 
it the Mississippi is named Rivitre Buade, in 
honour of the Comte de Frontenac. On a later 
map Joliet changed the name into river Col- 
bert, and named the country through which it 
flows ‘‘Colbertie.” The map is accompanied by 
a memoir by M. G. Gravier. 

Le Tour du Monde (Hachette & Co.) fairly 
maintains its reputation as the most splendidly 
illustrated geographical periodical in existence. 
Though not aspiring to be ranked amongst 
scientific journals, it yet contains a vast amount 
of information which the geographical student 
cannot afford to neglect, and as a means of popu- 
larizing a knowledge of foreign countries and 
strange people it stands unrivalled. The volume 
just completed contains personal narratives by 
Madame de Ujfalvy-Bourdon, Dr. E. André, 
Signor de Amicis, Dr. A. Raffray, Dr. J. Cre- 
vaux, Dr. Harmand, and others, and deals with 
Russian Turkestan, tropical America, New 
Guinea, Morocco, Greece, and other countries. 
One of the most interesting narratives is that 
supplied by M. Léon Cahun, who in 1878 
visited the territory of the Ansariye, above 
Latakia, in Syria. The revue of the progress of 
geographical science is furnished by MM. C. 
Maunoir and H. Duveyrier, two writers whose 
competence is universally acknowledged. 

We have received Part X. of the new edition 
of Stieler’s ‘Hand Atlas,’ containing amongst 
others a map of Mexico, which may be justly 
described as a masterpiece of cartographical 
delineation and engraving. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoyAL.—Feb, 12.—The President in the chair.— 
‘The following papers were read : ‘Studies on the 
Chinoline Series’ and ‘ Note on Electrolytic Experi- 
anents,’ by Prof. Dewar. 





ASTRONOMICAL.— Feb, 13.—Lord Lindsay, M.P., 
President, in the chair—Capt. J. Steele and Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett were elected Fellows.—The President 
mentioned that Volume XLI. of the Memoirs, 
7 ‘Observations made during Total Solar 

clipses, was now ready for distribution. The 
volume had occupied Mr. Ranyard nearly nine 
‘years in its preparation, and contains a discussion 
of observations made up to the total eclipse of 
April, 1875.—Portions of the Annual Report were 
read to the meeting. Thirty-one new Fellows and 
four Associates had been elected during the past 
year. Dr. Lamont, of Munich, was the only Asso- 
‘ciate who had died, but amongst the Fellows the 
mumber of deaths was much greater than usual. 
Lives are given in the Annual Report of Mr. R. 
heb Sir R. Hill, the Rev. H. C. Key, Mr. §. C. 
Whitbread, Mr. J. E. Richard, Mr. I. Fletcher, Prof. 
Clifford, Mr. Drach, and Sir rr, Maclear.—Eighteen 








minor planets had been discovered during the past 
year, mostly by Messrs. Peters and Palisa. Six 
comets have been observed during the past year, two 
of them known periodical comets, viz., Brorsen’s 
comet and Tempel’s periodical comet of 1867; the 
others are believed to be new comets.—The meeting 
then proceeded to the ballot for the election of 
Officers and Council for the ensuing year, and the 
following gentlemen were declared to be elected : 
President, J.R. Hind; Vice-Presidents, J. C. Adams, 
Sir G. B. Airy, A. Cayley, and E. Dunkin ; Zreasurer, 
F. Barrow; Secretaries, W. H. M. Christie and 
J. W. L. Glaisher ; Foreign Secretary, Lord Lind- 
say; Council, Sir E. Beckett, A. A. Common, W. 
Huggins, E. B. Knobel, G. Knott, W. Lassell, A. 
Marth, E. Neison, A. C. Ranyard, H. J. 8. Smith, 
E. J. Stone, and Major G. L. Tupman. 





ASIATIC.— Feb. 16.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson, President, 
in the chair.—Major-General H. C. Johnstone, Col. 
M. R. Haig, and Mr. T. R. Gill were elected Resident 
Members.—Prof. F. Max Miiller read a paper ‘On 
the Discovery of Sanskrit Texts in Japan.’ It is a 
well-known fact—well known, at least, to all students 
of the history of Buddhism—that, beginning almost 
with the beginning of our era, there has been a con- 
stant flow of Sanskrit MSS. from India to China. 
The earliest translators of Buddhist texts in China 
were those who worked under the Emperor Ming-ti, 
viz., Kasyapa Matanga and Tsu-fa-lan. Their most 
important works are the ‘ Satra of the Forty-two Sec- 
tions,’ and translations of the ‘ Dasabhimi-Sitra ’ and 
the ‘ Lalita Vistara,’ the legendary ‘ Life of Buddha.’ 
Considering that these works would not have been 
translated unless they had acquired in India a kind 
of canonical authority, these translations themselves 
enable Buddhist scholars to assign to the Sanskrit 
originals, so far as they agree with the Chinese 
translations, at all events an ante-Christian date, a 
point of great importance in a comparative study of 
the ancient religions of the world. In 150 A.D. another 
famous translator is mentioned, An-shi-kau, a native 
of Eastern Persia or Parthia, the son of a king, who, 
like Buddha, made himself a mendicant and travelled 
to China. Mr. Wylie supposes An-sik to represent 
Arsak, and takes him fora son of one of the Arsacide 
kings of Persia. In about 170 A.D. Chi-tsin is men- 
tioned as the translator of the ‘ Nirvéna-Sitra,’ and 
in 250 Chi-meng translated the ‘ Rules of the Priest- 
hood’ from a MS, said to have come from the city 
of Patali-putra, or Patna. In 260 A.D. Dharma- 
raksha made a large collection of Buddhist and 
Brahmanic MSS.,and with the help of other Shamans 
he is said to have translated no less than 165 texts. 
This brings us to the time of the Emperor Yao-hing 
(397-415), who secured the services of the learned 
translator Kumdaragiva, and sent Fa-Hian to India 
to collect MSS. In 460 A.D. we read of five Bud- 
dhists arriving in China from Ceylon by way of Tibet. 
These, no doubt, brought Pali MSS. with them. 
Bodhidharma, too, the twenty-eighth Buddhist 
patriarch, came from the South in 526 A.D., though 
not from Ceylon. In 518 the famous traveller Sun- 
Yun was sent by the Queen of the Wai country in 
search of Buddhist books, and we gather from his 
‘Travels,’ translated by Mr. Beal, that after three 
years spent in India he returned to China with 
175 volumes. During the Siu dynasty, 589-619, the 
number of Buddhist books translated into Chinese is 
said to have risen to 1,950. That number was con- 
siderably increased afterwards, particularly by the 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiouan-Thsang, whois said to have 
translated 740 works, forming 1,335 books. With these 
facts before us the question naturally arises, What 
has become of all these MSS.? We have the Chinese 
translations, then why should their originals not 
have been preserved, or, if not the original MSS., at 
least copies of them? The late Prof. H. H. Wilson 
was so much struck with the importance of discover- 
ing the traces of that lost tribe of Sanskrit MSS., 
that he used all his influence to set on foot an in- 
quiry, in which he had the energetic assistance of 
Sir John Bowring, then English Minister in China. 
Letters of inquiry were sent to the authorities of 
monasteries and temples, catalogues of libraries were 
examined, but all ended in disappointment. No 
Sanskrit MSS. were found. The whole correspond- 
ence that passed between Prof. H. H. Wilson, Sir 
John Bowring, and Dr. Edkins was printed at the 
time in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and then the matter dropped. Prof. Max Miiller has 
for years impressed any of his friends who went 
to China with the necessity of further inquiries, 
and some years ago a book that Dr. Edkins sent 
him from Japan induced him to extend these in- 
quiries to that country also. ‘hat book, which was 
published in Japan, contained a glossary of Chinese 
words, with their équivalents in Sanskrit, and trans- 
literations of the Sanskrit words in Japanese. The 
Sanskrit words were represented in an alphabet 
closely resembling the old Nepalese alphabet, though 
disguised in a flowery style that made the Sanskrit 
letters look almost like Chinese. The existence of 





such a book proved that there must have been a 





time when it was useful to students in Japan, i.e, 
that there must have been a time when the Buddhist 
priests in Japan were able to read Sanskrit, By 
a most fortunate combination of circumstances, at 
the very time that Prof. Max Miiller was working at 
the Sinico-Sanskrit Glossary, received from Japan, a 
Buddhist priest, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, was sent to him 
in order to learn Sanskrit at Oxford, and to study 
the sacred writings of Buddhism in their original 
languages, Sanskrit and Pali. From the very first 
Prof. Max Miiller tried, through his pupil, who after 
a time was joined by a second, Mr. Kasawara, to gain 
information about Sanskrit texts in Japan, and after 
waiting for some time, he received last December 
a Japanese book, sent to him by a native scholar, 
Shuntai Ishikawa. It was a Sanskrit text, written 
in the same old Nepalese alphabet, each word 
transliterated with Japanese letters, and translated 
into Chinese. Shuntai Ishikawa requested Prof, 
Max Miiller to read the Sanskrit text, correct it, and 
send it back to Japan. Here, then, was the unex. 
pected reward of long-continued research, and there 
is every hope that where one Sanskrit text has been 
discovered, others may follow. Prof. Max Miiller 
exhibited a corrected text of the Sanskrit original, 
and a literal translation, with notes. He proved 
that the Sanskrit text, the Sukhavati-vyaha, was an 
old text, and not an abbreviation made in China or 
Japan. There is another well-known Satra of the 
same name, of which several MSS. exist in England 
and France, and which has been translated into 
Chinese and Tibetan. This is one of those lengthy, 
tedious Sitras, which Burnouf has well characterized 
in his ‘Introduction 4 |’Histoire du Buddhisme, 
These lengthy Sidtras, however, presuppose the 
existence of simple Sfitras, and it is one of these 
simple Saitras that has been recovered in Japan. It 
contains a description of the Paradise of Amitébha 
Buddha, and belongs to the Mahayana school, which 
in Japan has well-nigh obliterated the original pure 
and simple teaching of Buddha Sadkya Muni. It 
differs, however, from other simple Satras by intro- 
ducing Bodhisattvas as followers of Buddha, their 
presence being, according to Burnouf’s hypothesis, 
a distinguishing feature of the large or Vaipulya 
Satras. That the Sanskrit text now discovered in 
Japan is an ancient text was proved by showing that 
it must have been the original from which a Chinese 
translation was made by Kumiaragiva about 400 A.D, 
while another Chinese translation, either of the 
simple or the lengthy text, is mentioned as early as 
the second century. The Chinese translation of the 
short Sanskrit text has been translated into English 
by Mr. Beal in his ‘Catena,’ and a comparison of 
that rendering with the original Sanskrit shows how 
cautiously we ought to use the Chinese translations 
of Sanskrit books. If more of these original Sanskrit 
texts could be recovered in Japan or in China—for 
there is no reason yet to give up all hope—a new 
start would be made in the study of Buddhism, 
more particularly in the study of what is called the 
Buddhism of the North. The Japanese Minister, 
his Excellency Mori Arinori, who was present at 
the meeting, promised to lend every assistance in 
his power to recover, if possible, some more of these 
ancient Sanskrit texts—Mr. J. W. Redhouse read 
a paper ‘On the Identification of the “ False Dawn” 
of the Moslims with the “ Zodiacal Light” of Euro- 
peans,’ and quoted largely from the letters he had 
received from different astronomers all over the 
world fully confirming his views. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb, 12.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— Mr. R. W. Binns 
exhibited and presented a photograph of the achieve- 
ment of arms belonging to the ey cette on 
Green Club, in the parish of Ombersley, Worcester- 
shire, of which the original had been exhibited and 
described at a previous meeting—Mr. H. Laver 
communicated a paper on some curious mounds, 
known as the Salting Mounds, which are found at 
the edge of ordinary high water, and following the 
course of the various creeks on the coast of Essex, 
Kent, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are evidently, as 
Mr. Laver believed, of great antiquity, but of which 
there is no account known, nor even any tradition, 
They vary in height from two feet to five or six feet, 
and in some cases cover as much as thirty acres, 
more or less. They are composed of burned earth, 
and all of them contain fragments of coarse pottery. 
—Mr. C. T. Martin communicated extracts from 
a catalogue of plate and jewels delivered to Thomas 
Cromwell on his appointment in 1532 as Master of 
the Jewel House, descriptive of the same objects as 
those which nearly a century later (1625) figured in 
the Jewel House Papers laid before the Society at 
the last meeting by the Rev. J. A. Bennett.—Mr. 
Martin then proceeded to read the second part of 
his paper on the Accounts Roll of Sir John Daunce, 
temp. Henry VIII. 





STATISTICAL.—F¢eb. 17.—Sir R. W. Rawson in the 
chair.—The following new Members were elected: 
Messrs, A. C, Tupp, P. H, Fowell-Watts, M,G, Mulhall, 
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W. Parkin, T. E. A. Gwynne, J. Smith, I. L. Bell, G. A. 
Oakeshott, W. A. Bowser, and Hon. F. Strutt.—A 
paper, by Mr. T. A. Welton, ‘On Certain Changes in 
the English Rates of Mortality,’ was read and dis- 
cussed. 


MicroscoPIcAL.—Fvd. 11.—Anniversary Meeting. 
—Dr. Beale, President, in the chair.—Twelve gentle- 
men were elected or nominated for fellowship.—The 
Reports of the Council and Treasurer showed that 
the condition of the Society was highly satisfactory, 
an exceptionally large number of new Fellows 
having been elected last year, and the revenue 
having increased by more than 200/.—The following 
are the Officers and Council for the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. L. S. Beale ; Vice-Presidents, Dr. R. 
Braithwaite, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof. P. M. 
Duncan, and H. J. Slack ; Zreasurer, JI. W. Stephen- 
son; Seeretaries, C. Stewart and F. Crisp ; Members 
of Council, Dr. W. J. Gray, Dr. J. Matthews, J. Bad- 
cock, W. A. Bevington, A. E. Durham, C. J. Fox, J. 
Glaisher, A. de Souza Guimaraens, A. D. Michael, J. 
Millar, F. H. Ward, and T. C. White.—The President 
delivered his annual address, in which, after referring 
to the gratifying position of the Society and the great 
improvement that had taken place in the Journal, he 
discussed the nature of the changes occurring in 
living matter. Facts and arguments were adduced 
against the doctrine generally entertained concern- 
ing the physical nature of vital phenomena, many 
of Dr. Allman’s statements in his British Association 
Address were called in question, and serious objec- 
tions raised to the acceptance of Bathybius 
Haeckelii, in the existence of which Dr. Beale did 
not believe. 








SocrETY OF ARTS.—F?b. 12.—Mr. H. Doulton in 
the chair.—A paper ‘On Gas Furnaces and Kilns for 
Burning Pottery’ was read by Mr. H. Guthrie before 
the Section of Applied Chemistry and Physics. 

Feb. 16.—The third lecture of his course ‘On the 
Manufacture of India-Rubber and Gutta-Percha’ 
was delivered by Mr. T. Bolas. 

Feb. 17.—Dr. B. W. Richardson in the chair.—A 
paper ‘On the Principal Causes of Diseases in 
Tropical Countries Scientifically Considered’ was 
read before the Foreign and Colonial Section by 
Mr. A. W. Mitchinson. 

Feb, 18.—Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn in the 
chair.—Six candidates were proposed for election 
as Members.—A paper ‘On the Euphrates Valley 
Railway’ was read by Mr. W. P. Andrew. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Fvdb, 12.—Mr. C. W. Merrifield, 
President, in the chair—Mr. D. Edwardes was 
elected a Member, and subsequently admitted into 
the Society.—The following communications were 
made : ‘Geometrical Notes,’ by Prof. H. J. Smith,— 
‘On the Reflections of Vibrations at the Confines 
of Two Media between which the Transition is 
Gradual,’ and ‘On the Stability or Instability of 
certain Fluid Motions, by Lord Rayleigh,—and 
‘The Calculus of Equivalent Statements’ (fourth 
note), by Mr. H. M‘Coll. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Feb. 10.—F. 
Galton, Esq., V.P.,in the chair—The following new 
Members were announced: Messrs. T. Hodgkin, A. 
Tucker, H. C. Stephens, J. A. Farrer, B. M. Wright, 
T. W. W. Robinson, and W. D. Gooch.—Dr. E. Holub 
delivered an address on the central South African 
tribes from the south coast to the Zambesi. Dr. 
Holub had found along the south coast traces of 
tribes which do not now exist, heaps of burned bones 
of wild animals, none of domestic animals, and 
broken shells. Other tribes once belonged to the 
regions between the Limpopo and the Zambesi, and 
here were found ruins of towns, generally in the 
vicinity of mines, especially gold mines. The houses 
were of stone, on the top of mountains, put together 
without any cement, but so well fitted that they 
have stood for hundreds of years. Some of the 
ruins were formed of blocks of granite in the shape 
of bricks. The tops of small hills were fortified in 
this way, with openings in the walls. The remains 
probably belonged to those who inhabited the 
ancient empire of Monopotapa, mentioned by the 
Dutch and Portuguese traders as existing two hun- 
dred years ago. When acountry is conquered it is 
the custom to kill all the male population, take the 
women and children prisoners, and educate the 
latter as warriors of the victorious tribe. In this 
way whole tribes have ceased to exist in South 
Africa; even since Livingstone’s time a powerful 
tribe of Basutos, on the Upper Zambesi, named 
the Makololas, has been almost exterminated. Dr. 
Holub divided the living tribes into three races, the 
Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the Bantus. He found 
a link between the Bushmen and the Bantu family, 
and between the Bushmen and the negroes, but not 
between the Hottentots and the Bantus. The Bush- 
men are rapidJy dying out, and are utterly incapable 
of civilization. They use stone weapons and poisoned 
arrows, but the bows and arrows are of very simple 








construction compared with those in use among the 
nations of Northand South America. The Hottentot 
race is divided into three tribes, the real Hottentots, 
the Griquas, and the Koranas. No South African 
tribe has taken so eagerly to the vices of civilization 
as the Hottentot race. The Bechuanas observe many 
of the virtues of the white man, but the Hottentot 
adopts only his vices; drunkenness is the chief 
cause of their dying out. They do not seem to have 
any religion, but a kind of freemasonry exists 
among them, the outward and visible sign of which 
is three cuts on the chest, made with appropriate 
ceremony. 





PHYSICAL.—Febd. 14.—Annual General Meeting.— 
Prof. W. G. Adams, President, in the chair.—The 
President read the Report for the past year, which 
showed that the position and prospects of the Society 
were in every way satisfactory, and that more papers 
had been read during the past twelve months than 
in any previous year.—Sir W. Thomson was chosen 
President for the ensuing year, and various other 
ofticers were elected.—The following new Members 
were elected: Messrs. Mollison, Hare, J. C. Lenis, 
Miss Caroline Martineau, and Sefior Roig y Torres, 
of Barcelona.—The following papers were read: 
‘On a Quartz and Iceland Spar Spectroscope cor- 
rected for Chromatic Aberration,’ by Dr. W. H. 
Stone— On an Automatic Switch for Telephone 
Circuits, by Mr. W. Wynne,—and on their ‘New 
Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism, by Profs. Ayrton 
and Perry. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mor. London Institution, 5.—‘ Waves and Currents of Industrial Pro- 
gress,’ Mr. G. P. Bevan. 
— Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Sculpture,’ Mr. H. H. Armstead. 
— Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘ Portland Cement,’ Mr. H. 


‘wija. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Manufacture of India-Rubber and Gutta- 
Yercha,’ Lecture IV., Mr. 'T. Bolas (Cantor Lecture). 

_- Institute of Actuaries, 8.—‘ The Position of Life and other In- 
surance Associations in Kelation to their Local Medical 
Examiners: is it Satisfactory ?' Mr. C. Walford. 

_ Geographical, 84.—‘ Mr. Hore's recent Visit to the Lukuga Outlet 
of Lake Tanganyika,’ ‘ The Marutse-Mabunda Empire in South 
Central Africa,’ Dr. E. Holub. 

Tcegs. — Institution, 3.—‘ Physiology of Muscle,’ Prof. E. A. 
Schiifer. 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Use of Asphalte and Bitumen in Engineer- 
ing,’ Mr. W. H. Delano. 

— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ An Empire's Parliament,’ Mr. A. 8. Hill. 

- —- of Arts, 8.—‘ Views of Colonization,’ Sir C. Nicholson, 


Bart. 
- Anthropological Institute, 8.—‘ Origin of the Plough and the 
yheeled Carriage,’ Mr. E. B. Tylor; ‘Fijian Burial Customs,’ 
Rev. L. Fison; ‘ Exhibition of Ethnological Specimens from 
British Columbia,’ Dr. F. Dally. 
— English Spelling Reform Association, 8.—‘ Graphic Representa- 
tion of Vowels,’ Mr. J. B. Rundell. 

Wep. Geological, 8.—*Geology of Anglesey,’ Prof. T. M‘K. Hughes; 
‘Notes on the Strata exposed in Laying Out the Oxford 
Sewage-Farm at Sandford-on-Thames,’ Mr. E. 8. Cobbold ; 
‘Review and Description of the various Species of British 
Upper-Silurian Fenestellidw,’ Mr. G. W. Shrubsole. 

— Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Sculpture,’ Mr. C. T. Newton. 

— Telegraph Engineeers, 8.—Discussion on Morse Signalling by 
Magneto-Electric Currents, and on Compensating Induction in 
Parallel Wires ; ‘ Resistance of Galvanometers,’ Mr. O. Heavi- 
side; ‘Variation of Electro-static Capacity in Submarine 
Cables,’ Mr. J. B. Stearns; ‘Testing by Received Currents,’ 
Mr. H R. Kempe. 

_ Literature, 8.—‘ Recent Explorations in Rome,’ Mr. R. N. Cust. 

— Society of Arts,8.—*The Noxious Gases Bill,’ Mr. E. K. Mus- 

ratt. 

Tuurs. roy 1 Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Chemical Progress,’ Prof. Dewar. 

_ London Institution, 7.—‘ Living English Painters,’ Mr. F. Wed- 
more. 

— Royal, 8}. 

—  Antiquaries, 8}.—‘Open-Air Courts of Hundreds and Manors,’ 
Mr. G. L. Gomme. 

Fri. Quekett Microscopical, 8.—‘Human and Canine Filariw,’ Dr. 
T. S. Cobbold; * Bleaching and Washing Microscopical Sec- 
tions,’ Dr. 8. Marsh, jun. 

— Royal Institution, 9. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—' Dryden and his Period,’ Mr. G. Saints- 


bury. 

— Physical, 3.—‘ Effects of Vibratory Motion in Fluids,’ Mr. H. R. 
Ridout; ‘Determination of Chemical Affinity in Terms of 
Electromotive Force,’ Part I., Dr.C. R. A. Wright; Part I1., 
Dr. C. R. A. Wright and Mr. E. H. Rennie. 

— Botanic, 3j. 








Science Gossig, 


WE mentioned last week that Dr. Gould tele- 
graphed, on the 5th inst., from Buenos Ayres 
that a large comet had been seen ‘‘ passing the 
sun northwards,” which, of course, created the 
impression that it might soon be visible in 
Europe. But the next day Dr. Gould sent 
another telegram (presumably in correction of 
the first), saying that the comet was “‘ moving 
southwards.” Still more recently one was 
received from Mr. Gill, Director of the Royal 
Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, announcing 
the appearance of a comet there, in all proba- 
bility the same as that discovered by Dr. Gould 
in South America. Unfortunately the Cape 
telegram has been rendered partly unintelligible 
in the transmission, so that we cannot give the 
comet’s place ; but there seems to be little doubt 
that it was travelling southwards, and is, there- 
fore, not likely to become visible in this country. 

THE discovery of small planets has recom- 
menced. The number of those bodies known at 
the end of last year was 211, Herr Palisa, of 








Pola, discovered another on the 6th inst., and 
on the 18th inst. a telegram was received from 
America announcing the discovery of No. 213 a 
day or two before by Prof. Peters, at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y. These two astronomers 
appear now to divide these discoveries between 
them. 

Tue Committee of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute have recommended the grant 
of 100/. per annum to the Miners’ Association 
of Cornwall and Devon for three years, to aid the 
Association in extending the classes for giving 
the working miners instruction in some branches 
of science. 

WE are requested to say that the statement 
which is going about, that Dr. Richardson is 
having the wine left to him by Sir W. Trevelyan 
analyzed, is without foundation. 

Pror. H. Lanpott, of Aix-la-Chapelle, has 
been appointed Professor of Chemistry in the 
new Agricultural College of Berlin and Director 
of the Chemical Laboratory established by the 
German Verein fiir Rubenzucker-Industrie. Prof. 
A. Classen succeeds Prof. Landolt in the Poly- 
technic School of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Batmary’s *‘ Luminous Paint” has been, we 
are informed, examined by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who are so favourably impressed 
with it that they have ordered two compart- 
ments of H.M.S. Comus to be painted with it. 
At the West India Docks the Superintendent 
has ordered some phosphorescent lanterns for 
use in the spirit vaults. We have heard of other 
applications, but these have not been satisfactory 
to us, seeing that to render the paint luminous 
in the dark it must be previously exposed to sun- 
shine or, at all events, to strong daylight. 

Principat Dawson, F.R.S., read before the 
members of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal, at the first meeting for this session, a 
paper entitled ‘Recent Controversies respecting 
Eozoon.’ This has been printed entire in the 
Canadian Naturalist, and is deserving of the 
closest attention. Dr. Dawson appears to 
have fully established the animal nature of 
this remarkable fossil. 

Mr. Peter SPENCE gave an important piece of 
information to the members of the Manchester 
Geological Society at a recent meeting. He 
stated that no boiler on his works had been 
chipped for the last fifteen years. This was 
simply due to his keeping the water supplied to 
the boilers alkaline by adding from time to time 
a little carbonate of soda or soda ash. 


Mr. James NasmytH, F.R.S., has just pre- 
sented to the Watt Institution and School of 
Arts, Edinburgh, the sum of 100/. The members 
of the Watt Club are endeavouring to raise 
1,0001. a year until the school shall be taken 
over by the Heriot Trust. The usefulness of 
this institution strongly recommends it to all 
who are desirous of securing to our artisan 
population adequate means for self-improve- 
ment, 

TueE long-expected forty-first volume of the 
Memwirs of the Royal Astronomical Society has 
at last made its appearance, and its bulk and 
the evident care and accuracy with which a very 
extensive subject has been treated fully account 
for the delay in its publication, whilst they lay 
all lovers of astronomy under a great debt of 
gratitude to Mr. A. C. Ranyard for his exhaus- 
tive history and discussion of all the more im- 
portant physical observations of the total solar 
eclipses observed before that of July, 1878, 
contained in this volume. The scheme of it 
was founded upon a remark of the Astronomer- 
Royal in his report of the Himalaya expedition 
to Spain in 1860, to observe the total eclipse in 
July that year, that, in a subject where much 
of the value of the observations depended on 
the comparison of those made by different per- 
sons, it might be found advantageous to break 
up each account, collecting from all the different 
accounts the facts relating to the separate parts 
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of the phenomena, each of these sets of facts 
forming a distinct chapter. The pressure of his 
other multifarious duties at the Royal Observa- 
tory preventing Sir George Airy from carrying 
out this idea for the eclipse of 1860, as he 
had intended, he proposed to Mr. Ranyard 
in 1871 to assist him with it, embodying also 
the results of the observations of the eclipse 
of 1870. Mr. Ranyard not only complied with 
this request, but still further enlarged the 
scheme, which now, when elaborated, includes 
an account, carefully and systematically arranged, 
of all the phenomena which can be scientifically 
interesting, seen from the earliest time when 
such observations were made up, as far as was 
practicable, to the present. The eighteen 
plates and numerous other excellent illustra- 
tions add greatly to the interest and useful- 
ness of the volume; in their preparation 
Mr. Ranyard acknowledges the conscientious 
care bestowed upon them by Mr. W. H. Wesley, 
assistant-secretary of the Society. 
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The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, March 6th. 5, Pall Mall 
East, from Ten till Five.—Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FOUR- 
TEENTH WINTER EXHiBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 
at from Ter till Six.—Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 

DORB’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
*CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 

ife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls, 








English Society at Home, from the Collection of 
Mr. Punch. By G. du Maurier. (Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co. )—This isa collection of sixty-three 
of the more attractive woodcuts designed by Mr. 
du Maurier and previously published in Punch. 
This selection seems to have been made to jus- 
tify the title, for the greater number of the 
designs illustrate “‘ society” at ‘‘ at homes” or 
other entertainments. If this were the staple of 
the artist’s work it might be said that he has 
given to ‘‘ parties” what was meant for man- 
kind, and devoted his abilities entirely to the 
illustration of the miseries of party - going 
and party - giving. Whether the incidents 
are ‘“‘teas,” or dances, or lawn tennis, or 
dinners, here is ‘‘society,” or a certain sec- 
tion of it, entertaining or being entertained 
from one end of the book to the other. A very 
small witticism serves the facile pencil of the 
artist as a vehicle for very gentle satire, and 
justifies him in drawing pretty, well-dressed 
women, and men whose tailors are unexception- 
able. 

The True and Romantic History of William 
Pigg, Esq., M.P. for Ham(p)shire. By the Hon. 
Charlotte Ellis. (Kerby & Endean. )—This is a 
belated gift-book of the most gentle humour, 
illustrated by rather clever but decidedly rough 
sketches of the most innocent satire, explained 
—we cannot say illustrated—by a “‘ poetical 
accompaniment,” of which the wit is very mild, 
by the Rev. H. A. Martin, M.A. 

The Portfolio, 1879 (Seeley, Jackson & Hal- 
liday), contains, besides the original edition 
of Mr. A. Lang’s ‘Oxford,’ and its etched 
plates and woodcuts, some essays and papers 
of the usual character, but they are hardly 
equal to those which have preceded them ; fewer 
names of note appear on the list of contributors ; 
in this respect the volume compares unfortu- 
nately with its forerunners. The illustrations 
comprise several capital etchings, such as that 
by M. Flameng after the ‘ Portrait of Capt. 
Burton,’ by Sir F. Leighton; M. Richeton’s 
clever, but rather blackish, ‘ Worrited,’ by Mr. 
E. Nicol ; a spirited but rough reproduction of 
M. Carolus Duran’s bust of a child, called 


richly toned, and expressive study, by Mr. 
Inchbold, of the entrance to the Chantry of 
Henry V. in Westminster Abbey. Besides 
these, and doing duty for high art, are some 
excellent reproductions in fac-simile, by M. 
Amand Durand’s process, of ‘‘ etchings and en- 
gravings by the great masters,” including A. 
Diirer’s ‘Knight, Death, and the Lady,’ and 
‘The Prodigal Son’; and Rembrandt’s ‘ Rem- 
brandt leaning on a Stone Sill.’ ‘The Fries- 
land Horse,’ by P. Potter, is much less happy 
as areproduction. There is a want of ‘‘solidity” 
in this volume ; on the whole the editor’s essay 
on Goya is the best part of it. 

Pottery and Porcelain: a Guide to Collectors. 
By F. Litchfield. (Bickers & Son.)—This is the 
latest book of its class—a class we cannot but 
think overcrowded with popular ‘‘ guides to 
collectors,” compiled from larger and richer 
sources, and adding little or nothing that is new. 
It is comprehensive, if not complete, and has 
the merits of being brief and clearly written, 
with references to some of the more important 
books on the subject. The illustrations com- 
prise sketches of wares and a certain number of 
potters’ marks. It is essentially a collector’s 
book ; there is little recognition of the beauty 
of the specimens. The archeological, the 
manufacturing, and the commercial aspects of 
the potter’s craft are nowadays studied to the 
exclusion of the esthetic. We hear of col- 
lectors, not of critics, of people who are de- 
scribed as ‘‘ great” because they were wise in 
employing good artists, good workmen, good 
materials. The very names of ceramic artists 
are generally ignored, and the imbecility of 
design manifested in pieces that are dear to 
collectors is, to men of art, almost incredible. 

About Etching. (The Fine-Art Society. )—This 
handsome volume is a new edition, substantially 
the same as the old one, of Mr. H. Seymour 
Haden’s ‘Notes on a Collection of Etchings 
and Engravings,’ lent by him to the Fine-Art 
Society, and exhibited last winter in New Bond 
Street. The exhibition comprised the cream of 
Mr. Haden’s famous collection of etchings of all 
schools, and it gained in educational value from 
his ‘‘ notes ” which accompanied the Catalogue. 
These ‘‘notes” and the Catalogue are again 
before us, in addition to photographic fac-similes 
of masterpieces of old etchings, and an original 
etching by Mr. Haden, called ‘The Moat 
House,’ which is not the least valuable of his 
works. It is unusually bright, powerful, deftly 
executed, and solid, specially adapted to illus- 
trate the artist’s notions of the nature and 
limits of etching as a ‘‘practical art.” Having 
in November of last year noticed the first and 
unillustrated edition of this work in reference 
to the exhibition with which it was concerned, 
it is needless again to consider its merits and 
value. On the whole, and with exceptions 
which we have not now space for discussing, 
we accept the dicta of Mr. Haden, although our 
definitions of the limits and applications of 
etching, our estimate of its qualities and 
scope, are much more comprehensive than 
those here laid down. As for the illustrations, 
the volume is a treasure. The fac-simile of the 
lovely and romantic ‘Sun and Moon’ (Phcebus 
and Luna), by J. di Barbaris, is delicious, and, 
artistically speaking, as serviceable for studies 
as the original. The same may be said for 
several perfect Rembrandts, and B. Beham’s 
‘Emperor Charles V.,’ of which Mr. Haden 
possesses @ very fine impression, the colour- 
rendering quality of which is marvellous ; the 
print is in this respect of great interest, this 
quality being of the rarest occurrence in works 
so old as this one. Diirer’s ‘ Coat of Arms with 
the Skull’ is only not quite so good a repro- 
duction as the above ; his ‘Knight and Death’ 
is next in degree. The wonderful ‘Shells,’ by 
Hollar, is hardly less precious than the best 
of these transcripts. To etchings like those of 
Van Dyck’s ‘ Icones’ the process here employed 





* Rose de Mai,’ by M. Lurat; and an original, 












Charles Méryon, Sailor, Engraver, and Etcher. 
(The Fine- Art Society.)—This well-printed 
volume contains a translation by Mr. M. B. 
Huish of M. P. Burty’s appreciative and bright 
biography and criticism of the works of the 
most poetical of modern artists who have 
expressed themselves wholly with the needle 
and the burin. In addition to the memoir jg 
a “Complete Descriptive Catalogue” of the works 
of Méryon, compiled by M. Burty, and trans- 
lated by Mr. Huish with the sanction of the 
author. The catalogue has had the benefit of 
revision, and, as Mr. Huish tells us, a review of 
examples of Méryon’s etchings, by way of test- 
ing and proving the notes of M. Burty. The 
biography presents clearly the painful and 
romantic story of the life of the artist. M. 
Burty has prepared it modestly and carefully. 
There is no emotional excess nor sensational 
writing. Memoir and catalogue are complete 
and sufficient. It may be said that we now 
know all we need to know of the etcher and his 
works. 








NEW PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


New gatherings of pictures abound, and it is 
our duty to mention the more valuable examples 
they contain. We have already referred to the 
opening of a small gallery by Mr. C. Deschamps 
in the foyer of the St. James’s Theatre. Here 
the visitor will find the following with many 
less valuable examples :—Mr. Watts’s Portrait 
of Mr. Swinburne (28), and one of the many 
portraits of the Laureate, by the same (52); a 
landscape by Mr. Prinsep (29); a charming 
Study (20) and another (26) by Sir F. Leighton; 
A View of the Pincio, Rome, (22) by Mrs. Alma 
Tadema; Mr. Tadema’s Wedding Present (41), 
two capital portraits; Mr. Wallis’s Morning 
Call, Smyrna (24); and A Bridesmaid (29), by 
Mr. Millais, which is very rough. 

The Dramatic Fine-Art Gallery, 108, New 
Bond Street, of which, as embracing portraits of 
actors and paintings by actors, we made mention 
last week, contains a large number of productions 
of which to say that they are more curious than 
beautiful, or even intelligible, is to describe them 
tenderly. From a chaos of indescribable rubbish 
we select a Portrait of John Liston (10), by A. 
Clint ; Charles Kemble (25), by H. P. Briggs; 
Mr. H. Compton (27), by W. Percy; The Quakers’ 
Room, Lancaster Castle (57), painted during his 
confinement there by C. J. Mathews; anda 
capital ‘‘ old-fashioned” miniature of Betty, the 
“Young Roscius,” by an anonymous artist. 

The Graphic Gallery, Grafton Street, New 
Bond Street, contains a few pictures by living 
artists, each designed to typify the creator's 
conception of beauty. Such is the official 
statement, but it is evident that the abler 
contributors have declined a contest which 
presupposed the proprietors of the Graphic 
journal awarding the prize after the fashion of 
Paris. Only the weaker brethren have taken 
the matter seriously. The reticence of the 
stronger was generous as well as wise, for some 
of the works are sadly meretricious and bad, 
while others are studies in colour and tone, 
one or two illustrate the draughtsmanship of 
their authors, and another relies on a tender 
conception of expression. We shall, therefore, 
say nothing about the bad ones. Sir F. 
Leighton has sent a picture of a blonde, with 
blue eyes and fair hair. Her face has a soft 
dreamy expression, her dress is of a delicate sea 
green, and she wears a pale yellow rose. Mr. 
Tissot contributes the head of a damsel with 
plump cheeks and luscious lips, who wears & 
black hat and red silk scarf. Mr. Calderon’s 


fair one is clad in delicate white, and 
is very pensive and young. Mr. Storey’s 


young French paysanne wears a high white 
cap and a dress of striped red and white, 
and holds an apple. Mr. Leslie’s characteristic 
girl is quakerish and sweetly demure ; she wears 
a citron gown. Mr. Tadema has forwarded a 





lends itself with unusual felicity. 


study in russet and gold, a bust of a lady with 
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warm brown hair, decorated with yellow flowers, 
seen against a background of gold ; she is read- 
ing the Graphic. The most important picture 
here is out of the contest, but it demands 
special attention. It is by Mr. Millais, and is 
called Cherry Ripe. It represents a little girl 
of some five years old seated in a wood, on the 
trunk of a felled tree, with cherries on a leaf at 
her side; her hands, which are cased in black lace 
mittens, are pressed together, and her dainty feet 
point inwards in the manner of nature. She wears 
a white dress, bound by a broad pink silk sash ; 
on her head is a large white mob cap, trimmed 
with pink ribbons. From under the cap long 
tresses of bright chestnut hair trail to her shoul- 
ders and waist, and gleam in the broken light 
of the place. With brightening eyes she looks 
demurely and steadfastly at us; a little expecta- 
tion and a little inquiry are distinguishable in 
her expression. The attitude and the character, 
the animation and physical beauty of this deli- 
cious work place it very high among the artist’s 
productions. It is not in the least degree inferior 
to Reynolds’s famous ‘ Penelope Boothy,’ which 
is its avowed model. It is more complete asa 
picture than Sir Joshua’s three-quarters length 
figure, which is not so much elaborated, nor 
nearly so brilliant nor beautiful. 

At Messrs. Agnew & Son’s gallery, 39, Old 
Bond Street, are to be seen so many fine water- 
colour drawings, productions of English masters, 
that we must content ourselves with commend- 
ing the under-mentioned examples to our readers. 
Some of these are already famous works, and 
need but to be named to attract the attention 
of amateurs and artists. We give these names 
in the order of the Catalogue, a mode convenient 
to visitors. Kenilworth (No. 3), by G. Barret ; 
Bringing a disabled Coaster into West Hartlepool 
(12), by Mr. E. Ellis; Iris (20), by Mrs. Angell; 
Lancaster Sands (38), one of D, Cox’s master- 
pieces, which it is a pleasure to see again; 
Lancaster (44), by De Wint ; Grace before Meat 
(57), by W. Hunt; Patterdale (82), one of the 
“olive” drawings by Turner; The Pride of the 
Hareem (86), 2 damsel seated in a window, by 
J. F. Lewis; Lichjield (90), a ‘‘golden” drawing 
by Turner; Swanage (101), by Mr. A. D. Fripp; 
The Convent Raven (109), Taking a Constitutional 
(212), and An After-Dinner Nap (218), by Mr. 
H. 8. Marks ; Sunset on the Surrey Hills (122), 
by Mr. A. Powell; Dolgelly (128), by D. Cox ; 
A Winter Sea (129), by Mr. E. Ellis ; Durham 
(131), by Mr. A. W. Hunt; Sneeton Hall (196), 
and Windermere (198), by Turner; The Rain- 
bow (206), by F. Walker; The Flower Girl 
(207), by W. Hunt; The Halt (210), by Mr. 
Alma Tadema; The Fair Student (215), The 
Music Lesson (217), and Algeria (220), by F. 
Walker, three delicious examples; Lancaster 
(229), by Mr. B. Foster, one of his best and 
soundest works ; Devotion (221), by W. Hunt. 
Besides these we notice capital specimens by 
Cotman, Prout, Mr. G. D. Leslie, W. Turner, 
Mr. A. Goodwin, J. Holland, P. F. Poole, 
Stanfield, C. Fielding, Mrs. Allingham, and 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 





THE COPYRIGHT CONSOLIDATION AND AMENDMENT 
BILL, 1879, IN ITS RELATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 
Iv. 

Ir has been officially announced that it is not 
the intention of the Government to proceed 
with this Bill during the present session. In 
our concluding remarks we shall, therefore, 
touch only on the most important clauses, 
and on points that must be discussed on any 
future consideration of this subject. 

The last clause on which we commented was 
in effect that copyright on the sale of a painting 
should vest in the purchaser, unless the author 
reserved it by written agreement. This is, as 
we have already stated, in accordance with the 
views of a small majority of the Royal Com- 
missioners. The Royal Academicians, however, 
in their memorial to the Government, pointed 
out that practically artists found it impossible 





to ask for formal agreements from their patrons, 
and suggested, as an alternative scheme, that 
the artist, while retaining his copyright without 
special stipulation, should nevertheless concede 
his right to make replicas, and in the case of 
commissioned portraits to make any repetition 
whatever without consent. The general body 
of artists, assembled in the Grosvenor Gallery 
to consider the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, passed resolutions substantially to the 
same effect, and it was hoped that the Govern- 
ment would have seen their way to accept the 
alternative scheme. On examining the next 
section (29) it would almost seem that the drafts- 
man must at some time have been instructed to 
adopt the artist’s scheme, for we find all the 
concessions they were willing to make have been 
accepted, and other more extended restrictions 
imposed. Nothing, however, has been given in 
return. We are almost tempted to hope the 
draftsman has misunderstood his instructions. 
It can hardly be seriously thought that the 
artist is a cunning, unprincipled man of busi- 
ness, with whom the innocent and simple-minded 
picture-dealer is unable to cope on equal terms 
without special legislative protection; and yet 
what else can justify the following ?— 

**29. Where the copyright in a painting is 
reserved by agreement” (by the artist, be it 
remembered) : 

**1. The author shall not, without the consent 
of the owner for the time being of the painting, 
execute, or authorize any person to execute, 
any copy thereof ; and the owner shall have the 
same right of preventing the execution of any 
such copy as if he were the proprietor of the 
copyright.” 

Thus the artist who wishes to reserve his 
copyright at or before the sale of his work is not 
only bound to insist, at the risk of losing a pur- 
chaser, on the execution of a formal contract in 
writing, but when he has done so, he after- 
wards finds he can make no use of his previous 
contract (which, by the way, he must duly 
register) without the consent of the owner for 
the time being of the painting. The picture 
may have changed hands many times. He may 
be unable to find out in whose possession it is. 
The owner may be the assignee in bankruptcy 
of a speculative dealer, or the title to the pic- 
ture may be vested in the trustees of a marriage 
settlement or in the committee of a lunatic’s 
estate. Nevertheless, the artist must get this 
consent before he can exercise the power of 
reproduction that he has been at such pains to 
reserve. ‘*‘ What, then,” the artist may well 
ask, ‘‘is the good of the contract? If there 
had been no reservation, the owner for the time 
being of the painting would have been also the 
proprietor of the copyright, and with his consent 
I could paint replicas or reproduce my design 
in any form. What is the good of this written 
contract that the law insists on my obtaining, 
and what benefit is thereby reserved to me by 
it?” To answer this question we must examine 
the next sub-sections, which run thus :— 

“*9. If the copyright is infringed, the owner 
of the painting shall be entitled to take the same 
proceedings in respect of the infringement as if 
he were the proprietor of the copyright. 

‘3. Provided that if the infringement is by 
any person other than the author, the owner, 
before he takes any legal proceedings in respect 
thereof, shall give to the proprietor of the copy- 
right notice of the infringement, and of his 
intention to take proceedings in case the pro- 
prietor fails to do so, and shall give the pro- 
prietor an opportunity of taking proceedings to 
prevent the infringement.” 

It will be seen, then, that priority of right to 
take legal proceedings against offenders is the 
benefit reserved. It will hereafter be the proud 
prerogative of the painter who has prudently 
reserved and duly registered his copyright to 
be the first person entitled to the option of 
ordering a police constable to seize photographs 
from his picture, made in infringement of copy- 





right, when hawked in the streets; it will be 
his privilege, as of right, to appear before a 
court of summary jurisdiction with the view of 
obtaining an order for their delivery to himself 
as the proprietor of the copyright. It is true 
he may not make a copy of his picture himself— 
he may not even authorize any one to make a 
photograph from it—but, by way of compensa- 
tion, he may keep for his own private enjoyment 
and solace any illicit photographs seized in the 
street and condemned by a police magistrate. 

The experience of eighteen years has shown 
that the full benefit of copyright under the Act 
of 1862, including as it does the sole right of 
repeating the design by painting, engraving, 
or photography, will not tempt an artist to 
demand a formal contract from an intending 
purchaser. The draftsman, relying perhaps on 
the precedent of the sale of the Sibylline books, 
expects, however, that the attractions of copy- 
right shorn of all productive value and reduced 
to a bare right of action against wrongdoers will 
be sufliciently strong to overcome all fear or 
feeling of delicacy in the artist’s breast. 

It must be remembered, too, that this right 
of action does not even extend to the case of 
unauthorized engraving. In a former article we 
mentioned that by the definitions in the Bill 
“copy” did not include an engraving from a 
painting. It is possible that the word ‘‘ engrav- 
ing” was expressly omitted in order to allow the 
artist who had reserved his copyright to engrave 
his work, although he might reproduce it in no 
other form. As, however, he must borrow his 
picture from, and therefore obtain the consent of, 
the owner for the time being of the painting, we 
do not see that this right to engrave without 
such consent would be of much value, unless, 
indeed, he had kept by him a copy of his paint- 
ing, from which the engraver could work. The 
draftsman may have contemplated his so doing, 
and may have had this in his mind when he 
drew the provision on which we have already 
commented—that there shall be no copyright 
in a painting unless the painting and every copy 
made with the author’s consent before the paint- 
ing is published bears the author’s name and 
the date of the execution of the painting. 

It is idle, however, to speculate on what 
might or might not have been intended; the 
clause is obscure and faulty. It should be dis- 
tinctly stated whether the artist is or is not to 
have the right of engraving, and protection 
should be given against unauthorized engravings 
by other persons. We may here add that, as 
there is no special definition of ‘‘copy” when 
applied to engravings, and as it is distinctly 
stated that the provisions with respect to paint- 
ings shall apply to engravings, it would seem 
that any one being entitled to register, and 
actually registering, himself as proprietor of the 
copyright in an engraving from a painting would 
thereby acquire copyright in the painting itself. 
He would have the sole right of repeating the 
engraving or the design thereof. The design in 
the painting and the design in the engraving 
would be identical ; therefore if any one copied 
or photographed the painting the design in the 
engraving would thereby be infringed. But 
“copy” does not include an engraving. The 
only thing, therefore, he could not prevent is 
the one thing of all others he ought to be able 
to prevent, namely, an unauthorized engraving 
made from the painting or from his own en- 
graving. We need dwell on this section no 
longer, though we have by no means exhausted 
our objections to it. 

The only other point on which we shall touch 
is the proposed clause dealing with sculpture. 
Since the fifty-fourth year of the reign of 
George III. sculptors have by statute been 
entitled to copyright in their works when duly 
signed and dated. More highly favoured than 
their brothers of the brush, no written agree- 
ment was necessary for the reservation of the 
copyright on the sale of their productions. Nay, 
so jealous was the Legislature that they should 
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not be robbed of their copyright that until quite 
lately they could not part with it except by 
deed. This state of things has given rise to 
no complaint, and the Royal Commissioners 
recommend no alteration in the law. The 
draftsman, however, for the sake of uniformity 
and brevity, has reversed the law, and enacted 
that (32), ‘‘The provisions of this Act with 
respect to paintings shall apply to sculptures as 
if they were herein re-enacted, with the sub- 
stitution of ‘sculpture’ for ‘ painting.’” 

It is evident from the extracts we have given 
that the clauses of the Bill relating to the 
Fine Arts will require thoughtful revision, and 
we cannot, under existing circumstances, regret 
that their consideration should be postponed. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold 
on Saturday last the following pictures from 
the late Mr. Posno’s collection: H. Bource, 
Consolation, 1471. M. Ladée, A Fisherman’s 
Family on the Look-out, 199/. R. Madrazo, 
On the Sands, 2311. A. Waldorp, A Calm, 
2731. From the late Mr. Lionel Lawson’s 
collection: Bateman, Rest in the Hay- 
field, 115/. F. Boucher, The Mask, 157]. C. 
Van Loo, Cupid as Mars addressing an Army 
of Cupids, 1051. H. Meyer, The Seasons, a 
set of four Landscapes, 1471. G. Zocchi, The 
Piazza della Trinit’ in Florence, and the com- 
panion picture, A Scene in Front of the Bargello 
Palace, Florence, 4251. 








Sine-Art Gossip, 

Lorp Grorce Hamitton, M.P., will preside 
at the annual dinner of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution, on the 8th of May, at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. 


THE private view of the general Exhibition of 
Water-Colour Drawings is appointed for to-day 
(Saturday) at the Dudley Gallery. The room 
will be opened to the public on Monday next. 

Sir F. Lercuron’s large picture in one of the 
lunettes of the South Court at the South 
Kensington Museum is now happily finished. 
Continued bad weather has materially interfered 
with the completion of the P.R.A.’s large and 
noble task, the design for which we described at 
length some time ago, before the cartoon was 
exhibited. This fresco is one of the most im- 
— works of its class yet executed in 

ngland, and worthy of the public distinction 
vouchsafed to it when “inaugurated” under 
Her Majesty’s auspices on Friday last (yester- 
day). Next week we hope to describe the paint- 
ing at length. 

Mr. Wootner is sculpturing a large medallion 
bust portrait, in high relief, of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, which is to be the chief enrichment of a 
fountain, erected by subscription at Birming- 
ham, as a testimony of public gratitude for the 
parliamentary and other services of that member 
of Parliament. 


A NEW room has been opened in the ground 
floor of the National Gallery, in addition to 
and adjoining that in which the Turner draw- 
ings are. The former contains British water- 
colour drawings nearly fifty in number ; among 
them are works of Blake, Mulready, and Gains- 
borough. 

Sm J. Girperr has in hand a large composi- 
tion, probably the largest he has yet contem- 
plated, representing the ‘Battle of the Standard.’ 
The design comprises, it is said, about five 
hundred figures, and the picture is now far 
advanced. 

Mariette Bey, who has been raised to the 
rank of Pasha, is engaged in rearranging the 
Museum of Boolak, which has been under 
repairs. It is expected to be opened in about 
a month. 

_ No date has yet been fixed for a meet- 
ing of members of the Royal Academy to 





elect anew A.R.A. The death of Mr. E. M. 
Barry caused a postponement sine die of the 
meeting originally decided on. 


THE memorial to be placed at the grave of 
Sir F. Grant in Melton Mowbray churchyard, 
which we lately described as designed by Mr. 
Woolner, has received the final element of 
colour, so that the whole is most elegant and 
effective. The combined cross and sun, em- 
blems of obvious meaning, have been gilt 
on a deep blue ground, and they distinguish 
the work in a striking manner; the badges 
of bilberry boughs, proper to the family of 
the deceased, which occur at the sides of the 
emblems, have been exquisitely carved in very 
low relief, and coloured after nature. The in- 
scription has been cut in Gothic letters on 
the slab of hard grey Sicilian marble, and, by 
forcible hammering, the indents filled with lead 
in that manner which is of immemorial use, as 
described in the Book of Job, xix. 23: ‘*Oh 
that my words were now written! oh that they 
were printed ina book! That they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 
ever !” 

A RECENTLY purchased triptych has been placed 
on a screen in Room XIII. of the National 
Gallery. This work is by Borgognone, and 
represents, in the central compartment, the 
Virgin enthroned on a richly carved chair, with 
the high drapery of brocade which is so fre- 
quently seen in pictures of the period. On 
her knees she holds her Son, a little infant, 
clad in a short tunic of thin, transparent white 
fabric, which is bound by a thicker waist-belt. 
He holds up one hand in the act of benedic- 
tion. The figures are marked by the charac- 
teristic realism of a rather common, not to say 
vulgar, order, the prosaic but serious inspiration 
and considerable disproportions which often 
occur in the works of Borgognone. The wing 
on our left displays Christ praying on the 
Mount of Olives; an angel stands before Him 
in the air and holds a chalice, as usual in pic- 
tures of this subject and date. The other wing 
shows Christ bearing His Cross. This triptych 
has been repaired in parts, but much of its sur- 
face is uninjured. 


REFERRING to our obituary of Thomas Land- 
seer, p. 129, col. 2, we are requested to state 
that this engraver designed, drew, and etched 
the whole of ‘Monkeyana.’ Some, if not all, 
of the original drawings are in the Print Room. 
Sir E. Landseer had nothing to do with this 
work. The name of the mother of the Land- 
seers was “‘ Potts,” not ‘‘ Pott”; we do not 
know whether she was related to the able 
surgeon who tried to resuscitate Dr. Dodd after 
he was hanged. To our list of deaths of Royal 
Academicians given on p. 191 should be added 
the name of Mr. Charles Landseer, who died 
July 22nd, 1879. 


In a pamphlet which is distributed to visitors 
to the gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, Mr. Ruskin makes an eloquent 
appeal for funds (subscriptions should be sent to 
Mr. Allen, Orpington, Kent) to procure draw- 
ings of the threatened portions of the basilica of 
St. Mark’s, Venice—drawings of the kind made 
by Mr. Boyce when he represented the chapel 
of Edward the Confessor at Westminster as it 
appeared before the exquisite colour and the 
authentic surface of the whole interior of the 
church were destroyed for ever by, under the 
direction of Sir G. G. Scott, ‘‘gauming” the 
stones with shellac in solution. Mr. Ruskin 
apologizes for his absence from meetings in 
defence of St. Mark’s on the ground that he is 
unable to take part in exciting business :—‘‘ The 
illness which all but killed me two years ago was 
not brought on by overwork, but by grief at 
the course of public affairs in England, and of 
affairs, public and private alike, in Venice.” 
He had, as we all know, previously protested, 
and had petitioned the Italian authorities on this 
subject. All he can do now is to endeavour to 





procure records of St. Mark’s in its unsophis- 
ticated condition. ‘‘It seems to me that the 
English visitor never realizes thoroughly what 
it is that he looks at in the St. Mark’s porches : 
its glittering confusion in a style unexampled, 
its bright colours, its mingled marbles, produce 
on him no real impression of age, and its dimi- 
nutive size scarcely any of grandeur.” ‘‘ No 
mere guide-book’s passing assertion of date—this 
century or the other—can in the least make him 
ever conceive, and far less feel, that he is actually 
standing before the very shafts and stones that 
were set on their foundations here while Harold 
the Saxon stood by the grave of the Confessor, 
under the fresh-raised vaults of the first Norman 
Westminster Abbey, of which now only a single 
arch remains standing.” St. Mark’s is “a 
jewelled casket, every jewel of which is itself 
sacred. Not a slab of it, nor a shaft, but has 
been brought from the churches descendants 
of the great Seven of Asia, or from the Christian- 
Greek of Corinth, Crete, or Thrace, or the 
Christian - Israelite of Palestine; the central 
archivolt copied from that of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the opposing lions or 
phoenixes of its sculptures from the Treasury of 
Atreus and the citadel of Tyre.” Of one of 
the photographs from St. Mark’s the critic 
writes :—‘‘In No. 3 there is dilapidation and 
Ganger enough certainly ; but that is wholly 
caused by the savage and brutal careless- 
ness with which the restored parts have been 
joined to the old. The photograph bears deadly 
and perpetual witness against the system of 
‘making work,’ too well known now among 
English as well as Italian operatives ; but it 
bears witness as deadly against the alleged 
accuracy of the restoration itself. The ancient 
dentils are bold, broad, and cut with the free 
hand, as all good Greek work is ; the new ones, 
little more than half their size (!), are cut with 
the servile and horrible rigidity of the modern 
mechanic. This quality is what M. Meduna, in 
the passage quoted from his defence of himself 
in the Standard, has at once the dulness and the 
audacity actually to boast of as ‘plus exacte’! 
Imagine a Kensington student set to copy a pic- 
ture by Velasquez, and substituting a Notting- 
ham lace pattern, traced with absolute exact- 
ness, for the painter’s sparkle and flow of line, 
and boasting of his improvements as ‘ plus 
exacte’! That is exactly what the Italian 
restorer does for his original ; but, alas! he has 
the inestimable privilege also of destroying the 
original as he works, and putting his student’s 
caricature in its place! Nor are any words 
bitter and contemptuous enough to describe the 
bestial stupidities which have already replaced 
the floor of the church, in my early days the 
loveliest in Italy and the most sacred.” We 
may add that Signor Meduna, in a letter pub- 
lished by the Building News, has courageously 
appealed from Mr. Street’s opinion of the con- 
structional state of St. Mark’s to that expressed 
by Mr. W. J. Stillman in his apology, published 
in the Times a few weeks ago ! 

Mr. J. P. Seppon is going to give a series of 
lectures, under the title of ‘ Caskets of Jewels,’ 
at the Architectural Museum, Westminster. 

Tue death of Dr. Alfred Woltmann is recorded 
as having occurred at Mentone on the 6th inst.; 
he was born at Charlottenburg in 1841, and 
studied letters in various German universities, 
and applied his literary accomplishments to the 
illustration of the history of certain develop- 
ments of art. As an art historian rather than 
an art critic, and as the very successful collector 
of a large number of facts and opinions concern- 
ing Holbein, which he printed in ‘ Holbein und 
seine Zeit,’ Dr. Woltmann did good service. His 
chief mistake was in publishing his conclusions 
before he had digested his knowledge. This is 
no uncommon error, and it was but imperfectly 
remedied in a second edition of his book, which, 
nevertheless, remains by far the best collection 
of ordered data on the subject. His other 
writings were much less important, but each 
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one is valuable. H. Matthiiy, the landscape 
painter, has died at Dresden. 

Tue Duc d’Aumale has been elected a member 
of the French Académie, Section of the Beaux- 
Arts, his competitors having declined to contest 
the chair with him. 

Aw exhibition of the drawings of Viollet-le- 
Duc is to be formed, under the direction of M. 
du Sommerard and M. Viollet-le-Duc fils, in the 
Musée de Cluny, in a hall not yet open to the 
public, and admirably suited, says the Chronique 
des Arts, for the purpose. An exhibition of 
Parisian antiquities has, says the same authority, 
been formed on the ground-floor of the Hotel de 
Carnavalet. These relics are of various ages, and 
were mostly discovered during excavations in the 
capital. 

A coupe of kists were discovered a few days 
ago at Clifton, Westmoreland. 

Ar the meeting of the British Archeological 
Association last Wednesday, a resolution was 
passed unanimously deprecating the wholesale 
‘“‘restoration” of the fratry of Carlisle Cathedral, 
now in progress of demolition. It was announced 
that the ‘‘restoration” is to extend to the very 
foundations, the walls outside to be refaced, 
the crypt rebuilt, the floor relaid, windows 
reopened, the square-shaped windows which 
were probably inserted by the great antiquary 
Machell to be removed (because they are of an 
obviously later date than the old building !), the 
screen containing the fireplace will be removed, 
and the whole reroofed. If all this be carried 
out, as is at present in the accepted programme 
of a well-known restoring architect, it will be 
difficult to say what of the old fratry, where, as 
some say, King Edward I. held his Parliament, 
will be left to ordinary mortal vision, which 
cannot pierce through new facings and blocked- 
up windows. 

Let us suggest that the Royal Academicians, 
in the catalogue of the Winter Exhibition of 
Old Masters’ Pictures, 1881, should supply a 
complete index to the previous eleven catalogues 
{1870-80). This would be very useful, and might 
be done at small expense. 

Tue fifth Russian Archeological Congress 
will be held at Tiflis in September, 1881. The 
committee appointed to organize it at Moscow, 
with Count A. S. Uvarof as its president, has 
made arrangements both for new explorations of 
the rich field of antiquities of which the Caucasus 
can boast, and for a methodical classification and 
digest of all that has already been printed and 
written about that country, so interesting to the 
archzologist, the ethnographer, and the philo- 
logist, by native and foreign scholars. The sub- 
jects to which special attention will be paid are 
1. Prehistoric antiquities; 2. Heathen anti- 
quities; 3. Christian and Mussulman anti- 
quities ; 4. Civil architecture ; 5. Literature ; 
6. Language. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


OrME SqQuvaRE.—Mr. Dannreuther’s Concerts. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Saturday Afternoon Concerts. 
Sr. JAMEs’s HALL.—Popular Concerts. 

THE Dome, BrRiGHtTon.—Mr. Kuhe’s Festival. 


A new MS. Sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello, by Mr. C. Hubert Parry, was 
performed at Mr. Dannreuther’s third 
Musical Evening on Thursday week. The 
works of Mr. Parry are remarkable for the 
predominance of pure intellectuality, which 
increases their interest for musicians, but 
undoubtedly militates against their accept- 
ance by amixed audience. The new sonata, 
which is in the key of a major, is simpler 
in construction than some previous works 
by the same hand. The subjects are frank 
and straightforward, and the treatment by 
no means open to the charge of undue com- 





plexity. Of the three movements the adagio 
in F is more pleasing, though scarcely more 
musicianly, than the others. Mr. Dann- 
reuther gave a characteristic reading of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in a flat, Op. 110; and 
the programme also included his Trio in 
E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, and Bach’s Sonata in 
B minor for piano and violin. 

Rubinstein’s Dramatic Symphony in p 
minor, No. 4, played at the Crystal Palace 
last Saturday, was composed in 1875, and 
first performed in England at a Philhar- 
monic Concert on May 29th, 1876. It was 
heard to much greater advantage under the 
composer’s ddton at Sydenham in the follow- 
ing year, and the performance last Saturday 
was also exceptionally fine. But even under 
the most favourable circumstances the effect 
of the work is far from satisfactory. The 
inordinate length of the symphony is one of 
the least-of its disadvantages. Throughout 
it displays a lamentable want of order and 
method, as well as a tendency to indulge in 
extravagances of a startling and almost 
vulgar kind. The third movement, adagio, 
is the most pieasing, the subjects being 
melodious, and the development compara- 
tively simple. There is a sense of power 
throughout the work, but it is rude and ill 
governed, and the predominant feeling in 
the listener is certainly not that of pleasure. 
Miss Dora Schirmacher, who took the solo 
part in Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in a, 
has greatly improved since she last played 
at the Crystal Palace. In breadth of style 
and the higher intellectual qualities she has 
still almost everything to acquire, her defi- 
ciencies being most noticeable in the sublime 
andante con moto. But she has a light and 
sympathetic touch, and her execution is 
remarkable for evenness and fluency. Mrs. 
Osgood was the vocalist, her selections being, 
as usual, unexceptionable. 

A very welcome novelty was brought for- 
ward at the last Saturday Popular Concert 
in Mozart’s Serenade in ¢ minor for wind 
instruments. The work was subsequently 
arranged by the composer as a quintet for 
strings, and in this shape it is well known; 
but it had not before been heard in its 
original form, in which it is scored for two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, and two 
horns. A large number of compositions by 
Mozart for wind instruments alone are in 
existence, many of which are still unpub- 
lished. The serenade given on Saturday 
is interesting, not merely from the beauty 
of the musical ideas, but from the charming 
effects of tone-colour produced by the various 
combinations of the instruments. Written 
nearly a century ago (in 1782), at a time 
when orchestration was almost in its in- 
fancy, the work shows how thoroughly 
Mozart understood the genius of the dif- 
ferent wind instruments. The occasional 
predominance of oboe tone may be a remi- 
niscence of the older school, in which that 
instrument played so important a part; but 
it more probably arises from the fact that 
the clarinet was in that day much less em- 
ployed than now. In Mozart’s earlier scores 
the latter instrument is not to be found at 
all; and even in this serenade it frequently 
has only a subordinate part, though many 
passages are to be found proving that the 
composer was well aware of its capabilities. 
The horns and bassoons are treated with 
special skill, their combination occasionally 





(as, for instance, in the slow movement) seem- 
ing to anticipate some of Schubert’s effects. 
The general character of the music is serious, 
at times impassioned. The first allegro 
reminds us of the opening movement of the 
pianoforte sonata in the same key. The 
andante (as the annotator of the programme 
felicitously remarks) “is petal 5 W. A. M. 
in large capitals over every bar”; Mozart 
has written nothing more thoroughly indi- 
vidual; the movement is a long stream of 
pure melody from beginning to end. In 
the minuet, which is in strict canon, we see 
an example of the composer’s wonderful 
mastery of scientific writing; while the 
Jinale, in free variation form, though perhaps 
hardly on the same high level as the rest of 
the work, is full of beauties, the episode in 
E flat being especially charming. ‘The sere- 
nade was played to perfection by Messrs. 
Dubrucq and Horton (oboes), Lazarus and 
Egerton (clarinets), Wotton and Haveron 
(bassoons), and Mann and Standen (horns), 
and excited genuine enthusiasm in the 
crowded audience. We hope that the suc- 
cess of this work may induce Mr. Chappell 
to make further experiments in the same 
direction. There are two other serenades 
by Mozart (in & flat and B flat) for wind 
instruments which are quite as worthy of 
attention as that in c minor. At the same 
concert Mdlle. Janotha gave a very fine 
performance of Beethoven’s great ‘ Wald- 
stein’ Sonata, though she took the adagio 
molto much faster than the composer in- 
tended; with this reservation, we have 
nothing but praise for the rendering. Two 
movements for violoncello, by Veracini, 
played (for the tenth time at these concerts) 
by Signor Piatti in his own inimitable style, 
and Rubinstein’s Sonata in p, for piano 
and violoncello, were the other instrumental 
items. Miss Helen Meason, the vocalist of 
the afternoon, gave with much taste songs 
by Franz, Rubinstein, and Handel. 

The concert at which Herr Joachim makes 
his rentrée is rightly considered an occasion 
of importance and interest by Mr. Chappell’s 
patrons. There was the usual representative 
gathering on Monday last, and the great 
violinist was received with even more than 
customary enthusiasm. Novelty is not looked 
for at such a time, and as the programme 
consisted of such oft-repeated works as Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in £ flat, Op. 74, Haydn’s 
remarkably spirited Quartet in the same 
key, Op. 64, No. 2, and Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue from the Violin Sonata in @ minor, 
criticism is not desirable. Herr Joachim 
has returned in the plenitude of his un- 
rivalled powers, and to say more would be 
quite supererogatory. Mdlle. Janotha re- 
peated Chopin’s Polonaise in F sharp minor, 
which she plays with exquisitely poetic feel- 
ing, and Mr. Frank Boyle was the vocalist. 
This gentleman has a light tenor voice of 
agreeable quality, and has the making of 
a useful artist. 

A sketch of the arrangements put forward 
by Mr. Kuhe for his tenth annual festival 
was given a few weeks since in the Atheneum. 
The first concert, which took place on Tues- 
day evening, was in one sense the most im- 
portant of the series, as it included the 
production of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Biblical 
pastoral ‘The First Christmas Morn,’ the 
most extended of the works written especially 
for the festival. The arrangement of the 
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libretto by the Rev. 8. J. Stone shows an 
almost idyllic simplicity. The shepherds 
meditate on the promise of the Messiah, the 
angel appears to them, and the narrative 
of Holy Writ is then followed closely until 
the last two numbers, which are an air for 
Mary, having for its motto the words ‘‘ She 
pondered in her heart,” and a concluding 
hymn or ‘chorus of the people.” All this 
is set forth in versification of tolerable 
smoothness, though of no 
literary merit. The composer would seem 
to have approached his task with the con- 
viction that any elaboration in the musical 
treatment was unnecessary, if not absolutely 
out of place. In a work by Mr. Henry 
Leslie one would naturally look for the 
greatest amount of interest in the choruses ; 
but, singularly enough, it is here that the 
most extreme simplicity is observable—con- 
trapuntal writing is practically eschewed, 
the parts moving together with scarcely 
more variety of rhythm than we find in 
ordinary church hymn tunes. There are 
one or two exceptional passages, but only of 
a few bars each. In another respect, how- 
ever, the work is somewhat trying for the 
chorus. Until the final number the male 
and female voices are never blended, and in 
the male choruses the first tenor part lies 
extremely high. The solos, for soprano and 
contralto only, are pleasing, especially the 
song of Mary, ‘“‘O Babe, my Son! my 
Saviour,” which has a charming subject. 
This air, most expressively sung by Miss 
Orridge, met with the largest amount of 
applause at the performance. Miss Mary 
Davies rendered full justice to the soprano 
music. The accompaniments are as remark- 
able for homophony as the voice parts, but 
the scoring is tasteful, the contrasts of tone- 
colour being frequently very effective. The 
work as a whole will neither enhance nor 
injure the reputation of Mr. Leslie as a 
composer. It was not heard to the best 
advantage on Tuesday, the chorus being 
very unsteady in many places, as if from 
insufficient rehearsal. The Brighton choir 
was far more efficient in the ‘ Lobgesang,’ 
the choral numbers of which were given for 
the most part with vigour and precision. 

The classical orchestral concert of Wed- 
nesday afternoon had an admirable, though 
somewhat lengthy, programme. The one 
actual novelty was a suite of three ballet 
airs by Mr. Arthur H. Jackson. The move- 
ments, entitled respectively Allegro giocoso, 
Alla Marcia, and A la valse, are remarkable 
chiefly for some bright and piquant orches- 
tration. The performance was marred to 
some extent by the contra-fagotto part being 
played on an ophicleide very much out of 
tune. The presence of Mr. Manns as con- 
ductor proved of inestimable service in 
Schumann’s Symphony in b flat, the entr’acte 
from ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ and Rubinstein’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in p minor, all of which 
were performed for the first time in Brighton. 
The solo part in the concerto was given 
with considerable artistic effect by Mr. Kuhe. 
Neither in the numbers attending the con- 
cert nor in warmth of applause did the 
Brighton amateurs evince any special amount 
of interest in high-class orchestral music. 
Any remarks on the remaining performances 
of Mr. Kuhe’s spirited undertaking must 
necessarily be deferred. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Christmas Carols, New and Old, the words 
edited by the Rev. H. R. Bramley, M.A., the 
music edited by Dr. Stainer (Novello & Co.), is 
an excellent collection of music suited for 
Christmas. Of the pieces contained in the 
volume the words of about one-half and the 
music of about one-third are traditional, or 
taken from various old sources; of the rest a 
great part has been written or composed ex- 
pressly for the work. Among the contributors 
are to be found most of the principal living 
English writers of church music. The majority 
of these carols are simple enough, both in 
melody and harmony, ts be within the reach of 
any average parish choir; but a few numbers are 
given which require greater musical attainments. 
The little volume is clearly printed and elegantly 
bound. 

Responses to the Commandments, edited by 
George C. Martin (same publishers), is a book 
which organists and choirmasters will certainly 
find very useful. It contains 165 settings of the 
responses by eighty-nine different composers, 
ancient and modern. Among the former we find 
the names of Adrian Batten, Marbecke, Croft, 
Orlando Gibbons, and Thomas Tallis; while 
nearly one hundred of the pieces are from the 
pens of contemporary composers. <A special 
feature of the volume is the adaptation for 
church use of the themes of the Kyries from the 
standard masses of Beethoven, Gounod, Hum- 
mel, and Schubert. 

The Incidental Music to Shakspeare’s © Henry 
VIITI., composed by Arthur Sullivan (Metzler 
& Co.) for the revival of that play at Manchester 
a few years ago, and performed at one of the 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts in October, 
1877, is a good and characteristic specimen of 
its composer’s work. Its absolute musical value 
may not be very high, but it is throughout 
beautifully written, and it shows the educated 
and highly finished musician in every page. The 
arrangement from the orchestral score has been 
entrusted to the competent hands of Mr. Bert- 
hold Tours ; and, being published in a cheap 
and convenient form, it is likely to find a large 
measure of acceptance with amateur players and 
singers. 

Robin Hood: a Cantata, written by George 
Linley, composed by John L. Hatton (same pub- 
lishers), is a work apparently intended to meet 
the requirements of small choral societies. The 
music makes no pretensions whatever to great- 
ness ; it is simple and very pleasing, while by 
no means destitute of dramatic character. 
Though from the form of the accompaniment 
we are inclined to think that the work was 
originally designed for orchestra, it will be 
found sufliciently effective with the piano only. 
The part-song of village maidens (No. 7) and 
the duet for Maid Marian and Robin Hood 
(No. 8) are excellent examples of Mr. Hatton’s 
flowing and melodious style. 

The Silver Cloud: a Cantata for Female Voices, 
the words by Edward Oxenford, the music by 
Franz Abt (Novello & Co.), is another work pre- 
sumably written for a special object—to provide 
music suitable for singing-classes in young ladies’ 
schools. Herr Abt’s music is very tuneful, if 
not very original, and the little work is well 
enough adapted for its purpose. 

The Babes in the Wood: Comic Cantata, the 
words by Thomas Ingoldsby, the music by 
George Fox (Metzler & Co.), is merely a musical 
joke, neither requiring nor deserving serious 
criticism. Mr. Fox has a keen sense of humour, 
and his setting of the text is frequently amusing. 
Those who have laughed over his earlier can- 
tatas, ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims’ and ‘John 
Gilpin,’ will probably be equally pleased with 
the present work. 

From among a large number of pieces of 
sheet-music, the greater part of which present 
absolutely no claim for notice, we select a few 
for a word of praise. T'schatkowsky’s Christmas 
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Album (Neumeyer & Co.) is a series of twenty- 
four small pieces, similar in form, though not 
in style, to those in Schumann’s ‘ Album fiir 
die Jugend,’ and interesting as coming from the 
pen of a young Russian composer, little known 
as yet in this country, but one of the most 
individual of living musicians. Many of these 
little trifles are very original. Prairie Pictures, 
by H. Hofmann (same publishers), are three 
pianoforte pieces founded on Russian airs. They 
have a decidedly national colouring, and are 
skilfully treated. Though not exactly difficult, 
all will require neat and finished playing. The 
Celebrated Hungarian Dances, transcribed as 
piano duets by Imre Alféldy (same publishers), 
are mostly some of the same melodies which 
Brahms has arranged in his popular ‘ Hungarian 
Dances.’ The present transcriptions are some- 
what easier to play than those of Brahms, and 
the name of the composer is prefixed to each 
number. Vulcan’s Song, from Gounod’s ‘ Philé- 
mon et Baucis’ (Metzler & Co.), is published 
with an English version from the pen of Mr, 
Santley, to whom we are indebted for the intro- 
duction of this very characteristic piece into 
our concert-rooms. Lastly, we can recommend 
two very tasteful songs, Won by a Rose and 
Gott mit dir, by Joseph L. Roeckel (Patey & 
Willis), to the notice of contralto singers. 








Rusical Gossip, 


Tue annual ‘‘ Edinburgh Orchestral Festival,” 
which has been developed by Sir Herbert 
Oakeley out of the ‘‘ Reid Commemoration 
Concert,” commenced on Friday week. The 
symphonies were Beethoven’s No. 8, Mendels- 
sohn’s No. 4, and Schumann’s No. 3; the 
overtures Beethoven’s in c, Op. 124, Mozart’s 
‘Don Juan,’ Weber’s ‘ Freischiitz,’ Schubert’s 
‘Italian,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Trumpet,’ Spohr’s 
‘Jessonda,’ Rossini’s ‘Semiramide,’ and Auber’s 
‘Sirtne.’ Mr. Halle’s orchestra from Manchester 
was engaged, and Madame Norman-Néruda, 
Miss Lillian Bailey, and Herr Henschel were the 
soloists. The latter sang, inter alia, two Lieder 
by Sir Herbert Oakeley. Violin and pianoforte 
concertos were played respectively by Madame 
Néruda and Mr. Halle. The last concert took 
place on Monday. 

On the 5th inst. Berlioz’s ‘Damnation de 
Faust’ was given for the first time in Man- 
chester, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Halle. The performance of this very difficult 
work is said to have been excellent, and its 
success complete. 

Sir Jutius Benepict has resigned the con- 
ductorship of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society. Mr. Randegger will conduct the 
remaining concerts of the present season. 

A CONCERT was given at the Mansion House 
on Wednesday afternoon by the pupils of the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
for the Blind. This admirable institution, of 
which Mr. F. J. Campbell is the Principal, is 
pursuing a course of the highest usefulness, and 
is deserving of the utmost support that can be 
given both by musicians and the general public. 

M. Durprat’s opera ‘ Pétrarque,’ which was 
first produced at Marseilles in 1873 with great 
success, has just been performed at the Opéra 
Populaire, Paris, and is unfavourably criticized 
by M. Lavoix fils in the current number of the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale, as being a mere imita- 
tion of Donizetti, especially of his ‘ Lucia.’ 

Tue French baritone, Prosper Dérivis, one of 
the most distinguished singers at the Opéra, has 
just died at the age of seventy-one. He first 
appeared on the stage in 1831, in the ‘Siege of 
Corinth’; and his principal parts were in the 
‘Huguenots,’ ‘Stradella,’ ‘Guido et Ginevra,’ 
‘Les Martyrs,’ and ‘ Le Philtre.’ 

A FESTIVAL in honour of Rameau, and for the 
benefit of the composer’s grand-daughter, is to 
be held early in April at the Trocadéro, under 
the patronage of MM. Ambroise Thomas, 
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Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, and other 
eminent French musicians. 

Mapame EssirorrF is at present playing with 
great success in Paris. 

M. Jutes ZaREMBSKI has succeeded M. 
Brassin as professor of the piano at the Con- 
servatoire of Brussels. 








DRAMA 


—— 


LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 

Every Evening at 8 o'clock. 

SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 
February. 

Box Office open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 

vance. 








Thédtre Complet de Eugene Labiche. Avec 
une Préface par Emile Augier. Premiére 
Série. 10 vols. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

For some time past at irregular intervals 

the ‘‘ Théatre Complet”’ of one of the most 

notable of modern dramatists has been pub- 
lishing, a volume at a time. The issue of 
the first series, in some ten volumes and with 

a general preface by Emile Augier, is now 

complete. Out of the one hundred and sixty 

plays or so of which M. Labiche is author, 
some fifty-seven have been selected for re- 
publication, and are now in the hands of the 
public in a composite readable form. The 
selection includes three five-act pieces: ‘Un 

Chapeau de Paille d’Italie,’ ‘La Cagnotte,’ 

and ‘La Chasse aux Corbeaux’; three four- 

acts: ‘Les Trente Millions de Gladiator,’ 

‘Le Point de Mire,’ and ‘Le Voyage de 

M. Perrichon’; sixteen three-act pieces: 

‘Les Petits Oiseaux,’ ‘Les Vivacités du 

Capitaine Tic,’ ‘Célimare le Bien-Aimé,’ 

‘Moi,’ ‘Le Plus Heureux des Trois,’ ‘La 

Sensitive,’ ‘Les Petites Mains,’ ‘ Doit-On 

le Dire,’ ‘Si Jamais Je Te Pince,’ ‘ Deux 

Merles Blancs,’ ‘ L’Avare en Gants Jaunes,’ 

‘Le Prix Martin,’ ‘Les Noces de Bouchen- 

cour,’ ‘Un Mari qui Lance sa Femme,’ 

‘Un Pied dans le Crime,’ and ‘ La Station 

Champbaudet’; one in two acts: ‘La Poudre 

aux Yeux’; and upwards of thirty-four one- 

act pieces, of all sorts and degrees, from the 
mere lever de rideau of the type of ‘Le Major 

Cravachon’ to such a little masterpiece of 

satire as ‘Vingt-neuf Degrés a l’Ombre,’ 

from such delightful farces as ‘Le Petit 

Voyage’ and ‘Les Trente-sept Sous de M. 

Montaudoin,’ to such an equable and 

charming study of middle-class life and 

manners as ‘La Cigale chez les Fourmis.’ 

The arrangement of the work is detestable. 

If M. Labiche is his own editor, he has 

applied to the business of editing the prin- 

ciple of making confusion worse confounded 
on which he proceeds in the construction of 
his plays. No sort of attention has been 
paid to classification or chronology. The 
dates of the seventh volume, for instance, 

run in this fashion: 1875, 1868, 1873, 

1844, 1867, 1866; and ‘Le Voyage de M. 

Perrichon,’ one of the truest comedies of 

the present century, is elbowed by farces of 

the type of ‘La Poudre aux Yeux,’ and by 

a merely pleasant and pretty dramatic 

caricature such as ‘Les Vivacités du 

Capitaine Tic.’ Apart from this vice of 

arrangement there is nothing to be said 

against the volumes; on the contrary, they 
have everything in their favour. There is 
not one of all the fifty-seven numbers but 
will be read (by those who can read plays) 
with laughter and applause at least. 
Indeed, if wit in abundance and of the 





keenest and soundest order, an immense 
amiability, a deep and intimate knowledge 
of human nature, an incomparable instinct 
of the ridiculous, a fine and easy good sense, 
a brilliant knack of dialogue, an inex- 
haustible ingenuity, are of use to a writer, 
and will go any way towards making a 
classic of him, M. Labiche, though he is 
yet alive, is as far advanced toward classical 
honours as any man who has written for the 
French stage since Moliére. 

M. Augier’s preface is a pleasant leaflet, 
and contains the best estimate of Labiche 
imaginable. It is written with the graceful 
strength of style and the easy charm of 
sentiment peculiar to him, and narrates how 
it was that he, from the first a moralist and 
a neo-classic, came to stand sponsor to the 
tremendous extravagances of the most care- 
less and audacious farce-writer of the epoch. 
He was on a visit to M. Labiche, who is no 
longer a dramatist (he retired from public 
life and announced his intention of writing 
no more for the stage a year or two ago), 
but a mighty farmer, and was by him 
invited to a peasant wedding—a festival 
in the manner of Courbet, pantagruelian 
in the matter of victuals. But M. 
Augier ‘redoutait les victuailles,” and 
stayed at home with the hundred and sixty 
pieces of Labiche. He enjoyed himself 
immensely, and did his best forthwith to 
bring about the issue of a complete edition. 
‘« Est-ce que ces farces-la sont des ceuvres ?” 
says Labiche. ‘Si je faisais mine de les 
prendre au sérieux, la grammaire et la syn- 
taxe m’intenteraient un procés en dommages- 
intéréts pour viol!”’—‘‘ Vous les chiffonnez 
quelquefois, j’en conviens,” replies Augier, 
“mais toujours si drélement qu’elles ne 
peuvent pas vous en garder rancune. 
D’ailleurs c’est le droit des maitres, et vous 
étes un maitre.” —‘‘ Pas un mot de plus!” 
rejoins Labiche; ‘‘... . sortez, monsieur!” 
Of course, Augier declines to do any- 
thing of the sort. ‘Je travaillai Labiche 
jusqu’a mon départ,” he writes, “et au 
moment des adieux, 4 une derniére objur- 
gation :—‘J’yconsens,’ répondit-il, de guerre 
lasse, ‘mais a condition que vous me pré- 
senterez au lecteur, et que vous assumerez sur 
votre téte la moitié de son indignation.’” 
And in this way the complete edition came 
to be a fact. Augier wrote his preface, and 
Labiche put forth his plays, and there is 
matter for congratulation in both these 
actions. To have left such ‘“ joyeusetés a 
toute outrance ”’ as the ‘ Chapeau de Paille,’ 
the ‘Sensitive,’ the ‘Noces de Bouchencceur,’ 
the ‘Trente Millions,’ the ‘Deux Merles 
Blanes,’ to remain for ever in a vagabond 
and beggarly way of life, would have 
been to deprive the reading world of a 
source of laughter and enjoyment as nearly 
inexhaustible as any one the century has 
opened up; and, in the end, the fact that 
Augier is immediately responsible for the 
collection and presentaticen of these works 
will constitute for him a claim on our regard 
scarce less weighty and important than the 
authorship of ‘ L’Aventuri¢re’ itself. 

Tothemaker of Poirier and Fabrice, of Séra- 
phine and Giboyer, ot Olympe and the Mar- 
quis d’Auberive, there are analogies between 
the genius of Labiche and the genius of 
Teniers. ‘‘C’est au premier abord,” he says, 
‘‘le méme aspect de caricature; c’est, en y 
regardant de plus prés, la méme finesse de 





tons, la méme justesse d’expression, la méme 
vivacité de mouvement.” For ourselves we 
had rather think of Labiche as in some sort 
akin to Honoré Daumier. Earnestness and 
accomplishment apart, he has much in 
common with that great caricaturist. The 
lusty frankness, the jovial ingenuity, the 
keen sense of the ridiculous, the insatiable 
instinct of observation of the draughtsman 
enter into and are a great part of the constitu- 
tion of the playwright. In a certain sense, 
too, Daumier is no more to be credited for 
success in truth-telling in laughter than is 
Labiche. M. Augier adds that truth is 
everywhere in his work, and M. Augier 
is right. He is, before everything, a 
dramatist ; an artist, that is to say, whose 
function it is to tell a story in action and by 
the mouths of its characters; and whimsical 
and absurd as he loves to be, he is never 
either the one or the other at the expense 
of nature. He is often careless and futile; 
he is sometimes guilty (as in ‘ Vingt- 
neuf Degrés 4 ’Ombre’ and ‘ L’Avare en 
Gants Jaunes’) of wasting an idea that be- 
longs to the domain of pure comedy on the 
presentation of no more than a most up- 
roarious farce. But he is never any more 
false to his vocation than this. Now and 
then, as in ‘Moi’ and ‘Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon,’ he is an excellent comic poet 
dealing with comedy seriously, as comedy 
should be dealt with, and incarnating a vice 
or an affectation in the person of a certain 
character with a justness and an assurance 
that are really remarkable. Now and then, 
as in ‘Les Petits Oiseaux’ and ‘Les Viva- 
cités du Capitaine Tic,’ he is content to tell 
a charming story as pleasantly as possible. 
Sometimes, as in ‘Célimare le Bien-Aimé’ 
(just now revived at the Palais Royal and 
held by M. Sarcey to be the high-water 
mark of the modern vaudeville), ‘Le Plus 
Heureux des Trois,’ and ‘ Le Prix Martin,’ 
he fights anew, from a ridiculous or a 
humouristic point of view, that triangular 
duel between the wife, the husband, and the 
third person which has so large a place in 
the literature of France, and shows us the 
reverse of the medal of adultery—with the 
husband at his ease, the seducer haunted by 
the ghosts of his old sins, the erring wife 
the slave of her unconscious lord. Or, again, 
he takes to turning the world upside down, 
and, as in ‘La Cagnotte,’ the ‘Chapeau de 
Paille,’ and the ‘'Trente Millions,’ to produc- 
ing a scheme of morals and society that 
seems to have been dictated from an Olympus 
demoralized by an excess of champagne and 
lobster salad. But he never at his wildest 
forgets that men and women are themselves. 
His dialogue is always right and appropriate, 
however extravagant it be. His vivid and 
varied knowledge of life and character sup- 
plies him with touches of truth and nature 
enough to make the fortune of a dozen 
ordinary or more ambitious dramatists; and 
withal you feel, as you read, that he is 
writing, as M. Augier says of him, to amuse 
himself merely, and that if he chose to be 
solemn and didactic he could be so with all 
the impressiveness that a perfect acquaint- 
ance with men and things and an admirable 
dramatic aptitude can give. The fact that 
he is always in a good temper has perhaps 
done him some wrong, in that it has led 
him to be to all appearances amusing merely 
where he might well have posed as a severe 
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and conscientious artist. But he is none 
the less true for having elected to be funny, 
and there is perhaps more of genuine human 
nature and human feeling in such drolleries 
as the ‘Chapeau de Paille’ and ‘Le Plus 
Heureux des Trois’ than in all the so-called 
moralities of the younger Dumas put together. 

Perhaps the most characteristic and indi- 
vidual of Labiche’s work is that in which 
he has given his invention full swing, and 
allowed his humour to play its maddest 
pranks at will, ‘Moi’ is an admirable 
comedy, and its De la Porcheraie is almost 
hideously egoistic; the ‘Voyage de M. 
Perrichon’ is delightful reading, and Perri- 
chon is as pompous an ass as we know; but 
the ‘ Chapeau de Paille,’ the ‘ Cagnotte,’ the 
‘Trente Millions,’ the ‘ Sensitive,’ the ‘ Deux 
Merles Blancs,’ the ‘ Doit-On le Dire,’ and 
their compeers—with them it is other guess- 
work altogether. In these comic phantasma- 
gorias men and women move and speak as 
at the bidding of destinies drunk with 
laughing gas. Time and chance have gone 
demented, fate has turned  caricaturist, 
society has become its own parody, every- 
body is the irrepressible caricature of him- 
self. You are in a topsy-turvy world, 
enveloped in an atmosphere instinct with 
gaiety and folly, wherein burlesque is 
natural, and only the extravagant is normal ; 
where your Chimera has grown whimsical, 
your Nightmare is first cousin to the Cheshire 
Cat, and your Sphinxes have all of them their 
tongue in their cheek ; and where you have 
as little concern for what is real as you have 
in that hemisphere of the great globe of 
Moli¢re—the hemisphere that has Scapin 
and Sganarelle for its breed-bates, and 
Pourceaugnae for its butt, and Pancrace 
and Marphurius for its scientific men, 
and Iélie and Agnés for its incarnations 
of love and beauty. That the creator 
of such a world as this should aspire to 
the Academy’s spare arm-chair—that one, 
above all others, but just vacated by the 
respectable M. de Sacy—is a fact that has 
roused the Rerue des Deux Mondes to indigna- 
tion and even to satire. But, jesting apart, 
if the occupation of the Academy’s arm-chair 
bring honour with it, then no man is more 
deserving of the privilege than Eugéne 
Labiche, for he has amused and kept awake 
the public for nearly forty years—for almost 
as long a time, that is to say, as the Rerue 
has been sending it to sleep. 








THE WEEK. 

Fotty (Morning Performances).—‘ In the Orchard,’ a 
Comedietta, in One Act. By G. R. Walker. Revival of 
* Our Clerks,’ a ‘* Petite [sic] Drama,” in One Act. By Tom 
Taylor. 

Princess’s.—Revival of ‘ The Streets of London,’ a Drama, 
in a Prologue and Four Acts. By Dion Boucicault, 

Garery.—Revival of ‘ Blow for Blow,’ a Drama, in a Pro- 
logue and Three Acts. By H. J. Byron, And ‘ Robbing Roy,’ 
a Burlesque. By F. C. Burnand. 

Otympic.—Revival of ‘ Red Tape,’ a Drama, in Two Acts. 
By H. J. Byron. And Colman’s Comedy, in Five Acts, ‘The 
Heir at Law.’ 

Tue changes that have been made at the 
theatres are intended to serve a temporary 
purpose in keeping open, until Easter brings 
more important novelties, the houses at which 
they occur. ‘They consist accordingly, for 
the most part, of revivals of well-known 
dramas, the only new piece that has been 
played being a one-act comedietta, which 
obtained a dubious reception at the Folly. 
‘In the Orchard,’ as this is named, shows a 


romantic and credulous young Irishman mis- 





taking for a fairy a lady who is, in fact, his 
cousin. The piece is prettily conceived, but 
the workmanship is clumsy. In the following 
farce of ‘ Our Clerks’ Mr. Toole appears in 
the character of John Puddicombe, which 
was created by Robson. Some want of pre- 
paration was shown in this, but Mr. Toole’s 
acting was humorous. In a not very strong 
company Miss Roland Phillips and Mr. Carne 
were pleasantly noticeable. 

Mr. Boucicault’s version of ‘Les Pauvres 
de Paris,’ revived at the Princess’s, met with 
a “‘ tremendous ”’ reception, its ‘‘ sensation ”’ 
scenes rousing the audience to noisy demon- 
strations of delight. Itisnonethe less a miser- 
ably poor specimen of adaptation, strong only 


when it translates literally the words of the | 
French original, and flabby and inartistic | 


soon as it ventures on new ground. 
Without possessing any claim to distinction 
in the line they adopted, Brisebarre and 
Nus had in abundance those gifts of inven- 
tion and dramatic perception which during 
late years have been grudgingly accorded 
to Englishmen. Their work accordingly, 
though extravagant at times, is always 
effective. The opening scene in ‘Les 
Pauvres de Paris’—which shows a merchant 
captain, or an armateur of Le Havre, con- 
fiding toa banker of Bordeaux the savings 
of a lifetime, discovering after so doing 
that the house is on the verge of insolvency, 
returning, and after a vain attempt to regain 
his property dying of apoplexy in the 
office, and leaving the fraudulent banker 
master of his wealth—is from the standpoint 
of melo-drama efiective enough. This Mr. 
Boucicault retains almost in its entirety, the 
changes he makes being such only as are 
necessary to fit the scene to London. Im- 
mediately afterwards Mr. Boucicault intro- 
duces a scene not in the original, which is 
wholly occupied with farcical proceedings 
over a breaktast table. The fire scene, which 
at first contributed more than anything else 
to the success of the play, is also his inven- 
tion. It may, indeed, be fairly asserted 
that whatever in the play is dramatic and 
helps the action is from the French, and 
whatever is spectacular or farcical, and 
retards it, is of home manufacture. It is 
needless, in the case of a piece that has 
already stood the brunt of criticism and 
carried off such honours as public favour 
can grant, to deal with it further than point- 
ing out the moral it teaches, that the most 
vulgar phases of melo-drama are developed 
in our midst, and do not reach us from 
abroad. The only feature of importance in 
the interpretation is the presentation by Mr. 
Charles Warner of the character of Badger, 
a dissipated clerk, by whose aid crime is in 
the end brought home to the wrong-doer, 
and virtue is re-established in comfort. Of 
this vagabond Mr. Warner supplies a re- 
freshingly novel interpretation. Endowing 
him with an unfailing vitality and good 
nature, he strips him of the darker traits of 
character previously assigned him, and 
renders him positively sympathetic. Mr. 
Warner’s is a clever performance, and steers 
clear of the extravagance which is at all 
times close at hand. 

Mr. Byron’s drama of ‘ Blow for Blow,’ 
which has been revived at the Gaiety, 
retains its old fault of inadequacy of motive. 
It is impossible to believe in the heroine 
accepting, so unreservedly as to act upon 
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them and carry ruin and dismay into a 
household, the statements of a man she 
knows to be a liar and a villain. The per- 
sonation accordingly by Alice Petherick of 
her dead sister, Mildred Craddock, ingenious 
as it is, offends, and the whole action is un- 
sympathetic., Craddock, the villain, more- 
over, is too despicable, and the comic cha- 
racters are extravagant. Miss Willes played 
well in the double réle of the heroine, and 
Miss E. Farren, Mr. Terry, and Mr. Royce 
sustained the comic interest. The drama 
was received with favour. With it was 
given Mr. Burnand’s burlesque of ‘Robbing 
Roy,’ one of the few successes recently ob- 
tained ina class of entertainment concerning 
the merits of which public opinion and 
critical estimate are seldom in accord. 

‘Red Tape,’ a drama by Mr. Byron, pro- 
duced on Monday at the Olympic, proves to 
be a version in two acts of a melo-drama 
originally in five acts, which was first played 
in April, 1874, at the Holborn. An attempt 
has been made to preserve the comic interest, 
which, in the hands of Mr. J. 8. Clarke, was 
the salvation of the play. Melo-drama, how- 
ever, is not easily expunged from a piece of 
this kind, and the audience has still to see 
the funny man shot by the villain. In the 
character of Redmund Tape—or Red Tape, 
as he is commonly called—a reduced lawyer, 
Mr. J. 8S. Clarke reappears. His perform- 
ance is excruciatingly comic and not less 
popular. Mr. Clarke’s representation of 
Dr. Pangloss is one of the most familiar 
impersonations in London. It is one of the 
most mirth-moving also. Since the days of 
Liston the full power of facial play has been 
recalled by Mr. Clarke alone among English 
actors, and the varying shades of expression 
he assigns the part of Dr. Pangloss render 
it, in its class, a masterpiece of acting. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A NEw four-act drama, entitled ‘ Stranded, 
not Wrecked,’ by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore, has 
been accepted at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and 
will be produced, with Miss Bateman (Mrs. 
Crowe) in the chief part, after the Shakspearean 
revivals. 

On the 26th of this month, the birthday of 
Victor Hugo, an English translation of his 
tragedy of ‘Angeio’ will appear. The trans- 
lator is Mr. E. O. Coe, and the publisher Mr. 
David Stott. 

ConcERNING 
just produced wiih 


‘Daniel Rochat,’ by M. Sardou, 
questionable success at 
the Théatre Francais, a rumour to which 
we attach credence has obtained currency. 
According to this the sum of 2,000/. was 
promised by an English management for 
the exclusive right to the play, and 1,000/., 
to be forfeited in case it is rejected, was paid 
before a line was written. When terms like 
these are forthceming, it would surely pay Eng- 
lish writers to do as one popular dramatist is 
said to have done, viz., to go and study dramatic 
art in France. 

‘La CorBEILLE DE Noces’ of MM. H. Bocage 
and A. Hennequin, produced at the Palais 
Royal, proves to be the most ludicrous and the 
most indecorous of the vaudevilles which have 
seen the light since the relaxation of the censure 
in France. This is surely sufticient description. 
Its exponents include MM. Munie and Dau- 
bray, and Mdlle. Raymonde. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. H. W.—G. H.—A. M.—G. C. M- 
—H. M. 8.—W. G.—R. B. M.—received. 

R. L. C.—Forwarded. 
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LITERATURE 
— 
New Poems. By John Payne. (Newman 


& Co.) 

Mr. Payne’s volume of ‘New Poems’ con- 
sists of a ‘‘ Ballad of Isobel”? (which recalls, 
perhaps, too vividly the ‘Rime of Redemp- 
tion’), a story of Northern mythology, called 
“Thorgerda,” a beautiful allegorical poem 
of some length, in triplets, called “ Light o’ 
Love,”’ some sonnets, rondeaus, &c., and a 
rendering, in rhythm royal, of Boccaccio’s 
story of Girolamo and Salvestra. 

In reviewing Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Lover’s 
Tale’ we remarked how few of Boccaccio’s 
tales are adapted for poetic amplification, 
and also spoke of the perils which beset 
the adapter who is tempted to actualize 
Boccaccio’s striking situations. We in- 
stanced Keats’s mistake in shocking his 
readers with a festered head, and Mr. Tenny- 
son’s error in selecting a story which too 
vividly suggested a heroine contaminated by 
the fetid atmosphere of the charnel-house. 
Equally dangerous is the pivot of the story 
of ‘‘Salvestra.” It is difficult to see what 
poet could have avoided the esthetic perils 
surrounding the situation involved ina lover 
entering the chamber of a married woman, 
and lying by her side, with her husband 
asleep on the same bed, and eventually 
dying there. ‘‘A conscientious record of the 
poetic vision’’ would be inadmissible except 
in a French ‘Court of AMsthetics.” Yet 
a conscientious record can only be avoided 
by such a false and mawkish pretence of 
rendering as must have been most galling 
to a poet like Mr. Payne, who takes so 
much trouble to assure his readers that 
his sympathies are entirely French. How 
sublimely conscientious would Baudelaire 
have been with such a savoury subject! 

Mr. Payne can now look down upon the rest 
of the Franco-English school. They merely 
try to write English poetry that is as much 
like French as possible; Mr. Payne writes 
in French. He has, of course, a right, in 
accordance with the fashion which flourished 
for a little while, to apotheosize Théophile 
Gautier and to dedicate his book to him; 
but when he takes upon himself to place in 
the country occupied by “‘ the mighty dead” 
the author of ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ we 
can only pardon such an insult to the real 
occupants of that famous country by crediting 
Mr. Payne with a deficiency in geographical 





knowledge such as has been one of the 
infirmities of the poetic mind from Dante 
and Shakspeare downwards. 

It is a great comfort, however, that the 
so-called ‘‘ French school” of English poets, 
notwithstanding their eager desire to write 
like Frenchmen, write always exactly like 
Englishmen; that is to say, as unlike 
Frenchmen as it is possible for modern men 
to write. Even in his most lugubrious 
moods a Frenchman never loses his esprit. 
His very sorrow (or simulated poetic sorrow) 
sparkles with points just as much as his 
glee. And as it is pretty well agreed 
that the saddest spectacle the sun ever 
looks upon is the esprit called British, it 
would be unnatural if the British poet, 
who from Shakspeare’s time downwards 
has cultivated ‘‘sweet melancholy” as a 
fine art, should display any more esprit 
than the proverbially ponderous Dutchman. 
Nay, we could confidently call upon Mr. 
Gosse to say whether the brilliant hexa- 
meters of such a writer as Vondel are not 
far more like French verses than any that 
an English poet has written since the death 
of the English epigrammatic poetry of the 
eighteenth century. Therefore, at the risk 
of offending Mr. Payne, we shall be obliged 
to consider him here merely as the country- 
man of Shakspeare and Milton, of Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats. 

in this relation he is generally supposed 
to belong to what is called the ‘‘ school of 
Mr. Morris,” and certainly the influence 
upon him of our fine romantic poet is 
great. Yet in temperament, if we may 
judge from his poetry, he is the exact 
opposite of his English model. “It is 
the characteristic of every conscious or- 
ganism in health to want to live,” says 
a great naturalist. Those who have styled 
Mr. Morris unhealthy on account of his 
lamentations about Death are inconsistent. 
Surely it is the sign of a perfectly healthy 
mind to lament now and then that the time 
is approaching faster and faster when the 
good things of this comfortable earth will 
be at an end—when there will be no more 
making of verses—no more pleasant trans- 
lating of Sagas—no more Icelandic trips— 
and even, perhaps, no more “sage greens.” 
‘The deep dishonour cf death” aroused the 
honest indignation of Shakspeare; and he 
surpasses Mr. Morris in the amount of abuse 
he pours upon the “spoiler of life’s feast.” 
In fact, the genuine gusto with which 
Mr. Morris gives vent to his wrath against 
Death convinces us that, besides being 
one of the most delightful poets that ever 
lived (and also one of the greatest, if we 
properly consider what gifts went to the 
writing of ‘Sigurd’), he is one of the 
healthiest, in the sense that an old Viking 
or an old Greek was healthy who loved 
life and detested, though he might not fear, 
death. 

Mr. Payne wants to die as fervently as 
Mr. Morris wants to live. This fact he 
considers important, and he takes care to 
impress it upon the reader in every poem of 
this volume, it might almost be said in every 
stanza. Je announces himself as the lau- 
reate of Death. He cannot even put into 
verse a story of Boccaccio’s without devoting 
a stanza every now and then to telling the 
world how important it is that he, the poet, 





should die :— 


And thou, O best-belovéd of the sad, 

O Death, the angel of the end of tears ! 

Let those heap blame on thee, whose lives are 
glad, 


For whom thy dwelling is the dusk of fears. 
I praise thee, that have loved thee many years: 
Though men revile thee, thou art dear to me: 
Sad is my song; I bring it all to thee. 
And, lest the reader should think that this 
love of Death is not altogether disinterested, 
that it is not altogether free from a greedy 
longing for Paradisiacal fruits, he goes on to 
say that his belief in the existence of those 
fruits is of the very faintest :— 
For me, I love thee not for lives beyond 
The compassed darkness of the accomplished Fate 
I iook not, I, with dazzled eves and fond, 

To find new worlds behind thine iron gate ; 

I love thee for thyself compassionate ; 
I seek thee not for heavens and new life, 
Only for thine embrace that shuts out strife. 

I look not, I, for the awakening, 
After long sleep, in brighter worlds to come ; 

I look but for the end of wearying, 
For pain to cease and sorrow to be dumb; 
To lay me down, with stricken sense and numb, 

Hiding my weary face within thy breast, 

Rest in thy bosom, and around thee rest. 
Indeed, as the wish is father to the thought, 
he sometimes thinks he 7s dead :— 
It seems to me sometimes that I am dead, 

And watch the live world in its ceaseless stream 

Pass by me through the pauses of a dream. 
Now, ridiculous as seems the attitude of the 
laureate of Death, it would be rash to ridicule 
him hastily till we know the circumstances 
attending his laureateship and why he was 
so installed. There may be good reasons 
for pessimism. If a man’s yearning for 
death arises from some terrible blow struck 
at the affections—if he has lost a beloved 
relative, or a friend so entirely in sympathy 
with him as to be dearer to him than even 
his own kindred—he deserves, and will 
assuredly win, the pity and the sympathy 
of all those who have suffered in like manner, 
that is to say, of four-fifths of the readers 
into whose hands his book may fall. And, 
again, if his dejection arises from the 
dreadful heart-sickness which comes upon 
any one confronted by all the unutterable 
miseries which are to be seen daily and 
hourly in a great city like London, where 
Nature, having made the mouths, has for- 
gotten the food—miseries which no indi- 
vidual human power can do much to alleviate 
—such a dejection deserves not to be con- 
doned, but to be admired. With regard 
to Mr. Payne, as he gives no clue to the 
cause of his melancholy, it would be unfair 
to attribute it to vanity. All we can say 
is that of the dreamy pessimism of the hour 
he is, from some cause or another, the type, 
and we hope it is from some worthy cause. 

Having said this we have done with 
fault-finding. There can be no question 
that Mr. Payne is a poet. Even in these 
days, when the accomplishment of verse is 
so common, the poet is just as distinguish- 
able as he ever was from the prose writer who 
has ‘‘learned the trick.’’ Essential as is 
verbal melody to the poet, even that, perhaps, 
is not so absolutely the first requisite as 
people are apt to assume. Quite inde- 
pendent of verbal melody, though mostly 
accompanying it, there is an atmosphere 
floating around the poet through which 
he sees everything, and which stamps 
his utterances as poetry whether they be 
musical or rugged. For instance, among all 





Donne’s contemporary versifiers there was 
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none so rugged as he occasionally was, and 
yet such songs as ‘‘ Sweetest love, I do not 
go,’’ and the one beginning ‘‘ For weariness 
of thee”’ prove how true a poet he was as 
soon as he could master those technicalities 
which far inferior poets find so easy. This 
is no argument against the importance to the 
poet of the singing faculty ; it merely tends 
to show that, while rhythm may to a very 
considerable degree be acquired (though, of 
course, the highest rhythmical effects never 
can), the power of looking at the world 
through the glamour that floats before the 
poet’s eyes is not to be learned and not to be 
taught, and it cannot be denied that herein 
Mr. Payne’s endowment is exceptional. 
The following description is very lovely :— 
Along a slope of grass she came : 
And as she walked, a virgin shame 
Lit up her face's snow with flame. 
Full slight and small she was, and 

Her lithe neck shyly, as she went, 

In some childlike bewilderment. 
Nien os 


bent 





Gold was the colour of her 
The colour of her eyes was vair ; 
The sun shone on her everywhere. 
O fair she was as hawthorn-flowers ! 
It seemed the flush of the Spring-hours 
Lay on her cheeks, and Summer-showers 
Had bathed her in a sweet content, 
A virginal faint ravishment 
Of peace ; for with her came a scent 
Of flowers plucked with a childish hand 
In some forgotten Fairyland, 
Where all arow the sweet years stand, 
And all the creatures of the wood 
Crept from their leafy solitude, 
And wondering arownd her stood, 





The fawns came to her, unafraid, 
And on her hand their muzzles laid: 
And fluttering birds flew down and stayed. 
Though melancholy is, no doubt, a 
genuine poetic mood, mere dolorousness is 
not fit for poetical treatment, save, indeed, 
by flashes. Mr. Payne shows a power of 
giving us better work than any to be found 
in this volume. 





Tellenica: a Collection of Essays on Greek 
Poetry, Philosophy, ITistory, and Religion. 
‘dited by Kk. Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

Tux common purpose which these essays 

have in view is that of awakening in the 

educated public a livelier and a more in- 
telligent interest in the life and thought of 
ancient Greece; and it will have the sympathy 
of every one who feels that the hold which 

Hellenism possesses over ordinary English- 

nen is surprisingly slight, considering the 

amount of time and money expended on 

a so-called classical education, and who 

feels, too, that the explanation is to be 

found, partially at all events, in a detective 
method of teaching, which, to quote from 
one of these essays, has allowed us to 
see ancient Greece only ‘through a veil 
of conventional platitudes, pretentious anti- 
quarianism, or sentimental finery.’ But 
the plan of the work includes more 
than a faithful and rational exposition of 
certain typical aspects of Greek life and 
thought, for with the exposition are mingled 
‘(a few words of practical application,” as 
the clergy say. The essayists wish to “ sug- 
gest reflections upon our own corresponding 
theory and practice,” to ‘‘show how Greek 
literature may be of service in the present 
day,” and even how “something of Greek 








excellence may be won back.” This didactic 
feature in the programme at first, it must be 
confessed, appears alarming. It is difficult 
enough to present even the outlines of a 
bygone life or literature to untrained minds 
in a form at once intelligible and accurate ; 
but it is twice as hard to bring home to 
them its deeper truths without either ex- 
aggerating their importance or reading into 
them a meaning which they never possessed. 
Every one is familiar with instances in which 
an excessive anxiety to give freshness and 
reality to the past has led the writer to 
modernize it out of all likeness to itself, or 
where an uncritical enthusiasm has elicited 
from ancient thinkers a gospel which is its 
own and not theirs. But though these 
essays are of rather unequal merit, and 
widely various in character, they all deserve 
the praise which is due to a conscientious 
effort to put their subjects fairly and 
honestly before the reader. Defects, of 
course, they have. It is not, for instance, 
by any means clear in ail cases what is the 
class addressed by the author, and the 
amount of previous knowledge assumed in 
the public and displayed by the writer 
varies considerably. Nor in all cases has 
the tendency to fine writing, which would 
seem to be the besetting danger of modern 
authors in dealing with ancient Greece, 
been successfully avoided ; and at times the 
enthusiasm of the essayist overflows in a 
flood of words which will probably bewilder 
the general reader as much as it will irritate 
scholars. Neither the essay on A%schylus 
nor that on Greek oracles is wholly blame- 
less in this matter, the former, indeed, read- 
ing in some parts less like a careful study 
of the poet than a Pindaric ode in his praise, 
while the latter lavishes on word-painting 
space which had better have been reserved 
for a fuller elucidation of its subject. 

But the language of both these essays is 
cold and clear by comparison with that of 
the essay upon Xenophon. A _ careful 
perusal of the latter reveals the fact that 
the author has conscientiously studied both 
what Xenophon has written and what has 
been written upon Xenophon, that his heart 
is in the matter, and that he has some 
suggestive things to say. But all this is 
so overlaid with words that it may be 
doubted if the educated public will be able 
to understand what he has written. The 
essay is a rhapsody from beginning to end, 
and moreover a rhapsody delivered in a 
most eccentric style. What Mr. Dakyns 
has actually to tell about his hero is almost 
hopelessly mixed up with a tangle of crude 
generalizations and irrelevant or paradoxical 
reflections, and when we have extricated it 
a further effort is required to detect the 
real meaning under the peculiar terminology 
in which it is expressed. Such phrases as 
‘ self-defensive diurnal combativeness”’ aud 
“single-sighted Hellenic objectivity”? can 
only perplex the reader, and the ; ages of 
this essay teem with them. In short, the 
author should cultivate more assiduously 
that ‘historic sense”? which he has himself 
described as ‘‘the most precious gift of 
progressive humanity,” and by substituting 
for fanciful analogies and florid rhetoric 
the words of sobriety and truth do more 
justice at once to his subject, his readers, 
and himself. 

The themes selected by the essayists are 








so different, and their modes of treatment 
so varied, that it is impossible to discuss all 
of them in detail. For a business-like and 
straightforward exposition of their subjects 
the essays on the ‘‘ Theory of Education in 
Plato’s Republic,” on ‘‘ Aristotle’s Conception 
of the State,” and on “‘ Polybius”’ deserve all 
praise. They do not add, and do not pro- 
tess to add, anything to our knowledge of 
the matters they deal with, but they avoid 
irrelevant preaching, they are easily intelli- 
gible, and they are taithful to their originals. 
lf we were to suggest an improvement, it 
would be to ask in the case of the first two 
that they should bring the theories both of 
Plato and of Aristotle into closer connexion 
with the historical conditions of the time, 
and with what is known of the views then 
current on the points especially involved, 
since for anything like an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the products of the best Greek 
thought it is necessary to know not only 
what it is worth in the abstract, but also 
what was its relative value and significance 
at the time. 

Two of these essays require a somewhat 
fuller notice—one from the great interest 
attaching to its subject, the other from the ad- 
mirable way in which the subject has been 
treated. They are those by Mr. F. Myers 
on ‘The Greek Oracles” and by Prof. 
Jebb on ‘The Speeches in Thucydides.” 
The latter will undoubtedly have more in- 
terest for scholars than any of the others. 
So far as English literature is concerned 
the Thucydidean speeches have been dis- 
cussed either as grammatical problems or 
as interesting phenomena in an important 
work. But, except Sir G. C. Lewis, no 
English writer has attempted to explain 
their real and most important position 
in literary history, and Sir G. C. Lewis did 
little more than indicate roughly the line 
of inquiry which Prof. Jebb has  skil- 
fully worked out. These speeches do not 
stand alone. They are a link in a long 
chain, for the practice of inserting speeches 
in histories is one that can be traced from 
Herodotus to the Byzantine writers, and 
which, surviving the fall of the Roman 
empire, reappeared for a short time when 
classical studies revived in the sixteenth 
century. The origin of the practice, partly 
in the lingering influence of epic poetry 
upon early Greek prose, and partly in the 
tendencies of Greck character and the condi- 
tions of Greek public life, together with the 
theories by which it was at various times 
justified, form an interesting study, and are 
ably and concisely explained by Prof. Jebb. 
But, as in duty bound, he has devoted especial 
pains to pointing out the precise part which 
Thucydides played in this department of 
historiography. ‘The historian of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war stands midway between 
Herodotus and the rhetorical writers of later 
days. ‘There isa rhetorical element in his 
speeches which is only faintly traceable in 
Herodotus, and a strict regard for historical 
probability and dramatic propriety not to be 
found in Dionysius and Livy. Prot. Jebb’s 
estimate of Saliust’s merits in this respect 
needs a little qualification. No doubt his 
report of the debate in the Senate on the 
punishment of Catiline’s accomplices is sub- 
stantially correct, but the address delivered 
by Catiline himself at the first meeting of 
the conspirators is quite as certainly a 
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rhetorical effort of Sallust’s, and has little or 
no claim to be considered historical. With 
the revival of this practice of speech-making 
by the historians of the Renaissance may be 
compared the simultaneous revival of another 
feature of later classical historiography, the 
tendency to deal with history as simply a 
storehouse either of examples valuable for 
didactic purposes or of theses for rhetorical 
declamations—a mode of treatment which 
was popular, especially in Italy, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

A better title for Mr. F. Myers’s essay 
would have been ‘The Greek Belief in 
Divination,” for it is the persistence of this 
belief under varying forms and conditions, 
and not the single phase of it represented 
by the oracles, that evidently interests 
him. And the legitimate and orthodox 
divination of the best days of Greece, which 
the oracles represent, is not so much the main 
subject of the essay as the lower practices out 
of which it sprang and into which it was 
again absorbed. Indeed, these lower forms 
of divination seem to possess for Mr. Myers 
something of a mystic interest. Their re- 
appearance on the surface of educated Greek 
life in the days of its degeneracy and decline 
is greeted by him with an almost triumphant 
welcome, and he describes in glowing lan- 
guage that apotheosis of superstition and 
mysticism combined which furnished to 
“the history of Greek thought so singular 
a concluding chapter.” The story, as he 
tells it, ends not with the triumph of bar- 
barism over educated intelligence and 
reasoned conviction, but with “the ulti- 
mate disengagement of the highest natures 
of declining Greece from mythology and 
ceremonial, and the absorption of definite 
dogma in an overwhelming ecstasy”’ (p. 431); 
and the concluding words of the essay almost 
justify the supposition that its author half 
believes with Porphyry that there are even 
now spiritual lessons, and possibly spiritual 
truths, to be drawn from these ancient rites, 
and that it may still befit us “ to track with 
fresh feet the ancient mazes, to renew the 
world-old desire, and to set no despairing 
limit to the knowledge or the hopes of man.” 
Now Mr. Myers has a perfect right, if he 
chooses, to recommend for imitation the 
‘‘ highest natures of declining Greece,” pro- 
vided always that their thoroughly un- 
Hellenic character is clearly understood ; 
but what we complain of is that this peculiar 
mental attitude seriously impaizs the value 
of his essay. The Greek oracles, in the 
usual acceptation of the words, are not co- 
extensive with Greek divination, but repre- 
sent a single and a very important stage in 
its history. The divination of the earliest 
days of Greece was sporadic, or, in other 
words, if was not limited to fixed centres 
and to a few established methods, nor was 
it connected exclusively with particular 
deities, nor practised exclusively by special 
persons. But gradually this anarchic state 
of things gave place to a more settled order. 
Certain modes of divination established them- 
selves as orthodox, and obtained official 
recognition from state authority, while a 
host of others were relegated to obscurity, and 
even denounced as heretical and illegal. A 
few centres obtained a wide reputation as 
seats of divination, and secured for |them- 
selves and their patron deity something like 
a monopoly of the art. Such was the state 





of things in Greece early in the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. The spread of particular tribes, 
the commanding influence acquired by par- 
ticular states, and possibly, in a limited 
degree, by certain priestly corporations, had 
concentrated Greek divination as a recog- 
nized system in a few select oracles, and 
mainly in the great Apolline oracle at 
Delphi. It is within the sixth and the 
following century and a half that the his- 
tory of the Greek oracles as a great force 
in Greek life, and of oracles as distinct from 
less legitimate forms of divination, really 
lies. They occupied during that period a 
position not unlike that which the Roman 
augural system held in relation to the 
Roman state, on the one hand, and on 
the other to those unorthodox divinatory 
methods on which the college of augurs 
looked down with such supreme contempt. 
They formed a part of the established 
political order in Greece, and this it was 
that formed their real justification in the 
eyes even of sceptics, and gave them their 
real hold on the educated Greek. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Myers should have 
decided to pass so rapidly over this part of 
his subject, and it is hard to avoid thinking 
that had M. Bouché Leclereq’s second volume 
appeared a little sooner he would have been 
convinced of the necessity of treating it 
more fully. But he is evidently eager to 
reach the spiritual revival, as he would 
probably call it, of the later days of pagan- 
ism. Of the attitude assumed by the phi- 
losophers of the fourth and third centuries 
towards divination generally and oracles in 
particular he has little to say. He seems to 
lament in one passage (p. 431) “‘ the indiffer- 
ence or scepticism of the dominant schools 
of philosophy.” He notices in passing 
(p. 469) the compromise which the Stoics, 
partly on grounds of political expediency, 
effected with these time-hallowed super- 
stitions—a compromise which was wel- 
comed in Rome as a satisfactory recon- 
ciliation of the requirements of philosophic 
truth with those of public order; but the 
‘picureans are dismissed in a short and 
rather contemptuous paragraph, the un- 
intentional injustice of which a perusal 
of Mr. Courtney’s very readable essay on 
Epicurus himself may serve to redress. 
From this provoking scepticism Mr. Myers 
turns with an evident sense of relief to 
‘that upheaval of the human spirit,” as he 
calls it, which brought with it a reviving 
faith in divination. But his view of this 
“revival”? is unsatisfactory. It does not 
properly form part of the history of Greek 
oracles at all, and it is only in a limited 
sense a part even of Greek history gene- 
rally. And such as it was, with its mixture 
of gross superstition and Oriental mysticism, 
Mr. Myers scarcely seems thoroughly to un- 
derstand it. What we find is that, first of 
all, on the decay of the Greek states and 
the fall of the Roman republic followed a 
luxuriant growth of superstition. Beliefs 
and practices, which the sounder instincts 
and traditional order of better days had 
kept under, sprang up with marvellous 
rapidity, and, becoming fashionable, found 
their way into circles from which they 
would formerly have been excluded. And 
finally, to make matters worse, philosophy 
condescended to take them under its patron- 
age, read into them new and fanciful mean- 





ings, and invested them with a halo of 
mysticism borrowed from the East. Now 
Mr. Myers’s account of this revival suffers 
from two defects. He has exaggerated both 
its importance and its Hellenic character, 
and he has not made himself so familiar 
with the literature of the subject, ancient 
and modern, as to enable him to thread 
securely its perplexing mazes. By way of 
compensation for these unfavourable criti- 
cisms we will conclude by recommending 
to every one the graceful translations with 
which the essay is enriched, one of which in 
particular, the translation of the Delian 
hymn to Apollo, nearly counterbalances all 
the uncritical mysticism which most readers 
will find so provoking. 








The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas 
Buckle. By Alfred Henry Huth. 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

To all admirers of Buckle Mr. Huth has 

rendered a welcome service by the publica- 

tion of these volumes, while to those who 
have been prejudiced against him, either by 
his own bold writings or by the unjust treat- 
ment he has received at the hands of many 
critics, and even some would-be panegyrists, 

they should be of yet greater service. A 

few magazine articles, including a long 

communication in our own columns from 

Mr. Longmore, and the biographical notice, 

chiefly supplied by Miss Shirreff, prefixed 

to Miss Helen Taylor’s edition of Buckle’s 

‘Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works,’ 

told nearly all that has yet been known 

about the author of ‘The History of Civili- 
zation in England,’ unless to them should 
be added the account given by Mr. Stuart 

Glennie in his ‘Pilgrim Memories.’ For 

these scanty, and in some respects faulty, 

records Mr. Huth’s work, incorporating all 
that is important in them, is a valuable sub- 
stitute. Mr. Huth’s parents were among 

Buckle’s most intimate friends during the 

last few years of his life, and he was him- 

self one of the ‘‘ boys” whom Buckle took 
with him on his fatal journey to the East. 

As he lost his companion when he was only 

about fifteen years old, Mr. Huth is not able 

to give us many personal reminiscences of 
him, but he has had access to his mother’s 
memoranda and correspondence as well as 
to the letters and journals of earlier friends 

—among whom Mrs. William Grey and her 

sister, Miss Shirreff, Mr. Capel, and Buckle’s 

own sister, Mrs. Allatt, have helped him 
most—and also to all Buckle’s private 
papers, and the result is probably as com- 
plete and accurate a biography as the world 
can hope to have. There are in the narra- 
tive important gaps, which, perhaps, it will 
be impossible for any one now to fill, On 
the other hand, Mr. Huth now and then, 
when he has them to communicate, makes 
too much of trivial details. Altogether it 
would be easy to point out a good many 
shortcomings and defects and some literary 
faults ; but the book is such a genuine effort 
on the part of an honest disciple to do justice 
to the memory of the great man whom he 
had good reason to admire, that we can 
only be thankful to Mr. Huth for having 
written it. 

The Buckle here described to us is a dif- 
ferent man from the Buckle whom readers 
of his books would imagine, or rather these 
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volumes show us under whi it. different 
aspects the same man appeared at different 
times. Mrs. Huth says :— 

*‘The conversations which I had with him 
made me see that there were two Buckles—one 
cold and unfeeling as Fate, who invariably took 
the highest and widest view ; to whom the good 
of the individual was as nothing compared to 
the good of the mass. This man was heard in 
‘The History of Civilization,’ and at dinner-tables 
where many people were present. The other 
Buckle was tender and capable of feeling every 
vibration of a little child’s -~ art ; self-sacrificing 
to a degree which he would have blamed in 
another ; and habitually concentrating his great 
intellect on the consequences of individual 
actions to the actor.” 

Mr. Huth gives the date of Buckle’s birth, 
about which there has been some uncertainty, 
vaused by his own blundering stat« oe to 
different friends, as the 2-4 7s of November, 
1821. His childhood was “Hig 
father was an easy-going London merchant, 
a respectable Tory and a staunch Churchman, 
who ‘would sit alone over his port the whole 


trange. 


evening, reading a good deal, but chiefly 
——s works.’”’ His mother was an 
extreme Calvinist, into whose mind, as Miss 
pooner says, 


‘views full of terror and despair, with their 
wild visions of vengeance and condemnation, 
wrought a deep-seated misery which no external 
circumstances could allevi: ite, “ 
although, according to Mr. Huth, her 
religious opinions, ‘‘ owing to her charming 
and womanly nature, did not interfere with 
her kindliness, gaiety, and affection.” There 
was plenty of affection, at any rate, between 
Mrs. Buckle and the sickly chil 
to make all the brightness of her 
great delight,” says his sister, “ 
for hours by the 
the Scriptures read.” Till he was ei 
he hardly knew his letters, and then he 
only taught himself to read by 
over the ‘Arabian Nights,’ which, wit 
‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Pilerim’s Progress,’ 
made up his library until, at the age of 
fifteen, he began to gloat over Shakspeare. 
His bad health saved him from any | 
schooling. When, at last, he was sent to an 
“academy” in Kentish Town, it was only 
asa “change of air” from Me klenburgh 
Square, and the schoolmaster had instrue- 
tions to teach him nothing that he did not 
wish to learn. Even thet arrangement did 
not last long. At his request he was taken 
away from school when he was fourteen, and 
allowed to romp about and make mischief 
until “he was as naughty 
mother could wish.” 9 
not very great, however, and only showed 
itself in rather effeminate ways. His mother 
encouraged him to knit by her side instead 
of playing with other boys. i 
learn what he liked, and he manage 
learn a good deal without eny tr 
When a second experiment at s¢ hooling: 
made, ‘‘though he never seemed to lear 
lessons, he was always foremost,”’ 
health again broke down he was _ soo1 
brought back home. At the age of seventeen 
he was established junior cl in | 
father’s office. But the mercantile career 
which he had been destined, and in 
the slight education he had pick 
have been ‘sufficient, was 
His father died in 1840, and young 
not yet nineteen, found himself maste 
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income of 1, 500. a year, and unde rno re- 
straint more severe than his doting mother’s 
As he was still in delicate health his sncther r 
resolved, on his account as well as her own, 
to spend some time with him and her 
daughter in foreign travel. Thus he came to 
be a great linguist and a close student of 
the habits and institutions of various nations. 
It was the sort of education most likely to 
fit him to write ‘The History of Civilization.’ 

Buckle had conceived the idea of that 
work even while he was a merchant’s clerk 
—‘‘ dimly, indeed,” as he said in a letter to 
Theodore Parker, “ but still the plan was 
there’”’; and, consciously or unconsciously, 
all his occupations thenceforward were in 
the way of preperation for it. Whether a 
regular school and college education would 
have improved or spoiled him is a problem 
no one can attempt to solve; but it would 
seem, at any rate, that his boyish idleness 
by no means lessened his power of after- 
wards acquiring knowledge. Capt. Kennedy, 
who made his acquaintance as a chess-player 
in June, 1841, has told how he was “ struck 
by the bold originality and grasp of thought, 
the variety and extent of general knowledge 
possessed by the pale and delicate-looking 
stripling, who might have passed for a year 
or two younger than he really was.” Capt. 
Kennedy adds :— 

‘¢ He was an omnivorous reader, no book of 
any kind seeming to come amiss to him, and he 
had the power, accorded to few, of plucking out, 
as it were, the heart of a book by doing little 
more than turning over the pages, with here and 
there an occasional halt.” 

A priggish entry, dated October 15th, 
1842, in the diary which he opened on that 
day, records that Buckle was then settled in 
London lodgings, and resolved to give up 
‘“‘desultory and irregular reading,” and to 
devote all his energies to ‘“‘the study of 
the history and literature of the Middle 
Ages.” From that time he appears, 
he was in London, to have worked steadily 
for some six or hours a day, except 
that me occasionally allowe d himself relaxa- 
tion at a game of chess with some fa 
sages When he went abroad it was to 
learn more languages and make a fresh 
study of foreign institutions. By 1850 he 
knew eis ghtee n languages besides his own, 
and buying no books that he did not read, 
and gene erally epitomize so far as their 
contents were in the line of his work, 
library included some 22,000 volu 
says Mr. Huth, 

“though he accumulated such vast stores of 
knowledge during these few his ambition 
was too great to allow him to write any hing for 
immediate publication. Ambition, burning am- 
bition, was his chief characteristic ; and no idle 
vanity would induce him to write anything his 
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maturer age might condemn, as so many great 
critics have done and repented in vain. ‘I 
made up my mind when I was a boy, he said, 
‘that, whatever I took up, I should be first in. 
I would rather be first as a shoeblack than 
second in anything else. 

Besides storing his mind and his note- 





books with all sorts of apeemsation, not only 
studying every branch of Euro i 











but acquiring more than a 

nearly every science, Buckle during some 

years actually devoted four hours a day to 

the study of style. He would read a few | 
pages ot Burke, Milton, or some other 

classic writer, and then, closing the book, 


write out the same matter in words of hig 
own, in order afterwards to compare the 
two, and, as he said, find out ‘“ where it 
was that I wrote worse than they.” He 
did the same with French and other foreign 
masters of style. ‘Began to read Johnson’ 8 
‘English Dictionary’ to enlarge my voca- 
bulary” is one entry in his diary for 1859. 

Surely no other writer, or only one here 
and there, in this busy, scamping genera- 
tion, has spent fifteen or sixteen years so 
laboriously in preparing to write a book! 
sut then it is not every one with literary 
tastes who has 1,500/. a year, and no inclina- 
tion to spend either money or time, except as 
relaxation, on anything but literary studies. 
‘There are two things,”’ he said, ‘‘for which 
I never grudge money—books and cigars.” 
On books he spent about 300/. a year, 
mostly at the second-hand bookstalls. Cigars 
cannot have cost him very much, as he 
limited himself to three or four a day, 
though this moderate allowance at the 
regular times became so necessary to him 
that he never accepted an invitation to a 
house in which he might not smoke. In 
his ‘Commonplace Book’ he spoke of “the 
soothing influence of tobacco over an 
irritated brain.” In his diet as well as 
his smoking he got into bachelor habits, 
through his desire to make everything tend 
to his body as well as his mind being in 
the best state for intelligent work. 

Buckle, we are told, fell in love twice 
while he was in his teens, and on both occa- 
sions with cousins. The first cousin, how- 
ever, engaged herself to another cousin. 

Ithough this cousin was challenged to a 
personal combat, on the result of which the 
fate of the young lady should depend, no 
woe appears to have been fought. In the 

‘ase of the second cousin, ‘a noble-hearted, 
generous girl, above the common in under- 
standing, with a very large fortune and 
with a liking for him,” the “hindrance came 
from her mother and his, who shared the 
common objection to the marriages of near 


kin. ‘It is truly sad,” says Mr. Huth, 
‘‘to think that this marriage, so suitable 


to both parties and so important for him, 
should have been prevented by the gross 
folly and superstition of the world.” Mr. 
Huth does not tell us, however, what par- 
ticular harm came from the bachelorhood of 
this sickly bookworm, who evidently found 
pleasure in his life of study, relieved as 
f was by an unusual freedom of honourable 
intercourse with refined and_ intellectual 
women, and, till within three years of his 
death, by a rare closeness of intimacy and 
affection with his mother. The relations 
between Mrs. Buckle and her son down to 
the end of her life furnish some of the most 
charming passages in Mr. Huth’s memoir. 
On one page he quotes from Miss Shirreff :— 

‘T was staying with them for a short time at 
Tunbridee Wells, and daily she betrayed to me 
her knowledge that her days were numbered, 
and her anxiety to see her son take his right 
plac e in the world. She had been content that 
he should hide his bright gifts in their quiet 
home, so long as the serious purpose of his life 
required it ; but now that it was partly attained, 
that a portion of his work was ready, she grew 
eager to see those gifts acknowledged before she 
herself went forth te be no more seen on earth. 
Chapter by chapter, almost page by page, had 
that first volume been planned with m4 com- 
mented on by her, every speculation as it arose 
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talked over with her; and now her mind was 
oppressed with the fear that she might never 
know how those pages, so unutterably precious 
to her, would be welcomed by those whose 
welcome would crown her beloved with fame. 
Yet, to spare him, she never would betray in 
his presence the real secret of her growing im- 
patience ; only when we were alone she would 
say to me: ‘Surely God will let me live to see 
Henry’s book’; and she did live to see it, and 
to read the dedication to herself, the only words 
she was unprepared to meet. Mr. Buckle told 
me he bitterly repented the rash act of laying 
the volume before her, to enjoy her surprise 
and pleasure, for he was alarmed at her agita- 
tion. Even the next day, when showing it to 
me, she could not speak ; but pointed with tears 
to the few words that summed up to her the 
full expression of his love and gratitude. She 
thus saw her ardent wish gratified, and her im- 
patience was but too well justified. The second 


0 


volume was dedicated to her memory alone ! 

Nearly half of Mr. Huth’s first volume is 

occupied with details of the production of 
so much of the ‘ History of Civilization’ as 
Buckle lived to complete, and with an ex- 
position and defence of its purpose and 
method. Over this ground we need not 
here follow him. With the book itself most 
of our readers are doubtless familiar, and it 
would be idle for us to attempt any descrip- 
tion of its merits and demerits within the 
narrow limits of our space. It is enough, 
therefore, to note that Buckle’s severest 
critics must acknowledge the honesty and 
the almost religious fervour with which he 
set himself to put forward a view of human 
action which was for the most part strikingly 
original, and by the adoption of which he 
believed that society would be immensely 
benefited. Mr. Huth only claims for him 
that, with admirable intentions, by patient 
study, and by the concentration of great in- 
tellectual powers, he added much to the 
systematization and development of prin- 
ciples enforced by Montesquieu, Kant, and 
others ; but for the thoroughness with which 
he did that he is to be highly honoured. 
“In his proof that men do not act without 
motives, that these motives are the natural 
result of their circumstances, and so on 
through his book, he proceeds step by step, 
eliminating, as a chemist during an analysis, 
law after law.’ Of these laws, 
‘some, of course, were known before, but 
they have been relieved of their superincumbent 
mass of useless matter, so as to have acquired a 
new, an increased, and a far more general force. 
Others, and some of the most important, he 
has enunciated for the first time ; such as the 
dependency of morals upon the intellectual 
state of the people ; the greater value of popu- 
larization of knowledge as compared with its 
concentration ; and, above all, he has shown, 
what Montesquieu and his disciples could only 
indicate, the impossibility of escape from general 
laws.” 

In spite of the horror with which Buckle’s 
first volume, published in 1857, was received, 
it at once lifted him out of the comparative 
obscurity in which he had previously lived, 
known only to a few chosen friends like 
Miss Shirreff and Mrs. Grey, and more 
thought of as a wonderful chess-player than 
as a bookworm or a philosopher. Of his 
new position in society evidence was fur- 
nished by the enthusiasm with which his 
discourse on ‘The Influence of Women on 
the Progress of Knowledge,’ delivered 
before the Royal Institution in March, 1858, 
was looked forward to and welcomed. He 





was so eager, however, to continue as far 
as he could the work which he already 
foresaw he had no chance of living long 
enough to complete, that he made little use 
of the social advantages and opportunities 
of new friendships that were thrown in his 
way; and the labour of writing his second 
volume, combined with the lasting grief 
that his mother’s death occasioned, altogether 
broke his always feeble health. Even such 
a man as Mill—‘‘the only man I have a 
very strong desire to know,” as he said—he 
shrank from meeting, because, he told Mrs. 
Huth, “I was not strong enough—the 
excitement would have been too much for 
me.’ He made the most of his old friends, 
however. Many of his letters to Miss 
Shirreff, Mrs. Grey, and other intellectual 
ladies are very touching. Among the men 
whom he cared to associate with was his 
old -friend Capel, a clergyman, whom he 
was fond of visiting, and with whose pupils 
he could romp like another schoolboy. It 
was Capel who introduced him to the Huths, 
and out of that friendship with his parents 
Mr. Huth has been able to construct most 
of the very welcome narrative of his second 
volume. Buckle appears in a most attrac- 
tive light in his intercourse with these 
amiable friends until he started on his 
expedition to Egypt and the Holy Land, 
taking with him their two young sons as his 
companions. Mr. Huth makes but modest 
use of his own boyish recollections of this 
journey, but by them he is able to correct 
and supplement the details that he 
has brought together from other sources. 
Thus, though his second volume only tells 
the story of three years—more than half of 
it, indeed, being filled with the story of 
seven months—it is of more biographical 
value than its predecessor. But we must 
leave our readers to extract for themselves 
the illustrations that it furnishes of the most 
lovable aspects of Buckle’s character. For 
the first time it gives to the world a full and 
correct account of his melancholy illness in 
Syria, and his death at Damascus in May, 
1862, when he was not yet one-and-forty. 

The grace of Mr. Huth’s book is some- 
what marred by a long and angry ap- 
pendix, in which he indignantly takes Mr. 
Stuart Glennie to task for what are here 
represented as efforts to make literary 
capital out of the friendship that Buckle 
bestowed upon him when they met by 
chance as travellers in the East. 





Lex Salica: the Ten Texts with the Glosses 
and the Lex Emendata. Synoptically 
edited by J. H. Hessels. With Notes on 
the Frankish Words in the Lex Salica 
by H. Kern. (Murray.) 

The Institutes of Gaius and the Rules of 
Ulpian. By James Muirhead. (Edin- 
burgh, Clark.) 

To treat ot the Lex Salica in connexion 

with the Institutes of Gaius may appear at 

first sight a blunder similar to that of sup- 
posing that English law before the Norman 
conquest was based on them, as has been 
affirmed in more than one work. "Whoever 


compares the Anglo-Saxon codes with both 
the Lex Salica and the Commentaries of 
the great Roman jurist will discover a much 
closer resemblance in early English law to | 
that of the Franks under Clovis than to the 
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jurisprudence of the Romans in the age of 
the Antonine Cexsars; although there are 
archaic survivals in the latter, and Anglo- 
Saxon law had absorbed some Roman ele- 
ments, not, indeed, from the Roman occeupa- 
tion of Britain, but through the Christian 
clergy of later times. Alike in the Salic 
and the Anglo-Saxon law we find the war- 
gild, the share of the kindred in the com- 
position for homicide, a scale of pecuniary 
fines for almost every wrong or offence, an 
especial regard to cattle as a chief object 
both of theft and of the interposition of 
the tribunals, compurgation as the regular 
mode of proof, and a remarkable preponder- 
ance of adjective law, or the law of pro- 
cedure, over substantive law, or the law 
of rights, all of them characteristics of a 
legal stage that Roman law had passed long 
before the era of Gaius. Yet both early 
English and Salic law are related to the 
foman law of his age, though the relation 
is not one of resemblance, still less of imita- 
tion. The true bond of connexion is that 
they exhibit different stages of development 
of the same body of primitive Aryan usages; 
but it would be nearer the truth to derive 
the jurisprudence of Gaius from the institu- 
tions which we discover in the barbarian 
codes than to trace either the Salic or the 
Anglo-Saxon laws to Roman example. 

''he contrast which the Lex Salica pre- 
sents to the Institutes of Gaius in both 
arrangement and substance is highly in- 
structive. In the latter we first meet with 
the famous division of law as relating to 
persons, things, and actions. In the Lex 
Salica, on the other hand, there is no law 
of persons; the code begins with procedure, 
that is to say with the law of actions, and 
the law of things is of the scantiest character. 
The code contains a few provisions respect- 
ing the devolution of property and inherit- 
ance, and migration from one vill or 
township to another, otherwise it is little 
more than a code of litigious procedure and 
judicial fines and penalties for offences and 
wrongs. The first title is De mannire, whereas 
in the Institutes of Gaius, as in those of 
Justinian, the whole subject of procedure 
is postponed to the last place. Yet even 
here Sir Henry Maine has enabled English 
readers to perceive a connexion between 
barbaric and Roman law. Austin had ob- 
served that the order followed in the Insti- 
tutes of Gaius and of Justinian was scientific, 
not historical, while the order followed in 
the Digest was an historical one, being that 
of the Preetorian Edict; but he seems not 
to have known—nor does any English writer 
seem to have observed it before the publica- 
tion of Sir H. Mainc’s essay on the arrange- 
ment of ancient codes—that the order of 
the Pretorian Edict was in essential and 
striking features identical with that of both 
the Twelve Tables and the Salie Code. As 
the Salic Code begins with Summons to Court 
or De mannire, so the first of the Twelve 
Tables began De in jus vocando, and the 
Pretorian Edict with the corresponding 
title De actione dandd. The administration 
of justice by tribunals and regular process, 
in place of retaliation, strife, and bloodshed, 
when rights were few and simple, but their 
invasion frequent, was the main aspect in 
which law presented itself to the compilers 
of early codes and law books; and the first 
step in litigation in order to bring the 
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volumes show us under wht at different 
aspects the same man appeared at different 
times. Mrs. Huth s 

‘The conversations which I had with him 
made me see that there were two Buckles—one 
cold and unfeeling as Fate, who invari tbly took 
the highest and widest view ; to whom the good 
of the individual was as nothing compared to 
the good of the mass. This man was heard in 
‘The History of Civilization,’ and at dinner-tables 
where many people were present. The other 
Buckle was tender and capable of feeling every 
vibration of a little child’s heart ; self-sacrificing 
to a degree which he would have blamed in 
another ; and habitually concentrating his great 
intellect on the consequences of individual 
actions to the actor.” 

Mr. Huth gives the date of Buckle’s birth, 
about which there has been some uncertainty, 
caused by his own blundering statements to 
different friends, as the 24th of November, 
1821. His childhood was strange. His 
father was an easy-going London merchant, 
a respectable Tory and a staunch Churchman, 
who “would sit alone over his port the oa 
evening, reading a good d al, but chie fly 
theological works.’’ His mother was an 
extreme Calvinist, into whose mind, as Miss 
Shirreff says, 

“views full of terror and despair, with their 
wild visions of vengeance and condemnation, 
wrought a deep-seated misery which no external 
circumstances could alleviate,” 

although, according to Mr. Huth, her 
religious opinions, ‘‘ owing to her charming 
and womanly nature, did not interfere with 
her kindliness, gaiety, and affection.” There 
was plenty of affection, at any rate, between 
Mrs. Buckle and the sickly child who was 
to make all the brightness of her life. ‘His 
great delight,” says his sister, ‘‘was to sit 


says: — 


for hours by the side of his mother to hear 
the Scriptures read.” ‘Till he was eight 
he hardly knew his letters, and then he 
only taught himself to read by poring 
over the ‘Arabian Nights,’ which, with 


‘Don Quixote’ and ‘ Pilgrim’s 
made up his library until, at the 
fifteen, he began to gloat over Shaks 
His bad health saved him from any irksome 
schooling. When, at last, he was sent to an 
“academy” in Kentish Town, it was only 
asa ‘change of air’? from Meckle nburgh 
Square, and the schoolmaster had instruc- 
tions to teach him nothing that he did not 
wish to learn. Even that arrangement did 
not last long. At his request he was taken 
away from school when he was fourteen, and 
allowed to romp about and make mischief 
until “he was as naughty a boy 
mother could wish.” His naughtiness was 
not very great, however, 
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and only showed 
itself in rather effeminate ways. His mother 
encouraged him to knit by her side instead 
of playing with other boys. 
learn what he liked, 
learn a good deal without any 
When a second experiment at si hooling was 
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made, “though he never seemed to learn his | 


lessons, he was always foremost,” and as his 
health again broke down he was soon 
brought back home. At the age of seventeen 
he was established asa junior clerk in his 
father’s office. But the mercantile career for 
which he had been destined, and in which 
the slight education he had pic ked up might 
have been sufficient, was soon eut short. 
His father died in 1840, and young Buckle, 
not yet nineteen, found himself master of an 








income of 1,500/. a year, and under no re- 
straint more severe than his doting mother’s. 
As he was still in delicate health his mother 
resolved, on his account as well as her own, 
to spend some time with him and her 
daughter in foreign travel. Thus he came to 
be a great linguist and a close student of 
the habits and institutions of various nations. 
It was the sort of education most likely to 
fit him to write ‘The History of Civilization.’ 

Buckle had conceived the idea of that 
work even while he was a merchant’s clerk 
—‘‘ dimly, indeed,” as he said in a letter to 
Theodore Parker, “ but still the plan was 
there”’; and, consciously or unconsciously, 
all his occupations thenceforward were in 
the way of preparation for it. Whether a 
regular school and college education would 
have improved or spoiled him is a problem 
no one can attempt to solve; but it would 
seem, at any rate, that his boyish idleness 
by no means lessened his power of after- 
wards acquiring knowledge. Capt. Kennedy, 
who made his acquaintance as a chess-player 
in June, 1841, has told how he was “ struck 
by the bold originality and grasp of thought, 
the variety} rand extent of general knowle dge 
possessed by the pale and delicate- looking 
stripling, who might have passed for a year 
or two younger than he really was.’ Capt. 
Kennedy adds:— 

‘* He was an omnivorous reader, no book of 
any kind seeming to come amiss to him, and he 
had the power, accorded to few, of plucking out, 
as it were, the heart of a book by doing little 
more than turning over the pages, with here and 
there an occasional halt.” 

A priggish entry, dated October 15th, 
1842, in the diary which he opened on that 
day, records that Buckle was then settled in 
London lodgings, and resolved to give up 
“‘desultory and irregular reading,” and to 
devote all his energies to ‘“‘the study of 
the history and literature of the Middle 
Ages.” From that time he — 8, when 
he was in London, to have worked steadily 
ov some six or eight hours a day, except 

hat he occasionally allowed himself relaxa- 
ee at a game of ‘chess with some famous 
player. When he went abroad it was to 
learn more languages and make a fresh 
study of foreign institutions. By 1850 he 
knew eighteen languages besides his own, 


and buying no books that he did not read, 
and generally epitomize so far as their 


contents were in the line of his work, his 
library included some 22,000 volumes. But, 
says Mr. Huth, 

‘though he accumulated such vast stores of 
knowledge during these few years, his ambition 
was too great to allow him to write anything for 





immediate publication. Ambition, burning am- 
bition, was his chief characteristic ; and no idle 
vanity would induce him to write anything his 
maturer age might condemn, as so many great 


made up my mind when I was a boy,’ he said, 
‘that, whatever I took up, I should be first in. 
I would rather be first as a than 
second in anything else.’ ” 

Besides storing his mind and his note- 
books with all sorts of information, not only 
studying every branch of European history, 
but acquiring more than a smattering of 
nearly every science, Buckle during 
years actually devoted four hours a day to | 
the study of style. He would read a few 
pages of Burke, Milton, or some other 
writer, and then, closing the book, | 


shoeblack 


some 


’ ° 
classic 


write out the same matter in words of his 
own, in order afterwards to compare the 
two, and, as he said, find out ‘“ where it 
was that I wrote worse than they.” He 
did the same with French and other foreign 
masters of style. ‘Began to read Johnson’ 8 
‘English Dictionary’ to enlarge my voca- 
bulary” is one entry in his diary for 1859. 

Surely no other writer, or only one here 
and there, in this busy, scamping genera- 
tion, has spent fifteen or sixteen years so 
laboriously in preparing to write a book! 
But then it is not every one with literary 
tastes who has 1,500/. a year, and no inclina- 
tion to spend either money or time, except as 
relaxation, on anything but literary studies, 
‘‘There are two things,” he said, ‘for which 
I never grudge money—books and cigars.” 
On books he spent about 300/. a year, 
mostly at the second-hand bookstalls. Cigars 
cannot have cost him very much, as he 
limited himself to three or four a day, 
though this moderate allowance at the 
regular times became so necessary to him 
that he never accepted an invitation to a 
house in which he might not smoke. In 
his ‘Commonplace Book’ he spoke of “ the 
soothing influence of tobacco over an 
irritated brain.” In his diet as well as 
his smoking he got into bachelor habits, 
through his desire to make everything tend 
to his body as well as his mind being in 
the best state for intelligent work. 

Buckle, we are told, fell in love twice 
while he was in his teens, and on both occa- 
sions with cousins. The first cousin, how- 
ever, engaged herself to another cousin. 
Altheugh this cousin was challenged to a 
personal combat, on the result of which the 
fate of the young lady should depend, no 
duel appears to have been fought. In the 
case of the second cousin, ‘‘ a noble-hearted, 
generous girl, above the common in under- 
standing, with a very large fortune and 
with a liking for him,” the hindrance came 
from her mother and his, who shared the 
common objection to the marriages of near 
kin. ‘It is truly sad,” says Mr. Huth, 
“to think that this marriage, so suitable 
to both parties and so important for him, 
should have been prevented by the gross 
folly and superstition of the world.” Mr. 
Huth does not tell us, however, what par- 
ticular harm came from the bachelorhood of 
this sickly bookworm, who evidently found 
pleasure in his life of study, relieved as 
it was by an unusual freedom of honourable 
intercourse with refined and intellectual 
women, and, till within three years of his 
death, by a rare closeness of intimacy and 
affection with his mother. The relations 
between Mrs. Buckle and her son down to 
the end of her life furnish some of the most 
charming passages in Mr. Huth’s memoir. 
On one page he quotes from Miss Shirreff :— 

‘‘T was staying with them for a short time at 
Tunbridge Wells, and daily she betrayed to me 
her knowledge that her days were numbered, 
and her anxiety to see her son take his right 
place in the world. She had been content that 
he should hide his bright gifts in their quiet 
home, so long as the serious purpose of his life 
required it ; but now that it was partly attained, 
that a portion of his work was ready, she grew 
eager to see those gifts acknowledged before she 
herself went forth to be no more seen on earth. 


| Chapter by chapter, almost page by page, had 


that first volume been planned with her, com- 
mented on by her, every speculation as it arose 
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talked over with her; and now her mind was 
oppressed with the fear that she might never 
know how those pages, so unutterably precious 
to her, would be welcomed by those whose 
welcome would crown her beloved with fame. 
Yet, to spare him, she never would betray in 
his presence the real secret of her growing im- 
patience ; only when we were alone she would 
say tome: ‘Surely God will let me live to see 
Henry’s book’; and she did live to see it, and 
to read the dedication to herself, the only words 
she was unprepared to meet. Mr. Buckle told 
me he bitterly repented the rash act of laying 
the volume before her, to enjoy her surprise 
and pleasure, for he was alarmed at her agita- 
tion. Even the next day, when showing it to 
me, she could not speak ; but pointed with tears 
to the few words that summed up to her the 
full expression of his love and gratitude. She 
thus saw her ardent wish gratified, and her im- 
patience was but too well justified. The second 
volume was dedicated to her memory alone !” 

Nearly half of Mr. Huth’s first volume is 

occupied with details of the production of 
so much of the ‘ History of Civilization’ as 
Buckle lived to complete, and with an ex- 
position and defence of its purpose and 
method. Over this ground we need not 
here follow him. With the book itself most 
of our readers are doubtless familiar, and it 
would be idle for us to attempt any descrip- 
tion of its merits and demerits within the 
narrow limits of our space. It is enough, 
therefore, to note that Buckle’s severest 
critics must acknowledge the honesty and 
the almost religious fervour with which he 
set himself to put forward a view of human 
action which was for the most part strikingly 
original, and by the adoption of which he 
believed that society would be immensely 
benefited. Mr. Huth only claims for him 
that, with admirable intentions, by patient 
study, and by the concentration of great in- 
tellectual powers, he added much to the 
systematization and development of prin- 
ciples enforced by Montesquieu, Kant, and 
others ; but for the thoroughness with which 
he did that he is to be highly honoured. 
“In his proof that men do not act without 
motives, that these motives are the natural 
result of their circumstances, and so on 
through his book, he proceeds step by step, 
eliminating, as a chemist during an analysis, 
law after law.’ Of these laws, 
‘some, of course, were known before, but 
they have been relieved of their superincumbent 
mass of useless matter, so as to have acquired a 
new, an increased, and a far more general force. 
Others, and some of the most important, he 
has enunciated for the first time ; such as the 
dependency of morals upon the intellectual 
state of the people ; the greater value of popu- 
larization of knowledge as compared with its 
concentration ; and, above all, he has shown, 
what Montesquieu and his disciples could only 
indicate, the impossibility of escape from general 
laws.” 

In spite of the horror with which Buckle’s 
first volume, published in 1857, was received, 
it at once lifted him out of the comparative 
obscurity in which he had previously lived, 
known only to a few chosen friends like 
Miss Shirreff and Mrs. Grey, and more 
thought of as a wonderful chess-player than 
as a bookworm or a philosopher. Of his 
new position in society evidence was fur- 
nished by the enthusiasm with which his 
discourse on ‘The Influence of Women on 
the Progress of Knowledge,’ delivered 
before the Royal Institution in March, 1858, 
was looked forward to and welcomed. He 





was so eager, however, to continue as far 
as he could the work which he already 
foresaw he had no chance of living long 
enough to complete, that he made little use 
of the social advantages and opportunities 
of new friendships that were thrown in his 
way; and the labour of writing his second 
volume, combined with the lasting grief 
that his mother’s death occasioned, altogether 
broke his always feeble health. Even such 
a man as Mill—‘‘the only man I have a 
very strong desire to know,” as he said—he 
shrank from meeting, because, he told Mrs. 
Huth, “I was not strong enough—the 
excitement would have been too much for 
me.” He made the most of his old friends, 
however. Many of his letters to Miss 
Shirreff, Mrs. Grey, and other intellectual 
ladies are very touching. Among the men 
whom he cared to associate with was his 
old friend Capel, a clergyman, whom he 
was fond of visiting, and with whose pupils 
he could romp like another schoolboy. It 
was Capel who introduced him to the Huths, 
and out of that friendship with his parents 
Mr. Huth has been able to construct most 
of the very welcome narrative of his second 
volume. Buckle appears in a most attrac- 
tive light in his intercourse with these 
amiable friends until he started on his 
expedition to Egypt and the Holy Land, 
taking with him their two young sons as his 
companions. Mr. Huth makes but modest 
use of his own boyish recollections of this 
journey, but by them he is able to correct 
and supplement the details that he 
has brought together from other sources. 
Thus, though his second volume only tells 
the story of three years—more than half of 
it, indeed, being filled with the story of 
seven months—it is of more biographical 
value than its predecessor. But we must 
leave our readers to extract for themselves 
the illustrations that it furnishes of the most 
lovable aspects of Buckle’s character. For 
the first time it gives to the world a full and 
correct account of his melancholy illness in 
Syria, and his death at Damascus in May, 
1862, when he was not yet one-and-forty. 

The grace of Mr. Huth’s book is some- 
what marred by a long and angry ap- 
pendix, in which he indignantly takes Mr. 
Stuart Glennie to task for what are here 
represented as efforts to make literary 
capital out of the friendship that Buckle 
bestowed upon him when they met by 
chance as travellers in the East. 





Lex Salica: the Ten Texts with the Glosses 
and the Lee Emendata. Synoptically 
edited by J. H. Hessels. With Notes on 
the Frankish Words in the Lex Salica 
by H. Kern. (Murray.) 

The Institutes of Gaius and* the Rules of 
Ulpian. By James Muirhead. (Edin- 
burgh, Clark.) 

To treat of the Lex Salica in connexion 

with the Institutes of Gaius may appear at 

first sight a blunder similar to that of sup- 
posing that English law before the Norman 
conquest was based on them, as has been 
affirmed in more than one work. "Whoever 
compares the Anglo-Saxon codes with both 





jurisprudence of the Romans in the age of 
the Antonine Cesars; although there are 
archaic survivals in the latter, and Anglo- 
Saxon law had absorbed some Roman ele- 
ments, not, indeed, from the Roman oceupa- 
tion of Britain, but through the Christian 
clergy of later times. Alike in the Salic 
and the Anglo-Saxon law we find the war- 
gild, the share of the kindred in the com- 
position for homicide, a scale of pecuniary 
fines for almost every wrong or offence, an 
especial regard to cattle as a chief object 
both of theft and of the interposition of 
the tribunals, compurgation as the regular 
mode of proof, and a remarkable preponder- 
ance of adjective law, or the law of pro- 
cedure, over substantive law, or the law 
of rights, all of them characteristics of a 
legal stage that Roman law had passed long 
before the era of Gaius. Yet both early 
English and Salic law are related to the 
Roman law of his age, though the relation 
is not one of resemblance, still less of imita- 
tion. The true bond of connexion is that 
they exhibit different stages of development 
of the same body of primitive Aryan usages; 
but it would be nearer the truth to derive 
the jurisprudence of Gaius from the institu- 
tions which we discover in the barbarian 
codes than to trace either’ the Salic or the 
Anglo-Saxon laws to Roman example. 

‘he contrast which the Lex Salica pre- 
sents to the Institutes of Gaius in both 
arrangement and substance is highly in- 
structive. In the latter we first meet with 
the famous division of law as relating to 
persons, things, and actions. In the Lex 
Salica, on the other hand, there is no law 
of persons; the code begins with procedure, 
that is to say with the law of actions, and 
the law of things is of the scantiest character. 
The code contains a few provisions respect- 
ing the devolution of property and inherit- 
ance, and migration from one vill or 
township to another, otherwise it is little 
more than a code of litigious procedure and 
judicial fines and penalties for offences and 
wrongs. The first title is De mannire, whereas 
in the Institutes of Gaius, as in those of 
Justinian, the whole subject of procedure 
is postponed to the last place. Yet even 
here Sir Henry Maine has enabled English 
readers to perceive a connexion between 
barbaric and Roman law. Austin had ob- 
served that the order followed in the Insti- 
tutes of Gaius and of Justinian was scientific, 
not historical, while the order followed in 
the Digest was an historical one, being that 
of the Preetorian Edict; but he seems not 
to have known—nor does any English writer 
seem to have observed it before the publica- 
tion of Sir H. Mainc’s essay on the arrange- 
ment of ancient codes—that the order of 
the Praetorian Edict was in essential and 
striking features identical with that of both 
the Twelve Tables and the Salic Code. As 
the Salic Code begins with Summons to Court 
or De mannire, so the first of the Twelve 
Tables began De in jus vocando, and the 
Preetorian Edict with the corresponding 
title De actione dandd. The administration 
of justice by tribunals and regular process, 
in place of retaliation, strife, and bloodshed, 
when rights were few and simple, but their 


the Lex Salica and the Commentaries of | invasion frequent, was the main aspect in 
the great Roman jurist will discover a much 
closer resemblance in early English law to 
that of the Franks under Clovis than to the 
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which law presented itself to the compilers 
of early codes and law books; and the first 
step in litigation in order to bring the 
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wrongdoer into court naturally came first 
in their arrangement. The bodies of Roman 
law whose arrangement followed the his- 
torical order accordingly preserved this 
feature; while in treatises of a scientific 
character, like the Commentaries of Gaius— 
compiled when substantive law had vastly 
increased in bulk and importance and the 
intervention of courts of justice to determine 
disputed rights had become a matter of 
course—adjective law sank into the last 
place. 

Two heads of substantive law conspicuous 
by their absence in the Lex Salica are a law 
of persons and a law of wills. Arcliaic 
codes are sometimes as instructive in their 
omissions as by their actual contents, but 
we must not draw the same inference in all 
cases alike from their silence. They are 
silent in some cases because no institutions 
or usages relative to the subject had yet 
been developed, in others because no cases 
relative to them came before the tribunals. 
We know that soon after the compilation of 
the Lex Salica the Franks had adopted 
the Roman practice of making wills; but 
early Teutonic custom gave no such power 
to the parent, as we know from Tacitus; 
hence no title relating to testaments appears 
in the Salic Code. On the other hand, it 
must not be inferred from the absence of 
the law of persons in the written code that 
the Salian Franks had no institutions relat- 
ing to the family or marriage, to the power 
ot the father, the husband, and the master 
of the household, or to the position and duties 
of the wife, the son, the daughter, and the 
slave. The rights of the male head of the 
house against all without are, indeed, im- 
plied in many of the provisions of the code 
with respect to trespass, theft, and personal 
wrong; but over the members of the family 
he was doubtless able to maintain his juris- 
diction intact, and no domestic cases came 
before the tribunals. 

Notwithstanding the predominance of 
archaic features, there are evidences in 
the Frankish code of a considerable eco- 
nomic and social advance at some points 
beyond the stage described in the ‘Germania’ 
of Tacitus. A money economy has become 
developed. Offences in the time of Tacitus 
were subject to fines and compositions in 
horses and kine: in the Lex Salica all 
fines are imposed in money, according to 
a scale which shows that considerable 
arithmetical skill in the calculation of pecu- 
niary sums has become developed. Private 
property in land had not in the time of 
Tacitus gone beyond the permanent owner- 
ship of a separate house and a surrounding 
court or plot of ground by each family, and 
the possession for a year of an allotment of 
arable land; but the Lex Salica shows 
that even woods had become separate pro- 
perty, ‘‘ Si quis ligna aliena in silva aliena 
furauerit sol iii. calp. jud.” (tit. xxvii. 17). 
Contracts are treated of only in connexion 
with the penalties consequent on their breach; 
but a great step has been taken in social 
progress when not only are such engage- 
ments held morally binding, but the tribunals 
take cognizance of their fulfilment. Canon 
Stubbs attributes the development of sepa- 
rate property in land to the occupation of 
a Roman province by the Salian Franks, 
and Roman example may have contributed 
to the development of contracts, but the 








procedure described in the Salic Code is 
clearly of a Teutonic and archaic type. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that in 
the copious and erudite notes on Frankish 
words which Prof. Kern has appended to 
the code, nothing is said respecting the term 
alod or allod, although the title De alodis has 
given rise to much controversy. The older 
authorites, whom M. Fustel de Coulanges 
has followed, confined the alod to landed 
property, but at the present day the prepon- 
derance of authority is decisively in favour 
of treating it as signifying simply absolute 
property, whether in land or in movables, 
and the first three clauses of the famous 
title De alodis in the Lex Salica, respecting 
succession in the female line, can only be 
reconciled with the last if taken as referring 
to movables. 

Mr. Hessels draws attention in his Intro- 
duction to a curious piece of internal evidence 
respecting the period at which the Salic Code 
was compiled, or, at least, translated into 
Latin. In title xlvii. the boundaries of the 
Frankish empire are incidentally stated to 
be the Carbonaria silva (in southern Belgium) 
and the Loire, so that the code could not 
have been written before Clovis extended 
his dominion to the Loire. Though written 
mainly in barbarous Latin, the Lex Salica is, 
it need hardly be said, a record of the highest 
yalue and interest to philologers occupied 
with the study of the Teutonic languages, on 
account of the Frankish terms and phrases 
which occur in it. Prof. Kern, indeed, natur- 
ally, as himself a philologer, attaches even 
higher importance to the code for its philo- 
logical uses than for the claims it has on the 
attention of students of archaic and medizeval 
law. In both points of view Mr. Hessels 
has rendered a service the value of which 
can hardly be overrated by presenting the 
Ten Texts and the Lex Emendata synoptic- 
ally in this beautiful edition. It must 
increase the desire already felt in many 
quarters for the publication of Sir H. 
Maine’s Oxford Lectures on the Salic 
Law, and their publication cannot but in 
turn stimulate the demand for Mr. Hessels’s 
edition of the texts. The notes which Prof. 
Kern has added to it must deeply interest 
philologists, and may probably kindle warm 
controversy on several points. We will only 
venture to remark, with regard to one of 
them, that while on philological grounds 
there may be much plausibility in his view 
that the sacebaro is simply a juror, the alter- 
native term obgrafio strongly supports the 
view of Waitz and Canon Stubbs that he 
is an official representative of the king 
under the sheriff or count. 

The Lex Salica is a body of purely secular 
law, even more free from traces of sacverdotal 
influence or religious ideas than Roman 
law had become in the age of Gaius, who 
tells us that the anomalous exception that 
gave the benefit of wsucapio to the fraudulent 
acquirer of an inheritance had its origin in 
the necessity for the speedy performance of 
the proper sacred rites. 

The medizval scribe, doubtless an eccle- 
siastic, who covered a copy of the Com- 
mentaries of Gaius with the epistles of St. 
Jerome, would have been not a little con- 
founded had a prophet, after his pious task 
was completed, foretold to him what a future 
age would think of it, in what relative esti- 
mation the writings of Gaius and St. Jerome 








would be held, and that a German scholar 
would acquire immense renown by dis- 
covering the words of the Roman jurist 
beneath those of the Christian father. 
Mr. Muirhead’s edition of the Institutes 
of the former incorporates the results of 
Studemand’s edition of the Verona Codex, 
and is equipped with a copious alphabetical 
digest. A third English translation of the 
famous Commentaries in the course of a few 
years may justify the assertion of future 
historians that in the age of Victoria, if not 
in that of Alfred, Gaius was not without 
students in England. The Inns of Court 
Council of Legal Education is, indeed, ac- 
cused of having lately discussed the question 
of banishing Roman law once more from the 
course of English legal studies, but we are 
fain to regard the simultaneous publication 
of a new version of Gaius and of a beautiful 
edition of the Lex Salica as evidence that 
historical and comparative jurisprudence is 
not to be driven out, that the lamp which 
Sir Henry Maine lighted will not be extin- 
guished for lack of fresh oil, and that 
foreign jurists will not find fresh ground for 
the reproach against their English brethren, 
“In Institutis comparo vos brutis.” 








Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasaniden. Aus der Arabischen Chronik 
des Tabari iibersetzt und mit ausfiihr- 
lichen Erliiuterungen und Ergiinzungen 
versehn von Th. Noldeke. (Leyden, Brill.) 

Writers of general history are not wanting 

among learned Mohammedans; and Mr. 

Rieu’s recent catalogue shows that there 

are no less than thirty-three, Persian manu- 

script copies of whose works are now in the 

British Museum. As a rule chroniclers of 

this description like to demonstrate—if 

assertion be demonstration—that everything 
which comes within the range of an educated 
man’s observation is subordinate to the great 
fact of Islam, and that no circumstance is 
important unless it can be connected in 
some manner with the honour of the Prophet 
and his successors. Consequently an area 
comprehending the universe is better suited 
to their purpose and more agreeable to their 
ambition than the limited space sufficing 
for a single nation or a particular dynasty 
of kings. Tabari, while one of the earliest, 
is at the same time one of the most eminent 
of these, and Prof. Néldeke’s translation 
of that section of his work which relates to 
the Sasén-ian monarchs of Persia shows 
the high esteem in which the original text 
is still held by the savants of Europe. The 
annotations are elaborate and valuable, and 
though much of the information which they 
contain may have been already under dis- 
cussion in England, if not derived from 

‘nglish sources, they will repay the perusal 

of our Oriental students. 

AbuJ ‘afar Muhammad bin Jariru-t-Tabari 
was born in A.p. 839 at Amol in Tabaristan, 
that rich province of Persia in the south 
and south-east of the Caspian, better known 
as Mazandaran, and died at Baghdad in 
A.D. 923. His history of the world from 
the Creation to his own day was written 
originally in Arabic; but a Persian transla- 
tion by Abu ‘Ali Muhammad ul-Bal‘ami 
(of Bal‘am in Asia Minor), commenced some 
forty years after the decease of the original 
historian, became in time the popular 
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‘Térikh-i-Tabari.’ This version is not only 
an abridgment, but also a modification of 
the Arabic text. Mr. Rieu says that most 
copies which have fallen under his notice 
close the record withthe death of Al M‘utasim 
(or nearly a century before Tabari’s labours 
had come to a full end), and contain but 
a meagre summary of the careers of his 
successors. But there is a special manu- 
script to be found in the valuable collection 
of the British Museum which brings the 
narrative down to A.u. 294 or A.D. 907, and 
this is probably one of the most complete 
copies readily available to Orientalists. 

Of the translations into European lan- 
guages from the Persian version, one in 
French by M. Dubeux appeared in Paris in 
1836, but stopped far short of completion. 
It was printed for the London Oriental 
Translation Society, without the aid of which 
the translator admits that his work could 
not have seen the light. In 1867 was pub- 
lished, under the auspices of the same 
Society, the first volume of Zotenberg’s 
French translation, which embodied, with 
certain modifications, all that had been done 
by Dubeux, and took up the narrative from 
the point at which he had arrived, namely, 
the destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red 
Sea. This volume closes with the martyr- 
dom of St. John the Baptist, and, among 
other strange divergences from our own 
Scriptural account, we read in it that the 
Baptist’s head, after execution, repeated to 
King Herod the words, ‘Il ne t’est pas 
permis de prendre cette femme.” The 
second volume, published in 1869, com- 
mencing with Ardashir Babek, the founder 
of the Sasan-ian dynasty, ends with the 
battle of Bedr ; the third, of two years later 
date, continues the early Mohammedan his- 
tory to the death of ‘Ali; and the fourth and 
last volume treats of the Umiyah Khalifs 
and the first of the Abbasis. Two Turkish 
translations of Abu ‘Ali’s Persian Tabari 
(one Osmanli and one Jaghatdi) have also 
been accomplished, and have been noticed 
by Dubeux, Kosegarten, Rosen, and Quatre- 
mére. And not the least remarkable sign of 
the popularity attained by this particular 
version is the circumstance that it has been 
further retranslated into the language of 
its origin, Arabic. That the value of the 
Persian text is appreciated under our prac- 
tical Western rule in India may be consi- 
dered certain by its late reissue, in four 
volumes, from a native press at Lucknow. 

When writing, half a century ago, the 
article ‘‘Tabari”’ in the ‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle’ De Sacy suggested the republication of 
his author’s chronicle from the period of the 
birth of Mohammed. He thought this the 
more desirable from the faulty nature of an 
abridgment and continuation by the learned 
Christian writer of the fourteenth century, 
‘‘George, fils d’Amid, connu sous le nom 
d’Elmacin.” Failing an Arabic text, De 
Sacy advocated as useful a reproduction of 
the Persian; but the first was the desideratum 
in the opinion of that eminent scholar. In 
Didot’s ‘ Nouvelle Biographie’ of 1865 a 
long extract from Hammer Purgstall shows, 
among other data connected with the sub- 
ject, that an Arabic Tabari, beginning with 
the death of the Prophet, had been published 
by Erpenius at Leyden in 1625; and this is 
clearly the above-noted production of Elma- 
cin, otherwise Jirjis bin al-‘Amid al-Shaikh 








al-Makin. Reference, however, is made in 
the extract to a later Latin translation by 
Kosegarten, retaining the Arabic text; and 
here we arrive at a work of great present 
value. Vol. i., published in 1831, and 
vol. ii. in 1838 are in the Library of the 
British Museum. ‘The preface to the 
former contains an interesting notice of the 
gifted Muslim historian and lawyer. From 
it we learn that, as to his personal appear- 
ance, ‘‘colore fuit fusco, oculis amplis, 
statura gracili et procera, linguaé facunda ”’; 
of the circumstances of his death, that 
he was buried “in edibus suis.... 
funeribus carminibus eum plorirunt Ebn 
el Arabi... . aliique”; moreover, that Al 
Muktadir Billah was the reigning Khalif 
when the casualty took place. We are 
referred to the Dutch Orientalist Hamaker, 
one almost of the present generation, for 
the particulars of Tabari’s life handed down 
by the Arabs. But our chief concern is now 
with his historical writings, so, passing over 
his commentary on the Koran and the 
‘“‘orand ouvrage juridique ” mentioned by 
Hammer Purgstall, we at once come back 
to the chronicle which has made his reputa- 
tion world-wide. Kosegarten divided this 
into twenty parts, the third, fifth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth being those known to 
Western libraries. He himself rendered the 
fifth into Latin. The third is that with which 
we have to do, as it embraces the theme of the 
Sasan-ian kings of Persia, selected by Prof. 
Néldeke for revival and comment. This 
section appears to have attracted the Oriental 
scholars of the past century, for with it is 
associated the name of Schultens. ‘“ Ex qua 
parte tertid,” writes Kosegarten in the 
preface already quoted, ‘“ locos nonullos 
edidit Schultensius.”’ 

Prof. Noldeke awards high praise to 
Tabari for the diligence with which he has 
brought his materials together, scrupulously 
preserving the traditional data obtainable, 
without needlessly pausing to comment upon 
and weigh the respective merits of conflicting 
statements. In this respect he holds the his- 
tory of Islam, as here recorded, or from the 
first appearance of its founder to the end of the 
third century of the Hijra, to bemore complete 
than any similar performance in the Arabic 
tongue. As tothe pre-Mohammedan period 
generally, he thinks there is much in the 
relation which may be disregarded; but the 
detailed account of the Sasan-ian kings and 
the times in which they lived is considered 
to have an exceptional value. In rendering 
it into German from Arabic Prof. Nildeke 
believes that he is doing good service, and 
that he is reproducing a work derived from 
the truest available sources. An analysis of 
the several elements from which the historian 
has composed his facts, and a comparison of 
the heroes or epochs of proved or probable 
history with the heroes or epochs of fable 
and fiction, are effected in the spirit of 
genuine criticism. On the other hand, where 
the Arabic text does not satisfy him the 
professor has no scruple in seeking to supply 
the deficiency of information from other 
quarters. But this German translation, 
however healthy a sign of continued interest 
in the literature of the East on the part of 
intelligent European readers, is but the 
offshoot, as it were, of a more extensive 
undertaking. De Sacy’s wish for a new 
edition of Tabari, in the original character, 





is at this hour in fair course of fulfil- 
ment. Prof. de Goeje, of Leyden, has, 
as our readers are aware, taken the chief 
part in a movement which has originated 
within the last few years to produce a text 
both creditable to the memory of the author 
and to the skill and diligence of his many 
commentators. Disappointed in the hope of 
procuring a complete history from a library 
in Madina, where it had been whispered that 
such was to be found, the last-named pro- 
fessor and his learned coadjutors, men of 
European reputation, resolved to make the 
most of newly discovered manuscripts, and 
these, with the data before at their disposal, 
have enabled them to enter upon the task 
proposed. One half volume has already 
appeared at Leyden, and will be shortly 
followed by others. The type is small, but 
the octavo form adopted is convenient. To 
Prof. Néldeke, whose treatise on the poetry of 
the ancient Arabs has been recently noticed 
by Sir William Muir, appears to have been 
assigned the period of the Sésan-ides. His 
name stands second on the list of twelve 
distinguished Oriental scholars selected for 
this revision and reproduction of a purely 
Arabic text. 

We have briefly remarked on the annota- 
tions to the German ‘ Geschichte.’ Let us, 
in conclusion, cite one of them in illustration 
of their general character and uses. In the 
text and a foot-note (p. 371) there is an 
identification of ‘‘Purumésa” with the 
Indian king ‘‘ Pulukésa,” whose reception 
of Persian ambassadors and whose probable 
deputation of ambassadors to Persia form 
the subject of some ingenious deductions by 
Mr. Fergusson, based upon a supposed like- 
ness of Khusrau recently discovered in the 
caves of Ajanta. This gentleman, though 
made acquainted with the welcome testimony 
of Néldeke’s book before its publication, had 
really worked out his theory irrespectively 
of such support. It is pleasant to find that 
the historical and philological research of 
the German Orientalist confirms the inde- 
pendent conclusions of the English arche- 
ologist and architect. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 


A Sylvan Queen. By the Author of ‘ Rachel’s 
Secret.’ 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Folly. By Mrs. Newton Sears. 3 vols. 
(Remington & Co.) 

Two Women. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Ill Weeds. By Madame Foli. 
& Co.) 

A Tangled Web. 
Madame Nelly-Lieutier. 
(Same publishers.) 

A picrurEsqvE and, on the whole, very 

pleasing story is ‘A Sylvan Queen,’ by the 

author of ‘Rachel’s Secret.’ Rural scenes, 

more or less unsophisticated characters, a 

quaint and almost affectedly old-fashioned 

style of narration, combine to make the 
three volumes read lightly and smoothly 
enough. ‘The central incident, indeed, is 
melancholy, and has already done duty in 
many a better and worse romance, whilst 
here and there the reader may feel annoy- 
ance at the thin veneer of art which covers 

a substratum of commonplace vice; but 

these disagreeables are compensated by the 

quieter and fresher elements of the story. 


(Remington 


From the French of 
By Mary Dick. 
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The sensational chapters, the more stirring 
descriptions, which are clearly intended to 
move and excite, are the worst parts of the 
book, the principal merit of which con- 
sists in its bright little pictures of country 
life and character. A word to a wise man 
should suffice. Let the author of ‘A Sylvan 
Queen’ try to invent something more natural 
than the seduction of a gamekeeper’s daughter 
by a squire’s son, and the violent death of the 
sinner at the bottom of a precipice. 

Mrs. Newton Sears’s story is not ill 
named, and from beginning to end it con- 
scientiously lives up to the level of its title. 
It isa record of girlish folly, the folly of 
a mischievous, innocent, mutinous young 
beauty, set in contrast with the sour folly 
of an “‘ Aunt Tabitha,” the reckless folly of 
a handsome man or two, and the general 
folly of all the parents and guardians con- 
cerned. The tale is slight and rambling, 
but it is smoothly told, and has a decided 
interest for those who will read it conscien- 
tiously. 

Miss Craik’s new novel is even slighter 
in texture than most of her stories. The 
plot is the plot of a novelette; told in half 
a volume it might possibly have been found 
interesting, told in three volumes its in- 
sufficiency is painfully manifest. Of the 
two women set forth by Miss Craik, one, 
Dorothy Wilmot, is tender and true as 
Douglas in the song; the other, Cicely 
Verner, is a flirt and a coquette in course 
of evolution. The moral appears to be 
that it is unwise in novelists to regard 
without exception all the situations they 
imagine as necessarily matter for three 
volumes. On the portraiture of her 
heroines Miss Craik has bestowed some 
pains, and her treatment of them is often 
intelligent. Still, the book is 600 pages too 
long. 

‘Til Weeds’ is not a striking story, and 
it is written in a slipshod manner. Almost 
every page furnishes a specimen of bad 
English, and French, when it is attempted, 
fares little better. The plot is for the most 
part wildly improbable, and may amuse 
such as take delight in the unexpected 
before everything else; but it is question- 
able whether any single character in this 
story could elicit the sympathy or admira- 
tion of the most catholic-minded reader. 

We do not profess to be acquainted with 
the original of Miss Dick’s translation, and 
we cannot say that the perusal of it inspires 
any desire to amend our ignorance. ‘A 
Tangled Web’ is one of the stories war- 
ranted for family reading with which French 
authors occasionally diversify the series of 
their publications which may be warranted 
as not for family reading. Filial piety, 
young women of an “adorable candour,” 
and a dénoiment in which the oncle d’ Amé- 
rique, or some counterpart of his, makes his 
appearance, usually exhaust, more or less, 
the list of the motives and constituents of 
these romances. Their morals are always 
irreproachable, and their circumstances gene- 
rally improbable, nor do they as a rule make 
up in literary merit for their shortcomings 
in truth tolite. A preposterous plot, appear- 
ing as it does in a translation, is naturally 
not relieved by any graces of style or expres- 
sion. Miss Dick’s version seems to be faithful, 
but it is decidedly awkward, and she hardly 
makes an effort to get rid of the fetters 





of Gallicism. The practice of translating 
French novels appears to be on the increase ; 
if it be so, we very heartily wish the trans- 
lators greater literary skill and greater 
felicity in choosing their originals than have 
fallen to the lot of Miss Dick. There are 
plenty of rubbishy novels born in our 
country, and we need not increase the 
number by hospitality to aliens. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
Fourteen Months in Canton. By Mrs. Gray. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir is the fashion nowadays for every traveller to 
write a book. No matter whether the country 
travelled over be an unknown land or on the 
beaten track of tourists, the traveller considers 
that he has a right to the attention of the 
public while he discourses of all he saw and 
heard on his journey. It must be admitted that 
a certain latitude is allowable to tourists when 
China is their theme, but in the present case 
only one city forms the subject of the volume, 
and that city is the one about which more has 
been written than about any other part of the 
empire. In the early days of foreign intercourse 
with China the Canton Register and the China 
Repository contained a vast deal of information 
about the city which was then new to the outer 
world. Later, again, the capture of Canton by the 
allies allowed Mr. Wingrove Cook an opportunity 
of enlightening the Times-reading public on the 
mysteries of the ‘‘ City of the Rams.” And 
a few years since Dr. Gray, the husband of 
the author of the present work, published a 
minutely accurate work on the same subject, 
and still more recently brought out a larger 
work on China, which was noticed at the time 
in these columns, and in which he took Canton 
as his standpoint from which to view the empire 
at large. Mrs. Gray has, therefore, chosen no 
virgin theme on which to write. She has had 
to follow in the wake of many who, from longer 
residence on the spot and wider experience, 
knew more about Canton than she could learn 
in fourteen months. Her descriptions; there- 
fore, of the streets and shop-signs, the prisons 
and the temples, read very much like a twice- 
told tale. It is possible that her mother, to 
whom the letters of which the volume consists 
are addressed, may have valued them rather for 
the accounts they contain of her daughter and 
her doings than for the record of her visits to 
public institutions, and that when she saw the 
words ‘‘ Temple,” ‘‘ Mandarin,” ‘‘ Yamun,” 
**Confucius,” &c., she turned over the pages 
until she came to some of Mrs. Gray’s personal 
adventures and experiences. At all events, this 
is the temptation which will beset the reader 
while perusing ‘ Fourteen Months in Canton.’ 
Most people prefer to draw their knowledge of 
matters of importance from original sources, 
and will content themselves with what Mrs. Gray 
has to tell of her doings. In a district where 
the political and physical climate is so un- 
certain a period of fourteen months cannot be 
altogether uneventful, and Mrs. Gray has plenty 
to say of dangers on land and dangers on the 
water, of typhoons, of fires, of highwaymen, and 
of pirates. Her position also as wife of the 
English chaplain gave her opportunities of see- 
ing something of Chinese ladies in their homes. 
The pictures she draws of these beauties of the 
harem are not pleasing. She seems to have 
found them perfectly unintellectual, with the 
vanity of full-grown women and the minds of 
children. This is certainly not a truthful 
delineation of all Chinese ladies, and possibly 
Mrs. Gray’s ignorance of the language may 
have prevented her forming a true estimate of 
her acquaintances. Altogether Mrs. Gray’s 
book belongs to a class of publications which is 
already too large. There is very little of original 
matter in it, and that little is of private rather 
than of public interest. 





Le Pays de Rirha, Ouargla, Voyage & Rhadamés, 
Par V. Largeau. (Hachette & Co.) 


M. Larceav has not been successful as an African 
explorer, but he certainly cannot be charged with 
a lack of perseverance. Two visits to Rhadames, 
in 1875-6, convinced him that, owing to the 
predatory habits of the Tuareg, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to divert the com- 
merce of Rhat and the Hastern Sudan in the 
direction of Algeria. He then proposed to ex- 
plore the direct route to Timbuktu, and although 
his enterprise proved a failure, his narrative 
nevertheless possesses many features of interest 
and supplies some useful information on those 
parts of the Sahara which lie beyond French in- 
fluence. M. Largeau’s views on the commercial 
and agricultural capabilities of the Sahara are 
too optimist. That considerable tracts of land 
can be reclaimed and fertilized by boring artesian. 
wells cannot be doubted after the results already 
achieved. M. Largeau’s account of what he saw 
at Urhlana, two years after the underground re- 
servoir of water had been tapped, may be accepted 
as true in every particular. He says: ‘‘ Where 
formerly the soil nourished only stunted shrubs, 
the eye now ranges over a vast area covered with 
luxuriant gardens, or planted with date palms, 
fig and other fruit trees ; fields of barley, abun- 
dantly irrigated and forming one continuous. 
carpet of verdure, stretch along the foot of the 
hill, crowned with the ruins of a burj. From the 
elevated position I occupied I almost fancied 
I was looking down upon an emerald meadow 
fertilized by the mud deposited by a large river.” 
All this is true, no doubt, but the supply of 
water procurable is surely not unlimited, nor can 
an attempt be made to plant the more remote 
tracts of the Sahara with trees so long as the 
predatory Tuareg defy the power of the French. 
The author’s highly interesting account of Wargla 
ought to dispel all illusions with regard to a 
proximate development of Saharan commerce. 
Wargla, with its dependent villages, has a seden- 
tary population of 14,400 souls, the majority of 
whom are ‘‘ Ruarha” or negroes, who till the 
soil, whilst the Beni Mzab (Berbers) monopolize 
the trade. The 140 artesian wells supply about 
130 gallons of water a minute, but besides dates 
the oasis furnishes hardly a single article of 
export. There is no industry, and commercial 
operations are confined to the importation of 
ammunition and slaves. Of these latter between. 
600 and 700 are annually brought from Tim- 
buktu, most of them being re-exported to Tunis 
and Tripoli. M. Largeau himself purchased a fine 
Fula girl—a Mohammedan—for 650 francs. The 
existence of this traflic proves that the authority 
of the French Government is little respected 
even at Wargla, which lies far within the French 
frontier, whilst to the south of that town it is 
defied altogether, as proved by the refusal to 
admit M. Largeau into Tuat. How any one, 
under these circumstances, can seriously propose 
to construct a railway from Algeria to Timbuktu 
passes our understanding. ‘The difficulties of 
the ground could, of course, be overcome by en- 
gineers, but only at an expenditure quite out of 
proportion to the commercial benefits that would 
accrue even under the most favourable circum- 
stances. And supposing the railway to have been 
actually completed a large military force would 
be required to protect it. Timbuktu, which 
some sanguine persons appear to look upon as a 
mine of wealth, possesses in reality few com- 
mercial resources. But even supposing it to be 
all that the most ardent imagination pictures it, 
a glance at a map must convince any one that 
the natural outlet of the countries drained by 
the Niger is the Niger itself, and that the 
countries on the upper course of that river are 
far more easily reached from the Senegal or 
Gambia than from Algeria. M. Largeau 
may feel assured that if the project advocated 
by him and some of his fellow-countrymen 
falls through it will not be owing to the 
jealousy of England, whose influence in Tuat 
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and the Tuareg country is no greater than that 
of France. The narrative published by the 
French explorer is worth reading. His notes 
on the diseases prevailing amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the Sahara, and his descriptions of the 
flint implements discovered in Wad Rirh and 
of the ruins of old Berber towns, present many 
interesting features. The illustrations are not 
numerous, but they are truthful and appro- 
priate. 


A Year in India. 
(8. Tinsley & Co.) 
THE impressions of any intelligent and un- 
prejudiced traveller in India are welcome, if 
for this reason only —that such a one will 
hardly fail to recognize the vastness and difti- 
culty of the problems which that country pre- 
sents, and the uselessness, not to say the danger, 
Mr. Shiell 
expresses himself strongly in this sense, and 
books like his will, therefore, at least help to 
lay that sound, if humble, foundation for an 
English public opinion about India. The author 
undertook the tour of India without any pre- 
vious preparation, and with a cwur léger, merely 


By Anthony George Shiell. 


as a change from Switzerland and the Highlands. 


While passing, on his way out, down the Lake of 
Geneva, he with equal suddenness determined 
“*to do” Mont Blane. The official at Cha- 
mounix ‘‘asked me if I had ever made an ascent 
before. I replied that I had never been up 
anything higher than Largo Law, in the king- 
dom of Fife, of which, to my surprise, he had 
apparently never heard.” However, the ascent 
was accomplished, and is capitally told. Mr. 
Shiell’s powers of description are above the 
average ; the flow of words and images, indeed, 
is so exuberant as sometimes to get a little 
beyond its owner’s control. A writer with such 
a command of language could afford to write 
“the capital of the Punjab” instead of ‘‘ the 
Pentapotamian capital,” and ‘‘ widowhood ” in- 


stead of ‘‘viduity”; but, after all, it is easier 


to tone down a style redundant in imagery 
than to supplement a poor one ; the writer has 


also a fair share of humour, and this, while 


pleasantly leavening the whole, is kept within 
due bounds. As we have already implied, 
the author expressly disclaims having any 
*‘views”; but the reader who desires merely 
a rapid but effective glance at the principal 
sights of India will hardly find them more 
vividly and pleasantly portrayed than in these 
pages. Railway travelling in India in the hot 
weather is, we know, warm work; but even 
those best versed in the statistics of railway 
casualties will be startled to hear that ‘‘ often 
in the hot weather as many as six or seven 
bodies at a time are dragged out of a single 
carriage” ! The author visited the great cities 
which recall the chief events of the Mutiny— 
Delhi, Lucknow, and Cawnpore. But of all his 
wanderings in various parts of the world nothing, 
he says, comes up to the delight of journeying 
in Cashmere, and certainly his picture is a very 
attractive one, marred only by that which has 
been the theme of many recent writers—the 
gross misgovernment of the country. ‘Lalla 
Rookh,’ the author declares, gives a wonderfully 
faithful and lifelike presentment of the cowleur 
locale, and the book was his only companion 
throughout his Cashmere tour. His account of 
Anglo-Indian society, its pomposity, exclusive- 
ness, and other weaknesses, is exaggerated and 
one-sided, and forms the only unsuccessful part 
of a clever and agreeable book. 


Africa: Past and Present. By an Old Resident 
(W. Moister). Map and Illustrations. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. ) 

Tus book cannot be recommended. It is read- 

able, no doubt, and contains a great deal of infor- 

mation about missionary enterprises, but utterly 
fails as a ‘* handbook of reference for merchants, 
travellers, emigrants, and others.” The author’s 
personal experience of Africa dates back to the 





year 1831, when he came to the Gambia as a 
missionary, but his ‘‘ reading” since appears to 
have been of the most fragmentary nature. 
Bruce and Salt are still his great authorities on 
Abyssinia, as they were in our youth, and the 
achievements of most of our modern explorers 
are ignored. ‘Tripoli, we are told, ‘‘ was ori- 
ginally colonized by the Greeks, and called by 
them Cyrene.” It is now “‘ruled by a dey, or 
supreme ruler of the state, although said to be 
in some way under the protection of the Turks.” 
The ‘‘ bashaw of Fezzan is a tributary to Tripoli, 
to the government of which he pays 4,000 dollars 
a year.” The author is apparently unaware that 
Fulahs and Fellatas are the same people, although 
from his residence in Western Africa one would 
suppose him to be thoroughly informed on that 
subject. Of poor Cetywayo he relates that ‘ he 
cruelly put to death a whole regiment of young 
girls, numbering about 500, because they refused 
at his bidding to accept as husbands a regiment 
of old men, worn out in military service.” The 
author’s ignorance of ascertained facts, his want 
of critical acumen, and his credulity are truly 
astonishing, and it is a pity that before ven- 
turing to write upon Africa he did not think it 
worth while to consult a modern treatise on 
geography. This would, at all events, have 
saved him from perpetrating some of his most 
glaring errors. 


A Holiday in Iceland. By N. L. van Gruisen, 
jun. (Stock.) 

In Mr. Gruisen’s volume there are five capital 
photographs. For the rest, the book is worse 
than useless. The name of the ship in which 
Mr. van Gruisen sailed he cannot spell right, 
calling it ‘‘Phonix” instead of Phonix, or at 
least Phoenix. As we turn over the leaves of 
the book we find that Heimaey (Home Island) 
becomes ‘‘ Hermaey” (herma, unfortunately, 
meaning caricaturing). In the public library at 
Reykjavik our traveller found volumes ‘‘ written 
eight hundred years ago,” that is, when the first 
man that wrote in Icelandic was one or two years 
old. In the museum he discovered the fact that 
“the Icelanders as a race are going every year 
backward”; the museum is one of Icelandic 
antiquities! Next, the well-known Dr. 
Hjaltalin figures under the comic denomination 
of ‘‘Hjalekin”; the school at Reykjavik ‘‘is 
supported by the Danish Government,” but it is 
comforting to find that in return “‘ assurance is 
required that each pupil will turn his knowledge 
to the best account”! Reykjavik was built so 
long ago as 750 a.p., that is, 110 years before 
a settler set foot in the land, and 124 years 
before Ingolfr actually set up the first home- 
stead at the place. Almanna-gji (All Men’s 
Rift) becomes ‘‘ Almanna Dagh”; Hrafna-gji, 
‘‘Hrafna Dagh,” of course. ‘‘The Althing” 
(=General Diet) ‘‘ is a small grassy plateau sur- 
rounded on three sides by a fearful chasm” ! 
Oexaré, the river that runs through the 
Thingvellir (Assembly plains ; Thingvalla is a 
very ugly though common corruption), figures as 
the river ‘‘ Axis”; Geysir (the Gusher) as 
‘* Giantess”; Thjdérsa (Bull’s River) as ‘‘ Thor- 
sjor” (=Thor’s Sea); Neefurholt as‘ Neur- 
fohlt”; pjésdlfur, i.e., Thjésdlfur, as ‘* Pjd- 
délfur,” &c. The rest of the book is closely 
akin to this, and there is a perpetual straining 
after jokes. 


Adventures in Many Lands. By Parker Gill- 
more. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 
Capt. Parker Gitimore’s ‘Travel, War, and 
Shipwreck,’ which we noticed some four months 
ago, is still advertised in the papers as his 
“latest work,” and now we have another 
volume of ‘‘ adventures,” which, while including 
some that might be classed under each of the 
previous headings, deals mainly with sport, 
ranging from the sparrows and water rats of his 
youth to the grizzly bears and alligators of later 
days. The book, which is a “corrected and 
improved” edition of various narratives of ad- 





venture which appeared some years ago, is 
written mainly for boys, and is a good and 
healthy book of its kind. The writer is a gentle- 
man and a sportsman, not a mere slayer of 
animals, and teaches that all sport should lead 
up to the study of natural history. There is a 
freshness and picturesqueness in his reminis- 
cences, and a keen sense of enjoyment of nature, 
whether in solitude or in the congenial society 
of friends and brother sportsmen. Of course the 
book abounds in exciting and critical situations, 
and the occasional words of old-fashioned advice 
to avoid drink and low company, to honour 
parents, and to behave like a gentleman, may 
have the more effect on the practically-minded 
youth of the present generation from the im- 
plied promise attached of lengthened days of 
such enjoyment. The author’s spelling of foreign 
names is as careless as before, and since he pro- 
tests that his adventures are his own, it is hardly 
legitimate to relate as an eye-witness a well- 
known story which could hardly have happened 
twice. 

Les Peuplades de la Sénégambie. Par L. J. B. 

Bérenger-Féraud. (Paris, Leroux.) 

Tue author of this volume has spent several 
years in Senegambia, where he filled the oftice 
of sanitary officer, and was thus brought into 
intimate contact with the native inhabitants. 
He now undertakes to give us a popular account 
of their physical appearance, their customs, 
manners, social condition, and legendary lore. 
Like many other writers on Africa, he describes 
the negro as being vain, frivolous, gluttonous, 
idle, and fond of show, but considers him to be 
capable, under proper management, of perform- 
ing a fair amount of work. ‘‘ Agricultural 
colonies” of freed slaves, and other measures 
which he advocates, he believes would soon con- 
vert Senegambia into a most valuable possession. 
The author lays no claim to book learning, and 
avoids subjects strictly scientific; but he is 
successful in presenting a graphic picture of 
negro life and negro nature. His notes on 
secret native associations, apparently founded 
for the same purpose as the Vehme of Germany, 
but abused now as a convenient machinery for 
levying black-mail upon the uninitiated, are full 
of interest, and so are the many negro stories 
related by him. To one of his introductory re- 
marks, however, we must take exception. After 
stating that ‘‘long before Mungo Park, Lander, 
Laing, and Livingstone, the mysteries of Africa 
had been fathomed by André Brue, Rouhaut, 
Durand, René Caillé, Mollien, and Hecquart,” 
the author protests against the ‘‘ pretensions ” 
put forth on behalf of German and English ex- 
plorers, notwithstanding the fact that on the soil 
of Africa, ‘‘as elsewhere,” the ‘‘ grand génie Fran- 
¢ais ” had forestalled them. ‘‘ As to the future,” 
he adds, ‘‘ it may safely be predicted that, just 
as our forefathers were the first to carry the 
torch of civilization into all countries (tous les 
pays), so our children will not allow themselves 
to be outdone by any one as regards the centre 
of Africa.” This is mere clap-trap. We are 
convinced that in Germany, quite as much as in 
England, the achieverasnts of French travellers 
have been hailed wita unmixed satisfaction. 
Fortunately the author does not allow his 
national prejudice to discolour the body of his 
volume, but shows convincingly that the ‘‘torch 
of civilization” still sheds a very feeble light in 
the French colony of Senegambia. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

We welcome a translation by Mrs. George 
Sturge of the excellent biographical study of 
Lord Beaconsfield by Herr Georg Brandes. The 
volume is published by Messrs. Bentley & Son. 
The work of Herr Brandes is one in the highest 
degree worthy of the attention of the public. It 
will please neither the enemies, nor the warmest 
of the admirers, of the Premier. 

Tue indefatigable ‘‘Member of the Aris- 
tocracy,” who has already published two manuals 
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on social observances, now adds to them The 
Servants’ Practical Guide: a Handbook of Duties 
and Rules (Warne & Co.), and promises another, 
which is to be called ‘The Cost of Entertain- 
ments, and their Fashionable Mode of Arrange- 
ment.’ In the preface to the present work the 
author says, ‘‘ Paradoxical as it may appear, this 
work is expressly written for the use of masters 
and mistresses, for reference in every particular 
connected with domestic service, and the instruc- 
tion of untrained and incompetent servants.” We 
confess to an inability to see the paradox. But itis 

ossible that the title of the book may be incorrect. 
t may mislead people to suppose that the hand- 
book is meant for the hands of servants instead 
of masters. If any harm should follow, if servants 
buy the book and get an insight into the process 
by which they are to be ruled, the fault will be 
the author’s. But the fact is that, so far as the 
ordinary reader can see, no harm will be done 
by servants prying into the mysteries unfolded 
in ‘The Servants’ Practical Guide.’ Those 
engaged in humble households will be envious 
when they learn that in ducal establishments 
the men-servants have substantial meals at 
eleven and at one o’clock, with a pint of beer at 
each, but this, after all, may only serve to 
encourage them to work well by showing what 
prizes there are at the top of the tree. The 
reader will find with regret that the flowery 
diction of the ‘Manners and Tone of Good 
Society’ is not employed in the present work. 
“In these pages the main point has been strictly 
kept in view, all inclination to be other than 
tedious has been restrained, and simplicity of dic- 
tion in conveying the most intricate of instruc- 
tions has been steadily adhered to.” The truth 
of the candid admission which we have italicized 
it is impossible to dispute: so far the author 
has been completely successful. But it must be 
said that there are some strange examples of 
simplicity of diction. For instance, while the 
author is commenting upon the practice of 
having one man-servant both to wait at table 
and act as coachman, she says that ‘‘ the trail of 
the serpent is over him still, meaning the odour 
of the stable.” And to speak of a lady’s maid 
being ‘‘out of her orbit” hardly comes within 
ordinary notions of simplicity of diction. While 
upon the subject of ‘‘ ladies’ maids ” a quotation 
may be made showing the author’s method of 
classification and the self-denying severity of 
her style. It appears that ‘‘ There are various 
classes of ladies’ maids,—fine maids and 
humble maids, clever maids, and maids without 
any pretensions to cleverness ; maids who are 
their mistress’s ‘right hand’ as it were, coad- 
jutors in all that concerns the interest of the 
household ; and maids who are mere automatons, 
who perform the duties required of them in a 
mechanical manner, and who are more alive to 
their own interest than to that of their mistress; 
maids who act as housekeeper, and maids who 
act as nurse, first-class maids and second-class 
maids, experienced maids and inexperienced 
maids, smart maids and maids who are not 
smart; French maids and English maids.” It is 
amusing to note the time-honoured antithesis 
between French and English. But further on 
the reader learns that there are also Swiss maids, 
and his experience may embolden him to 
add that there are also German maids. But 
surely there are also pretty maids and maids 
who are not pretty, tall maids and short maids, 
honest maids and, alas, maids who are dishonest. 
The subject of servants is, however, serious and 
the author treats it seriously, not admitting nor 
acknowledging the possibility of admitting one 
touch of humour. Though her book is, there- 
fore, less amusing than Swift’s ‘Directions to 
Servants,’ it is, doubtless, safer to take as a guide 
through life. 

Mr. W. Gitpert’s story, Mrs. Dubosyue’s 
Bible, published by Messrs. Strahan, differs 
from the ordinary run of religious stories, in 
that it has the merit of a distinct and special 
localization. It is the chronicle of certain 





French Protestant families in Spitalfields, whose 
annals are bound: up with the lifelong ministra- 
tions of a benevolent old doctor of the same race 
and creed. Not a few of the usages of Spital- 
fields in the last century, and the types of cha- 
racter there to be found, are described with 
apparent truthfulness. The love of the blind 
girl, Mary, for her cousin, and its sad but not 
hopeless termination, are the points in which the 
author rises nearest to literary skill. The re- 
ligious spirit of this harmless tale seems tho- 
roughly sincere. 

Messrs. Liprrncorr’s Memoir of Henry Armitt 
Brown is a book which makes the reader regret 
the premature death of its subject. Mr. Brown 
died in 1878, at the age of thirty-three. Few 
young men have shown greater promise of what 
they might have accomplished had their lives 
been prolonged. His principal titles to fame 
are reprinted in this volume. They consist of 
four orations, the subjects relating to leading 
topics in the career of the North American Re- 
public, and they prove that he merits a place 
among the best speakers that his country has 
produced in our day. Seldom, indeed, have we 
read a finer specimen of rhetoric than the oration 
on ‘The Congress of 1774.’ The man who com- 
posed and delivered it was one among ten thou- 
sand of his fluent countrymen. The others are 
also excellent, but this oration merits a place 
among the most finished and effective com- 
positions of modern times. 

THE art of angling becomes yearly more 
popular, but its literature is indeed in evil case 
if Mr. Francis Francis’s Hot Pot, or Miscellane- 
ous Papers, (‘Field’ Office) is to be accepted 
as a specimen. It consists of angling reminis- 
cences on ideal rivers, and introduces fictitious 
characters whom we should be sorry to meet in 
the flesh ; and beyond a fair account of grayling 
fishing in Shropshire, and the dressing of a fly 
or two for catching chub, it contains nothing but 
piscatorial buffoonery written in an execrable 
style. It is deplorable that Mr. Francis, who 
has written some realiy good works on angling, 
should have produced these papers. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. send us a new 
edition of Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household 
Management. A new series of coloured illus- 
trations has been added to this elaborate and 
deservedly popular work.— Hints to Housekeepers, 
by Mrs. Frederick, is a clever little book, con- 
taining some shrewd advice and useful receipts. 
Messrs. Macmillan publish it. 

Messrs. Mircuett & Co. send us their News- 
paper Press Directory, which has long enjoyed 
an established reputation, and is an exceedingly 
useful work. This year its value has been in- 
creased by a list of the newspapers published in 
the United States and Canada. The list of 
continental papers is now very complete ; would 
it not be well to indicate the cost of subscrip- 
tion? A trifling misprint, ‘‘ Pilengesia” for 
Palingenesia, may be noted for correction. 

Mr. Ponsonsy, of Dublin, sends us The In- 
termediate Education Year-Book and Directory, 
which contains in a convenient form information 
useful to candidates for the examinations lately 
instituted in Ireland.—The Calendar of the Con- 
gregational Colleges, which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton publish, is more interesting than such 
publications usually are, as Dr. Newth supplies 
a sketch of the history of Dissenting academies. 
The sketch has this year been enlarged.—Messrs. 
Griffith & Farran send us the third issue of the 
St. Albans Diocesan Church Calendar. It would 
be curious to know on what principle of selec- 
tion the list of newspaper offices given at p. 374 
is framed. 

Tue fifth and sixth volumes of the Annaes 
da Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio Janeiro, which 
Messrs. Leuzinger, of that city, send us, contain 
a further instalment of the catalogue of the 
manuscripts in the library, and a translation 
into Portuguese of a manuscript in Guarani 
drawn up in the last century by the Jesuit 





———+ 
Fathers for the instruction of the natives. A 
sketch of the grammar of the Guarani lan- 
guage is prefixed by Senhor Caetano de Almeida 
Nogueira, the translator. 

Mr. R. B. Marston has sent us a pretty and 
useful paper knife of his devising, on which he 
has marked inches and centimétres, and also 
some postal information. 

WE have on our table Episodes of History 
(Blackie),— Episodes of Discovery (Blackie),— 
The Present Parliament, by H. T. Eve (Wyman 
& Sons),—Pugilistica, Part I., by H. T. Miles 
(Weldon),—Tales from Blackwood, Part XXII. 
(Blackwood),—The Royal Law, by E. Marshall 
(‘Hand and Heart” Publishing Oftice),—The 
Great Civil War, by W. H. D. Adams (Rout- 
ledge),— Wellington's Victories, by W. H. D. 
Adams (Routledge),—The Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen (Warne),—-Boys and their Ways, 
by One Who Knows Them (Hogg),—Gaslight 
and Stars: a Book of Verse, by ¥. Langbridge 
(Marcus Ward & Co.),—Peepul Leaves: Poems, 
by H. G. Keene (Allen),—Hine Moa, by J. E. 
Ollivant (Mowbray),— Jdylls and Poems, by 
A. M. Fay (New York, Putnam),—The Syrens: 
Poems, by M. A. Jevons (Kent & Co.),—The 
Heresy Hunt, by A Layman (Dundee, Kidd),— 
Howrs of Thought on Sacred Things, Vol. IL, 
by J. Martineau (Longmans),—Synopticon: an 
Exposition of the Common Matter of the Synoptic 
Gospels, Part I., by W. G. Rushbrooke (Mac- 
millan),—Lessons on Genesis, by the Rev. W. 8. 
Smith (Church of England Sunday School 
Institute),—The Value of this Earthly Life, by 
E. B. Aveling (Freethought Publishing Office), 
Letters to Children (Provost),—Children’s 
Treasury of Bible Stories, Part Il. New Testa- 
ment, .by Mrs. H. Gaskoin (Macmillan), — 
Japan and the Japan Mission, by E. Stock 
(Seeley),— Class Kegister for Sunday School 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute),— 
Histoire Elémentaire de la Littérature Francaise, 
by J. Fleury (Paris, E. Plon),—and Die Ezxe- 
getischen Scholien der Ilias im Codex Venetus B.,. 
by A. Roemer (Munich, J. Lindauer). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Capes’s (J. M.) What can be certainly Known of God and 
of Jesus of Nazareth, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Krause’s (Rev. W. H.) The Tabernacle and Priesthood, Lec- 
tures, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Quarry’s (J.) Religious Belief, Donnelian Lectures, 1877-9, 
8vo. 5/ cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Westwood’s (J. O.) Lapidarium Wallie, the Early Inscribed 
and Sculptured Stones of Wales, 4to. 80/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Wordsworth’s Poems, 2 vols. 32mo. 2/6 cl. (Miniature 
Library Edition of Poets.) 
Music. 
Beethoven, by R. Wagner, translated by E. Dannreuther, ¢/ 


History and Biography. 
Chronicles and Memorials, A.D. 1422 to a.D. 1431, edited by 
W. Hardy, royal 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Jackson’s (Lady) The Old Régime, 2 vols. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Macgeorge’s (A.) Old Glasgow, the Place and the People, 42/ 
Rogers’s (Rev. C.) Genealogical Memoirs of the Families of 
Colt and Coutts, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Creagh’s (J.) Armenians, Koords, and Turks, 2 vols. 24/ cl. 
Farrar’s (M.) Five Years in Minnesota, cr. 8vo, 6/ cl. 
Havard’s (H.) Heart of Holland, translated by Mrs, C. Hoey,. 


8vo. 15/ cl. 
Philology. 
Eisner’s (J.) The German Declensions, 12mo. 5/6 cl. 
Kelly’s Keys, Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Books 7 and 8, trans- 
lated, 12mo, 2/ swd. 
Science, 
Bergen’s (W. C.) Marine Engineer, 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Cockle’s (J.) Contributions to Cardiac Pathology, 2/6 cl. 
Frankland’s (E.) Water Analysis for Sanitary Purposes, 5/ ct. 
Kennedy’s (H.) Observations on Fatty Heart, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Painter’s (J. T.) Ethnology, or the History and Genealogy 
of the Human Race, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Tilden’s (W. A.) Practical Chemistry, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Ware’s (L. 8.) The Suyar Beet, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Besant (W.) and Rice’s (J.) By Celia’s Arbour, cheap ed., 2/ 
Burke’s (U. R.) Loyal and Lawless, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Eccentric Club, being a Short Outline of its Past, 2/6 cl. 
Frozen, but Not Dead, by A. B. B. W., cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Glen’s (A.) Powers and Duties of Surveyors of Highways, 
cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Hayward’s (W. 8.) Barbara Home, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Jenkins’s (E.) Jobson’s Enemies, Book 4, cr. 8vo. 3/5 swd. 
Kalisch’s (M. M.) Path and Goal, a Discussion on the 
Elements of Civilization, &c., 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
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Kimber’s (T.) London Graduation Mathematics, with Solu- 
tions, 1839 to 1879, 8vo. 6/6 cl. 

Linton’s (E. L.) Patricia Kemball, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Miles’s (H. D.) Pugilistica, being 144 Years of History of 
British Boxing, Vol. 1, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Morris’s (Rev. F. O.) Letters to the 7imes about Birds, 5/ cl. 

Randolph’s (Mrs.) Lily of the Valley, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Ritchie’s (J. E.) Days and Nights in London, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Roland’s (A.) Farming for Pleasure and Profit, 4th, 5th, and 
6th Sections, cr. 8vo. 5/ each. 

Trollope’s (A.) Cousin Henry, 12mo. 2/ bds. (Select Library of 
Fiction.) 








PARALLEL EXTRACTS. 
Autun, Feb. 21, 1880, 

UnveR the above title a letter appeared in the 
Atheneum for the 14th inst. in which the writers, 
Messrs. W. B. Whittingham & Co., pointed out 
a series of plagiarisms in an article by Mr. 
Alexander Fraser, which appeared in the Port- 
folio for January along with an etching from 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. Graham. I 
should have replied to Messrs. Whittingham a 
week since had not delays taken place in a 
correspondence with Mr. Fraser, who has been 
absent from Edinburgh. 

Both Messrs. Seeley, the publishers of the 
Portfolio, and myself are entirely innocent of 
connivance in the publication of plagiarisms. 
We knew nothing about Mr. Drummond’s 
‘Perthshire in Bygone Days’ except its title. 
On reading Messrs. Whittingham’s letter we at 
once wrote to Mr. Fraser to express our surprise 
and annoyance and to ask for an explanation. 
We have reveived, in answer, a series of letters 
from Mr. Fraser, the result of which is that he is 
unable to defend himself and that the accusation 
contained in Messrs. Whittingham’s letter is 
fully established. Still, although nothing that 
Mr. Fraser says can justify what he has done, I 
think it right to state that for some time past he 
has been in very bad health, and almost unable 
to attend to any kind of work. He says that he 
intended to mention Mr. Drummond’s book, and 
forgot to do so. This may be true, and it is 
the more probable that, with his knowledge of 
the book, he must have been well aware of the 
risk of detection in plagiarizing without any 
form of acknowledgment. Mr. Fraser’s letters 
to us contain internal evidence of forgetfulness 
in other things, clearly attributable to his state 
of health. We believe, therefore, the exact truth 
to be that Mr. Fraser intended to make some 
acknowledgment of the source from which his 
passages were derived, but only in a general way, 
whereas he ought to have printed them as quota- 
tions. 

I may add that Mr. Alexander Fraser is a 
Member of the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
that we have never heard anything against his 
character. He lives, we believe, on terms of 
friendship with several gentlemen of high repu- 
tation in Edinburgh. 

Before this unfortunate affair we have had occa- 
sion to remark in Mr. Fraser what, for an invalid, 
appeared to us an admirable readiness to take 
trouble and render friendly service, which makes 
it the more surprising that he should have 
spared himself the trouble of original writing by 
unacknowledged quotation. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Fraser 
ceases to contribute to the Portfolio. 

P. G. Hamerton, 








THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

Lincoln’s Inn, Feb, 21, 1880. 

Ir is always a pleasant thing to a writer of 
history to put his finger on a blot which previous 
chroniclers have left undiscovered ; but it needs 
rather powerful evidence to show that the famous 
victory of Blenheim was mainly due to a cir- 
cumstance which has remained unnoticed by 
English writers from the 13th day of August, 
1704, till the publication of Dr. Hill Burton’s 
‘History of the Reign of Queen Anne.’ I 
gather from the review of this book in the 
Atheneum of January 24th that Dr. Burton 
attributes the discomfiture of Marshal Tallard 
to his having imagined himself to be protected 








by a morass which proved, in fact, to be dry 
ground. On turning to Dr. Burton’s own pages, 
I find that, in truth, he lays some stress on a 
statement in Maffei’s memoirs to the effect that 
the marsh, which had once been ‘‘ impracticable,” 
was presque enticrement desséché, and conveys to 
the reader an impression that the French woke 
up early on a hazy morning, rubbed their eyes, 
and saw, much to their surprise, that the allies 
had crossed the river and marsh en masse, and 
were marching up the hill to attack them. If 
this picture of the scene be correct, why were 
the French not beaten till the evening, and what 
becomes of the four hours’ cannonade which 
went on while the allies were making their way 
across, and before the real conflict began? Here 
are the words of Marlborough, addressed to 
Mr. Secretary Harley the very day after the 
battle :— 

‘The cannon began to play at half an hour 
after eight. They formed themselves in two 
bodies, the Elector with M. Marsin and their 
troops opposite our right, and M. de Tallard 
with all his opposed to our left, which last fell 
to my share. They had two little rivulets 
besides a morass before them, which we were 
obliged to pass over in their view, and Prince 
Eugene was forced to take a great compass to 
come to the enemy, so that it was one o'clock 
before the battle began: it lasted with great 
vigour till sunset, when the enemy were obliged 
to retire, and, by the blessing of God, we 
obtained a complete victory.” 

On the same day the duke wrote thus to the 
States General :— 

‘* Entre huit et neuf heures on commenga a 
se canonner; mais comme les ennemis avaient 
deux ruisseaux devant eux avec une espéce 
[espace ?] de marais, de sorte que la cavalerie 
se trouva obligée de détiler et que M. le Prince 
Eugéne avait un grand détour & faire, il était 
bien une heure aprés midi avant qu’on en pat 
venir aux mains.” 

Again, in the more elaborate account written 
by the duke’s chaplain, Dr. Hare, who was, no 
doubt, an eye-witness—but, even if not, must 
have had the most ample opportunities of ob- 
taining the testimony of those who actually 
crossed the ground—we read, after a description 
of the quarters of Tallard on the right and the 
Elector on the left :— 

** All along this front there ran a rivulet 
twelve feet broad in most places, and very 
difficult to pass, and in several parts the ground 
near it was very marshy.” 

And again :— 

“The other rivulet, which covered the 
enemy’s front, divided itself also into two 
branches about halfway between Blenheim and 
another village there was on our right over 
against Oberglau, continuing from thence to run 
in two branches till within a few paces of where 
it falls into the Danube ; the meadows between 
the two branches of the rivulet being soft and 
marshy.” 

After the advance had begun, the difficulty 
to the allies and the advantage to the French, 
arising from the nature of the ground as above 
described, very speedily became manifest. Dr. 
Hare writes :— 

‘The ground on the right being found less 
practicable than it had been represented to be, 
Prince Eugene was forced on that account to 
make a greater circuit through the woods upon 
his right, and had to extend his wing further 
than had been anticipated. This took up much 
time,” &c. 

And on the left wing (which, it will be re- 
membered, was the wing opposed to Tallard), 
Marlborough having given the order for the 
advance of the cavalry, we read :— 

** Accordingly they began to pass as fast as 
the badness of the ground would permit them. 
The passage proved more difficult to the English 
squadrons than to any of the others, especially 
to that of Lieut.-General Lumley’s regiment, 
for they being opposite to where the rivulet was 





divided, the regiment had to cross both branches 
and the meadow between them, which was very 
soft and marshy.” 

The writers on Marlborough and Tallard in 
the ‘Biographie Universelle’ and ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,’ to whom all usual French 
sources of information must have been accessible, 
would assuredly have seized upon Tallard’s mis- 
apprehension as a further excuse for the defeas 
of the French army, if such a circumstance could 
have been fairly alleged; but no; while they 
mention a broad and deep ‘‘ruisseau” in front of 
their army, and attribute Tallard’s failure partly 
to his not using this as a line of defence, and 
partly to the separation of the two portions of 
his army and the occupation of Blenheim by a 
large body of troops who should have been in 
the open, not one syllable do they say as to any 
surprise or mistake of Tallard respecting the 
state of the terrain in front of his army. 

It would be difficult to say whether the 
‘Mémoires du Prince Eugene de Savoie,’ pub 
lished at Weimar, and afterwards in London, 
early in the present century, are genuine or not, 
but most assuredly they are not of French 
authorship, and therefore, so far as they corro- 
borate the general French view, they may be 
considered to add weight to it, as coming from a 
distinct and independent source. From the 
short and jerky remarks on Blenheim contained 
in this fiery little book, I extract the following, 
passage as to the reasons of the French failure : 
—‘‘ Pourquoi les Frangais ¢taient-ils séparés des 
Bavarois? Pourquoi campérent-ils si loin du 
ruisseau qui etit embarrassé notre attaque? Pour- 
quoi mirent-ils vingt - sept bataillons et douze 
escadrons dans Blenheim? Pourquoi disper- 
serent-ils encore tant de troupes dans d’autres 
villages?” Not a word here about any mis- 
apprehension as to the state of the ground. And 
now, to prove that the writer was no French- 
man, ‘‘douze mille huit-cents Frangais tués, 
vingt mille huit-cents prisonniers, empéchérent 
cette fois-ci de chanter leur 7'e Dewm ordinaire 
pour leurs défaites, qu’ils ne reconnaissent 
jamais.” 

I am most anxious not to say anything cal- 
culated to discourage endeavours to throw really 
fresh light—if that be possible when all that is 
important seems already to be pretty clear—on 
the causes of a victory of such magnificent pro- 
portions ; but the somewhat vague expressions 
of the Marquis Francesco Scipione Mattei, who, 
if present at all, was serving in the Bavarian 
battalions under his brother Alessandro, and 
can scarcely be supposed to have had an oppor- 
tunity of crossing the river and marsh in ques- 
tion, are not a sufliciently solid rock to rest upon 
if we abandon the bark that has carried us 
hitherto. If the story of so momentous a 
struggle is to be rewritten, if the narratives 
of those who must have known the facts best 
are to be set aside, if details unrecognized 
during nearly two centuries are to be drawn 
from the background of the student’s book-shelf 
and promoted to the front rank of history, such 
cogent reasons must be adduced as shall make it 
clear that the positive statements of eye-wit- 
nesses are palpably erroneous, and shall satisfy 
all readers that in giving up their present belief 
they are not accepting in exchange a doctrine 
which will be readily disturbed. 

A DEscENDANT OF MARLBOROUGH. 








THE CHETHAM SOCIETY, 
Penrhos House, Kugby, Feb. 23, 1880,. 


My attention has been called to a statement 
in the Atheneum of Saturday that in the 
Chetham Society there are ‘‘ defaulting mem- 
bers.” As this statement is liable to convey an 
erroneous impression, it should not be allowed 
to remain uncontradicted. I am not aware that 
at the present time we have a single defaulting 
member. The number of members is limited 
to 350, and as the list is always full, we are 
extremely particular not to allow any to remain 





on it who are in arrear with their subscriptions. 
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Vacancies almost invariably arise either through 
resignation or death. I shall feel obliged if you 
will take an opportunity of correcting this mis- 
statement. R. H. Woop, Hon. Sec. 


*,* The statement of the Hon. Secretary of 
the Chetham Society, that ‘“‘we are extremely 
particular not to allow any [members] to remain 
on it [the list] who are in arrear with their sub- 
scriptions,” is so strangely at variance with the 
Society’s balance-sheet, as printed at the end of 
Col. Fishwick’s ‘History of Garstang,’ issued 
last year, and to which our criticism referred, 
that the following quotations from that balance- 
sheet become necessary: On February 24th, 
1878, one subscription is reported as in arrear 
for 1868-9 ; two for 1869-70 ; two for 1870-71; 
three for 1871-72 ; eight for 1872-73, of which 
two had been collected during the past year 
(1877) ; sixteen for 1873-74, of which two had 
been collected; twenty-two for 1874-75, of 
which three had been collected ; thirty-four for 
1875-76, of which eight had been collected ; 
and forty-four for 1876-77, of which fifteen had 
been collected. At that date (1878) more than 
one-eighth of the whole list of members were in 
arrear with their payments (the exact numbers 
being forty-eight out of 350), and of these some 
subscriptions had been in default for periods 
varying from two to nine years. According to 
their own showing the Council had collected 
301. of outstanding arrears during the year 
1877, and it is obvious that if the names of 
these defaulters had not been retained on the 
Society’s list, these arrears could never have 
been collected. Hence our statement, which 
Mr. Wood desires us to correct as ‘‘ liable to 
convey an erroneous impression,” is substantially 
correct. Therefore we reiterate that ‘‘the balance- 
sheet is by no means creditable to the Council, 
the large number of defaulting members being 
most unsatisfactory, especially in a society of 
which the membership is limited.” 





THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
WE have before us the draft charter of the 
new university, and a few remarks upon it may 


| university, but examinations may be held at all 


be interesting to those who have supported the | 


project of founding another northern univer- 
sity. In comparing it with other British uni- 
versities, it may be the simplest plan to begin 
by saying what it will not be. (a) It will 
not, like London, be a mere examining machine, 
content to confer its degrees on candidates who 


shall have passed certain examinations only, but | 


it will also exact attendance on defined courses of 
academical study ; (b) ultimately the university 
will not be, like Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c., co- 
extensive and practically identical with a single 
academic body, but will be a federation of col- 
leges ; and (c) these colleges will not be situated, 
like those of Oxford and Cambridge, in one 
town, but wherever a college of adequate 
efficiency and stability shall have arisen. The 
Victoria University, therefore, will be, like the 
older universities of England and Scotland, at 
once a teaching and an examining body ; and 
there will be an intimate connexion between its 
teaching and examining functions. In order, 
however, duly to guard the public interests, the 
governing body (the University Court) will con- 


the colleges. 

The conditions which a college seeking incor- 
poration will have to fulfil are defined as follows: 
It will have to satisfy the Court (1) that it has 
established a reasonably complete curriculum, 
and possesses a reasonably suflicient teaching 
staff in the departments of arts and sciences at 
least ; (2) that its means and appliances for 
teaching are established on a sound basis; and 
(3) that it is under the independent control of 
its own governing body. Should the University 
Court decline to accede to the application of a 
college for incorporation, an appeal lies to the 
Privy Council. The incorporated colleges will 
enjoy equal rank in the university. The number 
of the representatives of each in the Court is to 
depend on their relative magnitude and effi- 
ciency; and their contributions to the expenses 
of the university are to vary with their relative 
magnitude and resources. Power—and this is 
not the least important clause of the charter 
is reserved to the Court (with due safeguards) 
to exclude a college which shall have ceased to 
be efficient. 











NOTES FROM PARIS. 

I HAVE received this morning a letter from 
the country, in which my gardener tells me in 
a postscript, ‘‘ Nos cochons se portent bien sous 
le respect que je dois & monsiewr.” Iam tempted 
to say the same to my English readers in send- 
ing them word of ‘Nana.’ The very repulsive 
novel of M. Zola is as well as the author and 
publisher can wish as regards profit, if not glory. 
It appears that 55,000 copies were disposed of 
the day the book was published, and the sta- 
tisticians of the naturalistic school are already 
explaining to us that the paper of this first 
edition, cut into strips a yard wide, would reach 
from the Rue de Bréda to the island of Lesbos, 
and that made into a square sheet it would 
wrap up the planet Venus like a hairdresser’s 
curl-paper. It is a great deal of paper to spoil 
by a mediocre invention, a pretentious ignor- 
ance, and a style of which all the originality is 
borrowed from the gutter. I hope that the 
55,000 copies of this work, which is even more 
dull and tiresome than it is scandalous, will 
almost all of them go abroad. But it may not be 
superfluous to warn the candid Javanese, the 
modest Tasmanians, and the most chaste Ber- 
liners against the effect of such a book. He 
who should judge Paris from the descriptions 
of M. Zola would see us worse, and, above all, 
more untidy, than we are. The author, having 
mislaid his opera-glasses, has observed our 


| kennel and our country through a tube which 


| published ‘ Le 


sist partly of persons nominated by the Crown, | 


and partly of representatives of the colleges. 
In like manner, in order to secure the due 
independence of the examining functions of the 


university, ‘“‘ external” examiners will be ap- | 


pointed, and all examinations will be conducted 
jointly by such external examiners and the 
examiners representing the teaching body. The 
whole body of examiners, “‘ internal” and “ ex- 
ternal,” will constitute a board, or boards, of 
studies. 
of the university in the charter. The university 
is to have its seat in Manchester, and Owens 
College is to furnish the necessary accommoda- 
tion for the meetings and examinations of the 


Owens College is constituted a college | 


was not made for the use of the eyes. 

This suceés d'argent, which no one can mistake 
for a succes d’estime, has naturally called forth a 
certain number of counterfeits. Two disciples 
of the master, MM. Vast and Ricouard, have 
Tripot.’ They had already 
written, if I remember right, ‘Les Sceurs 
Vatard’ and ‘Madame Beécart.’ All this is 
neither worse nor better than ‘Nana.’ But if 
Napoleon at St. Helena used to say that 
‘Manon Lescaut’ was reading fit for porters, 
for what class of citizens, may I ask, are the 
naturalistic novels of 1880 written ? 

Some of the new journals which struggle, 
with no great success, to establish themselves 
at Paris, are trying to attract the readers of 
‘Nana’ by similar merits. They offer on the 
first column of the first page, in place of the 
leading article, anecdotes that would make a 
dragoon blush. The public, which is ceasing to 
be surprised at anything, confines itself to 
shrugging its shoulders, but the courts, guardians 
of public decency, have determined to make a 
striking example. They have fined a publisher 
of rare and curious books, guiltyof having printed 
for the satisfaction of bibliophiles three hundred 
copies of the Dialogues of Aretino. M. Liseux 


| will be the scapegoat, the ass of the fable, ‘‘ce 





pelé, ce galeux d’oi venait tout le mal.” A fine 
of some hundreds of francs is not terrible in 
itself, but a condemnation for outraging morality 
is always a little discreditable, and, besides, it 
will carry with it the loss of political rights, 
The publishers of Rabelais will do well to ex- 
purgate Gargantua and Pantagruel, if they do 
not wish to expose themselves to a similar 
mishap. French justice ought to have some 
plan. It is whispered, and I am tempted to 
believe the report, that it is firmly resolved to 
strike the dead in order to correct the living. 
Has it not lately destroyed the plates of the 
magnificent engravings of La Fontaine of the 
edition of the Fermiers Généraux? This was 
to give a hint indirect, and therefore more in- 
genious, to our obscene illustrators. 

But let us pass to more edifying topics. At 
the moment Dumas ils, irregular father of the 
Church, was holding his own against the Abbé 
Vidieu, Father Didon, and all the Catholic 
doctors on the divorce question, the ingenious 
dramatist, whom the laurels of Dumas some- 
times prevent from sleeping, was shifting the 
dispute to the stage of the Comédie Frangaise, 
and was also voting for M. Naquet’s Bill. Only 
M. Sardou votes for it without voting, without 
naming divorce, substituting for the proposed 
law a clause vague and unknown of the Genevese 
code ; and, in order to lead us to the dénotiment, 
he walks us up and down through four acts—a 
great deal too long—under the cross fire of free- 
thinkers and clericals. Augier also has ad- 
vocated divorce in his fine drama of ‘Madame 
Caverlet’: he charged openly and boldly, like a 
man who has thrown away his scabbard. He 
equally sabred the clericals in ‘ Giboyer,’ and 
we have seen him as curt, as straightforward, as 
haughty on the field of battle as the knightly 
king of whom he is the living portrait— 
Francis I., handsome in victory at Marignan, 
brilliant in defeat at Pavia. M. Sardou, fighting 
in a less daring fashion, has speculated with no 
great success on our divisions. He thought 
that by setting a great actor, Delaunay, anda 
charming artist, Mdlle. Barthet, to sing the 
strophe and the antistrophe he would be ap- 
plauded bythe Leftand the Right of the Assembly 
alternately. Unfortunately for him, the public 
of the first performance was not an assembly of 
dupes, and, unfortunately for us, we were bored 
to death. 

I had that evening in my box a distinguished 
English writer, who is not a native of England, 
but has become naturalized there under the 
auspices of Molitre. Mr. Van Laun remarked, 
with a laugh hearty and loud, the mistakes and 
inconvenaices of the English puppets who are 
set in motion in the piece. I am in hopes that 
hehas pointed them out in detail in some London 
journal, and that is why I do not note them 
here. 

You do not like that I should write to you 
without mentioning the Académie Francaise, 
because that venerable institution still retains 
some prestige at the distance of a hundred 
leagues from Paris. Be itso. Let us speak of 
it. M. le Duc d’Audiftret Pasquier was received 
last week by M. de Viel Castel, a worthy man 
and a good Legitimist, whose person much 
resembles his name. M. d’Audiffret praised, in 
the style of a Parliamentary report, the humility, 
mildness, kindliness, straightforwardness, and all 
the other Christian virtues which were wanting 
to his predecessor, the Bishop of Orleans, 
Dupanloup. M. de Viel Castel, in involved, 
laboured, and thoroughly Academic language, 
celebrated one of those dead men who need no 
killing, the Chancelier Pasquier, a politician 
ready to do any work, born to make use of all 
régimes, and capable of elevating absence of 
principle into a virtue. The orator glorified to 
the best of his ability, and with undoubted 
candour, a century of somersaults performed 
gravely coram populo; after which, like the 
poet Simonides, M. de Viel Castel gratified his 
athlete by the usual compliments, 
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On Thursday, the 26th, the Academy is to 
elect the successors of MM. de Sacy and Saint 
René Taillandier. The candidates number a 
dozen or fifteen, and most of them are un- 
known. There is one who, to distinguish him- 
self from the rest, informs the world he is of 
Lyons. This is what is called a titre indiscutable. 
Besides, the titles of the candidates will not be 
discussed in future. M. Caro, the theologian 
of the salons, has brought about the abolition 
of this usage. 

The names of Labiche and Saint-Victor are 
the only ones that the public sees shining in 
the mob of candidates. Eugene Labiche is the 
most healthy, honest, and joyous incarnation 
of the esprit Francais in our day. He has 
written twenty little masterpieces, which will 
outlive not only the homilies of M. Caro, the 
rhapsodies of M. Mézitres, and the rubbish of 
M. X. Marmier, but also the ‘ Pattes de 
Mouche’ and ‘ Rabagas’ of Sardou. Paul de 
Saint-Victor is a luminous writer, an incompar- 
able colourist, a critic of great capacity, and 
one of the noblest intellects of the time. It is 
very probable that the Academy will elect M. 
Laboulaye and M. Maxime du Camp. M. 
Laboulaye is a Senator who has been extremely 
unpopular since the plébiscite of 1870; M. 
Maxime du Camp, a very learned and clear 
statistician, has just published a partial and 
violent work on the history of the Commune. 
The Academy will not miss such an opportunity 
of breaking a lance with public opinion. Du 
Camp and Laboulaye digni sunt intrare. 

Ep. ABovt. 








Literary Chossip. 


On the 26th inst. M. Victor Hugo reached 
his seventy-eighth birthday. In honour of 
the occasion Mr. Swinburne has written a 
birthday ode, of some five hundred lines in 
length, which will be published immediately. 
Another important event of the week is 
Mr. Tennyson’s new play, of which we 
have spoken in ‘‘ Dramatic Gossip.” 


Miss Ruopa Brovenron has a new novel, 
in two volumes, in the press. 


Tue Life of Mr. John T. Delane, on which 
his brother-in-law, Sir G. W. Dasent, is 
engaged, will, we understand, be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in the course of 
the autumn. 

Aw exhaustive work on Fiji is likely to ap- 
pear during the present year from the pen of 
Baron Anatole von Hiigel, who resided some 
years on that group of islands for the pur- 
pose of studying them. Besides numerous 
views of the scenery the work will be illus- 
trated by accurate likenesses of the natives, 
and a copious selection of drawings of their 
most characteristic implements, weapons, 
household furniture, &c., which are now 
fast disappearing. Baron A. von Hiigel is 
a son of the late accomplished naturalist 
and Austrian diplomatist of that name. 


As a proof of the numbers of Scotchmen 
of good family who took service in foreign 
countries in early times, it may be men- 
tioned that the ‘Armorial de Sabre’ at 
Brussels was recently found by Lord Craw- 
ford to contain 45 Scottish coats of arms. 
This collection is heraldically of the more 
importance in that 30 of these coats have 
also the crests. An armorial found at Paris 
contains 124 Scotch shields, but without the 
crests. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
are about to issue, in a cheap and popular 
form, a series of ‘‘ English Philosophers,”’ 





the object of which is to present a connected 
view of the contributions made to the ad- 
vancement of philosophy by English thinkers. 
Each volume will contain an exposition of 
the views of one philosopher (or, in a few 
cases, two or more), with brief biographical 
sketches. Amongst the contributors will be 
Profs. Fowler and Green, Oxford; Monk, 
Dublin; Dr. Huckin, St. John’s, Oxford 
(Head Master of Repton); Miss Helen Taylor; 
Messrs. Lang; Buckle, All Souls’, Oxford ; 
Gosset, New College, Oxford; J. A. Farrer ; 
Harry Johnson, Queen’s College, Oxford. 
The series will be edited by Mr. Miiller, 
New College, Oxford. 

Mr. Ernest Myers has a new volume of 
poems in the press, which will be published 
by Messrs. Maemillan & Co. towards the end 
of March. It will contain a narrative poem 
on the defence of Rome by the Republic 
against the French troops in 1849, a few 
lyric and elegiac pieces, and a translation of 
the eighteenth book of the Iliad (‘The 
Armour of Achilles’), in the same metre as 
that used in ‘The Defence of Rome.’ The 
lines bear some resemblance to hexameters 
in length and rhythmical movement, but are 
rhymed. 

We hear of the death, at the age of 
eighty-one, at his residence in Cheshire, of 
Dr. Fleming, formerly of Manchester, and 
one of the most active promoters of the 
Chetham Society, when it was instituted in 
Manchester in 1843. He was the first 
Honorary Secretary of the Society and did 
much to promote its success. The annual 
meeting of the Chetham Society is fixed for 
Wednesday next, March 3rd, at the Chetham 
Library, Manchester. 

Tut Governors of Robert Gordon’s 
Hospital, in Aberdeen, have agreed on 
widening the basis of that institution, under 
the Endowed Institutions Act. By the will 
of its founder, a merchant, who died in 1731, 
it was designed for the maintenance and 
education of the sons and grandsons of 
Aberdeen burgesses. It is now proposed to 
change its name to that of ‘‘ Robert Gordon’s 
College,” to convert the Hospital, hitherto 
confined to resident foundationers, into day 
schools, to establish evening classes, to com- 
bine with similar institutions, &e. When 
opened in 1750 the Hospital had an income of 
12,0007. a year. This has now increased to 
200,000/., and supports 180 foundationers. 

Iy a treatise entitled ‘Old Breton Glosses,’ 
and privately printed at Calcutta, Mr. 
Whitley Stokes has published some very 
old and undoubtedly Breton glosses, and 
has elucidated them with his usual philo- 
logical learning. The peculiar value of 
these glosses is that they are all from MSS. 
earlier than a.p. 1100. They illustrate the 
possibility of distinguishing even at that 
period between the work of old Welsh, 
Cornish, and Breton scribes. 

As an indication of the appreciation in 
which the reprints of Mr. J. Payne Collier 
are held, it may be mentioned that a set, 
composed of the Red, Green, Blue, and 
Yellow Series, was sold this week in Edin- 
burgh for eighty pounds. 

Tue date of the first examination to be 
held by the Teachers’ Training Syndicate 
appointed by Cambridge University has 
been announced. The examination will be 
in the Theory, History, and Practice of 





Teaching, and will commence on June 22nd. 
It will last two days, and be held at two 
centres, Cambridge and London. Mr. Oscar 
Browning, at King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives applications from intending candi- 
dates. The fee has been fixed at 2/. 10s. 

Messrs. A. & C. Brack have a new work 
by the Rey. Dr. Raleigh in the press, 
entitled ‘The Book of Esther, its Practical 
Lessons and Dramatic Scenes.’ It will be 
ready early in the spring. 

Mr. Jonn Hopcrs has in the press 
‘Chronologicall Notes; containing the Rise, 
Growth, and Present State of the English 
Congregation of the Order of Saint Benedict, 
drawn trom the Archives of the Houses of 
ye said Congregation at Douay in Flanders, 
Dieulwart in Lorrain, Paris in France, and 
Lambspring in Germany.’ The Notes were 
compiled in 1709 by Dom Bennet Welden, 
O.8.B., a monk of St. Edmund’s, Paris. 
The work has been edited from a MS. in 
the library of St. Gregory’s Priory, Down- 
side, by a monk of the same Congregation. 

‘THe CoMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF 
Sr. Luxe,’ by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D. (the new volume of ‘ The Commentary 
for Schools,’ edited by Bishop Ellicott), is 
being passed through the press as rapidly 
as possible, in order to suit the candidates 
at the Cambridge Local Examinations of 
1880. The work will be issued in a few 
days by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Mr. J. H. Ruruerrvrp, of Kelso, is pre- 
paring a history of that ancient town. 

A tummp edition of Prof. Rumsey’s ‘ Chart 
of Moohummudan Inheritance’ (which was 
favourably reviewed in the Atheneum, No. 
2048, on its first appearance in 1866) is in 
the press, and may be expected in a few 
days. The book has been recommended for 
some years past by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners for the use of successful candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service. It is 
now a volume of considerable dimensions, 
instead of a thin Ddrochure as at first, the 
author having added chapters on wills, 
marriage, and all other subjects directly 
or indirectly affecting the devolution of pro- 
perty ab intestato, besides entering more 
fully into the intricate subject of succession 
of distant kindred, including the differences 
of opinion between Abu Yusuf and Moham- 
med, and the curious rule of the latter as 
to ‘“‘having regard to the sexes in the roots 
and the numbers in the branches.” 

A CorrEsPonDENT writes :— 

“The Greenock Advertiser, which has been in 
existence for seventy-eight years, and for the 
last three years has been published as a half- 
penny evening paper, expired on Saturday last. 
One of the most notable incidents in its history 
was its rejection of Campbell’s poem of ‘ Hohen- 
linden,’ which the young author had sent to the 
sapient Greenock editor, who declined the piece 
on the ground that it was ‘not up to the mark’ 
for publication. For upwards of seventy years 
it advocated Whig principles, but it had latterly 
been transformed into an organ of the Conserva- 
tive party.” 

Tne first number of a new illustrated 
magazine will be published next week at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, to be called the 
Carisbrooke. It is proposed to give in it 
serial stories, short tales, essays, &c. In 


| June next will be published the first number 


of the Winchester Quarterly Review, which 
is intended to be a high-class periodical, 
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of an almost exclusively literary character. 
The Antiquary, Mr. Waltord’s new periodical, 
will print in its March number a letter. of 


Charles I. 


THE rage in Scotland for monumental com- 
memoration has its most recent exhibition in 
a proposal to erect a memorial fountain at 
Langloan to the late Janet Hamilton, the 
Scottish ‘‘ poetess.” A sum of 170/. has 
already been subscribed. 


Mr. Ceci Brooks, a son of the late Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, has turned printer and 
publisher, having bought the business of 
Mr. E. Curtice, of Catherine Street. 

Ovr Lisbon Correspondent writes :— 

*¢¢The Merchant of Venice,’ by His Majesty 
Dom Luiz I., is just published; it has been 
printed at the National Press, and forms a 
handsome brochure, the type being large and 
clear. The king has generously presented the 
edition to the Lisbon Orphanage, to be sold for 
the benefit of the asylum, and as the price is 
1,000 rs., about 4s. 5d. English, and as no doubt 
all the copies will be soon sold, a handsome sum 
will be furnished in aid of the funds of that 
meritorious establishment.—Mr. Robert Ffrench 
Duff has published his translation of the ‘Lusiad’ 
of Camoens in the Spenserian stanza. This book 
has also been published at the National Press ; 
the paper is good and the type large ; there are 
many plates. The volume is a thick royal octavo, 
and at a first glance the rhymes seem quite up 
to the mark ; and although the Spenserian stanza 
is replete with difficulties, Mr. Duff shows him- 
self an accomplished poet in his versification.— 
Longfellow’s poem of ‘Evangeline’ has been 
translated into Portuguese verse by Dr. Miguel 
Street de Arriaga, a lawyer and a man of letters. 
An introduction by Senhor Xavier da Cunha, com- 
prising a short dissertation on American litera- 
ture, is prefixed to the work. The poem is well 
and conscientiously rendered, in very good 
Janguage, and the author shows a thorough 
acquaintance with the spirit of the original. A 
Lisbon journal, however, states that ‘ Evange- 
line’ was some time ago translated in Brazil by 
another hand.—At the coming festival in honour 
of Camoens, the Professors of the Upper Course 
of Letters have decided to lecture on the occasion, 
each professor in his own speciality as bearing 
upon the subject. A motion has been presented 
to the Cortes to declare the 10th of June a 
national holiday, and to authorize the Govern- 
ment to furnish the necessary funds.” 

Or new French books may be mentioned 
‘Le Grand-Pére Lebigre,’ by Erckmann- 
Chatrian; ‘Miette et Noré,’ by Jean Aicard; 
‘Malheur aux Pauvres,’ by Alexis Bouvier ; 
‘Wilhelmsheehe: Souvenirs de la Captivité 
de Napoléon III.,’ by A. Mels; the second 
volume of the ‘Supplément’ to Brunet, by 
P. Deschamps and G. Brunet; the third 
volume of the ‘ Histoire du Luxe, Privé et 
Public,’ by H. Baudrillart ; ‘La Cigale,’ an 
album, the writers in which are natives of 
the South; and ‘Annaik, Poésies Bretonnes,’ 
translated by M. N. Quellien. 








SCIENCE 
A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of the 
Motion of Fluids. By Horace Lamb. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press. ) 
A GLANCE at the list of authorities consulted by 
Prof. Lamb will show why we have now for the 
first time in England a complete treatise on this 
subject. Euler and Lagrange established the 
general equations of hydrodynamics a century 
ago, but little advance was made beyond this 
till our own time. Helmholtz, Stokes, Thom- 
son, and Rankine have mainly contributed to 





the turning of a few equations and a small 
number of isolated problems into a consistent 
and advancing science, and it is out of their 
memoirs that a coherent treatise must be 
compiled. But, though most of his work has 
been compilation, we owe much to Prof. Lamb 
for the judicious and painstaking care with 
which he has accomplished his task, and welded 
the materials at his hand into this masterly 
work. The first chapter contains a clear ac- 
count of the Eulerian and Lagrangian funda- 
mental equations, and, with the consideration 
of the velocity potential, certain simple applica- 
tions of the equations are made in the second. 
We note as a slight obscurity that the first three 
equations on p. 13 belong to no known class, as 
they contain differentials formed on conflicting 
hypotheses as to the variables. The merely 
temporary character of the notation should, we 
think, be more clearly indicated than by the 
following direction to eliminate. On p. 31 a 
very interesting solution is left imperfect by 
allowing an arbitrary function of the time to 
remain in the expression for the pressure. It 
is not difficult to see how the discussion should 
be completed, but the reader will regret not 
having that discussion in Prof. Lamb’s own 
words. Chaptér iii. opens with Prof. Stokes’s 
analysis of the motion of a fluid element into 
a translation, an expansion, and a rotation. 
Neglecting the last for the present, the author 
recapitulates the chief simple properties of 
the potential function, and presents Green’s 
theorem, rescued from the usual terrible array 
of partial integrations, as an obvious property 
of fluid motion. Chapter iv. is devoted to an 
able and interesting treatment of motion in two 
dimensions, with a numerous and well worked 
series of examples. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties of the student of hydrodynamics in read- 
ing solutions of isolated problems is the tentative 
nature of the methods employed. Fresh from 
the direct solutions which are practicable in the 
problems of dynamics, he is puzzled by the ap- 
parent guesswork by which an expression is put 
together so as to satisfy the conditions of the 
question. This chapter will form for such a 
student an excellent introduction to the indirect 
treatment which is so often the only mode ap- 
plicable to the higher problems of the science. 
The consideration of irrotational motion is con- 
cluded in the next chapter, which treats of the 
motion of solids ina fluid. Of special interest 
is a clear account of Thomson’s general equations 
of motion for a single solid in an infinite fluid. 
The sixth chapter deals with vortex-motion, the 
investigation of which by Helmholtz in 1858 
marks an epoch in the history of hydrodynamics. 
A very elegant determination of the motion of 
a fluid at all points of which the expansion and 
rotation are given precedes the examination of 
a few cases of straight and circular vortices. It 
is to be regretted that the latter are so suddenly 
dismissed, as closed vortices have acquired such 
importance in recent physical speculation. The 
two following chapters treat of waves in liquids 
and in air, and the work concludes with a short 
discussion of the effects of viscosity. After 
reading a treatise like the present, which puts 
us abreast of the latest research, it is rather 
startling to come across the old and once familiar 
sight of ‘‘ exercises.” The problems which Prof. 
Lamb has collected are no doubt interesting 
specimens of the nuts made and cracked at Cam- 
bridge, but they suggest less the professor than 
the ‘‘coach.” We should have preferred the 
book to be without them. 


A History of the Trade in Tin. 

William Flower. (Bell & Sons.) 
Ir the second title, ‘A Description of the 
Ancient and Modern Processes of manufactur- 
ing Tin Plates,’ had been alone given to this 
book it would have been more satisfactory. 
The history and metallurgy of tin occupy 
thirty-six pages ; the history of tin plates, &c., 
fills one hundred and eighty-three pages. The 


By Philip 





first division is not satisfactory. The historical 
statements are inexact. The chemistry is fre- 
quently at fault. The author, for example, 


confounds brass with bronze. At p. 4 he 
writes as follows: ‘‘It is well known...... that 
tin dissolved in muriatic acid produces a 


brilliant purple dye, for which Manchester is 
famous, and that a dissolution of tin in nitric 
acid will produce the ‘ British scarlet’”; and at 
p- 23 he says, ‘‘ Dissolved in nitric, muriatic, or 
sulphuric acid, it [tin] will produce purple, 
scarlet, or yellow dyes.” The italics are ours, 
It is well known that solutions of tin in the 
acids named will not produce any colour at all, 
and that the action of nitric acid on tin is to 
produce a white powder, the oxide of that metal. 
A solution of tin in muriatic acid, or in nitro- 
muriatic acid, is used as a mordant for fixing 
some of the reds and scarlets. The second 
division is, in the main, made up of trans- 
lations of a memoir by M. de Réaumur, 
on ‘*The Elements of the Art of making Tin 
Plate,” of a ‘‘ Description of the Manufacture at 
Manevaux, Alsace,” from Diderot’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Arts and Manufactures,’ and an account of 
‘‘The Early Manufacture [of Tin Plate] in Ger- 
many and Sweden,” by M. Jars. These are 
followed by ‘‘A Descriptive Account of the 
several Processes which are usually Pursued,” 
&c., by Samuel Parkes, published in 1818 ; and 
a paper on the same manufacture by Mr. 
Ebenezer Rogers, published in 1857. Forty 
pages are then devoted to ‘‘Some Account of 
Andrew Yarranton, Gentleman, the Father of 
English Tin Plates, and also the Founder 
of English Political Economy,” and a reprint 
is given of a portion of Yarranton’s ‘ England’s 
Improvements by Sea and Land,’ dealing with 
the manufacture of iron and tin plates, pub- 
lished in 1681. Then we have a chapter of 
‘Local Notes,” describing places which are the 
seat of the tin-plate manufacture, chiefly gleaned 
from old local histories ; after which comes a de- 
scription of the modern manufacture of tin plates, 
as carried on at the Melyn tin works in 1878. 
This last is fairly satisfactory, although many 
points of interest would have been made clearer 
by a more detailed description of those delicate 
manipulations upon which depends the produc- 
tion of the best varieties of tin plate. A useful 
appendix, showing the extent of the tin-plate 
trade, follows. The exports from this country 
are given for 1878, but the product of tin from 
the British mines is that for 1874 only. The 
matter contained within this volume is of in- 
terest, and the book might be rendered really 
useful by a careful revision. 








ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS, 


In the course of researches ‘On the Solubility 
of Solids in Gases,’ which have formed the sub- 
ject of two papers read before the Royal Society, 
the author, Mr. J. B. Hannay, of Glasgow, con- 
ceived the possibility of finding a solvent for 
carbon. A gaseous solution nearly always yields 
crystalline solid on withdrawing the solvent or 
lowering its solvent power; it was, therefore, 
probable that the carbon might be deposited in 
the crystalline condition. Many experiments 
were made, but they showed that ordinary 
carbon, such as charcoal, lampblack, or graphite, 
is not affected by the most probable solvents that 
could be thought of, for chemical action takes the 
place of solution. 

During these experiments Mr. Hannay noticed 
a curious reaction, namely, when a gas contain- 
ing carbon and hydrogen is heated under pres- 
sure in presence of certain metals the hydrogen 
is attracted by the metal, and the carbon is left 
free. When this takes place in presence of a 
stable compound containing nitrogen, the whole 
being near a red heat and under several thousands 
of atmospheres of pressure, the carbon is so 
acted upon by the nitrogen compound that it is 
obtained in the clear, transparent form of the 
diamond. The great difficulty lies in the con- 
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struction of an enclosing vessel strong enough to 
withstand the enormous pressure and high 
temperature, tubes constructed on the gun- 
barrel principle (with a wrought-iron coil), of 
only half an inch bore and four inches external 
diameter, being torn open in nine cases out of 
ten. 

The carbon obtained in the successful experi- 
ments is as hard as natural diamond, scratching 
all other crystals, and it does not affect polarized 
light. Crystals have been obtained with curved 
faces belonging to the octahedral form, and 
diamond is the only substance crystallizing in 
this manner. The crystals burn easily on thin 
platinum-foil over a good blow-pipe, and leave 
no residue, and after two days’ immersion in 
hydrofluoric acid they show no sign of dissolving, 
even when boiled. On heating a splinter in the 
electric arc it turned black—a very characteristic 
reaction of diamond. 

Lastly, a little apparatus was constructed for 
effecting a combustion of the crystals and deter- 
mining their composition. The ordinary organic 
analysis method was used, but the diamond 
crystals were laid on a thin piece of platinum- 
foil, and this was ignited by an electric current, 
and the combustion conducted in pure oxygen. 
The result obtained was that the sample (14 
mgrms.) contained 97°85 per cent. of carbon, a 
very close approximation, considering the small 
quantity employed. 

The announcement that the long-predicted 
experiment—artificial formation of diamond— 
would be described at a meeting of the Royal 
Society has occasioned much excitement; but 
neither dealers in diamonds nor the general 
public need disturb themselves. The process is 
expensive, tedious, and dangerous, and the 
diamonds produced as yet are too small to 
represent anything beyond a scientific value. 
Cheap diamonds made by machinery are re- 
served for some future generation. 





NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
Naples, Feb. 17, 1880. 

Tue Vega arrived in Naples last Saturday. 
This is the first European port at which she has 
touched since her daring and successful passage 
through Behring’s Straits, and the welcome 
which has been given to the travellers has been 
of the most splendid character. All on board 
are and have been in excellent health, and have 
not needed the assistance of Dr. Almquist, the 
medical man who accompanied them. Of their 
scientific observations and disceveries I can, of 
course, give you no information; but a few 
details connected with their perilous voyage 
may interest your readers. The Vega was 
commanded by Lieut. Palander, who had not 
a single day’s illness in the Polar seas, but took 
a severe cold in the Red Sea, His second in 
command is, like himself, a Swede, Lieut. Horo- 
gard is a Dane, Lieut. Nordquist a Russian 
Fin, and Lieut. Bove a Piedmontese attached 
to the Italian navy. Until her arrival in the 
Japanese seas the Vega suffered no injury. 
She is a whaling vessel, and has a spur or aram, 
which, however, was of little service. 

Prof. Nordenskiéld, the life and soul of the 
enterprise, was assisted by Dr. Kiellman, a 
botanist, Dr. Struxberg, a zoologist, Dr. Alm- 
quist, the medical man, and Lieut. Bove, whose 
services are warmly acknowledged by his chief. 
In those northern latitudes they passed much of 
their time with a people called the Cincki—a 
people living on the coast of Siberia, without 
religion, without government, and without 
crime ; their passions are subdued by the cold 
and their wants extremely limited, their principal 
efforts being directed to combat with the ice. 
‘They like, however, brandy and tobacco. Prof. 
Nordenskiéld speaks of a ‘‘kind” of Russian 
governor who was not aware of the existence 
of St. Petersburg. Interesting notes have been 
made of the habits of these people, and Lieut. 
Bove has promised, on his return from Rome, to 
give a narrative of the voyage of the Vega in the 





University. Prof, Nordenskiéld is himself re- 
served on the details of his voyage, never allud- 
ing to them except in answer to questions. In 
Japan the travellers were received with the 
greatest distinction, as also at Cairo, whilst in 
Naples their reception has been of the most 
enthusiastic and flattering description. H. W. 





PROF. MAX MULLER’S PAPER AT THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Feb. 23, 1880. 

PERMIT a member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
to saya few words regarding the meeting last week 
and the memorable paper which was read then 
by Prof. F. Max Miller. His reappearance at 
the Society was a new indication of the revived 
life and spirit which has been working in it for 
some years past. Twelve or thirteen years ago 
I happened to be staying in the house of an 
Anglo-Indian friend when the Society’s Journal 
reached me. My friend looked through it, and 
remarked, ‘“‘I had been thinking of joining 
the Society, but now I will not.” I had then 
little to say in reply. Ishould have more now, 
when able to point to such papers as Mr. 
Brandreth’s ‘Comparison of the Gaurian and 
Romance Languages, Sir H. Rawlinson’s ‘On 
the Babylonian Cylinder of Cyrus, and Prof. 
Max Miiller’s paper of last Monday. I have 
read in the Homeward Mail a preposterous 
statement, which I imagine that newspaper 
must have copied incautiously, that ‘‘ H.E. 
the Japanese minister criticized the subject- 
matter of the paper [Prof. Miiller’s] in free 
terms.” This is simple fiction. What H.E. 
said is correctly abstracted in your report of 
last week. The paper was listened to with deep 
interest by an unusually large gathering of 
members and their friends, including several 
ladies. The matter, indeed, was such as might 
have come dry as dust from some other lips, 
but from Prof. Max Miiller’s it came ‘‘ Not 
harsh and crabbed...... But musical, as is 
Apollo’s lute.” 

I will venture one remark, and that is that 
the doctrine connected with the Paradise of 
Amitibha cannot have been always and neces- 
sarily the poor superstition of invocations and 
rosaries, without effect on character, that the 
illustrious author of the paper seemed to con- 
sider it. In the notes to the last chapter of the 
first volume of ‘Marco Polo’ (see second edi- 
tion, i. 441-443) are extracts on this subject 
from Schott’s papers in the Berlin Transactions, 
the gist of some of which has led the editor to 
quote the words of St. Peter: “Of a truth 
I perceive that God is no respecter of persons ; 
but in every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” 
I recollect well how much struck with these 
extracts was my late venerated friend the Bishop 
of Argyll, to whom I showed them at Palermo, 
before they were printed. H. Y. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue forty-fourth volume of the Memoirs of 
the Royal Astronomical Societu, recently pub- 
lished, contains several papers of considerable 
interest. In the first Mr. Neison explains the 
theoretical foundation of his analytical develop- 
ment of the lunar theory, which he considers 
a simplification of the older methods, and which, 
by an entirely new application of known pro- 
cesses, diminishes very much the labour involved 
in treating the theory—a labour only to be 
appreciated by those engaged in it. Mr. Max- 
well Hall gives the details of his determination 
of the solar parallax by observations of the 
planet Mars in Jamaica (as seen far east and far 
west of the meridian and the places compared 
with those of selected stars) at the opposition 
of 1877; his result is 8”°79, differing by only 
0”-02 from that obtained by Mr. D. P. Todd 
from the measurements of the velocity of 
light, as noticed in the Atheneum of February 
14th. The third paper contains an account of 
Mr. Green’s physical observations of Mars at 





Madeira in August and September, 1877, made 
with a 13-inch speculum by With, of Hereford, 
and set up successively at elevations of 1,200 and 
2,200 feet above the sea; in addition to the de- 
scriptive matter are two plates, with engravings 
of twelve drawings (selected from a much 
larger number) of the planet, and a third giving a 
complete map of its surface, with some additions 
to, and improvements of, the recognized nomen- 
clature, one of the former being that of the 
bright points near the white south-pole cap, 
which are called the Mitchel Mountains, in 
memory of Mr. Mitchel, of Cincinnati, U.S., 
who first noticed any of them. The fourth 
paper in this important volume is by Mr. 8. W. 
Burnham, of Chicago, giving a catalogue of 251 
new double stars, with measures and additional 
micrometrical measures of 500 other double 
stars observed by him with the 18-inch re- 
fractor of the Dearborn Observatory there. 

The Greenwich Observations for 1877 are now 
published, and form a volume as bulky and full 
of work as most of its predecessors. There are, 
however, no appendices; and the only point 
calling for special remark is that the observa- 
tions made with the photo-heliographs of the 
positions and areas of the spots and facule on 
the sun’s disc, being now reduced, are here pub- 
lished, from the time when they commenced to 
be made at the Royal Observatory to the end of 
1877, a few having been made in 1873, but the 
careful and systematic observation dating from 
April, 1874, first with the Kew photo-heliograph, 
but after September, 1875, with the instrument 
returned from the Transit of Venus Expedition 
to New Zealand. 

We have received a series of careful meteoro- 
logical observations at six stations in India for 
several selected hours on every day of January, 
1879. At Nagpur the temperature rose above 
89° on each of the last five days of that month. 
At Calcutta (Alipore) the highest temperature 
of the air was 83°1, on January 3lst, and the 
lowest 47°°5, on January 24th. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—F¢b. 19.—The President, followed by Dr. 
Tyndall, V.P., in the chair—The Right Hon. the 
Earl cf Northbrook was admitted into the Society.— 
The following paper was read: ‘On some of the 
Effects produced by an Induction Coil with a De 
Meritens Magneto-Electric Machine,’ by Mr. W. 
Spottiswoode. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—F¢b, 23.—Right Hon. the Earl 
of Northbrook, President, in the chair.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected Fellows: Messrs, W. R, 
Arbuthnot, G. Batley, E. Haggard, F. Hill, H. C. 
Huggins, J. Jackson. R. Lesslie, D. M‘Carthy, L. K. 
Rankin, H. C. Stephens, K. Takemura, I, Tokoogawa, 
and O. Toogood.—The papers read were : ‘ Mr. Hore’s 
Recent Visit to the Lukuga Outlet of Lake Tangan- 
yika,’ and ‘The Marutse-Mabunda Empire in South 
Central Africa,’ by Dr. E. Holub. 





SocreTY OF ANTIQUARIES.—F eb. 19.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair—Major C. Cooper com- 
municated an account of the discovery of 177 Roman 
coins (third brass of Tetricus the younger), 2 ft. 6in, 
below the surface, in a round heavy lump, on Priest- 
ley Moor, in the parish of Flitwick, Bedfordshire. 
They were found in digging a drain, and the excava- 
tion beneath the surface of which they were lying 
was itself 8 ft. deep. This part of the land was most 
probably a huge swamp sixteen centuries back, and 
Major Cooper conjectured they may have been lost 
by and along with some person who failed to make 
his way across, and perished in the attempt.—Mr. G, 
Payne, jun., communicated an account of yet further 
discoveries in his neighbourhood, comprising six 
Anglo-Saxon skeletons at the west end of the town 
of Sittingbourne. Nearly all the articles perished 
in the fall of huge masses of earth, split off by the 
workmen during excavations for brickwork. ith 
one of the skeletons, however, was found, near the 
skull, a small black urn and an iron D-shaped object, 
probably a padlock. Also,a Roman interment near 
Chalkwell, containing a leaden ossuarium, in the 
form of a bowl, ten inches in diameter, containing 
bones, iron nails, a bronze bowl and jug, a vase of 
Durobrivian ware, and pieces of a glass vessel ; all 
these were smashed to atoms by the workmen. 
Also, three Roman graves at Bayford and two at 
East Hall, both near Sittingbourne.—Mr, H, C, Coote 
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communicated some notes on the Anglo-Saxon 
charter exhibited and described by Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch on January 15th. Mr. Coote’s object was to 
define more closely the territory of the Magesete, 
which he believed to be co-extensive with the 
county of Hereford—neither more nor less—and to 
determine within that territory and_ county the 
precise situation of the land given by Eadgar to his 
thane. This he showed to be Stanton-on- Arrow. == 
Mr. F. R. Conder communicated a paper on the date 
of the Egyptian calendar, and especially of the com- 
memorations therein of the rising of the Dogstar.— 
Mr. R. C. Nichols remarked that it might be open to 
doubt whether it was the heliacal rising of the star 
which was commemorated by the feast of Sothis, 
or whether this may not have been originally held 
at the period when the st star was in 1 opposition. 








BRITISH Ancn EOLOGIC CAL ASS SSOCIATION.—Fv)d. 18. 
—Mr. H. 8S. Cuming in the chair.—It was announced 
that the fratry of Carlisle Cathedral was under 
restoration, and that it was proposed to obliterate 
the ancient appearance of the building by refacing 
it with new stone, and also to remove all works of 
later date than that of the main fabric. A resolu- 
tion deprecating both these undesirable principles 
was carried.—Mr. 8. Stevens described some Roman 
relics found on the banks of the Loddon, in a distr ict 
not remarkable for objects of this period —Mr, T 
Wright exhibited a rubbing from an unused slab in 
Sedgebrook Church, Lincoln, the date of which Mr. 
de Gray Birch deciphered : it is 1894. Mr. Wright 
also described a curious MS., ‘The Voyage of Italy,’ 
which has been the property of the Grover family 
for many generations. It is of early seventeenth 
century date, and has many quaint descriptions 
of places and pieces of advice, among which 
“ Avoid the three w’s—Wine, Women, and Words,” 
is not the least curious—Mr. VPinches read an 
elaborate paper‘ On the Terra-Cotta Table ts of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria,’ and illustrated his remarks by 
several specimens of the various classes which he 
deciphered to the meeting. After indicating that 
stone and bark of trees formed the first writing 

materials of most nations, he referred to the very 
early use of clay, at first baked and afterwards un- 
baked. Some instances of the use of silver records, 
which 800 years afterwards were transferred to clay, 
were named, and others in stone, which had been 
recovered with much laterinscriptions. The earliest 
clay tablets are those known as “ compacts,” while 
others have clay cases, with the inscriptions repeated 
on the outside. Some were in forms 0% cones, and 
placed in cavities of foundations of buildings. At 
a later period in Assyria the tablets _ were large, 
and kept like books on shelves. The 
dent” tablets are of great interest. “The “con- 
tract” tablets were filled with figures, and cannot 
be readily deciphered.—The Chairman read a paper 
on a portrait of Henry VI, painted on one of 
the panels of the rood screen of Eve Church. The 
figure has a nimbus, and is but little known.—Mr. 
Brock called attention to the neglected condition 
of many similar figures in the Norfolk and Suffolk 
churches, many of which are of great antiquarian 
interest.—A large number of copies of other figures 
by Mr. Watling were on the walls. 





“corre spon- 


Nu MISMATIC.—Fvb. 19.—J. Evans, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Members: Messrs. N. Heywood, W. Theobald, H. E. 
Williams, and W. W. Wroth.—Mr. Evans exhibited 
a three-f: irthing piece of Elizabeth, dated 1573, with 
the acorn mint-mark.—The Rey. Canon Pownall 
exhibited an impression of a gold triens of the 
Merovingian period, with the legend DoRKv (?) on 
the obverse and a cross patée on the reverse.—Mr. 
Henfrey sent for exhibition a drawing of an Anglo- 
Saxon sceatta found near Eastbourne. similar to 
Ruding, Plate I. 35.—Mr. R. Hoblyn exhibited speci- 
mens of the copper coinage of Sarawak, consisting 
of the cent, half-cent, and quarter cent, 1863, of Sir 
J. Brooke, Rajah, also of the same - nominations of 
1870 and 1879 of C. J. Brooke, Raj: Mr. Hoblvn 
likewise showed proofs in silver ur ‘the gun-metal 
crown of James II. and of the white-metal crown 
with the neg edge of the same monarch.— 
The Rey. Canon Greenwell read a paper on some 
rare and beautiful Greek coins in his own cabinet. 
Among them were a tetradrachm of the town of 
Eryx in Sicily, an octadrachm of Abdera, a magniti- 
cent tetradrachm of Amphipolis, and a remarkable 
Cyzicene stater bearing an undoubted portr uit.— 
The Rev. Canon Pownall read a yp: aper ‘On Anglo- 
Saxon Coins struck at Stafford.’ f 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Feb, 4—J. W. Dunning, Esq., 
V.P.,in the chair.—Mr. P. F. Copland was elected a 
Member, and Messrs. J. B. Bridgman and P. Cowell 








Subseribers—Mr. Stainton exhibited, on behalf of | 


Mr. Grigg, a specimen of Jcliothis scutosa, captured 
near Weston-super-M: ure.—Mr, Pascoe exhibited a 
= of the “fire-fly” of the Amazon Valley, 

Aspisoma lineatum, It has the usual intermittent 








light flashing at intervals of two seconds, but Mr. 
Pascoe believed it was capable of keeping back the 
light for an indefinite time.—The Rev. H. 8. Gorham 
objected to the term “ fire-fly ” being ap splie xd indis- 
criminately to all luminous insects, there being many 
luminous Coleoptera, and as regards the flashing of 
the light from these insects, he considered it was 
often simply due to the creatures crawling over 
leaves and herbage, and thus exposing the ventral 
surface only at times.—Mr. Meldola remarked that 
some years ago he had examined the spectrum of 
the glow-worm, and found that it was continuous, 
being rich in green and blue rays,and comparatively 
poor in red and yellow.—Mr. Pascoe also exhibited 
the two sexes of Jsepogon Hotte *ntotus, a dipterous 
insect which was reported as hitherto unrecorded in 
this country, and remarked upon the gregarious 
habits of this species compared with those of others 
of the family.—The Secretary exhibited, on behalf 
of Mr. G. Francis, specimens of a South Australian 
moth (An ipa, Sp.) which feeds on the native 
Eucalyptii—Mr. Swinton forwarded a letter calling 
in question the specific distinctness of Acrouycta Psi 
and A. tridens, considered as separate species by Mr. 
Butler ina recent communication.—Mr. Meldola read 
a note ‘On the Protective Attitude of the Cater- 
pillar of the Lobster Moth,’ extracted from Kosmos, 
November, 1879.—The following papers were also 
communicated : ‘ Materials for a Revision of the 
zampyride,’ Part IL, by the Rev. H. 8. Gorham,— 





and ‘On some Coleoptera from the Hawaiian 
Islands,’ by Dr. Sharp. 
CHEMICAL.—Febd, 19.—Mr. W: arren De La Rue, 


President, in the chair.—The list of Officers and 
Council proposed by the Council for the ensuing 
year was read from the chair —The principal changes 
are: President, H. E. Roscoe; Vice-Presidents, 
Warren De La Rue, J. Dewar, V. Harcourt, in the 
place of F. Field and H. E. Roscoe ; et re mbers 
of the Couneil, C. Graham, H. M‘Leod, a 
J. M. Thomson, instead of A. H. Church, y N.. a. 
Hartley, and E. Riley, who retire.—The President 
mentioned that a crystal had been prepared by Mr. 
Hannay: its angles, lustre, hardness, &e., were 
identical with those of the sopra ty a similar 
erystal when burned was found to contain 97 per cent. 
of carbon; it was, therefore, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a diamond.—The following paper was read : 
*On the Production of eg a the Combustion 
of Coal Gas,’ by Mr. R. Ridout.— Prof. M*Leod 
made some remarks in bane to acriticism of Mr. 
Kingzett as to the formation of ozone during the 
slow oxidation of phosphorus. In his opinion, while 
fully admitting the justice of Mr. Kingzett’s criti- 
cism, the evidence was quite conclusive without the 
quantité itive results. —Mr. R. H. Ridout gave a short 
account of some new and improved laboratory 
appliances.—Dr. Armstrong made some remarks on 
some recent researches on the so-called unsaturated 
compounds, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Feh, 24.— 
Mr. Brunlees, V.P.,in the chair.—The paper read 
was ‘On the Use of Asphalte and Mineral Bitumen 
in Engineering Works,’ by Mr. W. H. Delano. 

SOCIETY OF Arts—F. b,23.—Mr. T. Bolas delivered 
the fourth lecture of his course ‘On the Manufze- 
ture of India-Rubber and Gutta-Percha.’ 

vb, 24—sir C. Nicholson, Bart., in the chair.— 
A paper, entitled ‘Views of Colonization,’ was read 
before the Foreign and Colonial Section by Mr. W. 
Forster. F 

keh, 25.—J. Stevenson, Esq., M.P. 
Seven candidates were 
Members.—A paper 
was read by Mr. E. K 

PHOTOGRAPHIC. — Feb. 10.— J. Glaisher, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Huggins read a paper 

‘On the PI a og 04 Spectra of Stars,’ describing 
th e apparatus h had de vise d, and the photogr: iphs 
taken upon gel: Intine emulsion dry plates, the results 
suggesting that these spectra indicated different 
ages of the stars.—Capt. Abney read a paper ‘On a 
Process for Printing by Development,’ using washed 
sensitivized paper, either plain, albuminized, or gela- 
tinized, and a ferrous oxalate developer, 





,in the chair.— 
proposed for election as 
‘On the Noxious Gases Bill’ 
- Muspratt. 


SPELLING 





REFORM Ass Feh, 24.—Mr, 
F.G. Fleay in the chair.—Mr. J. B. Rundell read a 
paper © On the Graphic "Sone of Vowels. 
Prof. Max Miiller had said that scientific precision 
in the distinction of minute differences of sound was 
impossible without the aid of a‘ ‘ phonome ter.” Sup- 
posing such an instrument to exist, the lecturer 
thought that there would still be needed a simple 
notation to express these sounds on paper, so as to 
avoid the repetition of long definitions like “low- 
back-narrow,’ &e. Such a notation might be ob- 
tained by observing the following rule s: Given the 





line of writing. and that all vowels should be ex- 
pressed by short advancing strokes drawn upward or 








. ow” vowels 
would be expressed by the point of origin of the 
vowel-stroke being above, on, or below the line of 


horizontally, then * high,” “ mid,” and “low 


writing. “ Back,” “mixed,” and “front” would be 
indicated by the direction of the strokes, either ve - 
tically upward, midwe ry towards the horizontal, 
actually horizontal. “ Round” vowels would be ha 
tinguished by curved strokes ; and “wide,” as dis- 
tinct from “prim: ary,” vowels by difference of length. 
These conventions were illustrated by diagrams 
showing how the system provided perfectly for the 
expression of each of Melville Bell’s thirty-six vowel 
sounds. In some such way as this, the lecturer 
thought, an international phonetic shorthand might 
eventually arise. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. College of Surgeons, 4.—‘Comparative Anatomy of Man,’ Prof. 
W. H. Flower. 
— London Institution, 5.—‘ Health and Dress,’ Dr. W. B. Richard- 
son. 
— Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
-- Society of Engineers, —~ Utilization of Coal Slack in the 
Manufacture of Coke for Smelting,’ Mr. G. M. Ward. 
- Royal Academy, 3.—* Sculpture,’ Mr. E. B. Stephens. 
= Soviety of Arts, 8.—‘ Manufacture of India-Kubber and Gutta- 
Percha,’ Lecture V., Mr. 'T. Bolas (Cantor Lecture). 
—_ Victoria Institute, 8.—Paper by Prof. Stokes. 
-- United Service Institution, 8}.—‘ Hotchkiss’s Revolving Guns,’ 
Mr. B. B. Hotchkiss 
Tvurs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Physiology of Muscle,’ Prof. E. A. 





_ ivi Engineers, 8.—Discussion on Mr. 


Delano's Paper on 
* The Purifica ones. 


tion of Gas,’ Mr. H. E. J 





val, | 
Archwology, 8}.—‘ Assyrian Numerals,’ Mr. G. Bertin; 
‘Cuneiform Tablet relating to the Capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus and the Events which Preceded and Led to It,’ Mr. T. G. 
Vinches. 
Wep. College of Surgeons, 4.—‘Comparative Anatomy of Man,’ Prof. 
W. H. Flower 
— Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Painting,’ Mr. B. Crowe. 
-- Society of Arts, 8.—‘ History of Musical Pitch,’ Mr. A. J. Ellis. 
British Archieological Association, 5.—t Recent Excavations at 
VPerg: rag Dr. Phené eee Interment at Fir- 
er Hants, recently Discoveres dd, J. Stevens. 
Tuvrs. Roy: a Institution, 3.—* Recent Chemic: = ‘Progress, Prof. Dewar. 
-_ Archeological Institute, 4 
ae London Institution, 7.— : History of Gems,’ Mr. E, J. Watherston. 
— Linne an, 8.— Phosphorescent Organ in Fishes,’ Dr. Giinther; 
* Codilinum gregarinnm (A. Braun) as a New British Alga,’ Mr 
M Holmes Abnormal Head of Antiloc papre Lmericana,’ 
Mr. 3.5. Weir Hebridal Argentine,’ Dr 
_ Chemical, 8,—‘ Kelation between the piiacular Weight of a 
“3 4 and its Specific Gravity when in the Liquid State,’ Prof. 

















T Thorpe. 
— nt. 5 8h 
_ Antiquaric s, 83 —Election of Fellows. 
Fai. United Service Institution, uptation of Ocean Steamcrs 





to War Purposes,’ Mr. D c urrie. 
_ = ze of Surgeons, 4.—* Comparative Anatomy of Man,’ Prof. 
IL. Flower. 
aed Acade’ my, ny tie: ulpture,’ Mr. E. B, Stephens. 
— Vhilological, ‘Comparison of the Gat de with the Romance 
anguages Fert: I Morpholog vy,’ Mr. 
— t 1 Institution, 9 
Sea,” Mr. H. N. Mosel 
Sat. Royi sd eee 3.— 
bur 








L. Brandreth. 
fo ep-Sea ‘Dred; a and Life in the Deep 





Dryde n and his Period,’ Mr. G. Saints- 





Science Gossip. 

Tue late Mr. Rodd, whose decease we recently 
announced, had in the press at the time of his 
death a work on the birds of Cornwall, which 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. The volume will be edited by Mr. J. E. 
Harting, and will contain a memoir and portrait 
of the author from a recent photograph. Apart 
from its value as a guide to the ornithology of 
Cornwall, the addition of the memoir and por- 
trait should make it an acceptable souvenir to 
the author’s numerous friends. 





PrrxcipaL Dawson’s new work on ‘ Fossil 
Men’ will be published next week by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Cart. Burton writes to us from Cairo that the 
Western Ghats of Arabia are proving rich in 
precious metals. 

Tue use of the telephone is becoming general. 
The Corporation of Leeds have formed a tele- 
phonic communication between the Town Hall 
and the waterworks reservoir at Eccup, and be- 
tween the central gasworks in Meadow Lane, 
Leeds, and the branch works at New Wortley. 
It is stated that four hundred telephones have 
been supplied to the Lancashire and Yorkshire 

tailway. 

Tur Victoria (Philosophical) Institute has 
received a legacy of 100/. under the will of the 
late Mr. Robert ‘esies, of Glasgow. 

M. Pasteur describes in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Academy of Sciences for February 9th the 
virulent maladies of fowls. He states that the 
cholera of fowls may be prevented from becom- 
ing fatal by inoculation. M. Pasteur suggests 
that we should seek the destruction of phylloxera 
by inoculation of the vine with some microscopic 
fungus, and he invites the attention of naturalists 
and others interested in the cultivation of the 


. vine to the subject. 
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M. Léonce Reynaup, the eminent French 
engineer, whose lighthouse organization has 
been very generally adopted, has just died at 
the age of seventy-eight. 

M. Sarte-Crarre Devitte has resigned the 
Professorship of Chemistry at the Ecole Normale 
de Paris, after having occupied that chair for 
twenty-nine years. Prof. Troost has been ap- 
pointed his successor. 

WE have received the Reports of the Mining 
Surveyors and Registrars of Victoria for the 
quarter ending September 30th, 1879. The 
total quantity of gold got from alluvium and 
quartz reefs was 189,648 oz. 14 dwt. 


Ovr Lisbon Correspondent writes :—‘‘ The 
explorers Brito Capello and Ivens are now on 
their way from Africa in the steamer which ought 
to arrive here about the 4th of March. They 
are bringing a large collection of data and 
observations, which they will at once commence 
to prepare for publication. They will make a 
new map of the province of Angola, several 
parts of which were not hitherto thoroughly 
explored, and their geographical knowledge 
when published will be a treasure in its special 
kind, as both the travellers are men of high 
scientific attainments. Charts of their meteoro- 
logical and magnetic observations before reach- 
ing Bibé have already been published.—A 
statue® to the late Marquis Sa da Bandeira, the 
great promoter of African discovery, will be 
erected in the Praga de Dom Luiz, on the 
Lisbon embankment, or Aterro. The Duke de 
Palmella is at the head of the subscription list, 
and has devoted time and money to the object. 
Many subscriptions came from Brazil and more 
from Portugal, including a legacy for the statue 
left by Senor Brederode, the uncle of the duke. 
The honest, single-hearted soldier, Si da Ban- 
deira, who always had at heart the welfare of 
the colonies and did so much for their develop- 
ment, deserves a monument at the hands of the 
Portuguese nation. He was a man who counted 
many friends.” 


THe one hundredth anniversary of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, on 
the 26th of May next, will, no doubt, attract 
many foreign visitors. The Hon. C. F. Adams, 
President of the Academy, will give an address 
and have a reception afterwards. The company 
of one or more delegates from Cambridge Uni- 
versity is invited; if Profs. Kennedy and 
Adams could undertake the journey they would 
undoubtedly receive a most cordial welcome, 
and fitly represent Cambridge as delegates. 

THE American Journal of Science for January 
contains several valuable papers. Prof. J. N. 
Stockwell has one ‘On the Inequalities of the 
Moon’s Motion produced by the Oblateness 
of the Earth,’ and Dr. E. L. Nichols one ‘ Upon 
an Optical Method for the Measurement of High 
Temperatures.’ This Journal also gives the new 
regulations for the Geological Survey of the 
Public Domain, by which it is proposed to ex- 
tend the Survey to all the States. Prof. Elias 
Loomis, of Yale College, publishes in the Feb- 
ruary number of the same periodical his twelfth 
paper, ‘Contributions to Meteorology, being 
Results derived from an Examination of the 
Observations of the United States Signal Service 
and from other Sources.’ 

M. D. Cortapon has in the Comptes Rendus 
for January 19th a note entitled ‘Simplification 
des Appareils Audiphones Américains destinés 
aux Sourd-muets,’ which is well worthy the 
attention of all who are interested in the relief 
of the affliction of this melancholy class. 

We have received the Annales de la Société 
Géologique du Nord for 1878 and 1879, published 
at Lille. The volume contains a memoir on 
‘L’age de la Pierre aux Environs de Saint- 
Quentin,’ by M. Gosselet, and several papers on 
palzeontological subjects. 
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The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, March 6th. 5, Pall Mall 
East, from Ten till Five.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue. 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ERS in WATER COLOURS will shortly 
TH WINTER EXHIBITION, Open from 
.; Catalogue, 6d. 

H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAIN 
CLOSE their FOURTE 
Ten till Six —Admission, 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 8.W. 












The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 
Daily from Ten till Six.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 





DOR#’'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and: The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 3° 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ * House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls, 














SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S NEW FRESCO. 

Tue ‘‘ inauguration” of this large and beau- 
tiful public work has been delayed by the dark- 
ness of the season and the operations of the 
decorators, who are painting a frame about it. 
As in a few days the world will be admitted to 
see it, no time will be fitter than the present for 
describing the most important national mural 
painting produced in this country since Maclise 
finished ‘The Death of Nelson’ in the Royal 
Gallery at Westminster. Our readers already 
know that the P.R.A.’s masterpiece, for such 
this work truly is, fills the northern lunette 
of the eastern half of the South Court of the 
South Kensington Museum; the figures are 
larger than life, and very numerous. Mr. Gam- 
bier Parry’s ‘‘ spirit fresco,” the process em- 
ployed by the artist for the noble mural picture 
at Lyndhurst, has been used again for this occa- 
sion, because it has stood all tests for a long 
period, and, unliketrue fresco, has been found ac- 
commodating in the highest degree. It allows of 
the employment of all pigments, permits retouch- 
ing, and, being free from ‘‘ shine,” is admirably 
adapted for mural work on a large scale, which 
should be seen at any angle. A fresco of this 
kind may with ease and safety be cleaned, and 
effectually resistsatmospheric moisture. Whether 
it will defy the deteriorating influence of gas 
and the acid vapours which are given off by it 
remains to be seen. It is certain that no other 
mode of painting promises to endure so long. 

So much time has passed since we briefly 
described the general design of this work that 
it may be expedient to reconsider it in de- 
tail. The painter’s intention is to illustrate 
the “‘ Arts of War,” and to display the applica- 
tion of human skill to martial purposes—in this 
case to the defence of a city by its inmates. 
There are many ways of doing this : the P.R.A. 
has chosen the dramatic one, as best adapted for 
the decoration of such a place as the South Ken- 
sington Museum. A companion fresco, destined 
to illustrate the ‘‘ Arts of Peace,” is to be exe- 
cuted by Sir Frederick in the corresponding 
lunette, and, ultimately, the opposite lunettes 
of the same court may be appropriated to similar 
paintings of characteristic subjects. The scene 
before us is the entrance to a town or fortress of 
Italian Gothic architecture ; and the figures wear 
those Italian costumes of the fourteenth century 
which are dear to artists in designs of the early 
Renaissance. The effect of brilliant open day- 
light has been rendered with peculiar splendour ; 
the coloration is vivid, and in a bright, pure 
key; the treatment is at once severe and 
elegant, decorative and monumental, without 
archaism and without those Mantegnesque affec- 
tations of which we have seen much of late. The 
composition of the figures, not less than that of 
the chiaroscuro, general colouring, and light 
and shade, is architectonic ; the lines through- 
out and the arrangement of the groups are 
adapted to the pedimental form of the lunette ; 
even the shadow of the overhanging arch has 
been considered in the disposition of the white 
clouds and buildings in the distance. 

The portal to which we have just referred is 
accessible by a flight of steps, so broad that its 
landings extend before the whole foreground, 
while the several grades supply those varied 








elevations which are advantageous in a monu- 
mental composition, and most of all in a lunette 
which must be seen under a largearch. The prin- 
cipal group on our right of the foreground con- 
sists of young men who have gathered there to 
receive swords, which have been piled on the 
pavement in front. An armourer kneels with his 
back towards us, who seems to be distributing the 
weapons, and stoops to take one from the pile, 
while he talks to a young man who is girding up 
his loins. Several other soldiers are here. 
Some examine the swords they have selected, 
testing their edges, balancing their blades 
against their handles, while one tries the temper 
of his weapon by bending it, point downwards, 
against the pavement. This group is signalized 
by a mass of white in the centre, being the dress 
of a gentleman with a badge of herbage in his 
cap. <A corresponding mass is on the other side 
of the picture. Still more on our right three 
men are trying steel cross-bows, and winding 
the strings with winches. They are all in atti- 
tudes varied to suit the pedimental form of the 
lunette. A page, carrying a helmet, looks on at 
the last-named group. Two energetic armourers 
are busily shaping new blades on an anvil. 

In the centre of the whole composition, 
and a little removed from the front, is a 
warrior wearing over his complete armour a 
long hooded cloak of pale citron colour; he 
turns slowly towards the steps which lead to 
the portal, carries a drawn sword under one 
of his arms, and seems to be looking at the 
spectator. Behind him, and seen in the 
mid distance through the open archway in 
the wall, are two knights armed cap-d-pie, the 
one on a russet, the other on a grey horse ; 
their figures are relieved on the white banner 
which, blazoned with a crowned rampant 
lion or, flutters in the air. Above the gate is 
a watch-tower, with machicolations, loopholes, 
and the city’s escutcheon in full colours. On our 
left of the gate, and separated from the large 
group of swordsmen by an interval of the fore- 
ground without figures, is a party of gentlemen 
who are trying on their armour. One of these 
adjusts a greave on his left leg, and, turning 
backwards as he looks over his shoulder, talks 
to the armourer kneeling behind him, and nearer 
to us. The speaker raises his heel and bends to 
see how the armour fits there, while he sup- 
ports himself on the shoulder of a comrade. 
The other greave lies on the step. Its owner's 
armour is white, enriched by reflections 
from surrounding draperies of the same, and 
deeper tints of blue, purple, red ; his own dress 
comprises white sleeves and light hose of a rich 
medium blue. The armourer’s costume is of 
two purples, with a black apron ; his tawny skin 
is bronzed by smoke and fire, and contrasts 
strongly with the ruddy and blonde faces about 
him. The next group comprises a youth, who is 
consulting a spurrier about the fitting of a spur 
on his heel; he wears a white jerkin and red hose. 
The former piece of costume, combining with 
his neighbour’s breastplate and ample sleeves of 
nearly the same colour, supplies the mass of 
white on this side of the composition which is 
complementary to the white on the other side. 
The spurrier stoops to examine his employer’s 
heel; the latter, a spirited-looking youth, bends 
sideways, with extended arm, and points to the 
defect. Behind these are two soldiers, trying 
on their helmets. The next group on our 
left consists of a magnificent figure of a stal- 
wart knight, in golden armour cap-i-pie, and 
his two pages, who adjust his breastplate 
and pauldrons. Still further in the same 
direction the composition terminates in the 
figure of a young warrior, who, placing one 
hand on a huge column which closes the view, 
bends sidelong, and, raising his heel, adjusts the 
spur with which it is armed. In front of the 
last figure, and extending along the foreground 
towards the centre, is a numerous group of 
females seated on the floor, and embroidering 
abanner. ‘Their attitudes are extremely various, 
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and their faces are full of character and rich in 
expression. 

Seen over the lower walls of the portal, and in 
balconies on each side, are groups of figures ; here 
they bear shields, there they bear banners, one 
of which is displayed, while other persons are in 
consultation. Beyond, and higher than all the 
men and women of the composition, we see over 
the balcony the tall, dark cypresses and other 
trees, the many towers of the fortress, and an 
azure sky, which is barred with white and 
lustrous clouds and is full of sunlight. 

To any one familiar with the artistic style of 
the President it is needless to say that this 
fresco is exceedingly refined. It is a master- 
piece of accomplished art; it is monumental, but 
not austere. Broad, luminous, and homogeneous, 
the effect and general tone of the painting leave 
nothing to be desired in that respect. It exhibits 
rare solidity, its types are fine, and exclude any 
element that is less than beautiful ; the actions 
are graceful, and diversified in energy and cha- 
racter. Artists will be charmed by the keeping 
and completeness of the whole, effect, tone, 
colour, and light and shade. In short, it may be 
said that here is a very fine illustration of culture 
in art, backed by a rare sense of what is beau- 
tiful and graceful in invention, treatment, and 
all technical qualities. Grace abounds, but with 
all its refinement there is not the least lack of 
character or strength. In the quality last named 
it is by far the most fortunate of Sir Frederick’s 
productions. Having described in detail its 
dramatic elements, it is needless to say more on 
that head. The artist had a great opportunity, 
and has achieved a great success. 





THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, DUDLEY GALLERY. 


An exhibition of this character leaves but 
few distinct impressions. Respectable, grace- 
ful mediocrity produces a generally agreeable 
impression, which does not last, and is soon 
replaced by regret at the lack of ambition and of 
that higher culture which distinguishes the artist 
proper from the amateur who is only half in 
earnest, the student from the lounger. It is 
true that twenty years ago no such level was 
attained as is now reached, but it is equally 
true that twenty years hence probably no higher 
one will have been discovered by the easy-going 
methods in vogue here. 

Among the few pictures which show traces of 
searching studiesare the works of two ladies whose 
contributions we shall notice before the others. 
Miss Edith Martineau has often been admired 
for the care and devotion to nature which her 
pictures display, the pathos of the expressions, 
and her technical knowledge. Of these qualities 

Give me a look, give mea face, 
which is now No. 94 in the Grosvenor Exhibition, 
affords ample proofs. A better, because more 
ambitious, production is now before us in ‘* What 
shall it be?” (No. 170), where a serious, if not 
sad, violinist in a rich deep-red gown thus answers 
a request for music. The modelling and draw- 
ing of her face and hands, the draughtsman- 
ship of the drapery and the violin, are admir- 
able ; more acceptable still is the tenderness of 
the expression, marked on seemingly quivering 
lips, and eyes which bear traces of 
Tears, idle tears. 
Miss Martineau’s carnations are too dark, if not 
dingy ; a very low and, in this instance, too red 
key has been adopted. As in the aboye-men- 
tioned No. 94 yellow drapery was suited with 
excessively brown flesh, so the red dress of the 
violinist before us did not need flesh so red and 
weather-beaten. We recommend to the visitor 
this artist’s 
What aileth thee ? whom waitest thou ? 

(459).—The other lady painter is Miss Kate 
Greenaway, to whom the world owes some 
charming illustrations in books. Her Spring- 
time (333) illustrates humanity and the year in 
a series of five decorative panels of boys and 











girls variously engaged. The figures show con- 
siderable learning and consummate care; the 
colouring throughout is bright and cheerful, but 
not gay ; the actions are a little stiff, and even 
the extraordinarily faithful and natural treat- 
ment affected throughout has not rendered the 
attitudes and the expressions so animated 
as they will be when Miss Greenaway learns 
to paint with masterly facility and pre- 
cision. The type of form she has adopted is 
faithful rather than fine, her faces and figures 
are common, not to say a little vulgar, and all 
her solid workmanship has not evolved a style 
which need not be the less true because it is 
noble.—Miss Hipkins, another painstaking lady, 
deserves honourable mention by her Looking 
out for a Customer (48).—We cannot but praise 
Miss J. Moore’s Study (97) of still life, com- 
prising a vase of bluish glass, peacock’s feather, 
and other objects, all painted with rich and 
brilliant tints, harmoniously grouped in ordered 
chiaroscuro with telling effect. Her Lemons 
and Magnolia (341), though over green, is first 
rate.—Miss E. Redgrave’s Kensington, from the 
Gardens (173), old houses and trees in bright 
spring sunlight, with strong blue shadows on an 
emerald lawn, is very solid and pure ; the sky 
is dull.—Miss E. Beale’s capital Une Citoyenne 
de V An IT. (478) deserves a better place than it 
has.—A Serious Case (657), by Miss C. Paterson, 
is full of humour and spirit, and reminds us, 
not unpleasantly, of F. Walker’s style and feel- 
ing. A little girl in an old-fashioned bonnet 
consults a boy physician, in a ‘Queen Anne” 
costume and holding a medicine phial, about 
the case of her dismembered doll. If there are 
more works by ladies as good as these and we 
have overlooked them we beg the artists’ for- 
giveness, because we have shown that the Dudley 
Gallery proves the needlessness of an exhibition 
of female artists only, Here ladies need fear no 
male competition. 

We examine the following pictures in the 
order of the Catalogue. Mr. F. Slocombe’s 
Pensées d’Amour (12) is pretty.—The Sultan’s 
Fowls (16), flamingoes on the edge of a pool, is 
bright in colour and slight in handling, but it 
is well drawn; the work of Mr. H. H. Johnston. 
—Mr. H. Moore, always happy in landscape, 
has chosen a new vein for A Break in the Mist 
(44) over a moorland and trees; it is a capital 
study of grey tones with sunny vapours. 
Early Morning, with heavy Dew, (60) shows 
meadows, with a line of trees rising above the 
ground mist. The picture has a very broad 
effect ; there is charming local colour in the 
tarnished silver of the clouds and luminous sky. 
Saving Wreckage (602) displays ripe studies 
directed by a pictorial motive. These are cha- 
racteristics of the rarest order here.—Another 
picture by Miss Edith Martineau could not be 
classed with those we named before, but its 
good qualities claim a place for it here. It is 
called Annie and Puck (45); and represents a 
little girl with a kitten, the latter being full of 
movement and true to the life, whereas the face 
of the former lacks spirit, and, although capitally 
painted, is laboured.—Mr. A. Rotch has con- 
tributed a bright study of architecture in sun- 
light, being the Court of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence (72), with brilliantly coloured decora- 
tions on the walls.—Mr. J. C. Moore’s portraits 
of children, of which there are several here, 
charm every visitor, but they are mannered, and, 
with all their agreeable colour, clear tones, and 
harmony, areslightly and thinly painted ; the faces 
lack animation ; the figures, which seem pinned 
flat on the walls behind them, need to move; the 
light and shade of these pictures are sometimes 
hard to understand. We may mention No. 84, 
Daughters of A. P. Heywood, Esq. , in red dresses. 
Theresa (326) is a capital sketch rather than a com- 
plete picture.—A Study of Herrings (92), by Mr. 
A. G. Adams, is very solid and like nature. It 
is a pity to paint herrings when graceful and 
vividly tinted mackerel are available for art. It 
was characteristic of Turner that he painted 














a mackerel with all his powers, whereas W. 
Hunt was satisfied with a herring.—A Drowsy 
Land (89), by Mr. A. Parsons, is a charming 
representation, remarkable for its solidity and 
clear atmosphere, of a full marshland stream, 
crossed by a wooden bridge. We admire 
Summer Evening (128), by the same.—Mr. W. 
Morgan’s Blind Beggars, Twnis (142), a group 
seated by a wall, suggests the lamp, but is 
animated in design and ably drawn.—Mr. A. B. 
Donaldson’s Busy Vrous, Dordrecht (151), a 
bright picture of a vista of a canal between 
lines of houses, is clear and effective; but the 
sky crushes the buildings.—No. 152, Mr. C. 
Earle’s The Armed Knight, Land’s End, a 
famous rock, is brilliant, and the sea is full of 
motion. His Lizard Lighthouse (297) is a first- 
rate example of its kind, with a very elaborate 
foreground of herbage. 

Among the few humorous pictures here which 
evince spirit and original conception Mr. G. R. 
Leftwich’s Coming of Age of a Strolling Actress 
(195) is probably the best. A pair of vagrants, 
one being a buxom damsel, dance at the side of 
a dingy caravan while, much to the astonish- 
ment of two “‘ respectable” ladies, it advances 
along a village street, followed by another 
van. The driver of the leading vehicle is 
a girl, who fiddles vigorously as she goes. 
—Mr. Cabianca’s picture of Sisters of Charity 
(206), in their white hoods, and standing by an 
old sunny wall, is showy and broad ; it is un- 
natural in colour and forced in effect.—Mr. J. 
Knight’s Bye-path o’er the Moor (215) reminds 
us of his excellent large picture in the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. The effect is 
veiled evening sunlight.—Mr. H. Goodwin’s 
Last Leaves (267) gives with great tenderness 
and truth the character of a late autumnal land- 
scape ; the scene is the Close of Lichfield, in a 
sunny, misty twilight, with contrasted ruddy 
illumination and broad, deep, bluish shadows 
on the cathedral, its spires and towers: a 
solid and genuine picture, remarkable here 
because pathetic suggestions are combined with 
capital execution. — A Lancashire Farmyard 
(279), by Mr. McDougal, shows sharp defini- 
tion of the forms, a clear, precise mode of 
draughtsmanship, brilliant illumination, and good 
and faithful colour. But it is exceptionally 
hard, and the perspective is imperfect. It is 
too formal to be agreeable.—There is capital 
painting of a russet hunter and several hounds 
in Mr. J. J. Richardson’s ‘‘ No Fox here to-day” 
(298), a red-coated sportsman at a cover side.— 
Mr. E. R. Hughes’s Young England in Italy 
(316), a boy in a fisherman’s blue guernsey 
carrying oranges in a basket while walking in 
the portico of a sunlit garden, is solid, fairty 
well drawn, strong and rich in colour, and 
altogether vivid: a true picture, but a 
poor design. —M. C. Maccari’s 4 Flower 
on the Lomb of Raphael (413) depicts, with 
a strong reminiscence of the mannerisms of 
Fortuny, two figures, a lady and child, m 
‘‘dashing”’ modern costumes, standing in the 
Pantheon. The design does not explain itself. 
The dresses and mural decorations are hard in 
their textures, deficient in repose of colour, 
tone, light and shade, and faulty even in the 
arrangement of the folds of the draperies. On 
the other hand, much learning and consider- 
able tact are displayed. The architecture is first 
rate.—We commend The Phantom Ship (441), 
by Mr. W. H. Overend, as showing a spon- 
taneous conception of ‘a powerful melo-dramatic 
subject. The ghastly moon looks, so to say, at 
the condemned vessel and furious waves from 
between masses of flying scud and wreaths 0f 
cloud which are urged past by the furio: ] 
which tears the sea.—In Mr. Glens 
Bay (599), a calm, the painting ¢ 
is beautiful, and thundery weather 
—Mr. J. E. Rogers’s Old Mortality 
churchyard scene, which is very refully 
painted.—Mr. W. Crane’s With Pipe 
(555), two imperfectly drawn female ie 
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seated in an unnatural, unpictorial landscape, 
is not one of his best productions, but, on 
the contrary, an example of an unwholesome 
kind of art, very unsound in technical respects, 
and not so agreeable nor elegant as it might be.— 
We have much enjoyed A Corner of my Library 
(643), by Mr. Spiers, a carefully painted heap 
of old books, and Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s two 
landscapes, Nos. 647 and 648; Mr. J. Clark’s 
Preparing for Market (70); and Mr. Darvall’s 
Venetian Vegetable Boat (486). 





SALE. 

Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 21st inst. the following pictures :—J. Webb, 
Anglesea, Beaumaris in the Distance, 1991. ; 
Scheveningen, 112/. F. R. Pickersgill, The 


Arrest of the Duke of Carrara, 115/. J. B. 
Burgess, An Algerian Beauty, 115). A. E. 


Mulready, ‘‘The Backward Course” (set of 
three), A Sunny Day, A Rainy Afternoon, A 
Wintry Eve, 126/.; ‘‘From Country to Town,” 
1521. G. Cole, Windsor Castle, from Eton 
Meadows, 131/. T. G. Linnell, A Gipsies’ Camp, 
11351. J. Holland, Rouen, 304/. F. A. Bridgman, 
In the Days of Rameses, 1621. Sir J. Gilbert, 
Family Card-Party, 2251. T. 8S. Cooper, Cows in 
a Landscape, 225). P. Graham, Neevie Neevie 
Nock Nack, 126]. Colin Hunter, A Sea-Coast 
and Fisher-Boys, 126/. E. Hayes, Dublin Bay, 
115]. J. Pettie, The Hour, 525/. Sir David 
Wilkie, Escape of Mary Queen of Scots from 
Loch Leven Castle, 7351. T. Faed, ‘God Bless it,” 
420]. W. Miiller, The Old Snuff-Mill, Stapleton, 
787l. F. Holl, The Deserter, 346/. KE. Frere, 
The Proposal, 178/. P. Nasmyth, A Landscape, 
126]. F. Goodall, In the Desert, 137]. J. M. W. 
Turner, A Coast Scene, 126/.; The Brides of 
Venice, 4201. 








Fine-Art Gossip, 

Str Freperick Leicuton, long occupied by 
the picture we describe on another page, will be 
represented at the Royal Academy by less im- 
portant but highly characteristic works of small 
dimensions. One of these we have already de- 
scribed ; it remains as yet without a name, but 
may for this occasion be called ‘The Sisters,’ 
because it depicts a tall, beautiful damsel in a 
rich green Oriental robe over a white one, leaning 
backwards against, and supported by placing 
both her hands on, a low wall, on the top of 
which stands a little child, stooping in an 
attitude full of glee over the upraised face of 
her senior, and caressing her with a petulant 
affection which is most charmingly rendered. 
The attitmdes are full of spirit and grace; 
the composing of the figures is one of the 
P.R.A.’s most fortunate efforts. The next 
picture is very small, and may by-and-by be 
known as the ‘ Nymph of the Spring.’ It repre- 
sents the erect figure of a Naiad standing on the 
sandy margin of her ‘‘ well,” and naked, except 
where long white drapery falls before and nearly 
conceals one half of her form. She is 

arayd, or rather disarayd, 

All in a vele of silk and silver thin 

That hid no whit her alabaster skin, 

But rather shewd more white, if more might bee: 

More subtile web Arachne cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets, that oft we woven see 

Of scorched deaw, do not in all the ayre more lightly flee. 
Holding the ‘‘ vele” high against her chin and 
before her breasts, the Naiad’s arms are pressed 
against her sides; the elbows approximate, the 
forearms being nearly upright and parallel. The 
face is turned a little downwards, but her lower 
limbs are straight and upright, so that the 
feet are side by side. It is a delicate study 
of blonde carnations and white, with a dark 
cavernous background. The next picture is 
called ‘Stephanotis,’ and represents at three- 
quarters length the figure of a damsel of 
voluptuous form in a semi-transparent yellow 
dress, finely adapted to the contours within. 
This painting has a Greck architectural back- 
ground. ‘The White Sultana’ shows a very 
fair damsel, a European member of an Oriental 





harem—prize of war or slave-dealer’s capture— 
standing before a little girl who holds a mirror, 
while the former, in an attitude of perfect grace, 
binds a richly embroidered scarf about her own 
head; both her hands are thus engaged, and 
her face bends sideways towards the glass. 
Her dress is a pale sea-green, embroidered. 
The last picture reminds us of the painter's 
‘ Actea,’ the “‘chaste Actea,” as Spenser styled 
the Nereid of the beach.* The work now in 
question bears the name of Psamathe, another 
Nereid, who had special charge of the sands, 
and in ‘ The Faerie Queene’ is thus named with 
her sisters :— 

Fresh Alimeda deckt with girlond greene, 

Hyponeo with salt-bedewed wrests ; 

Laomedia like the chrystall sheene : 

Liagoré much praisd for wise behests ; 

And Psamathé for her brode snowy brests ; 

Cimo; Eupompé; and Themisté iust. 
Psamathe sits on the shore, her back towards 
us, and she seems to be gazing on the island 
rocks which appear dimly on the summer-heated 
horizon. The blue-green waves extend from 
the sand, where they lapse in lines of foam, and, 
spreading, creep near the feet of the Nereid. 

THE prize competition drawings of the Maga- 

zine of Art are now on private view at Messrs. 
Howell & James’s galleries, Regent Street. 


WE have received from Messrs. J. S. & A. B. 
Wyon, 287, Regent Street, an impression from 
their die of the prize medal for the Sydney 
International Exhibition, a work which is pro- 
duced in two sizes, and on the obverse repre- 
sents a female figure typical of the colony 
of New South Wales, holding a wreath in one 
hand, while the other rests on an escutcheon ; 
at her feet are appropriate implements ; in the 
background is the Exhibition building, which 
appears to have been less hideous than most of 
its class. The design is tame, and the action 
of the figure lacks dignity and energy. Techni- 
cally speaking, the execution is more than 
respectable, although the arms are a little clumsy. 
The reverse, on which is a wreath of flowers 
native to the colony, is marked by care and 
considerable finish and feeling for nature. We 
should have preferred a simpler design for this 
wreath and a conventional architectonic treat- 
ment. 

Tue Council of the Institute of Art have 
invited us to a private view of works in the 
galleries, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, on 
the 27th inst. The exhibition of these examples, 
which are mostly due to ladies, will be opened 
to the world on Monday next. 

Tue death of the German mural painter Herr 
Franz Hellweger is recorded as having occurred 
at Innsbriick. He was employed in the Lud- 
wigskirche at Munich, and assisted Cornelius ; 
his age was sixty-seven. 

Tue new report of the Director of the National 
Gallery contains nothing of general interest in 
addition to details about acquisitions, the sub- 
stance of which we have already published. The 
legacy of 24,000/. by Mr. Francis Clarke is 
being looked after by the Treasury. The inte- 
rest is to be appropriated to the purchase of 
pictures. The Treasury has agreed to allow 
100/. a year for additions to the Art Library. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ A short time 
since, while some men were digging in a bog on 
the west coast of Mayo, they came upon two 
Keltic tiaras (? minds or gorgets) of pure gold. 
One was broken and otherwise injured, pro- 
bably in the act of digging; the other was 
secured quite perfect and in fine preservation. 
Both were sold to a dealer in a neighbouring 
town ; the broken one was sent to London as 
old gold. The perfect one, however, was 
rescued in time, and is now in the possession 
of Mr. Dugan, of Parsonstown, local secretary 
to the Archeological Society. The shape is 
erescentic, hence the term ‘lunula’ applied 
by archzologists to ornaments of this kind. 
The surface is covered with fine ornamenta- 
tion of the chevron and dog-tooth pattern, 





and symmetrically crimpled or folded. The 
diameter is eight inches, and the weight about 
two ounces.” ' 


THE Trustees of Sir John Soane’s Museum 
have decided that, during April, May, June, 
and July, the museum should be opened to the 
public on four days, instead of three days, a 
week, such days being Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. 


An exhibition, promoted by the City of 
London Society of Artists, will be opened to the 
public on the Ist prox., at two o’clock, in the 
Hall of the Skinners Company, Dowgate Hill. 


Tue Sub-Commission for England in con- 
nexion with the Exhibition of Gold and Silver 
Work, which, as we have already announced, is 
to be held at Amsterdam in April, May, and 
June, consists of the Netherlands Minister, 
Lord Reay, Sir George Dasent, and Mr. Wilfred 
J. Cripps. Messrs. Elkington & Co. have been 
appointed English agents by the Central Com- 
mission, and will undertake (free of any cost to 
the owners) the packing, insuring, transmission, 
and safe return of all objects that may be 
accepted by the English Sub-Commission on 
loan for exhibition. 


M. Rason has accepted a commission from 
the French Government to engrave, for 
15,000 fr., Pils’s picture of ‘ Rouget de Lisle 
singing the Marseillaise.’ For 10,000fr. M. 
Braquemont is to engrave Delacroix’s ‘ Boissy 
d’Anglas’; M. Jacquemart will receive 5,000 fr. 
for engraving the ‘Silence’ of M. de St. Mar- 
ceau; M. Waltner is to engrave the ‘ Portrait 
de Femme,’ by M. C. Duran. 


Tue Art Library at South Kensington has 
recently been enriched by the purchase of a very 
curious illustrated volume, entitled ‘ Libro de 
Geometrica Practica y Traga,’ &c., Madrid, 1589, 
‘* compuesto per Juan de Aleja,” and comprising 
on the title-page a curious woodcut portrait of 
that worthy in the act of cutting cloth for a coat 
by the ‘‘ geometrical ” method and device, which 
it was the chief object of his life to commend 
to his brethren of the craft of tailoring. He 
was a very austere and resolute personage, and 
wrote from a high standpoint in respect to his 
craft. The Spanish text is embellished with 
numerous diagrams and complete instructions 
for ‘‘ cutting out.” 


Mr. G. A. Rogers, on behalf of the ‘* Exhi- 
bition of Fine Arts, 1880,” to be held in the 
Albert Hall, of which he is one of the honorary 
secretaries, appeals to owners of rare and 
beautiful wood carvings who may be willing to 
lend them for afew months. Many possessors 
have already promised to lend such examples ; 
it is desired to borrow more. Those who will 
lend are begged to communicate with Mr. Went- 
worth Cole at the Albert Hall, who will furnish 
further particulars. 


Tue Louvre has received several important 
acquisitions of late. . Chief of these are two 
pictures bought by the State: 1, the famous 
‘La Baigneuse,’ by Ingres, price 60,000 francs ; 
2, the most effective ‘ Portrait de Madame la 
Comtesse de Barck,’ by Regnault, of which 
there is a tine etching by M. Waltner, price 
20,000 francs. Besides these are, says the 
Chronique des Arts, an Italian coffer (cassone) 
covered with paintings, and dated 1421, given 
by M. C. Stein; an altar pavement of faience 
in the taste of Giovanni da Undine, with the 
date 1537, given by M. Beurdeley ; a very good 
picture by one of the Le Nains ; and an enamel 
coffer, mounted in gold, of the style of Louis 
XV., found in the Summer Palace at Pekin. 
The latter two were, with less important objects, 
bequeathed by M. P. de Saint-Albin, who died 
at the end of last year. 
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THE WEEK. 
Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
Sr. JamEs’s HaLL.—Philharmonic Society. 
Crystal PALACE.—Saturday Afternoon Concerts. 
Sr. JAMEs’s HAaLL.—Monday Popular Concert. 
Sr. JAMEs’s HaLit.—Madlle. Janotha’s Recital. 


By the production of Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ in 
English last Thursday week Mr. Carl Rosa 
redeemed the last of the promises of his 
prospectus. It is so common to find that 
ampresarit announce at the opening of an 
operatic season works which never come to 
a hearing, that it is only due to Mr. Rosa to 
say that to this rule he is a conspicuous 
and honourable exception. We believe we 
are correct in saying that he has never 
yet failed to produce a work which he has 
once promised. In the present case, the 
announcements for the season now approach- 
ing its termination included four operas the 
preparation of which involved much heavy 
work for all concerned. To mount four 
such pieces as ‘ Mignon,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ and ‘ Aida,’ within 
a few weeks of one another, was no light 
task; and had the promises been only par- 
tially redeemed, every allowance would have 
been made for the difficulties of the director. 
It is, therefore, the more creditable to Mr. 
Rosa that in every case has he kept his 
word, and, further, that the works referred 
to have been produced in each instance with 
a completeness of ensemble and a careful 
attention to mise en scéne which have left 
absolutely nothing to desire. The perform- 
ance of ‘Aida’ may compare, whether in 
gorgeousness of stage effect or in general 
excellence of the musical rendering, with 
any of the previous achievements of the 
company. The music is so well known 
through its frequent performances in Italian 
that our remarks may now be confined to 
the rendering of the work by Mr. Rosa’s 
artists. The part of the captive princess 
was undertaken by Miss Minnie Hauk, 
whose impersonation was throughout excel- 
lent. Especially praiseworthy was her 
acting in the duet with Amneris in the 
second act, and in the great scene with her 
father in the third. Miss Josephine Yorke 
as Amneris again proved (as in her Ortrud) 
what rapid progress she has made in her 
profession. <A finer performance could not 
have been wished for. Mr. Ludwig was 
admirable as Amonasro, avoiding altogether 
the buffoonery with which some of the 
Italian artists who have essayed the part 
have disfigured it. Mr. Ludwig never 
allowed his audience to forget that if a 
savage he was still a king, and his bearing 
was always stately and dignified. Mr. 
Joseph Maas sang the music of Radames to 
perfection ; but he unfortunately does not 
appear to have the slightest idea of acting, 
and from this point of view his performance 
must be pronounced a failure. Mr. Conly’s 
fine bass voice was heard to advantage in 
the part of Ramfis, and Mr. O’Mahony, a 
new-comer, as to whose qualifications judg- 
ment must be deferred till he is heard in 
amore important part, was the King. As 
already mentioned, the opera was splendidly 
put on the stage, and both chorus and 
orchestra were as excellent as usual. 

Herr Scharwenka, the Polish pianist and 
composer, made his first appearance at the 
Philharmonic Concerts on Thursday week, 





when he played his own Pianoforte Concerto 
in B flat minor. The exceeding beauty and 
originality of this work were recognized by 
musicians when it was performed at the 
Crystal Palace, first by Mr. Dannreuther 
and afterwards by the composer himself, 
and further examples of Herr Scharwenka’s 
genius as a writer for the orchestra would 
be gladly welconfed. A MS. overture, 
entitled ‘Mountain, Lake, and Moorland,’ 
by Mr. Harold Thomas, was performed for 
the first time at this concert, and proved to 
be a very pleasing composition. The fanci- 
ful title is indicative in a general way of 
its style, which is pastoral, though by no 
means conventional. The themes are charm- 
ing, and the orchestration remarkable for 
refinement and delicacy of colour. The 
piece reflects the tender lyrical manner of 
Sterndale Bennett, of whom Mr. Thomas 
was a pupil. An overture to ‘As You Like 
It’ is the only other orchestral work from 
his hand that has come before the public. 
The remainder of Thursday’s concert may 
be dismissed without comment. 

Brahms’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor 
was the most important number at last 
Saturday’s Crystal Palace concert. Owing, 
no doubt, largely to the extreme difficulty of 
the solo part, this work is not often heard in 
public. It had been twice previously given 
at Sydenham, the more recent occasion being 
in 1875, when Miss Marie Krebs was the 
pianist. The concerto can hardly be con- 
sidered one of its composer’s most successful 
efforts. Excepting the second subject of the 
first movement and the opening of the 
adagio, the chief themes are wanting in 
charm; and though the workmanship 
is interesting and clever, the general 
effect produced is heavy. The spirit of 
romance which breathes through Brahms’s 
best works—his sextets, piano quartets, 
‘Schichsalslied,’ and others—is seldom to be 
felt here; the music is more laboured, and 
appears to come rather from the head than 
from the heart. The very trying pianoforte 
part was played by Herr Barth, who made 
his first appearance at the Crystal Palace, 
though he was heard a few years since in 
London, at one of the Philharmonic Concerts. 
Herr Barth by his performance proved himself 
a pianist of the firstrank. Besides possessing 
a technique equal to all the demands made 
upon it by a most exacting work, the player 
evinced a large amount of musical feeling. 
Both expression and style were all that could 
be wished. ‘The only other feature of this 
concert requiring special notice was the first 
performance of Bazzini’s overture to ‘ King 
Lear.’ Signor Bazzini is best known in this 
country as an eminent violinist, but he also 
holds a high position ix Italy as a composer, 
and is Professor of Harmony and Counter- 
point at the Royal Academy at Milan. His 
overture is singularly unlike the usual style 
of Italian music, and shows more affinity 
with the German school. It is strictly pro- 
gramme music, the form being dictated by 
the nature of the subject. For this reason 
it is difficult to grasp it fully at a single 
hearing. All that is possible to say is that 
it is full of original and beautiful ideas, 
and that the instrumentation is masterly. 
Further criticism must be postponed till it 
has beeri heard again. Beethoven’s First 
Symphony and the overture to the ‘Flying 


Dutchman’ were the remaining orchestral | 





pieces on Saturday, and Mr. Edward Lloyd 
was the vocalist. 

The name of Anton Dvoraék, which ap- 
peared for the first time in the programmes 
of the Popular Concerts last Monday, was 
as little known in Germany three years ago 
as it is at present in this country. Born in 
a little village not far from Prague in 1841, 
Dvorak, like many another young musician, 
remained for years unknown, till Johannes 
Brahms, on making the acquaintance of 
some of his compositions in 1877, interested 
himself in his behalf, and brought his works 
under the notice of some of the leading 
German publishers. Among these was a 
Sextet for strings, which Herr Joachim in- 
troduced to a London audience on Monday 
evening. So far as can be judged froma 
single work, the new composer possesses 
very considerable individuality of style. 
His music is said by German critics to be 
thoroughly Slavonic in character; and cer- 
tain passages in the sextet remind us in 
their general tone of Schubert’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, though, be it said, without direct: 
imitation. The influence of Schubert, and 
occasionally of Schumann, is to be traced in 
Dvoradk’s music, but his themes have a dis- 
tinct character of their own. The form of 
the sextet is not very regular. It consists 
of the usual four movements, but the first 
and second are treated with very consider- 
able freedom. The first movement appears 
on a single hearing the least satisfactory 
portion of the work. Its chief themes are 
interesting, but it is somewhat diffuse; and 
the composer seems deficient in the power 
of so developing his music as to form it into 
an organic whole. The slow movement, 
though too fragmentary, and much broken 
up by episodes and changes of time, is ex- 
tremely interesting. Here the Slavonic 
element already mentioned is very notice- 
able. The scherzo, oddly enough entitled 
‘Furiant,’ is very charming, and in style 
not unlike Schubert; while a set of varia- 
tions on a highly original theme brings this 
important work to a close. The performance, 
in which Herr Joachim was supported by 
Messrs. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, Pezze, and 
Piatti, was perfect throughout, and its re- 
ception by the audience most cordial. The 
work possesses sufficient character to stimu- 
late curiosity as to the other compositions of 
its author. A new vocalist, Mr. Max Fried- 
liinder, appeared at this concert. He pos- 
sesses an excellent baritone voice, which 
(presumably from nervousness) seemed 
scarcely under his full control on this 
occasion. He will probably be hereafter 
heard to greater advantage. Beethoven’s 
Trio for strings in G, and his ‘ Pastoral’ 
Sonata, finely played by Mr. Halle, com- 
pleted the programme. 

Mdlle. Janotha has in a short space of 
time come to be regarded as a pianist of the 
highest rank. This position she has won 
not by the exhibition of extraordinary exe- 
cutive powers, nor by any startling or novel 
readings of standard works, but by her 
pessession in no ordinary measure of those 
rare qualities, a poetic insight into the 
meaning of the composers whose thoughts 
she interprets, and a charm of style which 
captivates the listener far more than any 
mere display of manipulative power. Until 
Thursday last Mdlle. Janotha had not given 
a pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall, and 
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to this fact may be partly attributed the 
very large audience which assembled to hear 
her. It may be remembered that a recital 
announced in November last had to be 
abandoned for the time, in consequence of 
a disablement, which prevented Mdlle. 
Janotha from appearing in public for 
several weeks. The programme of Thurs- 
day was of singular brevity; indeed in this 
respect it may be considered unique. It 
contained but the following items: Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata; a Bourrée, in 
A minor, of Bach; Chopin’s Scherzo, in B 
minor ; Schumann’s ‘ Carnaval,’ Op. 9; and 
a duet for two pianos, by Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt. The sonata was the least satis- 
factory portion of the performance. The 
adagio was taken too fast, and the succeed- 
ing movement too slow, while the finale was 
not played with sufficient vigour to be effec- 
tive. On the other hand, Chopin’s scherzo 
was rendered to perfection, and some of the 
‘Carnaval’ numbers were exquisitely given. 
Mr. Goldschmidt’s duet consists of an intro- 
duction in & flat minor, and an allegro in 
waltz time inthe major key. Itis a brilliant 
piece, and the composer, who had joined 
Mdlle. Janotha in its execution, obtained a 
recall. 











Rlusical Gossip, 


Some further particulars concerning the forth- 
coming Richter Concerts have been issued. 
The dates of the performances are May 10th, 
20th, 24th, 27th, 31st, June 3rd, 7th, 10th, and 
14th. The list of orchestral works to be per- 
formed is very extensive, comprising, besides 
the nine symphonies of Beethoven, Liszt’s 
‘ Hunnenschlacht’ and ‘ Faust,’ Schubert’s 
No. 8, in B minor, and No. 9, in c, Schumann’s 
in p minor, Brahms’s No. 2, in p, a Serenade 
by Fuchs, a Concert Overture by Herr Henschel, 
Wagner’s ‘Faust’ and ‘ Meistersinger’ overtures, 
and his ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ and symphonies by 
Haydn and Mozart. The orchestra will consist 
of one hundred performers, under the leadership 
of Herr Hermann Franke. It will be seen that 
no important novelties are promised, but the 
scheme is nevertheless likely to awaken a large 
amount of interest by reason of the unique 
qualities of Herr Richter as an orchestral con- 
ductor. 

TADAME JENNY Vrarp-Lovts gave her second 
Matinée of Chamber Music at the Steinway 
Hall on Friday afternoon. The chief items of 
the programme were Raff’s Sonata, Op. 78, for 
piano and violin ; Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53; 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations for two 
pianos; Rubinstein’s Sonata, Op. 18, for piano 
and violoncello; and a Trio by the lady who 
writes under the name of ‘‘ Angelina.” 

Mr. Kvuur’s Musical Festival at Brighton 
has been continued during the past week. On 
Thursday week (the 19th) Rossini’s ‘ Moses in 
Egypt’ was given for the first time in Brighton, 
and on Saturcyy Sir Michael Costa conducted 
a performance of his ‘Naaman.’ Miscellaneous 
concerts with excellent programmes were given 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings. On the 
latter a new Symphony (MS.), by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, was produced, under the direction 
of the composer. An opportunity will doubt- 
less be afforded before long of hearing the new 
work in London, when its merits can be dis- 
cussed. 

THE twelfth (the last but two) of the present 
series of Ballad Concerts was given at St. 
James's Hall on Wednesday evening. The 
vocalists announced were Miss Mary Tavies, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Miss Damian, 
Messrs. E. Lloyd, R. Hollins, Santley, and 
Maybrick, and the London Vocal Union. 











Dr. Hans von Bitow has been appointed 
director of the music at the theatre of Meinin- 
gen, and enters on his duties on the 1st prox. 

Mapame Axpant has been singing in ‘ Lucia’ 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, with 
great success. 
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LYCEUM — MERCH vet of VENICE.’ 

Every Evening at 5 o'cloc 

SHYLOCK, Mit InV ING: PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 
March. 

Box Office open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
advance 








THE WEEK. 

Privcr oF WALES’s.—‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ a Play, in Three 
Acts. By F.C. Grove and Herman Merivale. 

Propvucep at a period when summer heats 
had scarcely commenced to wane and during 
one of those temporary occupations of a 
theatre which, seen only at such seasons, 
seldom awaken much interest in the public, 
‘Forget-Me-Not,’ a three-act drama of 
Messrs. Grove and Merivale, failed last 
year to obtain a recognition in proportion 
to its merits. With all its faults it may 
yet claim to be one of the most dramatic 
and interesting works that have of late 
years found their way to the English stage. 
Its characters are, so far as regards exterior 
aspect, familiar enough. An adventuress 
who possesses in addition to marvellous 
beauty most forms of feminine witchery, 
and is besides resolute, unscrupulous, and 
heartless, is one of the commonest figures in 
modern fiction. Corsicans with a mission 
of vengeance which is the absorbing occu- 
pation of their thoughts belong to a past 
but still proximate period in literature, 
and English matrons whose prejudices are 
shocked by “foreign ways” are as fre- 
quently encountered in fiction as in real life. 
That it is possible to endow with a species 
of individuality figures so well known as 
these the authors of ‘ Forget-Me-Not’ have 
shown. So dramatic and appropriate are 
the utterances to which we listen, and so 
skilful is the manner in which character is 
unconsciously revealed, a feeling of reality 
is inspired which spreads to and envelopes 
every portion of the drama. Under the 
influence of this, such a violation of rrai- 
semblance even as the intrusion into a 
drawing-room, without any form of excuse, 
of a man whose position is scarcely higher 
than that of a mendicant, is forgiven. To 
the shift of introducing this personage the 
authors have been driven by the very neat- 
ness of their own construction. One scene, 
a villa in Rome, suffices for the entire action, 
the period of which is limited to portions 
of two days. As it is thought indispensable 
to put this character visibly before the public, 
there is no resource except to bring him into 
the room, and as there is no possible justi- 
fication for his presence, without justification 
he forces his way in. His appearance disturbs 
little the serenity or the gratification of the 
audience. So keen is the interest and so 
strong the curiosity inspired by the action, 
improbability is overleaped as the reader 
overleaps it in a story of the elder Dumas. 
Of the story it is enough to say that it turns 
upon “Article 148” in the Civil Code of 
France. By this the marriage of a minor 
contracted without the consent of the family 
can, within a year, be invalidated by either 
of the parents. Using this weapon a woman 
whose past life has been infamous seeks to 





force her son’s widow, an Englishwoman, 
to give her the introductions which shall 
rehabilitate her in society. The guardian 
of the widow is her unmarried sister, a girl, 
who sees herself compelled either to intro- 
duce among her friends a woman whose 
antecedents are shameful or to see her 
sister’s marriage invalidated, and a son, its 
posthumous issue, branded with illegitimacy. 
An English baronet who is in love with the 
heroine comes to the rescue, and, after a 
tough tussle, the adventuress is defeated. 
Altogether melo-dramatic are the means by 
which the victory is obtained. They are, 
however, theatrically effective, and their 
use is justifiable, seeing that it is not easy, 
as experience abundantly proves, to supply 
dramatic complications which are brought 
about and then unravelled by simple 
agencies. At any rate, a duel, the interest 
in which is keen, is witnessed by the spec- 
tator, who, delighted not only with the con- 
duct of the intrigue but. with the singular 
force and appropriateness of the dialogue, 
fails to note that there is little action, and 
that the dénoiment is, to a certain extent, 
arbitrary. 


‘Forget-Me-Not’ is well acted. Miss 
Geneviéve Ward plays the adventuress 


Stephanie with an elaboration of detail 
and a finish both of which are remarkable. 
A performance with more that is genuine, 
original, and powerful has not recently been 
seen on our stage. It is to be regretted 
that the strongest situation is marred by 
the introduction of a song which is ill chosen 
in itself, is out of place, and is, we are sorry 
to state, badly sung. Miss Ward seeks, of 
course, to illustrate ‘the manifold attractions 
of the siren she presents, and at the same 
time to indicate a measure of nervousness 
underlying an affectation of extreme ease of 
manner. A birdlike trill might, perhaps, 
be excused. On the whole, however, any 
singing whatever had better be avoided. 
Mr. © ‘layton’ s robust style was effective in 
the baronet; Mr. Flockton gave a fine and 
truthful rendering of the difficult réle of the 
Corsican; Miss Kate Pattison extracted the 
full measure of pathos from the part of the 
heroine; and Mrs. Leigh Murray surpassed 
herself in presenting a specimen of assertive 
and acidulated British formalism. Piece and 
performance merit a more favourable verdict 
than we are often able to pass. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A New play in two acts, by the Laureate, has 
been accepted during the present week by Mr. 
Irving, for performance at the Lyceum. Its 
subject is for the present to remain untold. 

THE morning performance at Covent Garden 
on Monday last, for the benefit of Mr. Chatter- 
ton, resembled previous entertainments of its 
class in consisting of scenes from plays, most of 
which are at present before the public. It calls, 
accordingly, fer no criticism. The one reflection 
it suggests is that for the class of acting now in 
demand the stage of Covent Garden is altogether 
too large. Performances which are successful 
in smaller houses are far less effective upon these 
boards. 

‘THe Deap Heart’ of Watts Phillips will, 
we understand, be revived at the Princess’s. 

Tue death is announced, in his seventieth 
year, of Mr. John Know les, late proprietor of 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester. He became 
lessee of the old Theatre Royal about thirty- 
eight years ago, and when, about two years after 
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his assumption of the management, the building 
was burned down, he erected at a great outlay 
the present Theatre Royal, the management of 
which he retained till his retirement about five 
years ago. 

Dr. Leorotp SELIGMANN will deliver a series 
of three lectures on ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ and 
‘Hamlet’ during March, under the immediate 
patronage of the German Ambassador, and pro- 
moted by a committee consisting of Dr. A. 
Asher, Dr. Samuel Birch, Mr. E. A. Bond, Mr. 
George Bullen, and Dr. A. Hess. 

‘Les Foaitirs,’ a drama upon the Indian 
insurrection, first produced in 1858, has been 
revived at the Chitelet, Madame Marie Laurent 
playing the heroine. 








SEVERAL Correspondents have pointed out that the line 
quoted from ‘Nathan’ in the “ Notes from Berlin” last 
week should run ‘‘ Thut nichts! Der Jude wird verbrannt.” 








To CoRRFESPONDE alll, L.—E. R. D. C.—J. G. 8. M.— 
H. C. D.—W. 8.—received. 
E. G.—Many thanks, 


** MELIORA.”—We cannot answer such questions. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





ISK AND PA NSH E ALLE 


One Shilling each. 
W. H. Partlett & Co, 186, Fleet-street. 


PpoEMs OF WORDSWORTH. 
Being Vols. III. and IV. of 


Selected from the Best Editions. 
THE MINIATUKE LIBRARY OF THE POETS, 


Now ready, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
In 2 vols 
Also, with MILTON'S WOKKS, 





in 4 vols. in cloth case, price 5s 





A Pocket Edition of Standard Works, beautifully printed on fine toned 
paper, the size and quality of the Prospectus. 
itis proposed to bring out the Works of other Favourite Authors at 
short intervals, so as to form an elegant and portable Series, suitable for 
presentation and for the drawing-room. 
» For this purpose the Series will be kept also in Persian calf, morocco, 
and russia, at moderate prices. 
*,* MILTON'S POEMS, complete, being Vols. I. and IT. of th 
are published at the same price. 
“ Delicious little volumes.'’—Loekseller. 
Tendon: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


e Serics, 





Price 2s. 6d. each vol. paper covers ; 4s. cloth, gilt edges, 


THE ROYAL SONG-BOOKS. 


HANDEL'S 52 OPERA SONGS. Edited by Best. 
8S from the OPERAS (50). Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
38 from the OPERAS (56). Tenor and baritone. 


*,* The above have Italian and English Words 






















The § ANCE (60), French and English Words 
The § ZRMANY (100). German and English Words. 
The § AND (200). 2 vols. 

The § AND (190). 

The D (108 

The New and Enlarged Edition 


? r and MODERN (100). 
w and Old Songs). 


iS. German and English Words 
) 3. German and English Words. 
sis VOCAL DUETS. German and English Words. 
3. German and English Words. 
German and English Words 


8c HU MANN’S 75 SONGS. 


German and English Words 
Boosey & Co. 295, Regent-street, London ; and all Musicsellers in Town 
and C ountry. 





price 2s. each ; or in 1 vol. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS, with- 
Second Series. Arranged by W. T. BEST 

Of these CONCERTOS Dr. BURNEY remarked :—‘ Public players on 
keyed instrumeuts, as well as private, totally subsieied on them for nearly 
thirty years.”’ 


This: any, 


| ANDEL’S 


out Orchestra 








Hoose y & C 


This day, 2s. td. paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges, 
FPANPE L’S OPERA SONGS.—A Collection of 
Fifty-two of the Choicest Songs es oa 8 Operas, with 
Italian and English Words. Edited by W. ST 
Boose; y & Co, 295, Regent-street. 





295, Regent-street. 











This day, 2 vols. 2s, 6d. each, paper covers ; 4s. cloth, gilt edges, 
SONGS from the OPERAS.—A Collection of 
WO celebrated Songs, in Medium Keys, for the Use of Amateurs. 
Vol. I, MEZZO-SOPRANO and CONTRALTO. 
Vol. Il, TENOR and BARITONE. 
Each Book contains Fifty Songs, with English and Italian Words, 
TRoosey & Co. 295, Regent-street. 


Full Music Size, 32 pages, 1s. each, 
CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS.  3¢ vols. 
ine luding New Hallad Concert Albums of She rring- 
ton, Sterling . Lloyd, and Santley (10 Songs in each Book )- 
Albums of Ens sikh, Irish, and Scotch Raliads (20 in each Book )—Songs 
of the Day (10 in each Book)—Sacred Songs and Pieces—Pianoforte 
Albums, containing the most favourite Pieces of the time—G..\ otte and 
Minuet Albums—Arabella Goddard's and Liszt's Albums—Recollectic ons 
of the Opera, a Book of 26 Gems--Classical Readings. a Book of 20 cele- 
brated Pieces—Books of Piano and Vocal Duets—Dance Albums, and 
Collections of Music for Beginners. Full List of Contents post free. 

Koosey & Co. 295, Regent-street ; and all Musivsellers and Booksellers 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS. 


*.* A SECOND EDITION IS READY. 
MEMOIRS of MADAME DE RE- 
MUSAT, 1802-1808. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and Mr. 
JOHN LILLIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra : 
Vol. I. now ready. Vol. II. nearly ready. 








NEW BOOK OF ASIAN TRAVEL. 
The FORBIDDEN LAND: Voyages to 
the Corea. By G. OPPERT. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 
8yo. cloth extra, 2s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of HENRY 


THOMAS BUCKLE, Author of ‘The History of Civilization.’ By 
ALFRED HENRY HUTH. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 
Two Steel Engraved Portraits of Buckle, price 32s. 


The SUGAR BEET. 
History of the Beet Sugar Industry in Europe, Varieties of the 
Sugar Beet, Examination, Soils, Tillage, Seeds and Sowing, Yield 
and Cost of Cultivation, Harvesting. Transportation, Conservation, 
Feeding qualities of the Beet and of the Pulp, &c. Illustrated. By 
L. 8. WARE. 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


Including a 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


The CONFLICT of CHRISTIANITY 
with HEATHENISM. By Dr. GERHARD UHLHORN, Edited and 
Translated from the Third German Edition by G.C. SMYTH and 
C. J. H. ROPEs. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


The NATIONAL MUSIC of the 
WORLD. By the late HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY. Edited 
by HENRY G, HEWLETT. 

C ntents: MUSIC FROM THE EAST—MUSIC FROM THE SOUTH 

—MUSIC FROM THE NORTH—MUSIC FROM THE WEST. 


Now ready, crown 8yo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND, By One of the 
FOOLS. 


Now ready, small post 8yo. 5s. 


HOW to GET STRONG and HOW 
to STAY SO. By WILLIAM BLAIKIE. A Manual of Rational 
Physical Exercise. With Illustrations. 


“ Worthy of every one’s attention, whether old or young.’’—Graphic. 


STUDIES in GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE Ry BAYARD TAYLOR Edited by MARIE TAYLOR. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. GEO. H. BOKER. 8vo. cloth 


extra, 10s. 6d. 


FIVE YEARS in MINNESOTA. 
By J. M. FARRAR. Crown 8yo. cloth extra. (Now ready 
In the press, to be published early in the Spring, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
FRIENDS and FOES in the TRANS- 


KEI: an Englishwoman's Experiences during the Cape Frontier 
War of 1877-8. By HELEN M. PRICHARD. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S STANDARD SIX SHILLING 
NOVELS IS 
The AFGHAN KNIFE: a Novel, 
By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, Author of 
Smal! post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


* Seonee.’ 





WITH THE SANCTION OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPART- 
MENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
To be published in Monthly Parts, each containing § full-size Plates, 
price One Shilling, 


THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


In order to render the Collection of South Kensington available for the 
nstruction of all classes, it is proposed to publish a Series of Engravings 
of many important Objects in the Museum and of the Decorations of 
the Building, with brief descriptions, at the lowest possible price. Taking 
advantage of the many New Processes for the Reproduction of Draw- 
ings and Objects of Art, each Monthly Part of ‘The SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM’ will contain Eight Full Pages of Illustrations, 
for the price of One Shilling; and for the especial benefit of Students 
and Artisans, arrangements have been made for the Sale of Single Plates, 
with the accompanying Descriptions, at the Bookstall of the Museum 
at One Penny or Tio Pence each, 

PART 1, WILL BE 
PART 11, ON - 


REA 3 yy ON 
PRIL 1, 


MARCH 1; 


London : 
Samrson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 








MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——e 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
For MARCH, 1880. No. DCCLXXIIL. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 
An AMERICAN STATESMAN on IRISH ATROCITIES. 
BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. Part IV. 
The NORTH-EAST PASSAGE: NARRATIVE of LIEUTENANT 
PALANDER, Commander of the Vega. (With Map.) 
REATA; or, What’sina Name. Part XII. 
CONVIVIALITY. 
The AFFGHAN WAR: Passages from the Note-Book of a Staff-Officer. 
METTERNICH. 
The OPENING of PARLIAMENT. 


A HISTORY OF 


The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By 


JOHN EILL BURTON, D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland» 
Author of ‘A History of Scotland,’ &c. In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

“Dr. Burton’s ‘ History of Queen Anne's Reign’ is not merely exact 
and careful. It is eminently interesting, and we venture to think it 
will prove one of the most popular books of the season....If readers can 
figure to themselves a grave and stately history written by the ‘ Book- 
Hunter’ in his best vein—a history that is dignified without being dull, 
lively without being shallow, eloquent without trick or mannerism, and 
when occasion serves lit up by twinkles of quiet humour that never 
come amiss and never offend the most severe good taste—they will pre- 
sent to themselves a just idea of the meretorious work now under 
review. Of its other than merely popular aspects it would be difticult 
to speak too highly.""—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A work of great value....The question of the Union naturally occu- 
pies a large space in Mr. Burton's book, and its treatment is marked by 
a fulness of knowledge to which, probably, no other writer of the prc- 
sent day could pretend.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, BEING THE FOURTH. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAY- 
INGS from the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Selected by ALEX- 
ANDER MALIN. Containing Extracts from ‘ Daniel Deronda’ and 
‘Theophrastus Such.’ Feap. Svo. gilt cloth, 6s. (This day. 








WHAT ISAW in KAFFIR-LAND. By 
Sir STEPHEN LAKEMAN (MAZHAR PACHA). One Volume, 
post dvo. [Nearly ready. 





The ART of POETRY of HORACE. 


Free and Explanatory Translations in Prose and Verse. By the Very 
Rev. DANIEL BAGOT, D.D. Third Edition, Revised, printed on 
papier verge, square Syo. os. 


A DREAMER. By Katharine Wylde. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. (Early in March. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 


SUCH. By GEORGE ELIOT. Fourth Edition, 10s 





LIFE of Sir JAMES BROOKE. From 
his ersonal Papers and Correspondence. Ky SPENSER ST. JOHN 
F.RG.S., formerly Secretary to the Rajah; now H.M. Minister 
Resident ‘to the Republic of Peru; Author of ‘ Life in the Forests of 
the Far East.’ With Portrait anda Map. Post syo. l2s, 6d. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 


A MANUAL of PALAONTOLOGY. 
For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Palwontology. By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. 
D.Se., &c., Professor oi Natural History in the University of St. 
Andrews. New idition. 2 vols. vo. with 722 Illustrations . 

“It is certainly the best book of its kind for the use of students and 
for the general reader which we possess.'’—Geolog:cal Magazine. 









ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By 
ROBERT FLINT, D.D. LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the Uni 
versity of Ediuburgh. Crown 5yo. lus. 6d. 


A BALLAD-BOOK. By Charles Kirk- 
PATRICK SHARPE, Esq. M.DCCC.XXIIL. Reprinted with Notes 
and Ballads from the Unpublished MSS. of CHARLES KUIth- 
PATRICK SHARPE, Esq., and Sir WALTER SCOT, Bart. Editet 
by the late DAVID LAING, LL.D. Lost vo. Printed on hand- 
made paper. (Early in March. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 


London, 
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LITERATURE 
The Life of John Milton: Narrated in Con- 
nexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 

Literary History of his Times. By David 

Masson, LL.D. Vol. VI. 1660-1674. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

“Tr is naturally with some satisfaction 
that I complete, at last, a work begun so 
long ago. It is a satisfaction, also, to my- 
self at least, to have been able to persevere 
to the very end in the original plan, omitting 
nothing, slurring nothing that the plan 
required.” Far more than “some satistfac- 
tion’ will be caused by the announcement 
with which Prof. Masson prefaces the 
volume before us; he may, on the contrary, 
claim the cordial sympathy and the grati- 
tude of those who care for our history and 
study our literature. 

Nor will they be disposed to grumble be- 
cause a biography which, according to the 
author’s design, was to have been comprised 
in three volumes, is barely concluded by the 
sixth. Such an expansion was to be ex- 
pected: it was, indeed, demanded by the 
plan of the work. Still it may be re- 
marked that Mr. Masson’s project of com- 
bining his ‘notion of what English 
history ought to be” with an ideal bio- 
graphy, though perhaps not inappropriate 
to the story of Milton’s public career, 
produces, when applied to his closing 
years, an effect somewhat incongruous. 
Milton is dragged forth from his glorious 
obscurity and presented to us in strange 
company: the blind recluse of Bunhill Fields 
is placed amidst “the king’s acknowledged 
concubines” and their numerous progeny, 
the politicians, courtiers, actors, and 
actresses of the day, together with the 
‘‘hundred potential contributors” to English 
literature ‘alive in 1660,” and their book- 
sellers and printers. So miscellaneous a 
group supplies neither contrast nor associa- 
tion. A comparison between St. James’s 
Park and the Garden of Eden would be 
an admitted absurdity, and it is almost 
equally preposterous to connect Nell Gwynne 
with Milton, or to suppose that we are 
brought nearer to the author of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ by an elaborate picture of the king’s 
restoration to his royal paradise. 

That lavish care which Mr. Masson 
bestows on so much besides Milton has, of 
course, not failed as regards Milton himself. 





' spite of proud contemptuous lords,’ 


The story of the last fourteen years of the 
poet’s life is told with fidelity and devotion. 
Every incident iz his career that is likely 
to occasion dispute or difficulty is investi- 
gated as fully as possible, and but one 
feature in the closing portion of Milton’s 
history is left open to controversy. This 
unsolved question is the manner in which 
Milton was regarded by his »: yalist fellow 
countrymen ; and if they hardly receive their 
due from Mr. Masson, he supplies, at least, 
the means of forming an opinion upon an 
interesting subject, which Mr. Pattison’s 
limits forbade his treating at length in his 
suggestive monograph. 

Milton surrounded by the sons of Belial, 
our Samson mocked by the brutal Philis- 
tine, the great poet in the grasp of the 
serjeant-at-arms, are favourite themes for 
the exhibition of virtuous indignation. The 
pro-Puritan reaction of the present day 
stimulates this propensity; and Mr. Masson 
even asserts that Milton was “degraded at 
the Restoration, dismissed into obscurity, 
and thought of, when thought of at all, 
only as a shackled wretch or monster in- 
capacitated for further mischief.” Such an 
unfounded assertion, if it stood alone, might 
be left unnoticed; but it is the key-note of 
the volume before us. 

A minister who, when in power, commits 
many a high-handed act of authority, is 
not degraded because, his season of authority 
being over, he quits office, and, after running 
for a short time the risk of being called to 
account, is left an absolutely free citizen. 
This was Milton’s position after the Restora- 
tion: obscurity was his inevitable portion, 
but not hopeless obscurity, as the story 
runs that he was offered employment by 
the Government of Charles Il. If we 
consider what Milton really was to his con- 
temporaries, the only wonder is that he was 
not sent to the scaffold at Charing Cross, or 
to the dismal prison which so speedily ended 
the life of Hutchinson. Milton, according 
to the phraseology of his Puritanic associates, 
was at once the railing Shimei, the blas- 
phemous Rabshakeh, and the crafty Ahitho- 
phel of the Revolution. There was not aman 
nor a woman in the whole island to whom 
he had not given bitter offence. He had 
declared the marriage tie to be a nullity, he 
had discountenanced every form of religion, 
had abused Parliament, lauded Cromwell, 
cursed every one who attacked the Com- 
monwealth, he had justified the execu- 
tion of Charles the Martyr, slandered his 
memory, and allowed the newspaper which 
he edited to call Charles II. ‘“‘the young 
Tarquin” and ‘the thing called His 
Majesty.” 

Yet did Milton betray by his conduct, 
even at the moment of ‘‘Tarquin’s”’ return, 
much fear of meeting an outlaw’s fate? 
Though incapable of sudden flight, he 
retreated no further than to Bartholomew 
Close. If, during the summer of 1660, 
Milton had been shifting from hiding-place 
to hiding-place, or had experienced privation 
or insult, such incidents would not have 
been left unrecorded, and would rest on 
better authority than Mr. Masson’s fanciful 
descriptions, or a tale which he deems 
‘a myth.” Milton’s confidence in his 
fellow countrymen was justified. Had he 
been indeed exposed to the “ revenge and 

or to 





the hatred of the mob, his fate was certain ; 
no tears nor ‘‘supplication prone” of any 
“Manoa” could have saved that illustrious 
son of Englanu. 

Here, again, Mr. Masson is misled by his 
imagination. The national shame of such 
an intercession was spared us. The English 
royalists proved themselves ‘‘ more generous 
far, and civil” to a “‘foe in misery.” This 
is proved even by Mr. Masson himself; his 
narrative shows that Milton was never com- 
pelled to sue for mercy before any tribunal, 
and that imminent danger was averted from 
him during his three months of peril, not, 
however, without the exercise of constant 
vigilance and intricate management. That 
Milton should escape scot free was impossible ; 
the craving for judicial vengeance upon that 
‘impious and scurrilous” pamphleteer must, 
in appearance at least, receive some satis- 
faction. The Attorney-General was accord- 
ingly instructed by the House of Commons 
to prepare an indictment against Milton as 
the author of the ‘Defensio Prima’ and the 
‘ Eikonoklastes’; his arrest was ordered as 
an offender against Parliamentary privilege, 
and the public burning of those books. 
But no attempt even was made to execute 
the instructions given to the law officers of 
the Crown; it was most easily assumed by 
the authorities that Milton had “fled, or 
had so obscured himself, that no endeavours 
used for his apprehension can take effect”; 
his books were burned in form, and his 
arrest was effected when it was an incon- 
venience, but not a danger, and only appa- 
rently because the order remained undis- 
charged. These acts of seeming severity, 
as Mr. Masson points out, were prompted by 
that constant skilful vigilance which watched 
over Milton. Attention was thereby drawn 
to the most notorious of his writings, but 
not to the worst in the eye of the law; he 
was exhibited as a seditious writer, but not 
as a traitor. A prospect was held out 
“that Milton would soon be at the bar in the 
Old Bailey, and that thence he could hardly 
depart with less than a death sentence. From 
that moment, accordingly, he could be supposed 
set aside and disposed of, and the House of 
Commons could go on settling the fates of other 
criminals by the Indemnity Bill itself. To pre- 
vent Milton’s case from coming up again in con- 
nexion with the Indemnity Bill (as Goodwin’s had 
done within two days after his conjunction with 
Milton in the resolutions of the 16th of June) 
was then the policy. Till the Indemnity Bill 
should be through the two Houses, the Attorney- 
General’s indictment must be supposed hanging 
over Milton, and the poljce in search of him.” 

There lay Milton’s true danger: it was 
not the bitterness of public opinion against 
him that was dreaded, but the malevolence 
of private pique. At any moment during the 
passage of the Indemnity Bill through Par- 
liament, if the demand had been made by a 
single voice, the poet’s name must have been 
placed upon the death schedule of the Act, or 
among delinquents deserving every punish- 
ment save death. This fate Goodwin, Mil- 
ton’s associate in the order for the Attorney- 
General’s prosecution, experienced. Nor 
was it that Milton’s escape was ensured 
by the certainty of his final condemnation 
or by a complete oblivion. The public 
destruction of his writings was ordered be- 
cause justice could not find him; and, 
in the end, he himself appeared at the 
bar of the House of Commons, when orders 
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were made for his release from the ser- 
jeant’s custody and in mitigation of his fees, 
penalties which Milton incurred owing, as 
it must be remembered, to the very pre- 
cautions taken to save his head. That 
Milton had never stood in peculiar danger 
is also proved by the fact that he obtained 
immediate liberty without further trouble 
and expense, and was spared the infliction 
usually cast upon ‘‘ persons who,” having 
‘been in peculiar danger,” were not allowed 
to ‘‘escape by merely pleading the Indem- 
nity,” but were compelled “to obtain a 
double assurance of their safety, by the 
process of applying for their pardons indi- 
vidually, under the Great Seal.” 

How was it that the friend of republicans 
and regicides, the apostle of sedition, the 
reviler of kings and priests, received this 
indemnity at the hands of his enemies? 
There is, indeed, a doubtful story that 
Davenant interceded for Milton’s life, in 
return for a similar obligation incurred 
when the Puritans were in power. A tale 
of this kind is the common property of 
story-tellers at every revolution from 1648 
to 1848; nor does it appear, save from the 
words attributed to him, that Davenant ever 
incurred the penalty of death. The nature 
of Milton’s peril also casts further doubt 
upon the story, for it was a peril not to 
be averted by sudden intercession, but by 
patient care. 

Any one who has attempted to procure 
the exclusion of any individual interest from 
the provisions of a Bill in Parliament will 
know what a tiresome task it is. Some one 
must have undertaken this task on behalf of 
Milton. Whilst the Indemnity Bill was in 
progress his protector must have spent days 
in painful “lobbying.” Nor can he have 
been consoled, when he waited about in the 
Court of Requests or the ‘‘ Heaven” and 
“Hell” taverns, by the knowledge that 
he was taking care of the author of the 
‘Paradise Lost.’ He was suitor for the 
author of a few poems that were esteemed 
by some, and of treatises that were detested 
by many. And he must have known that 
devotion, though unconscious of fatigue, 
and Parliamentary management, however 
skilful, would fail if a strong undercurrent 
of public opinion was not running in 
Milton’s behalf. The unanimity which 
attended his discharge from the bar of the 
House of Commons proves that such a feeling 
in his favour did exist. Whence, then, did 
it spring? It has been supposed that 
Milton’s blindness procured him commisera- 
tion ; but sympathy for bodily affliction was 
a refinement of feeling not often shown by 
the English of that day; nor could Milton 
claim, by tenderness shown to others, that 
mercy which the merciful may expect to find. 

Some deep-seated national emotion must 
have controlled the public opinion of 1660, 
and averted from one, otherwise so notorious 
a delinquent, the consequences of the past. 
Was it the genius of the Elizabethan age 
which interposed for Milton’s protection, 
and enabled his fellow countrymen to recog- 
nize in him what he was in truth? At the 
Restoration the romance of the voyage of 
discovery and the Indian gold mine was as 
dead as Raleigh, and as distant from us as 
Peru, but not the nobler element of romance 
inspired by the Elizabethan poets. And in 


Milton was recognized their equal, and one 











who would endow the latter portion of the 
century with the glory which had illumi- 
nated itscommencement. His ‘ Comus’ and 
‘Lycidas,’ and the accompanying poems, 
were hailed as being ‘‘as true a birth as the 
muses have brought forth, since our famous 
Spenser wrote’; and it was, perhaps, per- 
ceived that odious as might be the motives 
of his political tracts, still they had endowed 
the English language with a dignity and 
energy as yet unknown. 

This opinion is not altogether an un- 
supported fancy; it can be tested by the 
reception accorded to the ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
Johnson and Hallam agree that its publica- 
tion was an immediate success; but Mr. Pat- 
tison seems inclined to adopt the opposite 
view. Mr. Masson allows that ‘the first 
copies of the poem came into the hands of 
fit readers,’ who at once acknowledged that 
‘the poem answered the test of the super- 
lative.” But who were these fit readers ? 
Even if they were, according to Mr. Masson, 
members of English society in “a lewd 
era,’ ‘fin the most swinish period of our 
annals,” when the nation was, both ‘“‘ body 
politic and soul politic,” in a state of 
disastrous degradation, still they were the 
very men who might have put Milton to 
death or consigned him to hopeless imprison- 
ment, if their hate had not somehow been 
turned aside. 

The poem was never suited to “a swinish 
herd”; it is replete with ‘extraordinary 
fulness of erudition,” with ‘‘ abundance and 
exactness of geographical as well as astrono- 
mical reference and allusion,” with ‘‘ sonorous 
proper names,” ‘‘ /igean myths, Mediter- 
ranean legends, and universal history.” 
‘‘Homer”’ also, and ‘‘ Hesiod, the three 
Greek tragedians, Plato, Lucretius, Cicero, 


Virgil, Ovid, and the rest, had all yielded: 


passages or flakes of their substanoe 
to be melted” into this epic. This was 
a dainty dish to set before a “lewd era’’; 
and to render it the more palatable, the 
epic was written in ‘“‘a style of versifica- 
tion new to all and disgusting to many”; 
it was based upon a scheme of stern and 
heterodox theology, and permeated with a 
‘boom of self-conscious magnanimity” 
singular on the part of a man who “ but 
seven years ago had been so specially in- 
famous that he had barely escaped the 
gallows.”’ 

‘‘There is, indeed,’”’? to use Mr. Masson’s 
words again, “no greater historical puzzle 
than this complete escape of Milton after 
the Restoration.” If Mr. Masson’s estimate 
of his fellow countrymen be correct, their 
acceptance of the ‘Paradise Lost’ is as great 
a puzzle. To take ourselves as an example ; 
what would be the fate of a recondite epic 
which aroused, by the mere name upon the 
title-page, all the fierce repulsion that would 
be excited by a conjoint production of 
Mr. Walt Whitman and Mr. Bradlaugh? 
and what would be its sale, even in times 
the most prosperous? But the first edition 
of ‘‘the poem, written in ten books, by John 
Milton,” was disposed of during months 
when London was decimated by plague, 
destroyed by fire, and stricken by com- 
mercial paralysis. And, as regards its 
popularity, we do not place ourselves very 
low in the intellectual scale, and yet some 
surprise would be occasioned if even so un- 


theological a poem as the ‘Earthly Paradise’ 





was seized upon by the playwright and 
theatrical costumier for adaptation into a 
stage spectacle. This was the lot of the 
‘ Paradise Lost’: it was ‘‘ tagged”’ together 
by Dryden into a rhyming melo-drama. 

If Charles II. had been Mr. Masson’s 
‘lazy coffin-faced lout,” and his subjects 
such unmitigated Philistines, ‘Paradise Lost’ 
would have been extinguished by the scaf- 
fold. Dryden would not have cared to 
declare that its author ‘“ cuts us out and 
the ancients too,” nor would Hyde have 
referred, not so unpleasantly, to ‘“ Mr. 
Milton,” as being the only man in Eng- 
land who would be glad to know that Dr. 
Gauden was, in truth, the composer of the 
‘ikon Basilike’—a remark, by the way, 
that it will take much ingenuity and infer- 
ence to set aside. 

If, however, Milton’s enjoyment, after 
the Restoration, of undisturbed freedom, 
and the ready welcome given to his great 
epic be, not unnaturally, deemed a surprise, 
still more surprising is Mr. Masson’s failure 
to esteem aright Milton’s fellow citizens. 
Our author supplies all the evidence needed 
for a just judgment in the matter, but he 
cannot use those materials himself. He is 
overpowered by the scandalous chronicles of 
the time, and stunned by ‘‘ the roar of Court 
debauchery and City debauchery” that 
ceased more than two centuries ago. He is 
indignant, not only without cause, but to no 
purpose. If he is anxious to establish that 
the Cavaliers were unredeemed blackguards 
and the Puritans light-hearted people, who 
never uttered through their noses a hypo- 
critical jargon, he cannot further his view 
by any argument drawn from the closing 
years of Milton’s life. Many will think 
that Mr. Masson’s hostility to Milton’s con- 
temporaries is due to anxiety to elevate the 
poet by degrading all around him. Such 
an idea would be an unjust deduction from 
the author’s injustice; he would not have 
withheld his appreciative sympathy from 
Englishmen, however unlike the Miltonic 
model, had he not been blinded by a too 
exclusive adoration of the Puritan and the 
poet. And Mr. Masson may plead, as 
Wordsworth did when he depreciated his 
country, that he is not to be blamed because, 
‘“‘among the many movements of his mind,” 
he by his ‘‘affection was beguiled,” and 
has felt for Milton more ‘as a lover or a 
child” than as an historian. 

To this biography, however, is imparted, 
by the author’s intense devotion to his sub- 
ject and to the responsibilities of literature, 
an elevation and strength, both in style and 
substance, which can suffer no abatement 
from an occasional failure in the propor- 
tions of the design or in the writer’s judicial 
instinct. Mr. Masson’s publication is a work 
of national importance, and the best tribute 
to its value will be not only to read and 
commend it, but to read and reread it with 
attention and with profit. 








Anglers’ Evenings. Papers by Members of 
the Manchester Anglers’ Association. 
(Manchester, Heywood & Son; London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Fottowine the recent example of their 

brethren, the Edinburgh Angling Club, 

several members of the Manchester Associa- 
tion have put together a volume of verse 
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and prose of considerable merit. Natur- 
ally the prose is better than the verse. It 
is commonly believed that all anglers are 
conversant with the poetic side of nature, 
but many angling poems in this and other 
collections disprove the agreeable theory. 
However, if the verses here printed do 
not always rival Thomson and Gay, they 
seldom degenerate into fustian, which is 
the special snare of the poetical fisherman. 
Most readers will pass with some pleasure 
from Mr. Davies’s ‘ermine mantle” of 
earth and zephyr’s ‘‘ balmy-scented wing” 
to the simpler language of a few verses 
said to have been copied from the visitors’ 
book of a Welsh inn, two of which may be 
quoted as a specimen of an angling song :— 
From Coquet’s mouth to the distant South 
An angler’s strife I ‘ve fought ; 
But fewer still are the trout I kill 
Than the trout I might have caught. 
In the deeps they swim, the deeps so dim, 
Of mountain pools unsought ; 
And none shall see, who’er they be, 
The trout they might have caught. 


Turning to the prose contributions, the 
reader will find his enjoyment of the other 
papers marred if he peruses Mr. Faraday’s 
‘‘ Essay on the Mind of Fishes.” Manifestly 
comparative physiology and careful observa- 
tion are the only means of arriving at any de- 
finite knowledge of the degree of intelligence 
possessed by a fish. Mr. Faraday does not 
wholly ignore these methods, but, instead 
of following Owen and Carpenter, he con- 
descends to dwell upon such d@ priori argu- 
ments as ‘‘ we may reasonably assume that 
under the conditions of aquatic life a fish 
must see things under a different light from 
that under which we see them, and hence 
may have a peculiar series of primary ideas”’; 
or that, because ‘‘ persons who have been 
rescued from drowning have told us that the 
mental consequences of prolonged immersion 
are very peculiar ; the memory appears to be 
wonderfully quickened, and the rapidity of 
thought is so great that every past inci- 
dent of a man’s life is vividly realized in a 
moment,” therefore there are peculiarities 
of mental states in fish not easily detected 
by our crude theories. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Faraday is not serious in deducing 
appreciation of female beauty on the 
part of fishes from the fact that a flock of 
blennies in his aquarium once followed the 
motions of some young schoolgirls whém he 
was showing round, and stared through 
the glass partition with ‘such intense 
and unmistakable admiration and amaze- 
ment, that some of my fair companions 
actually blushed.” Unreasonable sportive- 
ness brings science into contempt. The 
writer is on a safer track when he asserts 
that a perch which has slipped off the hook 
at once informs the rest of his companions 
of the deceit, so that no more can be 
caught although the fish were biting 
freely before the pricked perch escaped. 
A similar fact must have been noticed 
by all fly-fishers. If a trout observes the 
angler’s approach, it darts into the deep 
pool outside which it has been lying, and 
then it is perfectly useless for the fisher 
to throw his flies, although there may be 
many trout in the water. The trout have 
collectively received a sensation of fear, and 
that, in all probability, through viewing the 
terrified rush of their friend. The same 





reasoning will apply to the perch quitting 
the bait when they see their brother’s 
motions of repugnance. The action in 
both cases is as instinctive as the change 
of colour in a chameleon when a red 
cloth is presented to it, but is in no wise 
a proof of conscious communication of 
ideas; yet Mr. Faraday remarks,—‘ The 
phenomenon indicates some process which, 
tor want of more accurate knowledge, we 
may provisionally say is included in the 
domain of mind.” In his examination of 
the power of hearing possessed by fishes 
he never names the swim-hladder. Both 
Miiller and Owen, however, hold that its 
possession in some families of fish strongly 
affects the delicate extremities of the acoustic 
nerve, by communicating to it the sono- 
rous undulations of the water outside the 
fish. 

The rest of the papers are written in a 
style worthy of commendation. No wander- 
ing angler could find a pleasanter introduc- 
tion to Scandinavian fishing than Mr. Hey- 
wood’s account of his visits to Norwegian 
waters; while Mr. Bantock’s ‘‘ Lochs and 
Rivers of Sutherland” comprises by far 
the best general account which has been 
published of the fishing, routes, accommo- 
dation, and the like in that shire. Year 
by year Sutherland is visited by much the 
same knot of fishermen, who delight in 
its scenery and the absence of ordinary 
tourists. Another curious paper treats of 
fishing in the Irwell, as it was some sixty 
years ago. At the end of last century sea 
trout appear to have been commonly caught 
near Warrington; and so lately as about 
forty years ago a salmon of some eighteen 
pounds weight was captured, but (as it well 
might be) nearly dead, above that town. 
The beautiful district of Wensleydale is 
described by Mr. Harker es offering many 
attractions in water and scenery to reward the 
angler who wanders so far. The ‘forces’? of 
the district are more natural than those of the 
lake country proper, where too often they are 
deemed mere appendages of tourist hotels; the 
trout fishing is by no means contemptible, 
and by quitting the Yore valley for a two- 
mile walk up its tributary, the Bain, the 
largest lake in Yorkshire may be found— 
Semerwater, some three miles in circumfer- 
ence, whose existence is all but unknown 
to south-country anglers. The much vexed 
question of fly-fishing up or down a river 
is again discussed in a pleasant paper on 
the ''weed. The late Mr. Stewart, it is well 
known, advocated up-stream fishing exclu- 
sively. Mr. Vannan sensibly decides (as 
most practical anglers have found out for 
themselves) that no general rule on the 
point can be laid down, but that either 
system should be adopted in proportion 
as it conceals the fisherman’s approach. 
Up-stream fishing is in most cases very 
laborious; and most people will prefer 
catching fewer fish to undergoing such 
excessive toil. Mr. Vannan gives a good 
hint to young anglers in his concluding 
remarks,—-‘‘ As, when fishing, whether I 


walk up or down stream, I invariably cast | 


in one way, viz., across and a little up, it 





Mr. Estcourt shows that Gay practised Mr. 
Stewart’s pet plan in the last century :— 
Far up the stream the twisted hair he throws. 


The fascination of these pages to a fly- 
fisher tempts us to notice in Mr. Vannan’s 
paper the custom of William Younger, the 
celebrated Tweedside angler, who used to 
place the largest fly next him on the casting 
line, then a smaller fly, and, finally, the 
smallest as point fly. This exactly reverses 
the usual method of fishing; but it might 
be well worth trying in a strong wind. On 
a tranquil day it could not answer. 

But here we must part from a singularly 
interesting collection of fishing papers. The 
writers have deserved well of the whole 
angling brotherhood by thus admitting 
others less foftunately situated with regard 
to sport into the joys of their holiday 
rambles; and we trust that in future 
years they may publish other volumes. 
Anglers never tire of well-written angling 
essays; and Mr. Estcourt shows, in his valu- 
able “‘ Bibliography of Angling,” which forms 
the last essay of this book, that England 
easily heads the whole civilized world in 
the number (and we may add the excellence) 
of her angling treatises. Most scholarly 
anglers are also collectors of angling works, 
and this paper will prove eminently useful 
to them, completing as it does to the present 
year the list of angling publications where 
the thread was dropped by Mr. Westwood 
nineteen years ago. His book has now 
become extremely rare, but this is the usual 
fate of angling works of any excellence. 
A good word should be added for the print- 
ing and general appearance of these ‘ Anglers’ 
Evenings.’ It is another example of the 
careful work which can be turned out from 
a provincial press. 








Royal Windsor. By William Hepworth 
Dixon. Vols. Ill. and IV. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Tne note prefixed to these volumes gives 
them a melancholy interest. ‘On Friday, 
December 26th,” writes Miss Dixon, ‘“‘my 
father worked all day, and on into the 
evening, to finish revising the proofs of the 
third volume of ‘Royal Windsor.’ The 
next morning, at half-past six, he died in 
his sleep.’’ Readers of all classes will feel 
a genuine regret to think that these volumes 
contain the last of Mr. Dixon’s vivid and 
lively sketches of English history. Mr. 
Dixon’s method and style have been so often 
discussed that it is needless to say more on 
the subject. His hand retained its cunning 
to the last, and these volumes show an in- 
crease in force and dignity. The style is 
more chastened, the imagery is more sub- 
dued; there is greater breadth of historical 
discrimination in these last products of his 
pen than in any of his previous work. 

The second instalment of ‘ Royal Windsor’ 
treats of the notable events which occurred 
at Windsor Castle between the time of 
Henry VII. and the present day. In deal- 
ing with his characters in this more modern 
period Mr. Dixon had fuller information 


| at his command, and therefore had less need 


comes much to the same thing, provided I | 
| former volumes occasionally led him astray. 


can keep out of sight as well the one way 
as the other.” Although the question is 
generally considered to have arisen since 
the publication of the ‘Practical Angler,’ 


to draw upon his imagination, which in the 


In fact, we sometimes regret, as in the case 


' of Elizabeth and Charles I., that Mr. Dixon 


had not done more in the way of character 
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painting. The following sketch of Henry VII. 
is true to life, and is done with great skill 
and lightness of touch. Mr. Dixon has been 
speaking of the artists whom Henry VII. 
employed, and goes on to say :— 

‘* Yet Henry meant to help these artists with 
ideas and suggestions ; acting as his own master 
of the works, very much as he acted in all other 
spheres of labour; in the council-room as his 
own prime minister, in the cabinet as his own 
secretary of state. He had no favourite except 
his wife, and nearly all his business was con- 
ducted under his own eyes and hands. In what 
was to be done, his were the principles to be 
carried out. That Henry was an architect his 
palace at Greenwich proved ; his chapel at West- 
minster proves ; an architect who was not con- 
tent with piling up pyramids of stone, but an 
original thinker, who expressed in wall and roof, 
in groin and window, the ideas of his age and 
the affections of his heart.” 

Perhaps the most interesting part of these 
volumes is the account of Surrey’s life, his 
captivity in Windsor, his poetic qualities, 
and his place amongst English poets. Mr. 
Dixon treats of Surrey as Windsor’s 
laureate :— 

““No verse had yet appeared in English words 
so brisk and yet so smooth, so rich and yet so 
massive, as this elegy on Windsor. Under the 
captive’s touch the vision of his fancy sprang to 
life ; choir, keep, and forest glade, took shape ; 
tower, terrace, tilt-yard, rose before men’s eyes: 
and the bright striplings, with their sports and 
studies, and the yet brighter maids of honour, 
lived again in that noble verse, all set aglow in 
the red fervour of a human love...... Till Surrey’s 
day no one suspected the capacities for music 
latent in our common speech. After he set the 
tunes, all poets aimed at song. Verse without 
music ceased to be considered verse...... Windsor 
was the inspiration of his muse; the hill his 
sacred mount, the park his sacred grove, the 
prison-vault his sacred cave. In each he had 
sought his muse; and wooed her in his rage and 
pain. Of him, as of many more, it might be 
said, he learnt in suffering what he taught in 
song.” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations 
from Mr. Dixon’s volumes. Several striking 
episodes of history are brought vividly 
before the reader, episodes which throw 
much light on the character of those con- 
cerned in them. Thus we have a de- 
tailed account of Henry VII.’s interviews 
at Windsor with the Archduke Philip of 
Austria, whom a shipwreck cast upon the 
English coast while on his way to Spain. 
The erafty king treated his guest with all 
outward show ot affection, but made Philip 
feel that his departure from England 
depended on his renouncing the patronage 
of Yorkist pretenders to the English crown, 
and on surrendering to Henry’s hands the 
fugitive Edward de la Pole. The different 
moves in the game by which Henry worked 
his will with courteous seeming are cleverly 
described by Mr. Dixon. The sketch of 
a ‘Windsor Gospeller” is a well-chosen 
picture of the Reformation movement. Very 
characteristic, also, is the account of a man 
little known to the general reader, Marco 
Antonio de Dominis, formerly Archbishop of 
Spalatro, a professing convert from Catho- 
licism, on whom James I. bestowed the 
deanery of Windsor. He was found to be 
intriguing for a union between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome, and 
James I. was glad to rid himself of him to 


avoid a scandal. The rigorous application 





_— 
of the forest laws to Windsor Park and | 


the exclusion of the people from their 
accustomed rambles in it enable us to 
understand the growing exasperation about 
a thousand small matters which set the 
English people against the house of Stuart. 

Mr. Dixon does not always care to verify 
the popular judgments. He would never 
have written the sweeping sentence, ‘In 
spite of some good qualities, James I. was 
a poor pretender to the name of man,” if 
he had read Mr. Gardiner’s history. Nor 
is it a tenable view of Elizabeth’s policy in 
remaining unmarried to suppose that her 
object was the union of England and Scot- 
land after her death. Mr. Dixon tries to 
kindle our sympathies for Elizabeth on this 
ground. ‘This’ design implied a sacrifice, 
a free and perfect sacrifice of the English 
branch. To bring the crown under a 
common head, Elizabeth gave up the trea- 
sures of domestic life.” It is clear that 
Elizabeth’s indisposition to marriage was 
due to the fact that she could not marry 
without damaging her political position or 
taking a husband who would diminish the 
fulness of ner own authority. 

Mr. Dixon’s book practically ends with 
the fall of the Stuarts, after which time, he 
says, ‘‘ Windsor ceases to be heroic, and 
becomes domestic.” We fail to see that 
this is any reason why it should not have a 
history, or why that history should not be 
interesting. Things are of importance 
which do not admit of the grand style, and 
we cannot be always in heroics. The courts 
of Anne and of the Georges are surely 
as important to us as those of Henry VII. 
and of James I.; but Mr. Dixon seems to have 
thought them beneath the dignity of history, 
and they are dismissed in a few pages. 
Moreover, for the history of the buildings 
of Windsor the doings of George IV. are 
most important ; yet Mr. Dixon’s pages con- 
tain no account of his alterations. The 
reader is left entirely in the dark as to the 
transformation of the castle into its present 
shape. 

It may have been Mr. Dixon’s inten- 
tion to carry on his work; yet, as it is, it 
seems to have come to the conclusion which 
he had designed. The omission of all details 
since 1696 destroys much of the value of 
his book viewed as an account of Windsor 
Castle. What Mr. Dixon has done will re- 
main as pleasant reading to the large class 
of readers who like vivid and brilliant his- 
torical sketches. 








Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
Bishop. (Douglas.) 


Dy IN. 2. 


Tue title of this book is unfortunate. If 
‘‘duck-boat’? had been substituted for 
‘‘sneak-box”’ the same meaning would be 
conveyed, while the English reader would 
have a notion of the kind of vessel in which 
the author spent four months. Mr. Bishop is 
one of those wanderers who like to visit out- 
of-the-way places in an unusual manner. He 
journeyed 1,000 miles across South America 
on foot when only seventeen years old, and 
he made an adventurous voyage in a paper 
canoe at a later period of his life. ‘Lhe 
trip chronicled in this volume covered a 
distance of 2,600 miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers and along the Gulf of 
Mexico. He might have travelled over the 


same route in comfort on a steamer, but this 








can be done any day by any person, and 
Mr. Bishop does not enjoy an easy and 
commonplace excursion. He saw a large 
part of his country and many of his country- 
men under a new aspect, and he has the 
power of recording his impressions and the 
result of his observations in a pleasant and 
effective fashion. 

The journey was the reverse of a holiday 
trip. Mr. Bishop met many persons who 
were sailing down the Ohio and Mississippi 
in the hope of bettering their condition. 
They embark in what are styled “ shanty- 
boats,” which fioat along with the current. 
They trap wild animals for their skins, and 
they live by stealing tame pigs. On reach- 
ing New Orleans they sell the skins which 
they have collected, and return as deck 
passengers on an upward-bound steamer. 
The following account shows the motley 
character of the persons who follow this 
course :— 

“In this descent of the river many persons, 
who have clubbed together to meet the ex- 
penses of a shanty-boat for the first time, and 
who are of a sentimental turn of mind, look 
upon the voyage as a romantic era in their 
lives. Visions of basking in the sunlight, 
feasting, and sleeping, dance before their be- 
nighted eyes, for they are not all of the low, 
ignorant class I have described. Professors, 
teachers, musicians, all drift at times down the 
river ; and one is often startled at finding in 
the apparently rough crew men who seem worthy 
of a better fate. ‘To these the river experiences 
are generally new, and the ribald jokes and low 
river slang, with the ever-accompanying cheap 
corn whiskey and the nightly riots over cut- 
throat euchre, must be at first a revelation. 
Hundreds of these low fellows will swear to you 
that the world owes them a living, and that they 
mean to have it ; that they are gentlemen, and 
therefore cannot work. They pay a good price 
for their indolence, as the neglect of their craft 
and their loose ideas of navigation seldom fail 
to bring them to grief before they even reach the 
Mississippi at Cairo. Their heavy flat-bottomed 
boat gets impaled on a snag or the sharp top of 
a sawyer, and, as the luckless craft spins round 
with the current, a hole is punched through the 
bottom, the water rushes in and takes possession, 
driving the inexperienced crew to the little boat 
usually carried in tow for any emergency.” 

Such being the class of men who navigate 
the Ohio and Mississippi, persons on shore 
are naturally chary of entertaining strangers. 
Mr. Bishop’s boat being frozen up on one 
oceasion, he had to seek shelter on land. 
After making inquiry, he discovered a 
boarding-house kept by a German tailor. 
On his requesting to be sheltered and fed 
till the “cold snap” was over, the tailor 
scrutinized him, and said :-— 

‘¢Mine friend, in dese times nobody knows 
who’s which. I say, sar, nobody knows who’s 
what. Fellers land here and eats mine grub, 
and den shoves off dere poats, and nevar says 
‘tank you, sar,’ for mine grub. Since de Con- 
federate war all men is skamps, I does fully 
pelieve. I fights twenty-doo pattles for de 
Union, nots for de monish, but because I likes 
de free government; but it is imbossible to feeds 
all de beebles what lands 2t Pleasant Run.” 

Though the description of the journey is 
not monotonous, yet the most attractive 
parts of the several chapters are either 
remarks suggested by something which the 
writer saw or else stories of his countrymen. 
He experienced greater discomfort, owing to 
the weather, than might have been ex- 
pected. Within the space of a fortnight the 
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sun shone out brightly twice only. He in- 
troduces some reflections on the maps of 
his native land which will surprise those 
Americans who fancy that map-making 
is an art in which their countrymen excel. 
The Government maps are admirable in all 
respects, while those from which children 
learn geography abound in errors. Mr. 
Bishop says that the study of geography 
is most unpopular in the schools of the 
United States. Though the map-makers 
have the results of the Government surveys 
at their disposal, yet they, like their brethren 
on this side of the Atlantic, grudge the cost 
of altering old and inaccurate map-plates, 
and mistakes are perpetuated. Mr. Bishop 
once asked an agent of the largest map- 
makers in his country how the interior 
details were ascertained and inserted, and 
received the reply, ‘‘Oh, when we cannot 
get township details from local surveys, we 
sling them in anyhow.” An interview which 
a Mr. Stirling, whom Mr. Bishop met, had 
with a negro justice of the peace, illustrates 
the manner in which justice is sometimes 
administered in the South. Mr. Stirling, it 
seems, had recovered an anchor and cable 
which the captain of a river steamer had lost. 
The latter wished to get away without pay- 
ing anything for salvage, but Mr. Stirling 
managed to detain the cable. Desiring to 
learn whether he had a legal right to his 
salvage fee, he was referred to a negro 
justice who enjoyed a reputation for law 
learning and honesty. Telling him that he 
wished advice in a salvage case, the justice 
said :— 

“*<Dat’s rite, dat’s bery good, sah; now 
jes’ you set rite down he’ar, and macademize de 
case to me. I gibs ebery man justice—no turnin’ 
to de rite or de leff hand.’” 

Mr. Stirling stated his case, whereupon 

‘the coloured man attempted to consult a 
volume containing a digest of laws ; but, being 
an indifferent reader, he handed it to Stirling, 
saying, ‘ Now you, sah, jes’ look fro de book 
and find de larnin’ on de case.’ Having care- 


fully consulted the book, Stirling declared he | : 
Pre-set. Rrveanggeoree toy Fm perfected state of flies. 


found nothing that covered the salvage question 
in regard to cables and anchors. ‘ Nuftin at 
all? Nuftin at all /’ asked the justice, seriously. 


© Now let » rest de case ent seriously | 
Now let me rest de case a moment seriously | J . “ 
y | thus in about twelve days, in favourable circum- 


fur perspection.” As he pondered on a case 








which could not be decided by precedent, an | 


idea seemed to lighten his’ sable features, for he 
straightened himself up, and exclaimed, ‘ Den 
I will gib you an opinion. Dis Court will apply 
de common law ob de State of Mississippi, and 
dis is it: What you hab, dat you keep! Dis is 
de teachings ob de Bar, de Bench, and de 
Code.’ ” 

The law of this negro justice of the peace 
was far less open to animadversion than the 
conduct of a negro postmaster who could 
not read. Mr. Bishop gives the following 
account of how the latter fulfilled his 
duties :-— 

“¢ When the mail arrived, it was thrown upon 
a desk in one corner of a small grocery store, 
and any one desiring an epistle went in, and, 
fumbling over the letters, took what he claimed 
as his own.” 

Mr. Bishop, though ready to expose the 
mistake of putting unfit men in office for 
political reasons, does not delight in turning 
his dark-skinned countrymen into ridicule. 
He notes the case of the Rey. Charles Hart, 
another negro, who honestly earned two 


He was ‘an industrious negro preacher, 


who laboured assiduously, cultivating the 
thin sandy soil of his little farm, that he 
might teach his fellow freedmen spiritual 
truths on the Lord’s day.” 

The most striking part of this volume 
treats of mosquitoes. We confess that, 
till we‘read what Mr. Bishop has written, 
we never thought it possible to award 
mosquitoes a useful place in the scheme 
of creation. They seemed to be unmiti- 
gated nuisances. Yet, according to Prof. 
Sauborn, an entomologist of note, the 
mosquito ‘‘saves from twenty-five to forty 
per cent. in our death list among those who 
are exposed to malarial influence.” It 
seems also that the mosquitoes whose song 
and sting are so hard to bear belong to 
the softer and weaker sex, the males being 
quiet, well conducted, and silent. If the 
females would but content themselves with 
preying upon decaying vegetable matter, 
and discharging their duties as affectionate 
mothers of countless families without wan- 
tonly subjecting human beings to tortures 
as keen as any ever devised by a Grand 
Inquisitor, they would gain enormously in 
popularity. These tiny enemies of man 
are themselves the victims of enemies who 
shorten their days. As many as five para- 
sitical insects prey upon the inside tissue of 
the mosquito’s minute proboscis. Another 
insect scavenger abounds along the low 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. This is the 
blow-fly, which seems to be most useful in 
so warm a climate as prevails in that 
region :— 

** Of one species of blow-fly the distinguished 
naturalist Reamur has asserted that the progeny 
of a single female will consume the carcass of 
a horse in the same time that it will require a 
lion to devour it. This singular statement may 
be explained in the following way. The female 
fly discovers the body of a dead horse, and 
deposits (as one species does) her six hundred 
eges upon it. In twenty-four hours these eggs 
will hatch, producing about three hundred 
female larvee, which feed upon the flesh of the 
horse for about three days, when they attain 
The three hundred 
female flies will in their turn deposit some 
hundred and eighty thousand eggs, which be- 
come in four days an army of devourers, and 


stances, the flesh is consumed by the progeny 
of one pair of flies in the same time that a lion 
would devour the carcass.” 

None of Mr. Bishop’s escapes was more 
remarkable than that which he effected 
from the roughs of New Orleans. They 
thought that he deserved punishment be- 
cause they failed to comprehend his errand. 
The ringleader was one of the city police. 


| Happily, he and his fellows drank so freely 
| and frequently as to be unable to accomplish 


their purpose. On the whole, the narrative 
of Mr. Bishop’s voyage is alike interesting 
and diversified, and the book deserves to be 
read despite its ill-chosen title. 








Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. Trans- 
lated and Annotated by Herbert A. Giles. 
2 vols. (De La Rue & Co.) 

Novertsts and story-tellers are, in a 

literary sense, a despised race in China; 

but, like many despised peoples, they have 

flourished abundantly. In a population of 


| three hundred millions there must necessarily 
dollars in helping two unfortunate boatmen. | be a large public who prefer novels to meta- 


physics, and fanciful tales to ethical treatises. 








Thus, in response to a constant demand, the 
stream of light literature is perennial. For 
the most part, it must be confessed, it is 
very light. The contempt with which the 
caterers to this public taste are regarded has 
had the effect of throwing the trade into the 
hands of inferior artists, whose style is about 
on a par with their matter. Occasionally men 
of weightier calibre descend into the lists 
with these pinchbeck champions, and the 
appreciative welcome which is invariably 
accorded to their works might be held to 
recompense them sufficiently for their con- 
descension. Such a one was P’u Sung-ling, 
the author of ‘ Liao-chai-chih-i,’ which title 
Mr. Giles translates ‘Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio.’ This he does not profess 
to be a literal rendering, but considering 
‘‘Liao” untranslatable in this connexion, he 
supplies ‘‘ Chinese”’ for whatever it may mean. 
Liao-chai was, as he says, a fanciful name 
given by the author to his study, but he has 
forgotten that it is not at all an uncommon 
thing for an author to adopt a fanciful 
name so given to his house or his study as a 
sobriquet. And such was the case in this 
instance. P’u Sung-ling not only called his 
study ‘ Liao-chai,” but adopted it as an 
additional epithet to his own name. This 
the heading of his preface makes obvious. 
‘‘Liao-chai tsz che” means ‘ Liao-chai’s 
own Reecord,’—Mr. Giles translates it 
“ Author’s own Record,”—and in the same 
way the title of his work should be trans- 
lated ‘ Liao-chai’s Strange Stories.’ 

The translator, in his preface, speaks with 
enthusiasm of the “felicity of plot” and 
“originality” of Liao-chai’s stories. We 
confess that, while fully admitting their 
originality, the felicity of the plots is not 
so obvious to us. There is plenty of incident 
in them, and very often of an amusing and 
interesting kind, but it is exactly in the plot 
that we feel there is something lacking. 
After reading through a story, and enjoying 
its quaint phraseology and the glimpse it 
gives us into the lives and minds of the 
people, we are inclined to ask, ‘“‘ And what 
then?” In support of our remarks we will 
call the first story in evidence. We are 
there told that a graduate named Sung, 
being unwell, was one day lying down, when 
an official messenger arrived to summon 
him to his examination for his master’s 
degree. At first Sung objected to going, 
on the ground that the examiner had not 
arrived, but the messenger being urgent, 
Sung mounted the horse brought for him, 
and started for the place of examination. 
The way seemed strange, and by-and-by he 
reached a city which resembled the capital 
of a prince. " Up6én entering the pretfect’s 
yamun he was conducted to an apartment 
where sat ten officials who were strangers 
to him, with the exception of one whom he 
recognized as the God of War. In the 
verandah was a candidate seated at a table, 
by the side of whom Sung took his place. 
Presently down flew a piece of paper, on 
which was written a theme. On this the 
two competitors set to work, and when Sung 
handed in his essay the examiners were so 
pleased with its contents that the president 
called him forward and said, ‘‘ A guardian 
angel is wanted in Honan. Go you and 
take up the appointment.” ‘ Unworthy 
though I am,” replied he, with tears, “for 
the honour you have conferred upon me, I 
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should not venture to decline it but that 
my aged mother has reached her seventh 
decade, and there is no one now to take 
care of her. I pray you let me wait until 
she has fulfilled her destiny, when I will 
hold myself at your disposal.’ On consult- 
ing the book of fate the deities found that 
his mother had nine years to live. They 
therefore granted him leave for that time, 
and directed the other candidate, whose 
name was Chang Ch’i of Ch’ang-shan, to 
fill the post. On reaching his home he 
awoke as from a dream, and found that he 
had been dead three days. As soon as he 
could speak he inquired about Chang Ch’i, 
and found that he had died that very day. 
Nine years afterwards his mother died, and 
when the funeral was over he entered into 
his chamber and died also. At that moment 
his wife’s family saw him, ‘ accompanied 
by numerous chariots and horses with carved 
trappings and red-tasselled bits, enter into 
the hall, make an obeisance, and depart. 
They were much disconcerted at this, not 
knowing that he had become a spirit, and 
rushed out into the village to make inquiries, 
when they heard he was already dead.” 

All this is very strange, weird, and cha- 
racteristic; but only to him who has had 
the pleasure of unearthing and bringing to 
light it and its companion tales can the plot 
appear felicitous. Mr. Giles is evidently 
possessed with a true author’s enthusiasm 
for his subject, and has succeeded in repro- 
ducing in his pages not only a reflection of 
the terse and elegant style of the original, 
but also a trustworthy translation of the 
text. Of one slight anachronism he has 
been guilty: the use of the English “‘ Mr.” 
before the names of characters is surely out 
of place. It may be convenient, and there- 
fore excusable, to distinguish the wives of 
the male personages by prefixing ‘ Mrs.” 
to the common surname; but there can be 
no such reason for employing the very un- 
Chinese epithet ‘‘Mr.”” We do not hear of 
the Persian play of ‘‘ Messrs. Hasan and 
Hoseyn,” nor of the Sanscrit poem of ‘‘ Mr. 
Kalidasa.” 

Students of Chinese folk-lore will welcome 
Liao-chai’s stories as not only imparting a 
personal interest to many customs which 
could scarcely have been intelligible to them 
before, but as also furnishing guarantees of 
greater authenticity than are to be found in 
the works of foreign observers. The strange 
and complicated custom of choosing sites for 
graves in accordance with the laws of a 
peculiar superstition becomes a reality when 
we read (vol. ii. p. 322) of each of the 
deceased Sung’s two sons inviting to his 
own house ‘“‘romancers from far and near 
.....to select a spot for the dead man’s 
grave”; and the dispute which followed 
between the brothers in consequence of the 
conflicting decisions of the romancers is an 
amusing illustration of the depth of the 
popular credulity. 

The formalities which accompany the rites 
of betrothal and marriage are aptly set 
forth in numberless stories, and are explained 
by the translator in notes. From one of these 
we learn that in the case of the death of an 
affianced girl, ‘‘her betrothed goes to the 
house where she is lying dead and steps 
over the coffin containing her body, return- 
ing home with a pair of the girl’s shoes. He 
thus,” we are told, ‘“‘severs all connexion 








with her, and her spirit cannot haunt him as 
it otherwise certainly would.” Of the con- 
vivial habits of the people the stories give us 
abundant evidence, and for the ‘“ soberest 
people in the world,” as Mr. Gill calls them, 
they show a decided taste for getting drunk. 
Tt is curious to observe, in some of the'stories 
bearing on religion, how the doctrines of 
Western faiths have left their impress on the 
minds of the people. For instance, in the 
story of the exchange of heart made in the 
person of Wang (vol. i. p. 80), and of the dip- 
ping of a heart in water in another case, it 
is impossible not to recognize references to 
Christian metaphors and beliefs. The Bud- 
dhist doctrine of metempsychosis finds, as 
might be expected, frequent expression 
throughout the work, and Taoist alchemy is 
a favourite theme with Liao-chai. The stories 
are, in fact, full of touches of local colouring, 
and present a fairly comprehensive view of 
the social condition of the people. In them 
we see reflected a stolid, unimpulsive race, 
possessed of many estimable social qualities, 
living in much happiness, notwithstanding 
that polygamy loosens the domestic ties, 
and slavery (vol. i. 183, 211, &c.) casts its 
sinister influence over the land. We find 
that, though ruled by mandarins whose 
hands are by no means pure (vol. i. 42; 
ii. 26, &c.), and whose power of inflicting 
torture is practically unbounded (vol. i. 55, 
381, 390, et passim), the people are yet con- 
tented and peaceful. We see that, though 
given to vices and superstitions which in 
other lands, where the blood runs faster 
and hotter, inflame the passions and tempt 
to violence, the placidity of their tempera- 
ment saves them from excess and outrage. 
And we see that, amid much that is abhorrent 
to Western notions of morality, there shine 
forth virtues and strivings after right which 
may well put to shame many more “highly 
favoured ” nations. 








The Philosophy of Handwriting. By Don 

Felix de Salamanca. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Don Fetrx is obviously a wag. His little 
book is a satirical enterprise, directed against 
chiromancers in general, and especially 
against thoce experts in handwriting who 
occasionally appear in a court of justice. 
Don Felix treads safer ground than the 
professional expert. Only the other day 
one of the most eminent experts declared on 
oath that certain offensive handwriting on 
a postcard was identical with that of the 
Lord Mayor of London, and, had his opinion 
been trusted, the chief magistrate would 
probably have been convicted of libel. The 
expert was shown to be completely wrong ; 
but Don Felix does not permit himself the 
opportunity of falling intosucha mistake. He 
is wise after the event. He does not prophesy 
without knowing what has happened. Put 
before him a note from Capt. Webb, and 
he will discover from the manuscript that 
the author is just such a man as could, if 
need be, swim from England to France. 
Show him an autograph of Napoleon, and 
he will point out unmistakable evidence of 
considerable military knowledge on the part 
of the writer. He does not profess to probe 
the secrets of chiromancy so deeply as did 
M. Desbarrolles in his ‘Les Mystéres de la 
Main.’ He is only anxious to establish the 
truth of the proposition* that ‘“‘a strong 





analogy does exist between a man’s per- 
sonal character and his calligraphy,” or, we 
may add, his cacography. According to 
Don Felix an autograph has “ this advantage 
over a portrait, it must be faithful, which 
a portrait rarely is.” Only give the Don 
a scrap of paper with a bit of writing, and 
he will tell you all about the writer. Had 
he been at Belshazzar’s feast, he could have 
supplied his host with an interpretation of 
the words on the wall that would have 
startled the wise men, and possibly Daniel 
himself. If some enterprising antiquary, 
while investigating an Athenian midden, 
should happen to light upon a heap of those 
shells on which a polished people “ con- 
veyed their sentiments” when they wished 
to expatriate a popular idol, Don Felix 
would be the man to shed fresh light upon 
the character of those interesting citizens 
who ostracized Aristides. 

Don Felix de Salamanca, however, con- 

fines himself to modern instances. The auto- 
graphs he places before the reader, all “ of 
more or less distinguished individuals,” are, 
as arule, ‘‘those of only living persons, as 
most typical of our time”; and it must be 
confessed that within the assigned area the 
Don shows a gravity and a seriousness that 
make his jest amusing. Of “the more or 
less distinguished individuals,” M. Edmond 
About is the first. The letters of our con- 
tributor ‘have a sharp, irritable flavour 
about them.” Mr. Bright, for an alpha- 
betical reason, comes early in the list. 
‘The autograph of John Bright is,” we 
are assured, 
‘fone of unpretentious strength and simplicity. 
In many respects it resembles the style in which 
Mr. Gladstone wrote previous to the introduc- 
tion of postcards. There is little grace and still 
less picturesqueness about the writing, but it 
is characteristic of a straightforward, decided 
temperament, not quite unalloyed with a spice 
of self-esteem. The Macchiavellian arts of diplo- 
macy are in no way detectable in such calli- 
graphy.” 

The handwriting of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, on the contrary, may be supposed to 
exhibit the Macchiavellian arts absent in 
that of the member for Birmingham, for 
‘it has changed its character as frequently as its 
author's fortunes have changed. So shifty and 
changeable a manner does not inspire much 
confidence in the writer’s stability of purpose, 
although self-esteem may safely be predicated 
from it.” 

The introduction of postcards seems to 
have altered the character of Mr. Gladstone. 
Previous to that event the Right Hon. 
gentleman ‘‘indited a clear, undemonstra- 
tive, and readable hand, of the usual Parlia- 
mentary type.” It was ‘‘not so flashy as 
(the then) Mr. Disraeli’s, and was more 
straightforward than Mr. Roebuck’s.” Since 
postcards came into use ‘the Right 
Honourable’s chirography has fallen into 
chaos.” What the usual Parliamentary 
type is Don Felix does not explain. He is 
silent, too, about the orthodox poetical 
style of penmanship, although he confesses 
that ‘‘ Robert Browning writes as a poet 
should write.”” Mr. Swinburne, on the other 
hand, ‘exercises the presumed prerogative 
of genius, and writes a wretched hand,” 
while 
“no commonplace character could write as 
Mr. Tennyson does. His calligraphy is almost 
all that one could wish that of a first poet of 
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the age should be, and from it one can easily 
divine the beauty, elegance, and completeness 
of his works.” 

Eliza Cook, again, does not write like 

anybody else, but in a thoroughly original 
style. Thus, 
“instead of beginning, ‘My dear Don Felix,’ 
she would commence, ‘I am extremely pleased 
you are carrying your project in triumph, my 
dear Don Felix,’ dashing in medias res rather 
than dallying over the matter.” 

To leave the poets and pass to novelists 
we find that 
“‘the chirography of Mr. Wilkie Collins is not, 
by any means, an unpleasing one, it having a 
masculine, honest air. The autograph is typical 
of the general manuscript.” 

The chirography of the ‘‘Chelsea Philo- 
sopher”’ is less pleasing. It is not “a 
very commendable one, although it has 
safely steered clear of the sandbank of 
conventionality.” Don Felix hardly knows 
what to make of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s 
writing. He ventures so far, however, as 
to say that 

**a perceptive eye for good situations, and a 
sufticient experience of life to make the most 
of its transient characteristics, might be safely 
predicated of such a writer, but beyond that 
it would be unsafe to venture.” 

He has no hesitation in dealing with Mr. 
Charles Reade. His art enables him to 
state positively that 

**the style generally is of a vigorous feminine 
type, not unsuggestive of irritability, but fully 
indicative of its author’s powers of doing better, 
and it is to be hoped that he will, as it is never 
too late to mend.” 

Were Don Felix in earnest we should 

venture to point out some blemishes in his 
work. In the first place, we should say 
there is rather too much French in the book. 
In speaking of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s cali- 
graphy, for instance, it is said that the com- 
poser’s ‘‘t”’ is 
“only occasionally crossed, but in the expressive 
idiom of la belle France he is careful de mettre 
les points sur les i. The whole style of this 
writing is characteristic of a man with plenty of 
‘go’ in him, and who, though perfectly au fait 
with what he is about, is none the less careful 
for that.” 
Again, we more than half believe that Don 
Felix is under the impression that he may 
apply the term ‘ calligraphy” to writing 
which he describes as execrable, and he 
does not quite appreciate the difference 
between ‘‘ chiromancy” and ‘‘chirography.” 
The Don, too, supposes an “ autograph 
letter’? to be one to which the writer sub- 
scribes his name. But since the author ob- 
viously means his book to be taken as a 
jeu @esprit, “to use the expressive idiom of 
la belle France,” it were needless to seriously 
notice his shortcomings. 








Our Future Highway. By Verney Lovett 
Cameron, C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

In the enterprising spirit so characteristic of 

himself and the noble profession to which 

he belongs, Commander Cameron no sooner 
took note of the public interest aroused 
during the summer of 1878 by the question 
of our communications with India, than 
he determined to satisfy himself of the 
feasibility of at least one of the routes for 
an Indo-Mediterranean railway. His pre- 





parations for starting were made accord- 
ingly. At Portsmouth he was joined by a 
would-be companion, introduced to him as 
‘‘a Chaldean gentleman desirous of travel- 
ling in the East,” and at Cyprus, agreeably 
to arrangements already made, by a M. 
Schaefer. The former does not appear to 
have been an acquisition, and was dismissed 
in a somewhat ignominious manner at 
Tripoli—reached by our author from Bairut, 
vid the ruins of Baalbek and Homs, the 
ancient Emessa. His place was supplied by 
a smart native Christian lad, whose know- 
ledge of French and English made him an 
efficient interpreter; but from Tripoli 
Lieut. Cameron could only advance slowly 
into the interior, as he wished to make a 
survey of the route followed. It was for 
some distance the old Roman road into the 
hills, found to be perfect in many parts, 
though its gradients were pronounced at 
times too steep for locomotives. The tra- 
vellers returned to Homs, and thence moved 
in a northerly course, at first near the valley 
of the Orontes, then, by Hamah and Mara, 
to Aleppo. Komhan, a large village on the 
road, ‘‘made up of conical granaries...... 
a few square huts, many caves dug out in 
the soft chalk on which it is built, and one 
large house,” belonging to the Shaikh, who 
allowed them to inspect the surrounding 
country from its roof, had apparently in- 
quisitive inhabitants, who are thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘‘Many people came up to see what we were 
doing, and all begged for a peep through my 
binoculars. They thought the double sextant 
which I used for the angles some magical in- 
strument, and the Shaikh begged of me to com- 
pute his horoscope, and was much disappointed 
when he found I was unable to do it. Whilst 
this was going on the Muezzin called to mid-day 
prayers from the roof of the most elevated point 
in the village. In an instant we were left alone. 
When prayers were over the Shaikh invited us 
into his house, and gave us coffee and pipes. 
Many of the villagers entered into conversation 
about the railway. One old man said he had long 
wished to go to Baghdad, and wanted to know 
whether, if the railway was constructed, he 
would be able to go there for nothing? When 
told that he would have to pay, he said he did 
not see much good in it, as all he would have 
to do now would be to load some camels with 
provisions for the road, mount his mare, and 
start. This he said would cost him nothing, 
and he could not understand that the railway 
could be cheaper, though the fare would be less 
than the cost of the corn and other things he 
would have to take, as they were all his own.” 

Reasoning which takes no account of 
time is peculiarly Oriental. That which 
regards the expenditure of money in posses- 
sion as the main contingency to be avoided 
is, unfortunately, not confined to one hemi- 
sphere nor in any way peculiar to old men 
in Syrian villages. 

The following description of a Turkish 
infantry regiment on the march from Aleppo 
to Damascus, breaking ground at 6 a.m. from 
a station called Sarmeen, is graphic and 
true. Invalids and baggage, with mules and 
escort, had already started in advance :— 

“It was a miserable morning for the poor 
fellows, as there was a thick, cold, wet fog. 
Soon after these had passed we heard the 
trumpets playing a quick step. Emerging from 
the mist there appeared the main body of the 
regiment, nearly a,thousand strong, with only 
six officers. The rank and file were composed 
of all sorts of men, from the veterans who had 





stood the brunt of the war, clothed in ragged 
and tattered uniforms, and in many cases shoe- 
less, to the conscripts lately torn from their 
homes and still dressed in their native costumes. 
They marched with a swing and at a pace that 
it would puzzle many an English regiment to 
keep up. The officers were as motley a crew as 
their men, one or two of the more fortunate 
wearing Russian knee-boots which they had 
picked up in the war, others almost as badly 
shod as the privates. Varieties of head-dresses 
and coats were as numerous as possible among 
so few, and only three of the six had swords. 
Two hours afterwards three mounted officers, 
wrapped up in fur coats, with their private 
baggage on mules and an escort on foot, passed 
by. They had delayed their start till the first 
rawness of the morning had passed and they had 
had a comfortable breakfast. This selfishness 
of the superior officers in the Turkish army has 
caused many of the disasters in the Russo- 
Turkish wars, as they utterly neglected their 
men’s well-being, and cared for nothing else as 
long as they were comfortable themselves.” 


The illness of M. Schaefer was the cause 
of unexpected delay at Aleppo; but Com- 
mander Cameron, determined to make the 
most of spare time, took advantage of the 
occasion to make an expedition from that 
city to the supposed site of Karchemish 
and to excavate there. His work was agree- 
ably relieved by the excitements of sport; 
and he has given a graphic account of the 
death of two boars, both of which he shot, 
though one fell wounded into the water and 
was drowned. Returning to Aleppo, he had 
some difficulty in getting muleteers to go 
eastward; but eventually he and his com- 
panions made a fair start, taking a north- 
easterly course to Diarbekir. After a brief 
sojourn at this place they retraced their 
steps to Orfa, and thence pushed on to 
Mardin. From Mardin they passed through 
Dara and Nisibin, but instead of continuing 
by the usual route to Jazirah and across the 
Tigris, they followed the right bank of the 
river to Mosul. The journey hence to 
Baghdad forms the last section of our 
author’s travels, for while resting in the 
city of the Khalifs the news reached him of 
the disaster at Isandhlwana, and, thinking 
that his presence might be useful in Southern 
Africa, he at once took the river steamer 
to Basrah. There, again, he embarked on 
the British India steamer for Karachi, 
meaning to reach Aden in time for the 
Natal mail. Admiralty instructions, how- 
ever, which he received on arrival at Karachi 
were fatal to his hopes of joining in the 
Zulu campaign, and he returned to England. 

There is not much new matter to be found 
in this lively record of a most interesting 
journey. The country comprehended in it 
has for the most part been traversed and 
described by travellers who have preceded 
the present writer. Perhaps even the story 
of the cheese sent to Tamerlane by the 
besieged garrison of Mardin, though more 
minutely and carefully rendered than hereto- 
fore, will be recognized by many as an old 
acquaintance. Still, there is much of brisk 
adventure and quick appreciation of cha- 
racter in the easy narrative which should 
make it a welcome addition to our stock of 
light literature. Moreover, we should be 
grateful to the narrator, if only for his report 
on the value of Tripoli as a railway station, 
both with reference to Cyprus and inland 
communication. The map and illustrations 
are appropriate and useful. 
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Fully believing that a railway between 
Constantinople and Karachi will be a grand 
highway of the future, and admitting that 
a branch such as that proposed may even- 
tually be utilized as a valuable adjunct of 
the main line, we are nevertheless disposed 
to differ from the author of these volumes 
in respect of important details. In Tripoli, 
linked to Baghdad through Aleppo and 
Mardin, many will see a pleasing picture of 
progress and commercial development ; and 
the supplementary line to Diarbekir would 
be undeniably useful to our consuls in Asia 
Minor. But the aspect here presented will 
hardly be cheerful to the eye of the outward- 
bound traveller to India, starting, it may be, 
from Cyprus; and the movements of this 
particular traveller, who seldom visits the 
far East on his own private account, in- 
volve grave public considerations. Why, 
then, proceed by a semicircular course from 
the Mediterranean to the Tigris, when the 
intended goal, whether Baghdad or the 
Persian Gulf, can be reached by a direct 
route only half as long? ‘This is clearly the 
direction in which we should commence opera- 
tions, more especially if we are attempting no 
single undertaking, but part of a vast whole. 
If there is to be a Constantinople-Baghdad 
line of railway at all, there must always be 
a short section thence to the Mediterranean 
for the use of travellers and the political 
objects of its promoters. For us English- 
men that section might well be the so-called 
‘‘Palmyrene,” with its western terminus 
at Tripoli, the most easterly point being 
Baghdad, or, in the first instance, a con- 
venient station on the right bank of the 
Euphrates. Palmyra, through which the 
line would pass, is not an unknown locality, 
although the arguments in favour of its 
revival are too strongly «esthetic to find 
favour with a practical government. The 
fact that they are based on historical pre- 
cedent may have its influence on certain 
capitalists and others in the outer world who 
take the trouble to think for themselves. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Poor Wisdom’s Chance. By Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


Prince Hugo, By Miss Grant. 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Young Lord Penrith. By J. B. Harwood. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Civil War in Home and Land. By the 
Author of ‘A Bride from the Rhineland.’ 
(Civil Service Printing and Publishing 
Co. Limited.) 

Mrs. Loverr Cameron’s new story com- 

bines the sensational with the luridly im- 

passioned. Its heroines are selected from 

two different portrait galleries, and each 
is of a type with which Mr. Mudie’s 
subscribers have become familiar during 
recent years. On the one hand are 
introduced the fair serpent-woman, with a 
dark secret in her past life, and an atten- 
dant villain ever threatening to reveal it; 
on the other hand, a fresh virginal mind, 
fatefully initiated into the terrible mystery 
of love, for whom thenceforth love is a cruel 
religion, the loved one a death-requiring 





nineteenth century—at least in books we 
know them. Children of fate, their ends are | 
shaped for them beforehand; it needs no | 


god. We know these young ladies of the | 
| 


saying that the woman with a history trea- 
cherously kills the possessor of her secret, 
whilst the girl excited by her first love 
quickly withers on her virgin stalk, and is 
shrivelled in her fruitless fire. Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron’s triumph consists in having for 
the first time on any stage brought these two 
latter-day sinners into contact with each 
other, and so woven their stories together 
that they both love the same man, whilst 
the girl with the grande passion vicariously 
expiates the crime of the villain. Such a 
piling up of agony is fortunately rare in con- 
temporary fiction ; for the nervous systems 
of the novel-reading public would infallibly 
give way under the strain. What is here 
said will doubtless suffice to show that 
‘Poor Wisdom’s Chance’ is a trifle more 
than readable, and, in fact, Mrs. Cameron 
has treated her conception with a great deal 
of power. Her principal characters act from 
indifferent motives, andrush down their prim- 
rose path of dalliance in such a headstrong 
fashion that ‘‘ poor Wisdom” is never so 
much as allowed to have her chance. It may 
be left to the lover of fiction to decide 
whether this throwing away of the reins 
of imagination is calculated to make a story 
better or worse. 

Miss Grant has written another pretty 
story, reminding one in a way both of 
‘ Artiste’ and of ‘ Victor Lescar,’ with the 
same merits and faults, and scarcely more 
of either. This is, perhaps, a pity, for a 
stronger and more careful style would have 
set off to better advantage the character 
sketching and analysis on which ‘ Prince 
Hugo’ depends for most of its interest. 
The love story of Zare is not particularly 
pleasing, based as it is upon the contrast 
between an engagement without love and 
love without sanction. The pathos evolved 
from this contrast is not always described 
with the subtlest art o1 delicacy, especially 
where the conduct of the prince is in ques- 
tion. But, on the whole, Miss Grant’s crea- 
tions are natural, and her romance may be 
read with genuine satisfaction. 

‘Young Lord Penrith’ is a conventional 
story, told in a facile manner which makes 
it easy to read without annoyance; but 
except the writer’s skill in working with 
the rusty tools of the romancer’s craft there 
is nothing remarkable about his book. Its 
merits and demerits are all sins of omission. 
There are, for instance, no marks of bad 
taste, no vulgarity, and certainly no striking 
errors in diction; on the other hand, there 
are no novel nor firmly drawn traits of cha- 
racter, nothing unexpected nor original about 
the plot. If all novels were on the level 
of this their average would be higher; but 
if few were better the age would probably 
soon lose its distinctive character as the age 
of novels. 

Novels in one volume, if they do not 
please the public, always come before the 
reviewer with a point in their favour, 
‘Civil War in Home and Land’ does not 
lose anything by being read. It is a well- 
told tale, with a good deal of freshness, and 
the little bits of character which are given 
in the story are vividly presented. Objec- 
tion may fairly be taken to its tragic end, 
which might have been relieved by some 
little touch of tenderness, if only to heighten 
its effect. Judging by one’s recollection of 
the author’s former book, there can be no 





doubt that she has taken a decided step in 
advance, and now undoubtedly gives pro- 
mise of success. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The Elementary School Manager. By Hugo R. 
Rice-Wiggin and Alfred Perceval Graves. 

(Isbister & Co.) 

Tus manual of school management is an anno- 
tated code, supplemented by the results of the 
official experience of its authors. The school 
manager who is really interested in his work 
will here find many valuable suggestions ; and 
if the members of country school-boards could 
be induced to read it and learn from it, the 
gain to elementary education and saving to the 
ratepayers would be considerable. In rural 
districts much of the control over public ele- 
mentary instruction is vested in farmers acting 
as guardians or as members of school-boards ; 
and, as arule, interest in education and acquaint- 
ance with its details are not considered qualifica- 
tions for either office, while obstructiveness and 
stinginess sometimes are. So long, indeed, as. 
the instruction of agricultural labourers’ children 
is, to so large an extent as at present, entrusted 
to those opposed to it, the hope of dispelling 
the dense ignorance which prevails among the 
labouring poor is fallacious. The quaint absur- 
dity of our system of managing schools is shown 
by the impossibility of carrying into effect some 
of the excellent suggestions contained in the 
‘Elementary School Manager.’ Thus, after ex- 
plaining the relations between managers and 
pupil teachers, and advocating periodical exami- 
nations as a means of testing progress and 
showing an interest in it, the authors go on to 
say that ‘‘ the managers should acquaint them- 
selves with the result of these quarterly ex- 
aminations of the pupil teachers, if they do not 
take part in them.” It is only necessary to 
imagine the British farmer posing as examiner 
and moderator to become conscious of an almost 
comic element in the inefficiency of management 
of scores of small board schools in country dis- 
tricts. The ‘School Manager’ treats not only 
of the teachers and the instruction which they 
ought to give, but of school premises and appa- 
ratus, and points out that these require, although 
they by no means always receive, managers’ 
methodical supervision. In considering the 
lighting of school-rooms no mention 1s made of 
the best means, namely, admission of light 
through the roof; although this is undoubtedly 
the best arrangement, it is the one most rarely 
found, and its omission by Messrs. Rice-Wiggin 
and Graves is unaccountable. The remarks con- 
cerning school offices are important, and deserve 
careful consideration by acting managers ; these 
places are far too often allowed to get into, and 
remain in, a filthy state. Both teachers and 
managers should remember that in inculcating 
habits of decency and cleanliness acts avail 
more than words. We must strongly dissent 
from the authors’ opinion concerning dual desks, 
These are compared with ordinary parallel desks, 
and are declared to have in most respects the 
advantage. A visit, especially during examina- 
tions, to schools in which they are used will 
convince any one of the exact opposite. Desks 
of this kind seem to have been designed to pro- 
mote whispering and copying, and they render 
the eradication of these habits almost imprac- 
ticable. The paragraphs devoted to the organ- 
ization and instruction of schools contain much 
that is useful in the way of practical suggestions. 
The value of the work of lady members of com- 
mittees and boards is well shown. The benefit 
derived from the thoughtful and kindly interest 
in the girls, and co-operation with the teachers, 
of ladies of education and refinement soon be- 
comes apparent in schools which enjoy these 
advantages ; but these good influences should 
be constant, not spasmodic, and should be 
exerted with tact, for favouritism and fussiness 
are imminent dangers. In discussing the special 
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needs of girls’ schools, Messrs. Rice-Wiggin and 
Graves seem to think that scholars under a 
mistress are at a disadvantage as regards the 
study of arithmetic and grammar, for ‘‘ the 
male mind is, as a rule, more capable of im- 
parting and of receiving instruction in these 
subjects (as in all subjects involving reasoning).” 
We question whether this sweepingly disparaging 
view of the feminine mind would be corroborated 
by H.M. Inspectors, so far as teachers or scholars 
in public elementary schools are concerned. Pro- 
bably the proportion of really educated school- 
mistresses is larger than that of schoolmasters. 
Numerous visits to elementary schools have con- 
vinced us that the woodenness of mind attained 
by boys and their teachersinsomeschools is rarely, 
if ever, surpassed by their sisters. Attention 
is rightly drawn to the effect of home influ- 
ences and home lessons on the daily work ard 
progress in school. The advantage in these 
respects enjoyed by the children in higher social 
strata is enormous. It would be well if greater 
care could be given to the improvement of both 
these ; the amelioration of the former must be 
slow and gradual ; but much might doubtlessly 
be done to make the latter productive of more 
real good, and the counsels given in the ‘ School 
Manager’ show how in many ways this can be 
effected. 


The Rudiments of Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
With Tables. By Frederick Edward Weatherly, 
M.A., Brasenose College. (Oxford, Thornton.) 


‘Tuts is only one of the many small books on all 
subjects, simple and abstruse, which are daily 
issuing from the press in such numbers as to 
constitute a sign of the times. But, after all, 
even a small book may as well be good, or 
moderately good, as bad, and the present 
manual is beyond comparison the poorest of 
the treatises on logic that have come into our 
hands. The raison d’étre of the manual is stated 
by its author to be the examples of violations 
which accompany each logical rule, and the 
author in his preface is at pains to disclaim 
“the easy merit of originality” in his work. 
For our part we find the raison d’étre one of 
sufficient originality, based as it is on the 
assumption that teachers of logic make little or 
no use of instances of violations to enforce the 
meaning of the various logical rules, and the ori- 
ginality of some of the details more than equals 
the originality of the. general plan of the work. 
What can be more original and luminous to the 
ordinary passman at the universities, for in- 
stance, than the following statement (p. 5), in 
which the author, after giving a syllogism, asks, 
** Why do we reason in this way? Why do we 
arrive at this and no other conclusion? The 
Science of Logic tells us. It is because our 
minds are obeying the Law of Thought.” Or 
let the reader take the definition of syncate- 
gorematic terms (p. 7), or the account of ana- 
logous terms (p. 9), as ‘‘ those which have the 
same meaning but are applied to different 
objects,” or that of concrete terms (p. 10), which 
express, among other things, ‘‘attributes or 
groups of attributes,” or the identification 
(p. 72) of ‘ Inductio per Enumerationem Sim- 
plicem” and ‘‘ Induction by Complete Enumera- 
tion,” and deny, if he can, ‘‘the easy merit of 
originality” to this manual. That the merit is 
easy admits of little doubt, for the book seems 
to have been put together by one who has not 
even been at the pains to master the rudi- 
ments of the subject on which he writes. No 
one expects insight in so unpretending a work, 
but is it too much to ask for accuracy and 
average intelligence ? 


Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series. —Algebra, 
up to and including Simultaneous Equations of 
the First Degree. By J. G. Kerr, M.A. 
(Blackie & Son.) 

As a first book Mr. Kerr’s ‘ Algebra’ is to be 

recommended for its systematicarrangement, dis- 

tinctness of explanation, and sufticiency of exem- 





plitication. Mr. Kerr gives useful directions and 
examples for writing down at sight the product 
of compound expressions, and the converse pro- 
cess of resolving products at sight into their 
component factors. His treatment of equations 
is scarcely full enough, though good as far as it 
goes. 


Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series.—Arith- 
metic. Standards I. toV. (Blackie & Son.) 
TuEsE five well-printed little books, bound with 
stout linen covers, contain an ample supply of 
arithmetical examples adapted to the standards 

for which they are intended. 


Blackie's Comprehensive School Series. —Standard 
Home Lesson Books. Fourth Standard. (Blackie 
& Son.) 

We are told in the preface to this book that 

‘most of the lessons, being mere skeletons, will 

require explanation on the part of the teacher,” 

from which it would appear that the explana- 
tion is to be given at school and the work done 
at home, an arrangement scarcely desirable, 
even if practicable. The lessons are isolated 
scraps of history, geography, grammar, poetry, 
and arithmetic, and those on the first four sub- 
jects are ‘‘to be written as well as learned.” 

Such a fragmentary treatment of the various sub- 

jects cannot be considered satisfactory, nor is 

the poor child to be envied that has to learn and 
write out these indigestible morsels. 


Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series.—Outlines 
of the History of England. Part I. To the 
Norman Conquest. Adapted to Standard IV. 
—Part Il. From the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Henry VII. Adapted to 
Standard V. ByG. Girling. (Blackie & Son.) 

BEsIDES being well suited for the special purpose 

in view, Mr. Girling’s ‘Outlines’ may be used 

with advantage in all schools and families as an 
introduction to the history of England. The 
leading well-attested facts are stated in a simple 
and forcible way, and grouped under appropriate 
headings in prominent type. Occasional touches 
of detail enliven the narrative, which, though 
succinct, is anything but dull. Attention is 
called to institutions and customs as well as to 
historical events, and considerable light is thrown 
on the whole by maps, drawings, and genea- 
logical tables. If Mr. Girling will complete 

the history in this fashion he will render a 

service to elementary education. 

Blackie’s Comprehensive School 
British Biographical Reader. Sketches of 
Prominent Men by the Best Authors. With 
Introductory Notes and numerous Authentic 
Portraits. (Blackie & Son.) 

Ir may fairly be questioned whether these 

biographical extracts—some of which are taken 

from newspapers, periodicals, and cyclopeedias 

—can all with strict accuracy be described as 

‘by the best authors.” But it may be safely 

aftirmed that they were not written, and are not 

suitable, to be read in elementary schools. The 
style of thought and expression is generally 
above the range of pupils in such schools, and 
the Latin quotations, which occasionally occur 
without any translation or explanation, must 
baffle not the pupils only, but their teachers 
also. The biographical summaries prefixed to 
the extracts give the bare facts in a short com- 
pass, with here and there a slip, as when Earl 

Russell is credited with having “carried the 

Roman Catholic Relief Bill,” a statement which, 

besides being inaccurate, must be very imper- 

fectly understood by any class in an elementary 
school without more explanation than is here 
given. A similar remark applies to most of the 
summaries, which presuppose more knowledge 
than can be expected of such young readers. 

The portraits are neither good likenesses nor 

well executed. 

A First Italian Course. Onthe Plan of Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith’s ‘ Principia Latina.’ (Murray.) 
Tus introduction to the study of Italian is 
above the average of such books. Signor Ricci 


Series. —The 





has taken trouble to give in proper detail the 
irregular verbs, the main stumbling-block of 
beginners, and he has paid attention to etymo- 
logy, a subject usually ignored in elementary 
Italian grammars. On the other hand, enough 
stress has not been laid on the Italian use of the 
third person, and a desire to be brief is occa- 
sionally carried to excess. The remarks, for 
instance, on the relative pronouns are quite in- 
sufficient. The book, like all Mr. Murray’s 
school-books, is excellently printed, and the 
clear type will do much to help the beginner. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. P. W. Craypen’s England under Lord 
Beaconsfield (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) is too ex- 
clusively an effort of political partisanship to 
call for any lengthy notice from us. It is written 
especially for the guidance of ‘thoughtful 
people” in deciding for which party and what 
candidates they shall vote at the next general 
election, and, though it is a somewhat larger 
book than the majority of voters can be expected 
to read, it is an admirable repertory of facts 
from which amateur, and even experienced, 
speakers at public meetings may draw material 
for attacking Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. 
Its avowed object being to enable those who 
study it ‘‘ to test the statements of Ministerial 
and Opposition candidates by the very words of 
official despatches, of Parliamentary documents, 
and of acknowledged speeches and writings,” it 
is necessarily rather a bald compilation, and 
those who are not of Mr. Clayden’s way of think- 
ing will question his impartiality. But he gives 
chapter and verse for nearly all his charges 
against the present administration, and he has 
shown considerable skill in so arranging his facts 
as to make clear the progress of home politics, 
both in and out of Parliament, and the compli- 
cations of the Eastern Question, the Afghan and 
Zulu wars, and other foreign concerns of Eng- 
land since the beginning of 1874. Mr. Clayden 
devotes three out of his twenty chapters to an 
elaborate explanation of what he thinks were 
the causes of Mr. Gladstone’s defeat and of Mr. 
Disraeli’s sudden popularity six years ago. He 
evidently hopes that only one or two chapters 
will need to be added to the next edition in 
order to complete his record of this ‘‘ very 
striking episode.” 

AtrnoucH Mr. A. E. T. Watson’s Sketches in 
the Hunting Field (Chapman & Hall) are even 
more flimsy than the usual run of hunting 
literature at the present day, they are free 
from slang and the author does not quote 
Horace; neither do they deal in wearisome 
iterations of village and covert through which 
some favourite pack ran last season. The men 
best known in every hunting field are here 
lightly described—the hard rider, the soft- 
hearted man, the one who comes out nominally 
to hunt, really to sell his horse, and the like. 
If anything, the prevailing characteristics are 
carried too far in these amusing delineations. 
Even an arrant shirker of fences finds it in his 
heart to leap at the first burst from the covert, 
and the man notorious for ill luck does at times 
manage to secure a good place ina run. Mr. 
Watson’s types of womanhood are sufficiently 
conventional, and we have met a story sus- 
piciously like his ‘‘ Huntingcrop Hall” in the 
works of a distinguished writer who has not 
been dead a quarter of a century. But every 
sporting writer cannot be a Surtees or a 
Trollope, and we gladly recognize much that is 
cheery and little that is vulgar amongst these 
sketches. The portrait Mr. Watson draws of 
an ideal M.F.H. can easily be translated 
into life and reality, while many of Mr. Stur- 
gess’s illustrations are full of vigour and point. 

M. Carmann Litvy continues the republica- 
tion of M. Louis Blanc’s newspaper letters, 
under the title of Dix Ans de l Histoire d Angle- 
terre. The sixth volume has now appeared, and 
deals with the events of 1866. 
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Count Uco Batzani, of Rome, has con- 
tributed to the Bollettino della Societs Romana 
di Storia Patria an essay on the mission of 
Henry VII. to the Pope concerning his intended 
marriage with his cousin Elizabeth, with the 
title of Un’ Ambasciata Inglese & Roma: 
Enrico VII. ad Innocenzo VIII. (anno 1487). 
The author publishes documents, some partly, 
some entirely inedited, from the Record Oftice 
and the British Museum. 

Pror. Ignazio Gurpi’s essay on the primitive 
home of the Semites, mentioned in our columns 
some months ago, has appeared in the Trans- 
actions of the Accademia dei Lincei, at Rome, 
with the title of Della Sede Primitiva dei Popoli 
Semitici. 

Dicxens’s Dictionary of Continental Railways 
is a praiseworthy attempt to apply the principle 
of the ‘A BC Guide’ to the Continent. Over 
thirty of the chief cities of Europe have been 
chosen, and the routes radiating from them 
which are most frequented by English tourists 
are given. The book is clearly printed and well 
arranged, and will be of much use to perplexed 
travellers. A few suggestions for a future edi- 
tion may be hazarded. It is a mistake to give 
such prominence on p. 62 to the French State 
railways, which lie out of the beat of tourists ; 
and for the same reason the Gare Montparnasse 
should be placed last on p. 105. The circular 
tickets issued abroad are so economical that 
they deserve a section to themselves. Mr. 
Dickens has wisely taken his list of hotels from 
Baedeker, and has thereby a great advantage 
over ‘ Bradshaw.’ On the other hand, his rail- 
way maps are not at all what they ought to be. 

In Facts about Port and Madeira Mr. H. 
Vizetelly prints another set of those pleasant 
papers on wine and vineyards of which we have 
already noticed two or three volumes. Mr. 
Vizetelly supplies lively descriptions of the 
port-wine districts and of Funchal, as well as 
sage criticisms of their produce, and he also 
gives a description of a brief visit to Tenerife. 
His account of the devastation wrought by the 
phylloxera in the Alto Douro is alarming. 
Unless some efficient remedy be discovered 
port wine will before many years are over be 
a thing of the past. Mr. Vizetelly’s publishers 
are Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. send us the first 
instalment of a new edition of Cooper’s Memorials 
of Cambridge, a work of established reputation. 
—From Messrs. Longmans comes the fifth 
annual edition of Mr. Howe’s Classified Directory 
to the Metropolitan Charities, an excellent book. 

THE Committee of the Dundee Free Library 
report that the issues from the Lending Library 
during 1878-9 were the largest during any year 
since the opening of the library. Valuable 
assistance has again been derived from the Sub- 
scription Library and from the University Club, 
both of which continue steadily to prosper, and 
all the books purchased by both societies during 
the year have been handed over to the committee. 
The whole of the Albert Institute Buildings, 
in which the free libraries and museum are 
lodged, have been transferred from the limited 
company to the corporation. The committee 
have completed the buildings according to the 
original plans of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

WE have on our table Angiportus, by the Rev. 
A. N. Malan and C. 8. Jerram (Longmans),— 
Complete French Course, Part I., by G. OC. Asplet 
(Simpkin),—A Glossary of the Essex Dialect, by 
R. 8. Charnock (Triibner),—Questions and Ex- 
ercises in Political Economy, by W. P. Emerton 
(Oxford, Thornton),—The Emotions, by J. 
M‘Cosh (Macmillan),—Hutchinson’s Australian 
Almanac for 1880 (Melbourne, Hutchinson),— 
Ye Centennial Almanax for 1980, by O. Perigee 
(Remington),—The Cruise of the Florence, edited 
by Capt. H. W. Howgate (Triibner),—Legends 
of Olden Times, by J. M. Callwell (Newman),— 
** Trooping with Crows,” by C. L. Pirkis (Chatto 
& Windus),— What shall I Read ? (Waterston), 





—Laddie (Smith),—A Land and Sea Story, by 
E. E. Lushington (Smith), — Summer-house 
Stories, by M. A. Paull (Ward, Lock & Co.),— 
Sketches in Verse, by H. Gramshaw (Jarrold),— 
Specimens of Modern German Prose and Poetry, 
by Dr. M. M. Fischel (Triibner),—Jesus of 
Nazareth, by E. Clodd (C. Kegan Paul),—The 
Living Epistle (Whittingham),—and The Stepping 
Stones (Kerby & Endean). Among New Edi- 
tions we have The Merchant's Handbook, by 
W. A. Browne (Stanford),—Gaspard de Coligny, 
by W. Besant (Marcus Ward),— Within the Pre 
cincts, by Mrs. Oliphant (Smith, Elder & Co.), 
—Ambition’s Dream: in Two Fyttes (Griffith & 
Farran),—and Claude the Colporteur, by the Author 
of ‘Mary Powell’ (Hall &Co.). Also the following 
Pamphlets: Agricultural Distress and the Royal 
Commission, by Templar (Stanford),—England’s 
Policy in the East, by E. Cazalet (Stanford),— 
Notes to Chapters on Catholicity, by a Clergyman 
(Triibner),—A Study of the Principal Latin 
Rhythms, by J. W. Clough (Boston, Printed by 
the Author),—Our Railways, by E. J. Wather- 
ston (Stanford),—and Should Entails be Abol- 
ished? a Popular Essay on the Land Reform 
Question, by A. Underhill (Butterworths). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Brown’s (Rev. G. J. Cowley) Daily Lessons on the Life of 
Our Lord on Earth, 2 vols. 8vo, 21/ cl. 
Cheyne’s (Rev. T. K.) Prophecies of Isaiah, a new Transla- 
tion, with Commentary, &c., Vol. 1, 8vo, 12/6 cl. 
Commentary for Schools, the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
by E. H. Plumptre, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Cox’s (8.) Genesis of the Evil, and other Sermons, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Nicholson’s (Rev. A.) Apostolical Succession in the Church 
of Sweden, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Vaughan’s (Rev. C. J.) Rest Awhile, Addresses to Toilers in 
the Ministry, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Illustrations to the Works of Robert Burns, from Original 
Drawings by A. Nasmyth, Sam Bough, Xc., folio, 84/ bds. 
Willshire’s (W. H.) Descriptive Catalogue of Early Prints in 
the British Museum, Vol. 1, roy. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Skelton’s (E.) Folded Wings, and other Poems, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Barnes’s (W.) An Outline of Redecraft (Logic), with 
English Wording, cr, 8vo. 3/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Croke’s (J. O’B.) Outlines of Italian Literature, ILnter- 
mediate Education Series, 12mo., 2/ cl. Ip. 
Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E.), Life of, by G. B. Smith, 
new and cheap edition, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
English Men of Letters, Chaucer, by A. W. Ward, 2/6 cl. 
New Plutarch, Joan of Arc, “‘ The Maid,” by J. Tuckey, 2/6 
Martin’s (T.) Life of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, Vol. 5, 18/ 
Owen’s (F. M.) John Keats, a Study, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Falkenberg’s (B. E.) Desert Life, Recollections of an Expedi- 
tion in the Soudan, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Hunter’s (W. W.) Statistical Account of Assam, 2 vols. 10/ cl. 
Philology. 
Aratus, Skies and Weather Forecasts of, translated and 
edited by E. Poste, cr. 8yg, 3/6 
Kynaston’s (H.) Exemplaria Cheltoniensia, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Smith’s (R. P.) Thesaurus Syriacus, Vol. 1, 4to. 105/ cl. 
Science, 
Gill's (J. B.) Indigestion, What It Is, What It Leads To, &c., 
12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Sidereal Messenger of Galileo Galilei, a translation, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. 8. Carlos, imp. l6mo, 6/6 
Ward’s (R.) Constitution of the Earth, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Aimard’s Indian Tales, Third Series, edited by P. B. 8t. John, 
cr. 8vo, 2/ bds. 
Burnett’s (F. H.) Haworth’s, a Novel, cheap edition, 6/ cl, 
Collins’s (W.) Jezebel’s Daughter, 3 vols, cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Inglis’s (J.) Our Australian Cousins, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Macquoid’s (K. 8.) A Berkshire Lady, 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6/ cl. 
Pascarel, by Ouida, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Sherwood’s (Mrs.) Juvenile Library, 3 vols. 2/6 each, cl. 








‘GIROLAMO AND SALVESTRA.’ 
March 1, 1880. 

In the review of my ‘New Poems’ contained in 
your last week’s issue, it is alleged that I have 
avoided ‘‘a conscientious record” of the cul- 
minating situation of Boccaccio’s novella of 
‘Girolamo and Salvestra’ by ‘“‘a false and 
mawkish pretence of rendering.” The reviewer's 
meaning is not very plain ; but it appears to be 
his intention to imply that I have in some mate- 
rial particular deviated from the original, for 
the purpose of avoiding a difficulty of present- 
ment. This is an error of fact, which I shall 
be obliged by your allowing me to correct. The 
following extract contains all the essential por- 





tions of Boccaccio’s story relating to the situa- 
tion in question ; and it will be found, on refer- 
ence to my poem of ‘Salvestra,’ that I have 
strictly followed the lines of the original, even 
to using in many places the actual English 
equivalent of the Italian words. Your reviewer 
will, I am sure, on comparing the extract 
with the corresponding portion of my poem, 
acknowledge, with his usual fairness, that he 
has done me an injustice in accusing me of 
distorting Boccaccio’s story, which, being indeed 
a perfectly chaste one, requires no castration to 
commend it to any but readers of the most un- 
reasonable prudery. JOHN Payne. 


*,* There is no need to print the extract. 
Of course Boccaccio’s story is ‘‘ chaste,” and 
equally of course Mr. Payne has “strictly fol- 
lowed the lines of the original”; and because he 
has not done more than follow them the reader 
misses that pleasure of ‘‘ imaginative belief” 
which he expects from every story that pre- 
tends to be amply and dramatically rendered, 
What we said, in language sufliciently plain, 
was this: a situation which may, on esthetic 
grounds, be admissible when treated in the 
manner (broad, remote, and idyllic) of Boc- 
caccio, where the artist’s poetic vision is only 
partially recorded, and where the reader’s ‘‘ ima- 
ginative belief” is only partially challenged, 
becomes dangerous, and often inadmissible, in 
an amplification such as Mr. Payne’s, where the 
situation is, as we said in our review, actual- 
ized. Mr. Payne found it impossible to ac- 
tualize the culminating situation of Boccaccio’s 
novel, and, therefore, ‘‘ strictly followed the 
lines of the original.” So large a question— 
extending as it does over the entire field of criti- 
cism—it is impossible to discuss here, and we 
must refer Mr. Payne to the Athenewm of 
June 7th, 1879, No. 2693. 








MEDIOLANUM. 
39, Plumpton Street, Liverpool, February, 1880. 

I HAVE observed in your issue of Feb. 14th a 
letter from Mr. T. Rought Jones, of Market 
Drayton, announcing the discovery of a Roman 
camp at Bearstone, in Shropshire, for which he 
claims the name of Mediolanum, the long-lost 
station which forms the terminus of the Tenth 
Iter of Antoninus, and intermediate between 
Uriconium and Deva in the Second Iter of the 
same author. 

As I believe {that I have been for the last 
quarter of a century the only writer who has 
upheld the claim of Chesterton to be Medio- 
lanum (first put forth by Dr. Bennett, Bishop 
of Cloyne, and the Rev. T. Leman in the last 
century, and by the brothers Lysons some sixty 
years ago), I request the favour of a small portion 
of your columns in order to say a few words on 
the subject. 

Mr. Jones states there seems to be ‘‘a con- 
sensus of opinions” that Middlewich, Bury 
Walls, and Tiverton represent respectively 
Condate, Rutunium, and Bovium. This is 
decidedly erroneous. The chief difficulty I 
have had to contend with has been the theory 
started some thirty years ago by Drs. Robsen 
and Kendrick, of Warrington, and Mr. Bea- 
mont, of Orford Hall, near that town, that 
Condate was at Wilderspool and Mediolanum 
at Middlewich, which I have combated in vols. 
XXviii. and xxx. of the Archeological Journal 
and other publications. Horsley and Rey- 
nolds both placed Rutunium at Bury Walls, 
but subsequently other antiquaries placed it at 
Rowton, and until I resuscitated the correctness 
of Horsley’s view a few years ago it was gene- 
rally assumed to be on the site of Rowton. As 
to Tiverton representing Bovium, I am not aware 
that until my recent paper on ‘ Roman Shrop- 
shire’ (Proceedings of the Shropshire Archzo- 
logical Society, vol. ii.) any antiquary had 
placed that station there. It was only in 1876 
that I found that a small Roman station had 
existed at this point. 


ce 
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The second Iter of Antoninus makes Medio- 
lanum to be at a distance of thirty miles from 
Chester, with an intermediate station, Bovium, 
at ten miles distance from the latter. Now we 
have a fine Roman road connecting Chester with 
Chesterton (the Via Devana), the distance be- 
tween the two places is just thirty miles, and at 
Tiverton, ten miles from Chester, along the 
Roman road, there has been a small station. I 
cannot see that there is ‘‘ straining or cramping 
of the distances” here, as Mr. Jones asserts. 
Again, in the Tenth Iter of Antoninus, Medio- 
lanum is placed at thirty-six (or thirty-seven, 
for MSS. differ) miles from Manchester vid 
Condate. The distance from Manchester to 
Chesterton vid Kinderton, along fine Roman 
roads, is almost exactly the same. Again, I re- 
peat, this is not ‘‘ cramping or straining the dis- 
tances.” 

If Mr. Jones admits that Bovium is repre- 
sented by Tiverton, and Mediolanum by Bear- 
stone, where is the road connecting the two 
stations? Again, there can be no doubt that, 
like all the castra which formed the starting- 
points or termini of the Itinera of Antonine, 
Mediolanum would be a walled station. Is this 
the case at Bearstone? At Chesterton we have 
this evidence. 

It is one thing for Mr. Jones to assert that 
‘*the intersection of the three circumferences ” 
of the circles which he draws ‘‘ will be a very 
short distance from the Bearstone camp,” and 
another to find a large walled station, with a 
Roman road connecting it with Tiverton and 
with other stations. There are vestiges of 
several camps, generally from their conforma- 
tion supposed to be Roman, in North Shrop- 
shire, which might with equal,reason be sup- 
posed to represent Mediolanum. 

If the newly discovered camp fulfils on further 
exploration the necessary conditions, as stated 
above, it will be a great gratification to anti- 
quaries. Personally I should be delighted to 
see the question settled beyond dispute, but 
until a better solution presents itself I must hold 
the opinion that Chesterton has the greatest 
claim to be considered the site of the lost 
station. W. THompson WATKIN. 








REV. CHARLES W. RUSSELL, D.D. 


By the death of Dr. Russell, the President 
of the College of Maynooth, the Roman Catholic 
Church in these countries has lost one of its 
most enlightened and accomplished writers. 

Dr. Russell was a native of the county of 
Down, in Ulster, and for some years occupied 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History in the College 
of which he became President in 1857. Although 
a frequent contributor to the Edinburgh and 
other reviews, he was chiefly known to the literary 
public as author of a ‘ Life of Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti,’ and as editor of Calendars of State Papers 
in the series of the Master of the Rolls. The 
memoir of Mezzofanti originated in an article 
which Dr. Russell contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review on the cardinal linguist, with whom he 
was well acquainted. The calendar of docu- 
ments on which Dr. Russell was engaged was 
undertaken at the instance of Lord Romilly and 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy after they had received 
from America a collection of Irish State Papers, 
chiefly of the reign of James I., which, as is 
well known, Mr. Hepworth Dixon had the good 
fortune to find in the Library at Philadelphia. 
These papers had, towards the close of the last 
century, been presented to the Library, the 
directors of which, at Mr. Dixon’s suggestion, 
generously restored them to the British Govern- 
ment in 1867. Previously to undertaking the 
calendars, Dr. Russell had been engaged, under 
Lord Romilly, in selecting official documents 
for transcription from the Carte Manuscripts at 
Oxford, and in this, as well as in the work on 
the State Papers, Mr. Prendergast, the author 
of the ‘Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,’ 
was associated with him. 








Dr. Russell was an active member of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 
from the time of its:establishment, and some 
interesting communications from him are em- 
bodied in its Reports. He was also a contributor 
to the British Association in the Department 
of Geography and Ethnology. In addition to 
the Presidentship of Maynooth College, Dr. 
Russell held office as governor or trustee of 
some of the public institutions in Dublin. His 
death, on the 26th of February, at the age of 
sixty-eight, was attributed to injuries which he 
sustained some time previously when violently 
thrown from a restive horse. Dr. Russell’s 
personal characteristics were well summed up 
by Cardinal Newman, who in one of his pub- 
lished works described him as ‘“ gentle, mild, 
unobtrusive, uncontroversial.” 








INDIAN POWERS OF MEMORY. 
Oxford, February, 1880, 

A REMARKABLE demonstration has recently 
taken place at Bombay. A number of educated 
natives in high position have been seized by a 
kind of panic on suddenly waking up to the fact 
that orthodox Brahmanism, or, as they term it, 
the Aryan. religion, is decaying and disappear- 
ing. This they attribute to the decline of 
Sanskrit learning consequent on the decline of 
nationality and patriotism among the native 
princes. 

They have accordingly resolved to unite in a 
common effort for the revival of Sanskrit lore 
and for a diffusion of a true knowledge of the 
Hindi religion. The movement has been inau- 
gurated in rather a singular manner. A monster 
meeting has been held at Bombay in honour 
of a blind Pandit named Gattii-Lalaji. Ad- 
dresses have been delivered in his praise, and a 
sum of 18,310 rupees presented to him as a 
reward for his zeal in the cause of religion, his 
success ‘fin purifying men’s minds,” and his 
‘attractive genius for making extempore 
poems ” (s‘ighra-kavita-s’akti). 

Pandit Gatti-Lalaji was born at Kotah in 
1845, while his parents were on a pilgrimage. 
He lost the sight of both eyes, through small- 
pox, at the age of eight. He is chiefly celebrated 
for his power of composing impromptu Sanskrit 
verses, in which no Italian improvisatore has ever 
displayed equal talent. 

During one of my visits to Bombay he called 
on me, accompanied by three amanuenses, and 
requested a trial of his powers, declaring himself 
capable of composing six sets of extemporaneous 
verses simultaneously, on any six subjects and 
in any six metres I liked to select. I proposed 
three subjects—a description of Bombay, 
the advantage of Sanskrit learning, and the 
advent of the Prince of Wales to India—naming 
at the same time three of the most difficult 
metres I could remember. Without a moment’s 
delay the Pandit dictated the required verses to 
his scribes with wonderful precision and rapidity. 
He also conversed fluently in Sanskrit, and im- 
pressed me very favourably with his finished 
scholarship and the extent cf his literary acquire- 
ments. Impromptu versifiers of this kind are 
called S‘ighra-Kavis or As‘u-Kavis. 

The blind Pandit’s successful towr de force in 
my presence was doubtless more due to great 
powers of memory than to poetical genius. A 
Hindii’s capacity for keeping a number of 
different subjects in his recollection at one time, 
and yet abstracting his mind so as to concentrate 
his attention on each one separately and con- 
secutively, is surprising. In this respect he far 
outdoes Europeans. While I was travelling in the 
south of India, I was visited by a S’atavadhani, 
that is to say, a man who could attend to one 
hundred things at once. He could play several 
games of chess, write and repeat poetry, work 
out problems, and make calculations of all kinds 
simultaneously. I also heard of a Trins‘ad- 
avadhani, or man who could attend to thirty 
subjects. 








Ashtavadhanis, or persons capable of attend- 
ing to eight subjects simultaneously, are by no 
means uncommon throughout all parts of India. 
A man whose powers of attention are of this 
more limited calibre displays his skill by asking 
eight persons, entire strangers to himself, who 
speak eight different dialects, to repeat the first 
word of eight different sentences, and then the 
second, and so on consecutively, till every word 
of the. eight sentences has been repeated. There- 
upon, without a moment’s hesitation, the Ashta- 
vadhani reproduces all the eight sentences, sepa- 
rately and continuously, with each word in 
proper order, though the utterance of each has 
been interrupted by the interpolation of seven 
other words in different languages. 

Monier WILLIAMS. 





MR. E. CHAPMAN, 

Mr. Epwarp CuHapMan, whose death in his 
seventy-sixth year is announced, was for many 
years head of the publishing house of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, in which position it was his 
good fortune to establish business relations with 
several of the most eminent writers of his time, - 
and to live on terms of friendly intimacy with 
them. Readers of Forster’s ‘ Life of Charles 
Dickens’ will remember that Mr. Chapman had 
a certain modest part in the production of 
‘Pickwick.’ Among the distinguished authors 
publishing through this firm in Mr. Chapman’s 
time may be mentioned Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Robert Browning and Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Muloch, 
the Trollopes (Anthony and T. Adolphus), 
Whyte Melville, Charles Lever, &c. Mr. Chap- 
man retired from business some sixteen years 
ago, and, after travelling for some considerable 
time, he settled at Hitchin. 








THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 28, 1880. 

Your reviewer of Mr. Huth’s ‘Life and 
Writings of Buckle’ concludes with this re- 
mark :—‘‘ He indignantly takes Mr. Stuart 
Glennie to task for what are here represented as. 
efforts to make literary capital out of the friend- 
ship that Buckle bestowed upon him when they 
met by chance as travellers in the East.” Will 
you permit me to state very briefly the dis- 
tinguishing principles of those Outlines of the 
History of Modern Civilization for which I had 
already begun my long course of systematic 
travel and study when I met Mr. Buckle? 

The general result of the views I maintained 
in discussing with Mr. Buckle his theory of the 
non-effect of Moral Forces may be thus for- 
mulated: the fundamental cause of historical 
phenomena is the relation between social cou- 
ditions of physical and moral want and social 
conditions of diffused knowledge, common tradi- 
tion, and organized authority ; and this relation 
is made effective by the great individualities 
born of these conditions. 

As the general basis of my theory of the 
History of Civilization, I have stated a Law of 
Progress which is a development of the gene- 
ralizations of Hume by an integration of the 
conceptions of Hegel and of Comte. 

And I have pointed out, in the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., a vast Revolution, common to both 
Europe and Asia, breaking up all the truly 
ancient civilizations, and initiating the moderm 
age with new developments, political, religious, 
and economic—developments which, though 
different in Europe and Asia, have had such 
correlations and mutual influences that, in a 
philosophic view of it, the history of Europe 
and Asia must be treated as one and continuous. 
since the sixth century B.c. 

How different all these principles are from 
those of Mr. Buckle I need not point out. I 
state them here only to afford, perhaps, some 
slight evidence that I was not really so destitute 
of “literary capital ” as to be driven to ‘‘make” 
it out of a chance acquaintanceship, And I 
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desire but to add that Mr. Huth’s allegation 
that ‘“‘Mr. Glennie, unwilling*to waste his time 
in attendance on his dying companion, left” 
Damascus, is of too libellous a character to be 
dealt with in such a communication as this. 

J. S. Sruart-GLEnnIE. 








AN EASTERN DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 


Mr. Epwin Arnon, whose poem ‘ The Light 
of Asia’ has passed through two editions here 
and eight in America, has received the fol- 
lowing letter from the King of Siam, together 
with His Majesty's Order of the White Ele- 
phant :— 

“Grand Palace, Bangkok, Dec. 5, 1879. 

‘¢ Sir,—My father devoted much time to the 
study and defence of his religion, and although 
I, being called to the throne while young, had 
no time to become a scholar like him, I too have 
interested myself in thestudy of the Sacred Books, 
and take a great interest in defending our religion 
and having it properly understood. It seems to 
me that if Europeans believe the missionary 
preaching that ours is foolish and bad religion 
they must also believe that we are a foolish and 
bad people. I therefore feel much gratitude to 
those who like yourself teach Europeans to hold 
our religion in respect. I thank you for the 
copy of your poem ‘The Light of Asia,’ pre- 
sented to me through my minister in London. 

“‘T am not a sufficiently good scholar to judge 
English poetry, but as your work is based upon 
the similar source of our own information, I can 
read it through with very much pleasure, and 
Ican say that your poem ‘ The Light of Asia’ 
is the most eloquent defence of Buddhism that 
has yet appeared, and is full of beautiful poetry; 
but I like Book Second very much, and am very 
much interested in the final sermon. I have no 
doubt that our learned men would argue with 
you for hours or for years, as even I can see 
that some of your ideas are not quite the same 
asours. But I think that in showing ‘ love’ to 
have been the eminent characteristic of the Lord 
Buddha, and Karma, in Siamese ‘ Kam,’ the 
result of the inevitable law of Dharma, the 
principle of existence, you have taught Bud- 
dhism, and I may thank you for having made a 
European Buddhist speak beautifully in the 
most widespread language of the world. 

“To mark my opinion of your good feeling 
towards Eastern peoples, and my appreciation 
of your high ability and the service you have 
done to all Buddhists by this defence of their 
religion, I have much satisfaction in appointing 
you an officer of our most exalted Order of the 
White Elephant, of which you will soon hear 
further from Mr. D. K. Mason, my Consul- 
General in London.—I am yours faithfully, 

‘* CHULALONKORN, King. 

“‘To Edwin Arnold, Esq., C.S.1., &c.” 








MR. LENOX. 

Mr. James Lenox, the millionaire, the phi- 
lanthropist, the bibliographer, and the founder 
of the Lenox Library, died at his house in New 
York on the 17th of February, at the ripe age 
of nearly eighty. For the last forty years Mr. 
Lenox has been well known to collectors in all 
parts of Europe, and especially in London, as 
one of the most active and intelligent seekers 
after old and rare books. His acquisitions, which 
now belong to the public, are in many respects 
unrivalled, especially his rare and costly Bibles 
in all languages, his collections of voyages and 
travels, of books relating to the western hemi- 
sphere, editions of Bunyan, Milton, Shakspeare, 
&ec. His special delight, some have thought, 
was his unique collections of De Bry, Hulsius, 
‘Thevenot, and other rare productions, which few 
bibliomaniacs have the courage to commence or 
the funds and perseverance to complete. Like 
most famous librarians and founders of libraries 
—like Magliabecchi, Grenville, Panizzi, &c.—Mr. 
Lenox lived and died a bachelor. 











THE NEUTRALIZATION OF THE BLACK SEA. 
Feb. 28, 1880. 

I HAVE neither the wish nor the right to com- 
plain of any opinion expressed about my book, 
‘England and Russia from 1876 to 1880,’ but 
the review in the Athenewm of Saturday, 
February 21st, accuses me of inaccuracy in 
matter of fact, and specifies as a capital instance 
my assertion that ‘‘in 1871 Russia, with the 
sanction of all Europe, repealed the Black Sea 
clause of the Treaty of Paris—a reform which 
had been proposed by Austria four years before.” 

Your reviewer states, on what authority I 
know not, that ‘‘all the powers except Ger- 
many loudly protested,” and that I ‘‘ probably 
know,...... what is the undoubted fact, namely, 
that Austria and Italy offered us their alliance 
if we would fight.” 

My authority is a despatch from Count Beust 
(then Prime Minister of Austria) to Prince 
Metternich, dated January Ist, 1867. In that 
despatch Count Beust proposed ‘‘a revision of 
the Treaty of Paris of March 30th, 1856, and 
of the subsequent Acts,” and said that it would 
be “necessary to release the empire of the Czar 
from the onerous condition imposed upon it 
in the Black Sea” (vide ‘Two Chancellors,’ 
English translation, p. 251). 

I refer you also to the following extract from 
Lord Granville’s speech in the House of Lords 
on the 5th of this month, as reported by the 
Times of the following day :— 

‘*Germany was always against this condition. 
Immediately after the war France informed 
Russia that it ought to be modified. Austria 
and Italy did the same. We were left alone in 
our silence...... The Turkish ambassador said that 
[namely, the modification of the clause which 
was adopted in 1871] was the very thing that 
Turkey wanted.” 

I appeal to your courtesy to insert this expla- 
nation. O. K. 

*,* It is quite true that Austria, at Russia’s 
instigation, proposed in 1867 the abolition of 
the clause; but our statement that in 1870-1 
Austria and Italy were eager to resist its aboli- 
tion is based upon the best of evidence, viz., 
the despatches of those powers, which were not 
published by the late Administration, but which 
have frequently been alluded to in Parliament. 
Although it is surprising that the sister-in-law 
of the Russian ambassador at Vienna is not 
aware of their existence, we now feel sure that 
her mistake is entirely unintentional, and that 
she has been misled by speeches made in defence 
of the English surrender. 








Literary Gossip. 


ine ‘Life of Sir James Outram,’ which 
Sir F. Goldsmid is writing, is to be pub- 
lished in May. 

Priorat Carrp’s long-promised work, 
‘An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion,’ is now so far advanced that Mr. 
Maclehose, the publisher to the University 
of Glasgow, expects to have it ready before 
the end of this month. He has also just 
put to press a new volume of poetry by the 
able author of ‘ Olrig Grange’ and ‘ Hilda.’ 

Pror. Suiru, whose Biblical article in the 
‘Encyclopeedia Britannica’ excited so much 
hostility in certain theological circles in 
Scotland, and who is at present travelling 
in the East, will have no fewer than three 
lengthy articles in the eleventh volume of 
the ‘Encyclopzedia,’ on the Prophet Haggai, 
the Hebrew Language and Literature, and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews respectively. 

Tue concluding parts, Nos. 10 and 11, of 
the ‘ Collectanea Anglo-Poetica,’ by the late 

tev. Thomas Corser, will shortly be issued 
by the Chetham Society. They will com- 









plete the work, and the last part will con- 
tain a biographical memoir of the author, 
‘The Correspondence of Nathan Walworth 
and Peter Seddon of Outwood, and other 
Documents, chiefly relating to the Building 
of Ringley Chapel, co. Lancaster,’ edited 
by J. 8. Fletcher, Esq., will form the third 
volume of the Chetham Society publications 
for the year 1879-80. 

Pror. J. W. Hares, M.A., will lecture 
for the Trades’ Guild of Learning on ‘The 
Poetry of Tennyson,’ at the Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, on Saturday, the 
13th inst., at 8 p.m. 

Tue Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, for many 
years the President of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, the historian of the 
colony and state of Rhode Island, and the 
defender of its history and literature, died 
on the 12th of February at the age of fifty- 
six. Mr. Arnold was an author of some 
eminence in New England, and his works 
are well known to many on this side of the 
Atlantic. He was especially an authority 
in all matters relating to Roger Williams 
and the progress of toleration and religious 
liberty in his native state. 

WE learn that the work on Kelso, referred 
to in last week’s Atheneum, will contain 
some new information on the family of Sir 
Walter Scott. Mr. Rutherfurd has dis- 
covered the house occupied by “ Beardie,” 
the novelist’s ancestor, and proposes to 
furnish a description of it along with an 
engraving. 

Mr. Leorotp Karscuer, the translator 
of Taine and the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
series, is preparing for early publication a 
German edition of Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s 
‘ History of Our Own Time.’ 

Tue forthcoming number of the new 
quarterly, the Modern Review, will contain 
the following, among other articles: ‘ Hours 
of Thought,’ a review of Dr. Martineau’s last 
work, by Dr. E. A. Abbott; ‘ Personal 
Recollections of Mary Carpenter,’ by Miss 
Cobbe; ‘Fact and Truth in Art,’ by H. 
Schutz Wilson ; a discussion on Mr. Picton’s 
paper in the last number of the Review, ‘In 
the Name of Christ,’ by the Revs. C. Voysey, 
T. B. Stephenson, &c.; a review of present 
Geological Science, by Mr. H. W. Crosskey, 
F.G.8.; and notes by Prof. F. W. Newman 
and Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, &c. 

Some time ago the German scholar 
Baehrens declared the third and fourth 
books of the Elegies of Tibullus to be 
spurious, with the solitary exception of 
iv. 13, which he declared bore ‘den Stempel 
der Tibullischen Dichtkunst.” Now, how- 
ever, in a paper read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society, Mr. Postgate declares 
even this poem to be a forgery, and con- 
siders that, so far from bearing the impress 
of Tibullus, “it is stiff, vapid, and meagre.” 

WE hear that Mr. Hayes, of Manchester, 
has disposed of his valuable stock of old 
and scarce books to Messrs. Sotheran & Co., 
who will conduct the business in Manchester 
in connexion with their London establish- 
ments. Among the books are a specimen of 
Caxton’s press; Cranmer’s Bible of 1540; 
the rare German Bible printed at Augs- 
burg, 1473-5; the English Bible, printed 
throughout on vellum, 9 vols. 4to.; a Salis- 
bury Primer, 4to., 1543; ‘L’Imitation de 
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Jésus Christ,’ one of two copies printed on 
vellum; ‘Chronicon Nurembergense,’ 1493; 
Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical Decameron,’ 3 vols. 
large paper; Dibdin’s ‘Foreign Tour,’ 3 vols., 
large paper; Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers,’ illustrated by 2,238 addi- 
tional plates; Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London,’ 
with nearly 2,000 additional illustrations, 
original drawings, &c.; Shakspeare’s Works, 
the second and third editions, folio; a 
coloured copy of Raphael’s Loggie nel 
Vaticano, atlas folio; publications of the 
Philobiblon and other societies ; ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ first edition; Lysons’s ‘ Berkshire,’ 
with 1,100 engravings and 146 original 
drawings; Hogarth’s Works, a remarkable 
set, the plates in different states, &c. 

Tur Bibliografia Italiana contains some 
further notes on the subject of the unpub- 
lished poem of Leopardi, already mentioned 
by us. Carlo, the poet’s brother, knew, it 
seems, of the existence of such a poem on 
death, written by Giacomo while very young, 
but did not know where the MS. might 
be found. He only knew fragments, and 
printed these in his edition of his brother’s 
‘Canti.’ The MS. now fortunately dis- 
covered by Dr. Zanino Volta is a pam- 
phlet of fifty-four pages, certainly written 
by the author in his neat, clear characters. 
It bears the title ‘Appressamento della 
Morte, Cantica di Giacomo Leopardi,’ and 
has as motto the line from Vittoria Colonna, 

Certi non altro mai che di morire. 

It consists of five cantos, written in triplets, 
is a species of vision of Paradise, Dantesque 
in character, and bears the date 1816, 
i.¢., When Giacomo was eighteen years of 
age. The last canto contains an invocation 
to the Redeemer and the Madonna. The 
poet predicts his future fame :— 

A volo andrd battendo a la sicura; 
and turning to personified Glory, he cries:— 

Per te son nato e per l’eterno seggio. 
But a little after the first of these two verses 
is read :-— 

Sard com’ un della mortale schiera ; 
and after the one to Glory :— 

Pur non t’ ebbi quaggit né t’avrd mai. 
This poem the poet sent on its completion 
to Stella, the publisher of Milan, who 
passed it on to Pietro Giordani to examine. 
Giordani wrote to Leopardi to dissuade him 
from publishing it, showing him that it was 
prolix and needed retrenchment. Now, how- 
ever, Signor Volta intends that it shall see the 
light, as he announced in a lecture on the 
subject delivered on the 5th ult. before the 
Istituto Lombardo. 


Aw Armenian Library and Reading Room 
was established at Smyrna in 1869 and 
has flourished, so that there are now 2,000 
volumes. The Armenians are applying 
themselves more than they used to do to 
the study of English, and wish to increase 
the number of their English books. An 
appeal for contributions of books has, there- 
fore, been made, to be sent to the President, 
Mr. H. Papasiem, at Smyrna. 

Miss Janet Tuckey contributes the fourth 
volume to Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co.’s 
“New Plutarch,” lives of men and women 
of action. 

Mr. T. E. Pace, M.A., assistant-master 


at Charterhouse, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, who has 





recently contributed a school edition of the 
first book of Horace’s Odes to Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.’s series of ‘‘ Elementary 
Classics,” intends publishing in the course 
of the next few years similar editions of 
the remaining books, so arranged as each 
to be complete in itself and independent of 
the other volumes. When these have all 
appeared Mr. Page will proceed to prepare 
an edition of the whole four books together, 
taking the notes to the four separate books, 
suppressing such portions as would be too 
elementary in character, cutting out repeti- 
tions, amplifying notes on difficult passages 
which in the smaller edition had necessarily 
been abridged and simplified, and adding 
notes on points of criticism, philology, Xc., 
which had been purposely omitted in the 
elementary edition. This, with the addition 
of a general Introduction, will constitute a 
volume of the ‘Classical Series for Colleges 
and Schools.” 

Pror. Favsro Lasryto, of Florence, will 
publish ‘A Memoir on Italian Words 
borrowed from the Arabic.’ Profs. Dozy 
and Engelmann published some years ago 
a similar book on Spanish words, and M. 
Device two years ago on French words. 

Mr. J. Wurraxer, publisher of the Book- 
seller, will commence on the 15th inst. the 
publication of a new monthly periodical, 
to be called the Stationery Trades’ Journal, 
which will be issued at the middle of each 
month. It is proposed to supply it to book- 
sellers and stationers only. 

Tre death is announced of the Slavonic 
philologist Sresnewski, at the age of 
seventy-eight. 

Messrs. Masters & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish ‘ Heroes of the Cross: a Series of Bio- 
graphical Studies of Saints, Martyrs, and 
Christian Pioneers,’ by Mr. W. H. Davenport 
Adams. 

A new and important periodical will be 
started at Rome, under the title of Studi e 


Documenti di Storia e Diritto. The con- 
tributors belong to the Vatican party. 


Inedited documents from the volumes in the 
Vatican Archives known as “ Regesta”’ are 
promised. 

Tue New York Publishers’ Weekly says 
that ‘The Princeton Book’ is at length 
ready, and forms a sumptuous large quarto 
volume. It gives, from various hands, a 
history and description of the College of 
New Jersey (generally known as Princeton 
College), its organization, faculty, libraries, 
halls, relations to literature, science, religion, 
and statesmanship, and has sixty-nine helio- 
type illustrations, including portraits of the 
most distinguished officers in its list, and 
views of buildings, &c. It is in plan like 


‘The Harvard Book.’ 








SCIENCE 


ZOOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Crayfish: an Introduction to the Study of 
Zoology. By T. &, Huxley, F.R.S. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 

In this exhaustive and beautifully illustrated 

account of the crayfish, Prof. Huxley seeks to 

show ‘‘how the careful study of one of the 
commonest and most insignificant of animals 
leads us, step by step, from every-day knowledge 
to the widest generalizations and the most difti- 
cult problems of zoology, and, indeed, of bio- 





logical science in general.” Taking the common 
crayfish of our English streams as his text, he 
carefully reviews its mode of life and of repro- 
duction, its physiology, and the minute details 
of its anatomy; he compares the structure of 
crayfishes in general with that of the other 
crustaceans, traces their present distribution 
over the surface of the globe, and finally dis- 
cusses their probable descent from an extinct 
common ancestral stock. In reviewing a work 
by Prof. Huxley it is unnecessary to say that 
the treatment is thorough and complete, and 
the descriptions clear and telling ; and it is to be 
hoped that those who really wish to master the 
contents of the volume will take the author's 
advice, and ‘‘ will follow its pages crayfish in 
hand.” Thus, and thus only, will they learn 
how much true zoological knowledge may be 
gained by the thorough investigation of a single 
typical form, carried out under the direction of 
a competent master. Passing over the morpho- 
logical details, the attention of the general 
reader may be specially directed to the very 
interesting chapter on the zoological geography 
of the group. All the crayfishes of the northern 
hemisphere belong to the family Potamobiide,. 
while those of the southern constitute the Para- 
stacidze, a distribution presenting a curious 
analogy to that of some of the fresh-water fishes. 

Prof. Huxley considers that both these groups. 

‘are derived from ancestors which lived alto- 

gether in the sea, as the great majority of the 

Mysidze and many of the prawns do now; and 

that of these ancestral crayfishes, there were 

some which, like Mysis oculata or Teneus 

Brasiliensis, readily adapted themselves to fresh- 

water conditions, ascended rivers, and took pos- 

session of lakes. These, more or less moditied, 
have given rise to the existing crayfishes, while 
the primitive stock would seem to have vanished.” 

This hypothesis is strongly supported by the 

fact that the only known Potamobiid, up to 

the end of the Meozoic epoch, were marine 
animals. On only one point, and that one of 
minor importance, we must differ from Prof. 

Huxley, and that is as to the convenience of the 

method in which he has dealt with the nomen- 

clature of the European crayfishes. Formerly 
only one species was known, under the name of 

Astacus fluviatilis, but many years ago the 

western form was separated as A. torrentium. 

Prof. Huxley, in the latter part of his work, 

declines to decide on the specific distinction of 

the latter, and therefore prefers to name the two 
races A. nobilis and A. torrentium. But in the 
earlier part he has throughout retained the old 
name for the English crayfish, and thus we have 
the same animal called A. fluviatilis in the first 
five chapters, and A. torrentiwm in the sixth. 

Looking at zoological nomenclature as a means 

to an end, namely, to clearness of exposition, 

we cannot but regard this discrepancy as a 

blemish, and trust that it may disappear in 

future editions of this admirable ‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Zoology.’ 

Rural Bird Life: being Essays on Ornithology. 
By Charles Dixon. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus pretty little volume will probably do good 
service in fostering a taste for natural history in 
beginners, though it is hardly likely to find 
much favour among the working ornithologists 
to whom it is ‘‘ respectfully submitted.” It is 
not given to every one to conjure with the wand 
of Gilbert White, but, without setting up any 
such lofty standard, some literary skill and great 
accuracy of observation are to be expected of 
any one who takes up such a well-worn subject 
as the habits of familiar British birds. We have 
found little of novelty in Mr. Dixon’s notes, and 
not a few errors may be detected by any field 
naturalist. 

Report of the United States Fish and Fisheries 
Commissioner for 1877. (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. ) 

Onty the first forty-eight pages of this bulky 

volume are occupied by the ‘‘ Report” of Prof. 
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S. F. Baird, the remainder being devoted to 
various appendices. Of these the most impor- 
tant is from the pen of Prof. G. Brown-Goode, 
being a complete monograph (of 519 pages) 
on the ‘‘menhaden” or ‘‘ pogy” (Brevoortia 
tyrranus), a fish of the herring family. Occur- 
ring on the American coasts in enormous 
numbers, the menhaden is largely used both 
as food and for bait, and recently it has been 
utilized in the manufacture of oil and of an arti- 
ficial manure called ‘‘fish-guano,” industries 
which seem likely to prove of great importance. 
Other papers treat of food-fishes and their pro- 
pagation both in America and Europe. 


List of Vertebrated Animals in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society. Seventh Edition. (Printed 
for the Society.) 

Tue seventh edition of this useful catalogue 

shows the wonderful progress made by the 

Zoological Society in its principal work, the 

number of species ‘‘ now or lately living in the 

Gardens” having increased from 682 in 1862 to 

mo less than 2,325 in 1879. We are glad to see 

that Mr. Sclater continues to revise and correct 
the systematic arrangement and nomenclature, 
and also that he has made the references to the 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Society 

more full, thus adding greatly to the value of 

the ‘ List’ as a guide to all that is known of the 
rarer and more interesting specimens. 


Tunstall’s Ornithologia Britannica. Edited by 
Alfred Newton, F.R.S. (Willughby Society.) 


Tus is the first-born of the Willughby 
Society, an association which was formed last 
year ‘‘for reprinting certain ornithological works 
interesting for their utility or rarity.” Tun- 
stall’s thin folio, published in 1771, is here 
reproduced on a reduced scale by means of 
photo-lithography, a process which of course 
ensures absolute accuracy, and Prof. Newton 
has prefixed a short notice of the author. We 
may add that the publications of the Willughby 
Society will only be issued to subscribers, and 
that the director is Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, and 
the secretary Mr. F. Ducane Godman, of 10, 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square. 








THE PYROSPORES OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
SOUNDINGS. 
3, Christchurch Road, Roupell Park, February, 1880. 

During my voyage to the North Atlantic in 
1860 on board H.M.S. Bulldog, I detected, in 
certain soundings taken off the eastern and 
southern coasts of Iceland, a large number of 
minute but quite symmetrically formed mole- 
cular masses, of an invariable oblong shape, and 
to all appearance composed of finely comminuted 
voleanic particles, of the precise nature and 
source of which I have been unable, to this day, 
to procure a satisfactory explanation, and have 
not succeeded in finding any published notice. 
In default of a more appropriate name I have 
provisionally called them Pyrospores, from 
their resemblance to small seeds. As a descrip- 
tion of these curious bodies may prove of in- 
terest, and be the means of eliciting an expres- 
sion of opinion as to their nature, I shall feel 
gbliged by your allowing this communication to 
appear in the Atheneum. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. J. A. Phillips, 
2 small sample, amounting in weight to only five 
grains, has been most carefully and exhaustively 
analyzed by Mr. F. Claudet, with the following 
results :— 

** Soluble in Hydrochloric Acid. 


Water and carbonic avid mn -. 16°00 
Silica eae see ae sas .. None 
Iron oxides ties rae ‘oe os ©612°60 
Alumina ... ne a eee ive 5°40 
Lime we ~ a ves on 6°80 
Magnesia ... oe see ave pee 2°40 
Manganese ‘e oes vee ... A trace 
Insoluble in Hydrochloric Acid, 
Bilica ca se sis ven a 34°80 
Ferrous oxide... eee eee pen 4°00 
Alumina ... ose ee wwe =e 8°00 
Lime ees eee aoe ee a 4°40 
Magnesia .., ous oes oes eve 1°40 
Manganese -. A trace 








‘The loss amounted to 4°20, but a large pro- 
portion of this is probably made up of alkalies 
which could not be estimated on so small a 
quantity of material. No soluble silica was 
present, as none was separated by boiling in a 
solution of carbonate of soda. 

“*Tf we estimate together the substances soluble 
and insoluble in hydrochloric acid, we obtain the 
following per-centage results :— 





Water and carbonic acid a -- 16°00 
Silica oe ion one eee 34°80 
Alumina ... on eee eee -. 13°40 
Oxides ofiron ... om one -- 16°60 
Manganese eon J ... A trace 
Lime ont oe one ene o- ae 
Magnesia ... oe dale es bes 3°80 
Alkalies and loss... eee ese oe 4°20 
100°00.” 


The Pyrospores are plainly distinguishable by 
the unaided vision, their long and transverse 
diameters measuring respectively on an average 
1-60th and 1-100th of an inch. They are smooth 
externally, of a dusky brown colour when wet, 
greyish when dry, and of a pale drab tint after 
subjection to boiling nitric acid or a solution of 
caustic potash. I have entirely failed in dis- 
covering the slightest trace of structure in them, 
either externally or internally. On being 
crushed and examined under the microscope, 
the separate particles exhibit no definite shape, 
but have for the most part angular edges and a 
vitreous fracture, without any sign of crystalline 
arrangement. They occur in several soundings 
ranging over a distance of about a couple of 
hundred miles, the eastern limit of which is be- 
tween the Faroes and Iceland, at a point about 
fifty miles from the latter, where a deep-seated 
Arctic current undoubtedly prevails; the 
western limit being about the same distance to 
the south-westward of Iceland, where no current 
prevails. I mention this circumstance with a 
view to dispose of the supposition that the shape 
of the Pyrospores is due to any rolling or 
abrasive action at the sea bed—a supposition 
which is, however, still more forcibly negatived 
by their markedly uniform and symmetrical out- 
line and closely corresponding dimensiuns. 

It has often occurred to me that they may be 
casts. But if so, casts of what? For nowhere 
in the region referred to was I able to find any 
object, organic or inorganic, which could reason- 
ably be supposed to have furnished the moulds 
in which they could have been cast. The most 
probable solution I can offer is that they may 
be the product of some peculiar molecular action, 
brought about by the passage through a portion 
of the atmosphere of intensely heated volcanic 
particles. But this is scarcely reconcilable with 
the wholly unaltered condition of the rest of the 
equally finely comminuted volcanic dust asso- 
ciated with them, and which must, in all likeli- 
hood, have been ejected at the same time from 
the volcanic craters of Iceland. 

G. C. Watutcu, M.D., 
Surgeon-Major Retired List. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
EXPLORATION has probably never been so 
fruitful in Central Asia as it has during the last 
three years, and this is mainly due to the won- 
derful activity displayed by the Russians. A 
good idea of the extensive surveys they have 
made during the year 1878 in the region between 
Turkestan and British India will be derived 
from a pretty full summary in the last Bulletin 
of the Paris Geographical Society. Several of the 
journeys therein described were noticed by us 
at the time, but some are comparatively new. 
Romanofsky, a mining engineer, in company 
with Mushketoff, a geologist, devoted part of 
1877 and 1878 to a tour in the south-eastern 
part of the Semiretchinsk province. Col. Mat- 
veyeff was sent from Kuldja during the latter 
year to Shiko, on a mission to a Chinese dig- 
nitary, and has contributed a good deal to the 
previous topographical knowledge of the valley 
of the Ili, the western part of Chinese Dzun- 
garia, and the mountain passes dividing the 





two. Twenty-six barometric heights were deter. 
mined during this journey. The botany of 
the Kuldja district and the adjacent tracts to 
the north was studied by M. Regel, and rich 
collections of plants made, while the southern 
part of the same district and the confines of 
Chinese Turkestan were traversed by M. 
Fetissoff, the Director of the Botanical Garden 
at Vernoe. This gentleman demonstrated that 
the supposed volcanoes in the Kuldja district 
were really coal-beds in a state of combustion, 
His researches to the south, in the vicinity of 
Chinese territory, were checked by the hostility 
of a tribe called Champans, who fired on the 
party. Messrs. Middendorf and Smirnoff made 
a survey of the economic resources of the Fer- 
ganah province ; while Messrs. Mushketoff and 
Severtsoff conducted two separate explorations 
of the Pamir, which have left but little of these 
difficult highlands unmapped. Zoology has been 
provided for in the tours of M. Roussoff, who 
studied the Fauna of the Zarafshan valley, and, 
later on, joined Col. Matveyeff’s expedition to 
Badakshan. Passing by M. Bykoff’s ascent of 
the Oxus, Col. Mayetf’s tours in Hissar, and M. 
Oshanin’s journeys in Hissar and the northern 
Pamir, fully noticed by us at the time, Col. 
Matveyeff’s expedition to Fyzabad, the capital 
of Badakshan, claims notice as the first journey 
made by a European thither since the days of 
Wood, while the notice may be concluded with 
a reference to Cols. Stoletoff and Grodekoff’s 
journeys from the Oxus to Cabul and Herat 
respectively, which have made some useful addi- 
tions to our topographical knowledge of northern 
and western Afghanistan. 

Dr. Berthollon, in a paper on Senegambia, 
published in the Revue de Géographie, advocates 
the formation of French settlements on the high 
plateaux in the interior of the country, where an 
empire might be founded not inferior in import- 
ance to Canada or Australia. A railway start- 
ing from Dakar, on the coast, and terminating 
on the Upper Niger, appears to him to pre- 
sent a far better chance of success than the 
proposed trans-Saharan railway. It is preferable, 
in his opinion, to the construction of a canal 
connecting the Senegal with the Niger, as the 
upper portion of the Senegal is navigable only 
during the rainy season, which is deadly to 
Europeans. 

Mr. J. R. Green, author of the ‘ History of 
the English People,’ with the assistance of his 
wife has produced ‘A Short Geography of the 
British Isles ’ (Macmillan), which we should like 
to see in the hands of every teacher. Mr. 
Green deals with his subject in the proper 
spirit. He eschews long lists of unmeaning 
names and tables, and presents his readers in- 
stead with a suggestive description of the 
physical geography of the British isles, supple- 
mented by remarks calculated to draw attention 
to the influence which outward form, the 
arrangement of mountain ranges, the direction 
of rivers, climate, and other causes have exer- 
cised upon human history and human society. 
This is ‘‘ comparative geography” in the sense 
in which Ritter used that word. Who can doubt 
that our old text-books, consisting of ‘‘ pages of 
tables,” appealing merely to the memory, are 
out of date now? But Mr. Green is mistaken 
when he supposes that all our children are 
doomed to the use of these obsolete text-books. 
A reference to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Catalogue of 
Educational Works,’ appended to his own book, 
might have convinced him that such is not the 
case. 

‘Oliver & Boyd’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World’ (Edinburgh) will be found of use as 
a work of reference, its value being enhanced by 
thirty-two neatly engraved maps by Bartholo- 
mew. Asa ‘‘ pronouncing” gazetteer, however, 
we consider it a failure. We cannot understand 
why the author has rejected the rules for spell- 
ing geographical names adopted by the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Admiralty, and in fact 
all the leading authorities. The method adopted 
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by him, notwithstanding numerous diacritical 
signs, is altogether insufficient and lacks pre- 
cision. In one place we are told to pronounce 
the German word ‘‘ gau”’ as gow, in another it 
is more correctly rendered gow. ‘‘ Bach” is 
rendered indifferently as bék and bah, and on 
turning to the ‘‘ Key” we find that A in roman 
type denotes astrong aspirate, an explanation of 
no use to a person unacquainted with German. 
‘*Saarbriick ” is certainly not pronounced Sé?’- 
brook. The etymological portion of the work is 
interesting. ‘*‘ Luxemburg,” however, is not a 
corruption of Lucis Burgum, but of Liitzelburg, 
that is Little-borough, a name used to the present 
day by the natives of the province. 

The first fasciculus of Dr. David H. Miiller’s 
studies on Yemen (South Arabia), mentioned 
some time ago in our columns, has appeared in 
the Transactions of the Vienna Academy, under 
the title of ‘Die Burgen undSchlésserSiidarabiens 
nach dem Iklil des Hamdani.’ Dr. Miiller, who 
is well known as one of the best Himyaritic 
scholars living, gives copious explanations of 
geographical names to be found in the Him- 
yaritic inscriptions. 

We have received Vol. V. of Reclus’s ‘ Nou- 
velle Géographie Universelle,’ which deals with 
Scandinavia and Russia. This volume in no 
respect yields to its predecessors in the wealth 
of its illustrations and maps, which aid so mate- 
rially in impressing facts upon the memory, nor 
has the author relaxed in his diligent search 
after authorities. His account of Russia is by 
far the best we have read, and information 
equally full, varied, and trustworthy would be 
looked for in vain in any other handbook of 
geography. Of course M. Reclus has formed 
very strong political opinions of his own, and 
institutions which at all approach his ideal are 
dwelt upon with unconcealed pleasure. At the 
same time we feel bound to admit that in dealing 
with the social and political institutions of foreign 
countries he successfully avoids being biassed. 
His treatment is strictly objective. Of the Eng- 
lish version of this work three volumes have 
been published. 








SOCIETIES. 


RovaL.—F¢b. 26.—The President in the chair— 
The following papers were read : ‘On the Solubility 
of Solids in Gases,’ by Messrs. J. B. Hannay and J. 
Hogarth,—and ‘On the Artificial Formation of the 
Diamond: Preliminary Notice, by Mr. J. B. Hannay. 


GEOLOGICAL.— Fed, 20.— Annual General Meeting. 
—H. C. Sorby, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
Secretaries read the Reports of the Council and of 
the Library and Museum Committee for the year 
1879.—The Wollaston Gold Medal was handed to Mr, 
H. Bauerman, for trarsmission to Prof. A.Daubrée,— 
the Murchison Medal and the proceeds of the Mur- 
chison Donation Fund to Mr. R. Etheridge,—the 
Lyell Medal to Mr. J. Evans,—the balance of the 
proceeds of the Wollaston Donation Fund to Mr. T. 
Davies,—and to Prof. Seeley the balance of the pro- 
ceeds of the Lyell Fund, for transmission to Prof. 
F. Quenstedt.—The President then read his anniver- 
sary address.—The ballot for the Council and Officers 
was taken, and the following were elected: Presi- 
dent, RK. Etheridge; Vice-Presidents, Sir P. de M. 
Grey-Egerton, Bart., J. Evans, J. W. Hulke, and Prof, 
A. ©. Ramsay ; Secretaries, Prof. T. G. Bonney and 
Prof. J. W. Judd ; Foreign Secretary, W. W. Smyth ; 
Treasurer, J. G. Jeffreys ; Council, Rev. J. F. Blake: 
Prof, T. G. Bonney, W. Carruthers, Sir P. de M. Grey- 
Egerton, Bart., R. Etheridge, J. Evans, Lieut.-Col. 
H. H. Godwin-Austen, J. C. Hawkshaw, H. Hicks, 
W. H. Hudlestone, Prof. T. M‘K. Hughes. J. W. 
Hulke, J. G. Jeffreys, Prof. T. R. Jones, Prof. J. W. 
Judd, Prof. N. 8. Maskelyne, J. Morris, J. A. Phillips, 
Prof. J. Prestwich, Prof. A. C. Ramsay, Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, W. W. Smyth, and H. C. Sorby. 

Feb, 25.—R. Etheridge, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—Messrs. J. H. Cowham, W. A. Forbes, M. H. 
Gray, and C.T. Whitmell were elected Fellows.—The 
following communications were read: ‘On the Geo- 
logy of Anglesey,’ by Prof. T. M‘K. Hughes,—‘ Notes 
on the Strata exposed in laying out the Oxford 
Sewage-Farm at Sandford-on-Thames,’ by Mr. E. 8. 
Cobbold,—and ‘A Review and Description of the 
various Species of British Upper-Silurian Fenestel- 
lide,’ by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/¢b, 26.—E. Fresh- 








field, Esq., V.P., in the chair—Notice was given of 
a ballot for the election of Fellows on Thursday, 
March 4th.—Mr. R. Nevill exhibited an inscribed 
block of terra-cotta, 8 in. by 114 im. in surface, and 
8 in. deep, which came from the old gatehouse of 
Esher Place, Surrey, to which Cardinal Wolsey was 
at first banished. It is not, however, certain that it 
belonged to the house. On the face of it was a 
buckle, the Pelham badge, and around the buckle 
was the legend, LAN DE GRACE 1534 FUT CEST 
MAYSO FAICTE. In the centre of the badge are the 
letters W. P., which no doubt are intended for Sir 
W. Pelham, of Sussex, who succeeded to his estates 
in 1516,and died in 1538.—Mr. W. K. Foster exhi- 
bited a pair of brass snuffers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, found in a house at Bishop’s Stortford, and 
a tobacco stopper, with a head of Charles I. The 
snuffers very closely resemble a pair figured in the 
‘ Catalogue of Works of Art and Antiquity,’ published 
by the Company of Ironmongers (p. 324).—Com- 
mander Telfer exhibited a bronze plaque or bas- 
relief, representing the entombment of our Lord. 
— Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., read a paper ‘On 
Open-Air Courts of Hundreds and Manors. After 
claiming for his study the adaptation of a new title. 
namely, “ Primitive Politics,” Mr.Gomme proceeded 
to give a summary of the special value attached to 
the subject of open-air courts. By the custom of 
holding assemblies in the open air being found to 
exist among many primitive peoples, it was shown 
that it belonged to primitive life, and that, there- 
fore, the examples to be met with in England at the 
present day were really survivals of a primitive 
stage of society. Limiting the present paper to 
examples of courts of hundreds and manors only, 
Mr. Gomme investigated the following hundred 
courts : Humbleyard, Clackclose, Taverham, Grimes- 
hou, Forehou, Greenhoe, Smethdon, Freebridge, 
Gallow, Lynford, Depewade, Mitford, Erpingham, 
Launditch and Earsham in Norfolk, Stone in Somer- 
setshire, Alwicke and Younsmere in Sussex, Swan- 
borough in Wilts, and Knightlow in Warwickshire. 
The manor courts were shown to give evidence of 
the assembly of the primitive village community, 
and Mr. Gomme enumerated Aston in Oxfordshire, 
Somerton in Somersetshire, Pamber in Hampshire, 
a in Essex, Warnham in Sussex, and many 
others. 





Roya SocreTy OF LITERATURE.—F¢b. 25.—W. 
Knighton, Esq., in the chair—Mr. R. N. Cust, in a 
paper ‘On late Excavations in Rome,’ gave an ac- 
count of the recent researches in that city, which 
have been mainly due to the energy and zeal of the 
Emperor Napoleon III., of Mr. J. H. Parker, and of 
the present Italian Government. In the course of 
a rapid but clear survey, Mr. Cust dealt especially 
with five particular portions of the area of Rome 
which have been the scene of successful explora- 
tions, viz., 1, the Palatine Hill—the site of the 
house of Augustus and of the palaces of the later 
emperors ; 2, the Forum ; 3, the Baths of Titus and 
the Colosseum; 4, the Baths of Caracalla; 5, the 
banks of the Tiber within the city. The paper was 
illustrated by maps kindly lent for the purpose by 
Mr. J. H. Parker and Mr. J. Murray. 





LINNEAN.—Febd. 19.—W. Carruthers, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. E.S. Baikie was elected a Fellow.—Mr. 
J. Britten exhibited stems of Myrmecodia echinata 
and M,. glabra, recently sent from Borneo by Mr. 
H. O. Forbes, showing the galleries formed by a 
species of ant allied to, if not identical with, Pheidole 
Javana, Mayr. Specimens of very young plants were 
also shown, all of which had been attacked by the ants. 
Signor Beccari, who had studied Myrmecodia in its 
native localities, asserts that the presence of the ants 
is essential to the plant’s existence, for unless the 
young plants are attacked by the ants they soon die. 
—Dr. M. Masters also brought forward a pitcher 
plant, Nepenthes bicalearata, from Borneo, and read 
Mr. Burbidge’s notes thereon. ‘These pitchers are 
perfect traps to creeping insects, from the incurved 
spinous ridges round the throat. To take advantage of 
the prey, a species of black ant ingeniously perforates 
the stalk, and thus provides a safe inroad and exit 
whereby to avail itself of the sumptuous fare of 
dead and decaying insects contained in the reservoir. 
The remarkable Lemuroid, Zarsius spectrum, like- 
wise visits the pitcher plants for the sake of the en- 
trapped insects. These it can easily obtain from the 
N. Rafilesiana ; but not so from the XN. bicalcarata, 
where the sharp spurs severely prick, if Tarsius dares 
to trifle with the urn-lid—Dr. J. E. T. Aitcheson 
read a paper ‘On the Flora of the Kurum Valley, 
Afghanistan.’ The 950 species collected point to 
the district in question being a common meeting 
ground of Perso-European, Chinese-Tibetan, and 
Himalayan floras. In the Kuram and Hariab valleys 
the Deodar, our finest Himalayan timber tree, forms 
dense forests, doubtless valuable hereafter for ex- 
portation. Chame@rops Ritchiana, a branching 
palm twenty feet high when uninjured, forms only 
an aloe-like scrub on the dry plateau west of the 





Darwaza Zar Pass. The author describes new 
species belonging to several genera, among others 
Acantholimon, Astragalus, Rosa, Rhododendron, &e. 
A dozen species or more of ferns were met with, 
and Nephrodium rigidum, most characteristic, was 
proved to have an Afghan residence. Dr. Aitcheson 
interspersed his technical data by interesting infor- 
mation concerning the native uses of the plants, 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Febd, 18.—Mr. G. J. Symons, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Dr. J. 8. Cameron, Dr. 
F. KE. Carey, Messrs. J. B. Charlesworth, A. Collenette, 
S. Forrest, J. G. Gamble, H. J. Marten, J. Hixon, 
W. P. Propert, S. Rostron, W. P. Swainson, and E. W. 
Wallis were elected Fellows.—The papers read were: 
‘On Typhoons in China, 1877 and 1878,’ by Lieut. A, 
Carpenter, R.N..—' Note on the Reports of Wind 
Force and Velocity during the Tay Bridge Storm, 
December 28th, 1879,’ by Mr. R. it. Scott: these 
reports seemed to show that the velocity of the 
wind on that occasion was not so high as was gene- 
rally supposed, and had been frequently exceeded, but 
that some of the gusts were very violent,—and ‘On 
the Frost of December, 1879, over the British Isles,’ 
by Mr. W. Marriott. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— March 2.— 
Mr. Brunlees, V.P., in the chair—The monthly 
ballot resulted in the election of Messrs. A. Ellis 
and H. J. Fraser as Members; of Messrs. F. Aber- 
crombie, A. W. T. Bean, G. Berkley, jun., P. W. 
Britton, C. W. Bryden, G, 8. Campbell, A. B. Holmes, 
A. W. Itter, A. Pine, J. N. Taylor, A. B. Todd, J. H. F. 
Townsend, T. Tully, and L. H. Whitmore as Associate 
Members; and Lieut. H. E. M‘Callum as an Associate, 








RoyAL InsTITUTION.—March 1.—E. Frankland, 
Esq., F.R.S., in the chair.—Mrs. I. Seligman, Miss I, 
Clerk, Miss L. Millar, Miss I. Milne, Major H. C, 
Roberts, Dr. J. Crichton-Browne, Dr. W. M. M‘Cul- 
loch, Messrs. F. F. Arbuthnot, R. C. Belt, 8. Bidwell, 
H. G. Bunbury, V. Cole, A. K. Coles, F. T. Jennings, 
A. Lloyd, and I. Seligman were elected Members. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—March 1.—A paper 
‘On the Utilization of Coal Slack in the Manutfac- 
— of Coke for Smelting,’ by Mr. G. M. Ward, was 
read, 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—March 2, 
—Dr. 8. Birch, President, in the chair—A number 
of new Members were nominated and elected.—The 
following papers were read : ‘ Notes on the Assyrian 
Numerals,’ by Mr. G. Bertin: references for the 
Assyrian and other words quoted were given in the 
form of notes,—and ‘ On a Cuneiform Tablet relating 
to the Capture of Babylon by Cyrus, and the Events 
which Preceded and Led to it, by Mr. T. G, Pinches, 





QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL.—Feb. 27.—Dr. T. 8. 
Cobbold, President, in the chair.—Five new Members 
were elected.—A paper ‘On Bleaching and Washing 
Microscopical Sections,’ by Mr. 8. Marsh, was read 
by the Secretary.—Mr. Gilburt pointed out some of 
the disadvantages which attended bleaching, and 
Dr. Matthews recommended the increased use of 
polarized light as a means for the differentiation 
of tissues —The President read a paper entitled 
‘Observations on Human Filariz,’ in which he gave 
an account of a remarkable series of investigations 
conducted by Dr. Manson in China, and by other 
medical gentlemen in that country and in India, 
which tended to show that in persons afflicted by 
these parasites the blood was comparatively free 
from them during the day, but swarmed with them 
at night, especially during those hours when mos- 
quitoes bit most freely. The life history of the 
Filaria during its five days’ development in the 
body of the mosquito was described and illustrated 
by numerous diagrams and specimens.—An improved 
form of turntable was exhibited and described by 
Mr. Dunning. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Feb, 24.—E. B. 
Tylor, Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. J. H. Glad- 
stone was elected a Member.—Dr. Tylor read a paper 
‘On the Origin of the Plough and the Wheeled 
Carriage.’ The first agricultural implement seems 
to have been a pointed stick four or five feet long, 
such as many savage tribes still carry for the purpose 
of digging roots, knocking down fruits, and un- 
earthing animals; at a later date the stick was bent 
and used hoe fashion, the point being hardened by 
fire. The Indians of North America still use it in 
this fashion. In South Sweden large tracts of land 
give evidence of early culture, which is attributed 
by the natives to a prehistoric people, called by 
them “the hackers,” whose rude hoe was a fir pole 
with a short projecting branch pointed, and who 
are always associated with the giants of mythology. 
There came into use afterwards a larger instrument 
of the same kind, which was not used like the hoe, 
but was dragged by men or oxen. Instances of this 
are to be found in the old Egyptian pictures and 
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among the bas-reliefs, and it is evidently the primi- 
tive idea of the plough. The plough in its origin is 
prehistoric, evidences of its early use being found 
amongst the Greeks, Egyptians, and Chinese, and it 
had from the earliest times a religious sanction, one 
»roof of which is found in the fact that the name of 
3rahma’s wife, Lita, signifies a furrow. A wooden 
hook shod with iron was the next improvement, and 
in the time of Virgil we find a wheeled plough in 
use which differed little from the best in Europe 
acentury ago. Some people assert that the plough 
was the earliest vehicle, but it seems more probable 
that the sled was first used, next rollers were placed 
underneath, and shifted forward when necessary, as 
seen in one of Raphael's pictures in the Vatican, and 
then the middle part of the rollers was shaved away 
in order to reduce the friction. In some carts of 
the Scythians the solid drum wheel is fixed to the 
axle, so that wheel and axle revolve together; and 
in Italy and Portugal at the present day the carts 
are very generally built with large block drum 
wheels, and in many cases the bearings are not 
locked ‘be slow, but merely rest on the axle, like forks. 
The original’ mode of harnessing was the yoke, 
attached to the horns or withers of oxen. In the 
time of Homer no traces were used ; but the Egyp- 
tians used one trace, which shows that they were one 
stage further advanced in civilization. The Gauls 
and Britons evidence a still greater advance, in the 
employment of chariots, some even furnished with 
scythes, like those mentioned in Maccabees.—Dr. 
Dally exhibited a fine collection of ethnological 
objects from British Columbia. On some of the 
hats which were shown Dr. Dally pointed out marks 
similar to the tattoo marks with which the natives 
adorn their bodies, and which, he said, all hav 
a definite meaning, being, in fact, a record of events 
which have taken place in the life of the wearer. 
Some of the specimens of native workmanship were 
remarkably good, particularly some silver bracelets, 
which had been made and engraved specially for Dr. 
Dally. The natives appear to have a knowledge of 
working iron and brass as well as the softer metals. 





PHYSICAL.—Feb. 28.—Prof. W. Adams in the 
chair.—Mr. Ridout read a paper “On some Effects 
of the Vibratory Motion in Fluids’ and a paper ‘ On 
the Pneumatic Experiment of M. Clement Desormes.’ 
—Dr. C. W. Wright read an exhaustive paper ‘On 
the Determination of Chemical Affinity in Terms of 
Electromotive Force.’ 


MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. m—iMere h 1.—Mr. C. K. 
Salaman in the chair.—A paper was read ‘On Quality 
of Tone in Wind Instruments,’ by Mr, D. J. Blaikley. 
In this paper attention was drawn to the facts that 
neither the material of which a wind instrument is 
made nor the passage of air through it were essential 
points in determining quality. The important 
factors were shown to be the form of vibration 
originated by the lips, reed, or other vibrator, and 
the form of the resonating column of air; the com- 
pound wave-form given by the vibrator being 
modified by the resonator according to the power 
of the latter to disturb the proportionate intensity 
between the different partial tones. Resonators of 
various forms tuned to c 256 were then sounded by 
the lips; the absence of the second partial (c 512) 
in one case, and its presence in different degrees of 
intensity in the others, were shown to the audience. 
Resonators were used to show the existence of 
partial tones in notes sounded on the trombone, 
euphonion, and French horn. The possibility of 
sounding a note on an instrument divided into 
different segments by diaphragms inserted at the 
nodes of the given note was also demonstrated. 
Referring to the clarinet, Mr. Blaikley _ it as his 
view, which appeared to be supported | y experi- 
ment, that, contrary to the generally receive Sesiiion, 
the even numbered partial tones exist in a weak 
state in the tone given by this i re. nt.—In the 
discussion which followed, Mr. A. J. Ellis entered 
upon the subject of the appreci: aoe of high partial 
tones by the ear, which had been referred to by the 
lecturer, and Prof. W. G. Adams drew attention to 
the new views expressed respecting the clarinet. 




















MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. College of Surgeons, 4.—‘ Comparative Anatomy of Man,’ Prof 
W. H. Flower 
— London Institution —‘Life-saving Apparatus,’ Mr. F. J 
Palmer. 
— Soviety of Arts, 8.—‘ Manufacture of Indi abn r and Gutta- 
Percha,’ Lecture VI , Mr. 'T. Bolas (Cantor 
-- Geographical, 83.—*An Autumn and Wir r “Y: ns ht Voyage 
along the Coasts of Norwa ty and Lapland,’ Lieut. G Temple 
Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Physiology of Muscle, rot E. A 
Schiifer 
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Wep. Society of Arts, 8.— ag mt Advances in the Production of Lam- 
beth Art Potte: ry,’ Mr. J. Sparkes. 
_ Microscopical, 8 —‘ Spong 4 Parasitic within Carpenteria raphido- 
, Prof. M. Duncan ; * Functions of Angular Aperture,’ 
Abbe; ‘Double and Treble Staining of Animal 
, Dr. H. Gibbes; * Petrographical Microscope,’ M. A. 
Podophrya quadripartita,’ Mr. J. Badcock. 
ul, $.—* Rocks of the South of Ireland and North Devon,’ 
Hull; ‘Review of the Family Diastoporidie for the 
Purpose of Classification.’ Mr. G. R. Vine; ‘ New Theriodont 
Reptile ( Cleiorh/zodon orenburgensis. Twelvtr.), from the lt am r 
Permian Cupriferous Sandstones of Kargalinsk, near Orenburg 
in South-Eastern Russia,’ Mr. W. H. Twelvetrees 
. Royal Institution, 3.— Recent Chemical Progress, ‘Prof. Dewar 
-- London Institution, 7.—* Some Predecessors of Bach and Handel, 
Prof. W. H. Monk. 
Arts, 8.—‘ Balmain’s Luminous Paint,’ 
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= Mathematical, 8 —‘ Notes on a General Method of solving Par- 
tial Differential Equations of the First Order with several 
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Mayow 
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Science Gossip, 


THE forthcoming annual meetings of the 
Institution of Naval Architects, which take 
place on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of this month, 
in the hall of the Society of Arts, will be of 
unusual interest. The whole of the morning 
sitting on the 17th will probably be devoted to 
the reading and discussion of a paper by Mr. 
Martell, the chief surveyor to Lloyd’s, on Mr. 
Plimsoll’s pet subject, ‘Causes of Unseaworthi- 
ness in escheat Steamers.’ Among other 
papers Mr. Scott Russell will read one ‘On a 
Wave-Line Form of Midship Section.’ The ob- 
ject of this paper will be to show the applica- 
bility of his wave theory to the cross sections 
of ships, it having hitherto been applied to the 
horizontal sections only. Mr. Russell will also 
read a paper ‘ On the True Nature of the Resist- 
ance of Armour to Shot,’ Mr. William Denny 
‘On Steel for Mercantile Shipbuilding,’ and Mr. 
M‘Farlane Gray ‘On the Simplification of the 
Thermo-Dynamics of Steam.’ Mr. Gray’s ob- 
ject in this paper will be to substitute rational 
methods for the empirical formule hitherto in 
use. Mr. J. F. Flannery will speak ‘On the Arti- 
ficial Combustion of Anthracite Coal,’ as shown 
in some recent experiments carried out by the 
author and Messrs. Penn & Sons on the steam- 
ship Elephant. The steam trials of H.M.S 
Iris and the resistance of screw propellers will 
be treated by Mr. J. A. Normand, of Havre. 
Lord Hampton, who has been for twenty-one 
successive years President of the Institution, 
resigns, and will be succeeded by the Earl of 
Ravensworth, whe was well known as Lord 
Eslington in the House of Commons for the 
part which he took in shipping legislation. The 
annual dinner will take place on the evening 
of March 17th, when the President will occupy 
the chair. 

Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Co. have in 
the press ‘A Manual of the Alkali Trade, in- 
cluding the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, 
Sulphate of Soda, and Bleaching Powder,’ by 
Mr. John Lomas. The work is, indeed, to 
serve as a complete handbook for alkali and 
sulphuric acid manufacturers and their managers 
and foremen. The several departments of the 
manufactures are described seriatim, details 
being given about the best forms of apparatus 
and the best process methods. The illustra- 
tions embody the results of long and practical 
experience on the part of the author. 

Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press will 
shortly publish, through Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., a treatise on Geodesy, by Col. A. R. 
Clarke, C.B. As the article on ‘‘The Figure 
of the Earth,” contributed by Sir G. B. Airy 
to the ‘Encyclopzedia Metropolitana,’ has been 


| hitherto the only adequate treatise on geodetic 





surveys in the English language, and since 
the date of its publication many important 
scientific, descriptive, and official works have 
appeared on the subject, it is hoped that Col. 
Clarke’s book may to some extent fill a gap in 
our scientific literature. 


A LETTER has been received by the Astro- 
nomer-Royal from Mr. Gill, stating that the tail 
of the comet recently announced was seen at the 
Cape of Good Hope so early as the evening of 
February Ist ; and that he himself saw it ‘the 
following night appearing to project over the 
south flank of Table Mountain, as far as B Gruis, 
nearly parallel to a line connecting 2 and 6 Gruis, 
the nucleus having set by sunset. The gentle 
man who made the discovery on February Ist 
was on the other side of the mountain, and saw 
the tail of the comet setting in the sea about 
eight o’clock. Mr. Gill afterwards obtained an 
approximate place of the comet on February 
12th, and telegraphed it, but the telegram, as 
we have before mentioned, was unfortunately 
mutilated in transmission. 

THe Cape mail which arrived this week 
brought some further news, dated February 
10th, about the comet. It was gradually moving 
northward (so that there must have been some 
mistake in Dr. Gould’s second telegram), and 
becoming fainter every evening. Places of the 
comet have also been transmitted to Europe by 
the Emperor of Brazil, but it is not likely that 
much will be seen of it in this hemisphere. 

Dr. Wotr, of Zurich, has completed his 
analysis of the observations of sun-spots as made 
at different stations in Europe and America up 
to the end of last year, and draws the conclusion 
that they were, however slowly, on the increase 
that year, the lowest point of the curve repre- 
senting their relative number being reached in 
1878°9, which is therefore the epoch of a 
minimum. The last preceding minimum was in 
1867 2, giving an interval of 11°7 years, which is 
about half a year longer than the probable mean 
period. The corresponding interval of magnetic 
variations was equally protracted, the two suc- 
cessive minima being reached 0°4 year before 
those of the sun-spots. The last maximum of 
the spots was, according to Dr. Wolf, in 1870°6. 
The increase is always more rapid than the 
decrease, and we may look forward to a 
maximum about the end of next year. 

Lorp Sertsorne and Mr. F. J. Bramwell, 
chairmen respectively of the Council and 
Executive Committee of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, have addressed a letter to the 
Prince of Wales, as President of the Commis- 
sioners for the 1851 Exhibition, proposing to 
build a college for advanced technical education 


at a cost of 50,000/. and upwards, at South 
Kensington, and to maintain the same at an 


annual charge of at least 5,000/. per annum 
above the amount of the fees received. It is 
stated that the Executive Committee of the 1851 
Commissioners recommend the acceptance of 
these proposals. 

M. Perrorin, of the Paris Observatory, has 
been appointed Director of the Nice Observa- 
tory. 

Dr. Lrcorr, who, it will be remembered, some 
time since under went the operation of trans- 
fusion of blood, by which the life of a wounded 
soldier was sav ed, has sacrificed himself; he died 
in Algiers early in February. 

Tur Annual General Meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute is fixed for the 5th of May next. 








FINE ARTS 


—aGame 
INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS will CLOSE 
NEXT SATURDAY their FOURTEEN : H WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Open from ‘Ten till Six —Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 8.W H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 









DUDLEY GALLERY, Egy pels an Hi all, Piece dilly.—General Exhibition 

of Water-Colour Drs T LTE. TH ANNUAL EXHIB:- 

TION, OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Adimittanee, Is Catalogue, 6d. 
Mt NAIR, Sec. 
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The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 
Daily from Ten till Six.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 








DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ *‘ House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls, 








NEW PRINTS. 

THREE artist’s proofs, from plates etched, with 
many of the qualities of mezzotint, by Mr. J. W. 
Inchbold, lie on our table, and their fine and 
beautiful grading, breadth, and richness of 
colour and tone redound highly to the credit 
of the artist. Mr. Dunthorne, of Vigo Street, 
publishes these works, which may be warmly 
recommended to artists and amateurs, not only 
on account of their technical merits, but for 
their poetic inspiration, their rich and ample 
illumination, and other excellent qualities. We 
are charmed by ‘ The drifting Thames, Waterloo 
Bridge,’ a study of what may be called the after- 
glow of a London atmosphere during a serene, 
smoke-dimmed twilight, with gold and orange 
lustre half absorbed and suggested rather than 
expressed, with contrasted breadth of solemn 
shadows that are diffused and spread as the day 
vanishes. All things have lost their edges, and 
the buildings stand solid against the sky of 
murky gold ; the bridge looks as if it faded in 
the gathering gloom, the craft moored to the 
quays are disappearing in their own massed 
shadows, and the dark reflections on the stream 
are shaken by films of water, which creep one 
after another. Beyond the bridge, as seen 
under the arches, the smooth river still shines, 
but dimly. Another charming evening effect is 
truly rendered by the contrasted etching named 
‘The flowing Thames,’ where the river, all silvery 
and serene, goes slowly rippling on its way, and 
its surface bears far-reaching reflections from a 
white building in the distance, a bank of large 
dark trees on our left, and the promontories of 
the nearer shore. The third plate is ‘The Clois- 
ters, Westminster.’ It is a rich and delicate 
study of light and tone. 

Messrs. Dulau & Co. are the London agents for 
the folio of fine etchings by Herr Unger, the ninth 
and tenth parts, avant la lettre, of which lie before 
us, called ‘ Die Kaiserl. Kénigl. Gemiilde- 
Gallerie in Wien.’ Herr Miethke, of Vienna, is 
the original publisher. We have already noticed 
several lieferungen of this magnificent work, and 
the character of previous parts is more than sus- 
tained by the present. Titian’s ‘Madonna and 
Child with Three Saints,’ i.e., Stephen, Jerome, 
and George, one of the best and most character- 
istic of the master’s paintings, is admirably re- 
produced by Herr Unger. The picture strongly 
resembles another by the same artist, which is 
in the Louvre, where the saints are Stephen, 
Ambrose, and Maurice. Even superior is another 
Titian, ‘The Holy Family with the Cherries,’ 
in which the infant St. John hastens forward 
with an offering of fruit, and the infant Christ 
approaches the Virgin with a similar object ; 
SS. Joseph and Zacharias look on. In this 
picture the influence of Palma is obvious, espe- 
cially in the type of the Virgin, her stately, 
sedate air, her luxurious expression, her large 
features, the almost sculpturesque simplicity 
and repose of her movements, and the full mor- 
bidezza of her forms. It is a lovely painting, 
admirably reproduced, and typical of that stage 
of Titian’s art to which both these instances 
belong, that which was soon followed by the 
‘Christ with the Tribute Money,’ at Dresden. 
In the letter-press accompanying this print Herr 
von Liitzow has mentioned a remarkable fact in 
respect to the latter of these Titians, and illus- 
trated it by a small etching which shows the 
original design, as discovered when the back of 
the painting was uncovered, while it was being 
transferred from wood to canvas. The head of 
the Madonna was found in quite a different 
position, a discovery of value, because it showed 
not merely that Titian altered his pictures, as 
everybody else had done, and that the means he 





employed were the same as every painter em- 
ploys, but that he had made, as he went on, a 
radical change in the design, the extent of which 
marks the courage of the operator. The luminous, 
golden carnations of Titian were hardly more 
happily reproduced than the thin impasto, bright 
illumination, sharply defined forms, and isolated 
colours of the animated ‘ Kermesse,’ by P. 
Breughel, which is given here with irresistible 
spirit and crispness. It is pleasant to notice 
equal felicity displayed in reproducing the 
technique of Teniers’s ‘Interior of a Farm- 
house’; the precious ‘Family of the Painter,’ by 
Velasquez; the fine Cinquecento ‘Ganymede,’ 
with its beautiful landscape, by Correggio ; and 
the superb portrait of a man in armour, by Van 
Dyck, which is not very aptly called ‘A Young 
Warrior.’ 

The next example on our table is a large 
chromo-lithograph, published by the Arundel 
Society, and copied by Herr Schultz from A. 
Diirer’s picture in the gallery at Vienna, the 
‘Adoration of the Holy Trinity,’ painted in 
1511, while M. Angelo was decorating the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, and Raphael the Camera 
della Segnatura. It is a famous representation 
of what may be accepted as a celestial vision, on 
clouds above the earth, of the First Person, 
enthroned on the bow of the Promise of God, 
enclosed in a glory, and holding in His extended 
hands a Crucifixion, with blue and green dra- 
peries in large masses behind it; this group is 
surrounded by angels (some of whom bear the 
instruments of the passion), cherubim and 
seraphim. Below the latter, on our left, with 
the Virgin in brilliant blue, are male and female 
saints, including Catherine, Agnes, Elizabeth of 
Hungary, and Ottilla; on our right are the 
Elders, Prophets, and Kings, David and Moses 
among them. Below, resting on the clouds, 
are the Three Kings, an emperor, a pope, a 
cardinal, and an old man with a beard, probably 
Landauer, the donor of the picture, and joint 
founder of the Briiderhaus, or Old Men’s Hos- 
pital, at Nuremberg, in the chapel of which 
this picture was dedicated. Here are likewise 
a monk, friar, peasant, knight in gold armour, 
several nuns, noble ladies, and townsmen. 
Below the clouds is one of the most beautiful 
and poetical landscapes ever painted. A large 
river, doubtless the River of Life, flows smoothly 
to an estuary, where ships hover in the vast 
distance, distinct against the glowing golden 
horizon, where the sun rises and floods the 
azure water with fresh lustre, and reveals a town 
on one bank, backed by hills and surrounded by 
pastures ; on the other bank is a range of head- 
lands, flushed by the sun, and standing forth 
distinctly, with blue reflections in the water. 
In the foreground on this side is a full-length 
portrait of Diirer, holding a tablet inscribed 
with his name and the date ‘‘1511.” The 
picture itself is a little hard and harsh in colour ; 
the tints have not been fused by time ; but it is 
brilliant, pure, and its chromatic scheme is har- 
monious. As a work of art its firm, searching, 
and extraordinarily learned style renders it 
peculiarly unfit for any but the finest and most 
elaborate mode of reproduction ; chromo-litho- 
graphy only of the best kind would be equal 
to this task. The Arundel Society’s operators, 
who show unusual ability and uncommon skill, 
have not succeeded in satisfying artistic demands 
in this instance. The design is reproduced with 
spirit, the very various expressions have been 
studied with care ; but the achievement has not 
been equal to the effort, because the work has 
not been carried far enough to ensure complete 
success, and most of the faces will not bear 
critical examination. This is the case with many 
other parts of this print, which, despite its 
vividness and effectiveness, is incomplete, and 
in many respects crude. On the other hand, 
it is far less dull and mechanical than many 
former publications of this class have been. 

We have received from Mr. Dunthorne a proof 
from a large upright plate etched by Herr A. H. 





Haig, an artist whose work we mentioned on the 
27th of December last. The new print is called 
‘The Vesper Bell,’ and represents a noble and 
highly picturesque group of buildings attached 
to a cathedral. They are seen under powerful 
evening light and its sharply defined shadows. 
The solemn serenity of the evening hour, the 
pathos of the call to prayer, the peaceful sug- 
gestions of the subject, are highly poetical and 
are ably expressed. Essentially ‘‘ romantic” 
and pathetic as it is, there is no denying the 
spontaneity and picturesqueness of the design. 
Free and bold, not searching and exhaustive, 
as the work is, this plate may be considered as 
pictorial, and thus contrasted with the fine, deli- 
cate, precise, and firm, almost architectural 
example of the artist’s skill which we praised 
before. 

Messrs. Colnaghi & Co. have sent us an 
artist’s proof impression from Mr. T. L. Atkin- 
son’s mezzotinted plate after the P.R.A.’s pic- 
ture ‘ Amita,’ a bust of a damsel in a modern 
dress, with a modern air and extremely sweet, 
which displays the many qualities of that class 
of Sir Frederick’s works of which it is by no 
means the least attractive member. As a repro- 
duction the print leaves nothing to be desired 
within the means of mezzotinting ; that process 
is perfectly suited to the polished and delicate 
treatment of the original picture, only the flesh 
lacks luminosity a little; but the forms have 
been treated with delicacy and tact, the soft 
modelling of the painter is given, and the ex- 
pression has been rendered with remarkable 
felicity. 





SALES. 

Messrs. Curistrr, Manson & Woops sold, 
last week, the following pictures, from the col- 
lection of Mr. J. Fenton: P. Nasmyth, A River 
Scene, 2101. G. Morland, A Butcher bargaining 
with a Farmer, 304/. G. Romney, Portrait of 
Lord Warwick’s Two Children, 273/. F. Guardi, 
The Rialto, Venice, 4301. C. Dolce, The As- 
sumption of the Virgin, 189/. Rubens, Helena 
Forman and her Two Children as the Infant 
Christ and St. John, 168/.; Mercury and Argus, 


1687. Backhuyzen, A Man-of-War in a Storm, 
1311. J. M. W. Turner, The Tummell Bridge, 
2311. Sir E. Landseer, A Lion preying on a 


Fawn, 1131. T. S. Cooper, A Landscape, with 
Three Cows, 2521. J. B. Pyne, The Blind 
Beggar of the Lago Lugano, 2201. W. Linnell, 
A Landscape, 194/.; A Landscape after Rain, 
1521. T. Creswick, A Glade in the Forest, 
315/. J. Linnell, sen., The Isle of Wight, from 
Lymington, 504/.; The Sheepfold, Evening, 
4771. T. Webster, The Young Fisherman, 2461. 
W. Collins, Les Causeuses, 351/. A. Elmore, 
Rienzi in the Forum, 3251. 

The following noteworthy pictures were sold 
in Paris the other day, for francs : Corot’s Un 
Matin, No. 165 at the Exposition Universelle, 
1867, 9,100; Un Soir, No. 166 in the same 
gathering, 7,000; Paysage, Matin, 2,300. J. 
Dupré, Ferme sur les Bords d’un Etang, 6,100. 

The following pictures were sold in Paris, last 
week, for francs:—Decamps, Un Corps de 
Garde Turc, 5,000. Detaille, Incroyables sur la 
Terrasse des Tuileries, 4,550; Hussard en 
Vidette, 3,500. Diaz, La Maison Turque, 3,000. 
J. Dupré, Les Landes, 9,500; L’Etang, 4,500. 
Isabey, La Défense du Chateau, 10,700; Le 
Mariage, et Le Baptéme, 12,000 ; La Réception, 
4,000; Sctne d’Orgie, 5,600. C. Jacque, 
Troupeau de Moutons prés d’une Mare, 2,350. 
Troyon, Bords de la Meuse, soleil couchant, 
3,850 ; Paturage de Normandie, 14,120. Vibert, 
Le Matin de la Noce, 7,000. Zamagois, Un 
Suisse d’Eglise, 3,000. 








Finte-Art Gossip, 

Tur Lincoln meeting of the Archzological 
Institute is fixed to begin on Tuesday, July 
27th, under the presidency of the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. 
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Ar a meeting of the Graphic Society, to be 
held on Wednesday evening next in the Flax- 
man Gallery, University College, London 
(Gower Street), it is intended to exhibit as 

many as practicable of the works of P. F. Poole. 

An exhibition of the Yorkshire Fine- Art 
Society will be opened at Leeds on the Ist of 
May—a loan collection ; to be followed, on the 
1st of September, by an exhibition of artists’ 
works for sale. 

Messrs. Dickinson Brotuers & Foster, New 
Bond Street, have formed and have on view a 
loan collection of old miniatures and enamels. 

WE have to record the death, on the 15th ult., 
at the age of sixty-two years, of Mr. Charles 
Branwhite, a member of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, well known in later life for 
his popular pictures of winter scenery. He was 
born in Bristol, and was a pupil of his father, a 
local artist of some standing in that city. He 
began life as a sculptor, but when about twenty- 
five years of age devoted himself to painting 
in water colour, and became a close friend of 
William Miiller, with whom he studied a good 
deal. In 1849 he became an Associate Exhibitor 
in the Society of Painters in Water Colours ; 
subsequently he was chosen a full member, and 
he was always a diligent contributor to the ex- 
hibitions in Pall Mall. Although his art was, 
especially of late years, marred by excessive 
reliance on the easier achievements of sketching 
rather than on searching workmanship and 
sustained studies,—for he was one of those 
painters who were led astray by the brilliant 
fallacies of W. Miiller,—Mr. Branwhite was by 
no means without or iginal claims to our regard 
as an artist of ability. His ‘Environs of an 
Ancient Garden’ displayed a vein of pathos 
which needed only some earnest exercise for a 
full and, possibly, remarkable development. 

THE recent conversation in the House of 
Lords about the proposal to establish a museum 
of casts, as advocated by Mr. Walter Perry and 
others, cannot be said to have had a happy 
result, nor will many be satisfied with assurances 
of the Premier’s recognition of the value of such 
a gallery. To this end, besides a plea of poverty, 
the new appeal has brought us. Lord Beacons- 
field plainly says the nation cannot afford to start 
a new museum at a time when other museums 
are being maintained at reduced rates. It is 
worth while to repeat a statement made in these 
columns when the museum in petto was first dis- 
cussed, to the effect that there is in existence a 
large sum, not less than 20,000/., available for 
art purposes and in private hands, which could 
not be better applied than in the way proposed. 
We allude to the surplus funds of the defunct 
British Institution, which, when that gallery 
ceased to be, consisted of about 16,000I.; it is 
now, by investment of interest, at least 20,000/., 
and in the charge of the surviving Directors of 
the British Institution. What are » they 7 going to 
do with it? This money would ion bought 
the Di Cesnola collection, and much of that 
offered by Signor Castellani to the British 
Museum. 

Tur Cambridge Antiquarian Society has been 
increasing rapidly in number of members and 
in general importance lately, under Prof 
Hughes’s presidency. It is likely to have a 
museum furnished for it ultimately by the Uni- 
versity. At the last meeting Prof. Hughes and 
Mr. Jenkinson gave a preliminary report on 
some recent explorations at Great Chesterford, a 
well-known Roman station. An old kiln had 
been found, which, after considerable use, had 
been turned into a refuse-pit for bones, broken 
pottery, and used-up neusthali material during 
the Roman period. The Roman occupation 
having lasted for several centuries, investiga- 
tions should always be made to discov er what 
changes of fashion took place. In this rubbish- 
pit were found four coins, a) the second brass 
of Magnentius, a.p. 303-353; (2) the third brass 
of Valentinianus, a.v. 364-375 ; (3) Victorinus, 





A.D. 265; and a first brass with a Roman head, 
legend worn out. Among the bones were some 
of Bos longifrons, small “horses, horned sheep, 
pigs, dogs of two breeds, fairly represented on 
some Roman ware in relief, cats and fowls. As to 
the pottery, there was a coarse ware, including 
amphoras, unornamented, and smaller vessels, 
and a large, thick-rimmed, open-mouthed vessel 
ornamented with five lines; rough red vessels, 
also black or grey ware, and specimens of 
Durobrivian pottery with floral devices and 
hunting scenes in relief; Samian ware, with vine 
leaf, and line and loop band ; yellow ware with 
coloured bands and lines. There occurred also 
the remnants of Roman bricks and flanged tiles 
built into the walls of the kilns. It was the 
custom to cover the layers of bones and refuse 
with earth and sand. The débris of destroyed 
houses was lying about; a human jaw was 
found also, thrown in with one of the layers of 
earth. Among other things were found a bone 
comb, a bronze bracelet, perforated discs of 
lead and of pottery, bone pins, hones, a spindle- 
whorl, nails, charred wood, Kc. 

Tue French authorities have decided that the 
collection of armour and weapons in the 
Chateau de Pierrefonds shall be incorporated 
with that of the Invalides, Paris. Among the 
bequests of M. P. de St. Albin is that of the 
sword given to General Hoche by the Direc- 
tory, ‘‘pour la pacification de la Vendée.” 
To the Comédie Frangaise he bequeathed 
the original picture by Monsiau representing 
Molitre reading ‘Tartutte’ to Ninon de |’Enclos, 
and to the Musée de Mans, pictures by Gérard 
and David. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Charles Lees, 
R.S.A., at the age of eighty. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Scottish Academy, having 
been admitted in 1835. 

A NEW magazine, especielly designed to re- 
present ‘‘South Kensington,” will very shortly 
appear, and deal with matters of science and art. 
The editor is an archzologist_and quondam col- 
lector. 

Tue illustrated catalogue of the San Donato 
Collection is copiously illustrated with woodcuts, 
etchings, and photo-gravures, the pictures being 
mostly reproduced by etching, the furniture and 
objects of art by wood engraving. The collection 
in some respects appears to be of extraordinary 
richness, and it is to be hoped the authorities of 
South Kensington are alive to the importance of 








making acquisitions which will be of value to 
our art manufactures. 
a 
MR. WALTER BACHE'’S 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONCERT EVENING, 


THURSDAY 
Set lith, at Half-past Eight, St. James's Hall. 
LISZT.- AUST SYMPHONY, First Performance in England. 

FULL onc HESTRA. Eig ty-one Performers. Vrincipal Violin, Mr. 
Deichmann; Chorus of Tenors and Basses. ‘Tenor Solo, Mr. 
BARTON McGUCKIN 

CHOPIN’S SECOND P IANOFORTE CONCERTO, rescored by Carl 
Klindworth ; Sem prey Mr. WALTER KAC HE Mozart Overture, 
DIE ZAU BERFL( 2." THURSDAY, M > 

Mr. A. M ANNS = Mr. WALTER Stalls, 10s. 6d.; 

Admission, ls, Stanley Lucas, Weber 

Chappell’s, 50, "New Bond Street ; usual 

Agents; and Austin’s Ticket “ftice, St Si uines's Hal 

















THE WEEK. 
HER MAJeEstTy’s THEATRE.—Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
CrystaL PALACE,—Saturday Afternoon Concerts, 
ORME SQUARE.—Mr. Dannreuther’s Concerts. 

Last Monday evening Miss Julia Gaylord 
sang the part of Katherine in Goetz’s 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ for the first time 
in London, though she had sustained the 
character when Mr. Rosa produced the 
opera in the provinces. Miss Gaylord’s con- 
ception of the part is less strongly marked 
—we might almost say less shrewish—than 
that of Miss Minnie Hauk, but it is certainly 
more refined. Her Katherine, though pos- 


sessing a strong will and a sharp temper of 
her own, is not a mere scold, and never 








ceases to be a lady. Her acting in the first 
scene with Petruchio, and still more in the 
wedding scene in the third act, was admir- 
able, while her singing was as highly 
finished and thoroughly satisfying as it 
always is. The rest of the cast was the 
same as on previous occasions, the Petruchio 
of Mr. Walter Bolton and the Baptista of 
Mr. Snazelle being, as before, two highly 
finished pieces of acting. The general per- 
formance was much superior to that of the 
first night, frequent repetitions having made 
the difficult work go with a smoothness not 
to be attained in any other way. 

Those who have been frequenters of the 
opera for the space of a generation will 
recollect the storm of disapprobation with 
which Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’ was greeted 
by musicians and critics of the older school. 
But in spite of the vehement dislike ex- 
pressed at the outset, and the sneers which 
have been levelled at it ever since, the opera 
has held its own, and is even now one of the 
most popular in the entire range of the lyric 
drama. The announcement of its perform- 
ance for the only time this season by the 
Carl Rosa company sufficed to attract an 
assemblage on Wednesday only a small por- 
tion of which could find accommodation in 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. The bold, swinging 
melodies and simple yet dramatic situations 
in ‘Il Trovatore’ are irresistibly attractive 
to the popular mind, and musicians have at 
least thisconsolation, that the work is superior 
to the best of the Bellini-Donizetti school, 
and more worthy of public favour than the 
puerilities of Balfe. The interest of Wed- 
nesday’s performance centred in the début 
of Madame Telma, an artist whose name 
did not appear in the prospectus of the 
season, and whose nationality is certainly 
not Italian. Madame Telma is no novice in 
her profession, and her singing and acting 
as Leonora showed that she was acquainted 
with the extent of her own powers, and did 
not seek to overtax them. In other words, her 
reading of the part was satisfactory, but by 
no means striking either in a vocal or an his- 
trionic sense. Mr. Maas sang the music of 
Manrico superbly, and also manifested some 
semblance of vitality in the dramatic situa- 
tions. Mr. Ludwig was a good though 
rather ponderous Count, and Miss Josephine 
Yorke an excellent Azucena. The general 
performance was perfect, and unwonted 
attention was bestowed on the details of the 
stage business. 

The performances will close this evening 
with ‘Mignon,’ which we hear Mr. Rosa 
hopes to conduct in person. In reviewing 
the season now ending, it is only due to Mr. 

tosa first to congratulate him on the uni- 
form success of the works he has brought 
forward. Foremost among these must be 
placed ‘ Lohengrin,’ the popularity of which, 
though partly, no doubt, due to the efforts 
of Herr Schott, must be attributed even 
more to the splendid ensemble which is one 
of the characteristics of the corapany. Equally 
good renderings of individual parts may have 
been seen before on the London stage, but 
no such performance of the work, as regards 
the completeness of the whole, had ever been 
witnessed in this country. No less satis- 
factory were the other novelties—‘ Mignon,’ 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ and ‘ Aida,’ 
all of which have been noticed in these 
columns as they were produced. With 
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regard to the members of the company, 
Miss Gaylord has unmistakably strengthened 
her high position, while Madame Dolaro 
showed a marked improvement in ‘ Carmen’ 
on her performances of last season. It 
would be unjust not to notice the great 
advance made by Miss Georgina Burns and 
Miss Josephine Yorke; the Philina and 
Bianca of the former and the Ortrud and 
Amneris of the latter deserve all the praise 
that can be given to them. The general effi- 
ciency of the whole company has been at least 
equal to that of former years, the chorus 
singing being such as can be heard from 
no other opera chorus in London. In the 
absence of Mr. Rosa, the conductor’s duties 
have been shared by Mr. Randegger and 
Mr. Pew, the excellence of the result being 
the best proof of their efficiency. We are 
glad to hear that Mr. Rosa’s enforced absti- 
nence from work has resulted in a material 
improvement in his health; and our readers 
will join us in hearty wishes for his complete 
restoration. The stage management of Mr. 
Betjemann has been admirable, and has 
contributed not a little to the success of the 
performances. It may interest our readers 
to give a list of all the works performed 
during the season, with the number of 
representations of each: ‘Carmen,’ twelve 
times ; ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ nine times ; 
‘Rienzi,’ seven times; ‘Bohemian Girl’ 
and ‘ Mignon,’ six times each ; ‘ Lohengrin’ 
and ‘ Aida,’ four times each; ‘ Lily of Kil- 
larney ’ and ‘ Maritana,’ three times each; 
‘Faust’ and ‘ Trovatore,’ once each. 

The appearance of Herr Joachim consti- 
tuted the principal attraction at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday, and the audience was 
considerably above the average in point of 
numbers. The selection of Spohr’s Concerto 
in a, No. 12,—or ‘Concertino,’ as it is 
termed by the composer,—was not par- 
ticularly happy. In construction the work 
greatly resembles the Dramatic Concerto 
in A minor, Op. 8, but it is less interest- 
ing as music. The middle movement in 
F, larghetto con moto, is characteristically 
melodious; but the finale, a//a polacca, con- 
sists merely of a series of fortturi for the 
solo instrument, the orchestra being rele- 
gated to the position of a ‘“ big guitar,” to 
use the phrase of Herr Wagner. In the 
original Theme and Variations in £, by Herr 
Joachim, introduced later in the programme, 
the scoring is, on the contrary, an important 
factor in the general effect. There is a great 
deal of clever writing in these eighteen varia- 
tions apart from the mere executive difficul- 
ties in which the solo part abounds. The 
work may be considered a worthy pendant 
to the Hungarian concerto of the same com- 
poser. Two ballet movements, a Chaconne 
and a Rigodon, by Monsigny, a French com- 
poser of the last century, were interesting 
from an antiquarian point of view. Monsigny 
flourished between 1729 and 1817. He wrote 
many operas which were successful at the 
time in Paris, but he ceased to compose forty 
years before his death, and when questioned 
on the subject of his silence he replied that 
he had exhausted the means at his disposal 
and could write no more. His works were 
remarkable for abundance of simple pleasing 
melody, but for nothing else, and their lack 
of stamina has been fatal to the fame of 
their composer. There is a certain quaint 
vigour in the Rigodon from ‘ Aline,’ played 





last Saturday, and the movement evidently 
pleased the audience. The more important 
orchestral works were Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony, No. 2, in p, and the ‘Guillaume Tell’ 
overture. The only vocalist was Miss Marian 
Williams, who sang in Italian the romance 
‘Sombre Forét’’? from ‘Guillaume Tell,’ 
and Alftruda’s scene from Mr. Prout’s 
dramatic cantata ‘Hereward.’ She was most 
successful in the latter piece, which she sang 
with good declamatory effect. 

At the last of Mr. Dannreuther’s musical 
evenings for the present season, held on 
Thursday week, another MS. work from the 
pen of Mr. Hubert Parry was brought to a 
hearing. This was a Quartet in a for 
Strings. There is but little incentive to 
English musicians to devote their talents to 
this form of composition apart from pure 
love for art, as the chances of performance 
are sufficiently remote. Mr. Parry’s quartet 
is a vigorous and very musicianly work, 
though perhaps, on the whole, less interest- 
ing than some of his previous compositions. 
The andante in c, in which a pizzicato figure 
for violoncello is maintained almost un- 
ceasingly, is, however, a beautiful move- 
ment. Full justice was rendered to the 
work by the executants, Messrs. Holmes, 
A. Gibson, Carl Jung, and Lasserre. Cir- 
cumstances having marred the performance 
of Sgambati’s Pianoforte Quintet in F minor 
at a previous concert, the work was repeated 
on this occasion. Formerly a pupil of Liszt, 
and enjoying the friendship of Wagner, 
Sgambati has drunk deeply at the fount of 
modern German romanticism, and little or 
no trace of his Italian nationality is observ- 
able in this quintet. The main impression 
left by its performance is that the composer 
has natural ability of a very striking order, 
but that he has almost everything to acquire 
in the matter of discipline, whereby alone 
beautiful ideas can be made to blend into 
symmetrical portions of one harmonious 
structure. Some of the themes of his work 
are very original, but the laws of form are 
outraged in the most flagrant manner and 
key relationship is wholly disregarded. As 
proof of this it may be mentioned that the 
first part of the opening movement ends in 
G, and that one movement in c is followed 
by another in pflat. It is scarcely any ex- 
aggeration to say that the music does not 
remain in any one key for eight consecutive 
bars throughout the work. Of order or 
development there is none, and the general 
effect is that of a mass of heterogeneous 
materials placed on paper with no attempt at 
system, plan, or unification. We believe 
the Quintet in ¥F minor was written some 
years ago, and Signor Sgambati may have 
since acquired the experience by which his 
undeniable powers may be turned to better 
advantage. 








Musical Gossip, 

As companion volumes to their series of 
‘¢ Biographies of Great Artists,” Messrs. Samp- 
son Low & Co. are preparing a series of ‘‘ Bio- 
graphies of Great Musicians.” The series will 
be written by various writers, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. F. Hueffer, the well-known musical 
critic. The volumes will embrace biographies 
of Palestrina and the Roman school, Purcell and 
Lawes, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Wagner, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Auber and 
Boieldieu, Mendelssohn, Verdi, Bellini, Rossini, 
Cherubini, Weber, Berlioz, &c. 





At last Monday’s Popular Concert Herr Barth 
appeared as pianist, choosing as his solo a por- 
tion of Brahms's Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Op. 35. Schumann has transcribed 
twelve of Paganini’s Capricci for Violin as 
studies for the piano, and Liszt has treated five 
of them in somewhat the same manner. Brahms, 
however, has merely utilized one of them as 
a subject for twenty-eight variations, and of 
these Herr Barth played twelve on Monday 
evening. Some of them are extremely effective, 
and all are excellent as studies. Mozart’s 
Divertimento in B flat, for strings and horns ; 
Beethoven’s Trio in £ flat, Op. 70, No. 2; and 
Bach’s Chaconne in p minor, for violin, com- 
prised the remainder of the programme. Herr 
Henschel was the vocalist. 

Mr. Watrer Bacue’s annual concert, which 
will be given at St. James’s Hall next Thursday 
evening, will be of special musical importance, 
as Liszt’s ‘ Faust’ Symphony is then to be per- 
formed for the first time in England. 

Tue Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral 
Society will give a concert at the Royal Albert 
Hall this evening, in aid of the funds of the 
National Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epi- 
leptic. 

Tue Brixton Choral Society, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William Lemare, gave its third 
concert of the present season last Monday even- 
ing, at the Angell Town Institution, when Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout’s ‘Hereward’ was performed. 
The solo parts were sung by Madame Worrell, 
Madame St. Martin, Miss Muriel Wood, Mr. 
Henry Guy, and Mr. Frederic King. Mr. Turle 
Lee was the pianist. 

Tue Cambridge University Musical Society 
continues to do good work for the cause of art. 
In addition to the choral and orchestral concerts, 
which are usually given once in each term, 
periodical performances of chamber music form 
part of the Society’s scheme. Two programmes 
of recent concerts (Feb. 18th and 25th) are 
before us, from which we find that, in addition 
to the standard works of the classical répertoire, 
modern compositions are frequently introduced. 
At the two concerts referred to Mozart’s Trio 
in E flat, for piano, clarinet, and viola ; Bach’s 
‘Suite Anglaise,’ in G minor ; three Intermezzi, 
by Mr. Stanford, for piano and clarinet ; 
Brahms’s Sonata in G, for piano and violin ; 
and Goetz’s Sonata in G@ minor, for piano duet 
(the last-named work for the first time in Eng- 
land), were performed. 

Sm Herpert OAKELEY gave an organ recital 
at the Music Class Room, Edinburgh University, 
on the 26th ult., with a programme selected 
from the works of Handel, Haydn, H. Smart, 
Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Raff, 
Mozart, and Schubert. 

Herr Pavt MENDELSSOHN BartuHotpy, the 
second son of the composer, has lately died at 
Berlin, at the age of thirty-nine. 

THE report mentioned in these columns a few 
weeks ago that Herr Reinecke was to succeed 
the late E. F. Richter as Cantor of the Thomas- 
Schule in Leipzig is now contradicted, and it is 
said that Dr. Wilhelm Rust has been appointed 
to the post. 
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LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 


E Evening at 8 o'clock. 
SHY OCK, Mik. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES every urday, at 2 o'clock, during 


March. 
Hox Office open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 


advance. 








THE WEEK. 


IMPERIAL THEATRE.—‘ As You Like It.’ 
SADLER’S WELLS.— Macbeth.’ 


Tu revival at the Imperial Theatre of 
‘As You Like It’ has genuine interest. 
From such performances of Shakspearean 
works as have been seen at the Lyceum 
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under the direction of Mr. Irving, and 
the Princess’s in the days of Charles Kean 
or Fechter, it differs in the fact that it is 
made in the interest of no one actor, but is 
a legitimate and praiseworthy effort to 
obtain that ensemble which is the highest 
grace of a theatrical representation. ‘Thea- 
trical culture must be more widely dis- 
seminated than it now is before it will be 
possible for an actor of highest mark to 
obtain a company which he will not 
dominate. It would, then, be preposterous 
to expect a man of such stamp to dwarf 
himself to the level of his fellows and bury 
himself in the mediocrity around him. Still, 
a performance in which all is respectable 
is, on the whole, a higher, if a less popular, 
form of entertainment than one in which 
a brilliant exhibition on the part of one or 
even two actors shames the incompetence of 
the remainder of the cast. 

A highly creditable amount of ensemble 
has been obtained at the Imperial. How 
thoroughly the actors have entered into the 
spirit of the management is proved in the 
acceptance by Mr. Farren of a part like 
Adam, one of the smallest and the least 
remunerative of those Shakspearean réles 
which put in any claim to consideration. 
In this character Mr. Farren is of high 
service to the representation. Mr. Vezin’s 
performance of Jaques is fine both as 
regards the elocutionary ability it displays 
and the insight into character it reveals. 
Mr. Brough’s Touchstone has remarkable 
vitality. Its chief defect consists in the 
over-familiarity which Touchstone occasion- 
ally exhibits in his dealings with the dis- 
guised princess. One scene, in which the 
clown, supporting his mistress, places her 
head on his shoulder and pats her cheek, 
or ‘‘ chucks her chin,” shows so complete 
a misconception of the relations possible 
under any circumstances between a jester 
and a princess of royal blood, it might 
have been expected that Mr. Brough would 
have avoided such (familiarities, even 
though they descended to him with the sanc- 
tion of previous practice. Mr. Kyrle Bellew’s 
Orlando has much grace and some fervour, 
and the Duke of Mr. Everill and the Wil- 
liam of Mr. Bannister are fair perform- 
ances. Miss Litton’s Rosalind is radiant in 
animal spirits and exuberant in banter. 
Presenting a delightful picture in male 
attire, Miss Litton exhibits all that is 
volatile and madcap in the high-spirited 
maiden, and indicates the deeper feeling 
behind. That the passionate, romantic, and 
ideal aspects of the character are not equally 
obvious will scarcely surprise those who 
know during how many years these aspects 
have been overlooked. Miss_ Silvia 
Hodson as Audrey is less extravagant, and 
proportionately more pleasing and truthful, 
than ordinary exponents of the part. Miss 
Helen Cresswell is a pretty and a conceiv- 
able Celia. She should remember, how- 
ever, as should her companions, that the 
name she assumes during her wanderings is 
pronounced Alééna, and not Aliéna. The 
one occasion on which it is mentioned in 
verse leaves no doubt as to this. 

As regards mounting and general decora- 
tions the revival is superior to any previous 
performance of ‘As You Like It.’ The 
young artist, Mr. Johnstone Forbes Robert- 
son, by whom the dresses are designed, has 





shown taste, discretion, and a certain mea- 
sure of courage in departing from precedent. 
Some of the costumes, those especially of 
Rosalind and Orlando, are very effective. 
In one instance only does the dress fail to 
conform to the text. Among the signs of 
love which Rosalind indicates as taught her 
by her uncle are “‘ hose ungartered.” Now 
Orlando should either have hose which he 
can garter or the allusion should be dropped 
from Rosalind’s speech, as is constantly a 
companion sign, ‘‘ your bonnet unbanded.” 

The revival is creditable in all respects, 
and seems likely to constitute a memorable 
feature in the morning performances at the 
Imperial, which have not hitherto obtained 
the full recognition they deserve. 

‘Macbeth’ has been revived in satisfactory 
fashion at Sadler’s Wells, the ghost effects 
and the supernatural business generally 
being from the spectacular and musical 
standpoint a complete success. ‘Two separate 
exponents of Macbeth have appeared. Mr. 
Talbot, who has played at the evening per- 
formances, shows no great qualification for 
the part. His performance in some points 
of delivery and attitude recalls that of 
Charles Kean. Herr L. Martin Eiffe, from 
the Ducal Theatre, Meiningen, appeared at 
a morning performance on Saturday last. 
His mastery of English was noteworthy, but 
his attempt to pronounce it appeared to 
absorb his attention. At one or two points 
only did he break through a formalism 
which restrained him. His method is ap- 
parently limited, and is inadequate to dis- 
play what is deepest and most significant 
in Macbeth. There is not, in short, much 
more illumination or interpretation of Shak- 
speare in this performance than is ordinarily 
supplied from German sources. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

At the close of the present season the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre is to be pulled down and rebuilt. 

Mr. Witts’s drama, ‘Forced from Home,’ 
has been withdrawn from the Duke’s Theatre, 
and replaced by ‘ Belphegor.’ 

Tue directors of the theatre at Rotterdam 
have sent a circular to the Dutchmen living in 
London, inviting them to subscribe to a series 
of twelve representations of Dutch plays, to be 
given in the Imperial Theatre in the beginning 
of next June. 

Ar the Folly Theatre ‘The Spitalfields 
Weaver,’ one of the farces in which Mr. Toole 
has been most successful, has been revived. Mr. 
Toole’s performance of Simmons is very comic. 
It would be none the less effective, however, for 
the omission of one or two gags which are in- 
consistent with the character. Farce has dis- 
tinct claims to be art, and, unlike burlesque, 
demands in the midst of extravagance a cer- 
tain consistency of character. Mr. Billington is 
Brown and Miss Cavalier Adéle. 

Mr. GrorcEe RiGcNoup’s tenancy of the Con- 
naught Theatre having terminated, the house 
was reopened with Charles Dance’s comedietta, 
‘Who Speaks First ?’ in which Mr. Joyce played 
the Captain, and with ‘During Her Majesty’s 
Pleasure,’ a melo-drama of Messrs. George Con- 
quest and H. Pettitt, produced three years ago 
at the Grecian. In this remarkably ‘‘sensa- 
tional” piece Mr. J. A. Arnold gave a clever 
representation of a vagabond German musician. 
On Wednesday a one-act comedietta, by Mr. F. 
Wyatt, entitled ‘A Dramatic Fever,’ was played. 
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L. D.—An English translation is promised. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


————_~———_ 


To be published in 15 Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each. 
The First Part will be ready March 27. 


SUNRISE: a Story of These Times, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &c. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of HENRY 
THOMAS BUCKLE, Author of ‘The History of Civilization.’ By 
ALFRED HENRY HUTH. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 
Two Steel Engraved Portraits of Buckle, price 32s. 

“Tt deals with Mr. Buckle less as a Philosopher than as a Man..... Mr. 

Huth has done his part of these volumes well ana thoroughly.”’ 


; Saturday Review. 
“The book as it stands is one to be thankful for.’’"—Statesman. 


* He has, however, produced a striking and distinct portrait out of his 
slight materials, and he has done his work with a simplicity and modesty 
which are highly effective.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This work, we think, will revolutionize popular opinion about the 
philosopher.’ "Daily News. 


‘Buckle was a man whose story must excite interest and rouse sym- 
pathy.”’—Scotsman. 


“He lets us live with Buckle. This may be a fault on the right side ; 
at all events it makes his book almost as interesting as living gossip. 
eeds Mercury. 


A THIRD EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE RE. 
MUSAT, 1802-1808, Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and Mr. 
JOHN LILLIE, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 32s. 

Vol. I. now ready. Vol. II. nearly ready. 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW, February 21. 

“ Of the three volumes which are to contain the memoirs of Madame 
de Rémusat, two have been published, and, of these two, one and a half 
have been translated into English. The translation is unusually well 
done, being remarkably free from the stiffness and the foreign air which 
mark most translations. Nor can en! one doubt that these memoirs 
desery ed to be translated, and to be well translated, into English. 

‘ They are entertaining ; they bear on a subject of permanent interest 
—the character and habits of N apoleon..... What between the text and 
the notes, these volumes are eminently readable, and those who have 
gone as far as what has now been published will take them will concur 
in eagerly looking for the completion of the task which M. de Rémusat 
and his very efficient translators have set themselves.’ 


“The translators have done their work with great spirit, and the 
English is so clear and easy that the most delicate points of the original 
are sharply preserved,’’— Mayfair. 


“It is delightful reading.....It would be difficult to over-praise the 
grace of style which marks this book..... There is a fine crispness im 
all her anecdotes.”’—Scotsman. 


FIVE YEARS in MINNESOTA. 
By MAURICE FARRAR, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth a sat 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


The CONFLICT of CHRISTIANITY 


with HEATHENISM. By Dr. GERHARD UHLHORN, Edited and 
Translated from the Third German Edition by G.C. SMYTH and 
C. J. H. ROPES, 


Now ready, crown 8yo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


The NATIONAL MUSIC of the 


WORLD. By the late HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY. Edited 
by HENRY G. HEWLETT. 
C ntents: MUSIC FROM THE EAST—MUSIC FROM THE SOUTH 
—MUSIC FROM THE NORTH—MUSIC FROM THE WEST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
A FOOL’S ERRAND. By One of the 
FOOLS. 
This work is creating a sensation in American Literary Circles. 


Now ready, small post 8vo. 5s. 


HOW to GET STRONG and HOW 
to STAY SO. By WILLIAM BLAIKIE. A Manual of Rational, 
Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. With Illustrations. 


“ Worthy of every one’s attention, whether old or young.’’—Graphic. 


STUDIES in GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By BAYARD TAYLOR. Edited by MARIE TAYLOR. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. GEO. H. BOKER. §8vo. cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS IS 


The AFGHAN KNIFE: a Novel, 
By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, Author of ‘Seonee.” 
Small post Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 





WITH THE SANCTION OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPART 
MENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
To be published in Monthly Parts, each containing § full-size Plates, 
price One Shilling, Part I. now ready, 

THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


In Order to render the Collection of South Kensington available for the 
instruction of all classes, it is proposed to publish a Series of Engravings 
of many important Objects in the Museum and of the Decorations of 
the Building, with brief descriptions, at the lowest possible price. 


London: 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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LITERATURE 


——>— 


Essays and Criticisms. By Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright. Now first Collected, with 
some Account of the Author, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. (Reeves & Turner.) 

THERE is no fold, however watched and 
tended, but one black sheep is there, and 
in the circle of London wits at the begin- 
ning of the present century there flourished 
for a while Mr. T. G. Wainewright, forger 
and poisoner. His crimes and the tawdry 
splendours of his conversational and literary 
style have already attracted to his name a 
kind of romantic interest; Bulwer Lytton 
and Dickens did not think his career un- 
worthy of being adapted to fiction; and a 
year or two ago the detection of a murderer 
of the same name, who also was addicted 
to a certain sort of literature, revived in- 
terest in the elder Wainewright. At last 
he has found a biographer and editor in 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, who has spared no 
pains to procure information regarding him, 
and who has reprinted his most important 
contributions to the periodical press. It 
is difficult to think the publication neces- 
sary or edifying. The venerable and plea- 
sant theory that eminent intellectual capa- 
city cannot be united with instincts wholly 
criminal and base does not require recon- 
sideration on the ground of the volume 
before us. Wainewright, in spite of Charles 
Lamb’s recorded praise, must be set down 
as one of the worst prose writers that ever 
lived, and his matter, as revealed in these 
pages, is no whit more original nor excel- 
lent than his style. At the same time there 
can be no doubt that a certain psycho- 
logical interest does hang about the man 
and his writings, and that Mr. Hazlitt’s 
volume will be read with amusement, if 
scarcely with instruction. 

Thomas Griffiths Wainewright was born at 
Chiswick, in October, 1794. He wasthe grand- 
son of Dr. Ralph Griffiths, of Turnham Green, 
famous for his connexion with the Monthly 
Review. Dr. Griffiths died when young 
Wainewright was only nine years old, but 
from his will it would seem that the boy had 
already contrived to awaken his grandfather’s 
suspicion, since he was carefully and by name 
excluded from any share in the estate. 
Wainewright, however, was left with some 





fortune by his parents, and became in early | 
life a dilettante in fine art, gaining the 
acquaintance of such men as Fuseli and 
Stothard. It is not clear why, after this time, 
he entered the Dragoon Guards, but at all 
events it was in that accomplished school 
that he gained the remarkable manner which 
he afterwards cultivated, and which, in his 
own conceit, combined “the sincerity of the 
accomplished dilettante and the martial grace 
of the dragoon.” The poetry of Wordsworth 
and a severe illness were the causes which 
led to his leaving the army, and turning his 
attention to literature as a profession. He 
says that he wrote in Blackwood’s Magazine and 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review, but this may 
or may not be true. What is certain is that 
in 1820, at the age of twenty-six, he was 
invited to join the staff of the new-born 
London Magazine. 

It is curious that Mr. Hazlitt, who seems 
to have taken great pains to find out all 
about Wainewright, has missed one source 
of information which lay in his very path. 
Tie makes no reference in any part of his 
book to the interesting account of Waine- 
wright which appeared in the autobiogra- 
phical fragments of Bryan Waller Procter. 
According to Mx. Procter, Wainewright was 
connected with the London Magazine trom its 
commencement, and the editor, Mr. John 
Scott, requested his services distinctly “as 
a relief from the more serious papers of his 
other friends,” Hazlitt, Cary, and Charles 
Lamb, to whom were afterwards added Dar- 
ley, Hood, De Quincey, and “ Barry Corn- 
wall” himself. According to Mr. Procter, 
Wainewright had already attracted atten- 
tion in this circle by his preposterous affec- 
tation with regard to art. He never spoke 
of Julio Romano, but always of Julio Pippi, 
and preferred Cagliari and Vecelli to Paul 
Veronese and Titian. We shall presently 
return to the inherent value and quality 
of the essays that he wrote for John Scott, 
under the pseudonyms of Egomet Bonmot, 
Herr Vinckbooms, and Janus Weathercock. 
In 1820 he was a dandy of the most exagge- 
rated type: he wore moustaches, his longdark 
hair was elaborately curled, and he boasted 
of ‘‘tie diamond rings on our fingers, the 
antique cameos in our breast-pins, our cam- 
bric pocket-handkerchief breathing forth 
attargui, our pale lemon-coloured kid 
gloves.” 

He took leave of the London Magazine and 
of literature generally in January, 1823. The 
periodical had begun to decline. Lamb re- 
marked to Bernard Barton :— 

“The London, I fear, falls off. I linger 
among the creaking rafters, like the last rat; 
it will topple down, if they don’t get some but- 
tresses. ‘They have pulled down three, Hazlitt, 
Procter, and their best stay, kind, light-hearted 
Wainewright.” 

Kind, light-hearted Wainewright had other 
things to think of. He had run through 
his property, and he had married a poor 
wife; how he lived until 1828 was very 
uncertain until long afterwards. We now 
know that in 1824 he forged the signatures 
of his trustees to a document authorizing the 
Bank of England to transfer to him the 
sum of 2,259/. This crime remained un- 


perceived, and his success without doubt 
encouraged him to proceed. In 1828 he 
persuaded his uncle, Mr. G. E. Griffiths, to 


at Turnham Green, and within a few months 
this uncle died suddenly, leaving all his 
property to T.G. Wainewright. ux vomica 
had been used to make away with him, but 
once more the crime was undetected, and 
the criminal hardened in his guilt. In 1830 
he induced a widow lady, Mrs. Abercromby, 
with her two young daughters, to come and 
live with his wife and himself at Turnham 
Green, and in August of the same year 
he found means to get rid of the widow 
by a dose of strychnine. Meanwhile the 
Wainewrights were living in a style of the 
most lavish profusion, and very soon it 
became impossible to keep up Linden House 
any longer. They removed, with their two 
young wards, the Misses Abercromby, to 
lodgings over a tailor’s shop in Conduit 
Street, Regent Street. Two or three 
months before this step was taken, Waine- 
wright had carefully insured the life of the 
elder sister, Helen Abercromby, at several 
insurance offices, for the sum of 18,000/., 
the first year’s premium being 220/. On 
the 13th of December, 1830, the Waine- 
wrights and Abercrombies proceeded to the 
theatre, and afterwards ate a heavy supper 
of ale and oysters. Helen Abercromby was 
taken ill in the night, and it was supposed 
she had caught cold. A certain Dr. Locock 
was called in as she grew worse, but as, after 
a week, she was beginning to improve a 
little, Mr. and Mrs. Wainewright gave her 
a strong dose of strychnine in a jelly, and 
went out for a very long walk. When at 
last they returned, they were excessively 
shocked to hear that Helen Abercromby was 
dead, and no less annoyed to learn that her 
last words had been, ‘‘My mother died in 
the same way, oh! my poor mother!” 
There was a coroner’s inquest, but Dr. 
Locock, who must have been either a great 
knave or a great fool, asserted that no blame 
accrued to any one, and the matter passed. 
The insurance offices, however, suspected foul 
play, and declined to pay the 18,0007. Waine- 
wright deemed it best toslip over to Boulogne, 
where he made friends with a Norfolk gentle- 
man, whom he persuaded to insure his life for 
3,000/., and to leave him, Wainewright, as 
guardian to his only daughter. This un- 
fortunate man was the fourth victim of the 
poisoner. It is believed that he carried 
about the powder of nux vomica in a ring 
that he always wore on his forefinger. He 
remained in France until 1837, when his 
customary impudence led him back to 
London. The detectives had been long on 
the watch for him, and he was caught in an 
hotel, or in the street, as Mr. Procter says, 
almost directly he arrived. He was tried at 
the Old Bailey for forgery, not for murder, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. He 
wrote letters from Newgate, appealing to his 
friends to interfere in favour of “a soul 
whose nutriment is love, and its offspring 
art, music, divine song, and still holier phi- 
losophy ”; but the shabby villain was the 
object of no commiseration, and soon set 
sail, in company with three hundred other 
convicts, for Van Diemen’s Land. He be- 
haved pretty well, and in 1842 his punish- 
ment was relaxed; he was allowed to paint 
portraits and sketches; but his homicidal 
instincts returned to him, and two certain 
cases in which he attempted to poison per- 
eons he disliked are on record. He died 





receive his wife and himself into his house 


of apoplexy, hastened by the habit of opium 
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eating, in the hospital at Hobart Town, 
about 1852. 

The writings of this callous murderer are 
smart and fluent, but quite unworthy of 
preservation. Their gaudy rhetoric and 
impertinent flippancy amuse the reader 
for a page, and then disgust him. Waine- 
wright seems to have had a certain tech- 
nical knowledge of some branches of 
art, particularly of prints, but his luscious 
and sentimental descriptions of pictures are 
highly offensive when they are not merely 
ludicrous. In style he reminds us of Edgar 
Allan Poe at his very worst, when he is 
pompous and gaudy, in such essays as ‘The 
Philosophy of Furniture.’ There can be no 
doubt that Wainewright would have tho- 
roughly admired that ‘‘ plain, crimson-tinted, 
ground glass lamp, depending from the 
lofty vaulted ceiling by a single slender 
gold chain,”’ which poor Poe thought would 
throw such a ravishing light over the silver- 
grey walls, ‘spotted with crimson,” of his 
ideal chamber. But the reader shall judge 
of Wainewright’s quality from a passage 
selected as more sensible and vivacious than 
usual :— 

“* And now the outlines of the chimneys and 
house-tops began to cut ever more sharply and 
sharply against the ethereal background, and 
the eastern gate of heaven, ‘soon to glow with 
a bloody blush,’ reflected a heart-cooling, moony 
radiance from its marble valves, when Nina 
L., unable to sleep, from the united ponderosity 
of her heart and the atmosphere, and tired with 
eontemplating the bronzed Hymens, whose 
hands supported the luxuriant draperies of her 
virgin bed, raised wp her fragrant head from 
the lace-trimmed pillows of down. Without 
waiting to descend the steps in a regular and 
moral manner, she threw herself out on the 
thick leopard’s skin: and hastily induing her 
pearl-coloured slippers, and wreathing her round 
arms and sweeping shoulders in a cashmere, 
the white-ancled one moved timidly (though 
alone) over the painted velvet carpet towards 
the aristocratical semicircle of emblazoned 
windows which formed the southern end of a 
voluptuous salon @ coucher. Her flexible fingers 
turned the pliant locks of the centre one, and 
regardless of appearance (i. e¢., passengers) she 
Jeaned out of her balcony, like the Venetian 
donzellas in Paolo Veronese, or (to reduce my 
comparison to the level of your comprehension, 
Mr. Simpkins!) like Miss O’Neill in Juliet, 
though, on second thoughts, I believe I shall 
cross out this last touch, because she leant like 
no creature I ever saw, except herself.” 

No doubt the Mrs. Wititterlies of the 
time thought this very “soft”; to us it 
merely appears trash of the lowest possible 
order. The most curious item in Mr. Haz- 
litt’s volume is a fac-simile of a portrait in 
sanguine made by Wainewright of his third 
victim, Miss Helen Abercromby. 








Confucianism and Taouism. By Robert K. 
Douglas. (Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.) 

Inasmuch as neither Confucianism nor 

Taouism can strictly be regarded as a reli- 

gion, it may be questioned whether this book 

is entitled to form part of the series to 
which it belongs. It is welcome, however, 
as containing a masterly summary of the 
writings of Confucius and his elder brother 

Laou-tsze. The difficulty, of course, is 

how to define for all purposes the word 

“religion,” but there is no need to enter 

on any such inquiry in this place; it 





is enough to know that the Chinese lan- 
guage contains no word that can express 
it, except in the most restricted sense. It 
is true there is a common phrase — san 
kiau— used in China for the teaching of 
the schools of Confucius, Buddha, and Laou- 
tsze, and that the same word is applied to 
the teaching of some Christian schools, yet 
it is only so used for want of a better word, 
and in the absence of any adequate know- 
ledge of the meaning of the word itself. 
The Buddhists, therefore, have adovted the 
term fa to denote a “religious system,” 
and as this is confessedly a translation of 
the Sanscrit dharma, which has the sense 
of a ‘‘revealed code of religious instruc- 
tion,” the word is the best that can be used 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Douglas, in treating of Confucianism, 
brings before his readers the fact that the 
system so called is not the teaching of Con- 
fucius, but the transmitted doctrine of a 
remote age. In fact, so far as that ancient 
doctrine embodied a belief in a supreme 
personal God, Confucius was rather an oppo- 
nent of it than its advocate. Mr. Douglas 
Says :— 

‘** Confucius departed from the higher faith of 
his ancestors, and by sanctioning the worship of 
spirits, and omitting all mention of Shang-te, 
he reduced that deity to his position of one 
among the host of heaven. Once only does he 
speak of Shang-te, and then merely to state 
the fact that ‘by the ceremonies of the sacri- 
fices to heaven and earth the kings Wain and 
Woo served Shang-te, and by the ceremonies 
of the ancestral temple they sacrificed to their 
ancestors.’ ” 

“This remark,” he adds, 

‘* shows that Confucius perceived that the various 
religious rites practised by the ancients had for 
their object the worship of the one God, but he 
allowed this knowledge to remain sterile. He 
deduced nothing from it either to spiritualize 
his tzachings or to elevate his practice.” 

In spite, however, of the silence of Con- 
fucius on the subject of Shang-te, 

‘his worship has been maintained, not perhaps 
in its original purity, but with marks of rever- 
ence which place its object on the highest 
pinnacle of the Chinese Pantheon.” 

So that it would appear that what is called 
Confucianism (in this particular at least) is 
not the teaching of the sage himself, but 
what he handed down as the belief of a 
remote antiquity. 

Mr. Douglas shows that the leading prin- 
ciple in Confucius’s mind as a teacher was 
that the example of a ‘Superior man” might 
reform the state. He seems to have tho- 
roughly believed that, if one man could be 
found who came up to the standard of the 
ancient worthies Yaou and Shun, who were 
‘profound, wise, accomplished, and intelli- 
gent,”’ and, combined with these qualities, 
‘‘were also mild, respectful, and quite 
sincere,” then ‘‘the report of such an 
one’s mysterious virtue would be heard 
on high,” and the people would be re- 
formed. Confucius appears to have shaped 
his life with this aim. He himself dis- 
claimed any right to the title of a Sage, or 
even of a ‘‘ Superior man,” but his aim was 
to base the well-being of society on such 
principles as the Sage would approve, and 
such as the old kings whom he names 
illustrated in their conduct. It is not sur- 
prising that Confucius lived to find out his 
error. ‘A Superior man,” he at length 





confessed, ‘‘ought not to enter a tottering 
state,” for his teaching and his example 
would be useless, and he himself subject to 
contumely and disrespect. 

The training necessary to become “a 
Superior man” forms the main subject of 
Confucius’s theories. He regarded the 
Sage as ‘the equal of heaven”; but the 
Superior man might be trained, and rise to 
the condition so denoted. 

“‘The ancients, wishing to be sincere in their 

thoughts, first extended to the utmost their know- 
ledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the 
investigation of things. Things being investi- 
gated, knowledge became complete. Their know- 
ledge being complete, their thoughts were sincere. 
Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were 
then rectitied. Their hearts being rectified, their 
persons were then cultivated. Their persons 
being cultivated, their families were regulated. 
Their families being regulated, their states were 
rightly governed. Their states being rightly 
governed, the whole empire was made tranquil 
and happy.” 
Now this tranquillity and happiness can only 
result from the agency of ‘‘ Superior men,” 
except on the rare occasion when Sages 
appear on the stage; it follows, then, as 
Mr. Douglas says, ‘‘that they, 7. e. Superior 
men, form the centre figures in his phi- 
losophy.”” The foundation of such a Supe- 
rior character lies in “learning.” ‘No 
pursuit can be acquired and no virtue can 
remain untainted without learning,” there- 
fore a Superior man treasures up learning. 
ut learning must not be divorced from 
thought—not independent thought, but 
thought upon the deeds and sayings of the 
ancients :— 

“‘T have been the whole day, said Confucius, 
without eating, and the whole night without 
sleeping, occupied with thinking. But it was 
of no use. The better plan is to learn.” 

The object of learning should be truth, and 
incidentally self-improvement and the know- 
ledge of one’s own faults. Knowledge is thus 
completed, and so a perfect understanding 
of the principles of things can be obtained. 
True knowledge is 

“‘when you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it; and when you do not know a thing, 
to allow that you do not know it.” 

This knowledge leads to sincerity, which is 
the opposite of self-deception. The inten- 
tions being sincere, the heart is rectified— 
that is, the wishes and intentions of the 
heart will be directed only to what is right, 
and the will set on virtue. Nothing can 
lead a man astray whose will is set on 
virtue :— 

‘‘The commander of a large state may be 
carried off, said Confucius, but the will of even 
a common man cannot be taken from him.” 

Confucius, however, allowed the existence 
of disturbing influences in the disposition, 
or the heart, even of a virtuous man, but 
the remedy against these disturbing causes 
is “to follow out the true line of conduct 
as pointed out by knowledge,” the way to 
which ‘should have been previously cleared 
by making sincere the thoughts and inten- 
tions of the heart.’’ But, above all, virtue 
must be ¢rue virtue, for then only will the 
heart be at ease. The issues of the heart 
find their expression in the affections and 
desires :— 

‘¢A man who is ripening for a Superior man 
will love learning, his heart will be set on virtue, 
he will love also righteousness, propriety, and 
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good faith, and if these ends be pursued in 
perfect sincerity, with a mind free from the 
alloy of self-deception or hypocrisy, it may be 
said that the heart of such an one is rectified.” 
The duty of cultivating the person, which 
is the next step, appears to consist in 
“dignity, reverence, loyalty, and faithful- 
ness.” His dignity separates him from the 
crowd; being reverent, he is beloved; being 
loyal, he is submitted to; and being faith- 
ful he is trusted. A great portion of this 
cultivation consists in the acquirement of 
truthfulness and virtue. ‘Virtue is the 
first principle of man’s nature, and joy is 
the effulgence of virtue,” so says the ‘Le ke.’ 
Virtue consists of knowledge, humanity, 
and valour—and on these Confucius dis- 
courses largely—but benevolence is its lead- 
ing characteristic. ‘‘ Benevolence,’’ he says, 
‘‘is more to man than water or fire.” So 
sublime is this quality that the teacher 
declined to rank himself ‘‘as a perfectly 
benevolent man.” And the aim of all this 
cultivation is to regulate aright the family, 
and from this to learn to govern the people, 
with a view to tranquillity and happiness 
through the empire. 

We cannot find space for any further digest 
of this highly wrought system of ethics. It 
is the quintessence of worldly wisdom, and 
if a moral system, without spirit or spiritual 
aims, could give life to a people or nation, 
the Chinese might rank high among the 
peoples of the earth. It teaches a man 
what he ought to be, but it provides no 
motive beyond the well-being of society ; 
and it rests on no sanction except the ex- 
ample of Yaou and Shun and other worthies, 
whose sayings and whose example have 
been handed down as patterns for later ages. 
Hence Confucianism was ever opposed to 
Buddhist teaching, because Buddhism pre- 
tends to rest on a revelation of truth, and 
holds out an ultimate perfection as within 
the reach of all men, trom the highest to 
the lowest. 

But if Confucius failed in his efforts to 
rectify the age in which he lived by the 
cold formality of his teaching, Laou-tsze, 
the founder of Taouism, was equally at 
fault. Only a few years apart, these two 
men seem to have represented the oppo- 
site poles of human thought on the great 
subject of reform. Confucius was an enthu- 
siastic believer in the power of external 
authority; Laou-tsze was a cynical disbe- 
liever in it. He placed the pivot of his 
teaching on the possibility of a return to 
the Absolute. Men are sometimes charmed 
by such impossible aims, but a system 
founded on so vague a principle cannot last. 
And hence Taouism has lapsed into sortilege 
and necromancy. It has borrowed a few 
thoughts from Buddhism, and tricked out 
its temples with ornaments borrowed from 
many foreign sources; but at the bottom 
there is nothing in it either to encourage 
the love of virtue in the people or to raise 
the mind above the fear of evil powers 
and diabolical influences in daily life. Mr. 
Douglas, after a most excellent summary of 
the doctrine embodied in the scant literature 
left by Laou-tsze, thus concludes his account 
of the system as it now exists in China :— 

‘Without a belief in any god apart from 
deified men, without the purer motives which 
influence the Buddhists in their endeavour to 
reach a higher life, having drifted century after 





century farther and farther away from all that 
is noble, unselfish, and true, the modern 
Taouists have sunk lower in the estimation of 
their fellow men than any bu‘ the most degraded 
of idolaters.”’ 

We wish it were possible to devote further 
space to a consideration of this admirable 
work. We can at any rate recommend it to 
the attention of our readers. 








Jungle Life in India; or, the Journeys and 
Journals of an Indian Geologist. By V. 
Ball, M.A. (De La Rue & Co.) 

Tuts work, while full of matter which may 

justly claim the attention of readers gene- 

rally, will perhaps have an especial value 
for those already acquainted with the better 
known parts of India, and with them only. 

Such persons will be interested in comparing 

their experience with that of tho author, 

and in supplementing their own knowledge 

with the account of what passes behind a 

veil which they have never penetrated. 

No reader of this class is likely to com- 
plain that the book is too long; others may 
not improbably be daunted by 700 closely 
printed pages, made needlessly more for- 
midable by their compression into cae bulky 
volume. We may at once say that if these 
will take heart of grace and front the difti- 
culty, they will find much to reward them 
for their labour ; at the same time it cannot 
be denied that there is a good deal, if not 
of repetition, certainly of sameness, in the 
account of each successive year’s journey. 
The author anticipates this criticism, and 
we are far from denying the force or value 
of his answer ; he says feelingly that 
‘to have strung together merely the discoveries 
and sensational incidents wouid have given a 
very incorrect impression of the phase of Indian 
official life which I describe ; for, if the truth 
must be told, it is at times a very dull, lonely, 
and monotonous one.” 

tepetition, in short, though a_ tiresome 
thing in itself, may, the author thinks, 
have, like adversity, its uses, and may be 
employed artistically to represent the 
‘‘damnable iteration,” year after year, of 
those long periods when the wanderer, daily 
hampered by petty annoyances and broken 
down by ever-recurring fever, lives, deprived 
of all intellectual society, and even of news, 
in contact with some of the stupidest and 
most degraded types of humanity. The 
mode of treatment pursued is accordingly 
successful in conveying, as the author wished 
to do, the impression not merely of a series 
of incidents, but of a continued existence ; 
it is a life which, though not without many 
compensations to a man versed as Mr. Ball 
is in ethnology and various branches of 
natural history, must be pronounced hard. 
The life of our Indian officials in that 
branch of the service to which the author 
belongs is far too little known in England, 
and in so far as its hardships may be light- 
ened by the sympathy of his countrymen 
at home, Mr. Ball may feel assured that 
the appeal implied in his narrative will 
not have been made in vain. We 
must, however, be allowed to regret that, 
owing to the size which the volume has 
reached under the plan adopted, he has 
been obliged to omit much curious informa- 
tion. His ethnological matter, too, would 
have gained considerably by a more con- 
cise mode of treatment. He was, of 





course, entitled to decide that the por- 
traiture of his jungle life should be the 
primary aim of the volume, but the effect 
would not have been weakened by a little 
curtailment in some directions; the number 
of unsuccessful shots at bears which he 
records is more than sufficient to prove— 
whatever it does prove ; and he hardly does 
justice to those who are likely to read his 
book in supposing that they would not have 
preferred some fuller information on those 
geological questions which were the especial 
subject of his official labours. 

The country of which he writes (embracing, 
besides Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, the greater 
part of the central provinces) is very little 
known, being mostly poor and backward, 
and likely to remain so, though its mineral 
and other resources might be to some extent 
opened up by a direct line of railway from 
Nagpur to Calcutta. As he points out, how- 
ever, the extensive traces of former mineral 
workings are not necessarily a proof of their 
present importance, since the value of the 
metals may have been much greater in former 
times. 

Surprise is often expressed that English 
travellers, who delight in exploring the most 
difficult countries, should have allowed ex- 
tensive tracts in India to remain altogether 
a terra incognita. A sufficient explanation, 
perhaps, is given in these pages. The 
unoflicial traveller is rendered helpless by 
the passive resistance he meets with. The 
villagers who on the order of an official 
would uncomplainingly supply his wants 
gratis will not be tempted by the most liberal 
offers of payment. It is true the difficulties 
are often greater in the more civilized dis- 
tricts: in the depths of the jungle Mr. 
Ball was sometimes accepted and treated as 
the representative of the Sirkar; but without 
cfficial support the traveller in these regions 
might at any moment find himself without 
food, or fuel, or carriage, while as to shelter, 
his horse might be admitted to a cow-house, 
but the presence of himself or his men would 
defile it. 

The Hindu, Mr. Ball declares, knows no 
medium between cringing servility and 
open insolence. Of the latter he met with 
many aggravating instances from petty 
native authorities, and he complains that 
the old feeling against “interlopers” is 
still rather encouraged than otherwise by 
European officials jealous of any interference 
but theirown. As to this, it may be pointed 
out that the offenders whom he reported were 
always punished, and we must sympathize 
with the officials who would protect their 
people against the too frequent ill treatment 
of independent Europeans. Mr. Ball, how- 
ever, asserts that, 

“fon the other hand, these people receive an 
amount of provocation and insolence from the 
natives which is simply inconceivable to one 
who has not been a witness of it.” 

This is, in fact, no slight administrative 
difficulty, and if the tendency is not checked 
by our magistrates the troubles attending 
all commercial enterprise by European 
companies in the interior will be greatly 
enhanced. These troubles, as Mr. Ball points 
out, are already numerous enough :— 

‘¢'There are special local conditions surround- 
ing every question of the kind...... In India the 
profitable exploitation of the mineral resources 
depends not merely upon the absolute or com- 
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ative richness of particular deposits, but upon 

he climate, the great distances which the pro- 
ductions must, in most cases, be carried, and 
the land tenures and mining rights.” 
And, he might have added, on the amount 
and quality of labour available. Again, 
he tells us, enormous sums have to be paid 
to landholders for their mining rights 
swallowing up any possible profits, and 
there is besides the drawback of constant 
litigation. An increased fondness for litiga- 
tion is one of the least satisfactory results 
of our rule. 

‘In British territory, the facilities possessed 

by the people for obtaining justice, or rather for 
having recourse to the courts, on account of 
trivial matters, is a never-ending source of ill 
feeling and discontent.” 
And this is not the only instance Mr. Ball 
gives of the difficulty of fathoming the 
Hindu character, and consequently of rightly 
governing the people. Much of the country 
through which he travelled is under the 
management of feudatory chiefs, whom he 
occasionally found to be men of much intelli- 
gence and force of character. At Pertabgurh 
the people, though freely ordered about by 
the officials, showed them a willing and con- 
tented obedience, and were civil and atten- 
tive to himself; but the country was thinly 
peopled in proportion to the arable area, 
and no one cared to accumulate money of 
which the rajah would be the heir. Still 
the general standard of contentment seemed 
higher than in our own territory, where, Mr. 
Ball is inclined to believe, a milder rule may, 
unless carefully watched, become a mis- 
fortune rather than a blessing. Mr. Ball 
even thinks he was mistaken in endeavour- 
ing to secure to the villagers the money he 
paid to the rajah’s agent for supplies :— 

*T have found interference in such matters is 
often misinterpreted, and that excess of anxiety 
to see that justice shall be done is apt to be 
regarded as evidence of weakness by people 
whose lives and traditions have made them 
accustomed to high-handed oppression. Your 
humanitarian efforts to lighten their burdens 
result sometimes in their refusing to bear any 
burdens at all, which may leave you in an 
awkward predicament.” 

This may be true, but it would not do for 
Kuropean officers to act on such a theory. 

It is noticeable that among the various 
wild tribes he met with there was never any 
question of personal danger, and he only once 
slept with a revolver by him. He seems 
to have studied these people assiduously, 
sitting with them by the log fire at night, 
when their tongues were generally loosened 
and much curious talk went on. ‘The people 
he likes best are evidently the Sontals, 
whom he describes as brave, simple, gene- 
rous, and hospitable, and such keen sports- 
men that game is comparatively scarce in 
their country. ‘The Urias in their native 
haunts seem very different beings from those 
we meet with in Calcutta, where they make 
good servants :— 

‘*T had always considered the Bengali peasant 
to be a quarrelsoie, noisy, untruthful, and dis- 
courteous specimen of the Indian native in the 
rough, but he is certainly outdone in all these 
respects by the Uria.” 

The Brinjaras or gipsies recalled to him 
their brethren in Wallachia. We believe 
the origin of the gipsies has been finally 
admitted to be Indian, and Mr. Ball tells us 
that an Hungarian traveller in India was 


able to converse with the Brinjaras from his 
knowledge of the gipsy language as spceken 
in Hungary. It seems that when human 
beings first entered this part of India they 
set up the ugliest scarecrows they could 
devise to frighten away the wild beasts. The 
great Spirit to aid them breathed life into 
these scarecrows, and from them are de- 
scended the Korewah, naturally the ugliest 
tribe in the country, but singularly truthful, 
even when it is to their own detriment. 
Among two tribes, the Khonds and a timid, 
despised race called Keriahs, Mr. Ball ob- 
served what he considers to be proofs of 
‘‘totemism”’: the Khonds refused to carry 
the skin of a leopard he had killed, and the 
Keriah will not eat the flesh nor use the wool 
of the sheep. Often when 
quaint pantheistic superstition interfered to 
prevent his getting at the desired game ; 
but it is hardly wonderful that these races 
should identify their existence with that of 
the animals about them, for there is little 
difference between their modes of living. 
As Mr. Ball says, ‘There are probably 
many millions of people whose means of 
subsistence are almost identical with those 
of the beasts that inhabit the jungles where 
they also live.” 

His journeys extended on one occasion to 
the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, of which 
he records much that is interesting. Among 
the Nicobarese, when evil spirits become 
troublesome they are driven by incantations 
on board a raft, andshipped off, the only draw- 
back being that the proceeding is considered a 
casus belli by any tribe on whose coasts the raft 
may chance to land. The quarrel, however, 
is generally settled by a match with single- 
sticks. This mode of ridding a village of 
evil spirits may be compared with that 
followed in Assam, where the people when 
thus afflicted quietly retreat from their 
houses, leaving all their furniture én situ, in 
the hope that their departure may not be 
noticed by the spirits, and build new homes 
for themselves. Mr. Ball’s account of the 
mode of killing the bison, by driving the 
herd over a precipice, recalls a practice 
among the hill tribes of Assam, who kill 
elephants in the same way, first strewing the 
downward slope with bamboos, which when 
wet become so slippery that the animals, 
once on them, can neither stop nor turn. 
Many other curious practices he describes 
have also their parallel in distant countries, 
such as the peculiar mode of saluting by 
wagging the tongue from side to side, which 
is of wider extension than he supposes in 
that part of India, and which nearly re- 
sembles the practice of the Kalmiks and 
other Buddhists in Eastern Turkestan and 
Tibet. In the Andamans Mr. Ball noticed 
the game of cat’s-cradle, which other tra- 
vellers have found in various islands of the 
Pacific, and a manufactory of flint imple- 
ments, which may throw some light on their 
construction in former times. In an ap- 
pendix, well deserving the study of those 
who are interested in the question, the 
author gives a summary of the views he has 
already published on this subject. 

Although the scenery was seldom very 
striking or grand, the traveller’s eye was 
often gladdened by the beauty and richness 
of the landscape, to which even his servants, 
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| he were not insensible; and the 
| frequent choice of beautiful sites for their 
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temples shows that Hindus can appreciate 
scenery. The author gives some good in- 
stances of the way in which the features 
of the landscape as well as the Flora are 
modified by the geological conditions. Near 
certain hot springs there was a banyan tree 
said to flower seven times in the year, and 
the whole surrounding Flora was so different 
from that of the neighbouring jungles that 
the author is led to speculate whether the 
fossil Floras of a tropical character which are 
found in cold countries may not sometimes 
have originated in this way. 

We can only allude to the many telling 
pictures of Nature in her more unfamiliar 
aspects; curious facts and discussions on 
vexed points in natural history; notes on 
the economical products of the country; 
traits of native character and manners, with 
other interesting matter, which, though 
scattered broadcast through the volume, is 
traceable by means of the index. We may 
regret that the book is not more copiously 
illustrated; but notwithstanding this, and 
the defects of construction which have been 
pointed out, it will, we are convinced, long 
hold its place as a valuable work of reference 
on the regions of which it treats. 





The Life of Benedict Arnold: his Patriotism 
and his Treason. By Isaac N. Arnold. 
(Nimmo & Bain.) 

GeNERAL Arnotp played a part which had 

many points of resemblance to that of 

Dumouriez. Both were traitors to their 

native land, and neither profited by treason. 

Both received pensions from the Govern- 

ment of Great Britain, but neither com- 

manded the respect of the country from 
which he received pecuniary reward. The 
name of Arnold, the traitor, is still ex- 
ecrated in the United States, but Mr. 
Arnold—whose connexion with the unhappy 
general is so slight that his ancestral re- 
lation with him dates back so far as two 
centuries and a half—thinks that he has 
been too severely punished for his crime and 
that his good deeds are unduly depreciated. 
He has striven to relate the story of Arnold’s 
life with truthfulness and justice. Such an 
attempt we are reluctant to condemn, yet 
the author could scarcely perform his task 
in such a way as to silence criticism. The 
facts are oth stubborn and damning. 
Arnold was no doubt ill-treated by tke rulers 
of his native land. Indeed, so marked at 
times was their unfairness towards him that 
one would like to know what pleas can be 
urged in excuse. A more daring and bril- 
liant soldier than Arnold is not to be found 





among the officers of the War of Independ- 
ence; yet the Continental Congress refused 
to recompense his services with the promotion 
which was lavishly bestowed upon inferior 
men. ‘The reasons of this refusal the bio- 
grapher fails to explain. It is difficult to 
imagine that Arnold was uniformly the 
victim of a misconception. Shortly before 
his death, when some commercial specula- 
tions had ended in disastrous loss, his 
admiring and devoted wife remarked, in a 
letter to one of his sons, ‘‘ There seems to 
be a cruel fatality attending all his exer- 
tions.” Indeed, the curse of an adverse fate 
was upon him, and his career might furnish 
a subject for a play like those in which the 
Greek dramatists illustrated the hard lot 
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of men whom the gods had doomed to in- 
expiable suffering. 

Arnold’s family was one of the oldest in 
New England. The first member of it whose 
career has been traced emigrated from 
Leamington to Rhode Island in 1636, and 
became president of the colony in succes- 
sion to Roger Williams. A descendant 
of William Arnold removed to Norwich 
in Connecticut in 1730, and there Bene- 
dict Arnold was born in 1741. Young 
Arnold was an unruly boy, who delighted 
in robbing birds’ nests and torturing the 
young birds, as many boys have done before 
and since his birth. But he was more in- 
genious in cruelty than boys generally are, 
scattering pieces of broken glass in the paths 
along which barefooted boys were accus- 
tomed to walk on their way from school. 
When fifteen years old, and while the war 
raged between Great Britain and France, 
he enlisted as a soldier. So soon as the 
romance of war had worn off he deserted. 
His mother had mourned his absence and 
she welcomed his return. She is described by 
a contemporary asa woman of great strength 
of character and bound up in her children. 
Her wayward son was determined to get on 
in the world. He engaged in business as 
a bookseller, druggist, and trader. When 
navigating one of his own ships he avenged 
the insult of the captain of a British mer- 
chantman in the Bay of Honduras by 
challenging him and by wounding him in 
the duel which followed. When the colo- 
nists rebelled against the home Government 
Arnold was one of the first to take the field. 
Having to stand his trial by court-martial 
some time later, he thus describes his posi- 
tion :— 


‘*When the present necessary war against 
Great Britain commenced I was in easy circum- 
stances, and enjoyed a fair prospect of im- 
proving them. I was happy in domestic con- 
nexions, and blessed with a rising family who 
claimed my care and attention. The liberties 
of my country were in danger. The voice of my 
country cailed upon all her faithful sons to join 
in her defence. With cheerfulness I obeyed the 
call ; I was one of the first in the field.” 


Arnold’s career during the earlier years 
of the war had a dash of romance in 
it. His expedition up the Kennebec river 
to Canada was one of the most daring 
exploits of the whole struggle. He 
passed through an untrodden wilderness, 
and inured his force to face privations 
such as soldiers have seldom survived. 
A trivial but significant proof of the 
dreariness of the region through which 
he forced his way is that a musket left 
on the ground there in 1775 was not 
found till 1858. Indeed, there is no need 
for recalling or insisting upon the courage 
and energy which Arnold displayed. He 
ras always ready to risk his life and to 
command success by the display of a bravery 
which was almost superhuman. This side 
of his character is abundantly illustrated by 
his present biographer. His harsh treat- 
ment by the Continental Congress is also 
brought into prominence. If he had never 
been a traitor, he would have figured in 
history as the most gallant and worst-treated 
officer of the Continental army. Nor did 
his treachery avail anything. It cost André 
his life, ana had Arnold died instead of 
André, posterity would have had no excuse 








for charging Washington with sanctioning 
an execution which had the appearance of 
vindictiveness. 

The present biographer gives several new 
facts respecting Arnold’s life in England, 
but he does not remove the prevailing im- 
pression that the way of the traitor is hard. 
ie describes in detail the circumstances con- 
nected with a duel which Arnold fought 
with Lord Lauderdale. The reference of 
the latter to Arnold’s “ apostusy ” was not 
in good taste, and Arnold was as ready to 
resent this affront in 1792 as he had been 
nearly thirty years earlier to call the master 
of the British merchantman to account for 
styling him an unmannerly Yankee. Lord 
Hawke acted as his second; Charles James 
Fox was the second of Lord Lauderdale. The 
latter received Arnold’s fire without being 
hit, and, instead of firing in return, came 
forward and stated that he did not mean 
‘to asperse Arnold’s character.” Arnold 
died in London on the 14th of June, 1801. 
He left children behind him, who, as officers 
of our army, have proved that they in- 
herited the bravery and military skill of 
their father. 

Mr. Arnold has executed his self-imposed 
and rather thankless task with care and 
discretion. He makes a few mistakes, 
among them being the common and absurd 
one of placing ‘.2 British loss at Saro- 
toga at 10,000 men. When Buresy.e’s 
force started from Canada it did not number 
8,000. Another is to say that Wolfe died 
repeating Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ A third, and very 
strange one, is twice to write ‘ Lady” 
Washington. 








The Commentary for Schools—SS. Matthew, 
Mark, John, the Acts, 1 Corinthians. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools —The Epistle 
to the Romans. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

Ir the New Testament be not understood it 

is not for want of commentaries upon it. As 

we lately remarked, the labourers in this 
department are not few, and the harvest is 
plenteous. But it is by no means certain 
that the quality of theological matter thrust 
forward is proportionate to the quantity. 

The plentifulness of commentaries is no 

guarantee of their excellence. The rapidity 

with which they are produced readily begets 

a suspicion that they are perfunctory, and 

the suspicion is strengthened by examina- 

tion. 

It is a difficult thing to write a good com- 
mentary on the New Testament adapted to 
schools. What schools? is the question first 
asked. Are they Sunday or day schools? 
Are they schools of boys or girls, or of 
both? Are they high schools or elementary 
schools? Are they schools in which the 
children of the poor are taught or children 
of the rich? The publishers of the 
volumes first named in our heading state 
that their issue is designed for ‘school 
and general educational purposes,” and 
that it is meant to supply “the want of 
suitable text-books on Biblical subjects for 
ordinary students.” They also assert, by 
way of recommendation, that ‘‘the following 
books will be found of the greatest service to 
all who, whether as divinity students, Sun- 
day-school teachers, or Bible readers, are 
engaged in the study of the Holy Scrip- 





tures.” Such language is a wide interpre- 


tation of the title ‘‘ for schools.” According 
to it the books are handbooks or guides 
which many classes of readers may study 
with profit. They are, in fact, popular com- 
mentaries, which all but the learned should 
welcome and digest. The notes are identical 
in substance with those contained in the 
large New Testament Commentary edited 
by Bishop Ellicott, and come from the same 
hands with some slight revision or correc- 
tion. As such, they partake of the excel- 
lences and defects of the parent work. 

In looking through the volumes we have 
met with many sensible and useful notes, 
not a few correct explanations, and refer- 
ences to varying opinions which show some 
acquaintance with recent literature. The 
commentators have not shut their eyes 
against grave objections sometimes urged 
in disparagement of the documents, or diffi- 
culiies which have been a stumbling-block 
to thoughtful readers. It would be easy to 
adduce examples of conclusive criticism and 
of notes in which the original meaning is 
well brought out. But it must also be said 
that many difficulties are not removed ; and 
in several passages no real attempts are 
made t» met et the root of things. Uncon- 
sciously, it may be, the writers seem ham- 
pered with certain prepossessions that mar 
satisfactory exegesis. We cannot, therefore, 
affirm that they have advanced the interpre- 
tation of the New ‘Testament, or smoothed 
the path for those who desire to think for 
themselves. They are intelligent and re- 
spectable, not masterly nor able commen- 
tators, and it is impossible to rate them 
highly. 

The excu:suses of the large edition are 
retained. As they ere of a learned and 
critical cast, dealing with questions of spe- 
cial importance or difficulty, their appro- 
priateness in a school edition is questionable. 
With them the citation of MSS. and versions 
should have been omitted. 

The introductions and excursuses evince 
thought, care, and reading. Fitted as they 
are to confirm the mind in the doctrines and 
beliefs which have been handed down from 
age to age, and are implied or embodied in 
the creeds ci all Protestant churches, they 
will be accepted by the many. Yet their 
apologetic tendency may excite doubts in 
others. Onc-sided as they often are, they 
may not carry conviction to an inquirer who 
sits down to examine the New Testament 
withont prejudice. Such one-sidedness is 
prominent in the excursuses at the end of 
the volume on St. John’s Gospel, where 
nothing but books that favour the com- 
mentator’s views are referred to. The 
expositor states that ‘the best results of 
New Testament criticism as applied to this 
gospel have been presented to the English 
reader in the commentaries of Tholuck, 
Olshausen, Bengel, Luthardt, Godet, and 
Meyer,” all in English translations issued 
by the same publisher. It should have 
been mentioned, however, that these are 
orthodox expositors, and that independent 
critics would deny that they give the best 
results of New Testament criticism on the 
gospel. 

The narrative of the temptation in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel is said to have had its 
source in some communication from our 
Lord’s own lips to one of his disciples. This 
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parallel expression given by St. Luke, 
‘‘ Blessed are the poor,” to that recorded 
by St. Matthew, “ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit”; but he omits to tell us which of the 
two is original, so that the reader who asks, 
Did Christ say, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor,” or 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit”? finds no 
satisfaction. Yet the answer to the question 
is easy enough. At St. Mark xvi. 2, where 
the words ‘“ when the sun had risen”’ occur, 
differing from St. Matthew’s ‘‘ while it was 
yet dark,” the expositor harmonizes the two 
in a perfunctory way by suggesting that ‘a 
morning haze, or the partial continuance of 
the gloom which had shrouded the city on 
the day of the crucifixion,” made the atmo- 
sphere still dark. 

In Acts xxviii. 21, the singular statement 
made to St. Paul by the Jews at Rome, which 
contains a grave difficulty, is slurred over 
with the remark that there was hardly time 
for any letters since the apostle’s appeal, 
and that the Jews do not say that they had 
heard absolutely nothing about him. 

In 1 Corinthians i. 12 the four parties 
are characterized by the commentator as: 
1, the party of liberty (Paul); 2, the intel- 
lectual party (Apollos) ; 3, the Judaizing party 
(Cephas) ; 4, the exclusive party (who said, 
“Tam of Christ’’). This shows an entire 
misapprehension of the factions, because the 
party last named were substantially identical 
with the Petrines, being Judaizing Chris- 
tians. The expositor gives no indication of 
an acquaintance with the extensive literature 
of the subject, which would have led him to 
a right apprehension of its importance, and 
a different treatment of it. 

The Epistle to the Romans, forming part 
of ‘The Cambridge Bible for Schools,’ has 
a long introduction of forty-eight pages and 
ten appendices, the latter chiefly theolo- 
gical. There is nothing fresh nor new in 
the book, and the notes are dry, though the 
writer has usually entered into the spirit 
and apprehended the meaning of the apostle. 
Most readers, however, will probably con- 
clude that the commentator belongs to ‘ the 
generation of the prepossessed.”” The fifth 
chapter of the Introduction, which gives the 
argument of the epistle, is the best part of 
it. Other portions are meagre, and marred 
by errors. That about the closing chapters, 
which is professedly abridged from Tholuck 
and supplemented trom Alford and Meyer, 
is poor indeed. The evidence for and 
against the authenticity of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters should either have been 
given fully or not at all. As to the autho- 
rities relied on, they do not supply the 
proper information. Baur, Renan, Lucht, 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Schwegler, Zeller, 
and others are ignored. 

There are notes that bring out the apostle’s 
meaning very briefly and clearly, but give 
a wrong interpretation. Thus in ix. 3 the 
expositor has ‘‘ J was on the way to wish, or, 
I was in the course of wishing,” implying St. 
Paul’s tendency to the wish. This is a mis- 
apprehension of the imperfect tense of the 
verb. In the fourth verse of the same 
chapter the English version is adopted, 
accompanied with the strong language, “ Be- 
yond all fair question the Greek here is cer- 
tainly best rendered as in E. V.”” There is 
little doubt that the punctuation given by 








i. 4, ‘‘ the spirit of holiness” is erroneously 
referred to the Paraclete; and the para- 
phrase, ‘‘ He was declared to be the Son of 
God, with power (even as the Holy Ghost 
foretold) in consequence of the resurrection,” 
is foreign to the sense. 

The appendices are usually superficial. 
That upon “reprobation”’ consists of nine 
lines. On the whole, this specimen of ‘The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools’ reaches no 
high standard, and will disappoint those who 
expect much. Could not the dignitaries 
whose names appear as the general editors 
of commentaries for schools select better ex- 
positors from among the numerous clergy— 
expositors who have given years to Biblical 
studies and are less trammelled by tradi- 
tion? Insignificant concessions to ad- 
vanced criticism will hardly be accepted at 
the present time. Under all circumstances 
it is best to admit and to fairly put before 
the reader results won by proper inves- 
tigation; for religion has nothing to fear 
from them. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

The Seamy Side. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Hugh Heron, Ch. Ch. By the Rev. R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt. (Strahan & Co.) 

Mary Browne. By Li. E. Wilton. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Weird Sisters. By Richard Dowling. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Tender and True. By W. Arthur Law. 
(Remington & Co.) 

No Relations. (The Monthyon Prize Novel.) 
By Hector Malot. Edited by the Author 
of ‘Hogan, M.P.’ (Bentley & Son.) 

Tuovcn Messrs. Besant and Rice can never 

write what is absolutely uninteresting, their 

last story suffers from the unlikelihood of 
its plot. The motive is certainly a high 
one that induces Anthony Hamblin to 
commit a moral suicide and hide himself 
from the circle of friends who depended on 
his bounty, but to overlook so completely 
the opportunities afforded to his unworthy 
brother by his conduct shows a folly which is 
hardly atoned for by his self-sacrifice. To 
save his well-loved niece from the pain and 
disgrace involved in the revelation of her 
doubtful birth, he nearly subjects her to the 
mercy of the selfish reprobate whose place 
as her father he has taken. The weakness of 
the plot is certainly most clearly shown by its 
lowering our ideas of an otherwise estimable 
character, for there is much subtlety of cir- 
cumstance about it. Still, the least ex- 
perienced reader can tell in the first volume 
the quixotry of Anthony’s withdrawal, and 
the certainty that the graceless Stephen will 
turn out to be the father of the girl he 
attempts to disinherit. Apart from this 
defect, there is much of the old vigour in 
the story. The description of the frequenters 
of the Birch-Tree Tavern, and that of the 
melancholy surroundings of the ‘‘ mercantile 

Jack,” are social pictures to be remembered; 

and in young Nick the irrepressible, the 

cunning but warm-hearted schoolboy who 
has the honour of bringing matters right at 
last, the authors have added another dis- 

tinct portrait to their gallery. J. double B., 

too, the fascinating City snob, who is let loose 
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reader will agree with Nick’s condolence 
with Anthony on his return: ‘‘ No one could 
look a bigger donkey, that’s true, if he was 
to try with all his might.” 

Oxford men of sometwenty years’ standing, 
at any rate, will appreciate Mr. Tyrwhitt’s 
pleasant book. He has put a good deal of 
Oxford into it, as he says in the “‘ proem,” 
not to say some travelling and mountaineer- 
ing and art of an unpedantic sort. His 
hero, who is morally so like ‘“‘a good 
retriever,” who ‘knows his grammars” 
and can write a bit of Latin, who is much 
of a hunter and something of an unconscious 
poet, is such a fresh piece of manhood as 
good tutors love. Thinking of such a one, 
the author moralizes :— 


“Tf we could strike a balance between the 
scorn of letters and the trade of letters, between 
knowledge vulgarized and no knowledge at all, 
how very nice it would be for the resident 
tutors! It seems so hard that you so often 
can’t teach a gentleman to think what his brains 
are worth, or a lad who has learnt the use of his 
brains to think like a gentleman. Of course, 
there are happy mediums—” 


There were, at any rate, twenty years since. 
On the transition state of those days the 
author has the following reflections :— 
‘¢Men’s opinions were in the earlier stage of 
progress. All the negative side of thought was 
in full blast, but atheism was not a dogmatic 
faith yet, and men talked Comte esoterically, 
instead of Tom Paine in public. There was a 
certain hesitation, since exploded, as to the 
morality of taking a large living when you did 
not believe any creeds—at least, the immorality 
had not been referred to the creeds themselves. 
It was a rougher time in the undergraduate 
world. Vice was less recondite, and the devil 
was more of a roaring lion, and did not glide 
about with the polite hiss of modern days. 
There was coarse talk in certain sets, who had 
not yet been cultured into Hellenism and ac- 
cepting nature for what she is; but, on the 
other hand, decency was considered decent, and 
not ‘ prurient.’...... The view that a man is and 
may do what he chooses was not formulated, 
and youthful orthcdoxy had not been shattered 
by the axiom that undergraduates are the mea- 
sure of all things.” 
Through this storm in an intellectual teacup 
Hugh Heron, fortified by the fact that he 
had some domestic religion, and needed not 
to ‘‘take it up as a subject,” passes scathe- 
less, and not without the hardening of well- 
met experience. In minor matters his pro- 
gress is well described in his own letters. 
One on a bout with the gloves is character- 
istic. He is content with his three rounds 
with a champion of his set. ‘It might be 
nice,” he adds, ‘‘to whop somebody calmly, 
as you say, in an earnest spirit and with 
proper tendencies; but one has to fight in 
a hurry, I have generally observed, and in 
any frame of mind that comes to hand.” 
Taking things in this easy way, but doing 
what his hand finds to do, he is turned out 
in three years a sound-hearted English 
gentleman, with a good deal of useful 
training for the larger fields of life. The 
moral of the book might have been more 
pointed had this complete knight been sub- 
jected to greater trials in his later career. 
The true test of the highest education should 
be its power of assimilating adversity. How- 
ever, in that case we should probably have 
lost not only some most excellent and true 
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pictures of foreign and home scenery and 
adventure, but some womanly portraits, 
which add the best charm to the book. 

‘Mary Browne’ is, it is to be feared, a 
typical book. It is a governess’s book upon 
governessing, and suggests melancholy re- 
flections. ‘The autobiography of the pupil- 
teacher—from the time when she writes her 
first letter from school, describing her teacher 
to her mother as a ‘“hard-hearted, thin- 
lipped, sour old curmudgeon,” to that at 
which she supplants her adored friend in 
the affections of the very dubious hero of 
the book—shows no spark of self-know- 
ledge, no slightest appreciation of her own 
somewhat vulgar deficiencies. The account 
given of girls’ schools in this work must 
be taken, we hope, with much allowance ; 
but we can hardly hope Miss Brownes 
are as rare as they should be. On some 
points of education, especially in her aver- 
sion to cramming, the writer’s views are 
‘sound; but as a novelist we should certainly 
recommend her to aspire to some higher 
ideal of a heroine. Harrop, beloved both 
of Mary and her friend, shows himself a 
low-minded and abusive ruffian directly his 
unjust suspicions are awakened. The other 
male character is a forger and a thief; and 
Marion’s scheme for benefiting her friend 
by sacrificing herself to a man she does 
not in the least love shows more imagina- 
tion than morality. 

‘The Weird Sisters’ has none of the merits 
of the author’s former book, ‘ The Mystery 
of Killard.’ It is a tale of horrible but long 
undetected crime, told with much minute 
mental analysis. The contrivances by which 
the crimes are made possible and those by 
which they are concealed are not sufficiently 
probable to awaken much interest, and under 
such circumstances a tale of crime becomes 
very tedious. Mr. Dowling has been striv- 
ing after forcible effects without the neces- 
sary command of his subject. His style is 
full of sound and fury, but the story really 
signifies very little. 

Mr. Law has not done justice to his book 
in the matter of its title. ‘Tender and 
True’ suggests something very good, doubt- 
less, but also something very sentimental. 
It seems to appeal to the typical, though 
possibly imaginary, schoolgirl. Now it so 
happens that the book is really one of 
the best short novels produced by a new 
writer for some time. It is written in a 
straightforward and yet lively style, such 
as an unaffected, good-hearted gentleman 


should write. So much may be said with- 


out any impertinence. As to the plot, the 
first and foremost requisite of a novel is 
fairly well contrived—quite well enough, at 
all events, to give the story a single interest, 
and one strong enough to engage the reader’s 
attention throughout. It must be remem- 
bered that the book is very short, and Mr. 
Law must not expect to find it so easy a 
task to invent a plot for three volumes as 
for one. Then Mr. Law writes of what he 
knows. He states that he was in the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers himself formerly, and now 
he writes about them and about barrack 
life. He has been at Rangoon, and he 
takes his readers there, and very bright are 
the little bits of description which he gives 
of Burmah. Wisely, too, he does not keep 
his hero very long there. Finally, his love 
scenes are given with genuine feeling, which 








is manly as well as delicate and in good 
taste. His book deserves success. 

M. Hector Malot’s ‘Sans Famille’ was 
better worth translation than a good many 
French novels which have lately enjoyed 
that honour. The author is one of the most 
considerable of the novelists who devote 
themselves to the family novel in France, 
and a Monthyon prize-book has a certain 
interest. ‘No Relations’ is, in truth, rather 
a children’s story than a regular novel. It 
deals with the fortunes of a young English 
boy, who has been stolen through the 
machinations of a wicked uncle, his ad- 
ventures with a troupe of performing dogs 
and also in a mine forming the bulk of the 
plot. Thus it connects itself with the in- 
numerable ‘Robinsons’ which used to 
issue from the French press thirty or forty 
years ago. We have said that from one 
point of view it deserves translation, but 
from another it is almost a pity that a story 
which would have allured some young 
readers as an exercise in French reading 
should be made accessible in English. The 
adventures of Master Remi before he gets 
safely lodged in the splendid, if not 
euphoniously named, mansion of Milligan 
Park are fairly treated by the translator, 
who is, however, uncertain in her use of 
‘‘would” and “should.” A little adjust- 
ment of M. Malot’s English law phrases 
might, perhaps, have been ventured upon 
without danger of incurring the charge of 
infidelity. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Feuds, a Novel in Verse, with other Tales. By 
W. A. Chandler. (E. W. Allen.) 
Poems. By H. Elliot Malden. (Chester, Phillip- 
son & Golder ; London, Griffith & Farran.) 
Elizabethan Echoes. By the late John Addis, 
M.A. (Pickering & Co.) 

Linda, and other Poems. By Jane C. Simpson. 
(Edinburgh, Edmonston & Co.) 

Collected Verses. By Violet Fane. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


As a writer of humorous verse the author of 
‘Feuds’ is moderately successful. The title- 
poem, which is the longest in the volume, de- 
scribes the loves of Clementina Smith and 
Simon Brown, whose respective fathers are the 
editors of rival journals opposed in politics. 
This parental opposition for some time hinders 
the course of true love, which, however, runs 
smoothly in the end. Telephones and phono- 
graphs are introduced with more or less humor- 
ous effect, and we have rather amusing pictures 
of discursive magistrates and policemen who 
write poetry when they should be attending to 
business. As a rule, Mr. Chandler’s conception 
is happier than his execution—the thing ima- 
gined more amusing than his presentation of it. 
‘Rose’ is an effusion in the style of the ‘ Bab 
Ballads’; and certainly the idea of the bold 
young man ten years of age who proposes for 
the charming young creature of twelve, and then 
sets out to make his fortune in order to win her, 
having first insured his life for her benefit, is 
sufficiently droll. The poem called ‘Flowers’ 
is a more perplexing composition. Can this 
poem be meant seriously? Is it not, rather, 
intended as a satire on certain modern novels, 
in which the characters talk in blank verse and 
address each other in the third person, or on 
those poems which combine ultra-colloquialisms 
with exploded conventionalities of form? In 
this case the writer would have done well to 
place his intention quite beyond doubt, for the 
uncritical reader may find it difficult to distin- 
guish between a satire on literary absurdity and 
an example of it. 








Mr. Malden’s ‘ Poems’ are the utterance of a 
cultivated and receptive mind, which mirrors, 
with some degree of success, the spirit and 
manner of great originals. The classical allu- 
sions have a faint tinge of Homeric light, and a 
somewhat fuller reflection of Mr. Tennyson’s 
method when he deals with Greek subjects. On 
one occasion Mr. Malden not only imitates, but 
reproduces, the modern poet. The lines, 

The rowers sitting in due order smite 

The sounding surges, 
are, with a trifling variation, a quotation from 
‘Ulysses.’ In other poems the inspiration of the 
old ballads is apparent. Now and then we fall 
upon a lay which expresses the writer’s own 
vein of sentiment. One of these, which is tender 
and musical, we quote :— 

SOMEWHAT. 

He who hath waited for the warning 

Voices of the summer morning. 

For the twitter in the eaves, 

For the rustle in the leaves, 

For the flushes in the ky: 

For the tender green and gold 

Melting round each burnished spire 

Of rosy cloud, till blushes fly 

From the youthful sun inrolled 

On triumphant wheels of fire. 

He who hath marked it turns away, 

Nor cares for ~ of common day. 

And though in heaven’s unclouded face, 

He behold the noontide sun; 

Although he bless the milder grace 

Of peaceful eve, when toil is done ; 

Yet knows he that one hour hath been, 

The first, and loveliest he hath seen. 

So though the sun, in mid-day power, 

More perfect shew each opened flower. 

Though mists from loftier hills arise, 

And wider prospects greet the eyes. _ 

And though if clouds be dark o’erhead 

A heavenly bow bestride the land, 

Though friends be ours, with us to tread 

The chequered pathway hand in hand, 

Though smiles be round us, and our lot 

Bring smiles now unknown, dearer yet, 

Yet somewhat will not be forgot, 

Yet somewhat we would ne'er forget. 

Were hours once brighter? Is the gladness 

Of these glad hours to those but sadness ? 

I know not, but the summer sun 

Hath dried the dewdrops one by one, 

And somewhat for us holdeth fast 

The irrecoverable past. 

And from us joy, nor enterprise, 

Failure, nor grief hath force to sever 

Somewhat, some life, some light, some eyes, 

Now never seen, forgotten never. 
The writer’s good taste and delicate feeling 
atone in some measure for his general want of 
originality. 

Occasional quaintness of idea and a limited 
amount of fancy save ‘ Elizabethan Echoes’ from 
being ranked as irredeemable commonplace. 

The contents of ‘Linda, and other Poems,’ 
lack none of the bombast, none of the conven- 
tionality of expression, and none of the unim- 
peachable morality and stereotyped religious 
sentiment that go to the making of books which 
can benefit none but bookbinders and printers. 

There are many persons whom poetic power 
repels, whom poetic subtlety perplexes, and who 
yet demand some kind of poetic aliment. The 
need of such readers is fairly satisfied by the 
writer whose last volume is now before us. 
Delicate fancy and moderate picturesqueness 
characterize the best poems in ‘‘ Violet Fane’s ” 
collection. In contrast with these we find some 
which are too trivial to merit publication, 
and others, again, of higher pretensions, like 
‘Killed at Isandula,” in which, though the 
theme has interest, the reflections which flow 
from it are disjointed and wanting in originality. 
From the author’s better work we take the fol- 
lowing snatch, which shows concentration of 
thought and some newness of idea :— 


A FOREBODING. 
I do not dread an altered heart, 
Or that long line of land or sea 
Should separate my love from me, 
I dread that drifting slow apart— 
All unresisted, unrestrained— 
Which comes to some when they have gained 
The dear endeavour of their soul. 


As two light skiffs that sailed together, 
Through days and nights of tranquil weather, 
Adown some inland stream, might be 
Drifted asunder, each from each ; 
When, floating with the tide, they reach 
The hoped-for end, the promised goal, 
The sudden glory of the sea. 
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The poem in which a mother, under the disguise 
of ‘‘A Ghost Story,” relates the love-romance 
of her life is a fresh and delicate conception suc- 
cessfully rendered. On the whole, admirers of 
“Violet Fane” will not be disappointed in this 
her last venture. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The Phormio of Terence. A Revised Text, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by the Rev. John 
Bond, M.A., and Arthur Sumner Walpole, 
B.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

CanpipatEs for the Cambridge ‘‘ General” Ex- 

amination will welcome this edition of their 

Latin subject, it being much more useful and 

handy than Dr. Wagner’s. The editors have 

bestowed great pains on the text, and their 
adherence to the readings of the Bembine codex 
is a marked and excellent feature of their work. 

If they had only introduced to English students 

the labours of Umpfenbach and Dziatzko they 

would have rendered a substantial service ; but, 
more than this, their useful notes show traces 
of independent observation and research. On 

v. 225, ‘fin re incipiunda,” Cic., Epp. ad Att., 

. i, ‘‘meo nomine recitando,” might have 

been quoted for the use of the part. in -dus as 
a pass. pres. In a future edition we recommend 
quotations being oftener given instead of bare 
references. Young students do not refer. On 
v. 46, ‘‘ quanto labore partum,” we find ‘* Note 
the omission of the copula, sit. The expression 
comes very near to being an exclamation.” 
This statement is true, but goes against the 
omission of the “‘copula, sit.” It is probably 
an indicative form which is understood in a 
majority of such cases, but here it is esse, an 
exclamatory quanto being substituted for magno. 
The introduction comprises a good essay on the 
style of the poetry (to which a list of Terentian 
idioms might have been added with effect) and 
some useful remarks on Terentian scansion. We 
are pleased to see an index. The orthodox 
spelling will hardly suit existing dictionaries ; 
but that is a difficulty which should be faced 
rather than shirked. Altogether we may con- 
gratulate Messrs. Macmillan on this volume of 
their popular series. 


Aristophanes: The Clouds. With Introduction 
and Notes by W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THe name of Mr. W. W. Merry is in itself 
a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this 
edition, and it is worthy of his reputation. Mr. 
Merry has judiciously abstained from etymology, 
which was almost the only weak point in his 
school Odyssey. On]. 145 the myth of Heracles 
measuring the stadium by his own foot might 
have been mentioned. The idiom éxeivo & iv 
Gp’ (1. 680) should be noticed and illustrated 
further than by the translation ‘‘so it would run 
then”; and we would read xapéiérn KAcwvipy 
for kapdérn, KAcovipn—‘‘ what we just said is, 
it seems, (properly) x. K.” For povrurripiov 
(1. 94) we suggest ‘‘ the Reflectory”’ rather than 
‘the Contemplatory.” In the introduction Mr. 
Merry is rather too severe on the sophists, and 
is scarcely precise enough in explaining how the 
term was applied; but the grounds of Aris- 
tophanes’ hostility to Socrates are clearly set 
forth. This edition will doubtless fare well in 
the struggle for existence in which the rival 
editions of separate plays of Aristophanes must 
be engaged. 

Agesilaus of Xenophon. The Text Revised, with 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, Introduction 
and Indices, by H. Hailstone, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press. ) 

Assuminc, as Mr. Hailstone encourages us to 

do, that the ‘ Agesilaus’ is really by Xenophon, 

we are inclined to prefer it to his historical 
works as being lighter reading, especially under 

Mr. Hailstone’s auspices. The volume is 


‘replete with every convenience”: an English 


life of Agesilaus, an analysis, capital notes, a 
neat map of Beeotia, and indices. The lavish 
praises bestowed on this editor’s ‘ Hellenica’ are 
equally applicable in the present case. 


Livy's History of Rome, Books V.-VII. A 
Literal Translation, with Historical Introduc- 
tion and Explanatory Notes, by a First Class- 
man. (Oxford, Thornton.) 

A scHOLARLY translation of an interesting por- 

tion of the history. The notes, so far as they 

go, are good, and the summaries, introduction, 

&c., offer valuable assistance to the class whom 

the translator has in view, passmen to wit, and 

moreover to students of Roman history. 


Home's Iliad, Book XXII. With Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by Philip Sandford, A.B. (Dublin, 
Ponsonby. ) 

A HELPFUL introduction to the study of Homer 

by the young. There is a short, clear summary 

of the Homeric question in the introduction. 

It is odd that Prof. Paley’s name is not men- 

tioned, while Prof. Mahaffy’s is, seeing that a 

modified form of the former scholar’s view is 

adopted, and his peculiar and most forcible 
argument is adduced. The making 70 the 

article in 7d & iwéprtato xaA xeov éyxos (1. 275) 

is a great slip, but may be covered by the 

editor’s plea of necessary haste. Some of the 
etymology is hasty, e. y., the adoption of Liddell 
and Scott’s exzayXos ‘‘by metathesis for éx- 
aXayos,” ‘ ixddpa originally ended in x, which 
fell off.’ Any such small blemishes are, how- 
ever, condoned by the notes being at the foot of 

the page, and the manifest sympathy with a 

beginner’s ditticulties which they evince. 

Cesar de Bello Gallico, Books I.-III. Edited by 
J. H. Merryweather, M.A., and C. C. Tan- 
cock, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Tue apparatus for aiding and guiding beginners 

given by this work is very complete. Special 

features are the English headings to the chapters 


and the full biographical and geographical 
indices. The maps are plentiful and well exe- 
cuted. A short essay on Czesar’s style would 


have left nothing to be desired. The note on 
Cresar’s army, pp. 202-210, is a model of lucidus 
In these days the publication of three 
books of an author all at once is a notable 
achievement. We hope to see Books IV.-VII. 
soon, edited in similar style by the same indus- 
trious hands. Kraner is naturally their chief 
authority. 


ail 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

TuovGu it has not as yet received much atten- 
tion, The Defence of Great and Greater Britain is 
a subject well worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration, and Capt. Colomb is well qualified 
for bringing it to the notice of the public. The 
British empire occupies an exceptional position. 
Its area is vaster, its parts are more scattered, 
and its commerce is more extensive and valu- 
able than has been the case in any other 
empire which ever existed. Hence it needs 
an exceptionally well-considered system of de- 
fence, and that system must be comprehen- 
sive and reciprocal. Hitherto, however, so far 
as we can be said to have had any system at 
all, it has been one of fragmentary and isolated 
defence, violating every principle of strategy. 
Each colony acting by itself would soon fall 
a victim to a hostile state. A little considera- 
tion will equally show that if the mother 
country were saddled with the duty of defend- 
ing her colonies, or even of preserving free 
communication by sea between them and her, 
the burden would be more than she could bear. 
Again, if the mother country contented herself 
with mere passive defence of the British isles, 
she would be, in a short time, starved into sub- 
mission, for one-half of the population of the 
United Kingdom are dependent on over-sea 
transport for food. Without, therefore, a com- 








bination of efforts and a well-considered system 


of defence the British empire is at the mercy of 

even a small combination of hostile powers. On 

a coal supply ‘‘rest the whole complex opera- 

tions of our steam trade.” What are our arrange- 

ments for securing the supply of this necessary ? 

There are absolutely none. ‘‘ Not many months 

ago, for example, the admiral who commanded 

our China fieet in 1877, Admiral Ryder, stated 

as follows:—‘I have just returned from the 

command on the Japan and China station, and, 
with an imminent prospect of war, I felt very 

doubtful whether I should ever get a pound of coal 

without taking it forcibly from a neutral.’” Our 

coaling stations are scattered all over the world, 

and are mostly situated on British territory. In 

case of war these stations must be protected, but 
how? If by sea-going vessels of war, the latter 
would be chained to the coal wharfs. They cer- 
tainly could notventure to quit them, fornaturally 
the first object of an enemy would be to burn 
our coal depdts, and a very few swift, lightly 
armed cruisers would suffice for the task. Then 
there are our numerous and rich but un- 
defended colonial ports to be protected from the 
danger of a hostile cruiser destroying, or levying 
contributions from, them. Again, we must have 
bases for the operations of our war fleets and 
places of refuge, refitting, and repair for our 
merchant steamers. Hence our naval supremacy 
would be of little avail, and our commerce would 
soon be destroyed, unless not only our lines of 
communication, but the harbours which they 
connect, were safe against acoupde main. Capt. 
Colomb would have our coaling depdts and our 
harbours so fortified and garrisoned as to be in- 
dependent of the imperial navy, and would make 
such arrangements that the entire empire should 
contribute, in case of war, to the defence of 
the common, i.e. imperial, interests. Capt. 
Colomb gives a detailed statement of the naval 
and military resources of each of our depen- 
dencies. Even Canada, according to him, is not 
properly prepared, especially as regards Columbia 
and Vancouver's Island, which, indeed, are prac- 
tically at the mercy of the smallest expedition. 
Capt. Colomb’s suggestive volume is published 
by Mr. Stanford. 

In Jeff Briggs’s Love Story (Chatto & Windus) 
Mr. Bret Harte gives us another scene from the 
comédie humaine as it is played in the Western 
States of America. In general style it does not 
differ much from those with which we are fami- 
liar, though, with the exception of our old 
acquaintance ‘‘ Yuba Bill,” who, with his coach, 
plays a somewhat important part, the society 
of Roaring Camp, Red Gulch, and so on, is for 
the time off the stage. There is the well-known 
inixture of recklessness and sentiment, the same 
readiness in everybody to risk his own and his 
neighbour’s life and money, which we have learned 
to regard as the prevailing ‘‘ note” of life in 
California and Colorado. The story is quite as 
good as others from the same pen, and the 
conflict with the people euphemistically called 
‘* road-agents ” as far superior to any of the old- 
world adventures with highwaymen as the six- 
shooter to the horse-pistol. Of the ‘‘ Other 
Sketches,” ‘Peter Schroeder’ is rather too 
consciously pathetic, and ‘ Views from a Ger- 
man Spion’ a somewhat commonplace magazine 
article. 

Messrs. AtteNn & Co. send us Herat: the 
Granary and Garden of Central Asia, by Col. 
G. B. Malleson, C.8.I. Herat is undoubtedly 
a momentous factor in the so-called Eastern 
Question. Its strategic importance, command- 
ing as it does the natural and most practicable 
line of advance into India from the west, the 
natural resources and fertility of its surround- 
ings, and the fact of its being the point of 
convergence of routes from Persia, the Caspian, 
Khiva, Russian Turkestan, and India, all com- 
bine to invest it with an interest of no ordinary 
character at the present time. Col. Malleson’s 
compilation is, therefore, opportunely laid before 
the public, but the information is by no means 





so exhaustive as it should be in a work of this 
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kind. In particular he appears to have omitted 
to consult MacGregor’s excellent ‘Gazetteer of 
Afghanistan,’ which, though of a semi-confi- 
dential character, is known to have been made 
accessible to the public on various occasions, and 
which would have furnished him with a great 
deal of additional data. In the descriptive 
portion we have noticed a few shortcomings, 
é. g., Maimane is said to have been visited by 
Capt. Stirling alone before the time of Vam- 
béry’s visit (1863), the author having apparently 
forgotten that Conolly entered it in 1840. For 
a description of Badakhshan, Col. Malleson goes 
to Burnes and Lord, and remarks that he ‘‘ has 
been unable to obtain a detailed account of the 
nature of the country and distances.” It is 
strange he should have overlooked Capt. John 
Wood’s famous work on the Oxus, which for 
accuracy, detail, and beauty of description is a 
pattern book of travel. Mazar-i-Sharif Col. 
Malleson describes as a walled village of two 
hundred houses, teste Ferrier, but its importance 
has vastly increased since then, and it has for 
some time been the chief town of Afghan 
Turkestan, with a population, at the time of 
ol. Grodekof’s visit in 1878, of 25,000 souls. 
This reminds us that no notice has been taken 
by the author of the Russian colonel’s interest- 
ing journey through Northern Afghanistan. As 
the most recent European traveller who has 
visited Herat, this fact, as well as the brief 
observations he made, should certainly have 
been recorded. The political portion of Col. 
Malleson’s work lies beyond the scope of our 
criticisms, but we may observe, while agreeing 
with much that he says respecting the import- 
ance and capabilities of the city and its pre- 
sent condition under Afghan rule, that he does 
not make out a very clear case why England in 
preference to Persia should annex it. ‘The pro- 
posal to cede the city to the latter country has 
been so prominently brought forward of late 
that an exhaustive discussion of the question 
would have been profitable. Herat did not 
always languish under Afghan rule, as Col. 
Malleson’s own authorities might tell him. For 
instance (p. 115), he says that Fraser and Conolly 
both testified to its prosperity under Afghan 
domination. At p. 51, too, it is stated that it 
enjoyed unchequered prosperity under the foster- 
ing care of native rulers—the Ghorian dynasty— 
who, the author told us himself in his ‘ History 
of Afghanistan,’ were Afghans! Still, notwith- 
standing these and some other blemishes, due, 
probably, to its being hastily put together, 
the book is worthy of perusal at the present 
juncture, especially by members of Parliament 
and public writers, some of whom do not scruple 
to put forward very crude opinions in regard to 
Central Asian topics. 


‘* Debrett for 1880 is more than a revised edi- 
tion,” Dr. Mair informs usin his preface. ‘‘The 
peerage is practically a new work, the contents 
having been entirely reconstructed and amplified 
to the extent of one hundred pages.” It is ob- 
vious that Mr. Foster’s example has borne fruit, 
for the greater part of Dr. Mair’s additions 
refer to collaterals, and he promises to do on 
a future occasion for the baronets what he has 
this year done for the peers. It is needless to 
say that Dr. Mair has greatly increased the 
value of ‘ Debrett’ by his recent exertions, and 
there is little doubt he will add also to its 
popularity. The amount of information it con- 
tains is now very remarkable. The change in 
the interior has been accompanied by a change 
in the exterior, the sober binding of former 
days being replaced by a very gay cover. 
Messrs. Dean are, as usual, the publishers. 

Messrs. Martvorover & Co. send us Episodes 
of Anglo-Indian History, by Mr. W. H. Daven- 
port Adams, a compilation from various English 
historians, Orme, Mill, Kaye, Wheeler, «c. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, the Gospel according to St. 
Luke, with Notes, &c., by Rev. F. W. Farrar, 12mo., 4/6 cl. 
Crosby’s(H.) Christian Preacher, Yale Lectures 1879-80, 2/6 cl. 
Preacher’s Homiletical Commentary, the Book of Numbers, 
by Rev. W. Jones, 8vo. 10/ cl, 
Scotch Sermons, 1880, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Smith’s (J. F.) Studies in Religion under German Masters, 5/ 
Law, 
Williams's (8S, E.) Law and Practice relating to Petitions in 
Chancery and Lunacy, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Walker’s (W.) Pupil-Teachers’ Handbook for teaching Ele- 
mentary Drawing, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Camoens’s Lusiad, translated into English Spenserian Verse 
by R. T. Duff, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Hugo’s (Victor) Angelo, a Tragedy, rendered into English 
Blank Verse, with Explanatory Notes, &c., by C. O. Coe, 


8vo. 6/ cl. 
Philosophy. 
Griffiths’s (T.) A B C of Philosophy, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 


Dutt’s (Shoshee Chunder) India, Past and Present, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Poole’s (R. L.) History of the Huguenots of the Dispersion 
at the Recall of the Edict of Nantes, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Wainewright’s (T. G.) Essays and Criticisms, now first 
collected, with some Account of the Author, by W. C. 
Hazlitt, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

Wheeler’s (J. T.) Short History of India, cr. Svo. 12/ cl. 

Philology. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socratis, edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by A. R. Cluer, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Science. 

Burnett’s (J. C.) Curability of Cataract with Medicine, 3/6 cl. 

Dawkins’s (W. B.) Early Man in Britain, 8vo, 25/ cl. 

Dawson’s (J. W.) Fossil Men and their Modern Representa- 
tives, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Schwendler’s (L.) Instructions for testing Telegraph Lines, 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 9/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Bacon’s (Lord) Works, with an Introductory Essay and a 
Portrait, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Cameron’s (Mrs. H. L.) Juliet’s Guardian, cheap edit. 2/ bds. 

Gibbon’s (C.) For the King, er. 8vo, 6/ el. 

Letters from a Cat, published by her Mistress, royal 16mo. 5/ 

Rushbrooke’s (W. G.) Synopticon, Parts 2 and 3 (together), 
folio, 7/ swd. 

Sawyer’s (J.) Criticism of Rev. C. Voysey’s Fragments from 
Reimarus, cr. 8vo, 3/5 cl. 

Shuldham’s (E. B.) Stammering and its Rational Treatment, 
cr. 8vo, 2/ cl. 

Whyte’s (J.) The Alcohol Controversy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 








MR. BUCKLE AND MR. STUART-GLENNIE. 
17, Kensington Square, March 8, 1880. 

Mr. GLennie entirely ignores the true point at 
issue in his letter published in your last number. 
I never expressed an opinion one way or the 
other as to his speculations on the history of 
civilization, which neither concern nor interest 
me. What I pointed out in my appendix to 
the ‘Life of Buckle’ was that Mr. Glennie’s 
‘Pilgrim Memories’ were not only valueless, 
but misleading, as far as they bore on Buckle’s 
biography. The task was ungrateful, but neces- 
sary, since Mr. Glennie had been cited as an 
authority on Buckle in the new edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ and elsewhere ; nor 
could I, as a biographer, allow speeches to pass 
unchallenged as Buckle’s which I could prove 
expressed the exact opposite of what appears in 
Buckle’s published works. Mr. Glennie further 
accuses me of libel in saying that, ‘‘ unwilling to 
waste his time in attendance on his dying com- 
panion,” he left Damascus for Baalbek. 

Now I should be sorry if your readers could 
think me capable of making an unwarranted 
assertion. I therefore give a short extract 
from my authorities. Mr. Thos. B. Sandwith, 
H.B.M.’s Acting Consul at the time at 
Damascus, writes :—‘‘Mr. Glennie came to 
say that he could not conveniently stay any 
longer, as he was anxious to see Baalbek 
before quitting Syria, and intended setting 
out thither at once.” Mr. Glennie himself 
says, in his ‘Pilgrim Memories’ (p. 465) :— 
“*~ had stayed to the very last day which 
would enable me to rejoin Mr. Buckle at 
Beiriit in time for the steamer by which it was 
proposed we should leave for Smyrna and 
Athens...... But riding through the long winding 
streets towards the gates, suddenly there fell 
on me a strange presentiment of evil. I con- 
sidered whether it would be possible to turn 
back and remain with him. But, not to speak 
of the contract I should have to forfeit, my 
baggage and servants, except the dragoman with 





me, were a day’s march ahead, where I was to 
meet them that evening ; an escort of a couple 
of irregular cavalry had been specially granted 
me by the pasha, and if I turned back, no reason 
could be given for such a change in plan but a 
‘strange presentiment.’”’ Mr. Glennie says he left 
on the 22nd of May. In taking leave of Mr. Sand- 
with, ‘‘ he added that he considered Mr. Buckle 
so far better as to justify his leaving him.” ‘‘Re- 
lieved at hearing a better account,” continues Mr. 
Sandwith, ‘‘I ventured, as soon as Mr. Glennie 
had left, to call...... I found Mr. Buckle in 
bed, with a worn and anxious look,” &. The 
next day Mr. Sandwith and Dr. Nicora deemed 
the case so grave that they telegraphed to 
Beirit for another doctor, and Mr. Sandwith 
informed my brother and myself that Buckle 
was in great danger. Before half-past ten on 
the morning of the 29th, Buckle was dead. 

Mr. Glennie may, perhaps, find that to make 
a charge of libel which is tantamount to a 
charge of malicious lying is not altogether safe, 
unless he is prepared substantially to prove it. 

Atrrep H. Hurn. 








MILTON NOTES. 


Ir seems to me that among other points 
dependent on my statement of the admission 
of John Milton the elder as a scrivener on the 
27th of February, 1599, is that of hisage. There 
is a legend that he could see to read at the age 
of eighty-four, and he died in March, 1646/7. 
On this assumption Prof. Masson considers 
(vol. i. p. 19) he was born in 1563. 

According to this account he was forty-five at 
the birth of the poet in 1608. 

Considering that he was apprenticed to 
James Colbron and admitted by servitude, it is 
the opinion of authorities in the City that he 
was twenty-one or thereabouts at the time of 
his admission to the Scriveners’ Company after 
seven years’ apprenticeship. 

On this calculation he would have been born 
in or about 1577, as has been before stated by 
me, and at his death have reached the goodly 
age of seventy. : 

Prof. Masson considers that he was married 
about 1600, and he finds him in “fa new shop” 
of the Spread Eagle in 1602-3 (vol. i. p. 2). 
As I have shown, he was admitted a scrivener in 
1599, and he must have married shortly after 
setting up in business. As to the new shop, it 
may have meant only the new shop of John 
Milton, and not a newly built place, or one to 
which he had removed, as Prof. Masson sup- 
poses, not having been aware of the true date 
of the commencement of business. It is un- 
likely John Milton had been in business in any 
other house. Then comes the doubtful question 
of the sign of the Spread Eagle, with which 
Prof. Masson has dealt at some length. Although 
he admits that it might have been taken from 
the arms of the Scriveners’ Company, he prefers 
its origination with the Milton arms. Upon 
this I would observe that if we adopt Prof. 
Masson’s probable suggestion that the grant of 
arms was to John Milton himself, he is not very 
likely to have obtained it at the very beginning 
of his career. True it is the Milton eagle was 
gules and the Scriveners’ eagle or, and then 
afterwards we have ‘‘ Black” Spread Eagle Court 
in Bread Street. My suggestion is that the 
spread eagle was taken from the bearings of 
the Scriveners’ Company, that it was a usual 
sign for scriveners, and that John Milton’s shop 
was marked by a black spread eagle to dis- 
tinguish it from some neighbouring golden or 
other spread eagle. y 

In confirmation of Prof. Masson’s suggestion 
of dates, Col. Chester proved that in August, 
1602, John Milton was already married to a 
daughter of Paul Jeffery (see Atheneum, 1868, 
p. 603). This discovery of Col. Chester I wish 
to connect with the researches of Prof. Masson 
in vol. i. p. 17, when he endeavoured to unravel 
the unexplained legends. The information that 
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Prof. Masson then came upon as to the Jefferys 
and Haughtons appears to me to be applicable, 
as it will most likely be found to have been 
applied by him, when he comes to deal with 
my identification of Stanton St. John as the 
homestead of the elder Miltons. In that neigh- 
bourhood Prof. Masson discovered Jeffery and 
Haughton, supposed to be the maiden name of 
the mother-in-law. 

My application is this: Paul Jeffery was a 
Jeffery of Stanton St. John, whose whole family 
had been known as neighbours by John 
Milton in his boyhood, and the acquaintance 
during apprenticeship was kept up with Paul 
Jeffery and his wife, and after widow, and of 
course with the daughter, a girl nearly his own 
age. John Milton would consequently have been 
a frequent and welcome visitor at the house in 
St. Swithin’s. One will discovered by Mr. 
Masson (vol. i. p. 18) is that of Thos. Haugh- 
ton, of Netherworton, Oxon, who died in 1587, 
leaving a daughter Ellen, who may or may not 
be a namesake of Ellen Jeffery, the widow. 

Col. Chester has answered fully a part of my 
suggestions, and disposed of Mrs. Truelove ; 
but he appears to think that his having com- 
municated his information to Prof. Masson pre- 
cludes any one from referring to the subject, 
although both of us have communicated infor- 
mation to Prof. Masson, and both of us, as he 
appears to forget, have also communicated in- 
formation to the Athenewm. 

It still appears to me that my suggestion of 
property coming to John Milton the poet and 
to Sir Christopher from Paul Jeffery is worth 
consideration, for the former, when only nine- 
teen, joined in an advance to Richard Powell; 
and I beg to offer to Col. Chester a possible ex- 
planation why his zeal and capacity of research 
have been baffled in the matter of the wills of 
the Jefferys. My opinion is that Paul Jeffery 
made no will at all, and that he died leaving 
a widow, and two daughters under age. His 
widow would, according to the custom of 
London, obtain her third, and the two 
daughters, succeeding to the residue, would as 
orphans come under the care of the City of 
London. I make this suggestion to Col. Chester 
and his brother explorers on general grounds 
as well as in reference to this special subject. 
He is inclined to think, though with reserva- 
tion, that the simple facts that neither Paul 
Jeffery nor his widow left a will, and that no 
letters of administration of their estates were 
ever granted in the metropolitan counties or 
elsewhere, lead naturally to the conclusion that 
their possessions must have been very small 
indeed. 

The citizens of London endeavoured to the 
utmost to keep free of the jurisdiction of the 
courts outside, and in the matter of orphans 
had internal arrangements. Orphanage fur- 
nished a long list of references in the recent 
‘Remembrancia’ of Mr. W. H. Overall, and a 
large subject in City history. I therefore hope 
that the researches of the town clerk or the 
chamberlain may throw some light on this sub- 
ject, and that the orphan records, like others of 
the City, may be found to contain much of 
public interest. 

If this lead of mine proves a right one, it will 
help us materially, for it will account for the 
early establishment of the young scrivener, 
with whom his mother-in-law lived, as she 
naturally might be disposed to do if she were 
Oxfordshire likewise. 

Pace Col. Chester, I shall assume or presume 
again, as a philosophical means of helping our 
researches, putting him in mind that Mr. 
Hunter and Prof. Masson did no harm in 


could not absolutely prove his paternity until 
my small link completed their greater chain. 
Besides, we have still to consider the bearing of 
our slender traditions, whicn are much weaker 
than my presumptions. 

One part of Prof. Masson's first volume, 





which he has well laboured, is the history of 
John Milton the elder as a musician. Accord- 
ing to the professor’s estimate, he was a com- 
poser at about forty, according to mine at two or 
three and twenty. How he became a musician 
at all is not accounted for by Prof. Masson. 

Then there is another matter. How did John 
Milton come by the dog-Latin necessary for his 
scrivenership? With deference I now pro- 
pose, in continuation of my objection in the 
Athenewm twenty years ago, that John Milton 
did not go to college at all, but was an appren- 
tice in London at the supposed date. The 
Christchurch of the tradition I take up as a 
clue, and suggest that he may have been sent 
as a boy having a good voice to the choir of 
Christchurch in the neighbouring city of Oxford. 
In that school he would have learned his music 
and some small Latin. 

Dr. Mark Pattison has the same idea, and in 
the delay that has occurred in my transmission 
of these notes to the Athenewm has, in his 
‘Milton’ (p. 3), stated that he “‘ was at school 
at Oxford, possibly as a chorister.” The dis- 
covery of Mr. Allnutt that Richard Milton was 
twice churchwarden of Stanton disposes of the 
objection made to me that his recusancy would 
have prevented him from sending his son to the 
choir of Christchurch. 

Coming to London with these acquirements 
he would have been brought in contact with 
some of his Oxford fellows, who had migrated 
to the great school of music at St. Paul’s, and 
who would figure as eminent musicians among 
his after associates. This gives us a better 
system of accounting step by step for the elder 
Milton than we have yet had, and it remains 
to be seen whether we can find any evidence in 
the records of Christchurch, and also as to the 
Oxford associations of his fellow composers. 

Awaiting the development of these various 
investigations, which may prove aflirmative or 
negative, I now turn to a piece of negative 
evidence with regard to Richard Powell, the 
father of the poet’s first wife. In Prof. Masson’s 
second volume, p. 497, under the year 1634, he 
records the absence of Richard Powell on public 
duties at the epoch of the visitation, and his 
engagement to send the required particulars to 
Heralds’ College. I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of the eminent antiquary who fills the 
dignity of Garter, Sir Albert W. Woods, for 
having instituted a search in the records. 
Although he has made a most careful search, 
the result shows that Richard Powell failed to 
fulfil his promise. In short, Powell, as Sir 
Albert says, appears to have paid the fee, and 
nothing more. Sir Albert confirms the original 
entry in the visitation at C. 29, 67. 

Among older notes I have not yet published 
are these. James Colbron, the master of John 
Milton, was himself admitted to the freedom of 
the Scriveners’ Company April 1, 1595, and 
John Milton must have been a turnover to him 
from the original master, who died. John 
Milton never held the position of master or 
warden of thecompany. Some servants of John 
Milton, scrivener, are named: thus, in 1603, 
Peter Jones ; he was most probably a clerk and 
not an apprentice, as he did not become free. 
In 1623 Thomas Bower and John Hutton are 
named. Thomas Bower went there most likely 
as a lad, as he was admitted to the freedom of 
the Scriveners’ Company in 1629, and, of course, 
became a scrivener. 

Here may be noticed another late discovery 
of Mr. Allnutt. He has found at Stanton the 
name of Colbrow. As yet I have had no means 
of comparison with the original record, but I 


unt : : ; remember there was a doubt about Colbron, 
bringing Richard Milton forward, although they | 


and Colbrow appears more likely. If so, we 
get another Oxfordshire link, and we account 
for John Milton going to this scrivener. Our 
Milton lived in an Oxfordshire set, and 
we have traces that he worked in an Oxford- 
shire connexion. For this reason I believe it 
was that John the poet and Christopher Milton 





went to Cambridge and not to Oxford. The latter 
was too near home, with chorister associations, 
and accessible to every country cousin and 
Stanton hoiden. 

I took some trouble also in 1859 about the 
descendants of the poet. As to Abraham Clark, 
who married Deborah, the younger daughter, 
and who was a weaver, I found from Mr, 
Augustus Bradbury that an Abraham Clark was 
admitted into the Weavers’ Company on May 9th, 
1709, but whether as a freeman or liveryman is 
not stated. Now, as Deborah (Milton) Clark is 
said to have died in August, 1727, aged seventy- 
six, my opinion is that the Abraham Clark re- 
corded was her son, born about 1688, when she 
would have been about thirty-seven. 

In June, 1859, I had a correspondence with 
Mr. Joseph Jones, of Bolton, who claimed to be 
a relation of Milton and Judge Bradshaw, which 
he did not prove. Hyper CLARKE. 








SALE. 

At the sale of a portion of the choice library 
of that well-known artist and amateur, Mr. 
Lake Price, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby,. 
Wilkinson & Hodge, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, most of the lots produced extraordinarily 
high prices. As a sample we quote the follow- 
ing: Bewick’s Birds, two vols., first edition, on 
large paper, 15l. 5s.; Boccace, Le Decameron, five 
vols., with plates by Gravelot and Eisen, 35/.; 
Heures & 1|’Usage de Rome, printed in 1498 for 
Simon Vostre, on vellum, 85/.; Heures, printed 
in 1500 by Anabat for Hardoyin, on vellum, 421. ; 
Hore, printed on vellum in 1512 by Higman 
for S. Vostre, 25l/.; Hor, printed in 1545 by 
Kerver, 48/.; Horas in Spanish, printed in 1551 
at Lyons by Bonhomme, 25/. 10s. (purchased in 
Sir W. Tite’s sale by Mr. Price for 16/.); Heures 
4 l’Usage de Paris, printed in 1508 on vellum for 
S. Vostre, 71/.; Benese’s Measurynge of Lande,, 
in the binding of Henry VIII., 24/.; Queen 
Elizabeth’s 1578 Prayer Book, 291. 10s., and the 
reprint of 1608, 12/. 10s.; Coryat’s Crudities, 
36l. 10s.; La Fontaine’s Contes, édition des 
Fermiers Généraux, 45/.; Morigni’s Miroir du 
Chrestien, 26l.; Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, 
printed by Aldus in 1499, 49/., and his reprint 
in 1545, 22/.10s., and a French version of the 
work, 151. 15s. The 544 lots produced 1,9151. 17s.. 








Literary Gossip. 


Ir is probable that, owing to the meeting 
of the new Parliament, the opening of the 
India Museum will be postponed until the 
middle of May. 


Tue curious ‘ Ballad Book’ of the late 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the reprint of 
which was one of the last works that Dr. 
David Laing was engaged in superintending, 
is to be published by Messrs. Blackwood next 
week. This edition will contain Sharpe’s 
own notes to the ‘ Ballad Book,’ hitherto 
unpublished, and a selection from the rough 
memoranda that passed between Sir Walter 
Scott and Sharpe while the former was col- 
lecting for his ‘Minstrelsy of the Seottish 
Border.’ 

Some hitherto unpublished letters and 
documents connected with Oliver Cromwell’s 
movements in Ireland, together with an 
original contemporary narrative of his pro- 
ceedings there, will, we understand, appear 
in the course of the present month in the 
second volume of the ‘ History of Affairs in 
Ireland, 1641-1652,’ edited by Mr. J. T. 
Gilbert, F.S.A., for the Irish Archeological 
and Celtic Society. 

Amone the latest acquisitions of the 
Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum is a series of Welsh poetical and 
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metrical transcripts, in forty-nine volumes 
quarto, entitled ‘‘Bardoniaeth.” They have 
been presented by Miss J. Maurice. 

Txosr who have vainly tried to procure 
back numbers of the National Reformer con- 
taining poems by “ B. V.” will welcome the 
announcement that Messrs. Reeves & Turner 
are about to issue ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night, and other Poems,’ by James Thom- 
son (‘“‘B. V.”). The longer pieces selected 
are ‘Sunday up the River’ (published 
originally in Fraser’s Magazine), ‘Sunday at 
Hampstead,’ ‘To our Ladies of Death,’ ‘In 
the Room,’ ‘The Naked Goddess.’ Among 
the shorter pieces will be included several 
translations from Heine. The volume will 
be ready in a few days; and a second series, 
containing ‘ Vane’s Story’ and ‘ Weddah 
and Om el Bonain,’ with other poems, will 
probably follow soon. 

Unver the title of ‘The Village of 
Palaces ; or, Chronicles of Chelsea,’ a new 
work will be shortly published by Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett, from the pen of the Rev. 
A. G. L’Estrange, the author of ‘The Life 
of the Rev. W. Harness,’ &. The book 
will comprise a number of historical and 
topographical details relating to this favourite 
suburb, and biographical notices of eminent 
persons who have resided in it. 

Tue Committee of the Atheneum Club 
have elected Prof. Michael Foster, Prof. 
George Salmon, and Mr. W. Aldis Wright 
members of the Club without ballot. 

Tue University of Edinburgh has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
Mr. F. Pollock, of Lincoln’s Inn, the author 
of well-known treatises on the law of con- 
tract and of partnership. 

A rew notes on forthcoming theological 
publications may be of interest. Prof. 
Wace’s Bampton Lectures for 1879 are in 
the press, and will be ready very shortly. 
Canon Norris, who is examining chaplain 
to the Bishop of Manchester, will shortly 
publish through Messrs. Rivington the first 
volume of a Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, containing the four gospels. Exposi- 
tion is chiefly aimed at, as the book is not 
primarily intended for learned readers. ‘ An 
Essay on the Scriptural Doctrine of Im- 
mortality,’ by the Rev. James Challis, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c., Plumian Professor of Astro- 
nomy and Experimental Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge; and ‘Some Helps 
for School Life: Sermons preached at Clifton 
College, 1862-1879,’ by the Rev. J. Percival, 
M.A., LL.D., President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and late Head Master of Clifton 
College, are also announced by this firm. 
‘Deaconesses in the Church of England: a 
Short Essay on the Order as in the Primitive 
Church, and on their Present Position and 
Work,’ dedicated to and revised by the 
Dean of Chester, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Griffith & Farran. Messrs. Brooks 
& Co. promise a pamphlet by Cardinal Man- 
ning on ‘The Catholic Church and Modern 
Society.’ 

In order to avoid misconception, Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. request us to state that their 
new issue of Mr. Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers’ 
is in all respects the same as the one pro- 
duced by them—Part I. in 1859 and Part IT. 
in 1862—with Mr. Lowell’s letter of ap- 
proval and Mr. Thomas Hughes’s preface, 
both parts having now been reprinted, with- 





out alteration or addition, in one volume, 
from the original plates. 


Pror. Montacv Burrows is engaged in 
writing a work upon the foreign policy of 
Great Britain during the reign of George IIT. 
The book will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., under the title of ‘ Imperial 
England.’ A popular edition of the ‘ Life 
of Gladstone,’ by Mr. Barnett Smith, will 
be issued in a few days by the same firm. 


SENor ZuGAstTiI was, some years since, de- 
spatched by the Madrid Government to Cor- 
dova, in order to stamp out the ‘‘seques- 
tration of individuals” by a band or bands 
of ‘‘ Bandoleros,”’ then formidable in that 
locality. His success was complete, and his 
experiences have been published; already 
nine volumes have been issued, and the 
tenth is now in the press. Either most of 
these kidnappings were of a very romantic 
character, or Sehor Zugasti has clothed his 
facts with romantic surroundings; the work, 
however, in addition has considerable prac- 
tical value, as Seiior Zugasti thoroughly 
mastered his subject. His book has proved 
popular, and it is reported from Madrid that 
translations into English, French, and Italian 
are in preparation. 


Tue Rev. J. Fowler has in the press ‘ The 
Life and Letters of the late Rev. Richard 
Waldo Sibthorp.’ Sibthorp’s life may be 
said to touch all classes of the religious 
world; for while at one period he was per- 
secuted for showing too great sympathy 
with Dissenters, at another he received a 
special blessing from Pio Nono. Messrs. 
Skeffington & Son will publish the book at 
the beginning of next month. 


Tue forthcoming part of the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association will con- 
tain, among other papers on subjects of anti- 
quarian interest, the following articles :— 
Inaugural Address at Yarmouth, by Lord 
Waveney; ‘Ancient Yarmouth,’ by C. H. 
Compton; ‘The Abbey of St. Benet-at- 
Holm,’ by E. P. L. Brock, F.8.A.; ‘Caister 
Castle,’ by Miss Haddon; ‘The Font at St. 
Mary-Bourne, Hants,’ by Dr. J. Stevens; 
‘Lowestoft Church,’ by J. L. Clemence; 
‘Good Friday Buns,’ by H. 8. Cuming; 
‘The Tenth Iter of Antonine,’ by the Rev. 
R. E. Hooppell; ‘ Bronze Implements found 
in Reach Fen,’ by H. Prigg; and ‘Jade,’ 
by W. H. Cope; as well as copious reports 
of the late Congress and recent meetings of 
the society. 


Tue Rev. C. E. Moberly, late assistant- 
master in Rugby School, is about to publish 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ as an addition to the 
series of Rugby School editions of Shak- 
speare. He has also just ready a new and 
revised edition of his ‘Geography of Northern 
Europe.’ Both will be published by Messrs. 
Rivington. 

Awnotner link that connected us with 
Byron is broken by the death of Lady 
Charlotte Bacon, the Ianthe to whom ‘Childe 
Harold’ was dedicated :— 

Young Peri of the West !—'tis well for me 

My years already doubly number thine ; 

My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on thee, 

And safely view thy ripening beauties shine ; 

Happy, I ne’er shall see them in decline ; 

Happier, that while all younger hearts shall bleed, 

Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes assign. 
Lady Charlotte was the second daughter of 
the fifth Earl of Oxford, and married General 





Anthony Bacon in 1823. To the present 
generation she was known as an amiable 
and gracious lady, who retained, however, 
no traces of the beauty for which she wilk 
remain celebrated 
Long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold's page. 








SCIENCE 


—~_— 


Lightning Conductors: their History, Nature, 
and Mode of Application. By Richard 
Anderson. Illustrated. (Spon.) 

Tue history of lightning conductors extends 

over but a brief period of time. It is 

ordinarily dated from the memorable even- 
ing when Benjamin Franklin, accom- 
panied by his eldest son, succeeded in 
the bold experiment of drawing lightning 
from the clouds down the conductor 
afforded by the wet string of his silken 
kite. It is remarkable that Mr. Ander- 
son, whose descriptive writing is of a very 
charming character, in his account of 
this audacious trial does not refer to that 
which converted the first failure into the 
subsequent success, namely, the wetting of 
the kite-string by the thunder-shower. But 
we cannot help confessing a sort of satis- 
faction, on behalf of the Old World, in 
being taught to antedate this triumph of 

experimental sagacity, though only by a 

few days, in favour of an experiment made, 

at the suggestion of Buffon, by M. Dalibard. 

At Marly-la-Ville, about eighteen miles from 

Paris, on the road to Pontoise, M. Dalibard 

possessed a country house, standing on a 

high plain, some 400 feet above the sea- 

level. Here a wooden scaffolding was 
erected, supporting an iron rod, eighty feet 
long and a little more than an inch thick. 

At about five feet from the ground this 

rod was connected with an electrical appa- 

ratus. Shertly after the whole was fixed, 
on May 10th, 1752 (fifty-five days before 
the observation at Philadelphia), a thunder- 
storm came on. M. Dalibard was absent 
in Paris; but he had left the apparatus in 
charge of a faithful sentinel, one of his ser- 
vants, an old soldier, Coiffier by name, with 
full instructions. Coiffier presented to the 
conductor an iron key with the handle bound 
in silk, and was thus the first human ob- 
server who drew down, by tentative means, 
the electric spark from the clouds. On 

May 138th, 1752, M. Dalibard startled the 

Académie des Sciences by reading a full 

report of this first great experiment made 

as to atrial electricity. 

The interesting nature of Mr. Anderson’s 
work may be inferred from the fascination 
of the first anecdote on which we have 
chanced to light. Nor is it only as a piece 
of literary workmanship that we have to 
accord a full measure of praise to this 
monograph on lightning conductors. The 
book is one to be commended to the 
builders of, or the dwellers in, lofty houses, 
to the deans of our cathedrals, to the par- 
sons of churches with lofty spires or towers, 
and to all owners, constructors, or occupiers 
of buildings which, from their height or 
situation, are exposed to danger from light- 
ning. From this category we do not except 
some of those persons who set up for author- 
ities onthe subject. When the reader is told 
that, although nearly 4,000/. has been spent. 
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on providing lightning conductors for the 
protection of the Houses of Parliament, the 
conductors have never been tested from the 
time of their completion to the present 
moment, so that no one can tell whether 
they would or would not protect the build- 
ing in a heavy thunderstorm, it becomes 
evident that there is ample need for a little 
primary instruction as to the use of con- 
ductors. 

We are so well satisfied with Mr. Ander- 
son’s work that we must point out two state- 
ments which the author should modify in 
the next edition, for the book has a fair 
claim to standard value. One of them is a 
slip which is surprising in an electrician, 
unless we take it as a result of that extreme 
narrowness of groove into which there is an 
increasing disposition for the study of the 
specialist to glide. Itis the definition (p. 59) 
of the unit of electricity, called the ohm, as 
the “amount which would be generated by 
a gramme weight falling through the dis- 
tance of one métre in one second.” The 
words ‘‘in one second” have no business 
there. A gramme, or any other weight, 
takes its own time to fall, and does so at 
the rate of 4°9 métres in a second. One 
volt, which is the unit of electro - motive 
force, as the ohm is the unit of electrical 
resistance, absorbs 44°24 foot pounds per 
second, and is produced by the consumption 
of 1-3000th gramme of zinc in a Daniell’s 
cell. The other fault is imaginative rather 
than scientific, but is one of those statements 
which, being taken at third or fourth hand, 
should find no place in a work of such a 
high character as the present. We refer 
to the “simple explanation” of what Mr. 
Anderson says “old historians were fond 
of quoting,” namely, that the Temple of 
Solomon ‘was never struck by lightning 
in the course of a thousand years.’ The 
explanation is that ‘“‘King Solomon dis- 
bursed, according to the most trustworthy 
calculations, no less than thirty-eight mil- 
lions sterling in covering the ‘lemple with 
one of the best of conductors,” namely, gold. 
It is difficult to understand whence these 
trustworthy calculations are derived. The 
Temple of Solomon did not stand for 1,000 
years, but for 424 years. The passage in the 
Mishna (Pirke Aboth, v. 5) which enumerates 
the ten miracles that distinguished the 
mountain of the Temple makes no mention 
of immunity from lightning; and the whole 
gist of Mr. Anderson’s work leads to the 
view that the metallic plating of a building 
situated on a lofty hill would have a ten- 
dency to attract lightning. Whether the 
shock did any damage would depend, we 
further learn, on the manner in which 
the electric fluid was conducted to wet earth, 
a provision nowhere hinted at as to the 
imaginary gold plates. The reference is a 
mistake altogether. 

Having said thus much, we have the less 
hesitation in praising the work, alike as 
regards design, arrangement, and execution. 
History and method are made clear and plain, 
while at the same time the pages are tho- 
roughly readable. There is an appendix of 
thirty-eight pages, containing a list of works 
bearing on the main subject of the book. 
There is a list, occupying twelve pages, of 
public buildings struck by lightning from 
1589 to the present year. Above all, the 
three great requisites, the proper position 





and non-insulation of lightning conductors, 
the necessity of guiding them to wet earth, 
and the need of a periodical testing of 
their conductivity, are brought forward in 
a manner that few can study without be- 
coming convinced of the great national im- 
portance of the subject so well illustrated 
by Mr. Anderson. 








ARABIA FELIX. 

On an expedition I undertook last summer 
into the interior of Yemen proper, in order to 
study the history and literature of the Yemenite 
Jews, as well as to collect as many of their 
most interesting manuscripts as possible, I was 
enabled to take some notes of the general cha- 
racter of the surface of this classical land—the 
Seba and Theman of the Bible, Arabia Felix of 
the Romans, well known to the old world, but 
nowadays a terra obscura, although a small part 
of the south-eastern corner belongs to the English 
Crown—and to use the barometer and thermo- 
meter in the valleys and mountains during my 
four months’ travelling in that mountainous 
land, passing some of the most savage and 
fanatical tribes. And as Prof. Kiepert told me 
that I am the first European to his knowledge 
who has visited this part of Arabia Felix, I dare 
to trespass with the following notes on your 
space, 

Yemen proper is rightly called Arabia Felix. 
It is the most fertile and the most temperate 
country on this side of Asia, owing its happi- 
ness chiefly to the absence of the great curse 
of Syria, Arabia, and North and Central Africa, 
the Shumum winds (destruction), which are 
called in Syria ‘‘Shuroccow” (east) and in 
Egypt ‘‘ Hamsin” (fifty). True, Aden and its 
neighbourhood know of hot eastern winds, but 
they are not the terribly destructive Shumum. 
In the valleys and the narrow chain of mountains, 
all along the southern side of Yemen, from Bab 
el Mandab as far as Aden, such a wind is un- 
known, and even in the plain near the western 
coast of the Red Sea. 

It owes its prosperity tc its having two rainy 
seasons of no less than four months each, and 
consequently two harvests in the year. It rains 
in Yemen proper regularly from June to Sep- 
tember and from December to March. It rained 
last summer in the more elevated plateaux, from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet high (so far as my own obser- 
vation did not reach 1 must depend on reports), 
a few times in the month of June, and from the 
fourth quarter of June until about the middle 
of August every day, nearly without exception, 
in Sanaa and the neighbourhood (Sanaa is 6,700 
feet above the sea, and the neighbourhood rises 
to 8,200 feet). The mornings are in general 
clear; at about twelve o’clock it begins to be 
cloudy, lightning and thunder follow, and nearly 
every day it begins to rain at about two o’clock 
and goes on with some interruption until four 
o'clock. There is less rain in the lower parts, 
somewhat more in the western valleys, very little 
southwards, and nearly none in the valleys east 
of the mountains of Yemen. 

The elevated mountains make the climate 
temperate and healthy. Yemen has an area of 
about 50,000 miles, more than half of which 
belongs to a series of plateaux from 4,000 to 
8,500 feet above the level of the sea, and not 
reckoning the eastern side on the slope of the 
mountains towards the land of Hadhramaut, 
&c., which, if reports are true (I gathered the 
best I could), must be very bare, and inhabited 
only by nomad Beduin tribes, Mohammedans as 
well as Jews. 

The boundary line of Yemen is as follows: 
western side, along the eastern side of the Red 
Sea, from Bab el Mandab south to Lohaya north; 
then north side, from Lohaya north-west to 
Saada north-east; then from Saada north- 
east to Aden south-east ; then from Aden south- 
east to Bab el Mandab south-west, so that it 





forms an oblong square of about 110 to 150 wide 
and 450 long. 

The country near the sea coast is flat, and it 
is very hot—about 95° to 102° F.—near the sea 
coast in the middle of the day or afternoon at 
three. The plain is about forty to sixty miles 
wide, and is crossed by many brooks and rivers 
on the western side, and there are large old 
open cisterns as well as well springs. Not so 
the southern side, which has very little water 
beyond a few wells and the small river Lahaj, 
twenty-five miles north of Aden, and two or 
three little brooks at Der el Shaban, about fifty 
miles north from Aden. 

The plain is often interrupted by low hills, 
and so the ground rises gradually to an elevation 
of about 2,500 feet, where the steep granite 
mountains begin. At about 3,500 feet we reach 
the first wide and fertile plateau, where plenty 
of water is found. The second plateau, the 
widest and largest, is from 6,000 to 7,000 feet 
high. This plateau is full of wells, cisterns, and 
small brooks at every thousand paces, and marshy 
ground. The chief and largest towns of Yemen, 
as the capital, Sanaa, Jarim, Seta Demar (which 
was razed to the ground, town as well as walls 
and fortress, the day I left the place by the 
Turkish authorities), Tais, &c., stand upon this 
plateau. The third plateau is 8,000 feet high, and 
upon it Jebel Kakuban and Jebel Nakum rise to 
a height of 9,200feet. They yield extremely white 
marble, of which all the windows of Sanaa and 
neighbourhood are made instead of glass. The 
fortified towns of Amran, Sewila, Mathna, and 
many others are upon this plateau. 

The chief mountains I passed in my way from 
Aden to Sanaa and Amran are first, about 
seventy-five miles north of Aden, Jebel 
Mashuwar, 4,200 feet high; second, Jebel 
Asab, 4,800 feet, about one hundred miles from 
Aden, and about ten miles further on Jebel 
Howta, 7,000 feet high ; Jebel Nakum, 8,200 
feet high ; Jebel Kakuban, 9,200 feet high; and 
on my way from Sanaa to Hodeide are Jebel 
Mathna, 8,000 feet high; Jebel el Hamish, 
7,000 feet high ; Jebel Haras, 7,200 feet high. 

The rivers I met in the way are only two; 
first, about one hundred and twenty miles from 
Aden, the river Bina, about one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred feet wide, and only two 
to two and a half feet deep. Its springs are 
between Seta and Jarim, 6,800 feet high. The 
second large river is midway between Sanaa 
and Hodeide, about sixty-five miles from each. 
I had had to pass this river in one day more 
than twenty times—the El Kebla, about one 
hundred to two hundred feet wide, and two to 
three feet deep, very rapid and noisy. The Bina 
is sweet and clear; not so the Kebla. I met 
also a large river falling into the sea between 
Hodeide and Mocca, but I am not certain if it 
were not again the Kebla, falling into the Red 
Sea. I was not able to get any information 
from the people I met there. The small sailing 
boat with one sail, which is called by the Arabs 
*¢ Jambook,” with which I went from Hodeide 
to Aden, took there water for the whole of its 
proposed journey of two months. Sailing 
vessels should take notice of the fact, especially 
as the small boat was able to get in from the 
sea right into the river. The place can easily 
be known from afar by the many palm trees 
which grow there and look from the sea like a 
mass of black lava. 

The chief grain in Yemen is the following. 
Up to about 3,000 feet high the chief grain is 
the red dura, the common white idra, also called 
dura, and the maize twice a year, and a few 
small beans. 

In the upper regions the winter crop consists 
of excellent wheat, called there ber (the ‘‘ bar” 
of the Bible), then barley, then a kind of millet 
which grows upon stalks of sixteen feet high (it 
is called duhan, the ‘‘dohan” of the Bible), 
and many different peas and beans as well as 
large lentils. The summer crop has less millet, 
wheat, and barley, but more red dura. 
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The lower regions and first plateau, up to 
an elevation of 6,000 feet, are full of dum 
trees, Syal Arabica, brushwood; and in 
some parts, as, for example, between Manakha 
and Hodeide, the stone palm, and between 
Hodeide and Mocca the date palm, are found 
in abundance ; also some garden trees, as coffee 
trees, in the valleys of about 5,000 feet and 
more high, where there is a regular temperature 
of 80° in the day-time and 70° to 65° in the 
night. In open plains the coffee tree suffers from 
thegreatheator cold. Coffeetrees are most nume- 
rous inthe Jebel Haras and they need much water. 
There is in Yemen another small tree called 
kahad, the leaves of which are chewed by the 
rich the whole day. They are the dearest leaves 
I ever met; a small bundle of wet leaves, not 
more than about four hundred grammes weight, 
costs two shillings. It is to them the most 
delicious thing in the world—no paradise with- 
out it. One kind of it is said to keep off sleep, 
and the inhabitants use it when travelling in the 
night or when they have to watch. I could find 
little taste in it. These small trees of kahad 
need also an abundance of water. In the upper 
plateaux there is no wild wood of any kind to be 
met. Besides ne Northern garden trees, 
grapes (not good), figs, almonds, pears, and 
pomegranates are common in Sanaa and its 
neighbourhood. 

I did not meet any wild beast in all my travel, 
except thousands of pavians or baboons. Of 
domestic animals there are many camels, oxen, 
and cows, small in the plain and larger in the 
mountains; but cheese is never heard of. The 
camels are not good, and are only used for tilling 
the ground, with a hard piece of wood instead of 
an iron plough, which last are met only in large 
towns. 

In the plains the sheep have no wool at all, 
on the first plateau short wool, in the higher 
mountains the wool is quite long. Goats are 
scarce. 

There are very few horses and mules, and 
only in the mountains. The horses are of no 
good race; many very spirited donkeys, espe- 
cially the grey ones at Sanaa; a few chickens 
and doves, no geese and ducks, a few dogs and 
cats of a very strange form, and many beautiful 
wild birds. 

I met only a few flowers, but plenty of fine 
grasses and ferns ; hay 33 feet high, and many 
different kinds of clover. The indigo plant 
grows everywhere wild. The women use it 
when they are washing. They pick a few leaves, 
make a little blue, as much as they need, and 
care nothing more about it. It is no market 


article. There are many aromatic grasses in 
Yemen. SHAPIRA. 








SOCIETIES. 

Royau.—March 4.—The President in the chair.— 
The list of names of the candidates for election into 
the Society was read.—The following papers were 
read: ‘Fired Gunpowder: Note on the Existence 
of Potassium Hyposulphite in the Solid Residue of 
Fired Gunpowder,’ by Capt. Noble and Mr. F. A. 
Abel,—‘ On the Dynamo-Electrie Current, and on 
certain Means to Improve its Steadiness,’ and ‘On 
the Influence of Electric Light upon Vegetation, 
and on certain Physical Principles Involved,’ by 
Mr. C. W, Siemens. 

GEOGRAPHICAL er 5Majer- General Sir 
H. C. Rawlinson, V.P., in the chair.—The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows: Earl of Charle- 
mont, Capt. W. E. Armit, Staff-Commander W. B. 
Goldsmith, Lieut. J. Hobday, Messrs. H. C. W. Becher, 
C. G. Brown, H. A. Hammond, E. H. Man, J. Monte- 
fiore, H. J. Moxon, St. John Stephen, A. A. Ludwig 
Straube, and G. Venables.—The papers read were 
‘Latest News from the Society’s East African Ex- 
pedition,’ and ‘An Autumn and Winter Voyage along 
the Coasts of Norway and Lapland,’ by Lieut. G. T. 
Temple. 





SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 4.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq.. V.P.,in the chair.—This being an evening 
spocinted for the ballot, no papers were read ; but 
Mr. Freshfield exhibited his own collection of Sarum 
Missals and Manuals, early Primers, Prayer Books, 





Bibles, Acts of Parliament, Injunctions, and 
the like, connected with the history of the Book 
of Common Prayer.—Mr. Micklethwaite also exhi- 
bited some illuminated leaves of a Latin service 
book noted, which had been adapted for post- 
Reformation use, all allusions to the Papacy being 
erased.—In consequence of the lack of vacancies, 
only two candidates were elected, viz., Mr. 8. W. 
Kershaw and Mr. E. Thompson. The latter 
gentleman was proposed by the Council. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—March 
3.—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—The preservation 
of the ancient wall paintings of old Carpenters’ Hall 
was referred to, and Mr. L. Brock read a letter from 
the Clerk of the Company, in which it was stated 
that the paintings had been carefully removed at 
considerable cost during the demolition of the old 
hall, and that they had “been temporarily refixed in 
the new building.—Mr. G. G. Adams exhibited a gris 
de Flandre jug, with the initials “G. R.,” probably 
referring to William III. rather than to George I.— 
Some curious Roman fragments from Southwark 
High Street were desc ribed | by Mr. Way, and testified 
to the extent of the Roman occupation of the 
borough.—Dr. Woodhouse exhibited a seventeenth 
century pair of handcuffs, of small size, procured at 
St Albans, and seeming to indicate that men of this 
century were not remarkable for large stature.—Mr, 
G. R. Wright reported the further discoveries on the 
site of the Roman baths of Bath, as opened by Mr. 
Mann, and produced a plan showing the position of 
the modern bath now in use, which is a square 
enclosed by the octagon of the larger Roman bath. 

—A paper by Dr. Stevens, on a remarkable inter- 
ment at Fir Grove, Longp: arish, Hants, was read, in 
the absence of tlie author, by Mr. W. de Gray Birch. 
There was no sign whatever of a tumulus, and the 
interment was found with the head to the north, 
and lying on the left side. A food vessel was close 
to the shoulder, and there were several other indica- 
tions of early and pagan date. The vase, however, 
was of Upchurch ware, clearly showing that the 
burial had taken place during the Roman occupa- 
tion —The second paper was by Dr. Phené, on the 
recent excavations undertaken under German aus- 
pices within the acropolis of Pergamos, A large 
series of views of the locality were shown, and the 
remarkable position of the acropolis pointed out. 
It stands on the summit of a lofty conical hill, par- 
tially levelled to obtain space, while there are lower 
hills which assume a serpent-like form, that of the 
acropolis forming the head. The chancel of St. 
John has apses at each end, while two circular 
tower-like buildings, quite detached, are at each 
side. The excavations have revealed alarge number 
of sepulchral stones, about two thousand in number, 
of which fully one hundreé are of large size. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— March 4.— Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam in the chair.—Mr. W. T. Watkin com- 
municated a paper on Roman inscriptions discovered 
in Britain in 1879, which included notices of several 
in South Wales, two Tabul@ iioneste Missionis from 
Cilurnum on Hadrian’s Wall, and inscriptions from 
Bath, Lincoln, Durham, Neweastle-on-Tyne, and 
other places. It appears from Mr. Watkin’s paper 
that the past year has been rich in “re-discoveries.” 
This is attributable to the gross carelessness of the 
dilettanti of the last century, a neglect which Mr. 
Watkin seems to be rapidly and earnestly remedying. 
—The Chairman read a paper on a monumental 
effigy in Lutterworth Church of a knight of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, clad in armour, 
and wearing over this defence a long civilian’s gown, 
belted round the waist, and having. loose sleeves to 
the elbows, displaying the vambraces and elbow- 


pieces. es rarment was deneted as “ neither a 
surcoat, or a ‘eyclas, or a jupon, or a tabard,” but 
distinctly a layman’s gown, and _ it exhibited a 


peculiarity in military costume that the author 
had never met with elsewhere. In the same 
church is the figure of a lady habited in a long 
gown and a mantle, and wearing a par precum 
or set of praying beads, by no means a ~—47 
feature in a monumental effigy.—The Rev. R. 
Rawnsley exhibited an Egyptian bronze head of an 
official staff of an unusual character.—Mr. E. M. 
Dewing sent two small terra-cotta figures of women 
lately found near Bury St. Edmunds, in a large vase 

—a sixteen-gallon measure—together with iron nails 
much bent and twisted. Similar figures have been 
found under different circumstances at Colchester.— 
Mr. Utting sent a decorated steel casket, early 
eighte enth. century work, not unlike Milanese art of 
an earlier time.—It was announced that the Bishop 
of Lincoln had accepted the presidency of the 
Lincoln meeting of the Institute, which Will take 
place on July 2 zith. 





ZOOLOGIC he Mare i 2.—Prof. St. G. Mivart in 
the chair.—Mr. W. A. Forbes read the first of a 
series of papers be the ase of Passerine birds, 


—Mr, A. G. Butler a paper on some new and little 





known species of butterflies, collected in India by 
Dr. Watt, of the Calcutta University, — Messrs. 
Sclater and Salvin a paper on the — ‘collected by 
Mr. Clarence Buckley in Eastern Ecuador,—Mr. 
Saunders a paper on the sea-birds obt: tined’ by Lord 
Lindsa y during his voyage in the yacht Venus to 
Mauritius: the species were eighteen in number, 
and mainly belonged to the families Fregatide, Pele- 
anide, Phaetontide, Laride, and Procellariide, a 
Mr. M. Ji vcoby a paper on new species of Phy- 
tophagous Coleoptera, collected in South America,— 
Mr. A. G. Butler a paper on new species of Or thoptera, 
of the genus Anostostoma, collected by Mr. King- 
dom at Antananarivo, Madagascar,— Messrs. Godman 
and Distant a paper on five new species of African 
butterflies —A communication was read from Col. 
R. H. Beddome on a new species of snake, obtained 
in Malabar, proposed to be c: ulled Plee trurus aureus, 


CHEMICAL.— March 4.—Mr. Warren De La Rue, 
President, in the chair.—Prof. T. E. Thorpe delivered 
a lecture * On the Relation between the Molecular 
Weights of Substances and their Specific Gravities 
when in the Liquid State.’ The lecturer gave the 
results of some elaborate investigations with which 
he had been engaged during the last four or five 
years. He gave a résumé of Ropp’s conclusions on 
the above subject, and pointed out the interesting 
evidence which could thus be gained as to the 
atomicity of elements in various “compounds, He 
has determine d_ the specific volumes of fifty-two 
liquids, inorganic and organic, on the principle 
adopted by Ropp, i.e. determining the specific gravity, 
the boiling point, and rate of expansion. A descrip- 
tion of the apparatus used in these determinations 
was given. He has in the main confirmed Ropp’s 
results, and has arrived at the following conclusions : 
1. A difference of CH2 in a homologous series corre- 
sponds to a difference of 22 in the specific volume. 
2. Carbon has a specific volume of 11, hydrogen of 
55. 3. There is no reason for accepting Butf’s hypo- 
thesis that the specific volume 2 a function of the 
atomic value of an element. 4. The inference of 
Ropp that members of the a family have the 
same specific volume does not appear to be well 
founded. 5. The specific volume appears to be a 
periodic function of the atomic weight. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—March 9.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘On the Puritication of Gas,’ by Mr. 
H. E. Jones. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Coliege of Surgeons, 4.—‘ Comparative Anatomy of Man,’ Prof. 
H. Flower. 

- Asiatic 

= london Institution, 5.— Hydroid Corals: their Structure and 
Pedigree,’ Mr. H. N. Mosele w. 

_ Institution of Surve yors, 8.—Adjourned Discussion on Depression. 
in English Agric ulture. 

— Victoria Institute, 8.— Evidence of the later Movements of Ele- 
vation aud Depression in the British Isles,’ Prof. Hughes. 

= United Service Institution, 8}.— Heliography and Army Sig- 
nalling generally,’ Major A. 5. Wynne. 

Tvurs. Royal Institution, 3.— Physiology of Muscle,’ Prof. E. A 
Schiifer 

_ Statistical, 7?.—‘ Vital Statistics of Cavalry Horses,’ Surgeon- 
General T. G. Balfour; ‘Survey of Crimes and heeaeg in 
England and Wales, from 1857 tu 1878.’ Prof. L. Ley 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on the Purification of Gn. 
ety of Arts, 8.— Tra uisport and Trading Centres for Eastern 
orial Africa,’ Capt. C. E. Foot, 

1, * Additions to the Menagerie in February, 1880,’ 
Birds collected in Northern Peru by Mr. Stolz- 
mann I he Last Months of 1375 and in the First Half of 
1879,” Taczanowski; ‘Some Poiats in the Anatomy of 

the 1 un Khinoceros,’ Mr. W. Forbes ; ‘Collection of 
Land and Freshwater Shells, made during a short Expedition 
to the Usambara Country, in Eastern = with Descriptions 
of Seven New Species, ’ Mr. A. E. Crave: 
Wep. — re of Surgeons, 4.—* Comparative ‘Anatomy of Man,’ Prof. 
“Hi. Flower. 

_ nee ical, 7.—‘ Thermometric Observations on Board the 
Cunard .M 8 S. Algeria,’ Capt. W. Watson ; ‘Greenwich Sun- 
shine Records, 1576-80,’ Mr. W. Ellis; ‘Rate at which Baro- 

wes traverse the British Isles,’ Mr. G. M. Whipple. 
Theory of the Chief Muman Races of Europe 

Mr. J. W. Redhouse. 

Arts, 8.— The Art of the Silversmith,’ Mr. W. H. 

































— british "Are hee “ey Assoc iation, 8.— Certain Grants of Land 
\ . Morgan ; ‘ The Name of Shakespeare,’ Dr, D. 





Turks. naval Inst itution, 3.—‘ Recent Chemical Progress,’ Prof. Dewar. 
_- London Institution, 7.—* English Composers for the Pianoforte,” 
2. Pauuer. 
_ Sinne 4 8 
Plants introduced “9% New Zealand,’ Mr, 
* Zithodes arctica,’ Mr. T. Carrington. 
Chemical, 8.— Kiver W eth Prof. Tidy. 
_ Royal, $ 
Antiquaries ‘Miscellanea Sigillographica,’ Mr. C. 8. Per- 
ceval ; “altaz ‘Cloth from Alverley Church, Shropshire,’ Rev. 
I. Webb 
Fai. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ From Bamean to Sonmeanee, 
encral Sir F. J. Goldsmid. 
Surgeons, 4—‘ Comparative Anatomy of Man,’ Prof 
W. H. Flower. 
_ Philological, $.—‘ Quantity and Sentence-Stress in English,’ Mr 
weet ; ‘Etymology of the Word Bracket,’ Rey. ‘Prof 
Skeat 
— Royal Institution, 9—‘Goethe’s Farbenlehre (Theory of 
Colours),’ Dr, Tyndall 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—' Dryden and his Period,’ Mr. G. Saints- 
bury. 


‘Remarks on the Indigenous Timber and on the 
H. M. Brewer 












Science Gossip, 
Unper the title of ‘Healthy Life and Healthy 
Dwellings, a Guide to Personal and Domestic 


Hygiene,’ a new work by Dr. George Wilson, 
author of ‘A Handbook of Hygiene and Sanitary 
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Science,’ will soon appear from the house of 
Messrs. J. & A. Churchill. Unlike the earlier 
work, which is intended for professional use, the 
present has been written for all classes of 
readers, and is designed as a trustworthy guide 
to domestic hygiene in all its branches. 


Messrs. GrirrirH & Farran have in the 
press a little volume of dialogues, by the use of 
which as a class reading-book it is believed that 
children will unconsciously and pleasantly gain 
some knowledge of the earth’s surface and move- 
ment. ‘Glimpses of the Globe,’ as the volume 
is named, is by the author of some hints on 
school management, entitled ‘The Teacher,’ 
which were published last year by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Tue following arrangements have been made 
for the lectures after Easter at the Royal 
Institution :—Tuesdays: Prof. Huxley, two 
lectures on Dogs, and the Problems connected 
with them; Mr. R. H. Scott, four lectures on 
Wind and Weather; Mr. J. Fiske, three lectures 
on American Political Ideas viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal History. Thursdays: 
Prof. Tyndall, six lectures on Light as a Mode 
of Motion ; Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids, three lec- 
tures on the Sacred Books of the Early Bud- 
dhists. Saturdays: Mr. J. Sully, three lectures 
on Art and Vision; Prof. H. Morley, five lec- 
tures on the Dramatists before Shakspeare, from 
the Origin of the English Drama to the Year 
of the Death of Marlowe (1593). The Friday 
evening meetings will be resumed on April 9th 
by Prof. Huxley ‘On the Coming of Age of the 
“*Origin of Species.”’ Succeeding discourses 
will probably be given by M. E. Renan, Mr. 
W. H. Pollock, Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Mr. G. J. 
Romanes, Lord Reay, Mr. H. H. Statham, and 
Mr. F. Hueffer. 

SUPPLEMENTAL meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers by students of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers have been ap- 
pointed for the following Friday evenings, at 
7 o'clock, March 12th and 19th, and April 2nd, 
9th, and 16th, the papers to be read being : 
‘Storage Reservoirs,’ by Mr. W. C. Davies; 
“The Manufacture of Bessemer Steel Rails,’ by 
Mr. H. Allen ; ‘The Construction of Brick and 
Concrete Egg-shaped Sewers,’ by Mr. E. van 
Putten ; ‘Small! Motive Power,’ by Mr. H. 8. 
Hele Shaw ; ‘ Railway Tyres and Tyre Fasten- 
ings,’ by Mr. R. Read. Out of the Miller Fund 
the Council are prepared to award one scholar- 
ship in each year, not exceeding 40/. in value 
and tenable for three years, if a paper of ade- 
quate importance is received, as well as Miller 
prizes for other approved communications, and 
it has been intimated that a second series of 
meetings will be held if a sufficient number of 

suitable papers are sent in. 


Ir is proposed to hold at Liverpool a Loan 
Exhibition of Prehistoric Antiquities and Ethno- 
graphy, for the purpose of illustrating the 
natural history of primitive and unciv vilized 
man, and the various developments of culture 
peculiar to the different races of mankind. The 
exhibition will be held in the lower rooms of 
the Walker Art Gallery, the use of which has 
been granted by the kind permission of the 
Library and Museum Committee. Every care 
will be taken of the objects lent, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of the gentlemen on the General 
‘Committee will personally superintend the recep- 
tion and arrangement of the objects. The 
exhibition will be open about three months, free 
to the public. 

ANOTHER new planet, No. 214, was discovered 
by Herr Palisa at Pola on the ist inst. Tem- 
pora mutantur since John Keats expressed his 
pleasure at first perusing a work he admired in 
the lines :— 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


Four such bodies only had been discovered in 
the poet’s lifetime ; but now that two hundred 
and ten additional ones have been found, it is 





not possible to feel much enthusiasm at a new 
announcement of the kind. 

AccorDING to the approximate elements fur- 
nished by M. Liais, Director of the Observatory 
of Rio Janeiro, and transmitted to Paris by the 
Emperor of Brazil, the southern comet passed 
its perihelion on the 11th of February ; it is to 
be presumed it became rapidly fainter, as we 
have not heard of its being seen further north. 

Tue Russian Society for the Encouragement 
of Commerce have had laid before them a 
plan, formulated by a M. Golokhvastof, for con- 
structing a railway from the Obi river to 
Khaipudir Bay, in the Sea of Kara, with a view 
towards solving the question of communication 
between Siberia and Northern Europe. The 
proposed line would run from the mouth of the 
Valkara, a tributary on the left bank of the Obi, 
as far as Khaipudir Bay (68° N. latitude), a 
narrow creek or harbour in the Sea of Kara, dis- 
covered by a pilot of the name of Ivanof, and 
affording excellent anchorage for vessels. M. 
Golokhvastof estimates the expense of construc- 
tion of the line at 75,000 roubles per verst, or 
25,000,000 roubles in all, and he considers 
that this outlay would be defrayed by the car- 
riage of merchandise, which he estimates at 
30,000,000 puds per annum. 

A course of lectures to teachers of both sexes 
is being delivered at the Cowper Street Schools. 
The lectures consist of suggestions for develop- 
ing the elements of the science of daily life, by 
Mr. Twining, of Twickenham. Tickets may be 
obtained of Mr. W. Hudson, Economic Museum, 
Twickenham. 

Pror. A. Scaccut has recently made a com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences at 
Naples on a peculiar substance found by him 
in some Vesuvian lavas of the year 1631. He 
is disposed to regard this substance as a new 
metal, to which he proposes to give the name 
Vesbium, the ancient name of Vesuvius. 

M. L, CarLtetet brought before the Académie 
des Sciences, at the Séance of February 5th, a 
statement of some experiments on the compres- 
sion of gaseous mixtures. He states that it is 
very probable that under high pressure a gas 
and a fluid may mutually dissolve each other so 
as to form an homogeneous whole. This con- 
dition appears to have an important bearing on 
the phenomenon of forming crystallized carbon 
noticed by us recently. 

WE have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for last September. The 
principal contents are an analysis of the observa- 
tions of solar spots and protuberances made 
at Rome during the first half of 1879, compiled 
by Signor B. Barberi, and the continuation of 
the observations of the spots and facule in July, 
August, and September, by Profs. Tacchini and 
E. Millosevich. Prof. Zenger, of Prague, points 
out a remarkable correspondence between the 
times of terrestrial storms and those of the peri- 
helia of comets. 

M. Lecog DE BotsBaupRAN has been awarded 
by the Academy of Sciences of Paris the Lacaze 
prize for chemistry, for his discovery of the new 
metal gallium, and M. Leroux has received the 
Lacaze prize for physics, for his magneto-electric 
machines and his researches on peripolar induc- 
tion and on chronographs. 

Tue Rev. Eugene O'Meara, rector of New- 
castle-Lyons, county of Dublin, died on the 
20th of January. His papers on diatoms and 
sponges—he was the discoverer of several new 
forms—appear to demand this brief record of 
an active and useful life. 

Tue Annual Report of the Science Society 
of Dulwich College has been received. This 
Report contains several papers by the members. 
We would especially name one by Mr. Meldola 
on spectrum analysis. 

Mr. T. J. Parker, Demonstrator of Biology 
at South Kensington, has been appointed the 
Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, 
New Zealand, and curator of the museum. 








Pror. Aimé Wirz, of the Catholic University 
of Lille, publishes in the January number of 
the Revue des Questions Scientifiques an admir- 
able paper ‘Sur la Température du Soleil,’ 
which is carefully examined by M. Rossetti in 
Les Mondes of February 26th. 


In the Transactions of the Swedish Academy, 
Prof. Rubenson, of Stockholm, is publishing a 
catalogue of the auroras observed since 1536 in 
Sweden, with the view of establishing, we 
believe, the existence of a periodic law. 








FINE ARTS 


_— 

DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—General Exhibition 

of Water-Colour Drawings.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION, OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Admittance, ats Catalogue, 6d. 
R. . M‘NAIR, Sec. 





The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 
Daily from Ten till Six.—Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Galleries lighted at Dusk. 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
at ite Sold mies icon! each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 

gee det the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ * House of 
Calaphas,® e DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six. a 








Ancient and Modern Gold and Silver Smiths’ 
Vork in the South Kensington Museum. 
Described, with an Introduction, by J. H. 
Pollen. Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Gold and Silver Smiths’ Work. By J. H. 

Pollen. Illustrated. (Same publishers.) 
Tue second of these books is an abbreviated 
version of the Introduction to the former. 
The process of abridgment has been per- 
formed with tact and care by Mr. W. Maskell; 
and it is only needful to say that he has 
presented in a compact and popular form 
the essence of the larger work of Mr. Pollen. 
This new “‘ Handbook” is a capital book: 
its bulk will tax the capacity of no man’s 
pocket ; its price is small, and its contents 
will not overload any tolerable memory. 

Mr. Pollen has catalogued treasures of 
a class in which our national collection is 
exceptionally rich. Not the Green Vaults 
at Dresden, nor Cluny, nor the Museum 
at Madrid can boast of finer examples 
of the gold and silver smiths’ craft than 
are to be found at South Kensington. 
Those museums contain a greater number 
of rare, costly, and, historically speaking, 
precious instances ; but of examples of the 
various modes in which skill has been 
applied to give a greater than its intrinsic 
value to either of the noble metals, none 
of them possesses so many as the English 
one. This is easily explicable. A hundred 
accidents attended the formation of the con- 
tinental gatherings; but art and, generally 
speaking, art only was the motive animat- 
ing the English collectors, with Mr. J. C. 
Robinson at their head, to whom the world 
owes the sumptuous display to which Mr. 
Pollen’s volume is devoted. 

As an educational whole the South Ken- 
sington gathering has no rival, and Mr. 
Pollen’s catalogue is the key to it, or 
rather would be that key if space ‘had 
allowed the examples here described to be 
placed in the museum in chronological and 
ethnographical order. The examples need 
but a systematic arrangement to be even 
more precious than they are. It is owing, 
doubtless, to lack of space—certainly not to 
lack of organizing and systematizing power 
on the part of the curators—that, so far as 
works in gold and silver are concerned, 
South Kensington is less a ‘‘ museum” than 
a beautiful and dazzling trésor. The student 
must be already aware not only what 
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objects he ought to see, but of their place 
in the cases and of their history, before he 
can expect to gain all that may be gained. 

The good time will come when these works 
will be placed in the best order. Mean- 
while the labours of Mr. Pollen are none 
the less valuable. His descriptions are 
arranged according to the countries to which 
the objects belong. One of his indexes 
is intended for those who desire to find 
the accounts of, say, all the chalices, cups, 
hanaps, saltcellars, salvers, spoons, or 
vases in the museum; and another index 
gives the numbers borne by the objects 
severally. How the searcher is to find the 
objects themselves which are thus admirably 
catalogued we are at a loss to say; there is 
at present no grouping of a complete kind 
in the cases. The numbers are not con- 
secutive, nor would a chronological register 
of acquisitions much assist the visitor, who 
must, we suppose, inquire of the ever- 
courteous officials of the museum. 

Mr. Pollen’s elaborate Introduction is a 
perfect treasury of curious lore and strange 
antiquarian details. He supplies a clear 
and connected history of the art of the gold 
and silver smith in many countries and in 
all times, and accounts of several of the 
choicest relics which antiquity has be- 
queathed. The way in which this inherit- 
ance has descended refutes the remark of 
Sir Thomas Browne :— 

‘‘In sundry [some medizval] graves and 
sepulchres we meet with rings, coins, and 
chalices. Ancient [i.e., antique] frugality was 
so severe that they allowed no gold to attend 
the corpse, but only that which served to fasten 
their teeth.” 

And yet, a little further on, in ‘ Hydrio- 
taphia,’ the Norwich philosopher asserted 
of the aérial tomb of Trajan :— 

* He that lay in a golden urn eminently above 
the earth was not like to find the quiet of his 
bones.” 

This practice of plundering tombs Sir Thomas 
endeavoured to justify by asserting that 
“gold once out of the earth is no more due 
unto it; what was unreasonably committed to 
the ground is reasonably resumed from it.” 

Experience of a later date has confuted 
the assertion that 
‘he that looks for urns and old sepulchral 
relicks must not seek them in the ruins of 
temples, where no religion anciently placed 
them.” 

This remark is acute, but, to say nothing 
of what was discovered at Kertch and 
Mycenze, General Cesnola’s “find” at 
Kourium, the most extraordinary of modern 
discoveries of gold and silver smiths’ work, 
forms an exception to the dictum, which 
nevertheless had classical authority. Since 
Browne’s time, as Mr. Pollen reminds us, 
innumerable tombs have yielded a vast 
number of wreaths, earrings, chains, and 
coronets. Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Magna 
Grecia, and Spain have preserved abundance 
of personal as well as sacerdotal relics in 
gold and silver, most of them in tombs, 
such as Childerie’s at Tournay and Charle- 
magne’s at Aix. Much has been found in 
deposits made by men flying from their 
enemies ; such, for instance, were the Irish 
gold ornaments in bogs and crevices; such 
was the famous treasure discovered at Hildes- 
heim, now at Berlin. The superb Trea- 
sure of Petrossa, of pure gold, which is now 





at Bucharest, was found on the banks of the 
Argish in 1837; the even more important 
Treasure of Guarrazar, the greater portion 
of which is in the Hotel de Cluny, and com- 
prises the votive crowns of King Recesvin- 
thus and his followers, was hidden by men 
who fled before the Arab invaders of their 
country. 

Thus have descended to us the greater 
part of our relics of ancient art in the 
precious metals. Churches, especially in 
Germany, have retained a vast amount, 
which is, however, next to nothing compared 
with what must have been in ecclesiastical 
possession while every land in Europe was 
as wealthy as the French found Spain to be 
when, under Napoleon’s marshals, they 
plundered that country to their hearts’ con- 
tent, as M. Riaiio graphically described :— 

‘The French broke them [the caskets and 

reliquaries] to pieces to save time, and threw 
the relics into baskets which they left to the 
friars, and the gold and silver and precious 
stones they carried off, with a number of silver 
lamps and holy vessels, in ten camp waggons, 
escorted to Madrid [from the Escorial] by three 
hundred horse. . .. From the cathedral of Leon 
alone they carried away more than ten thousand 
pounds weight of old silver.” 
All of this, like the plate the English 
Royalists sacrificed for Charles I., was more 
or less artistic. So was the plate seized by 
the Revolutionary Committee of Paris on 
the death of Louis XVI., and that which was 
given up for State necessities by Frenchmen 
and Germans during the Seven Years’ War. 
It is a comfort, however, to know that by far 
the greater bulk of the latter was baroque art, 
and there is no need to mourn when Mr. 
Carlyle tells us that Frederick of Prussia 
melted the silver lustres of his ball-room, 
the music balcony of the same metal, and 
the costly mirror frames which his prudent 
father had caused to be made against a 
rainy day, not, perhaps, intending to facili- 
tate his son’s aggressions. 

Mr. Pollen gives many examples of the 
wealth of art and bullion which was in the 
hands of royal and noble personages from 
very early dates. Numerous instances are 
recorded of gold and silver being pledged to 
supply royal needs. For instance, Henry V. 
pawned his father’s crown in order to raise 
money for the war in France; Queen Eleanor 
borrowed money on her jewels from the 
Knights of the Temple in London; and 
Edward III. pawned all the jewels of his 
queen, even her crown, to say nothing of 
the person of the Earl of Derby; and his 
own crown remained at Cologne as security 
for 2,500/. till his subjects sent 30,000 packs 
of wool up the Rhine to redeem it. 

It is, within our limits, impossible to 
dwell on the art of the gold and silver 
objects at South Kensington. Generally 
speaking, they follow the style in vogue at 
the time they were made, and instances are 
not uncommon in which this was unfortunate, 
as with regard to the chdsses of the Christian 
cultus, objects which, for symbolic purposes 
rather than on any other account, were made 
to represent churches, or rather models of 
churches, so that instead of receiving appro- 
priate decorative forms they partook of 
architectural ones. It is to be noticed that 
in “150, ’72,” the museum number—a cup 
of silver attributed to Jamnitzer of Nurem- 
berg, an artificer of the sixteenth century— 
the South Kensington Museum possesses a 





beautiful work, the shape, enrichments, and 
general character of which accord very closely 
indeed with the like elements of the so-called 
“Cellini Cup” in the British Museum—a 
lovely work which has not one of the features 
of Cellini’s manner, although it has borne his 
name for a hundred years and more (see the 
capital illustration facing p. 153). Two other 
similar cups exist in the municipal collection 
at Nuremberg. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that these cups are all by the same 
artist. The museum possesses but two ex- 
amples of seals, a very important class of 
glyptic art works, and one of these is of the 
present century. It is a pity that Mr. 
Cripps’s book on ‘ Old English Plate,’ which 
we reviewed not long since, was not pub- 
lished in time to afford Mr. Pollen the 
latest information on that branch of his 
subject; nevertheless, he has availed himself 
of the remarks of Mr. O. Morgan. 








Notes and Memoranda respecting the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum’ of J. M. W. Turner. Written and 
Collected by the late John Pye; edited, with 
additional Observations, by J. L. Roget. (Van 
Voorst.)—Echoes of John Pye’s conversation 
led many outsiders to expect that among his 
papers would be found precious memoranda 
about Turner, and especially about the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum.’ Those acquainted with Pye knew 
better than to expect so much ; to ourselves he 
disclaimed the possession of more than dis- 
jointed notes on the ‘Liber’; indeed, the most 
important memoranda of this nature written by 
the old professor of chiaroscuro are those which 
accompanied his collection of the works to the 
Print Room. Of these Mr. Rawlinson has 
already printed the better portion in his capital 
Catalogue. Among Pye’s papers were some 
additional notes, which Mr. Roget has incor- 
porated with comments and anecdotic matters 
regarding Turner and his works, especially the 
‘Liber’ series. Of the latter he gives a clear 
history. Mr. Roget has thus compiled a 
most interesting and valuable book, such as 
no lover of Turner should neglect to obtain. 
These ‘‘ Notes” are valuable, not so much on 
account of the new and original matter they 
convey—although there is a good deal of that— 
as because they present the whole history in 
a succinct and intelligent form. Persons in the 
secret of some of these details—especially those 
concerned with the mysterious entrance of proof- 
prints into the market—will appreciate sundry 
humorous remarks to be found in the book. 
Of these some are due to the sardonic wit of 
truculent ‘‘ Master John Pye,” as Mr. Watts of 
the Reading Room delighted to call his visitor. 
We have not space to enter into these matters, 
still less need we deal with a few details in 
which Mr. Roget errs. Brief as the book is, 
it is redundant in two respects. In the first 
place, our author, while quoting Mr. Ruskin, 
takes the trouble to discuss the true character 
and value of those original drawings for the 
‘ Liber Studiorum’ which were recently removed 
from one of the public rooms in the National 
Gallery. It is stated (p. 6) that these works are 
‘‘not to be considered Turner drawings at all,” 
and ‘‘ thousands of the visitors to that institu- 
tion [the National Gallery] were unaware how 
inferior many of those drawings are to the 
finished engravings”; ‘‘the effect is inferior 
to that of the prints.” This is quite true 
in a few instances, not true, however, in 
respect to most of them; but it should have 
been accompanied by a statement that the 
drawings were made by Turner to express his 
ideas of the composition of masses of form, and 
likewise, in many cases, of light and shade, and 
chiaroscuro. Above all, he conveyed by their 
means the pathetic impression intended, and 
thus elicited that very precious element of the 
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whole—the sentiment. On these grounds not 
only are these examples of great value, but they 
are truly ‘‘ Turner drawings” in a very noble 
sense of the term. Another redundancy is a 
wearisome discassion of the meaning of the 
initials ‘‘ E. P.,” which were affixed by Turner 
to a certain category of the ‘Liber’ prints. 
Really no one need care whether these letters 
meant ‘‘ Elegant Pastoral” or ‘‘ Epic Pastoral.” 

Handbook to the Cathedrals of England: St. 
Paul’s. Illustrated. (Murray.)—Having com- 
pleted the series of Gothic cathedrals in Eng- 
land, Mr. Murray has turned to St. Paul's. 
Thus, until Truro Cathedral is built, the tale of 
great churches is complete. St. Alban’s, being 
neither old nor new, has already been illustrated 
in one of the well-known series of stone-coloured 
volumes of which the latest instalment is before 
us. This book is, so far as the historical part 
is concerned, an abridged edition of Dean 
Milman’s ‘ Annals of St. Paul’s,’ and additional 
matter relating to the architecture is supplied 
from Mr. Longman’s ‘ History of the Three 
Cathedrals of St. Paul in London.’ Biographies 
of the bishops are added. The work is good 
so far as it goes. The reader will miss his- 
torical and architectural details of the second 
cathedral on Ludgate Hill, which was probably 
the most interesting building in England 
after Westminster Abbey. Much more should 
have been said on this subject ; and we can- 
not accept the compiler’s criticism on the 
architecture of that once magnificent structure. 
There are one or two omissions, ¢.g., an account 
of Wren’s impressions when he saw that ugly 
piece of engineering—a mere series of graceless 
arches, ill proportioned, coarse, and heavy 
—which is now called the east crypt, near the 
lovely Gothic church of St. Faith, the sub- 
church to St. Paul’s. The name of the sculptor 
of the Wellington Monument is not given, an 
almost incredible omission. There is no history 
of the truncating of this magnificent memorial 
of the genius and devotion of A. Stevens, and 
of the ignominious relegation of his work to 
the position which, not for long, we hope, it 
now occupies. 

The Famous Parks and Gardens of the World 
Described and Illustrated (Nelson & Sons) is not 
merely a very pretty drawing-room book, though 
that it certainly is, but it contains a good deal 
of very useful information. In fact, it is so 
good that we feel half annoyed with it for not 
being more complete. ‘‘The picture might 
have been better if the painter had taken more 
pains ” is the well-known canon of criticism in 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ and it comes to mind 
in reviewing a book like this. If the author 
had been only a little more painstaking and 
thorough he might have produced a work of 
permanent value, a book not only for the draw- 
ing-room table, but for the library shelf. As it 
is, it cannot compare, for purposes of reference, 
with Loudon’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening.’ 
Nevertheless, the illustrations are generally 
extremely graceful, the letter-press is interest- 
ing, and, what is not usual in books of this 
class, there is a very tolerable index. 

WE have received from Messrs. Virtue & Co. 
Part I. of Remnants of Old Wolverhampton 
(Wolverhampton, Fullwood & Hillier), compris- 
ing etchings of ancient buildings in the big, 
ugly, and foul capital of the Black Country by 
Mr. J. Fullwood, with letter-press by ‘‘E. B.” 
‘rhe etchings, although very amateurish and not 
free from considerable errors in perspective, are 
neat and clear, and they are valuable as records 
of structures that have gone or are likely to go 
to ruin. The work is to be in twenty-five parts, 
and should be acceptable to local and other 
antiquaries. 

WE have received from Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. the first number of the South Kensington 
Musewm, an illustrated periodical, of the pub- 
lication of which we spoke last week. It is 
designed to contain etchings and engravings of 
many of the most important objects of the 











museum, and will appear monthly, with eight 
illustrations and descriptions; the plates are 
to be sold separately. The engravings are 
neat and good enough for popular purposes, 
but hardly careful or searching enough to serve 
as instructive examples of practical value for 
workmen. Theyare nicememorarda, not studies, 
nor such as an art student would make in his 
study-book. Bound ina cover with india-rubber, 
the magazine is already going to pieces. The 
letter-press is tersely and intelligently written, 
with an instructive object. 





FOREIGN ART PUBLICATIONS. 

Histoire de la Gravure. Par Georges Duplessis. 
(Paris, Hachette & Ci*.)—It is a hopeful sign 
when a work of this character is sent forth by 
the publishers of distinctly popular publications. 
Equally so is it that M. Duplessis should devote 
himself to giving a popular account of the 
treasures of the department of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in which he holds a distinguished 
position. For there is unquestionably no surer 
education for taste and eye than the master- 
pieces of the old engravers. A public educated 
to their standard will not tolerate mediocrity in 
the illustrations of the books of its own time ; 
and also, while the demand for trashy engrav- 
ings is decreased, the desire for what is truly 


excellent will be enormously increased. Here, 
as elsewhere, appetite grows by what it 


feeds on; a gallery of pictures can only be 
possessed by the few, but good art in the 
form of engravings is within the reach of all. 
Therefore it is to the interest alike of artists and 
publishers to foster the taste for the best. The 
relish for genuine art once acquired in the 
individual never decays; it is only the trivial 
and commonplace that pall on the jaded 
appetite or unawakened interest. M. Duplessis 
has divided his subject into a history of the 
various schools of Italy, Spain, Germany, the 
Low Countries, England, and France. It was of 
course only possible within the limit of a single 
volume to give a summary view of the art of 
engraving, so that the book is rather for the 
general reader than the advanced student. The 
former will be considerably helped by the illus- 
trations, which are mostly fac-similes by M. 
Arnaud Durand’s process. It is only to be 
regretted there are so few. Adequately to 
represent the various masters the number 
seventy-three—ought to have been atleast quad- 
rupled. It is to be desired this may be done ina 
future edition, when also some omissions in the 
text may be supplied. For instance, the account 
of engraving in England is singularly meagre, 
important periods and styles being altogether 
omitted. In the most rapid sketch of the Dutch 
school at least mention ought to have been made 
of the remarkable works of Count Goudt. So of 
the French, while living etchers are noticed, 
Mézyon and Millet are ignored. Again, in the 
enumeration of the works of Botticelli his master- 
piece of the Assumption finds no place. Respect- 
ing the ‘‘Quatriregio del Decorso della vita 
humana di Messer Federico (Frezzi): Firenze, 
M.D.viul.,’ M. Duplessis states there are not 
less than 125 engravings ; we should much like 
to see the copy containing that number and _ not 
to find that the same subject had been counted 
wice over. And if he had applied to the 
Keeper of the Prints at the British Museum 
or to the Director of the Berlin Kupferstich- 
kabinets, they would have readily solved the 
enigma of the L. V.—though perhaps this would 
be a delicate question to put to Dr. Lippmann, 
since we believe his department has not yet 
succeeded in obtaining a copy of the work. 
However, the omissions and shortcomings are 
probably the result of haste and the desire to 
have the book in the market for the Christmas 
season. Altogether it is a work creditable alike 
to author and publisher, and is of a class that 
cannot be spread too widely. 
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vierten bis ins Sechzehnte Jahrhundert. Von 
Wilhelm Liibke. 2 vols. (Stuttgart, Ebner & 
Seubert. )—The inexhaustible interest felt in all 
that pertains to Italian art is shown by the 
constant supply of histories, biographies, and 
monographs that pours forth from our own 
and continental presses. And what is the 
more remarkable, the supply does not keep 
pace with the demand, judging from the fact 
that a copy of Messrs. Cavalcaselle and Crowe’s 
work is to be obtained with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and only at a considerably increased price. 
Facts like these both cheer and justify those 
who have devoted their energies to spreading 
the knowledge of art. They indicate that it 
may yet be possible not only for the cultivated, 
but for the artisan and mechanic of the nine- 
teenth century, to possess the same artistic 
instinct as those of the Middle Ages and imme- 
diately succeeding period. A not less hopeful 
sign is the increasing general excellence which 
characterizes modern art literature. A scientific 
age demands that art criticism also be treated as 
an exact science. The generalities and some- 
what ponderous platitudes of Reynolds find but 
small acceptance from those whose knowledge of 
art is not confined to that of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It will probably happen 
that, as art knowledge deepens, criticism may 
diminish. The crowds which passed through 
Leonardo da Vinci’s studio when he exhibited 
his cartoon of the Virgin and St. Anna had 
little need of the professional critic to point out 
its beauties. But certainly that time has not 
yet arrived; the feeling of the instability of 
their judgment and deficient education of the 
eye naturally induces the public who seek en- 
joyment in art to consult the opinion of those 
who have made it their study. ‘The movement 
which will most help to diffuse a genuine know- 
ledge of art is the system which has prevailed 
for some time in Germany, and is now being 
adopted here, of making art a part of general 
education. The practical instruction given by 
Messrs. Poynter and Legros, and lectures on 
the history of art delivered by such men 
as Messrs. Colvin and Richmond at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and by Mr. William Morris 
to more general audiences and working 
men, cannot fail to have an important in- 
fluence on the generation rising to maturity. 
The distinguished statesmen or noble lords 
who have to make after-dinner speeches 
at artistic banquets will no longer think it 


becoming to preface their remarks with 
the statement that they are profoundly 


ignorant of the subject which is the occupa- 
tion of their hosts. They may even arrive 
at a truer judgment than their ancestors 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
who were proud to be thought to possess taste, 
and who in many instances did possess it to 
a very high degree, as the splendid private 
collections of England bear witness. If what 
we have supposed should happen here, it will 
in a great measure be owing to the labours of 
such men as those we have mentioned above. 
Certainly their confréres in Germany have 
worked with eminent success, as may be seen 
by the :atelligent interest in art shown by the 
average Teuton. Among the art professors who 
do not lecture specially to professional students 
is Herr Liibke, whose history of Italian paint- 
ing has recently appeared. Herr Liibke admits 
his indebtedness to Burckhardt’s ‘ Cicerone,’ 
Cavaleaselle and Crowe, and other works, but 
scates that he has formed his judgment on 
the careful examination of the frescoes and 
pictures in repeated journeys to Italy. He 
gives a clear and succinct account of the various 
schools, particularizing the more important pic- 
tures of the most distinguished masters, and 
noting the influences that have shaped their 
form. His style is graphic, and he shows a 
thorough appreciation of the works he describes. 
Altogether, any one having gone through his 
two volumes will have acquired an excellent 
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knowledge of the course of Italian art. Future 
lecturers will find a valuable model in Herr 
Liibke’s book, always supposing that, like him, 
they have acquired a personal acquaintance with 
the pictures themselves. The volumes are 
copiously illustrated, but the praise due to 
the letter-press cannot be extended to the 
woodcuts. These are cold and mechanical, 
inferior in expression and all genuine artistic 
qualities to the best English woodcuts. 
may at most be accepted as reminders of the 
composition and arrangement of the pictures. 
And it is to be regretted that they do not seem 
to have been made expressly for the work ; some 
we remember to have seen in ‘ Kunst und 
Kunstler des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit.’ 

Tue Salon Iilustré de 1879 (Paris, Baschet ; 
London, British and Foreign Artists’ Associa- 
tion) is published under the direction of M. 

. G. Dumas, and comprises two hundred 
reproductions from sketches made by the 
artists themselves from their paintings and 
sculptures shown last year in the Palais de 
l'Industrie, besides sixteen autographic etch- 
ings of greater merit from as many pictures. 
This publication is in two octavo portfolios, 
enriched by a cleverly designed pattern in 
the manner of his country by Yamamoto, the 
Japanese artist, stamped in red on gold. The 
engravings are accompanied by original verses, 
explanatory and illustrative, by various writers, 
some of whom are noteworthy: these verses 
are of very unequal merit and value, but they 
all exhibit more or less of character and spirit. 
Like them the drawings are extremely unequal, 
but nearly all are spirited, and, however in- 
complete some of them may be, have spon- 
taneity enough to recall one or more of the 
striking qualities of the pictures and sculptures. 
We miss a considerable proportion of the more 
important pictures in the Salon, but there are 
not a few admirable examples. To M. Dumas 
has occurred the happy idea of extending the 
scope of the ‘ Catalogue Ilustré,’ which, published 
before the opening of the Salon, must needs be 
imperfect. The notion of issuing illustrated 
catalogues is as old as the days of Diderot 
(1759-81), and it has been put in practice in this 
country by Mr. Blackburn and others. The‘ Salon 
Illustré’ is more valuable than any of these on 
account of the etchings, several of which are 
first rate, especially those by MM. C. Beauverie 
{an orchard in flower), C. ¥. Gaillard, H. Dau- 
bigny, G. Wagner, Desboutin, and Barillot. A 
second version of M. Bonnat’s ‘ Victor Hugo’ is 
intensely spirited and good. The pictures illus- 
trated are works of MM. Appian, Bastien- 
Lepage, Berne-Bellecour, Bernier, Bonvin, Bou- 
guereau, J. Breton, Butin, Detaille, Hanoteau, 
and others. The writers of the verses are, with 
others, MM. Erckmann and Chatrian, A. Des 
Essarts, A. Houssaye, and A. Silvestre. 

DL Art Ancien et Moderne a Exposition de 1878. 
2 vols. (Paris, Quantin. )}—These two handsomely 
printed volumes consist of a series of articles 
which first appeared in the Gazette des Beawe- 
Arts. They are light and pleasant, giving 
sketches, or rather impressions, of the various 
classes and collections of works of art, and will ad- 
mirably serve to remind the general reader of the 
treasures of the Exhibition. He will also receive 
aid from the copious illustrations, which merit 
the same praise as the letter-press. It is to be 
regretted they were not all executed expressly for 
the book, the woodcut illustrations of the Eng- 
lish pictures having previously done duty in Mr. 
Blackburn’s catalogues, while some of the etch- 
ings are very old friends indeed. The exchange 
of international courtesies is eminently to 
be desired, only we would rather it assumed 
some other form than that of well-worn wood 
blocks or dilapidated steel plates. We wonder 
some enterprising publisher does not announce 
that his illustrations only appear in their re- 
spective volumes and are then destroyed. He 
would certainly secure many purchasers who are 
now chary of illustrated dooks. 


They- 





KAULBACH, 


In the recently published re-edition of that 
fascinating book, ‘The Art-Student in Munich,’ 
by Mrs. Howitt-Watts, we find several details, 
forming a kind of appendix to the original work, 
regarding the painter Kaulbach—the object of 
Mrs. Watts’s extreme admiration—in the closing 
days of his career. 

Mrs. Watts and her husband visited Munich 
in the autumn of 1873. They called at Kaulbach’s 
studio in the Academy building, and he opened 
his door to them : ‘‘not so thin as of old is he, 
but much greyer.” After a moment he recog- 
nized the lady, his old pupil of 1851-2, and was 
charmingly cordial to both his visitors. He 
was at this date engaged on a cartoon of ‘ the 
German St. Michael descending to destroy his 
enemies, Imperialism, Jesuitism, Infidelity, and 
the Papacy ’—a work of fervent patriotism, not 
unmixed with satire. There were also some 
strikingly invented episodes of the Deluge. He 
invited them to a three o'clock tea in_ his 
house near the English Garden ; and here Mrs. 
Watts renewed her acquaintance with the noble- 
natured Mrs. Kaulbach, and found the painter’s 
children grown up (one of them, Herrmann, is 
now himself an admired painter, author of ‘ The 
Death of Mozart,’ &c.) and a new generation of 
grandchildren. Kaulbach’s adieu on this occa- 
sion was kindly and sad. ‘‘‘ Ah, those were 
good old days!’ said the master. ‘ But—but— 
in those days I was ambitious ; I was sick with 
ambition. I have now gained all that I strove 
after, and I have found it—nothing.’” 

On the following day Mr. and Mrs. Watts 
dined with the Kaulbach family and one or two 
intimate friends, ‘‘in a charming Saal of the 
Alt-deutsch character—a Van Eyck room,” full 
of objects of art and virti. It was an evening 
of exquisite enjoyment. ‘‘ You will come again 
and draw in the studio?” were the painter's 
parting words. 

Next we come to April 8th, 1874, when Mrs. 
Watts (now in her London home again) had 
a distressingly vivid dream ‘‘of a vast scythe 
which a colossal shadow-arm moved hither and 
thither.” When the newspaper was inspected 
it was found to contain an announcement that 
Kaulbach had been seized with cholera, and 
immediately afterwards followed the news of his 
death. He was the very last victim in Munich 
of the epidemic. By a letter from his son Mrs. 
Watts subsequently learned that the painter 
had been deterred by a slight pain in one foot 
from joining some of the family at Botzen. 
Before any of them could return at the summons 
of his wife, Kaulbach was dead. ‘* He had even 
laughed at the idea that he, who had no fear at 
all of the cholera, should have been seized by it. 
He fell asleep without pain, with a smile upon 
his lips, at eight o’clock in the evening.” 

In the following year, 1875, Mrs. Watts once 
more saw Mrs. Kaulbach in Munich. ‘‘She 
was going to build a Kanlbach museum in the 
garden, wherein to preserve his almost countless 
designs, drawings, and sketches, together with 
such cartoons as had not been purchased for 
public galleries. She would build in connexion 
with this a studio for her son. She was collect- 
ing material to write the life of her husband.” 
Mrs. Kaulbach showed Mrs. Watts a photograph 
portrait of the painter at the age of twenty-one, 
and said, commenting on the expression of this 
head, ‘‘ It is impossible to convey an adequate 
idea of the Lrnst which existed in his character.” 
The ‘St. Michael,’ completed about Christmas 
1873, proved to be his last work. His final 
words, immediately before his death, when his 
wife proposed that his children should be sent 
for from Botzen, had been : ‘‘ No; wait. It will 
be something worth the telling to say that I have 
fought with the giant Cholera, and won.” 

Mrs. Watts supplies also a translation of a 
“* critical and biographical analysis of the works 
and life of Kaulbach by a distinguished critic,” 
Herrmann Becker, which is worth reading. The 





painter was born in 1805, at Arolsen in West- 
phalia, the birthplace of the sculptor Rauch as 
well; his father was a watchmaker, goldsmith, 
and engraver. W. M. R. 


THE STANDING OBELISK OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Art one period of his reign, probably towards 
the close, Thothmes III., the great monarch of 
the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, whose power 
extended from the confines of India to the islands 
of the Mediterranean and to the limits of equa- 
torial Africa, erected several obelisks, to evince the 
greatness of his power or the depth of his piety, 
at Thebes and Heliopolis. Heliopolis was one 
of the great cities of Egypt, and divided the 
honours of a capital with the older Memphis, 
the site of the court of the fourth and subse- 
quent dynasties, and Thebes, which, founded at 
the eleventh dynasty, rose to be the capital of 
the eighteenth dynasty and those immediately 
succeeding. Heliopolis is known in the Egyp- 
tian texts as the city par excellence of obelisks, 
and the sole survivor still erect, which dates from 
the twelfth dynasty, shows they adorned the 
shrine of the god Tum. With the series of obe- 
lisks of Thothmes III. it is not the question here 
to deal, as a long and exhaustive essay on those 
monuments would take up too much space. It 
is the question of the obelisks of Alexandria, 
two of which—one erect, the other fallen—for- 
merly remained on the site of the ancient port. 
The fallen one was removed to England in 
1877, and erected on the Embankment, and an 
account of it was given in the Athenewm of that 
year. As the obelisk formerly erect is on its way 
to America, some account of it will not be inappro- 
priate, as well as a translation of the four sides 
of the obelisk so far as they can be made out, 
which will contain some addition to that of M. 
Chabas contained in the little work of Mr. 
W. R. Cooper on obelisks. 

Since the revival of learning, the obelisks of 
Alexandria had attracted the notice of students 
and travellers. During the sixteenth century 
Pierre du Balon, Thevenot, Le Brun, Radzivil, 
Evesham, Sandys, and Pietro de la Valle men- 
tion these obelisks, as the Arab Edrizi had 
done in the middle of the twelfth century; in 
the seventeenth century Bremond and Mon- 
conys. At the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century Paul Lucas saw these obelisks ; 
Le- Maire, Dominique Jauna, the Baron de 
Tott, Van Egmont, Heyman, Pococke, and 
Savary had visited them ; but the traveller who 
best described them was Norden, who gave a 
minute description. They existed then amidst 
the ruins of an edifice made of marble, granite, 
and verd antique, supposed to be either the 
palace of Alexander, an edifice erected by the 
Ptolemies, or the palace of Cwsar. The obe- 
lisks popularly attributed to Cleopatra and 
called her needles were, however, not erected 
by Cleopatra, but in the reign of Augustus, in 
his seventh year, B.c. 24-23, reckoning the first 
Egyptian regnal year B.c, 30, in which Cleopatra 
died. This appears from the inscription found 
by Mr. Dixon on the bronze crab or scorpion 
placed under the erect obelisk, four of which sup- 
ported it upon its base. They had. been already 
seen, but not perfectly recognized, by the 
Baron de Tott. The four sides of the obelisk 
nearly faced to the points of the compass, and, 
from the construction of the pavement, the lines 
discovered by Mr. Dixon show that they had been 
used as gnomons. A concave dial also, with Greek 
ciphers, not earlier than Augustus, was found at 
the base of one of the Alexandrian obelisks, and 
presented in 1852 by Mr. J. Scott Tucker to the 
British Museum. There is some discrepancy 
between the inscriptions on the north and west 
sides as given by Norden and others. It seems 
that these two sides, which are turned towards 
the Mediterranean, are the most destroyed by’ 
sea air. The inscriptions on the more perfect 
sides have been repeatedly published by Kircher, 
in the ‘Description de I’Kgypte,’ and Cham- 
pollion in his ‘Monuments.’ The most com- 
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plete copy, however, is that supplied in Burton’s | 


‘Excerpta,’ pl. lii., which gives the four sides 
and has been collated with the others. 

The pyramidion on the first side has the fol- 
lowing representation. On the right side is 
Thothmes III., represented as a_ sphinx, 
seated on a pylon or pedestal, the same as forms 
the so-called standard, facing to the right. In 
both hands he holds a jar of wine, and the 
inscription on the pedestal calls him ‘‘ the 
powerful bull crowned in the city of Western 
Thebes, the son of the Sun, Tahutimes 
[Thothmes],” and in the area is “‘ makes a gift 
of wine.” Before him is the god Ra, Helios, or 
the Sun, hawk-headed, wearing a disc, seated 
on a throne, holding a dog-headed sceptre in his 
right hand and an emblem of life in his left. 
Ra faces to the left hand. Above their heads is 
“‘ Haremakhu [Harmachis, a form of Horus, or 
the sun on the horizon], the great god, lord of the 
heaven,” which is followed by ‘‘ he [Harmachis] 
gives all life to the good god, the lord of the two 
countries, Men-kheper-ra [Thothmes III. ].” 

Each side of this obelisk is decorated with 
three perpendicular lines of hieroglyphs, the cen- 
tral one on each side being that of Thothmes III., 
who first set up the obelisk at Heliopolis. The 
side lines, those to the right and left, were 
added by Rameses II. of the nineteenth dynasty, 
the supposed Sesostris, but how or when does 
not appear—probably they were placed upon 
it before it was erected; and the monument 
may have been left unfinished at the death of 
Thothmes III., and completed long after by his 
successor, or the lateral lines may have been 
placed on the monument long after its erection, 
and when upright, by placing a scaffolding round 
it on which the masons stood and worked. 

Central line. 

The Horus, the powerful bull, crowned in Western 
Thebes, the lord of diadems, whose kingdom is as 
extensive as the Sun’s in heaven. Tum, the lord of 
Heliopolis, the son of his race, he has caused him 
to be born, Tahutimes [Thothmes III.]. They [the 
gods] made him a great abode in their own beauty, 
knowing what should be, that he should make his 
dominion extend as the Sun for ages, the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Men-kheper-ra 4 ge 
oe beloved of Tum, the great god, and his circle 
of the gods, giver of all life, stability, and power, 
like the Sun for ever. 

Right line. 

The Horus, the powerful bull, beloved of Ra, king 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, Usermara, approved of 
the Sun, the Sun produced by the gods, holding the 
two countries, son of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved 
of Amen, the beautiful youth much beloved, like 
the disc of the Sun gleaming from the horizon, 
lord of the two countries, Usermara, approved of 
the Sun, son of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved of 
Amen, glory of Tum, giver of life. 

Left line. 

The Horus, the powerful bull, son of Kheper [a 

form of Ra], the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Usermara, approved of the Sun, the golden hawk, 
rich in years, greatest of the powerful, son of the 
Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved of Amen, he has pro- 
ceeded from the body [of the Sun] to take the 
diadems, to be the sole lord, the lord of the two 
countries, Usermara, approved of the Sun, glory of 
Tum, like the Sun. 
In this inscription, as in the others, the last 
words of each line read *‘ Giver of eternal life, 
like the Sun.” There are two horizontal lines 
at the base, titles of Rameses II. This side 
has, in smaller characters, ‘‘ King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Kherp-kheper-ra, approved of 
the Sun, son of the Sun, Uasarkan [I.],” or 
else of Seti II. At least, so I restore it. 

The second side, like the first, has :— 

Central line. 

The Horus, rejoicing in the crown of Upper Egypt, 
beloved of the Sun, king of Upperand Lower Egypt, 
Men-kheper-ra, the golden hawk, delighting in power, 
striker of the rulers of foreign lands, taking them,as 
his father Ra [the Sun] has ordered him power over 
all lands, his scimitar victorious by the power of his 

‘hands, enlarging the frontiers of Egypt, son of the 
Sun, Thothmes [III.], giver of life, like the Sun, 
lord immortal. 


Left line. 
The Horus, the mighty bull, beloved of Truth, 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, lord of festivals of 





thirty years, like his father Ptah Tatanen, son of the 


| Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved of Amen, the Sun pro- 


duced him to make festivals in Annu [the Heliopolis] 
to supply the temples, he produced him lord of 
the two countries, Usermara, son of the Sun, Ra- 
messu [II.], beloved of Amen, all health and life, 
like the Sun. 

; Right line. ; 

The mighty bull, son of Tatanen, the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Usermara, approved of the Sun, 
the lord of diadems, ruler of Kgypt, chastiser of 
foreign lands, son of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved 
of Amen, the monarch victorious by his hands in 
every land, taking the whole of every land, the 
lord of the two countries, the son of the Sun, Ra- 
messu [II.], beloved of Amen, life, heaith, and 
strength, like the Sun. 

There is on this side ‘‘ Kherp-kheper-ra, ap- 
proved of the Sun, son of the Sun, Uasar- 
kan [I.].” 

Third side, pyramidion as before. Thothmes 
III., as a sphinx, to the right on a pylon; on 
the left, Tum, seated on a throne, holding sceptre 
and life; on the pedestal of sphinx, titles of 
Thothmes III. as before. In the area is “‘ gives 
a gift” of wine or milk. Above their heads, 
‘Tum, lord of Heliopolis, great god, lord of 
heaven”; and again, over the king, ‘‘ The good 
god, ruler of Heliopolis, king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Men-kheper-ra [Thothmes ITI.].” 

Central line. , 

The Horus, the mighty bull, crowned in the 
Thebaid, has adorned the house of the Sun [Ra], 
embellishing with the beauties of the disc of the 
Sun Heliopolis, done for the first time in...... 

_ Left line. ; 

The Horus, the mighty bull, beloved of Ra, king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Usermara, approved of the 
Sun, Sun produced by the gods holding the world, 
Ramessu [II.], beloved of Amen, beloved......never 
was done the like...... Heliopolis, he has set up his 
memorial before Atum, lord of the two countries, 
Usermara, approved of the Sun, son [of the Sun, 
Ramessu II., beloved of Amen, ] giver of life. 

Right line. 

The Horus, the mighty bull, son of Ra [the Sun], 
the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, the golden 
hawk, rich in years, greatest of the powerful, son 
of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved of Amen......lord 
of the two countries, Usermara, son of the Sun, 
Ramessu [II.], beloved of Amen, like the Sun. 

At the base two lines as before. There is the 
same prenomen of Uasarkan I. at the base here. 

The fourth side is also much mutilated. 


Central line. 

The Horus, the mighty bull, beloved of the Sun, 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Men-kheper-ra...... 
Right line. 

The Horus, the mighty bull, beloved of Truth, 
Usermara, lord of festivals of thirty years, like his 
father Ptah, lord of Truth [or Tatanen], son of the 
Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved of Amen, god of gods, 
star of the two worlds at......sun...... house...... in what 
is done lord of the two worlds, Usermara, approved 
of the Sun, son of the Sun, Ramessu [II.], beloved 


of Amen. 
Left line. 
Almost wholly illegible. 

E susie Userma]ra, approved of the Sun...... ee 
son of the Sun, Ramessu, beloved of Amen...... lord 
of the two countries, [Usermara, approved of the 
Sun, son of the Sun, Ramessu IL., beloved of Amen, | 
like the Sun, 

Round the base two lines, 
Rameses II., as before. 


with titles of 
S. Brrcu. 





SALES. 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops solc, 
last week, the following pictues and water- 
colour drawings. Pictures: G. Morland, Nancy 
Clark, as Idleness, 189/.; Lucy Roberts, as In- 
dustry (the companion), 147/. C. Stanfield, 
Brigands Gambling, 1361. W. Linnell, Changing 
Pastures, 1941. P. Graham, A Misty Morning, 
241/. E. W. Cooke, Running Ashore, Sche- 
veningen, 2361. Drawings: D. Cox, Bala Lake, 
561. J. Hardy, jun., Dead Game, 521. E. K. 
Johnson, A Garden Scene, 51/._ Birket Foster, 
Shoreham, 78. F. Tayler, Returning from 
Market, 65/.; Squire Western and Sophia, 57/.; 
The Boar Hunt, 1107. W. Hunt, Grapes and 
Pear, 186/. Copley Fielding, Near Ben Nevis, 
1571. L. Haghe, Interior of St. Beauvais, 
Ghent, 601. T. S$. Cooper, Summer-time, 58. ; 








In Canterbury Meadows, 741. R. Beavis, A 
Raid in Scotland, 1321. 

The following pictures were sold, for francs, 
last week in Paris: Claude, Port de Mer, 
4,200. Van der Heyde and A. Van der Velde, 
Riche Habitation Hollandaise, 3,005. Metsu, 
Le Déjeiner, 3,900. Teniers, Le Repas des 
Moissonneurs, 2,800; Tabagie Flamande, 4,115; 
Paysage, Soleil Couchant, 3,600. W. Van der 
Velde, La Flotte Hollandaise, 6,600. 








SFine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Mittats is painting a portrait of Mr. 
John Bright. 

Mr. F. Mapvox Brown has completed the 
cartoon for the third picture of the important 
series destined for the Town Hall, Manchester, 
the former two of which we have already 
described. The new work represents, on the 
same scale as the others, the ‘Expulsion of the 
Danes from Manchester’ by the army of Edward 
the Elder. The scene is the street of the ancient 
town, near a portal in the external wall, which 
is opened to permit the escape of the fugitives, 
and reveals the country landscape, a church, 
and trees. Under the arch is a group of Danes: 
among them a young soldier, falchion in hand, 
who is turning to threaten his adversaries, 
and a wounded lad, who levels his little bow 
and sends an arrow vengefully. Three of the 
marauders have tripped in their flight and 
fallen in a group near the gate ; one menaces 
his pursuers with a double-headed axe. They 
are followed by a body of men who are endea- 
vouring to carry off a wounded chief on an 
improvised litter, and, ‘‘ running the gauntlet” 
of missiles from the houses, cover him and 
themselves with their shields. Their leader 
carries the Raven standard, which is broken, 
and about to fall. The town dogs bark at them, 
and King Edward’s troops appear in hot pursuit 
in the distance. It is a design full of move- 
ment and passion, not without a spice of humour, 
and when the characteristic black dresses of 
the Danes supply the dominant element to the 
chiaroscuro in combination with the bright light 
and strong shadows of the effect, the picture 
cannot but be telling in the highest degree. 


THE Royal Academy Exhibition will be closed 
to-day (Saturday). The Grosvenor Exhibition 
will be closed on the 31st inst.; a collection of 
modern pictures in oil will be opened in the 
same gallery on the Ist of May. 


Mr. Atma TapeMa is engaged on a new ver- 
sion of his noble design ‘ Fredegonda.’ 


THE private view of the Exhibition of the 
Society of British Artists is appointed for 
Saturday, the 20th inst. The public will be 
admitted on the following Monday. 


Mr. M‘Leay’s sixteenth annual Exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures by Artists of the British and 
Foreign Schools will be opened at his gallery on 
Monday, March 22nd. 


Mr. Wa ttis has just finished some important 
water-colour drawings: 1. ‘ Vespers, Cathedral 
of Bruges,’ canons in black and white dresses, 
standing in their stalls of dark wood, hold- 
ing their books of prayer, and facing the 
west, whence streams of orange light fall on 
their figures. At the side of one of the priests 
is an acolyte, in a rose-red and white dress, 
which supplies the high contrasting note to the 
scheme of colour of a powerful study in rich 
brown and black. 2. ‘The Fish Market at 
Bruges,’ numerous figures gathered in an open 
space in the misty morning sunlight, and busily 
bargaining and talking. 3. ‘ Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ the scene of which is a 
garret, where a young man, strongly resembling 
Goldsmith, is seated at a table writing, and sump- 
tuously clad in a peach-blossom suit, to which 
are added a soiled shirt and dishevelled hose. 
As described in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
this appears to be ‘‘clean shirt day,” for a 
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pretty little child has just been bidden enter 
the room, so that, pushing the door back with 
her foot, she stands in the opening with the 
garment reverentially borne before her, and, 
turning her face sideways with charming 
espiéglerie, looks brightly at the inmate and 
conveys a demure ‘‘Good morning!” 4. ‘Old 
Friends,’ two gentlemen in costumes of the last 
century, seated near a window of an old room, 
which looks on a sunlit garden, deliberately 
enjoying their wine and tobacco, and gossiping 
about anything. It is a vivid piece of effect, 
and rich in colour of a vivid and strong order. 

Among the oddities of the day is the fact that 
a London house-agent has ‘‘ for disposal” the 
Villa Michelangelo Buonarroti, near Florence, 
and announces to his artistic connexions that 
this is an ‘‘ interesting property, and likely to 
prove an attractive residence,” to say nothing 
of the questionable design, attributed to M. 
Angelo, which is on the wall and carefully pro- 
tected by shutters. 


A WELL-KNOWN French artist, M. E. Bayard, 
has lately drawn thirty original designs to illus- 
trate the dramatic works of Molitre. These 
drawings have been bought by M. H. Borde, 
and they are to be engraved for sale by eminent 
engravers. 

Mr. Horman Hont has promised the Society 
of Arts a paper on the materials used by artists 
in the present day as compared with those 
employed by the old masters. The date for the 
reading of the paper is fixed for April 21st. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay will take the chair. 

A proposaL has been made by some of the 
members of the Royal Institution, Manchester, 
to hand it over to the Corporation of that city, 
with the object of forming a basis for the pro- 
posed new art gallery. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a third edition, revised, of Mr. Stephens’s 
‘Memoirs of Sir E. Landseer,’ a member of the 
series called ‘‘ The Great Artists.” 


M. De Nevvitte’s picture, ‘The Defence of 
Rorke’s Drift,’ will be on private view to-day, 
and will be placed before the public on Monday 
next at 148, New Bond Street. 

Tue following note differs from the text- 
books :—‘‘In your notice of ‘Female Royal 
Academicians’ you speak of Angelica Kauff- 
mann as a Swiss, born at Coire, in the Grisons. 
There is some mistake here. A few years ago 
I visited her birthplace, the picturesque village 
of Schwartzenberg, in the Bregenzer Wald, be- 
longing to Austria. In the church is a medal- 
lion bust of Angelica, of Italian workmanship, 
in marble ; below is an inscription, of which I 
send you a copy as it was taken down in my 
note-book. The present representative of the 
Kauifmann family lives in the village, and a 
room in his house is hung round with pictures 
from her hand, one a portrait of herself. He 
possesses also other relics, including her diploma 
as a member of the ‘ Accademia del Disegno, di 
Pittura,’ &c., ‘in Roma,’ dated May 8th, 1765. 
This document describes her as of ‘ Bregenza, 
in Germania.’ JostaH GILBERT. 


“*P.S.—The words of the inscription are most 
curiously run together, but I believe are cor- 
rectly copied :— 

Deredlenam V. Nov. MDCCCVIT 
Im LxvI jahre ihres alters in Rom 
Gestorben Frau Angelica Kauffmann 
Der Ersteninder Mahlerkunst der 
Grossen Wohltheterinder Armen 
Und Kirche zu Schwartzenberg, der 
Zierde ihres Vaterland des Zum steten 
Andenken Von ihren Freunden under 
Bendank vollstgewidmet, den x11 Juni, 
MDCCCIX. 
Sie war als Mensch als Christ 
Als Kunstler gross ane Erden 
Willst du Hie, und dort, dir und 
Andern nutzlich werden ? 
Wie sie Ehre Ruhm Reichtum 
Ruh Vergniigen haben ? 
Schetze Tugend, Beniitz Talent 
Des Schopfers gaben.” 


TAKE this note from ‘ Memoirs of the Royal 
Academicians,’ 1796, by ‘‘ Anthony Pasquin 









(Williams), Esq. ,” in addition to what we wrote 
on Angelica Kauffmann:—‘‘At the age of 
twenty-five she visited England, and, consi- 
dering her age and sex, burst upon the hemi- 
sphere of painting as a luminous wonder, as, inde- 
pendent of her immediate professional qualifica- 
tions, she can communicate her sentiments in 
seven languages, and is an adept in Musick ; 
connecting her beauty with her knowledge, and 
her sweet disposition with both, she is perhaps 
the most fascinating woman in Europe.” “ Pas- 
quin ” added, ‘‘ Nathaniel Dance was sighing at 
her feet, and rejected ; she is said to have quali- 
fied this repulsion, on the hope of becoming 
Lady Reynolds ; but the cold President was too 
abstracted in thought for the interests of the 
Paphian boy.” Whether, as she alleged, Miss 
Weston had anything to do with the steeling of 
the President’s heart against elegant Angelica 
cannot be decided. 


Tue Louvre has acquired two large vases 
of high archzeological interest, brought from 
Cervetri by M. F. Lenormant. They are 
archaic in style and of very ancient origin. On 
one of them is represented a lion attacking a 
chariot, suggesting Assyrian associations, and 
a combat between two ships of remarkable con- 
struction. The other displays two lions facing 
each other in the Asiatic manner, and two 
Greek myths, the birth of Pallas and the hunt- 
ing of the Calydonian boar. With these decora- 
tions is an Etruscan inscription of the most 
archaic character. The relics are attributed to 
the seventh century B.c. With the above, and 
from the same source, the Louvre has obtained 
various Greek terra-cottas, remains from Taren- 
tum of a fine style. 


Cort. ApoLF von SEvBERT, the German author 
and translator of foreign works, died recently at 
Cannstatt, in Wurtemberg, in his fifty-fifth year. 
His last translations were the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. He had not many months com- 
pleted his part in the second edition of Miiller’s 
‘Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexicon,’ to which he 
added much valuable information. 


Messrs. J. B. Nicnots & Sons have repub- 
lished, from the Archcologia, vol. xlvi., an ela- 
borate paper communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. James Fowler, ‘On the 
Decay in Glass, on the Composition and Texture 
of Glass, and the History of its Manufacture,’ 
with diagrams. From 1563, when B. Palissy 
was vexed by the decay of church windows 
in Poitou, which the medieval glaziers of 
the province attributed to the moon, to the 
delivery to the British Association by D. 
Brewster of his ‘Notes on the Decay of Glass,’ 
1860, and to the publication of various essays by 
the late Mr. Winston, the attention of students 
of many kinds has been attracted to the chief 
subject of this communication. No one has, 
however, done so much for it as Mr. Fowler, 
whose experience, practical knowledge, acumen, 
and research are admirably displayed in this 
well-digested essay, which we heartily recom- 
mend to all whom it may concern as by far 
the best treatise on the subject. Mr. Fowler 
considers the different modes of glass decay, and 
classifies different makes of the material, from 
the Egyptian to the current manufactures, not 
excluding that porcellaneous glass which was 
extensively produced during the Bronze Age. 
He has gathered a treasury of notes on the glass 
of antiquity. The most important portion of the 
essay is, of course, that devoted to medizeval 
church glass and its modern substitutes. Mr. 
Fowler has not neglected the art aspect of his 
subject ; he writes learnedly and with feeting on 
the chromatic qualities of stained glass ; he de- 
fines the several kinds of glass with neatness, 
precision, and skill ; he has first-rate taste, for he 
protests against ‘‘the pernicious pseudo-art of 
engraving and cutting [glass] in imitation of 
crystal” ; and he fairly enough denounces the 
deplorable mistakes of the late Mr. Winston, 
who actually advocated hazardous attempts at 





‘*cleaning” ancient glass. There are, says our 
author, ‘‘a sufficient number of very extremely 
shocking instances of the result of ‘cleaning’ 
windows of as late a date as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, even by careful hands.” 








MUSIC 
a 
MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

Beethoven depicted by his Contemporaries. By 
Ludwig Nohl. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Emily Hill. (Reeves.) 

Beethoven's Symphonies Critically Discussed. 
By Alexander Teetgen. (Same publisher.) 

The Literature of National Music. By Carl 
Engel. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

Form or Design in Music. By Oliveria 
Prescott. (Davison & Co.) 

In the preface to his interesting ‘ Letters 
and Recollections of Mendelssohn’ Ferdi- 
nand Hiller remarks that as photography 
gives us the most different portraits of the 
same man, each one recognizable but none 
exhaustive, so the various biographical traits 
contained in the recollections by his con- 
temporaries of any celebrated man, though 
each necessarily somewhat one-sided, will, 
when put together, bring to light the in- 
dividuality of the man in all its complete- 
ness and fulness of meaning. This pertinent 
comparison frequently and forcibly suggests 
itself during a perusal of Dr. Nohl’s book. 
There is, probably, no other work existing 
from which so clear an idea of Beethoven’s 
personality can be obtained; and in this case 
a knowledge of the man isa necessity for the 
thorough appreciation of his art work. Dr. 
Nohl has collected no fewer than forty-five 
different narratives relating to the great 
composer, some consisting only of a few 
sentences, while others extend over several 
pages. The whole of these are arranged, as 
far as possible, in chronological order, so 
that the opportunity is afforded of tracing 
Beethoven’s career almost from the cradle to 
the grave. Several of the sketches, such as 
Bettina’s account in her letter to Goethe, 
and Friedrich Rochlitz’s letter to Hirtel, 
given in the fourth volume of his ‘ Fiir 
Freunde der Tonkunst,’ are already familiar 
to musicians, but the large majority are 
collected here for the first time. The general 
impression produced on the reader will 
certainly be one of admiration for the per- 
fect simplicity and nobleness of character, to 
which all observers alike bear testimony. 
That Beethoven was impatient of the 
restraints of fashionable life is well known 
—he was absolutely intolerant of all humbug 
and of every kind of pretence; but the 
opinion often held that he wasnaturally harsh, 
not to say bearish, in his demeanour receives 
little confirmation in these pages. Towards 
sincere lovers of his art he always appears to 
have shown himself kind and even cordial, 
as is shown by the account of the visit to him 
of Gottlieb Freudenberg, who describes him- 
self as a poor musician, who walked all the 
way from Breslau in Silesia to Vienna to 
make the acquaintance of the composer. The 
whole narrative of the interview is of great 
interest, and concludes with a characteristic 
trait, which is worth quoting :— 

‘‘ Once, however, he looked exceedingly 
wrathful, when I spoke of his last symphonies 
as strange. He said by his looks, ‘ What does a 
blockhead like you, and what do the rest of the 
wiseacres who find fault with my works, know 
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about them? You have not the energy, the bold 
wing of the eagle, to be able to follow me.’” 

The English translation of Dr. Nohl’s 
book might certainly be better. In the 
technical part of the werk there are some 
mistakes so obvious as to suggest the infer- 
ence that the translator has little practical 
knowledge of music. To say nothing of such 
mistakes as the reference to the Concerto in 
“‘B major” (p. 27)-—a key in which Beet- 
hoven never wrote a concerto, the one in- 
tended being that in » flat—we find refer- 
ence in two places in chap. iv. to ‘two 
flageolets”” in the Elector’s orchestra at 
Bonn, which is simply absurd, dassoons being 
the correct translation; and in the same 
chapter (p. 13) a “counter-violinist”’ is 
mentioned. As an English word this is mere 
nonsense; the German word is ‘‘Contra- 
violonist,” which means a _ double-bass 
player. The publishers would do well, in 
issuing translations of musical works, to 
have the text submitted for revision to some 
one well acquainted both with German and 
English technical terms. Such inaccuracies 
as those referred to, though they are to be 
regretted, do not seriously affect the value of 
the present work, which is one of the most 
charming volumes that have lately come 
under our notice. It has been impossible 
to do more here than briefly indicate its 
character and recommend it to the attention 
of musicians. 

It is quite impossible to speak in terms 
of equal praise of Mr. Teetgen’s book on 
‘Beetuoven’s Symphonies.’ To criticize such 
works as Beethoven’s, one of the very first 
requisites is a sufficient acquaintance with 
the fundamental principles of musical form, 
and of these the author appears to have little 
or no knowledge. Otherwise it is impos- 
sible to account for such an utterance as the 
following, relating to the first movement of 
the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, which (as every 
musician is aware) is one of the most 
wonderful examples in existence of what is 
termed ‘thematic development ”’ :— 

“‘Musically, the piece (as it has always seemed 
to us) rather suffers by this. The ideas are more 
than usually re-repeated ; and remarkably re- 
iterations (though perhaps there was a psycho- 
logical reason for this in the soul of Beethoven, 
as instinctively expressive, over and over again, 
of the one great joy he felt, or as saying, ‘ After 
all the essence and compelling spirit of this 
great Nature is one’).” 

Here the author’s knowledge of the con- 
struction of a movement of a symphony and 
of an English sentence seem about on a par; 
but there are stranger passages in the 
volume. On p. 20 Mr. Teetgen informs us 
that ‘‘it is notorious that he [Beethoven] 
tacked on and foisted in pieces which lite- 
rally had nothing to do with the work as 
a whole.” As a matter of fact it is notorious 
that if there ever was a composer who took 
extreme care of the organic unity of his 
work, that composer was Beethoven. The 
writer’s critical acumen may be fairly esti- 
mated by a few specimens taken almost at 
random from his book. He predicts that 
Mozart’s ‘Don Juan,’ ‘with its meagre 
musical constituents, will hide its diminished 
head more and more till it disappear” 
(p. 11). He speaks of the finale of the 
Second Symphony—the crown of the whole 
work—as ‘decidedly inferior to the first 


movements” (p. 37). He actually ventures 


| to tell us that Beethoven lacks humour 
(p. 52)—one of the most astounding criti- 
cisms ever uttered; he considers the Sym- 
phony in p superior to the ‘ Pastoral,’ ‘‘ much 
more powerful, especially the first move- 
ment, and at least equally fresh” (p. 79). 
He says that the scherzo and finale of the 
Seventh Symphony “are of much less in- 
trinsic importance than the first two move- 
ments” (p. 93). He calls the first move- 
ment of the Choral Symphony “ laboured” 
(p. 103); and a little later (p. 108) writes 
of the adagio of the same work as “ its only 
inspired movement.” 

Our readers will now be able to form 
their own estimate of the value of Mr. 
Teetgen’s opinions on music. His manner 
is, to our mind, quite as objectionable as 
his matter. As an example of rhap- 
sodical nonsense the remarks on the in- 
troduction to the Second Symphony will 
suffice :— 

‘In what a musical river, to employ another 
figure, or concourse of confluences, the inspired 
orchestra rolls on; for yes, verily, the river is 
inspired with utterance, big with its message. 
And this is no merely European river, but 
rather some tropical Zambesi or Amazon with 
its colossal origin and surroundings ; or, again, 
the river that rolls from the throne of the 
Fountain of Life—which truth it seems to 
declare in the magnificent emphatic passage 
(anticipating the Choral Symphony ?) so origin- 
ally grand, in D minor, in unison, mark that. 
It seems to say—‘ Hear that, and believe it.’ 
The rolling river which this universe is, does 
not flow from Chaos and Diabolus, but from 
Eternal Self-Justitied Will—humanly named, in 
short, ‘God’; as it were, takes its course through 
the bosom of God, as King John wished the 
rivers of his realm to, through his.” 

3ut the following is a specimen of some- 
thing more offensive than mere bombast. 
Of the episode in E minor, in the first move- 
ment of the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony, Mr. Teet- 
gen writes :— 

‘* Here truly the music quite transcends ordi- 
nary language and thought; to bring ideas 
worthy to it, we must recur to Him who cried 
‘Lama, Lama, Eli, Sabbacthani!’ [sic.] This 
is the anguish of a Redeemer soul. But to such 
also is the victory; and to such the Father 
sendeth legions of angels.” 

Such as may wish for further confirmation 
of the justice of our strictures may turn to 
pp. 42, 61, and 65. It is necessary in 
the discharge of our duty to the public to 
enter the strongest possible protest against 
such a book as this, the ignorance displayed 
in which is only equalled by its offensive 
arrogance. 

Mr. Engel’s little volume on ‘ The Litera- 
ture of National Music’ is a reprint in a 
collected form of a series of papers which 
originally appeared in the columns of the 
Musical Times. Mr. Engel is well known as 
an authority on the subject of which he 
treats; and the present book will be found 
especially valuable to students, because it 
contains a large amount of information with 
regard to scarce treatises and collections of 
music, a large number of which are out of 
print. The volume is divided under the 
headings of National Songs, Poetry, Dance 
Tunes, Sacred Music, Musical Instruments, 
Treatises, and Various Sources. Some 
hundreds of books are mentioned, and the 
rarer and more important are described in 
some detail. A very complete index adds to 
the utility of the work. 








Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages is also a reprint, the seven 
chapters which it contains having been first 
published in the Jusical World. It deals 
with what is known as the ‘‘sonata form,” 
and the different varieties of the same, which 
are clearly explained. The information here 
given is not very readily accessible, except- 
ing in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of 
the higher forms of instrumental music will 
find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much 
assistance to them. 








THE WEEK. 
ALBERT Hatu.—The Albert Hall Choral Society. 
Sv. JamMEs’s HALL —Phillhiarmonic Society. Mr. Leslie’s 
Choir. Popular Concerts. Mr. Charles Halle’s Concerts. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Saturday Afternoon Concerts. 


Tue occasions on which the Albert Hall 
is the scene of any musical event of real im- 
portance have a tendency to diminish with 
each successive year. Even the society 
which acknowledges Mr. Joseph Barnby as 
its leader appears disposed to settle down 
to routine work, profitable, perhaps, .but 
scarcely interesting enough to need criticism. 
On Thursday week occurred the only con- 
cert which, this season, peremptorily calls 
for notice in the Atheneum. The two works 
which formed the first part had not hitherto 
been publicly performed in London, although 
they found place in a concert given by the 
newly established Musical Society in June 
last. Ferdinand Hiller’s ‘ Song of Victory’ 
was one of several musical works evoked by 
the issue of the Franco-German war of 
1870-1. ‘The ‘Triumphlied’ of Brahms, 
lately given in St. James’s Hall, was the 
most important of these préces d occasion. 
The ‘Song of Victory’ makes no excessive 
demands on the executants, nor any concen- 
trated intellectual effort on the part of the 
listener. Like most of its author’s works, 
it is good, soundly written music, with the 
several qualities of melody, fancy, variety, 
and solidity in just proportion, but is not 
by any means remarkable for individuality 
of style. The melody bears the Mendels- 
sohnian stamp, while the part writing re- 
flects something of the breadth of Handel, 
except in the final movement, where the 
composer becomes rather unduly lively, not 
to say flippant. There is far more of 
genuine inspiration in the 137th Psalm of 
Goetz, No. 1 of the posthumous works left 
by this gifted musician. Like his ‘ Naenia,’ 
this psalm is sad and sombre in tone, the 
only portion where the veil is lifted being 
the lovely air for soprano, “If I think 
not on Thee.” ‘The orchestral colouring, 
though certainly not monotonous, is remark- 
able for the absence of brilliant effects. The 
contrapuntal ingenuity so characteristic of 
Goetz does not add to the simplicity of the 
work, and a mixed audience could not rea- 
sonably be expected to appreciate its 
beauties at a first hearing. With regard to 
the performance, the choir showed steadi- 
ness and precision even in the most difficult 
passages, but it is questionable whether the 
work gains its truest effect when interpreted 
by such a large body of voices. Some lack 
of delicacy was perceptible in many passages, 
and this in a measure may be taken to be 
inevitable under the circumstances. In the 
‘Song of Victory,’ on the other hand, there 
was nothing left to desire. The singing of 
Miss Annie Marriott in Hiller’s work may 
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be spoken of as one of the best efforts yet 
made by this young vocalist. Of the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Lobgesang,’ 
which formed the second part of the concert, 
it is unnecessary to speak. 

Although the programme of the Phil- 
harmonic concert on Thursday week con- 
tained four items to which the words “ first 
time” were affixed, there was no novelty 
of first-rate importance. The Symphony 
in p of Brahms has had to wait two years 
before being accorded a hearing by this 
very conservative society. It cannot be 
said that the performance at this concert 
was calculated to impress the listener with 
a full sense of the beauty of the work. It 
was strangely tame and perfunctory, the 
nuances being scarcely observed at all in 
many passages, while the general effect was 
cold and machine-like. Of the jinale it may 
be said that the orchestra accomplished the 
difficult task of making this brilliant move- 
ment sound dull and spiritless. To these 
causes must be partly attributed the com- 
paratively cool reception of the work, for, 
with the exception of the sombre and dreamy 
adagio non troppo, the symphony makes no 
inordinate demand on the capacity of a 
cultured audience. But the orchestration 
of Brahms is more remarkable for richness 
of colour than for crystalline clearness, and 
the utmost care is essential in order to secure 
the balance of tone most conducive to effect. 
Of M. Massenet’s overture ‘Phédre’ and 
of Mr. J. F. Barnett’s song, with orchestral 
accompaniment, ‘The Golden Gate,’ sung 
by Madame Patey, we must take another 
opportunity of speaking. Herr Joachim 
played Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and 
his own Variations in E minor, which he 
introduced at the Crystal Palace on the 
previous Saturday. 

As an opportunity of hearing Mendels- 
sohn’s music to ‘ Antigone’ on the stage is 
so rarely afforded, musicians are indebted to 
Mr. Henry Leslie for the performances he 
gives from time to time of this masterpiece. 
The ‘ QEdipus’ music has also been tried in 
the concert-room, but as it is more essentially 
dramatic than the companion work, it loses 
more of its effect by being transferred from 
its legitimate locale to a colder and more 
trying atmosphere. The ‘Antigone’ was so 
recently given at the Crystal Palace under 
Mr. Leslie’s auspices that we need not 
criticize in detail the performance of yester- 
day week. As on the former occasion, the 
male voice contingent of his choir was aug- 
mented to 240 voices. The choruses were 
generally rendered with splended force, only 
one false entry occurring in the scene with 
Antigone. The reading was wisely com- 
pressed within narrower limits than at the 
Crystal Palace, and was entrusted to Miss 
Tennyson, whose impressive voice and ex- 
cellent enunciation greatly enhanced the 
effect of Sophocles’ lines. The main 
features of the second part of the concert 
were Beethoven’s Violin Concerto and 
Bach’s Violin Sonata in £, No. 6, both 
played by Herr Joachim in his usual 
matchless style. Some excerpts from Mr. 
Leslie’s pastoral ‘The First Christmas Morn’ 
proved more effective than at the recent 
performance at Brighton. 

At last Saturday’s Popular Concert Fried- 
rich Kiel’s ‘ Walzer’ for string quartet, 
Op. 73, were played for the first time. It 





we recollect rightly, this work was per- 
formed at one of Herr Franke’s concerts 
three or four seasons since. As Herr Kiel 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
most learned of living contrapuntists, this 
composition must be regarded in the light 
of a jeu @esprit, and, mqreover, not a very 
interesting one. The rhythm of the waltz 
would appear to possess some considerable 
amount of charm for German composers just 
at present. The two sets of ‘ Liebeslieder 
Walzer,’ by Brahms, were followed by Hof- 
mann’s melodious ‘Minnespiel,’ also for 
piano duet and vocal quartet; and a few 
weeks ago we were introduced to Kiel’s 
‘Deutsche Reigen,’ in the same measure, 
for piano and violin. The waltzes for string 
quartet are eleven in number, in various 
keys, but more or less connected, and with 
but few and slight changes of tempo. In 
the examples of Brahms and Hofmann the 
varying seztiment of the words suggests 
similar contrasts in the music, and hence 
monotony is to a certain extent avoided; 
but in Kiel’s work the changes are alone in 
the rhythm, or rather the accent, and as the 
composer is not possessed of an exhaustless 
fund of striking melody, the ear becomes 
fatigued before the end is reached. There 
is character in the vigorous theme which 
opens and closes the series, and one or two 
numbers are pleasing, but on the whole the 
effect is by no means great. Schumann’s 
Sonata in G minor, Op. 22, was quietly but 
charmingly played by Mdlle. Janotha, who 
seemed to enter thoroughly into the spirit of 
the work. The remainder of the concert 
may be passed over without comment.—On 
Monday Dvorak’s Sextet was repeated by 
desire. The work stands the test of a second 
hearing without loss of effect; and the general 
favour accorded to it will doubtless lead 
to the production of further examples of 
Dvorik’s genius. Herr Henschel’s ‘ Ser- 
bisches Liederspiel,’ Op. 32, was given for 
the second time, and pleased greatly, several 
numbers being redemanded, though only 
one was actually repeated. The composer 
undertook the pianoforte part, and Miss 
Lillian Bailey, Mdlle. Hohenschild, Mr. 
Shakespeare, and Mr. Thorndike formed 
the vocal quartet. For the first time for a 
long period a new work by an English 
musician was included in the programme, 
if, indeed, Miss Agnes Zimmermann may 
rightly be considered as belonging to our 
nationality. The composition in question 
was a Suite in p for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. It cannot be said that any one 
of the five movements of which this suite 
consists bears any trace of individuality, 
but the writing is musicianly and for the 
most part melodious. The analytical pro- 
gramme on thjs occasion contained a letter 
of Dr. Hans von Biilow, contributed to the 
Signale, in which the famous pianist makes 
a characteristic onslaught on female com- 
posers. The coincidence was, of course, 
accidental, but it was, to say the least, rather 
unfortunate. 

The interest excited by the appearance of 
Mr. Charles Halle’s Manchester orchestra in 
London was evinced by the number of well- 
known musicians present in St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon and evening. 
As the object was doubtless to present to 
the metropolitan public in the most favour- 
able light the art work of an important pro- 


vincial centre, none but familiar music was 
selected, thus affording a ready means of 
comparison to the frequenters of our regular 
orchestral concerts. Perhaps under the 
special circumstances the performance of two 
lengthy symphonies at each concert may be 
excused, though ordinarily it would rightly 
be termed a serious error of judgment. That 
which constitutes the principal, if not the 
sole, merit of Mr. Halle’s orchestra is 
the unanimity which animates the entire 
force. The wonderful precision of the mass 
of strings is in itself attractive. This is also 
to be observed, together with other excellent 
qualities, in the Crystal Palace band, but it 
is rarely found elsewhere, because—to our 
shame be it spoken—we have no permanent 
metropolitan orchestra accustomed to the 
leadership of one conductor. In other re- 
spects there is much to call for criticism in 
Mr. Halle’s orchestra. ‘The brass is coarse 
and unfinished, the first oboe has a singu- 
lazly disagreeable tone, and the drums are 
obtrusively prominent, though lacking in 
sonority. There is too much noise and too 
little richness of tone in forte passages, and 
the many excellent points in the rendering 
of the various works merely proved how 
much may be accomplished even with in- 
differcnt material by long continued prac- 
tice. One of the most unexceptionable per- 
formances on Tuesday was that of Cheru- 
bini’s ‘ Anacreon’ Overture, in which the 
strings have the most important share of the 
work. If we are led to consider how a 
grievous want in the musical organization of 
London may be supplied, Mr. Charles Halle 
will not have given his orchestral concerts 
in vain. 

One of the most splendid performances of 
the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony that can be imagined 
opened the Crystal Palace concert of last Satur- 
day. The mere notes of the work are doubtless 
so familiar to the members of the orchestra 
that the majority could probably play the 
symphony without music before them; but 
the rendering on Saturday was distin- 
guished by far more than technical perfec- 
tion. It was the absolute unity of spirit 
that appeared to pervade the whole orchestra 
which gave the great charm to the perform- 
ance. Under the ddton of Mr. Manns the 
Crystal Palace band have achieved many 
triumphs, but perhaps none greater than 
that on Saturday. Herr Robert Hausmann, 
Professor of the Violoncello at the Royal 
High School of Music at Berlin, made his 
first appearance at these concerts with 
Schumann’s very seldom heard Violon- 
cello Concerto in A minor, Op. 129. This 
work, which, if we class Schumann’s works 
in the chronological order of their com- 
position, comes between the magnificent 
‘New Year’s Song’ and the ‘Rhenish’ 
Symphony (in £ flat), cannot as a whole 
be considered one of Schumann’s best. The 
slow movement is lovely, and full of those 
dreamy and romantic effects to which 
the composer was so partial, but the first 
allegro and the finale, though not without in- 
teresting passages, are tedious and laboured. 
The solo part, which is extremely difficult, 
was admirably played by Herr Hausmann, 
whose tone is rich and pure, while his 
execution is remarkable for its neatness 
and perfect intonation even in the highest 
| register of the instrument. The abilities of 
' the artist were further shown in two short 
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pieces by Locatelli and Popper, which he 
introduced later in the programme. Madame 
Patey was the vocalist, and the very pleasing 
ballet music from Verdi’s ‘I Vespri Siciliani’ 
concluded the concert. 








Musical Gossip. 


MeEnpvEtssoun’s ‘Lobgesang’ and Spohr’s 
‘Last Judgment’ were given by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society yesterday week. Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Enriquez, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas were the prin- 
cipal vocalists. The performance presented no 
special feature calling for remark. 

Tue Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
gave its third concert of the present season at 
the Shoreditch Town Hall last Tuesday, when 
Gade’s ‘ Erl King’s Daughter’ and a miscellane- 
ous selection, the most important item of which 
was Goetz’s ‘Naenia,’ were performed. The 
vocalists were Miss Berrie Stephens, Miss 
Minnie Webbe, and Mr. H. D’Egville. 

Scuumann’s ‘Faust’ music was performed 
for the first time in France at the Concerts 
Populaires, Paris, under M. Pasdeloup, last 
Sunday week. The rendering appears, from the 
long criticism signed by M. Adolphe Jullien in 
the current number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale, to have been inadequate, and the work 
was ‘‘cut” in the most merciless manner, at 
least one-third, including some of the finest por- 
tions of the third part, having been omitted. 

At the Chatelet concert last Sunday week, 
Senior Sarasate, who had not been heard in Paris 
for four years, created the greatest enthusiasm 
by his performance of Bruch’s Second Violin 
Concerto, three movements from Raff's Suite 
for Violin and Orchestra, and his own ‘ Danses 
Espagnoles.’ 

A NEW opéra comique, ‘La Girouette,’ the 
libretto by Messrs. Bocage and Hémery, the 
music by M. Coedés, was produced in Paris, on 
the 3rd inst., with complete success. 

MM. Cuovupens, pére et ils, the music 
publishers of Paris, have given notice by a 
circular to the directors of theatres that tn 
will forbid the performance of any operas pub- 
lished by them either with piano accompaniment 
or with an orchestration other than that of the 
composer. 

ALBERT SOWINSKI, a composer well known in 
France, died in Paris on the Sth inst., at the age 
of seventy-seven. He was of Polish extraction, 
and took refuge in Paris after the revolution of 
1830. He studied music under Carl Czerny 
and the Chevalier Seyfried. Besides being a 
voluminous composer, he was the author of a 
work ‘Les Musiciens Polonais et Slaves, 
Anciens et Modernes,’ of which M. Fétis speaks 
highly ; he also translated Schindler's ‘ Life of 
Beethoven’ into French. 

WE have received copies of a new musical 
journal from New York, which, under the name 
of the Musical Review, commenced its existence 
during the last quarter of the past year. Both 
from a literary and artistic point of view the 
paper is one of the best of the American journals 
which we have seen. Inonly one respect does it 
appear to us open to criticism. The proprietors 
seem to have been singularly unfortunate in their 
selection of an English correspondent. The 
letters written from London are so scurrilous in 
their general tone, and so disfigured by inaccu- 
racy, not to say misrepresentation, that we 
earnestly hope that American readers will not 
consider them a fair sample of English journal- 
ism. We mention the matter in these columns 
because we feel especially indignant at 2 most 
unfair and uncalled-for attack on Mr. Rosa’s 
opera performances, which appeared in the 
London correspondence of the Musical Review 
some weeks since. 

Tue Accademia Filarmonica of Bologna offers 
three prizes for competition : one of 300 lire for 





six pieces of vocal musique de salon, with piano 
accompaniment ; one of 500 lire for a work on 
‘The Beautiful in Sacred, Dramatic, and 
Chamber Music,’ and one of 1,000 lire for a 
mass for male voices with orchestra. 








DRAMA 


—— 


LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 

Every Evening at 8 o'cloc 

SHYLOCK, MR IRV ING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 


farch. 
Box Office open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
advance. 








WEEK. 

Sr. JAmes’s.—‘ Old Cronies,’ a Comedietta, in One Act. 
By Theyre Smith. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—‘ Othello.’ 

Tue claim put forth by Thackeray in the 
second title of his ‘Vanity Fair’ to have 
produced a novel without a hero is open to 
dispute, Dobbin being quite a respectable 
hero in his way—better, indeed, than some 
to be found in well-known romances of 
Sterne or Scott. Mr. Theyre Smith has, 
however, produced a play in which there is 
not only no heroine, but no woman. A feat 
of this kind is not wholly unprecedented, 
so far as regards the lyric stage. To 
succeed, however, with no aid from music 
or from any extraneous source, in interest- 
ing an audience during three-quarters of 
an hour in a dialogue between two staid 
and respectable, if cranky, old bachelors, is 
a triumph of no ordinary kind. This triumph 
has, moreover, been won by perfectly legiti- 
mate means. The dialogue of ‘Old Cronies’ 
is characteristic and appropriate rather than 
witty, and the chief interest of the piece is 
found in the manner in which the inner 
nature of one of the actors is unconsciously 
displayed. 


Obstinate, pragmatical, cross, and im- 
patient of contradiction, Capt. Pigeon 
has found in his neighbour Dr. Jacks a 


meek bibliophile, whose present occupation 
is framing a new dictionary, a man suited 
to be at once his friend and victim. When- 
ever a foncy for conversation possesses him 
he invades the sadly misnamed ‘ sanctum ” 
of his crony, and fills it with tobacco smoke 
while he perplexes the mind of its occupant 
with more plausible and absurd derivations 
than have ever been excogitated by the 
whole school of philologists from Cratylus 
to Littré. His present visit has a special 
object. A sudden resolution has been taken 
to marry a given lady, and he has come 
nominally to consult his friend, in fact to 
seek his aid in the composition of a declara- 
tion of marriage. Here is the story. While 
the form of an offer, which ultimately takes 
that of a telegram, is being debated, the 
Captain affords proofs of selfishness so 
naive, and at the same time se unconscious, 
that the play, slight as it is, has a right to 
be regarded as a clever and effective study. 
It is acted in a style which has only been 
seen during late years upon the stage. 
There is a total absence of exaggeration, 
and the two characters stand forward real 
and lifelike as they may be. Mr. Wenman 
and Mr. Mackintosh, the two exponents, are 
to be congratulated upon performances that 
could not well have been better. 

One reflection is suggested by this repre- 
sentation and by other representations of a 
like character that have been recently seen. 
It is that older actors will have to look to 





their laurels. The instances of exaggeration 
of which we have to complain, in perform- 
ances such as are now given at those theatres 
at which the reformation of histrionic art 
has commenced, are almost invariably 
noticeable in those connected with the 
management, who are subject to no authority 
and who assume that they are wholly re- 
sponsible for the success of the entertain- 
ment. What is needed to secure the best 
attainable results in art is a competent 
manager, with complete authority, who never 
acts in the plays he superintends. 

It is but justice to the series of Shak- 
spearean revivals now being given at 
Sadler’s Wells to say that they have come 
nearer supplying the public at a low price 
with a solid entertainment than any repre- 
sentations that have been seen at Sadler’s 
Wells since the famous days when that 
theatre was regarded as the home of the 
legitimate drama. In the representation of 
‘Othello’ now given there are important 
shortcomings. Othello himself is played by 
an actor whose style is spasmodic and his 
delivery uncertain, one, moreover, who does 
not hesitate in the interest of propriety to 
do violence to the harmony of Shakspeare, 
as, when addressing Iago, he says,— 

Villain ! be sure thou prove my love false, 


instead of saying ‘‘unchaste” cr ‘‘a wanton,”” 
as is ordinarily done by those too squeamish 
to use the words ‘‘ a whore,”’ which are still 
heard in the pulpit. This scrupulous gentle- 
man is, however, not without a measure of 
capacity and promise. Mr. Vezin, mean- 
while, is an admirable Iago, the best our 
stage has known in recent years; Miss Car- 
lisle is a tender and womanly Desdemona, 
and looks the character. Some of the minor 
parts are fairly filled, and the whole per- 
formance, if too high a standard be not 
applied, may be regarded as worthy of 
praise. 








Dramatic Gossip, 

An actor who has created some interest in 
London, although he has never had ‘‘a speaking 
part,” and, indeed, can scarcely be said to have 
acquired repute as a pantomimist, is, we are 
sorry to say, dead. This is the falcon who, in 
the Laureate’s play at the St. James’s, came 
nightly on the stage. The fact that, like 
Othello, his occupation was gone, was not the 
cause of his demise, as he died before the run of 
the piece was quite over. 

‘L’InpiscritE,’ a one-act comedy of M. Beau- 
vallon, produced at the Gymnase, has a plot so 
conformable to the taste of the modern Parisian, 
that a statement of its subject is impossible. 
Mdlle. Depoix obtained a complete success as 
its heroine. 

Tue Ottoman Government has given instruc- 
tions that the privileged Turkish dramatic 
company of the Auedik Pasha Theatre shall 
confine its representations to Turkish. Although 
its performances are chiefly in Turkish, it has 
sometimes translated the pieces into Armenian 
or Greek, in competition with the dramatic com- 
panies performing in those languages. 

A NEW theatre on an extensive scale is to be 
erected in Liverpool. Plans for it have been 
made by a firm of local architects. 








> CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. J. J. H.—C. G.—L. 8.—A. * L. 
P.—R. H. W.—F. J. F.—W. B. d’A.—H. T.—C. 
R. BS. P.—S. Bros. & Co.—A. L. F.—received. 
ErTra—W. G.—J. A. G.—R. M.—We cannot undertake to 
answer such questions, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. By Theodore Martin. Vol. V. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Most of Mr. Theodore Martin’s readers will 

probably regret far more than he himself 

can do that his work is at last completed. 

To him it has evidently been an arduous 

task. We have had before now to take 

some exception to the way in which he has 
performed it, and especially to his courtierlike 
habit of interpolating, tinies without number, 
what he admits in this last volume to be 
‘superfluous words of* praise”; but we 
readily admit the difficulties under which 
he laboured, and the conditions that were 
apparently imposed upon him. ‘“ During 
many years of close and conscientious study 
of the Prince Consort’s character,” he says, 
he ‘‘has at every step found fresh occasion 
to admire its purity, its unselfishness, its 
consistency, and its noble self-control,” and 
he has probably had no choice but to ex- 
press in words the admiration he has felt, 
as well as to accumulate small as well as 
large illustrations of the Prince’s virtues, 
with a profusion that his own artistic sense 
must have inclined him to think more 
likely to weaken than to increase the force 
of his panegyric. But his readers have 
grown used, during the past six years, to 
the style in which Mr. Martin has written 


his book, and many of them have come to | 


take an almost malicious: pleasure in the 


fulness with which it has chronicled trivial | 


no less than important incidents of Court 
life, and explained the working of motives 
and influences about which previous bio- 
graphers of royalty have been discreetly 
silent. Both they and less critical readers 
will be sorry that the thread on which these 
details were strung came to an end eighteen 
years ago, and that there is small chance of 
their being allowed either to peer into the 
privacy of royal life, or to trace the mechan- 
ism of government under constitutional 
monarchy, in more recent days. 

This fifth volume covers a period of barely 
two years, and, except for the painful story 
of the Prince Consort’s illness and death, 
with which it closes, its interest, almost 
entirely political, hangs chiefly on its refer- 
ences to foreign politics and to England’s 
connexion with them. 


| lish Government was looking on with alarm 














Mr. Martin’s account of the state of affairs | 
at the commencement of 1860 is by no means 
applicable to the opening of 1880: ‘Trade 
was good, employment among the work- 
ing classes abundant and remunerative, 
and the farmers were fairly contented with 
their condition and prospects.” Yet the out- 
look was not altogether bright. The Queen 
and the Prince Consort had seen reason to 
greatly alter the opinion they had formed 
some years before of Napoleon III. They 
were now ‘naturally distrustful of the 
wavering and occult policy of the Emperor.” 
Her Majesty, it is true, in her usual letter 
of new year’s greeting, expressed a hope 
that Napoleon would join with her in “a 
firm determination to seek only the welfare 
of those whose destiny we have to direct and 
shape”; and the Emperor replied, ‘‘ What I 
desire above all is that, in the interests of 
the progress and the peace of the world, the 
new year may draw closer our alliance, which 
has always been fertile in happy results.” 
But these were only courtesies. The French 
Government was enlarging the differences 
between Austria and Italy, with the sole 
object of appropriating Savoy and Nice, 
and as much else as possible, and the Eng- 


and in uncertainty as to the best way of 
averting harm from itself. The documents 
on this subject which are printed by Mr. 
Martin are supposed by him to show that it 
was nothing but the good sense and fore- 
thought of the Prince Consort which saved 
England from being involved in the war 
that Lord John Russell had been inclined 
to force on a year before. Mr. Martin hardly 
proves so much as that; but he makes it clear 
that the Prince’s view of the situation was 
statesmanlike and patriotic. 

The Prince was more in sympathy just 
then with Lord Palmerston than with some 
other members of the Government. He was 
resolved that, in preparation against the 
French invasion which he dreaded, a very 
large sum{of money—at least nine mil- 
lions—should be spent in improving our 
coast defences; and he seems to have de- 
voutly hoped that Mr. Gladstone would act 
upon his threat to resign the Chancellorship 
ot the Exchequer if this expense was in- 
curred. He did not approve of Mr. Glad- 
stone, either as a politician or as a financier. 
The commercial treaty with France he 
regarded as a most imprudent measure. 
“It will give the Emperor our coals and 
iron,” he said, in a letter to Stockmar, 
‘which he will want if he should come into 
collision with us, and by the abolition of the 
wine duties we shall sustain a loss of two 
millions in our financial receipts.”” Accord- 
ingly he looked with no favour on the 
daring budget, Mr. Gladstone’s financial 
masterpiece, in which this treaty was pro- 
vided for, and his only consolation in con- 
nexion with it was that the House of Lords 
was able to thwart Mr. Gladstone on at least 
one important point, the proposed abolition 
of the paper duties. Another cause of satis- 
faction to him, later on in the session, was 
the collapse of the Reform Bill introduced 
by Lord John Russell. He regarded as 
‘‘a real masterpiece” Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
speech against this Bill, from which Mr. 
Martin quotes this passage, apparently be- 
cause it was especially to the Prince’s 
liking :— 





‘No doubt we shall have members just as 
anxious for what is called the honour of the 
country who will make high-sounding speeches 
against truckling to absolute sovereigns, and 
insist on the right of the House of Commons to 
become the garrulous confidant of every secret 
which Cabinets would keep to themselves. But 
will the new representatives of the new Con- 
stituency be as provident of practical defences, 
as they may be lavish of verbal provocatives ? 
Will they as readily submit to the taxation 
which is necessary to self-defence, so long as the 
world shall see wars commenced for the propa- 
gation of ideas, and peace concluded by the 
acquisition of dominions ?” 


Mr. Martin is anxious to let us see that, 
if the Prince Consort did not, in these last 
years of his life, openly take sides with the 
Conservatives, he had the strongest objection 
to the new school of Liberals, and refused, at 
any rate, to suffer England, in so far as he 
had a hand in its management, to go further 
than Lord Palmerston was prepared to lead it. 

Towards the end of 1860 the Crown 
Princess wrote a treatise “‘ upon the advan- 
tages of a law of Ministerial responsibility, 
with the view of removing the apprehen- 
sions entertained in high quarters at the 
Prussian Court as to the expediency of a 
contemplated measure of this kind.” What 
was the effect of the document at Berlin we 
are not told, but the manuscript, being re- 
ferred by the Princess to her father for his 
criticism, elicited from him some very cha- 
racteristic observations, part of which we 
may quote :— 

“The notion that the responsibility of his 
advisers impairs the monarch’s dignity and _im- 
portance (Wiirde) is a complete mistake. Here 
we have no law of Ministerial responsibility, for 
the simple reason that we have no written Con- 
stitution, but this responsibility flows as a logical 
necessity from the dignity of the Crown and of 
the Sovereign. ‘The King can do wrong,’ says 
the legal axiom, and hence it follows that some - 
body must be responsible for his measures, if 
these be contrary to law or injurious to the 
country’s welfare. Ministers here are not re- 
sponsible qud Ministers, that is, qud officials (as 
such they are responsible to the Crown); but 
they are responsible to Parliament and the 
people, or the country, as ‘advisers of the 
Crown.’ Any one of them may advise the 
Crown, and whoever does so is responsible to 
the country for the advice he has given. The 
so-called ‘accountability’ of Ministers to Par- 
liament does not arise out of an abstract prin- 
ciple of responsibility, but out of the practical 
necessity which they are under of obtaining the 
consent of Parliament to legislation and to the 
voting of taxes, and, as an essential to this end, 
of securing its confidence. In practice Ministers 
are liable to account for the way and manner in 
which they have administered the laws which 
they, conjointly with Parliament, have made, 
and for the way they have expended the moneys 
that have been voted for definite objects. They 
are bound to furnish explanations, to justify 
their proceedings, to satisfy reasonable scruples, 
and the answer, ‘ We have, as dutiful servants, 
obeyed the Sovereign,’ will not be accepted. 
‘Have you acted upon conviction, or have you 
not!’ is the question. ‘If you have not, then 
are you evil servants of the Crown, who counsel 
and do what you consider wrong or unjust, with 
a view to retain your snug places, or to win the 
favour of the Sovereign.’ And, this being so, 
Parliament as a matter of course withdraws its 
confidence from them. Herein, too, lies that 
Ministerial power of which Sovereigns are so 
much afraid. They can say, ‘We will not do 
this or that which the Sovereign wishes, be- 
cause we cannot be responsible for it.’ But 
why should a Sovereign see anything here to be 
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afraid of? To him it is in truth the best of 
safeguards. A really loyal servant should do 
nothing for which he is not prepared to answer, 
even though his master desires it! This prac- 
tical responsibility is of the utmost advantage 
to the Sovereign. Make independence, not 
subservience, the essential of service, and you 
compel the Minister to keep his soul free to- 
wards the Sovereign, you ennoble his advice, 
you make him staunch and patriotic, while 
time-servers, the submissive instruments of a 
monarch’s extreme wishes and commands, may 
lead, and often have led him, to destruction 
As for the personal government of absolute 
Sovereigns, that is a pure illusion. Nowhere 
does history present us with such cases of 
government by Ministers and favourites as in 
the most absolute monarchies, because nowhere 
can the Minister play so safe a game. A Court 
cabal is the only thing he has to fear, and he is 
well skilled in the ways by which this is to be 
strangled. History is so full of examples that 
I should be ashamed to cite them Recent 
instances will present themselves to your mind, 
where the personal discredit into which the 
Sovereign has fallen makes the maintenance of 
the monarchy, not as a form of government, but 
as an effective State machine, all but impossible. 
When, as in the case of the King of Naples, 


this result has arisen, all that people are able | 
| life.’ 


to say in defence, is, ‘He was surrounded by a 
bad set, he was badly advised, he did not know 
the state the country was in.’ To what purpose, 
then, is personal government, if a man in his 
own person knows nothing and learns nothing? 
The Sovereign should give himself no trouble 
about details, but exercise a broad general super- 
vision, and see to the settlement of the principles 
on which action is to be based. This he can, 
nay, must do, where he has responsible Ministers, 
who are under the necessity of obtaining his 
sanction to the system which they pursue and 
intend to uphold in Parliament. This the per- 
sonally ruling Sovereign cannot do, because he 
is smothered in details, does not see the wood 
for the trees, and has no occasion to come to an 
agreement with his Ministers about principles 
and systems, which to both him and them can 
only appear to be a great burden and superfluous 
nuisance.” 


Nearly every public event of importance 
which occurred in 1860 and 1861 is touched 
upon inthisvolume. Some subjects, indeed, 

r. Martin appears to have handled at 
greater length than was necessary to the 
ourposes of his biography, and the detail 
with which he has elaborated parts of 
other subjects, in order to emphasize the 
Prince Consort’s opinions upon them, often 
puts his history out of perspective. As a 
study and an exhibition cf the Prince’s 
keen and all-embracing interest in every- 
thing ‘going on around him, and of his 
eagerness to get everything done exactly as 
he thought it ought to be done, however, 
the book is very instructive. When his 
daughter’s father-in-law became King of 
Prussia, he was as anxious to instruct him 
in his newly acquired duties as he was to 
direct her in the exercise of the maternal 
functions that were periodically reimposed 
upon her. In foreign affairs nothing was 
foreign to him. In domestic concerns, whether 
of the nation at large or of his own house- 
hold, he was always and altogether at home. 
It is not strange, therefore, that, while yet 
in the prime of life, he should have worked 
himself to death. 

Mr. Martin’s last chapter is very pathetic. 
All through the period described in this 
volume the Prince had been in failing 


health ; but, though he hunted and took 





other exercise by rule, in order to fit himself, 
so far as he could, for the multitudinous and 
conflicting duties he felt called on to per- 


form, he appears to have cared only to keep | 


himself in health for the sake of the busi- 
ness that had immediately to be done. Mr. 
Martin tells us that 


** It was characteristic of the Prince Consort 
that he contemplated the prospect of death with 
an equanimity by no means common in men of 
his years. This was owing to no indifference 
or distaste for life. He enjoyed it, and was 
happy and cheerful in his work, in his family 
circle, in loving thoughtfulness for others, and 
in the sweet returns of affection which this 
brought back to himself. But he had none of 
the strong yearning for life and fulness of years 
which is felt by those who shrink from looking 
beyond ‘the warm precincts of the genial day’ 
into a strange and uncertain future. He had 
no wish to die, but he did not care for living. 
Not long before his fatal illness, in speaking to 
the Queen, he said: ‘I do not cling to life. 
You do; but I set no store by it. If I knew 
that those I love were well cared for, I should 
be quite ready to die to-morrow.’ In the same 
conversation, he added: ‘I am sure, if I had a 
severe illness, I should give up at once, I should 
not struggle for life. I have no tenacity of 
This was said without a trace of sadness : 
he was content to stay, if such were Heaven’s 
will; he was equally ready to go hence, should 
that will be otherwise. Death in his view was 
but the portal to a further life, in which he 
might hope for a continuance, under happier 
conditions, of all that was best in himself and 
in those he loved, unclogged by the weaknesses, 
and unsaddened by the failures, the misunder- 
standings, the sinfulness, and the sorrows of 
earthly existence. ‘This spirit,’ the Queen 
writes in a memorandum in 1862, ‘this beau- 
tiful, cheerful spirit it was, which made him 
always happy, always contented, though he felt 
so deeply and so acutely when others did wrong, 
and when people did not do their duty; it was 
this power he had of taking interest in every- 
thing, attending to everything, which prompted 
those blessed feelings about eternity. He was 
ready to live, ready to die, ‘‘ not because I wish 
to be happier,” as he often remarked, but be- 
cause he was quite ready to go. He did not 
do what was right for the sake of a reward 
hereafter, but, as he always said, ‘‘ because it 
was right.”’” 

In that temper he worked on to the last, 
and those around him, accustomed to see 
him in willing slavery, appear to have 
been quite unconscious, until it was too late, 
that the slavery was killing him. He had 
a wasting fever, sleepless nights, and days 
in which he could eat little and found all 
movement painful, for at least three weeks 
before his family or his doctors felt any 
alarm. All through this time he perse- 
vered, so far as he could, in his usual 
avocations, and only fourteen days before 
his death he drafted a memorandum on the 
Trent affair, which, Lord Palmerston said, 
‘contributed essentially to the satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute.” That was on 
the 30th of November, 1861. On the 2nd 
of December Lord Palmerston visited the 
Prince, and, shocked by his appearance, 
urged that fresh medical advice should be 
obtained; but his advice was not taken until 
the 9th, and even then not to his satisfaction. 
‘‘This is a matter of the most momentous 
national importance,”’ he wrote on the 10th, 
‘‘and all considerations of personal feeling 
and susceptibilities must absolutely give 
way to the public interest.” But the 
doctors ‘thought that everything was so 





| far satisfactory.” The bells were tolling 
before midnight of the 14th. 

This volume contains three well-executed 
portraits, one of the Prince Consort in the 
last year of his life, one of the Princess 
Royal in 1856, and one of Princess Alice in 
1860. It is also supplied with a copious 
index to the whole work. 








The History of the County of Monaghan. By 

Evelyn Philip Shirley. (Pickering & Co.) 
Mr. Smrrerey’s first contribution to the 
history of Monaghan was published in 1845, 
under the title of ‘Some Account of the 
Territory or Dominion of Farney, in the 
Province and Earldom of Ulster.’ The 
present work is composed of a revised 
reproduction of this treatise, with the addi- 
tion of accounts of the four other baronies 
of Monaghan, and preceded by a sketch of 
the general history of that county. 

The district of Ulster now styled “the 
county of Monaghan,” covering more than 
320,000 acres, was in old times known as 
‘* MacMahon’s Country,” from the sept of 
that name which long dominated those 
parts. The county of Monaghan with its 
present boundaries was formed in the reign 
of Elizabeth by a combination of Farney 
and four other baronies. About the same 
period the Chief of the MacMahons was 
executed on a charge of treason. On his 
attainder the queen asserted her title to the 
territory, and abolished the elective chief- 
tainship: but much of this escheated land 
was leased by the Crown to members of the 
MacMahon sept, who for many years con- 
tinued to be ‘the principal gentlemen” of 
the county of Monaghan. Walter Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, after the failure of his at- 
tempted settlement in Ulster, obtained from 


Queen Elizabeth, in 1575, a grant of 
Farney. He was soon after cut off by 


disease, and his son—for a time the favourite 
of Elizabeth—was attainted and executed in 
1601, but the lands were subsequently re- 
stored to his family. Robert, third Earl of 
Essex, appearsto have taken an active interest 
in his lands in Monaghan. He resided there 
for a time, in a castle which he erected at 
Carrickmacross; and there is still extant 
a complete survey which he had made of 
his possessions in Monaghan in 1634. On 
the death of this earl, in 1646, his estates 
devolved on his sister Frances, Mar- 
chioness of Hertford, and his nephew Sir 
Robert Shirley. From the latter’s second 
son, Robert Shirley, Earl Ferrers, con- 
siderable possessions in Monaghan have 
descended to the author of the present 
elaborate history of that county. 

Pedigrees of some of the ancient native 
families of Monaghan, as well as of those 
who settled or acquired lands there in more 
recent times, are given in this volume. 
Amongst the latter are those of Devereux, 
Shirley, Barrett-Lennard, Blaney, Cairns, 
Cory, Dawson, Foster, Leslie, Madden, 
Westenra, &c. Upwards of one hundred 
pages are occupied with tables exhibiting 
the designations of the various places in 
the county, as entered on the Ordnance 
Survey maps, the etymologies of their Irish 
forms, and the names of the present pro- 
prietors of the lands. Mr. Shirley is entitled 
to much credit for his lengthened and 
assiduous investigations amongst legal, 
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parochial, and other records, and his endea- 
vours to elucidate the history of the county 
with which he is connected. When speaking 
of his labours, he tells his readers that he 
found the materials for the local history of 
Farney during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century so scanty that, with the 
exception of notices of the descent and 
division of property, he ‘“ discovered little 
worthy of preservation.” 

It must, however, be observed that this 
valuable work is susceptible of considerable 
improvement, especially in the portions 
which, as connected with general history and 
literature, would have more than local in- 
terest. Although, for instance, the so-called 
** Depositions,” in relation to the affairs of 
1641 in Ireland, have on examination been 
generally discarded as untrustworthy, they 
are cited in the present work as “the best 
authority for the history of that great 
national outbreak.”’ 

There are several deficiencies perceptible 
in the author’s account of MacMahon, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Clogher, a native of the 
county of Monaghan, whose election as 
general of the Irish army of Ulster was 
confirmed by the Viceroy of Charles II. We 
do not find in this work any reference to, or 
extracts from, Bishop MacMahon’s letters, 
still extant in England and on the Continent; 
nor is any mention made of the remarkable 
instrument in which the king acknowledged 
the important services rendered by this 
soldier bishop to the royal cause, and ex- 
pressed a hope that they would be effec- 
tively continued. Very meagre, too, is 
the biographical notice here given of the 
philanthropic Dr. Samuel Madden, whose 
name, said Johnson, ‘Ireland ought to 
honour.” The author does not seem to 
have been aware that Madden’s father was 
President of the College of Physicians in 
Ireland, to which office he was thrice elected. 
We are not informed in this work where 
Samuel Madden was buried; nor does it 
furnish any list of his literary productions. 
Among these was a poem, quoted by John- 
son, anda tragedy. ‘The latter was brought 
out in London by the noted John Rich, 
mainly through the influence of Madden’s 
friend Thomas Southern, the dramatist 
whom, according to Pope, 

Heaven sent down to raise 
The price of prologues and of plays. 

Two rectories in the county of Monaghan 
were held by Thomas Parnell, the friend 
of Pope, Swift, and Gay. Beyond the dates 
of Parnell’s ecclesiastical appointments, this 
history contains none of the details which 
would have been so interesting from a 
literary point of view in connexion with 
that amiable and accomplished writer. We 
should also have been glad to have had 
some notices of the eccentric poet Richard 
Poekrich, who wrote a prologue for Mrs. 
Woffington and sought to represent Mona- 
ghan in Parliament. Poekrich, having 
encumbered his estate in that county by 
a variety of visionary projects, subsequently 
obtained a living in London by performing 
on musical glasses, which he claimed to 
have invented. 

The author of ‘The History of the County 
of Monaghan’ in his preface mentions his 
anxiety ‘‘to produce a work free at least 
from the taint of political prejudice.” This, 
however, appears scarcely consistent with 





the passage at p. 527, where some recent 
legislation is referred to as ‘“‘the great 
church robbery of 1869.” 








Economic Studies. By the late Walter 
Bagehot. Edited by R. H. Hutton. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Or the recent losses sustained by political 

economy none is greater than that caused 

by the death of Mr. Bagehot. The volume 
of essays just published will sharpen the 
edge of the regret felt by all students of 
economics that they have lost a writer at 
once so subtle and so clear, equally con- 
versant with the facts and with the theory 
of his subject. Mr. Bagehot’s power espe- 
cially lay in this—that to a careful training 
in the abstract political economy of Ricardo 
and James Mill, he added familiarity 
with the facts of exchange and the great 
commerce ; and with these two qualitications 
he combined a third, more rare than either, 
that of never being content with a mere 
form of words unless that form represented 

a distinct and vivid image of the thing to 

which it related. Many instances of this 

can be found in the book before us. Mr. 

Bagehot tells us, for instance, that the ordi- 

nary language used by economists about the 

rate of profit did not appear to him suffi- 
ciently clear :— 

“The rate of profit depends upon the efficiency 
of industry. When more is made at less cost, 
the profit is greater ; when less at greater, the 
profit is less. I am not sure whether to many 
minds this language will not present a difficulty. 
1 know it long did so to my own. I was con- 
scious of a haze about it. ‘It is stated,’ I said 
to myself, ‘that there is more of something or 
other, but of what is there more?’ And I 
could not answer that question very well.” 

And he then proceeds to clear away the 

haze and make the true answer clear by a 

characteristic example. He never loses 

sight of the fact that the fundamental 
axioms of political economy are hardly ever 
exactly true: ‘ Political economy deals 
not with the entire real man as we know 
him in fact, but with a simpler, imaginary 
man—a man answering to a pure definition 
from which all impairing and conflicting 
elements have been fined away,” with man, 
that is, actuated only by the desire for 
wealth and the wish to obtain it at the least 
possible sacrifice. It is, of covrse, the most 
obvious truism that this hypothetical man of 
political economy is a pure fiction. Never- 
theless it is an error to which many political 
economists are prone to think, speak, and 
act as if this hypothetical man were the real 
man of every-day life. It is this danger 
which Mr. Bagehot avoids more completely 
than almost any other economist of distine- 
tion. His clear perception of the danger of 
falling into this error was one main safe- 
guard against his falling into it. Another 
lay in the circumstance to which allusion has 
already been made, that he was in contact 
with the facts which form the subject matter 
of an important branch of economics. His 
theoretical knowledge of political economy 
as an abstract science was constantly being 
brought to the test of comparison with the 
concrete facts of the banking world. He is 
able to tell his readers not only what may 
be expected to happen under given econo- 
mical conditions, but what actually does 
happen under those conditions. For in- 





stance, the well-known assumption of 
abstract political economy, that capital tends 
to flow from the less productive to the more 
productive industries, becomes, as illustrated 
by his knowledge, a living fact. He not 
only tells the student that such a tendency 
exists—a tendency which the student may 
imagine to be like that of a cannon ball, 
once discharged, to go on moving for ever 
—he shows that the modern machinery of 
credit in England causes this tendency of 
capital to operate powerfully and instan- 
taneously ; and he shows exactly how, as a 
concrete fact, this transfer of capital is 
effected. 

In the following passages Mr. Bagehot 
is speaking of the special difficulties in the 
way of the progress of political economy, 
which no one has done more than himself 
to remove :— 

** Political economy is an abstract science 
which labours under a special hardship. Those 
who are conversant with its abstractions are 
usually without a true contact with its facts ; 
those who are in contact with its facts have 
usually little sympathy with, and little cogniz- 
ance of, its abstractions. Literary men who 
write about it are constantly using what a great 
teacher calls ‘unreal words,’ that is, they are 
using expressions with which they have no 
complete vivid picture to correspond. They 
are like physiologists who have never dissected ; 
like astronomers who have never seen the stars, 
and, in consequence, just when they seem to be 
reasoning at their best, their knowledge of the 
facts falls short...... Yet, on the other hand, the 
people who live and move among the facts often, 
or mostly, cannot of themselves put together 
any precise reasonings about them...... Men of 
business can no more put into words much of 
what guides their life than they could tell 
another person how to speak their language. 
And so the ‘theory of business’ leads a life of 
obstruction, because theorists do not see the 
business, and the men of business will not reason 
out the theories. Far from wondering that 
such a science is not completely perfect, we 
should rather wonder that it exists at all.” 

And again :— 

‘The cultivators of an abstract science are 
always in great danger of forgetting its abstract 
nature ; they rush in and act on it at once. In 
the abstract physical sciences there is an effectual 
penalty. A person who acted on abstract 
dynamics would soon break his head, but in 
mental and physical sciences unhappily there 
are no instant tests of failure. Whatever 
happens a man can always argue that he was 
right ; and thus an abstract science of human 
beings is more delicate to handle, and more 
likely to be misused, than a similar science of 
external nature.” 

One of the main-points which Mr. Bagehot 
impresses upon his readers with masterly 
reiteration is that the assumptions of modern 
political economy, though true in such a 
society as ours here and now, are not uni- 
versally true, are not true of barbarous and 
semi-civilized communities. The transfer- 
ability of capital, for instance, from the less 
to the more productive industries did not, 
and could not, exist in primitive times, when 
there was little division of labour, no loan 
fund, and none of that courage and confidence 
which Mr. Bagehot thinks specially charac- 
teristic of English speculators. The trans- 
ferability of labour is less complete than 
that of capital; it, too, is almost entirely 
a growth of modern civilization. In many 
countries at the present time it has no 
existence, and in early times it was entirely 
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unknown. So far from being true every- 
where and always, it is true only in a few 
places and a fewtimes. Mr. Bagehot has 
brought to bear on this part of his subject 
a great deal of knowledge of the habits of 
savages as they have been described by 
scientific observers, such as Mr. Galton, Mr. 
Catlin, and Sir John Lubbock. He has 
learned from such writers the conditions of 
life in a society removed as far as possible 
from our own; he shows to his readers what 
he calls the “‘ pre-economic era,” when the 
fundamental postulates of political economy 
were not realized, and to which, therefore, 
the reasonings of modern political economy 
are not applicable. It is unnecessary to 
tell any one who is familiar with Mr. Bage- 
hot’s writings that these descriptions of 
primitive habits and customs are extremely 
racy and amusing. Indeed, the style of 
the book from end to end is seasoned with 
the subtle flavour which a humorous mind 
imparts to all its productions, even those 
on subjects so little mirth-provoking as 
market price and cost of production. 

The three biographical essays on Adam 
Smith, Malthus, and Picardo are especialy 
good and especially characteristic of their 
writer. He gives a picture of Malthus, the 
son of a father who was devoted to Rousseau 
and the doctrine of the perfectibility of man, 





growing up with a ‘proper antipathy” to | 


the ideas perseveringly instilled into him, 
in season and out of season, and living to 


associate his name for all time to come with | 


a doctrine which, as first promulgated, was | 


an ‘‘apparatus for destroying cheerfulness,” 
‘becoming as much the mouthpiece of his 


generation in exposing Utopias as his father | 


had been in accepting them.” 
essay on population was written in reply to 
Godwin; and its argument is that human 
perfectibility is unattainable, because want, 
disease, and wickedness are the only 
effectual checks upon the numbers of the 
human race outstripping their means of 
subsistence. It was not unnaturally felt and 
said, ‘‘This is a hard doctrine; who can bear 
it?” And in the second edition of his essay 
Malthus changed its whole basis, by admit- 
ting the possibility of another check on 
population besides that of vice and misery. 

“This is the celebrated principle of ‘self- 
restraint, moral or prudential.’ And he goes on 
to say that he has endeavoured to soften some of 
the harshest conclusions of the first essay. But 
he does not seem to see that he has cut away the 
ground of his whole argument. If there be this 
principle of virtuous self-restraint, he no longer 
answers Godwin; he no longer destroys the 
dreams of perfectibility. If it be possible fora 
perfectly virtuous community to limit their 
numbers, they will perform that duty just as 
they perform all others; there is no infallible 
principle that will break up the village com- 
munity ; it can adjust its numbers to its food, 
and may last for ever. In its first form the 
essay on population was conclusive as an argu- 
ment, only it was based on untrue facts ; in its 
second form it was based on true facts, but it was 
inconclusive as an argument.” 

The last sentence of the passage just quoted 
is a good specimen of that humorous season- 
ing with which the book is flavoured. 

If this volume had been published during 
the life of its author it would not have 
reached us in its present form. Some repe- 
titions, a few contradictory passages, would 
have been cut away; a most valuable frag- 
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ment would have been completed; other 
essays would have been added. If the life 
of the writer had been spared we might have 
hoped for a more exhaustive criticism than 
this book contains of the conflicting doctrines 
of cost of production put forth by Mill and 
Cairnes. But taking the book as it stands, 
with the unavoidable loss it has suffered in 
wanting the keen critical revision of its 
author, it is one of the most valuable works 
on economics that we have seen for many 
years, and the hearty thanks of readers are 
due to Mr. R. H. Hutton for the share he 
has had in making these essays public. 








A Forbidden Land: Voyages to the Corea. 
With an Account of its Geography, His- 
tory, Production, and Commercial Capa- 
bilities, &e. By Ernest Oppert. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 

THERE is an air of mystery about Mr. 

Oppert’s book. The scanty use of dates 

in its pages might not unnaturally leave his 

readers very much in doubt as to the periods 
at which Mr. Oppert made the three voyages 
to Corea of which he makes mention. And 
here in passing we are led to wonder why 

Mr. Oppert writes ‘‘the Corea’’ instead of 

Corea.” To the ordinary mind there 

would not appear to be any better reason 

for saying ‘‘the Corea” than for saying 

‘the China.” Mr. Oppert, however, is 

evidently a man of ready resource, and it is 

possible, therefore, that he may be able to 
adduce a plausible reason for an apparent 
misnomer. But to return from surrounding 
circumstances, we gather that his visits to 

Corea were made some twelve or fourteen 

years ago. He does not say why he has so 

long delayed giving to the world the account 
of his explorations, which, considering the 


| gross ignorance which at that time prevailed 


| done. 


| prove d a failure. 


with regard to Corea, would have been of 
greater importance then than now. We 
must be content, however, to get it when 
we can; but we must confess that we should 
have liked Mr. Oppert to have taken us more 
completely into his confidence than he has 
We should like to know, for instance, 
what authority he had ‘‘to enter into pre- 
liminary communication with the Corean 
authorities, with the view to open up com- 
mercial and friendly relations with the 
country.” This is not a mere phrase, for 
in the account of his preparations for his 
second visit he says :-— 

‘**T expressed my firm conviction that I should 
succeed in discovering the river leading to the 
capital of the country on a second visit, which 


would enable me to enter into direct communi- 
cation with the Corean Government. If a 


favourable result of the negotiations was to be 
obtained at all, this could only be effected there, 
and I was fully determined not to return with- 
out having tried at headquarters what friendly 
representation would do.” 

Like the first, this second expedition 
The Corean authorities 
positively refused to come to any under- 
standing with Mr. Oppert, who therefore 
a second time returned to China. A year 
or two later, however, the author, nothing 
daunted, determined to make one more effort 
to introduce the blessings of foreign trade 
into Corea. And this time he had the 
advantage of the advice of M. Féron, a 
French missionary, who in a time of persecu- 
tion had fled the country. On the authority 





of some Corean refugees, this gentleman 
made known to the author that 

“the Regent, a person of very superstitious 
disposition, laid great store upon the possession 
of some old relics, which had been in his family 
for some years, and which were kept and guarded 
in a secluded place belonging to him. _ The 
possession of these relics was thought to insure 
the fortune of himself and of his family, and 
they were accordingly much treasured, and 
looked upon with a kind of superstitious awe. 
..»».. Lhe Coreans...... averred that the temporary 
possession of these objects would be tantamount 
to investing their holders with an almost absolute 
power, and equivalent to having possession of 
the capital itself; that the Regent would be 
only too glad to accede to anything to have them 
restored to him; and that he would be compelled 
to listen to the terms proposed to him, viz., to 
open the country by concluding a treaty, and 
even to send an embassy to the different powers 
in proof of his desire to do so.” 

Fired by this notable project, and backed 
by a troop of armed Manila-men, Mr. Oppert 
made his third descent on the coast of Corea. 
A march of about six hours from the spot 
where he landed brought him with his 
following to the resting-place of the mys- 
terious relics. But instead of the stone 
house he had expected to see he ‘was 
rather disappointed to find a walled-in place, 
strongly protected by an earthwork all 
round.” ‘To penetrate this he set his men 
to work, but, not finding the task so easy as 
he had expected, he incontinently gave up 
the design of practically gaining ‘‘ possession 
of the capital” and of compelling the 

tegent ‘to open the country,” and steamed 
back to China. 

It is hardly to be expected that in the 
course of three flying visits, with few oppor- 
tunities of associating with the people, and 
without any means of communicating directly 
with them, Mr. Oppert could have gained 
much knowledge at first hand about the 
country. He has, however, gathered from 
various sources some information on the 
subject which is fairly accurate. His ac- 
count of the state of the kingdom under 
the Regent already spoken of is disastrous 
in the extreme :— 

‘¢ All offices, appointments, and honours are 
sold by the Regent and his creatures to the 
highest bidder; the high officers sell justice, 
and rob and plunder their subordinates, while 
these again try to indemnify themselves by 
pillage and extortion.” 

Like the Japanese, the Coreans are 
divided into classes, beginning with the 
noble and ending with butchers, leather- 
cutters, priests, and bondsmen. Of the 
priests Mr. Oppert says :— 

“‘The state of utter degradation and the 
degree of moral reprobation and profligacy into 
which the Corean priesthood has sunk can cer- 
tainly not contribute to imbue the people with 
esteem and respect for a religion the servants of 
which are altogether incapable to set a good 
example to the same. The dissolute behaviour 
and bad conduct of the bonzes has, indeed, at 
times caused so much public annoyance that the 
Government has occasionally been forced to in- 
terfere. All the endeavours to induce them to 
lead a more decent life and to improve their 
moral standing have, however, been in vain, and 
we cannot consequently be surprised to see them 
occupy to the present day the lowest social rank.” 

Mr. Oppert takes a more favourable view 
of the capabilities of the country than other 
travellers have done. ‘‘ Possessing,’ he 
says, 
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a climate both temperate and thoroughly 


healthy, and a rich soil, which admits of a pro- | 
fitable cultivation, even in mountain regions, | 


it is only owing to the phlegm and indifference 
of its inhabitants if they have not earned as yet 
anything like what the rich resources of the 
country might justly be expected to produce by 
a reasonable treatment.” 

Supposing there to be anything to earn, 
the country people have certainly not earned 
it. Their condition is wretchedly poor. 
Their dwellings are unfurnished hovels, 
their food is of the coarsest description, and 
their dress is in keeping with it. According 
to Mr. Oppert the character of the natives 
shines out in bright contrast with their 
surroundings :—‘ ‘They are thoroughly 
honest, faithful, and good-natured, and 
attach themselves with almost childlike con- 
fidence even to strangers and foreigners.” 
Even for the officials Mr. Oppert has a good 
word to say, and this is the more generous 
on his part, since, from his own account, 
the resistance to his philanthropic efforts to 
open the country began and ended with 
those bland but tricky gentry. 





Life of James TTepburn, Earl of Bothwell. 
By Frederik Schiern, Professor of History 
in the University of Copenhagen. 'Trans- 
lated from the Danish by the Rev. 
David Berry, F.S.A.Scot. (Edinburgh, 
Douglas.) 

Tuts work was first published in the original 
language so long ago as 1863, but its scope 
was limited to an account of Bothwell’s 
detention in Norway and imprisonment in 
Denmark after his final disappearance from 
Scotland. A second Danish edition was 
issued, with considerable alterations, in 1875, 
but it is only now that, with the author’s 
latest corrections and an altered title, the 
work is for the first time put forward as a 
regular ‘ Life of Bothwell.’ Its pretensions 
in this respect are, however, fully justified 
by the contents. The book is a thorough 
and complete biography, and though written 
distinctly for Danish readers from a Danish 
point of view, it investigates the whole 
course of Bothwell’s extraordinary career 
with quite as much minuteness as it does 
the particular portion to which the author 
at first intended to restrict himself. 

Such a life as Bothwell’s deserves to be 
studied in its entirety. Its most striking 
features are familiar to us all, because they 
are so deeply impressed upon Scottish his- 
tory and the life of Mary Stuart. On the 
other hand, the story of his latter years 
after his flight from Scotland excites but 
little curiosity, while history is so deeply 
concerned with the misfortunes of his victim. 
But the whole life, looked at by itself, is 
typical of Scottish feudalism, and in this 
respect peculiarly instructive. As Prof. 
Schiern remarks, it very much resembles 
the history of Scotland itself. Lawless and 
undisciplined, yet clear-sighted and deter- 
mined, scarcely softened by a tincture of 
French manners, which displayed itself 
chiefly in French licentiousness, Bothwell 
was not ill fitted for a leading position 
among a nobility quite as lawless as himself, 
though scarcely so audacious and unblush- 
ing. Reckless as he was, moreover, he yet 
showed a genuine devotion to his sovereign 
which was conspicuously absent in the rest 


of her nobility; and Mary may possibly | 





have felt when she fell into his hands that, 
outrageous as his conduct was, she might 
have been in the power of men more objec- 
tionable still; for, however it may have 
suited the lords who soon after deposed and 
imprisoned her at Loch Leven to express 
indignation at the outrage—whatever pro- 
fessions they made of anxiety to deliver the 
queen out of Bothwell’s hands—it is now 
beyond a doubt that the alliance of the 
lords actually preceded the event which was 
afterwards alleged to justify it. Nor could 
such an indignity possibly have occurred to 
a queen whose court was surrounded even 
by a handful of loyal and faithful nobles. 

The real subject of interest, after all—but 
it awaits an historian who can make it in- 
telligible to us—is the state of society 
which rendered such things possible. State 
of society we must say, for want of a better 
expression, though it seemsalmost an abuse of 
words to speak as if society existed in those 
days at all. Prof. Schiern does not attempt 
to elucidate this. He confines himself to 
Bothwell’s own life and history. Yet it 
appears to us that more than one aspect of 
the question is in part unveiled to us 
when, in reference to the divorce between 
Bothwell’s father and mother, we read as 
follows:— 

**An attempt is commonly made to account 
for the divorce between Earl Patrick Bothwell 
and Agnes Sinclair on the grounds of too near 
relationship, but the real ground of it was 
certainly something else. It has been remarked 
of both the grandfather and father of the first 
of the Hepburns who became Earl of Bothwell, 
namely, Lord Patrick Hepburn of Hales, and 
Adam Hepburn of Hales, that they had already 
ventured to court the regard of queen dowagers 
of Scotland—the former that of the beautiful 
Jane Beaufort, widow of James I., and the 
latter that of Mary of Gueldres, widow of 
James II. We have the assurance of Patrick 
Hepburn, third Earl of Bothwell, given not 
long after his divorce from Agnes Sinclair, and 
bearing his own signature, that the widow of 
James V., Mary of Guise, mother of Mary 
Stuart, ‘ promest faithfullie, be hir hand writ, 
at twa sindre tymis, to tak the said Erle in 
mariage.’ When his son, at a later period, ven- 
tured his all to be united in marriage with the 
reigning Queen of Scotland, he could thus see 
in retrospect among his ancestors examples of 
those who had lifted their eyes almost as high.” 





It is not merely the daring ambition of 
Bothwell that is made more intelligible by 
this extract. That in itself presents no 
great difficulty, when it is considered how 
cheap Scotchmen generally held their sove- 
reigns, and how little these were raised in a 
social point of view above the feudal nobility. 
But the peculiarity of Bothwell’s case is not 
merely that he aspired to a royal marriage, 
but that he formed such a design not only 
when the queen had a husband, but when 
he himself had a wife; that he removed one 
obstacle by the murder of Darnley, and that 
he afterwards cleared away the second by 
a double process of divorce, for it is quite 
clear there was collusion between him and 
his wife when the Protestant husband ap- 
plied to the Romish tribunal for a dissolu- 
tion of their marriage, and the Roman 
Catholic wife sought the very same thing at 
the very same time from the tribunal ac- 
knowledged by the Reformers. It is a mere 
trifle, of course, that the pretext was dif- 
ferent; that Bothwell alleged too great 
proximity of blood, and concealed the dis- 
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pensation which he had already received for 
that very impediment, while Jane Gordon 
had a more substantial plea in her husband’s 
infidelities. That which has really to be 
accounted for is how a policy so daring and 
unscrupulous, so defiant of all social laws 
and restrictions, so shameless alike before 
man and God, should have positively suc- 
ceeded for a time, though it was for a very 
short time. It becomes intelligible only 
when we understand how for several gene- 
rations before the Reformation divorces had 
been granted on such easy terms that the 
marriage tie had become little better than a 
mockery. ‘The indecencies of Henry VIII., 
of his sister Margaret, of Bothwell, and of 
Bothwell’s forefathers, were only more pro- 
minent examples of a corruption which had 
been for more than a century undermining 
social life and dissolving all the ties which 
bind men and families together. 

Dut in no age nor country, however de- 
generate, could such a line of conduct as 
that of Bothwell have been permanently 
successful. A month after his presumptuous 
marriage he drops out of Scottish history. 
The stake for which he had played so high 
was lost to him for ever. Soon after he is 
an exile and a rover, driven on a foreign 
coast, captured, and imprisoned. Not that 
his political importance even then is entirely 
extinguished. He could represent to the 
King of Denmark that he was the Scotch 
queen’s husband, driven from his country by 
a confederacy of rebel lords who had im- 
prisoned their lawful sovereign. He could 
tempt the Danish Court, by an offer of the 
restitution of Orkney and Shetland, to assist 
him and Mary to recover their rights; and 
though these arguments were balanced 
by other important considerations in the 
mind of Frederic II., there were reasons 
equally powerful against delivering him 
into the hands of his enemies. So long as 
Mary had still a party in Scotland his im- 
prisonment does not seem to have been 
severe; but after the surrender of Edin- 
burgh Castle to the Earl of Morton in 1573, 
his treatment was altered considerably for 
the worse, and some years later he died a 
madman. 

It was certainly desirable to have an Eng- 
lish translation of a work so important as 
this in connexion with Scottish history. 
Nor will the frequent allusions to Danish 
history greatly detract from its interest in 
the eyes of English readers. Mr. Berry 
deserves our best thanks for putting within 
reach a work which would otherwise have 
been unconsultablé by the great majority of 
people in this country. THis language 
throughout is invariably clear, but there 
are one or two words, like ‘ dispeace”’ 
(p. 42) and “bestowment” (p. 61), which 
are not very good English. Another ex- 
pression which is open to criticism may, 
perhaps, be warranted by the original, but 
assuredly it is not in good keeping with 
history to talk of the ‘‘ monarchs ”’ of France 
and England in the sixteenth century. To 
any one who lived in those days it would 
have been simply a contradiction in terms 
to talk of two monarchs existing in Christen- 
dom at one and the same time. 
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The Early English Versions of the Gesta Roma- 
norum. Early English Text Society (Extra 
Series, XXXIII.). Edited, with Notes, 
Introduction, Glossary, &c., by Sidney 
J. H. Herrtage, B.A. (Triibner & Co.) 


Tus volume, as the title-page sets forth, is 
a new edition of the work which was printed 
by the late Sir Frederic Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club. Much advance has been 
made in the study of early English literature 
since that volume appeared, and Mr. Herr- 
tage has employed two MSS. in the British 
Museum and one in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library. The volume contains an 
English translation of a book written origin- 
ally in Latin, and the editor has throughout 
availed himself of the Latin text, that by its 
aid he might correct omissions or clerical 
errors which have crept into the English 
MSS., and, thanks to his labours, the book 
is a faithful representation of a work to 
which our literature is deeply indebted. 

The ‘Gesta Romanorum’ is so called 
because every story which it contains pur- 
ports to be a narrative of events which 
occurred during the reign of some Roman 
emperor. The names given are in many 
cases such as were never borne by any 
emperor, but that does not signify to the 
story-teller—there they are. The collection 
of anecdotes was made. no doubt, in the first 
instance to furnish to the preachers of the 
time a volume of illustrations whereby to 
enforce any lessons which they desired to 
make impressive, and consequently every 
story has its moral, and sometimes two, ap- 
pended to it. 

It is clear that the original work must 
have been well known in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, for from it Boccaccio 
drew several stories in his ‘ Decameron,’ 
and it was used by a famous Dominican 
preacher named Robert Holkot, who died 
in 1349, in his ‘ Moralisationes Pulchree in 
Usum Preedicatorum,’ an application which 
clearly shows how these early tales were 
employed from the beginning. 

For a long time the opinion has been held 
that the author of the Latin ‘Gesta’ was 
a certain Petrus Berchorius, a Frenchman, 
who was prior of the Benedictine convent of 
St. Eligius in Paris, and who died in 1362. 
But recently the question of its authorship 
has been carefully investigated by Herr 
Oesterley, and he has shown that there is 
no satisfactory evidence for assigning the 
‘ Gesta’ to Berchorius. But though he has 
succeeded in refuting the old opinion, he 
has not been able to discover who the true 
author of the work was. The conclusions 
at which Herr Oesterley has arrived are 
given by Mr. Herrtage on p. xvii of his 
introduction, and what is of most interest to 
us is that he decides that the work was 
originally compiled towards the end of the 
thirteenth century in England, and after- 
wards found its way to the Continent, where 
it received many additions and was subjected 
to many changes, which explain the various 
forms and order in which the stories are 
given in different copies. Tables are given 
at the end of the introduction by which 
these alterations are clearly shown. 

It is, however, for the sake of what 
the ‘Gesta’ has contributed to our later 
literature that the student of English is 
glad to have an edition like the present. 





For from this volume Chaucer (and Gower 
before him) drew the beautiful story of 
Constance, which appears as the ‘Man of 
Law’s Tale.’ Hence Lydgate derived his 
‘Tale of Two Merchants.’ We have here, 
too, the originals of what Shakspeare has 
wrought into his ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘King Lear,’ and ‘Pericles,’ if the last 
work be Shakspeare’s. Parnell’s ‘ Hermit’ 
and Walpole’s ‘Mysterious Mother’ come 
from the same source. And this list might 
be much enlarged from the authors of France 
and Germany as well as from our own 
countrymen. 

Again, the tales are interesting as furnish- 
ing a clue to the manners and customs of 
the age in which they were produced. In 
one the reader is introduced to the doctor of 
the period, and learns some curious things 
concerning the way in which he made what 
modern doctors would call his ‘‘ diagnosis.” 
In another place are given some interesting 
particulars of the tournaments of the time. 
In another story the reader catches glimpses 
of family life, which show how the winter 
evenings were made less dull in days long 
ago. 

To make clear the character of the moral- 
izing it will be enough to quote the brief 
application of the tale on p. 15. The story is 
of the blind man and the lame, and how the 
former lent feet and borrowed eyes, and so 
both came to the emperor’s feast (who was 
on this occasion the wise Emperor Pompeius), 
whither neither could have come without 
the other. The moral is given as follows, 
though we here modernize the orthography: 

‘‘Dear friends, this emperor is our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that hath made a general procla- 
mation and a general feast, viz., the joy of 
heaven, to the which joy he hath called all 
mankind ; for he denieth to no man that joy if 
they will come thereto. By this lame or halting 
man is understood prelates of holy church, such 
as are preachers and confessors. And they are 
called lame or halting men, for they have not of 
their own to live upon, but from tithes and 
almsdeeds of the secular people. By the blind 
man we shall understand the uninstructed 
secular people, that are blind inasmuch as they 
cannot see the right way toward joy; and 
therefore if these two men will come together 
to the feast of heaven, the blind, i.e., the un- 
instructed men, must hold up the lame men, 
i.e., the men of holy church, through alms- 
offerings and tithes. And the other, viz., the 
men of holy church, must lead the others the 
way by their knowledge, pastoral services, and 
labour of teaching. And then both shall come 
thither, viz., to the joy of heaven, where they 
shall not only have feast, but everlasting meed 
and glory.” 

Even when moralizing it is evident that the 
clergy did their best to further their own 
temporal interests. 

Things passed in those old days for Scrip- 
ture which are not now deemed to be so. 
Thus it is set down as the utterance of ‘‘the 
Apostle” that ‘everything which is done 
against conscience is building up towards 
the fire of hell.’”’ But the quotation is not 
from St. Paul, but from the gloss on 
Rom. xiv. 28. Another error occurs on the 
very next page, on which it is stated that the 
words, ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock,” &c., are from the Gospels, whereas 
they are found in Revelation ii. 20. 

A feature of much interest is the varied 
quarters from which the stories are derived. 





their parallels in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
while the origin of some is to be found in 
the Talmud. It is from this latter work 
that the remarkable version of the story of 
Shylock is drawn in which the debtor and 
creditor change places. The debtor is the 
Jew, the revengetul creditor the Christian. 

Another Jewish tradition is wrought into 
a tale which is given on p. 435. As Mr. 
Herrtage only alludes to the story in his 
note, and does not give the authority, we 
would point out that the tale in a Latin 
rendering will be found in Buxtorf’s ‘ Rab- 
binic Lexicon,’ col. 2455 (or ed. Fischer, 
p- 1222), where all references are given, 
and it is related how Solomon used the 
worm Schamir (of which Zhumare in the 
text is an evident corruption) in cutting the 
stones for the temple building, so that there 
should be no noise made during the work. 

From classical literature is derived a 
version of the story of Atalanta, and the 
tale on p. 341 is taken from Seneca, and 
that of Androcles and the lion from 
Aulus Gellius (v. 14). The notes which 
Mr. Herrtage has given are appropriate. 
There is enough information and not too 
much, and reterences, so far as we have 
been able to verify them, are carefully made. 
The glossary explains all the words which 
need explanation, and, indeed, more than 
would seem to require it after the English 
Text Society has issued so many glossaries. 
But this is an error, if error it be, on the 
right side. Some of the words given are 
of much interest, and perhaps deserve more 
in the way of illustration than the editor has 
felt at liberty to attempt. We would in- 
stance alphyns, dyet, quarell, and sundry 
others. There are also some words which 
seem to indicate that the English is that 
of a northern dialect; thus sytlingis, used 
for the young of animals, also Jakayns for 
toys, the verb to dake=to play, being still 
common in some parts of the north of Eng- 
land. We have noticed here and there a 
slip in the definitions, such as tendingys, 
which is defined as meaning nursing of the 
sick. It is really from tende=tenth, and 
means the tithes which the laity were to 
pay for the support of the clergy, as the 
context on p. 17 shows. The word tende= 
tithe, is given in Halliwell and in most Old 
English glossaries, and an example may be 
seen on pp. 68 and 69 of the Early English 
Text Society’s edition of the ‘Cursor Mundi,’ 
1. 1062, where Abel is described thus :— 

Riytwys he was and Goddes frende, 
And lely gaf he him pe tende. 

But the work is in the main carefully done, 
and perhaps the volume is of more value 
for the matter which it contains than for the 
language of the English translator. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. By Wilkie Collins. 3 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

An Australian Heroine. By R. M. Prior. 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Sealed by a Kiss. By Jean Middlemass. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

The Sword of Damocles. By Theodore A. 
Tharp. 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Three Shots from a Pop-gun. By James 
Prior. (Remington & Co.) 

Mr. WIitkre Cottiys has, for the present, 


Many come from Oriental sources, and have : put off his design of writing the second 
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part of ‘The Fallen Leaves.’ ‘Jezebel’s 
Daughter’ has nothing to do with that 
work. It has been written, as it were, to 
yass the time while the public taste corrects 
itself, or rather until the ordinary course of 
a novel is run, and the first part of ‘ The 
Fallen Leaves’ has had an opportunity of 
appealing to the class of readers who read 
novels in their cheapest form, that is to say, 
according to Mr. Wiikie Collins, ‘‘ the great 
audience of the English people.” He ap- 
peals, therefore, from the class who borrow 
books to the class who buy them; and it is 
satisfactory to hear that the great audience 
of the English people belongs to the latter 
class. Mr. Wilkie Collins evidently feels 
some soreness at the neglect of ‘ The Fallen 
Leaves.’ It is natural that an eminent 
novelist should feel annoyed when he finds 
that he has met with a reverse, and it seems 
clear that ‘The Fallen Leaves’ has been a 
failure. Mr. Wilkie Collins is justified in 
saying that the reason of the failure is that 
‘‘there are certain important social topics 
which are held to be forbidden to the Eng- 
lish novelist (no matter how seriously and 
how delicately he may treat them) by a 
narrow-minded minority of readers.” But 
then it may be retorted that he knew this 
all along, and should not be vexed at a 
result which he might have anticipated. 
Still, some feeling of irritation is, no doubt, 
excusable in this case; for ‘The Fallen 
Leaves’ did treat a forbidden topic seriously 
and delicately, and in addition displayed a 
good deal of originality and wit. But Mr. 
Wilkie Collins writes for English readers, 
and must take them as they are. In 
‘ Jezebel’s Daughter’ he may possibly have 
made the mistake of treating them with 
some contempt. They have liked his intri- 
cate plots, his unravellings of crimes, and 
his curious learning in medicine. In 
‘ Jezebel’s Daughter’ he may have gone too 
far when he takes his readers into the dead- 
house at Frankfort, his descriptions of which 
are, he says, from studies on the spot. The 
statement of the plot is in Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s best style. There is nothing irrele- 
vant, the necessary facts are laid before the 
zveader with the greatest clearness, and a 
point is artistically worked up to where one 
cannot help asking oneself what is to be the 
solution. As is commonly the case in Mr. 
Collins’s fictions, the book shows more study 
of types of character than of individuals; 
but the author justly claims that the events 
in which the chief personages play their 
parts are derived from natural and simple 
causes. This is true, although the events are 
most unusual. Mr. Collins’s work is alto- 
gether distinct from the novels of the day. 
He has the gift, which hardly any of his 
contemporaries possess in any degree, of 
inventing plots which are fascinating apart 
from personal interest in the characters. He 
does not deal in self-analysis nor in any sort 
of introspective sentiment. Nature, word- 
painting, sesthetics, and the gossip of society 
are not to be found in his pages; and for 
this he deserves gratitude even from the 
‘‘narrow-minded minority of readers and 
the critics who flatter their prejudices.” 

The ‘‘ Australian heroine ” does not leave 
one comfortably assured of her well-being, 
and it is to be feared that therein her story 
resembles real life. Yet, after so much 
endurance of George Brand’s treatment of 





his wife, one would have been glad if 
‘‘ Roadster” or some other means had been 
used in the last volume for the purpose of 
breaking his neck. The married life of 
Esther after she consents to George’s im- 
portunities—partly from fidelity to an early 
promise, partly from loyalty to a friend— 
is a continual penance for her mistake. 
George’s sensual good nature (not good 
temper) was certain to act as a perpetual 
blister to Esther’s dreamy, refined, over- 
sensitive nature ; and the girl whose anxiety 
to be loyal made her distrust the promptings 
of her heart when she married is saved when 
on the point of releasing herself at the 
expense of her good fame. Lydyiard’s ten- 
derness for her as the daughter of his faith- 
less wife not only avails to lead her back 
to the path of duty, but has some effect on 
the coarse nature of her husband. The 
character of Lydyiard is an interesting one, 
yet one cannot but see that many of his 
moral troubles, especially his blank hope- 
lessness, arise from his speculative opinions. 
Some minor characters are tolerably dis- 
tinct. Old Miss Talmage, grotesque in her 
anxiety to retain the full credit of her aristo- 
cratic connexion, and showing the real good 
stuff in her by cheerfulness, hard work, and 
loyal affection for her friends, is a good 
portrait, which would be pathetic were not 
the lady so happy in her little self-decep- 
tions. A maiden of the modern school, 
Miss Welby, is a good contrast—hoidenish 
and imbecile by turns, she is “quite too 
dreadfully awful’ in her language, though 
she has a spice of fun about her, and does 
not really want for wits. Her materialism 
takes the form of marrying a bishop, purely 
for the comfort of his establishment. 

Miss Middlemass’s new book is an im- 
provement upon ‘Wild Georgie.’ The 
grammar is not faultless, and the chapters 
dealing with low life and the betting-ring 
are not attractive; but there is some truth 
in the conception of the ‘“ Wren,” the un- 
taught flower-girl, whose passionate nature 
is protected from ruin by the precocious 
worldly wisdom taught in the hard school 
of adversity. Capt. Cressington, who pro- 
tects and educates the Wren, is wisely 
drawn, not as a mere profligate, but as a 
really soft-hearted and kindly young man, 
whose better nature saves him from taking 
advantage of the ignorance of his strange 
protégée. The kiss to which we are con- 
ducted as the climax of the iast chapter is, 
on his part, most decorous and Platonic, 
and one hopes that Wren’s educational 
gains may counterbalance the failure of the 
hopes which Capt. Cressington’s doubtful 
kindness inspired. The ballet-master who 
marries her at any rate deserves success in 
his matrimonial venture. 

As for ‘The Sword of Damocles,’ which 
is too plainly a first book, it is very lengthy, 
very elaborate, very discursive, and not very 
amusing. Mr. Tharp has contrived a most 
monstrous story: of mysterious disappear- 
ances and surprising returns, of relatives at 
odds and lovers parted, of murders attempted 
and frauds committed and secrets to be 
divulged, of tiger-hunting and pig-sticking 
and partridge-shooting, of yokels and mili- 
tary men and squires with land and beeves, 
and all—or almost all—the other odds and 
ends that go to make up in the modern 
novelist the quality called imagination; and 





to tell this story he has written some eight 
hundred of the thickest and slabbest-looking 
pages ever seen in a work purporting to be 
light literature. As Mr. Tharp is prone to 
reflection and comment, as his incidents and 
aims are many and his literary skill is not 
large, as the scene changes very frequently 
and suddenly from India to England and 
from England back to India, the impression 
produced by ‘The Sword of Damocles’ is, 
on the whole, vague. To the conscientious 
novel-reader, however, the book should 
be most welcome, the effort to discover 
what Mr. Tharp would be at and what he 
means to do being one to be recommended 
to all in need of mental exercise at once 
healthy and innocent. Much solace also 
may be derived from the chapter headings, 
which prove Mr. Tharp to have a nice 
acquaintance with the most admired authors 
(from Shakspeare to the poet of ‘‘ Kiss me 
quick and go”), and from the various speci- 
mens of Greek, French, German, Hindu- 
stani, and other popular languages that 
besprinkle the text. 

Mr. Prior’s pop-gun is not a weapon of 
heavy calibre, but the shots are not bad. 
‘“Wise or Otherwise” is a pretty enough 
story of Cophetua and the beggar-maid, 
transplanted to the neighbourhood of Not- 
tingham thirty years ago. The most re- 
markable thing in it is the curiously anti- 
thetic and ornate style in which king, beggar, 
and their friends conduct their dialogue. 
“Home Again” is another love tale, in 
which, by a rather improbable chain of cir- 
cumstances, a young lady is brought from 
the far West to rule in her childish home, 
now passed into the hands of a stranger ; 
while the ‘‘Tug of War” is an episode of 
the Franco-German war, written in honour 
of France, and fashionably severe upon the 
Germans. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Book III. With 
the Modern Greek Version of Constantine 
Bardalachos, and a Prefatory Note by R. C. 
Jebb, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow, Maclehose.) 

Tuts little book will be acceptable to all scholars 

who wish to know something of modern Greek. 

The classical student will be able to form from 

it a satisfactory idea as to what are the main 

differences between the ancient and the modern 
form, and the task he will find pleasant and 
interesting. He will be surprised to see how 
easily he can manage to translate the modern 
language, and probably he will be led to form 
a more minute acquaintance with it. The 
translation which Prof. Jebb has chosen is at 
least fifty years old, and the modern language 
has since that time advanced to a closer 
resemblance to the ancient. For this very 
reason translations of classical writers into 
modern Greek are discountenanced, for every 
cultivated Greek can read them in the 
original form. The difference, moreover, be- 
tween the language in its present state and 
that used by Coraes, Bardalachos, and other 
scholarly Greeks in the beginning of this cen- 
tury is so slight that the value of Bardalachos’s 
translation for the classical student of this 
country is not impaired. Prof. Jebb has 
noticed a few elementary points of difference 
between old and modern Greek. These refer 
exclusively to grammar. He might have added 
with advantage a note here and there on the 
peculiar meanings which old words have received 
in the modern language. He has also written 

a neat preface, giving amongst other matters 

a short and interesting account of the fate which 

befell the translations of the ‘ Cyropzedia’ and 
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* Anabasis’ by Bardalachos. The preface is 
only too short. He might have told his readers 
a little more about Bardalachos and his con- 
temporaries, whose efforts inspired their pupils 
with an ardent love of liberty and literature, 
and to whom many of the most illustrious 
Greek writers and statesmen of more recent 
times, such as Rangabe, owed their first im- 
pulses. The little book is one that ought to be 
in the hands of every scholar, and teachers who 
know a little of modern Greek can make it 
a deeply interesting text-book for their pupils. 


A Graduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary. 
By Henry Riola. (Triibner & Co.) 
Mr. Rioxa, the author of a valuable grammar, 
which appeared the year before last under 
the title of ‘How to Learn Russian,’ has now 
brought out an excellent Russian reading-book. 
Hitherto students of Russian have found great 
difficulty in obtaining books of that kind. 
Ordinary Chrestomathies and other selections 
from Russian literature are of little use to 
beginners ; for unless the «wdarenie, or tonic 
accent, is given in the case of every word, the 
reader who is not familiar with the spoken lan- 
guage is apt to go entirely astray in its pro- 
nunciation. German students of Russian are 
tolerably well supplied with books which can 
satisfy their requirements. But it does not 
necessarily follow that because an Englishman 
wishes to learn Russian, therefore he is familiar 
with German. Moreover it may well be doubted 
if any of the German manuals can compete, 
except in the matter of price, with Mr. Riola’s 
‘Russian Reader.’ The first twenty pages are 
devoted to grammatical exercises. The compiler 
justly says in his preface that ‘the initial diffi- 
culties which have to be overcome in reading 
Russian consist chiefly in the variety of in- 
flexions and terminations of which the Russian 
language is susceptible. Beginners are apt to 
be so disheartened by these, that after a brief 
period of study they abandon the task in despair. 
But if they had once mastered these grammatical 
forms, they would haye found the path com- 
paratively clear for further progress.” There 
are hundreds, if not thousands, of foreign 
sojourners in Russia who have never, probably 
will never, overcome these difficulties. They 
can make themselves understood in a sort of 
**Pigeon Russian,” but to grammatical accuracy 
they never attain. In order to help students 
over these obstacles to their progress, Mr. 
Riola has prefixed to the regular reading lessons 
such grammatical exercises as illustrate the 
most prominent features of the language, and 
form, as it were, ‘‘a short manual of accidence.” 
They are succeeded by a number of stories and 
extracts, occupying 180 pp., selected from the 
prose and poetry of the best Russian authors, 
and ‘‘arranged in progressive order, so as to 
lead the student gradually on.” Useful foot- 
notes have been added in many cases, and an 
excellent vocabulary of 114 pp. has been ap- 
pended, which supplies the place, so far as the 
book to which it belongs is concerned, of that 
desideratum, a good Russian-English dictionary. 
That published many years ago by Banks is now 
a rare book; the Tauchnitz volume is most 
unsatisfactory. The dictionary which is now 
being published at St. Petersburg will not for 
some time be completed. There remains only 
the ‘ Parallel Dictionary’ of Reiff, which explains 
each Russian word in English as well as in 
French and German. Mr. Riola’s carefully 
compiled vocabulary will, therefore, be very 
welcome to students. The selection of speci- 
mens of Russian literature has been skilfully 
made. First come a number of very simple 
anecdotes or extracts from narratives, occupying 
about thirty pp. They are followed by 120 pp. 
of more advanced reading lessons, taken from 
the works of Solovief, Karamzin, Pogodin, 
Tlovaisky, and other historians, as well as of 
Pushkin, Lermontof, Gogol, and other writers 





of fiction of the time of the Emperor Nicholas, | 





and ending with four illustrations of the style 
of two of the greatest of Russia’s living novelists, 
Count Leo Tolstoi and Ivan Tourguénief. The 
former is represented by his admirable sketch 
of a Yurodivy, a sort of Christian fakir, and 
by part of the magnificent description of the 
battle of Borodino in his great novel ‘ Voina 
i Mir’ (‘Peace and War’); the latter by two 
of the finest passages in his ‘ Dvoryanskoe 
Gnyezdo,’ or ‘ Nest of Nobles’ (translated into 
English under the title of ‘Liza’)—the one 
describing the influence exercised upon the 
heroine of the story by her ascetic nurse, who 
used to take her to church in the early mornings 
and infuse into her mind a deep religious feel- 
ing, strengthened by stories about saints and 
martyrs and other holy people; the other telling 
how Liza resolved to leave the world for the 
seclusion of the cloister. The fourth part of 
the book contains, in about twenty pp., a 
good collection of metrical fables by Dmitrief, 
Khemnitser, and Krilof, and specimens of the 
lyrics of Pushkin, Lermontof, Koltsof, Nikitin, 
Zhukovsky, and other Russian poets. Altogether 
Mr. Riola’s ‘ Russian Reader’ is a book which 
we can cordially recommend. 


Dictionnaire d’ Etymologie Daco-Romane.—Vol. I. 
Eléments Latins. Vol. Il. Eléments Slaves, 
Magyars, Tures, Grees et Albanais. Par A. de 
Cihac. (Nutt.) 

THe Roumanian is, geographically, the most 

easterly outlier of the Romance languages. It 

is spoken in Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bess- 
arabia, as well as in some portions of Tran- 
sylvania and the Bukovina. From a philological 
point of view this language is of considerable 
interest and importance, representing as it 
does the speech of the Roman legionaries and 
the colonists from Southern Italy who were 
settled by Trajan in his Dacian province. In 
its grammatical structure the language is as 
purely Italic as Spanish or Ladino, but the 
greater portion of the vocabulary consists of 
foreign loan-words, which are chiefly of Slavonic, 
Magyar, Turkish, and Romaic origin. The 
proportions and character of these various ele- 
ments in the Roumanian glossary are curious 
and instructive. The Slavonic element, which 
must have been of very early introduction, 
amounts, according to M. de Cihac, to about 
forty per cent. of the whole Roumanian voca- 
bulary. The Magyar words, which came in at 

a later date, may be estimated at twenty per 

cent., while the proportion of primitive Latin 

words which have survived is about the same. 

The words of Turkish origin amount to ten per 

cent., those from modern Greek are nearly 

as many, and the residuum is Albanian. The 

Gothic invasion seems to have left no appre- 

ciable vestiges in the language, a circumstance 

which seems to throw doubt on Grimm’s specu- 
lations as to the affinities of the Dacian words 
preserved by Dioscorides. The character of the 
words derived from these respective sources is 
noteworthy. The Turkish words, which must 
have been introduced subsequently to the 
Turkish conquest in the fifteenth century, are 
to a great extent identical with the Turkish 
words which have been introduced under similar 
conditions into the Servian, Albanian, Croatian, 
and Romaic languages. Their character proves 
that they were, as might have been expected, 
obtained from the Turkish soldiery. We find 
many names of weapons and of articles of food 
or clothing, together with sundry military and 
fiscal terms. The three hundred Turkish words 
in Roumanian are almost exclusively substan- 
tives, only three or four verbs being among the 
number. Nearly as numerous are the words 
derived from modern Greek, but their character 
is entirely different, being mainly ecclesiastical 
terms, with a few words relating to medicine, 
music, usury, and cookery. The Magyar words, 
on the other hand, refer to horses, dogs, and 
the chase, also to agriculture and commerce, 
in addition to numerous names of plants and 





animals. The verbs, pronouns, and the common 
household words are chiefly Latin. The large 
Slavonic element in Roumanian corresponds in 
its nature and extent to the Romance additions 
to the English glossary, just as the Latin ele- 
ment answers to our own Anglo-Saxon staple, 
while the Albanian element may be compared, 
not inaptly, with the residuum of Celtic words 
which still survive in English speech. As speci- 
mens of M. de Cihac’s work we may bring 
forward two words which have found their 
way into English. The word gimp, which has 
puzzled lexicographers, he traces with great 
probability to the Albanian. It meant originally 
a *‘thorn,” “spine,” or ‘‘ needle,” from which 
the transition to the English use is easy (p. 717). 
The etymology of hussar, though better known, 
is more interesting, as it involves a curious bit 
of history. Matthias Corvinus in 1458 called 
out every twentieth man to serve as a horse 
soldier. From this circumstance these levies 
received their name, in Magyar husz being 
“twenty,” and husz-dr ‘‘the twentieth” (p. 507). 
Great credit is due to M. de Cihac for a book 
which is a really valuable contribution to philo- 
logy. The work must have entailed immense 
labour, and it is executed, on the whole, in a 
satisfactory manner. M. de Cihac is fairly 
acquainted with the results of modern linguistic 
science. Though he has relied chiefly on the 
best authorities, such as Miklosich, Diez, Fick, 
Curtius, Hahn, and Schafarik, he has not 
ignored other writers, and has known how to 
make use of his materials with knowledge and 
judgment. It would be as easy as it would be 
ungracious to carp at small errors of detail, 
which are unavoidable in a work of such extent 
and novelty, but it seems to be more just as 
well as more generous to conclude by heartily 
congratulating M. de Cihac on the completion 
of the useful and arduous labours which have 
occupied him for so many years. 


Bibliotheca Sinica: Dictionnaire Bibliographique 


des Ouvrages relatifs & VEmpire Chinois. Par 
Henri Cordier. Tome Premier, Seconde 
Fascicule. (Paris, Leroux.) 


THE second part of the first volume of M. Cor- 
dier’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary of Works on 
China’ is now before us, and is, if possible, fuller 
in detail than the preceding fascicule. It con- 
cludes the Historical section, and the remaining 
space—seventy-six pages—is devoted to the de- 
scription of works on the religions of China. We 
believe it was M. Cordier’s original intention to. 
limit the complete dictionary to eight fascicules ; 
but if he continues his present voluminous 
style of entry he will find it difficult to get his 
material into double that amount of space. The 
mass of information he has accumulated is 
immense, and, not content with giving the titles 
of the works, he has also given references in 
many cases to the criticisms which have appeared 
upon them, and, in the case of collections, their 
tables of contents. In some instances this last 
information is of great value, as in the case of 
the ‘‘ Lettres Editiantes,” the contents of which, 
when bearing on China, he has given in full, to 
the extent of occupying seventeen pages. All 
this is good work; but, in view of the dimen- 
sions to which it is obvious the dictionary will 
attain, it was surely unnecessary to fill a page 
with a ‘* Tableau Général des Missions Catho- 
liques en 1878,” or to devote a like space to 
chronicling the incidents in the old controversies 
between the Jesuit and Dominican missionaries 
in China. But he does more than this: he gives 
short extracts from European writers who refer 
to these subjects. Thus he quotes a dozen lines 
from Mr. Browning’s ‘The Ring and the 
Book’; and he not only lets us into the secret 
that Mr. Browning got his information on the 
meaning of the terms Shang-ti and Tien-chu 
from ‘‘ Sir Thomas Francis Wade (alors Mr.),” 
but that it was imparted to him ‘“‘ chez le Doyen 
de Westminster, le Rev. Arthur P. Stanley.” 
Such details are apt to overlay information of 
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wider interest, and are out of place in a work 
like the present. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. C. Kraan Paut & Co. have followed 
up their édition de lwxe of ‘In Memoriam’ by a 
well-printed edition of Poems selected from Shel- 
ley, edited by Mr. R. Garnett. Mr. Garnett’s name 
is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
choice, and this volume will no doubt be the 
favourite companion of many lovers of Shelley. 
All the pieces given are short.—Messrs. Kent 
& Co. have published a neat and very cheap 
edition of select Poems of Wordsworth, in two 
tiny volumes, which also deserves success. 


Mr. Hersert Fry has compiled, and Mr. 
Bogue publishes, London in 1880, a guide to 
London which is certainly a marvellously cheap 
book for a shilling. The bird’s-eye views will 
be a great help to the stranger, but we should 
like to see eliminated the addresses of the adver- 
tising tradesmen that appear in the margins. 


Messrs. Rivineron send us reprints of Mr. 
M. MacOoll’s excellent account of The Ober- 
Ammergau Passion Play, the best handbook the 
reader can take with him, and of Mr. Oxenham’s 
Recollections of Ober-Ammergau in 1871. 


WE have received the first two numbers of a 
promising periodical, Il Bibliofilo, which is pub- 
lished at Florence, and for which Messrs. Dulau 
are the London agents. 


We have on our table Octavius Perinchief: 
his Life of Trial and Supreme Faith, by C. 
Lanman (Washington, J. Anglim),—Miscellanies, 
by J. D. Caton (Triibner),—Zoology, by A. S. 
Packard (Triibner),—Hasy Lessons in Heat, by 
©. A. Martineau (Macmillan),—On the Influence 
of Colloids upon Crystalline Form and Cohesion, 
by W. M. Ord (Stanford),—British Dogs, Parts 
V. and VI., by H. Dalziel (‘ Bazaar’ Office),— 
Two Lectwres on South Africa, by J. A. Froude 
(Longmans),—Intoxicating Drinks, their History 
and Mystery, by J. W. Kirton (Ward, Lock & 
Co.),—Taplin’s Chronological Chart of British 
Sovereigns from William I. to Victoria (Barfoot 
& Co.)—A Handy Book of Common English 
Synonyms (Whittaker),—Pope’s Essay on Man, 
edited by the Rev. John Hunter (Longmans),— 
Essays by Lord Bacon (Blackie & Son),—-The 
Prisoner of Chillon, by Lord Byron (Blackie & 
Son),— The Cotter’s Saturday Night, by R. 
Burns (Blackie & Son),—The Winter’s Tale, 
by A. P. Paton (Hamilton), — Tales from 
Blackwood, Part XXIII. (Blackwood), — Theo- 
dore; or, the Crusades, by Mrs. Hofland 
(Griffith & Farran),—‘‘ When we were Boys,” by 
the Rev. T. Turner (Church of England Sunday 
School Institute),—Martha the Merry, by Mrs. 
J. Mercier (Partridge & Co.),—Who killed Cock 
Robin ? by M. Probyn (The Literary Production 
Committee),—Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, and other 
Ballads, translated by A. Wood (Nimmo),—Lord 
Stirling’s Stand, and other Poems, by W. H. Bab- 
cock (Lippincott),—King Alfred, and other 
Poems, by P. Russell(Wyman & Sons),—and The 
Last Plague of Egypt, and other Poems, by the 
Rev. J. B. McCaul (Longmans). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Chase’s (C. F.) Truth of God’s Salvation, er. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Formby’s (Rev. H.) Ancient Rome and its Connexion with 

Christian Religion, 4to. 50/ cl. 
Percival’s (Rev. J.) Some Helps for School Life, Sermons at 

Clifton College, 1862-1879, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Barlow’s (G.) Time’s Whisperings, Sonnets and Songs, 3/6 cl. 
Belton’s (F.) Random Recollections of an Old Actor, 8vo. 10/8 
Elford’s (J.) Philip II., a Dramatic Romance, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Swanwick’s ©.) Richard Cceur de Lion, a Legendary Drama, 

8vo. 3/6 cl. 


Music, 

Deacle’s (Rev. E. L. ¥.) Words of Anthems in use in the 
Cathedral Church of Chester, rearranged and edited by 
Rev. C. H. H. Stewart, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

History and Biography. 

Baird’s (H. M.) History of the Rise of the Huguenots, 2 vols. 

cr, 8vo, 15/ cl. 





Dalton’s (C.) History of the Wrays of Glentworth, 1523-1852, 
Vol. 1, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Hodgkin’s (T.) Italy and her Invaders, 376-476, 2 vols. 8vo. 32/ 

McCrie’s (Rev. T.) The Early Years of John Calvin, a Frag- 
ment, 1509-1536, edited by W. Ferguson, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Marshall’s (W.) Historic Scenes in Perthshire, sm. 4to. 10/ cl. 

Minchin’s (J. G.) Bulgaria since the War, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Gillmore’s (P.) On Duty, a Ride through Hostile Africa, 16/ 

Howe’s (E.) Roughing it in Van Diemen’s Land, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Moberly’s (Rev. C, E.) Geography of Northern Europe, 2/6 

Ober’s (F. A.) Camps in the Caribbees, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Stone’s (C. J.) Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds, or Nothing 
New under the Sun, 8vo. 14/ cl. 


Philology. 

Attwell's a? and the Beanstalk, a Lesson in French, 
8vo. 3/ cl. Ip. 

Plato’s Euthyphro, with an Introduction and Notes by 
G. H. Wells, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Science. 

Clarke’s (A. D.) Army and Civil Service Examination Papers 
in Arithmetic, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Clarke’s (Col. A. R.) Geodesy, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Penning’s (H.) Engineering Geology, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Esmond’s (H.) A Life’s Hazard, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Fetterless though Bound Together, by B. H. Buxton, 12mo., 
2/bds. (Railway Library.) 

Hay’s (M. C.) For Her Dear Sake, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Hughes’s Pupil-Teacher’s Examination Manuals: The Pupil- 
Teacher’s Handy Mathematical and Grammatical Ques- 
tion Book, by W. J. Dickinson, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Inchbald’s (Mrs.) A Simple Story, and Nature and Art, with 
Portrait and Memoir, by W. B. Scott, er. 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Lee’s (H.) Illustrations of the Physiology of Religion, Part 1, 

cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Linton’s (E. L.) Atonement of Leam Dundas, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Mérimée’s (P.) Colomba, edited, with Notes, &c., by Rev. 
P. H. E. Brette, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Payn’s (J.) Halves, cheap edition) 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Prior's (J.) Three Shots from a Pép-gun, er. 8vo. 7/ cl. 

Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconstield, K.G., 
from Judy’s Point of View, 4to. 2/6 swd, 

Sarson’s Adelaide’s Treasure, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Tale of the Three Thinkers, with Notes and a Glossary, by 
Eugenio, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Tauchnitz’s German Authors: The Sisters, by G. Ebers, 
from the German by C. Bell, 2 vols. 16mo., 4/ ci.; An Old 
Story of My Farming Days, by F. Reuter, from the 
German by M. W. Macdowall, 3 vols. 6/ cl. 

Tharp’s (T. A.) Sword of Damocles, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Thomas’s (Annie) Barry O'Byrne, a Novel, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Twining’s (L.) Recollections of Workhouse Visiting and 
Management during Twenty-five Years, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 











BETWEEN JOY AND SORROW. 
3ETWEEN joy and sorrow, 
As ‘twixt day and morrow, 
I lay for a space ; 
And I heard, so lying, 
My old Grief sighing 
From her far-off place. 
I said, “ Thou art over, 
And where dreams hover 
Thou hoverest now ; 
In the land of thy dwelling 
What waters are welling, 
And blossoms what bough ? 
Old tears are its rivers, 
The wind that there quivers 
Is breath of old sighs ; 
Wreck-strewn are the shores there, 
And sunset endures there 
Through infinite skies, 
But all there is quiet ; 
There no wave makes riot 
On the waif-cumber'd coasts, 
Where thou movest banished, 
But not quite vanished 
A ghost among ghosts.” 
PHILIP LOURKE MARSTON, 








MILTON NOTES. 
124, Southwark Park Road, March 13, 1880. 

I catugr from Mr. Hyde Clarke’s letter in 
the Athenwum of to-day that he must have mis- 
construed in some extraordinary manner my 
letter to the same journal of Oct. 18th, 1879, 
in reply to his of the preceding week. I have 
looked carefully at my letter, and am at a 
loss to see how such misconstruction could 
arise, but I cannot otherwise account for cer- 
tain language used by him in the second column 
of his letter of to-day. I do not feel called upon 
to justify myself at any length, but I wish to 
disclaim in the most positive manner any inten- 
tion of discourtesy to Mr. Hyde Clarke. Such 
a thought never entered my brain. I suppose 
it was only the first two paragraphs of my letter 
at which he took offence. The first was a mere 





statement of facts, intended only to explain why 
I had not printed anything on the subject since 
1868. In the second, my only object was to lay 
down a sound general principle in matters per- 
taining to family history. In doing so, to make 
it pertinent, I was compelled to use his own 
words, ‘‘assume” and ‘‘ presume,” but I did 
so without dreaming that I should give any 
possible offence. 

I ought, perhaps, to have said, as I do now, 
that I have never pursued systematically the 
history of Milton’s ancestry, and do not intend 
to do so, although Mr. Hyde Clarke has sought 
more than once to place me in that position. 
To me Milton and his family are no more than 
a thousand other interesting historical person- 
ages about whom I am always in the habit of 
noting anything that comes in my way when 
engaged in my own pursuits. My discovery of 
Milton’s mother was purely accidental, and I 
have never gone a step out of my way for the 
facts in the family history which I subsequently 
discovered. As I came upon them when making 
investigations for my own purposes, I simply 
communicated them to Prof. Masson, precisely 
as I communicate to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps or 
Mr. Furnivall any Shakspearean notes I make, 
and then throw them off my mind altogether. 
Mr. Hyde Clarke ‘‘ appears to think ” (if I may 
quote without offence another of his expressions) 
that I have been doing nothing for the last 
twelve years but pursuing a series of barren 
researches into the Miltonian history. He was 
never more mistaken in his life, and both 
‘‘assumes” and ‘“‘presumes” too much. I 
have no particular ‘‘zeal” in the matter, no 
‘‘brother explorers” that I am aware of, and 
my ‘‘ capacity of research” (whatever that may 
be) has not ‘‘ been baffled in the matter of the 
wills of the Jefferys,” because it has never been 
tested, as I have never gone beyond such re- 
sources as I have been investigating for pur- 
poses of my own. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke says, ‘‘ Col. Chester......ap- 
pears to think that his having communicated his 
information to Prof. Masson precludes any one 
from referring to the’subject.” I submit to any 
person capable of reading the English language 
whether there is anything in the first paragraph 
(to which alone this can refer) of my letter of 
1879 which, by any possibility, can be capable 
of such a monstrous distortion; and, also, 
whether there is anything in the whole of my 
letter unbecoming a gentleman, or that could 
fairly deserve the repeated sneers with which 
Mr. Hyde Clarke has chosen to enliven the 
second column of his letter of to-day. 

As he appears to desire it, he now has my full 
and free permission to ‘‘assume” and ‘‘ pre- 
sume” on the subject of Milton’s ancestry tv 
the most indefinite extent; but the readers 
of the Athenewm may rest assured that, if I 
ever have anything further to communicate to 
them on the subject, it will be, as heretofore, in 
the shape of facts, substantiated by positive 
evidence, and not mere crude theories fortified 
by nothing beyond the convenient formulas, 
‘“*Tt may be assumed,” ‘‘ It may be presumed,” 
‘“My opinion is,” &c. The former would be 
substantial additions to Miltonian history, while 
the latter would only serve to increase and in- 
tensify the mists, numerous and dark enough 
already, which still hang about it. 

JosEpH LEMUEL CHESTER. 


British Museum, March 15, 1880. 

In his ‘‘ Milton Notes” of last week Dr. 
Hyde Clarke repeats a misreading, which has 
before imposed on Mr. Jos. Hunter and Prof. 
Masson, and had better be corrected before it 
goes farther. There is no mention of the ‘ new 
shop” of the elder Milton in the bond, dated 
March 4th, 1602/3, a copy of which was found 
by Mr. Hunter in Lansdowne MS. 241, f. 58b, 
and consequently there is nothing to warrant 
the inference that he had but recently removed 
to the Bread Street premises. The document, 
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in fact, provides for the payment of a sum of 
money, not at ‘‘ the newe shop,” but at ‘‘ the nowe 
shop of John Milton, scrivener, in Breadstreet,” 
following in its wording the ordinary formula 
used in such cases. Thus in the other docu- 
ment in the same volume, which is witnessed 
by Milton’s apprentice Peter Jones, the payment 
is to be made ‘‘at the nowe shopp” of Rich. 
Sparrow ; and, not to multiply instances, I am 
able to give two more without travelling outside 
the subject of Dr. Clarke’s communication. One 
of these is in the valuable collection of muni- 
ments at Dulwich College, and is dated Jan. 
21st, 1606/7. It is an assignment of a lease by 
Rich. Scudamore, of London, to Tho. Calton, 
of Dulwich, for a sum of 40l., to be paid by 
instalments ‘‘ att the now shop of John Mylton, 
scrivener, in Breadstreet in London,” and bears 
the signature of ‘‘ Jo. Milton, scr.,” as witness. 
The other, dated Dec. 2nd, 1615 (the day before 
the baptism of the poet’s younger brother Chris- 
topher), is in the British Museum, Harl. Ch. 
112, D. 19. It is a bond from Tho. Shelley, of 
Worminghurst (a collateral ancestor of Shelley 
the poet), John Alford, of Affington, and Sir 
Hen. Goring, of Burton, co. Sussex, to Anne 
Stone, of London, sempster, for the payment of 
210l., ‘“‘at the nowe dwellinghowse of John 
Milton, scrivener, in Breadstreete,” on June 6th, 
1616. This is witnessed, not by Milton himself, 
but by his apprentice Will. Bolde. I may add 
that among the Carew Charters in the British 
Museum there is another deed of a similar 
nature, witnessed by Lawrence Edwards, servant 
or apprentice of John Milton, but I am unable 
at present to give the exact reference. 
Geo. F. Warner. 








NOTES FROM OXFORD. 
March, 1880. 

Tue two Universities will probably be among 
the few constituencies in which there will be no 
contest during the next few weeks. Though 
among the resident voters both in Oxford and 
Cambridge the Liberals would probably have a 
majority, and possibly a decided one, the un- 
impressible Toryism of the great mass of country 
parsons is still invincible, and here, at any rate, 
a contest could only contribute to the glorifica- 
tion of that unseen but very real majority which 
is better left alone in its country rectories. 
Fortunately the University Commissioners are 
not much concerned personally in the elections, 
so that we have not to fear any serious inter- 
ruption of their labours, which are still very 
far from completion. Some half-dozen colleges 
have yet to be interviewed, and after this 
enough work will remain to require an exten- 
sion of their powers beyond this year. So far 
as our domestic legislation goes, the Affiliation 
Scheme is now finally passed, the proposal for 
degrees in Natural Science is still where it was, 
in mid air, while the scheme for training teachers, 
already in working at Cambridge, was thrown 
out on its first appearance by a narrow majority, 
and will probably reappear, if at all, in a very 
different shape. One argument in its favour 
deserves a moment’s notice from the persistency 
with which it is urged, and from the import- 
ance of the fallacy on which it is based. We 
are told that the University ought to be national 
and popular, and so on; that to become so it 
should eagerly adopt measures of this kind ; and 
that to reject them is to turn our backs on a 
sphere of work which is lying ready for us, and 
which we are imperatively called upon to fill. 
But the dilemma is unreal. We are not con- 
demned to choose between a University of book- 
worms and a University of popular lecturers. 
The question is not whether we shall be national 
and popular, but in what sense we shall be so: 
whether by undertaking all the odd jobs of 
education that turn up in the country, and so 
wasting our energies in work for which we are 
not especially qualified, or by promoting learning 
and the higher education in all the various ways 
legitimately open to us. We have in this direc- 





tion a mission to fulfil of the highest national 
importance, which it is simply an abuse of words 
to denounce as selfish or narrow. 

Many of us had hoped that the higher female 
education, which has made such strides forward 
in the last few years, might have been kept clear 
of the excessive competition which is injuring 
that of the other sex. But there will evidently 
be some difficulty in doing so. At the very 
moment when experienced teachers, both here 
and at Cambridge, are showing themselves 
keenly alive to the evils of the present examina- 
tion system, and are seriously considering how 
these evils may be diminished, we find an appeal 
made to the University of Cambridge to admit 
women to its Tripos examinations and to its 
degrees—an appeal which seems to have been 
immediately provoked by the successful per- 
formance of a Girton student, who gained a 
high though an unrecognized place in the last 
Mathematical Tripos. Against opening Uni- 
versity degrees to women there seems no solid 
objection; but why force them through the 
damaging ordeal of a highly organized competi- 
tive examination, with its pernicious cramming, 
its intense strain, and subsequent relapses into 
indifference? On the contrary, the opportunity 
seems a good one for establishing, in connexion 
with the degrees, a career of study of a more 
intelligent type, which may in time react favour- 
ably on the present course. 

Here, in Oxford, this question is not yet a 
pressing one. Though each of our two Ladies’ 
Halls has made a satisfactory start, our numbers 
are too small, and our attainments at present 
too humble, for us to think as yet of degrees. 
We may hope, however, that the movement is 
really on the way to succeed. Somerville Hall 
has just been enriched by the gift of an addi- 
tional scholarship of 50/. for three years, and if 
we can secure the freehold either of our present 
excellent site, or of some other nearly as good, 
our prospects will be brighter still. The smaller 
buildings of Lady Margaret’s will, I believe, 
be probably added to before long if the necessary 
funds are forthcoming. 

The University Press has done tardy justice 
to Prof. Stubbs by bringing out his invaluable 
‘Constitutional History’ in an enlarged form. 
With the exception of a rather undue parsimony 
in the matter of margin, the new library edition 
is a decided success. 

We hear that Mr. Ramsay, the newly ap- 
pointed Travelling Student in Archeology, will 
start for Sardis in April. He will have a rich 
and a comparatively unexplored field before him, 
and we shall look with interest for the firstfruits 
of his labours. M. Renan is, I believe, likely 
to be in Oxford for a few days next term, when 
he comes to England to deliver his Hibbert Lec- 
tures. Before the Ashmolean Society a few 
days ago Prof. Rolleston summarized the results 
of his diggings last summer on the sewage farm 
at Littlemore (about two and a half miles from 
Oxford). A tolerably complete Roman kiln was 
unearthed, and in or near it were found a con- 
siderable quantity of common pottery and two 
skeletons, evidently those of slaves, who had 
received there the dog’s burial, which was all 
that Roman manners accorded to them. Nothing, 
however, of any special historical or antiquarian 
interest was discovered. ©. 








MR. BUCKLE’S LAST ILLNESS. 
Lincoln’s Inn, March 15, 1880. 

I HAVE to point out a self-contradiction of a 
somewhat gross kind in Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s 
communication in the last Athenewm. He 
refers to me as having, in the Atheneum of 
the 6th of March, accused him of libel in saying 
that, ‘‘unwilling to waste his time in attendance 
on his dying companion,” he (Mr. Glennie) 
left Damascus for Baalbek. And Mr. Alfred 
H. Huth then proceeds to justify that libel 
chiefly by the following extract from his book : 
‘‘Mr. Glennie says he left on [Thursday] the 
22nd of May. In taking leave of Mr. Sand- 





with, ‘he added that he considered Mr. Buckle 
so far better as to justify his leaving him.’ ‘Re- 
lieved at hearing a better account,’ continues Mr, 
Sandwith, ‘I ventured, as soon as [the words 
are thus italicized by Mr. Alfred H. Huth himself] 
Mr. Glennie had left, to call I found Mr. 
Buckle in bed, with a worn and anxious look,’ 
&c. The next day Mr. Sandwith and Dr. Nicora. 
deemed the case so grave that they telegraphed 
to Beirit for another doctor, and Mr. Sandwith 
informed my brother and myself that Buckle 
was in great danger.” 

Fiom this it would appear that as soon as I 
left Damascus Mr. Sandwith not only called, but 
found Mr. Buckle in the state described, and 
the next day telegraphed for another doctor, 
believing Mr. Buckle in great danger. 

The facts, however, are thus otherwise stated 
in Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s book :—‘‘ ‘ Relieved at 
hearing a better account,’ continues Mr. Sand- 
with, ‘I ventured, as soon as Mr. Glennie had 
left, to call at the hotel.’ And on Sunday, 25th, 
he received Mr. Buckle’s permission to visit him. 
‘I found Mr. Buckle in bed with a worn and 
anxious look,’ &c On Monday, 26th 
Sandwith then persuaded Dr. Nicora to allow him 
to telegraph to Beiriit for an American physician.” 

It thus appears from Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s 
own book that it was not, as he would have the 
readers of the Atheneum believe, on Thursday, 
the 22nd, and as soon as I left, that Mr. Sand- 
with found Mr. Buckle as he describes ; and, 
further, that, though it was on ‘‘ the next day ” 
after this visit, it was not, as it would appear 
from Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s statement in the 
Atheneum, on ‘‘the next day” after I left, 
Thursday, 22nd, but ‘‘on Monday, 26th,” that 
Mr. Sandwith telegraphed for another doctor. 

So atrocious was Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s 
accusation, explicit or implied, that I, knowing 
Mr. Buckle to be ‘‘ dying,” ‘struck down with 
typhoid fever,” left him because ‘‘ unwilling to 
waste time in attendance on him”; and that, 
though he had been the intimate companion of 
months of Eastern travel, and though I owed 
him an intellectual debt of so large a kind—so 
atrocious was this accusation that I had resolved 
to take proceedings for my public vindication. 
But the irreconcilable difference between Mr. 
Alfred H. Huth’s statement in the Atheneum 
and that in his own book, with the evident 
motive of that difference, will not, I think, be 
otherwise generally characterized than in some 
such terms as those in which Mr. Alfred H. 
Huth has himself taken occasion to define libel. 
And I do not, therefore, now think that Mr. 
Alfred H. Huth’s credibility will stand suffi- 
ciently high to make it worth while troubling 
myself further about any accusation whatever 
emanating from Mr. Alfred H. Huth. 

This only I will add, out of respect for the 
readers of the Athenewm among whom Mr. 
Alfred H. Huth’s libel has been cireulated: I 
left Damascus, as appears from my ‘ Pilgrim 
Memories’ (pp. 464-6), not because f knew Mr. 
Buckle to be dying, and was unwilling to waste 
time in attendance on him; but because I 
desired to rejoin Mr. Buckle at Beirit, in time 
for the steamer by which it was proposed that 
we should leave for Smyrna and Athens; be- 
cause his physician, Dr. Nicora, had protested 
against my proposal to give up my projected, 
and indeed contracted for, excursion in the 
Lebanon, and remain with Mr. Buckle—had 
protested against this proposal of mine as 
entirely unnecessary ; and because Dr. Nicora 
had expressed little doubt but that Mr. Buckle 
would be able to leave Damascus so soon after 
myself, that, on rejoining him at Beirit, I should 
find him quite recruited by a week of its bracing 
sea-breezes. Thus, so far was I from knowing 
Mr. Buckle to be dying, that it was expressly 
because I had no thought but that he would live 
that I left Damascus. I left only that I might 
rejoin Mr. Buckle at the time he had himself 
appointed. And—hboth ample means and ample 
time being, so far as I was myself only con- 
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cerned, at my disposal—I had no motive but 
that of rejoining Mr. Buckle for hurrying my 
excursion to Baalbek. 

And Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s own narrative 
shows the reasonableness of my belief that Mr. 
Buckle was in no sort of danger when I left him 
for this excursion. “ Neither he” (Mr. Buckle), 
says Mr. Alfred H. Huth, “‘nor any one about 
him, recognized the nature of his disease ” (vol. 
ii, p. 242). Even on ‘‘ Monday, 19th,” says 
Mr. Alfred H. Huth, “the doctor failed to 
recognize his disease, and treated it as a common 
choleraic attack” (pp. 246-7). And it was not 
till some time after my departure on Thursday, 
22nd, that Dr. Nicora, according to Mr. Alfred 
H. Huth himself, ‘at last discovered that his 

atient was suffering from typhoid fever” 
p. 248). Thus does Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s 
own narrative contradict his libel. 

But Mr. Alfred H. Huth himself suggests 
what may perhaps afford some explanation of an 
animus that blinds him to the most manifest 
self-contradictions. Mr. Alfred H. Huth not 
only, as he informs his readers, ‘‘resented” as a 
boy, but, as a man, still nourishes the memory 
of, an incident I had utterly forgotten: that I 
deprecated his ‘* knocking off the tails of lizards 
to see how they jumped, while the lizards ran 
away as if nothing had happened” (vol. ii. 
p. 199). And now, by such a charge of deserting 
my dying friend as his own narrative contradicts, 
Mr. Alfred H. Huth characteristically avenges 
himself for my having deprecated his ‘‘amusing 
himself” with the mutilation of poor sun-enjoy- 
ing lizards. J. S. Sruart-GLEeNnNIE. 








SALE. 

At the sale of valuable books and manuscripts 
from the libraries of various collectors, effected 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge at the 
end of last week, a superb Latin Bible, written 
on vellum for Giovanni Bentivoglio, Lord of 
Bologna, who was assassinated in 1403, sold for 
86l.; a copy of Walton’s Polyglott, with Castell’s 
Lexicon, 18/. 10s.; Bunyan’s House of God, 
first edition, 9/. 5s.; Bunyan’s Map of Salva- 
tion and Damnation, a single leaf, 7/. 10s.; 
Bunyan’s Heavenly Footman, first edition, 
61. 6s.; Boileau, GEuvres, 2 vols., with Cochin’s 
plates, 27/. 10s.; Coryat’s Crudities, 20/.; Dal- 
laway’s Sussex, 3 vols., 27/. 10s.; Androuet 
du Cerceau, Bastiments de France, 20/. 15s. ; 
Blake’s Illustrations of Job, 111. 15s.; Chauncy’s 
Hertfordshire, 20/.; Herbipolensis Ecclesiz 
Agenda, printed on vellum, 18/.; two manu- 
script Hore, with illuminations, 24/1. and 
151. 10s.; Gould’s Humming Birds, 501. ; 
Molitre, par Bret, 6 vols., 17/.; Maximiliani 
Epistola, containing an account of Magellan’s 
expedition, 16/.; Madrigals by Gibbons, Croce, 
Wilbye, Bateson, and Morley, 74l. 11s. 6d. ; 
Ovide, Metamorphoses, par Banier, 4 vols., 661. ; 
Lepsius. Denkmiiler aus. Aigypten, 431. 10s. ; 
Missale ad Usum Sarum, 40/.; Musée Royal, 
2 vols., 23/.; Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols., 361.; 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols., 191.; Réau- 
mur, Mémoires des Insectes, 6 vols., 14/. 5s.; 
Somers’s Tracts, 13 vols., 15/. 5s.; Roberts’s 
Holy Land, 20/.; Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, 
16/. 5s.; Surtees’s Durham, 4 vols., 261. ; 
Turner’s England and Wales, 19]. 10s.; Young’s 
Night Thoughts, with illustrations by Blake, 
91. 12s. 6d. The sale produced 2,430/. 83. 6d. 








NOTES FROM BERLIN. 
March 11, 1880. 

No one can well write ‘‘ Notes from Berlin ” 
to-day without first mentioning the inauguration 
of the Luisen-Denkmal in the Thiergarten. 
With a detailed description I shall not trouble 
you: the daily papers will have supplied that 
long before my letter reaches yoy and appears 
in print. Allow me rather to attempt to give 
utterance to a feeling which filled my heart as 
from my place of vantage in one of the two 
great Tribunes I was able to overlook the stately 





pageant like a panorama. Immediately before 
me, under the baldachin of a tent open 
on all sides, was the imperial family; at its 
head the venerable monarch in his almost 
wonderful strength ; next him the heroic figure 
of his son and heir, surrounded by the 
glittering group of paladins and dignitaries of 
his empire (only the mightiest of them all, the 
iron Chancellor, was absent); the still mys- 
terious, veiled statue, at the foot of which stood 
the orator of the ceremony, and spoke with a 
voice whose notes, clear as a trumpet’s, dominated 
the whole scene ; the huge Tribunes, rising in 
the fashion of an amphitheatre, on which sat 
row after row of all that Berlin contains of 
notable men and fair women: the whole was 
certainly splendid, beautiful, exciting, moving. 
But what in my eyes gave to the festival its true 
consecration and meaning, wlhatseemed tome most 
significant, and most deeply impressed me, was 
the countless thousands whom one perceived 
through the yet leafless trees, filling the whole 
garden and every road and path leading to the 
immediate scene of the ceremony. The distance 
between us and those outside was all the greater 
because, as you are aware, the Festplatz proper 
is a small island, surrounded by proportionately 
broad ponds and encircled by thick shrubberies. 
They could not, therefore, catch a glimpse of 
what we were gazing on, they could not hear a 
word of the speech, and they had known that 
it would be so; yet they had come from the 
most distant corners of the city, and stood 
there, shoulder to shoulder, so noiseless that 
one could hear the twittering of the birds as 
clearly as in the early summer morning on a 
week day, when the Thiergarten is as quiet as 
a primeval forest. Why had these countless 
thousands come? [I believe to say, in their 
modest way, The paladins, the dignitaries, the 
men of art and science who are assembled 
round the emperor, are all of them only the 
representatives of us the people, whose attach- 
ment is the true “‘rocher de bronze” upon 
which the might and force of the empire rest 
more securely than upon the Conservative 
Reichstag, and the army augmented by a hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, and the ‘‘ klein ” state 
of siege, and the exceptional laws against the 
Social Democrats. 

Certainly, if yesterday, when our royal family 
celebrated a family festival in the open air, in 
the beautiful garden which is the playground of 
children and the recreation ground of their 
elders and every one’s property, in the midst of 
a whole people, each individual of which felt the 
same emotions of love and respect—if, I repeat, 
any one’s eyes are not opened to the fact that 
the Hohenzollerns and the Prussian people form, 
and will form for an indefinite space of time, 
one great family, then there is no help for him. 
And he will not comprehend that it is no acci- 
dent that the German can, by asimple alteration 
of the component parts, change the words 
‘“‘Vaterland,” ‘‘Mutterland,” into ‘‘ Landes- 
vater,” ‘‘ Landesmutter.” 

And therefore it is by a truly genial stroke 
of art that the sculptor of the statue, Enke, has 
made the motherly and matronly element in his 
Queen Louisa preponderate without dwelling too 
much on the beauty of his subject. It is well 
for him and for us that he has not attempted 
to realize the picture of Gustav Richter, with 
photographs of which you no doubt are familiar. 
Richter’s Queen Louisa is a poet’s dream. As 
I gazed on it for the first time, there involun- 
tarily came into my mind the beautiful verses 
written by the American poet Park Benjamin 
on ‘‘ seeing the portrait of a lady, painted by 
Giovanni OU. Thomson ”:— 

There is a sweetness in those upturn’d eyes, 
A tearful lustre—such as fancy lends 
To the Madonna. . = he 


Say, didst thou strive, young artist, to beguile 

The gazer of his reason and to thrall 

His every sense in meshes of delight, 

When thou, unconscious, mad’st this phantom bright ? 
Sure nothing real lives which thus can charm the sight ! 





What in the world would the shopkeeper who 
on Sunday afternoon takes his wife and his 
children out of the narrow crowded streets to 
the Thiergarten have made of a marble apo- 
theosis of that sort? It would have had ne 
message for him or his children, while Enke’s 
wonderful matronly embodiment of the unfor- 
getable queen, with the bowed head, the earnest 
loving eyes, the closed lips, speaks of love and 
privation, of terrible strokes of fortune, of the 
dire distress of life and country, but also of 
trust in individual moral force, and, where the 
individual strength suffices not, of unshakem 
faith in the final victory of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, in the contest with the de- 
structive tendencies of egoism, brutality, and 
frivolity. 

Would your witty Paris Correspondent, if he 
had been present at yesterday’s ceremony, have 
addressed the 55,000 copies of ‘ Nana,’ or an 
adequate portion of them, to the ‘‘ chaste Ber- 
liners,” as he does in your number of Feb. 28th? 
Naturally, one ought not to take jest for 
earnest, and M. About would undoubtedly 
laugh if I were to ask seriously if he really 
believes that the hundred thousand extra copies 
of the Voltaire which had to be printed in a 
night, and were sold by nine in the morn- 
ing, also went abroad, or whether the long 
series of scandalous novels, the ‘Fanny’ of M. 
Feydeau, ‘La Femme de Feu,’ ‘La Femme de 
Glace,’ ‘Mademoiselle Giraud ma Femme’ of 
M. Belot, and ‘L’Affaire Clémenceau’ of M. 
Dumas, were also written for foreigners. Still 
there is a serious side to the matter, if not far 
the chaste Berliners, yet perhaps for the witty 
Parisians. When the last-named novel ap- 
peared, the fewilleton of the National Zeitung 
published the following remarks by a writer too 
closely related to me for me to name :—‘‘ At the 
moment when France and Germany confront 
each other armed to the teeth...... when, per- 
haps, a spark may suftice to light up a most 
terrible war in which the two most civilized 
races of the Continent shall strive for supremacy, 
in such a moment a weak spirit could experi- 
ence a kind of consolation and a species of mis- 
chievous joy at the decadence of the French 
mind which comes to light in books like that 
I have mentioned and in many others of the 
same sort. For it is the mind that fights battles, 
and wins or falls in the contest. How can the 
healthy and ever growing German mind be 
vanquished by this sickly and ever sicklier 
growing mind!” This was in 1867, a year after 
KGniggriitz, three years before Sedan. 

M. About’s warning not to judge French 
culture by the novels of Zola is not needed by 
the chaste Berliners. We are well enough able 
to distinguish between Paris and France, even 
between ‘‘tout Paris” and Paris, and while we 
turn with a disgust as great as can be felt by 
the candid Javanese from ‘Nana’ and such pro- 
ductions of a dying hypercivilization, we have 
retained the capacity of admiring what of the 
beautiful and great the true genius of France 
offers. Among the last, for example, all Berlin 
unanimously counts De Neuville’s splendid 
picture ‘ Le Bourget,’ which was exhibited here 
for a week in one of the rooms of the Royal 
Academy. And this universal admiration was 
in no wise diminished by the fact that the scene 
depicted is a patriotic fiction of the artist’s; 
that the butchery in the church never took 
place, and could not have occurred, because 
the small band of Frenchmen who had barricaded 
themselves inside it surrendered when a couple 
of bold guardsmen clambered through the 
windows, &c. Also we did not fail to see, but 
we saw it with equanimity, that the French 
artist could discover only brutal, snub-nosed 
peasant faces in an army which counts more 
intelligent young men in its ranks than any 
other army in the world ; while each individual 
Frenchman is surrounded with the double 
aureole of heroic courage and chivalrous grace. 
We saw all this, and yet we not only praised 
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the wonderful technique which employs all 
means with sovereign skill, but we thought that 
De Neuville is right in every respect, even in 
his departure from vulgar matter of fact. For 


the concentration of the disjecta membra of 
which the reality consists, and out of which 
the artist should waft us into the higher 
region of ideal truth. And that he has done. 


We see France breaking under the blows of | 


her foes, and we feel that she must be van- 
quished because she had not thought, or had 
forgotten, that no individual and no people 
“‘ungestraft unter Palmen wandelt,” and had 
not heeded that under the palms of her glory, 
her charm, her esprit, her chivalry, the poisonous 


An answer to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
article on ‘The Common Sense of Home 
Rule,’ which recently appeared in a monthly 


— sage time cg coger ie fant , | Magazine, will soon be published by Mr. 
it is not his aim to depict the actual scene, but | E. D. G. Wilson, with a rejoinder by Mr. 


to imagine and represent a situation which is | 


McCarthy, M.P. 

Tue British Museum has received some 
stone fragments with Hamathite inscrip- 
tions from Djerabis, and a slab with bas- 
reliefs, a draped man and three lines of 
Palmyrene characters, from Palmyra. 

Messrs. Hansarp’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers published in February, 


| 1880, contains six Reports and Papers, 1879, 


growths of sensualism, vanity, and frivolity had | 


long been attaining monstrous proportions. 

De Neuville’s ‘Le Bourget’ is a triumph of 
French art which was for us the more instructive 
and the more calculated to put us to shame 
because opposite his masterpiece, and exhibited 


sixty-six Reports and Papers, 1880, fifty- 
seven Bills, and thirty-four Papers by Com- 
mand. We may call attention to the Board 


| of Trade Return of the Number of Inquiries 


in the same room by the same Munich firm of | 


picture-dealers, hung the work of one of our 
artists, the verdict upon which must be con- 
sidered pronounced when one has said the exact 
opposite of all that I have said of ‘ Le Bourget.’ 
This was Carl Piloty’s ‘Girondists on the Road 
to Execution.’ It is even possible that Piloty can 
prove the exactness of his portrayal out of the 
works of Sybel and other modern historians. But 
of what use is that? What has he produced except 
an insipid, tiresome picture, which not even by 
splendour of coloration atones in any measure 
for the absence of thought, as is the case usually 
with his pupil Makart? That poets are bad 
historians is more than sufficiently proved by 
Lamartine’s ‘Girondins,’ but Piloty’s ‘ Giron- 
dists’ is an awful example cf the revenge which 
injured history may take, when opportunity 
offers, on the poet’s brother, the painter. 

Unwillingly I close my letter with remarks so 
disparaging, but my space is exhausted, and so 
I must leave unsung for this occasion the Hohe 
Lied that has been ringing in my ears since, 
some days ago, I saw for the first time the 
sculptures from Pergamus. 

FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Mr. Swinzurne’s Ode to Victor Hugo, 
which we mentioned a few weeks ago, will be 


included in his new volume of poems. The 
book will bear the general title of ‘Songs of 
the Spring Tides.’ It will be out immediately 
after Easter. 

Mr. Henry James, jun., is engaged on a 


a | 


new novel, which will appear in a serial 
form on both sides of the Atlantic simul- 
taneously, and of which the first instalment 
will be published in the course of the spring. 

Mr. J. Grorce Mincutx, who a few 
months ago visited Roumania, Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Eastern Roumelia, and who spent 
some time at Philippopolis, where valu- 
able sources of information were opened to 
him, is about to print an account of his 
experience and observations in these in- 
teresting countries, under the title of ‘ Bul- 
garia since the War.’ The volume will be 
issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 





| for Injuries 
| Dilapidations Act (1871) Amendment; An- 





Mr. Harpy, author of ‘The Return of the | 


Native,’ will contribute a story, entitled 
‘Fellow Townsmen,’ to the April number of 
the New Quarterly Magazine, which will also 
contain, amongst other articles, one on Marl- 
borough, in continuation of the series of 


conducted by the Wreck Commissioner in 
the United Kingdom from the Time of his 
Appointment to the 31st of December, 1878; 
to a Return of the Number of Slave Vessels 
and Slaves captured in the Years 1874 to 
1878 ; to the Board of Trade Report on the 
Railway, Canal, Tramway, Gas, and Water 
Bills of Session 1880; to Statistical Tables 
of the Emigration and Immigration from 
and into the United Kingdom in the Year 
1879; and to the Report on the Railways 
Construction Facilitation Act. The first 
Navy Estimates for 1880-1881 are among 
the Reports and Papers. Among the Bills 
the following headings call for note: 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings; ditto 
Improvement (Scotland) ; Law of Ejectment 
Suspension (Ireland); Local Government 
Areas (Commission) ; Employers’ Liability 
to Servants; Ecclesiastical 


cient Monuments ; Acrobatic Performances ; 
and Metropolitan Improvement Schemes 
Modification (Provisional Orders). 

Mr. Rusxry has sent to Mr. Walt Whit- 
man for five complete sets of ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ and ‘Two Rivulets.’ The dis- 
tinguished art critic observes in a letter that 
the reason those books excite such hostile 
criticism is, ‘‘ They are deadly true—in the 
sense of rifles—against all our deadliest 
sins.” 

Mr. J. O. Hatiiwerr-Purmurrrs writes 
from Hollingbury Copse, Brighton :— 

** A notice you recently gave of a little work 
of mine on the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’ has, I am 
told, produced some fruitless applications for it 
in the trade, the volume being privately printed. 
Under these circumstances, perhaps you will 
allow me to state that I have reserved fifty 
presentation copies for students who may favour 
me with their names, it being understood that 
preference will be given to those who have 
already written on Shakspearean subjects and 
to candidates for the Harness prize at Cam- 
bridge.” 

At a recent} sale of autographs in Paris 
the following interesting examples proved 
the increasing value ot such memorials: 
Cing-Mars to Chavigny, 420 f.; Francois I. 
to Charles V., 182 f.; Joseph Lebon to 
Robespierre, on the celibacy of priests, 92 f.; 


| Madame de Maintenon upon the ‘Esther’ of 


Racine, 670 f.; Mary Stuart, relating to the 


| battle of St. Quentin, 700 f.; Maria Theresa 


monographs by public schoolmen which | 
have recently been devoted to ‘Our Public | 


Schools.’ 


of Austria, 155f.; Maria Leczinska, 102 f. 
A Curic Koran, of the eighth century, has 
been lately added to the collection of Arabic 
manuscripts at the British Museum. This 
venerable volume, written in a large and 





beautiful hand, is, for its paleography, per- 
haps one of the most valuable and interesting 
of the recent acquisitions of the Oriental 
Library. We understand that Dr. Wright 
will give a specimen plate from the MS. 
in the next issue of the Palzographical 
Society. 

Messrs. Harcuarps, ‘of Piccadilly, are 
about to publish a small work of local in- 
terest called ‘An East-End Chronicle,’ being 
a history of the well-known parish of St. 
George’s-in-the-East. The compiler is the 
Rey. R. H. Hadden, one of the curates of 
the parish church, and the Rev. Harry 
Jones, the rector, has written a brief intro- 
duction. 

Tue ‘Slovar’ Russkikh Pisatelei,’ or ‘Dic- 
tionary of Russian Writers,’ by Grigory 
Nikolaevich Gennadi, the first volume of 
which appeared four years ago, and the 
second this year, is likely to remain, at least 
for some time, incomplete; that painstaking 
bibliographer having died on the 9th of 
this month, at the age of fifty-four, leaving 
the last two volumes unprinted. He was 
the author also of several other useful books 
of reference, such as ‘ Russkiya Knizhnuiya 

tyedkosti,’ or ‘Russian Book Rarities’ ; 
‘Literatura Russkoi Bibliografii,’ or ‘Litera- 
ture of Russian Bibliography’; and ‘ Spisok 
Russkikh Anonimnuikh Knig,’ or ‘List of 
Russian Anonymous Books.’ 


Traxt1an folk-lore has of late years attracted 
the attention of many scholars, and several 
excellent collections of popular tales have 
been made in various parts of Italy ; but as 
yet no exhaustive work has appeared on 
Italian folk-tales in general. On such a 
work Prof. Crane, of Cornell University, a 
competent authority, has been for some 
years engaged, and he hopes to complete 
his task in a few months. It will contain an 
introduction, on popular tales in general and 
those of Italy in particular, a full biblio- 
graphy, and copious notes. 

Messrs. Cassett & Co. will publish in a 
few days a work entitled ‘ Political and 
Legal Remedies for War,’ by Mr. Sheldon 
Amos, late Professor of Jurisprudence in 
University College, London. 

Mr. R. Sroparr’s ‘ Armorial of Old Scot- 
tish Families’ will be published in Edin- 
burgh in June. 

WE hear that Mr. Henry G. Gill, the sole 
partner in the well-known Dublin publish- 
ing firm of M. H. Gill & Son, will offer him- 
self as a candidate for an Irish county at the 
ensuing general election. Mr. Gill is a 
Home Ruler. 

THE Liverpool Journal of Commerce has re- 
cently changed hands, and Mr. Charles 
Birchall has become the new proprietor. Mr. 
Birchall has long been connected with the 
well-known advertising agent Mr. Green- 
wood, of Liverpool. 

Tue first chapters of a new novel, entitled 
‘Fancy Free,’ by Mr. Charles Gibbon, will 
appear in the Glasgow Weekly Mail early next 
month. 

Messrs. Macniven & Watuace, of Edin- 
burgh, are preparing a series of works by 
religious writers, to be entitled ‘‘The House- 
hold Library of Exposition,” and to consist 
of expository lectures on short books and 
connected passages of Scripture. The first 
volume, which will be from the pen of the 
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Rev. Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, will be 
published in April. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution, the Chairman, Mr. 
Miles, called attention to the fact that the 
subscriptions guaranteed by some leading 
firms for ten years would lapse before long, 
the time having nearly expired. Lest the 
usefulness of the Society should be curtailed, 
he generously promised to subscribe 50/. per 
annum. It is to be hoped his example may 


be followed. 


Tue Honorary Secretary of the Chetham 
Society sends a new explanation :— 

‘In my former letter in reply to your remarks 

on the balance-sheet of the Chetham Society, 
I should rather have said that all the names 
upon our list were those of members from whom 
it was believed that the subscription would be 
received. On referring to the Treasurer’s 
accounts, I find that at the thirty-sixth year 
there are only four subscriptions outstanding, 
whilst fifty-six subscriptions have been paid in 
advance—a state of affairs certainly not discredit- 
able. The case you point to, where the sub- 
scription had not been paid for nine years, was 
that of a foreign library, and was owing to 
change of agents ; it has since been paid. The 
publications of the Chetham Society being for 
the most part books of reference, it has always 
been the wish and endeavour of the Council to 
place them in public libraries and other per- 
manent collections, and, as far as possible, to 
ensure sets being completed. Through absence 
and other causes subscriptic1s have occasion- 
ally stood over, with the full knowledge of the 
Council, and they have not considered the 
members defaulters in the offensive acceptation 
of the term. I may add that books have not 
been delivered to members whose subscriptions 
were unpaid.” 
The Society’s rule No. 4 is sufficiently ex- 
plicit—‘‘ Any member who shall be one year 
in arrear of his subscription shall no longer 
be considered as belonging to the Society.” 
It appears from the above letter that the 
practice of the Society has not been strictly 
in accordance with its rules. 

M. Scuerer has just published a study of 
Diderot. M. Sardou has printed ‘ Daniel 
Rochat.’ Other new French publications 
are ‘Malheur aux Pauvres,’ by Alexis 
Bouvier; ‘Victor Hugo: sa Vie, ses 
(Euvres,’ by Alfred Barbou; ‘Miette et 
Noré,’ by Jean Aicard ; ‘Le Crime de Mar- 
tial,’ by Louis Ulbach; ‘La Maison de 
Graville,’ by Ernest Daudet ; ‘ L’Héritage 
de Jean Tourniol,’ by F. du Boisgobey; 
‘L’Evadé, Roman, Canaque,’ by Henri 
Rochefort ; and ‘1’ Etudiant d’Aujourd’ hui,’ 
by René Vallery-Radot. Among historical 
works may be mentioned ‘ Bonaparte et son 
Temps, 1769-1799,’ two volumes, by Th. 
Tung; the seventh volume of the ‘Souvenirs 
du Régne de Louis XIV.,’ by the Comte de 
Cosnac; and the second volume of the 
‘Recueil Clairambault-Maurepas, d’aprés 
les Manuscrits inédits, publié, avee Intro- 
duction, Commentaires, Notes, et Index,’ by 
Emile Raunié, a collection of chansons, 
vaudevilles, sonnets, epigrams, epitaphs, and 
other verses, satirical and historical. The 
controversy regarding the Ferry Bill has 
called forth ‘Lia Morale des Jésuites,’ by 
Prof. Paul Bert. It is dedicated to Mgr. 
Freppel. 











SCIENCE 


—_———— 


The Riviera. By E. 8. Sparks, M.B. (Churchill) 
Tuts work, if not addressed exclusively to the 
medical profession, is written throughout from 
a health point of view ; a considerable portion 
is oecupied by a purely technical discussion, first, 
of the various forms and developments of pul- 
monary disease, and, secondly, of the general 
character of the diseases of the locality, from 
which certain indications and counter indications 
may be drawn as to the class of constitutions 
likely to thrive there, though, as the author 
reminds us, the great gulf between the native 
population and the foreigner makes any such 
conclusions of limited value. The invalid who 
is hesitating as to his winter residence would do 
better to skip these chapters than to imagine he 
can be satisfactorily guided by them; but having 
had the main question settled by competent 
authority, he will find in the volume a great 
deal of very practical information about each of 
the winter resorts of the Riviera, from Hyéres 
in the west to Spezia at the eastern end. The 
author discusses in useful detail all the more 
important matters which bear upon the well- 
being of the invalid, as the different routes, the 
varieties of sleeping carriages, and the compara- 
tive merits and expense of private villas, lodg- 
ings, and hotels, everywhere recommending 
some by name, and as freely exposing the 
shortcomings of others. He is an advocate of 
fresh air ; stuffy gambling-rooms with their un- 
healthy excitement, ill-ventilated churches with 
long services, and all houses frequented by 
Germans, whose doctors in vain preach open 
windows to them, are especially condemned. 
He gives some useful information about places 
as yet little known, where invalids may escape 
the summer heat without the fatigue of a long 
journey, but he has little faith in the effect of 
those Alpine climates now so popular, and 
rather advises that the summer should be spent 
in England. Lastly, he wisely adds, living on 
the Riviera being everywhere expensive, the 
invalid who cannot afford to do it comfortably 
had better not go there at all. He supplies a 
clear topographical description of each locality, 
but all he writes is in relation to the question of 
health ; thus the scenery is only touched on 
incidentally, the geology only so far as it bears 
on the nature of the soil. There is one excep- 
tion, however, viz., the chapter on the trees of 
the Riviera; his account of the olive, of the 
various members of the orange family, of the 
fig and the caroub, is very pleasant reading. 
Prominence is, of course, given to the meteoro- 
logy of the district, the statistics of which seem 
still very defective. The variations between one 
year and another being great, the observations 
taken at any place in one year are of little use 
for comparison with those taken at another place 
in another year. The author has, however, col- 
lected a number of observations, which he has 
collated skilfully, making allowance for what is 
peculiar or deficient in them. He always ex- 
presses himself impartially and without exagge- 
ration, even when speaking of his favourite 
Mentone ; his information has been carefully 
and intelligently collected; and though the 
general interest is limited by the self-imposed 
restriction above alluded to, the book will be 
valuable to many besides those who may study 
it for hygienic purposes. 








THE LATE MR. THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. 
Tis venerable gentleman, one of the last 


survivors of the group of British faunists who ! 


did so much to advance the knowledge of science 
in this country, died at Selborne, in Hampshire, 
on the 13th inst., in his eighty-eighth year. 

The son of a physician, Thomas Bell was born 
at Poole, in Dorsetshire, on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, 1792, and entered Guy’s and St. Thomas’s 
Hospitals in 1814. Becoming a member of the 





Royal College of Surgeons in the following year, 
he soon secured a large practice as a dentist, 
and wrote a well-known work on the anatomy 
and pathology of the teeth. His strong love of 
animals led him early to the systematic study of 
zoology, and in 1825 the first of his scientific 
papers appeared in the Zoologicai Journal, the 
forerunner of a series in which he described 
many new or little known forms of mammals, 
reptiles, and crustaceans. In 1836 Mr. Bell 
began the publication of a folio ‘Monograph 
of the Testudinata,’ with coloured plates by 
Sowerby, but only a few parts ever appeared ; 
and his best known separate works are his his- 
tories of ‘ Britisk Quadrupeds’ (1837), ‘ British 
Reptiles’ (1839), and ‘ British Stalk-eyed Crus- 
tacea’ (1853), belonging to Mr. Van Voorst’s 
excellent series. Second editions of the ‘ Quad- 
rupeds’ and the ‘ Reptiles’ have since been 
published. For many years he was a frequent 
contributor to this journal. 

Mr. Bell joined the Linnean Society in 1815, 
and was President from 1853 to 1861; he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1828, 
and acted as Secretary from 1848 to 1853. In 
1832 he was appointed Professor of Zoology at 
King’s College, and in 1844 he was named an 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. He was also either a member or a cor- 
respondent of many other scientific bodies both 
at home and abroad. About twenty years ago 
he retired from practice and from systematic 
zoological work to the charming village of Sel- 
borne, where he purchased the Wakes, formerly 
the residence of Gilbert White. Much of Mr. 
Bell's attention was subsequently devoted to the 
collection of all available information as to the 
life and works of that immortal field naturalist, 
and in 1877, in his eighty-sixth year, he pub- 
lished the best edition that has yet appeared of 
the ‘Natural History of Selborne.’ Singularly 
straightforward in conduct and genial in manner, 
Thomas Bell’s name will ever be pleasantly asso- 
ciated with the memory of Gilbert White and 
with the names of Bentham and Jenyns, of 
Selby and of Yarrell. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
Tue Vega, with Prof. Nordenskidld, Capt. 
-alander, and Lieut. Brusewitz on board, is 

expected to arrive at Portsmouth on Monday, 
the 22nd. The gallant circumnavigators of 
Europe and Asia will be received immediately 
on their arrival by Admiral Ryder and Sir 
George Nares, who will welcome them in the 
name of and as representing the President and 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Commander Beaumont, of H.M.S8. Excellent 
(who was First Lieutenant of the Discovery), 
Lieut. May, Lieut. Conybeare, Mr. White, and 
Mr. Miller, all officers of the late EngNsh Arctic 
expedition, will also welcome their fellow 
labourers in the same glorious field on the 
arrival of the Vega. The President and Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society will entertain 
Prof. Nordenskijld and his companions at 
dinner on Wednesday, the 24th of March, at 
Willis’s Rooms. 

Monsignor Massaia has been expelled from 
Abyssinia, by order of King John Kassa, and 
is on his way to Egypt. He has resided for 
thirty years in Kafa and Shoa, and furnished 
several interesting articles to the Annals for the 
Propagation of the Faith and the Bulletin of the 
French Geographical Society. His forced de- 
parture augurs ill for the success of the Italian 
mission now in Southern Abyssinia. 

The German African Association is bestirring 
itself to push on the exploration of Lunda and 
of the southern tributaries of the Congo. Dr. 
Buchner, who was on the road to Musumba 
when last heard of, is to be joined by Dr. Pogge, 
who will be accompanied uy a botanist and a 
topographer. The ‘scientific station,” which it 
is proposed to establish in Eastern Africa, will 
be placed in charge of Dr. Boehm, a zoologist, 
Dr. G. A. Fischer, and Capt. Schdéler. Dr. 
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Stecker, the companion of Dr. Rohlfs during 
his adventurous journey to the Oasis of Kufrah, 
will return to Africa. He will this time pro- 
ceed by the usual caravan route to Bornu, 
whence he will endeavour to penetrate into the 
unexplored region between the Shari, Binue, 
Ogowe, and Congo. The Association, up to 
October, 1879, had expended 23,620I., and 
looking to the nature and extent of the work 
accomplished by its explorers, this amount is 
not by any means excessive. 

Dr. Junker has arranged to meet Gessi Pasha 
at the Meshera el Rek. Rauf Pasha, who is to 
succeed Gordon Pasha as Governor-General of 
the Sudan, has not yet left Cairo. The barriers 
of vegetation which until recently obstructed 
the navigation of the Bahr el Ghazal and Bahr 
el Gebel have at length been removed. 

The Geographical Society of Marseilles has 
granted 11,500 francs to M. Georges Révoil, who 
is about to visit the Somal country, Shoa, and 
Abyssinia in the company of the young Prince 
of Monaco. M. Révoil has qualified himself as 
an astronomical observer at the Marseilles Ob- 
Servatory. 

Petermann’s Mittheilungen for March bring 
the concluding portion of Dr. Junker’s narrative 
of explorations to the west of the White Nile, 
with a small map, instead of the large one 
which we looked forward to with some interest, 
and which thus appears destined to remain 
buried, like so many other valuable documents, 
in the “archives” of the Geographical Institute 
of Gotha. In the same number Dr. Lehmann 
presents us with a summary statement of the 
Danish explorations in Greenland during the 
years 1876-79. 

The Minister of Public Education in France 
has revived the Commission de la Topographie 
des Gaules under the more comprehensive title 
of Commission de Géographie Historique de 
YAncienne France. This Commission will col- 
lect, sift, and publish all maps, itineraries, and 
other documents which bear upon the historical 
topography of France from the most remote age 
° the year 1789. M. Henri Martin is Presi- 
dent. 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM TAIF. 

WE are indebted to the courtesy of the learned 
Professor of Arabic in Cambridge University 
for the opportunity of publishing the following 
letter. 

Jeddah, Feb. 9, 1880. 

Dear Pror. Wricut,—I have just returned 
from an expedition to Taif, during which I have 
collected several inscriptions in a character 
which seems to belong to the South Semitic 
group. I have nothing here to compare except 
Euting’s table, so I shall simply send you copies 
and explanatory details, without hazarding any 
conjecture as to the nature and origin of the 
writing. The dromedary road from Mecca to 
Taif avoids the difficult ascent of Mount Kara 
by a great detour. The road leads to Zaime in 
Wady Fatime, and thence up the valley to the 
great granite plateau opening east and north, 
which is the commencement of the Negd. Cross- 
ang a corner of this plateau, and turning to the 
right, the road enters a rocky pass, which it 
traverses, chiefly through granite, with some 
whinstone, for about two hours. This pass, 
which has an easterly direction, is known by 
the vague name of Derb es-Seil or by the more 
definite name of Ri‘ ez-Zelale. It must always 
have been the great route from the north into 
the Hijaz, taking the term Hijiz in the narrow 
sense of the word as it is used in TAif, where 
the Hijdz road means the road into the southern 
mountains. Its importance in ancient times 
appears from the fact that the pass debouches 
on the great market-place and sanctuary of 
“Okath (6&.—+ in the Hijaz is th, not 2). 
Along the pass are many unimportant Cufic 
inscriptions, but near the middle of it, on the 
southern wall of the pass, a great, almost per- 
pendicular granite face bears two inscriptions, 





along with the figure of a seated man. These 
inscriptions have been seen and copied more 
than once. I do not think Mr. Doughty was 
able to copy them, but Prof. Koch did so some 
years ago, and expressed in Jeddah the opinion 
that the characters were Phoenician. I do not 
know that he published his copy. The seated 
figure is about 54 feet high. The workmanship 
both in it and in the writing is very rude, the 
surface of the rock being not incised, but simply 
hammered. The result is not such a sculpture 
as one can take a squeeze of. The writing or 
drawing in this and in the other inscriptions of 
the kind which I found is very little depressed 
beyond the surface of the rock, which, again, is 
not artificially smoothed, but retains its natural 
rough granulation. The legibility of the ham- 
mered lines or spaces, therefore, depends mainly 
on the difference in colour between the broken 
and unbroken surface of the rock, and in this 
case, as in most others, a granite has been 
chosen which has a brownish-red colour with- 
out, but appears whitish when chipped by the 
hammer. The figure is thus a kind of sil- 
houette on a dark ground. The features and 
the details of the hands are blurred, either from 
imperfect workmanship or from the defacements 
of time and the attacks of the Arabs, who think 
the image a devil. But the general outline and 
pose of the figure is quite clear. The design is 
much superior to the execution and of a style 
perfectly Egyptian. One arm is akimbo, the 
other, advanced, grasps a sceptre in the form of 
acrook. There is no headdress and no clothing 
indicated, except a great shovel-like skirt or 
apron from the waist to the knees—again quite 
Egyptian. The throne is not shown in the 
sculpture. The figure faces to the spectator’s 
right, and the first inscription, in two vertical 
lines, runs just beyond and parallel with the 
sceptre. The second inscription is obliquely 
over the head of the figure and to the left. I 
am a bad draughtsman and could not attempt a 
fac-simile, as the pass has a bad reputation and 
we had to press on to ‘Okath to bivouac in 
safety. But I drew the inscriptions twice from 
different distances, and, except in one or two 
places where newer scratchings interfere, I am 
sure of the type of each character, though I may 
not have given the exact proportions. The in- 
scription overhead I call No. 2 and the other 
No. 1 in the annexed sheet. Nos. 3 and 4 were 
found at the foot of Jebel Sakkara, near Taif ; 
No. 5 near the top of that hill. It consists of two 
columns, which, though on the same stone, are 
some distance apart and probably independent. 
No. 6 was on the top of a lofty granite platform 
at es-Siddd, a little more than an hour south of 
Taif. Near this there were also various rude 
figures of animals, the open hand, the ser- 
pent, &c., for some of which I conjecture a re- 
ligious significance, but which I pass over now. 
No. 7 was on the plateau of Hadda, on the top 
of Mount Kara. It was diflicult to read, the 
granite being lighter in colour ; but the outlines 
of the letters were slightly deeper and smoother, 
so that one could help oneself by following them 
with the finger. To its right was the figure of a 
beast of prey, alion or leopard, on a large scale— 
not a silhouette as at Ez-Zelile, but outlined 
merely. Perhaps it is a leopard that is meant, 
for the place is called Numira, and belongs to 
the Numir, a branch of the Thaqif. All these 
inscriptions are read up and down. 

I believe that many more inscriptions are to be 
found, but time and patience would be needed. 
The people, of course, do not distinguish these 
from Cufic inscriptions, which are very nume- 
rous in the granite country. In the low country, 
after you descend from Mount Kara into W. 
Na‘man, I saw only one or two Cufic inscriptions, 
and nothing analogous to those I send you. 
ought to add that the seated figure in Ez-Zelile 
is much better and quite different art from any 
other attempts at draughtsmanship I saw. 

Can this writing be the 5; of the ».? It 
does not correspond with the inscription copied 





by Fakihy as given by Dozy, but there are some 
resemblances. W. R. Smira, 
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? means uncertainty as to the dotted parts. 

(1) Perhaps not quite closed 9. 

(2) I am not sure if the third cross line is 
original. 

(3) All this is rather uncertain from deface- 
ments and newer scratchings, to which I think 
part of 7 belongs. 

No. 3. 


This seems a rough figure of a camel. 


Om ~~ 

Here line 1 is very uncertain. 
I had it was necessary to puzzle out line by line, 
and even so I greatly question my reading. 
Line 2 is distinct ; so is line 4, except the cha- 


By the light 


racter queried. In line 3 only the top and 
bottom characters were legible, and the top one 
is not certain. 
No, 5. 
- = 
= o—- 


= 


Below No. 7 there are three or four characters 
running horizontally. I do not know if they 
are by the same hand. They are to the left, 
quite away from the columns. 


GH DD obftrand 
Cross stroke doubtful 
in both these. 





SOCIETIES. 


RoyAu.— March 11.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read: the Croonian 
Lecture, ‘On some Elementary Principles in Animal 
Mechanics, No. IX. The Relation between the Maxi- 
mum Work done, the Time of Lifting, and the 
Weights lifted by the Arms, by the Rev. Prof. 
Haughton,‘ On the Tonicity of the Heart and 
Arteries,’ by Dr. Gaskell,—and ‘Report on Phyto- 
palzontological Investigation of the Fossil Flora of 
Alum Bay,’ by Baron Ettingshausen. 





ASTRONOMICAL. — March 12.~—Mr. J. R. Hind 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. C. S. Harris and 
the Rev. J. J. M. Perry were elected Fellows.—Mr. 
Christie read extracts from letters from Mr. Gill at 
the Cape of Good Hope, describing his observations 
of a great comet which he has recently observed. 
On one evening the tail was traceable to a distance 
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of 90° from the nucleus. The comet has also been 
observed from Monte Video and St. Helena.—Mr. 
Glaisher read a paper from Dr. Vogel, ‘On the 
Spectrum of Mr. Baxendale’s New Red Star in Canis 
Minor.’ —Lord Lindsay stated that the spectrum of 
the star had also been observed at Dun Echt, but 
that no peculiarities had been noticed.—Mr. Neison 
read a paper ‘On the Determination of Personal 
Equation in Lunar Observations.’ He considered 
that a recent increase of the errors of the mean 
longitude of the moon was chiefly due to a change 
in the personal equation of observers at Greenwich. 
—Lord Lindsay read a paper by Dr. Copeland, in 
which he stated that he had observed shadow bands 
passing over the walls of the observatory at Dun 
Echt just as the sun was setting behind a hill some 
three or four miles distant. Similar shadow bands are 
observed, just before and after totality, during solar 
eclipses, and he had consequently carefully watched 
for the phenomenon on other occasions, and hdd 
several times observed it; in one instance, when 
a large portion of the sun’s dise was still visible 
over the hill. He suggested that the phenomenon 
visible during total eclipses was probably due to the 
light of the thin solar crescent refracted through 
masses of atmosphere of different degrees of re- 
frangibility—Mr. Ranyard said that he thought it 
probable that the shadow bands seen during total 
eclipses were caused by the light derived from 
clouds on the horizon outside the zone of darkness. 
These shadow bands are not seen zantil the light of 
the solar crescent is greatly diminished in intensity, 
and there are some observers who have noticed 
that the shadow bands have continued visible during 
totality, when the light could not be derived from 
the solar corona and prominences, for there are 
several observations which show that the light of 
the corona does not cast a shadow, but is over- 
powered by the general illumination from the clouds 
upon the horizon.—Mr. Green read a paper ‘On 
some Changes in the Markings on the Planet Mars.’ 
He exhibited a large map showing the configuration 
of the continents and seas upon the planet, as laid 
down by him from his Madeira drawings. He again 
observed the planet during the past opposition, and 
thought that there were some changes which were 
probably due to cloud in the Martian atmosphere, 
which had a tendency to form from time to time in 
the same localities upon the planet. He thought 
that some of the discrepancies between Schiarparelli’s 
drawings and his own and those of other observers 
might probably be accounted for on the above 
supposition.—Mr. Ranyard gave an account of his 
observations of the total solar eclipse of July 29th, 
1878, and showed two photographs which he had 
obtained with a camera of 13 inches aperture, and 
a smaller photograph obtained with a spectroscopic 
camera, showing the continuous spectrum of the 
corona, but no trace of monochromatic images cor- 
responding with bright lines of the coronal spec- 
trum. His observations with the polariscope showed 
that the radial polarization of the corona could be 
traced quite down to the moon’s limb, both in the 
polar and equatorial regions, and the polarization of 
the corona could be traced to a distance of a solar 
diameter and a half from the moon’s limb in the 
eastern equatorial regions. 





GEOLOGICAL.— March 10.—R. Etheridge, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. J. Ward was elected a 
Fellow; and Prof. F. von Hochstetter, of Vienna, 
and Prof. A. Renard, of Brussels, Foreign Corre- 
spondents of the Society.—The following communi- 
cation was read : ‘On the Geological Relations of the 
Rocks of the South of Ireland to those of North 
Devon and other British and Continertal Districts,’ 
by Prof. E. Hull. 





ASIATIC.—March 15.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. Robinson and Gibb 
were elected Resident, Major Trotter, R.E., and 
Messrs. Massey, Maxwell, Harvey, and Sauvaire, 
Non-Resident Members.—A paper was read, con- 
tributed by Capt. Durand, giving an account of his 
recent researches in the islands of Bahrein, in the 
Persian Gulf, where he had found the remains of 
a vast number of tombs, and possibly of temples, 
and a remarkable black stoue, bearing a very early 
cuneiform inscription.— Sir H. Rawlinson called 
attention to the great value of these excavations, as 
throwing additional light on what has been already 
gained from the interpretation of the legends of 
Southern Babylonia. ‘The Babylonians, he added, 
who were mainly instrumental in imparting civiliza- 
tion to Western Asia, admitted having received all 
their knowledge from the mysterious islanders of 
the Persian Gulf, agreeably with the tradition pre- 
served by Berosus of Oannes, the Fish-God. The 
inscription on the black stone he translated, “The 
Palace of Rimugas, the servant of Mercury, of the 
tribe of Ogyr.” 





SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— March 11.—F. Ouvry. 
Esq., V.P., in the chair—The Rev. W. C. Lukis laid 





before the Society his Report on the Prehistoric 
Monuments of Devon and Cornwall, which he had 
visited, explored, and planned last summer at the 
request of the Council, and with the pecuniary aid 
of the Society. The report was illustrated by thirty- 
six large sheets and twenty-seven smaller sheets of 
careful plans and drawings to scale, the result of 
the accurate survey and measurements of fifty-six 
monuments, consisting of twelve monoliths, one 
line of monoliths, eleven holed stones, thirteen large 
circles, seven cromlechs, four chambered barrows, 
four cisted barrows, and four dwelling enclosures, 
Of all these monuments Mr. Lukis laid before the 
Society an interesting tabulated Report, drawn by 
Mr. W. C. Borlase (to whose assistance in surveying 
the prehistoric monuments of Cornwall Mr. Lukis 
said he was deeply indebted), giving a list of the 
monuments in the order in which they were planned ; 
the names, if any, by which they were —— 
known; the parishes in which they are situated, 
and how they may be reached; the proprietors’ 
names and residences ; the printed books and MSS. 
in which they are described ; and the discoveries 
which have been made in or near them. On the 
value of such a list it is needless to insist. The 
same may be said, with still greater force, of the 
plans which lay upon the table in profusion. 
These monuments are in daily danger of being 
mutilated or destroyed altogether ; and a series of 
plans such as these, so carefully executed—but only 
if carefully executed—preserves a faithful record of 
them in the condition in which they are now, and 
furnishes means of comparison with the monuments 
of other countries and races. While Mr. Lukis was 
reading his paper, the President, the Earl of Carnar- 
von, entered the room, from which illness had for 
many months kept him away, and was warmly re- 
ceived by the Fellows. He came from the House of 
Lords to announce that Sir J. Lubbock’s Bill had for 
all practical purposes been thrown out that evening, 
having been .referred to a Select Committee. The 
two principal reasons for the opposition it had met 
with were, (1) the interference which the Bill, as it 
was alleged, exercised with the rights of private 
property, and (2) the machinery by which it was 
proposed to work the Bill, viz., the Trustees of 
the British Museum. With Mr. Lukis’s plans on the 
table it was impossible not to feel that the publica- 
tion of such a series of the prehistoric monuments 
of this and other countries would be the most effi- 
cacious substitute fora measure which, after a seven 
years’ struggle, had been passed with such difficulty 
through the House of Commons, and had virtually 
been thrown out in the House of Lords. As Lord 
Carnarvon observed in his Anniversary Address last 
year, the real point to aim at is an archeological 
survey of Great Britain. No measure for the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments can be really effi- 
cacious until it be known what they are, where they 
are, and whose they are.—in reply to Mr. Borlase, 
who expressed a wish that the plans then exhibited 
should be published, the Director stated that the 
matter of such a publication had been very fully 
considered by the Council, and that estimates had 
been obtained. He hoped if the project met with 
adequate support that the Council might see their 
way to carry it out. The great result of Mr. Lukis’s 
Report, and of all the other plans he has executed, 
goes to show that “all now uncovered dolmens were 
once enclosed in barrows; that none were erected 
as cenotaphs on the summits of artificial mounds ; 
and that no such class as that which has been desig- 
nated as earth-fast or demi-dolmen exists.”—Mr. 
Lukis proceeded to read a second paper on ‘ Egyp- 
tian Obelisks and European Monoliths Compared,’ 
Egyptian obelisks served successively, and speaking 
roughly, three purposes : first, they were sepulchral, 
and erected before the entrances of tombs; secondly, 
they were placed (in the eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties) before the temples of kings, and were no 
longer sepulchral; thirdly, they had a triumphal 
character, like the triumphal columns of the Romans. 
Mr. Lukis’s object was to show that it was only in 
the first class, 7. e., of sepulchral monuments, that we 
must look for the counterparts of the rude mono- 
liths of Europe—a theory which receives some not 
unimportant confirmation from the existence of 
ancient monoliths in churchyards, such as at Rud- 
ston, and at several places in France. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InsTITUTE.—March 9.—F. 
Galton, Esq., V.P., in the chair—Mr. G. Morrison 
was elected a Member.—Mr. F. Galton described the 
curious psychological fact on which he wrote a pre- 
liminary memoir in Nature on January 15th. He 
found that about one in every thirty adult males or 
fifteen females not only see numerals in a vivid 
mental picture whenever they think of them, but 
that each number is always seen in the same definite 
position in their mental field of view. Consequently, 
when they think of a series of numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, &c., they are always mentally seen as if ranged in 
a regular pattern or form. These forms are invari- 
able in the same individual ; they date, in all cases, 





further back than recollection extends, they are 
very vivid, and quite independent of the will. They 
are of fantastic pth but no clue can be suggested 
as to their precise origin ; they differ extremely in 
different people. Mr. Galton exhibited a collection 
of nearly sixty of these forms, furnished to him by 
friends and correspondents, whose descriptions of 
their general characters were curiously consistent 
and corroborated one another. All this is difficult 
to understand by the great majority of persons who 
cannot visualize, but these should never assume that 
others cannot have a mental habit in which the 
themselves are deficient. Several of Mr. Galton’s 
correspondents testified to their respective forms, 
viz. Mr. G. Bidder, the Rev. G. Henslow, Mr. 
Schuster, Mr. Roget, Mr. B. Woodd Smith, and Col. 
Yule. Mr. Henslow and Mr. Schuster saw their 
forms objectively, and could point to the direction 
and specify the apparent distance at which they saw 
them, but they appeared to the other gentlemen, as 
it were, in dreamland, without relation to external 
space. Mr, Galton showed that these forms were 
survivals of the mental processes of the child before 
the time when he could read, and connected their 
lines with those that govern handwriting and ges- 
ture, architecture of animals, and their characteristic 
movements. He also showed how marked were the 
traces of the mental conflict in the child between 
the verbal and visual system of arithmetic between 
ten and twenty. What the ear perceives as “ten,” 
“eleven,” &c., the eye reads as “ one-nought,” “ one- 
one,” &c. Accordingly the forms twist and bend at 
the tens and twelves, and are further modified at the 
“teens.” He thought from trials on his own mind 
that this conflict existed throughout life, and be- 
lieved that our barbarous nomenclature was a serious 
bar to the ready acceptance of a decimal system of 
weights and measures. This habit of seeing 
numerals in forms is strongly hereditary.—Mr., Gill 
exhibited a number of photographs of Australian 
aborigines. 





STATISTICAL.— March 16.—Sir R. W. Rawson in 
the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘On 
Vital Statistics of Cavalry Horses,’ by Dr. T. G. 
Balfour,—and ‘ A Survey of Indictable and Summary 
Jurisdiction Offences in England and Wales, from 
1857 to 1878,’ by Prof. Leone Levi. 





LINNEAN.—March 4.—Prof. Allman, President, 
in the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: Messrs. $8. M. Bairstow, J. T. Carrington 
R. M. Middleton, 8S. O. Ridley, T. C. White, an 

Prof. P. M. Duncan.—Dr. Middleton exhibited two 
skulls of Babirussa alfurus, Less., from Borneo, 
which, though quite adult, were both distinguished 
by the unusual smallness of their tusks.—Dr. Giinther 
brought forward two deep-sea fishes obtained during 
the Challenger expedition (Echiodon and Scopelus) 
to illustrate two kinds of luminous metameric 
organs, first distinguished by Dr. Ussow, which he 
described and designated as the lenticular and 
glandular kinds. Whilst admitting the great morpho- 
logical resemblance of the former to an eye, he 
Dr. Giinther) gave reasons which induce him to 
issent from the view that they are organs of vision. 
He showed that their structure was not opposed to 
the view that they, like the glandular kind, are 
producers of light, and that probably this produc- 
tion of light or luminosity is subject to the will 
of the fish—Mr. J. Jenner-Weir, on behalf of Mr, 
E. A. Nevill, showed the stuffed head of a prong- 
buck (Antilocapra Americana), shot by the latter 
in the Rocky Mountains in August, 1876. On the 
median nasal region of this specimen what appeared 
to be a short unbranched third horn was developed. 
—On discussion of the abnormality, it was sug- 
gested as being rather an elongated warty growth 
than a true horn after the type of the rear ones; a 
further careful examination into its structural con- 
ditions was recommended.—Mr. E. M. Holmes read 
a paper ‘On Codiolum gregarium, A. Braun, a new 
British Alga discovered at ‘'eignmouth by the Rev. 
hk. Cresswell. The author considered that the 
hypnospores described by Braun did not belong to 
Codiolum, but to another Alga usually found grow- 
ing with it. The growth of the plant and its fructi- 
fication, contrary to Braun’s supposition, lasts 
through the winter and spring.—Mr. Holmes also 
exhibited specimens of the fructitication of Chato- 
pteris plumosa, found in Britain for the first time by 
Mtr G. W. Traill, of Edinburgh. The unilocular 
sporangia in this instance were in a more advanced 
stage than those figured by Areschoug, and the 
multilocular sporangia differed in character from 
the illustration given by the last-mentioned Swedish 
naturalist.—Mr. F. Day briefly recounted the pecu- 
liarities and descanted on the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Hebridal Argentine, a fish rarely met 
with in British waters, but nevertheless of consider- 
able interest. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—March 3.—H. T. Stainton, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Dr. H, C. Lang and Mr, F, 
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Crosbie were elected Ordinary Me mbers.—Mr. Pascoe | 


exhibited several species of scorpions, in reference to 
a statement recently made elsewhere that scorpions 
had been known to sting themselves to death when 
surrounded by fire. This Mr. Pascoe doubted, and 
showed that the two common European species, 
Scorpio Europeus and Buthus occitanus, were 
almost physically incapable of effecting such a pur- 
pose.—Mr. Stevens exhibited a dwarfed female 
specimen of Plebeius Icarus (Lycena Alexis).—The 
Rey. A. E. Eaton exhibited several plates of draw- 
ings of Ephemeridez, part of a forthcoming work, 
and contributed remarks thereon.—The Secretary 
exhibited, on behalf of Mr. G. Francis, of Adelaide, 
the microscopical specimens referred to at the last 
meeting of the Society —Mr. H. Vaughan exhibite . 
aseries of Cidaria russata from Yorkshire and the 
Isle of Arran in illustration of local variation of the 
species—The Rev. H. 8. Gorham read a further 
communication on the Lampyridz, and also a paper 
giving the results of his observations on these in- 
sects with respect to their phosphorescence, which 
he believed to be due to sexual causes. With regard 
to the typical species of the family, he observed 
that in the most highly organized genera, such as 
Lanprocera and Cladodes, the light-emitting faculty 
did not appear to be developed in proportion with 
the rest of the organs, and that the eyes we . also 
reduced “in a direct ratio with the light,” being 
small and uniform in both sexes, “whilst the an- 
tennx were de veloped in an inverse ratio as the 
phosphorescence diminished.’ Mr. oe os Wake- 
field communicated a paper, by Mr. . Fereday, 
entitled ‘ Description of New Spe cies nae ‘the F 
Lucanidx and the Genus Chle nius. ’—The following 
apers were also communicated : *On Synonyms of 
eterocerous Lepidoptera,’ by Mr. Butler 
* Descriptions of Ce toniidw a ud Cerambyce ie 
Madagascar,’ by Mr. Waterhouse. 
SOcIETY OF ARTS.— March 11 
in the chair—A paper ‘On 


am. 


11.—P rof. H. 


Balmaio’ S 


Roscoe 
Luminous 
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and | 


from | 


Paint’ was read before the Uhemical and Physical 


Section by Prof. Heaton. 


March 16.—Sir T. D. Forsyth in the chair.—A 


paper ‘On Transport and Tr: iding Centres for Equa- | 


torial Africa’ was read before 
Colonial Section by Capt. Foot. 
March 17.—Lord A. Churchill in the che uir.—Seven 
candidates were proposed for election as 
—The paper read was ‘ On the 
smith,’ by Mr. H. Singer. 


the Foreign and 


Members. 
Art of the Silver- 


MATHEMATICAL.—March 11.—C. V. Me 

Esq., President, in the chair—Mr. W. J. ¢ 
was admitted into the Society, and tl 
gentlemen were elected Members : Prof. 
C. 8. Peirce, E. M‘Clintock, and E. Tempe rley.—The 
following communications were made: * Notes on 
a General Method of solving Partial Differential 
Equations of the First Order, with several Dependent 
Variables, by Mr. Tanner,—' Note on the In tegral 
Solution of x?-2 Py?=-Z? or +2 Z7 in certain Cases, 
by Mr. 8. Roberts, —and ‘Notes (1) on a Geometrical 
Form of Landen’s Theorem with regard to a Hyper- 
bolic Arc; (2) on a Class of Closed Ovals, whose 
Arcs possess the same Property as Two Fagnanian 
Arcs of an Ellipse,’ by Mr. J. Grifliths. 


rrifield, 


following 


PHYSICAL.— March 14.—Dr. Huggins in the chair. 
—Prof. Hughes, Prof. Minchin, Messrs. Hulme, 
Stroh, W ingfield, Macfarlane, and Gray were elected 
Members.—Mr. W. C. Roberts read a paper ‘On the 
Flashing which attends Solidification of Cupelled 
Buttons of Gold and Silver.’—Prof. Barrett described 
his observation that electricity is generated by the 
friction of the contact rod or stylus on the chalk 

cylinder of the Edison telephone, and suggested 

that this fact explains the true action of the 
receiver of that telephone, which i is usually attri- 
buted to electrolysis of the solution in 1 the chalk.— 
Mr. S. Bidwell made a number of experiments con- 
troverting Prof. Barrett’s sugge stion, ¢ and showing 
that the electricity generated was iles to ele sctro- 
lysis.—Dr. Guthrie showed that while flannel rubbe 
with ebonite is + electrified, and ebonite ccc 
with glass is +, flannel rubbed with glass instead of 
being still more positive is feebly aia \ note was then 
read in which Mr, Kedout mated that he had suc- 
ceeded in attracting a cone of glass into the mouth 
of a funnel through which a stream of water 
flowed, the angle of the cone being greater than 
that of the funnel. 


FouLk-LORE SoctE1 TY.— Sek 9.—Mr. H.C. Coote 
in the chair.—Mr. A. Nutt read a paper, ‘C Hy itical 
Notes on Celtic Folk-Tales and Heldensage Tales.’ 
He pointed out the special importance of the Celtic 
folk-tale, and criticized the existing schemes of 
miirchen classification. Then,showing we: necessity 
of a new system, Mr. Nutt classified Campbell’s 
collection of West Highland tales according to his 
new system, and gave a detailed criticism of all the 
leading tales 


. Sharp | 


in “other ‘colle -ctions. ‘Then He sIdensage tales were 
dealt with in the same way, and a comparison made 
between Celtic and other + Barope an tales. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographica — Ascent of the River Binué in Aug 
ke on the Systenis of the River “Shari 
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rent Improvements in Electric 
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Science Gossip, 
On the 8th of April (after the Easter recess), 
and for the remainder of the session, the meet- 
ings of the Royal Society will be held at half- 
past four in the afternoon, instead of half-past 
eight in the evening as hitherto. 

THERE are fifty-two candidates for the fellow- 
ship up at the Royal Society. The list of names 
for the present session closed on the 4th inst. 

Messrs. BemrosE have in the press for Mr. 
Edward Mawley, F.M.S., a pamphlet on the 
weather of 1879, as observed in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and compared in all respects 
with that of an average year, with meteorological 
tables and a diagram. 

Dr. Witt1aM Procter, M.D., of Petergate, 
York, died on the morning of Sunday, the 7th 
inst. He was the Honorary Secretary of the 
Yorkshire branch of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and Vice-President of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society. Dr. Procter published in 1872 
a work on ‘The Hygiene of Air and Water.’ He 
was also the author of another useful book, ‘The 
Practical Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments.’ 

Tue Council of the Yorkshire College of 
Science, Leeds, are considering the question of 
establishing a chair of Agriculture. Dr. Heaton 


| has addressed a letter to the agricultural associa- 


tions of the county, endeavouring to elicit in- 


formation by which the Council may be guided. 


| Ragoonatha 


, and compared them with allied tales 


One section of the new buildings for the “college 
is rapidly approaching completion. 

WE are sorry to announce the death of Mr. 
Chary, F.R.A.S., First Assistant 
at the Madras Observatory, to which he had 
been attached for more than thirty-five years. 
Several successive Directors, commencing with 
the late Capt. Jacob, found his services exceed- 
ingly valuable, and for the last seventeen years 
he has held the second post there. Besides the 
regular work of the observatory, he took part 
in two expeditions to observe total eclipses of 
the sun in India, those of 1868 and 1871; of 
late years he had also occupied himself occa- 
sionally in instructing his countrymen in astro- 
nomy by means of public lectures. His health 
had been failing for some time, and he died on 
the 3rd of February. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1872, and 
contributed several papers to its Monthly Notices. 

Tue American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
will celebrate its one hundredth anniversary on 
the 26th of May next. 

Herr Dau in the Zeitschrift d. Geol. Gesell. 
describes a supposed new metal, to which he gives 
the name of ‘‘ Norwegium,” found in the red 
nickelliferous pyrites of Krageroe. It is white, 
not very ductile, sp. gr. 9°44, melts at 350° C., 
dissolves in nitric acid * with a blue colour, which 
on the addition of water becomes green. 

M. PrincsHEm in the Chemisches Centralblatt 
describes his experiments on the growth of 
plants under intensified light, which he finds, 
under 
matter, but the blue 
chlorophyll more rapidly than the red rays. 
The change, indeed, appears to be independent 





of heat, but it does not take place in the n the absence 
of oxygen. 


THE death of the Russian chemist Zinin is 
announced. 


Pror. OLIvER writes:—‘‘The small tree 
Kahad referred to by your correspondent M, 
Shapira in the last number of the Atheneum, 
the ‘wet leaves’ of which are sold at two 
shillings a bundle of about four hundred grammes 
weight, is, I presume, the Gat or Kat of Forskal 
(‘Flora Agypt.-Arabica,’ 1775, p. 64), and the 
Tchaad of Abyssinia (Ferret and Galinier, 
‘Voyage,’ iii. 109), Catha edulis. Forskal says 
of it: ‘Stipitibus plantatur, Arabes folia viridia 
avide edunt, multum eorum vires venditantes, 
qui copiosius comederit, vel totam vigilet noctem : 
asseverant quoque pestem ea loca non intrare, 
ubi hee colitur arbor: et hominem ramum 
Cathee in sinu gestantem, tuto posse inter infectos 
peste versari. Gustus tamen foliorum tantam 
virtutem indicare non videtur.’ See also 
Gardener’s Chronicle, 1843, p. 391.” 








FINE ARTS 


_—~— 


DU st EY GALLE mes Egyptian Hall, Piecadilly.—General Exhibition 
of Water-Colour Drawi XTEENTH ANNU 7 EXHIBI- 
TION, OPE N DAILY from Ten till Six. —Aduiittance, Jatalogue, 6d. 
R. F. ir NAIR, Sec. 


GALLER Y WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 


Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five 
s lighted at Dusk 


The GROSVENOR 
Daily from ‘Ten till Six 
Shillings. Galleri 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT" TION of CABINET 
by Artists of the Lritish and Foreign Schools is NOW 
THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, 
Catalogue, ls. 


PICTURES 
OPEN, at 
including 


DORE’'S GREAT on KS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latte: r just comp dd), @% 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of t ght of the Crucifixion,’ *‘ House of 
*., at the DORE | GAL LERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily. 

1s, 








Francois Boucher, Lemoyne, et Natoire. 
P. Mantz. (Paris, Quantin.) 

Tuts is an édition de luxe in every sense of 
the word, and most of all in respect to its 
subject—the artists of the Pompadour 
period. ‘That Boucher numbered the king’s 
mistress among his pupils is a fact at which no 
one can pretend to be surprised. ‘The patron 
suited the client, the client the patron, and the 
connexion between them was more creditable 
to the lady than to the painter, who, after all, 
possessed considerable abilities, and practised 
a vivid and energetic mode of art, which, 
although very frivolous, was not so lewd as 
Greuze’s nor audaciously indecent as 
Baudoin’s. Of Baudoin M. Mantz says:— 
‘Baudoin a pris de singulicres libertés vis-a- 
vis dela morale, et ce n’est pas a tort que les 
témérités de son pinceau ont été universelle- 
ment condamnées.” That he represented 
the manners of his time and ‘1’atmosphére 
ambiante”’ is the best that can be said for 
him. ‘That he reproduced with singular 
ivacity the motives and the vices “of a 
certain class of his contemporaries is true 
enough, but praise of this sort leaves him at 
the best in an ignominious position. Such 
is, nevertheless, the apology—the same as 
MM. de Goncourt had offered for Boucher— 
urged by our author for the numerous group 
of painters who accepted the ignoble task 
of relieving the ennui of Louis XV. and his 
Court. The numerous illustrations which 


Par 


sO 


| enrich these pages may be used with the 
| most profit by the student of art who com- 


pares them with what Watteau achieved in 


| the prev ious ge neration. 


° | Age Ss " 
all colours, destroys the green colouring | because 


rays effect the change in | 


We write “the previous generation ” 

although Francois Lemoyne or 
Le Moine was born in 1688—that is, but 
four years after Watteau—they belonged 


to two different generations in art, and “M. 
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Mantz did not consider the force of an 
idiosyncrasy in art when he allowed more 
than was needful for the influence of his 
time on the mind of a man like Le- 
moyne. Watteau did indeed, as he says, 
‘‘descend upon” the ‘‘ somewhat sleepy ” 
French school of 1710, the members of 
which recognized in him a revolutionary. 
But Lemoyne, whose pseudo-religious early 
pictures do not prepare us for the “ pretty 
paganisms”’ of his more ornate time, sup- 
plies a link between the ‘“ masters” of the 
‘‘sleepy”’ period and those of the days of 
Natoire and Boucher, the formerof whom was 
born in 1700, the other in 1703; Gravelot, 
not named here, but an important man, was 
born in 1699, and Cochin in 1715, to be 
followed in his own graceless time by luscious 
Baudoin himself. Lemoyne and his fellows 
had none of the vivacity of Watteau, his 
elegance, his exquisite tact, his charming 
feeling for character, nor what is, compara- 
tively speaking, his chastity. Fragonard, a 
brilliant star of this epoch, dates from 1732. 
Greuze, born in 1725, more than any one else, 
was the outcome of his time and Lemoyne; 
if he had seen either by the light of Watteau 
it would have been better for him and us. 
It is remarkable that all these painters, 
from Watteau to Baudoin, were laborious 
students. Lemoyne, abundant and facile 
as his paintings were, spared no pains in 
studies, and, burning with desire to paint 
religious pictures, without a spark of pious 
enthusiasm or Christian faith, such as art 
demanded of old, contracted to decorate the 
nave of St. Germain des Prés—of all churches 
in the world !—with ‘Paul before Sergius,’ 
an important composition, which was rele- 
gated by the Government to Strasbourg, and 
burned there in 1870 by one of the bombs 
employed, as M. Mantz remarks, in the civil- 
ization of Alsace. He contracted with the Cor- 
deliers of Amiens to paint two pictures for 
their refectory, the subject of one of which 
seems to have been the ‘ Last Supper.’ His 
taste for galanterie next induced him to choose 
‘ Tancred and Clorinda’ (see a painting in the 
Musée at Besancon) as his theme, the first 
“‘romanesque ” (romantic) story of his adapt- 
ing. It seems quite right that a ‘‘ master ”’ 
such as this should have desired ardently to 
paint aceiling of the Banque de France, in the 
Rue Vivienne—Law’s ill-fated banque, which 
brought about the tremendous crash of the 
Mississippi Company. On that ceiling Pelle- 
grini painted an amazing allegory, which is 
not preserved, and for which, much to his dis- 
gust, and notwithstanding all his prayers and 
shrieks, he could not obtain payment. De- 
terred by this example, Lemoyne renounced 
his design of decorating the needy banque, and, 
for a modest sum, depicted the ‘Transfigura- 
tion’ for the Jacobins of St.Germain. After 
this he went to Italy, and, characteristically 
enough, was more affected by Pietro da Cor- 
tona than by the less demonstrative masters, 
and more than ever craved for opportunities 
for painting on a large scale. He regretted 
that the days of Lebrun were past ; he longed 
to be the Cortona of France, and did not 
shrink from huge tasks, such as the enrich- 
ment of the cupola of St. Sulpice, and the 
vast ‘‘plafond de Hercule” at Versailles, 
containing 142 figures larger than life! 
This work took the critics by storm, and was 
a prodigious triumph for Lemoyne. La Font 
de St. Yenne and Voltaire could not say 








enough in praise of him. It was the climax 
of his fate. The anti-climax came soon, and 
was terrible. He engaged to paint for the 
King of Spain an enormous representation 
of the ‘ Defeat of Porus.’ The death of his 
patron, the Due d’Antin, brought dis- 
appointment to Lemoyne, more, it seems, 
than he could bear, for during the following 
winter his mental health was observed to 
be giving way; a grim melancholia seized 
him ; he rambled about the city at night, 
alone and unhappy. Finally, on the 4th of 
June, 1737, an attack of mania ended in 
suicide of an unusually painful kind, and 
Lemoyne was found mortally wounded in 
his chamber. Such was the end of that 
tragedy. 

Charles Joseph Natoire, the painter of 
nymphs, Diana, Psyche, and other éé- 
gances féminines, a master of voluptuous car- 
nations and pseudo-graceful attitudes, the 
very expressive representative of the court 
and society of his time, forms the next 
subject of M. P. Mantz’s remarks. A 
pupil of Lemoyne, he became Director of 
the Ecole de Rome, and the worthy 
rival of Boucher himself. He died old, 
forgotten, neglected, superseded, in retire- 
ment at Castel-Gandolfo, August 29th, 
1777. When he studied nature, and he did 
so to a surprising extent, and abandoned 
his voluptuous heroics and tawdry false 
classicisms, there was so much in his sump- 
tuous realism, carnal in sentiment as it 
was, that it becomes clear that the painter 
suffered not less from the character of the 
time in which he lived than from his own 
defects. 

Boucher, born in 1703, possessed a much 
more powerful and energetic intellect and a 
freer and more animated style than either 
Lemoyne or Natoire. With all his volup- 
tuousness and the sensual suggestiveness 
of his art, he made a career for himself, 
and with rare exactness represented the 
vivacity as well as the amenities of his time. 
No one who has seen his far from edifying 
‘Keole des Maris,’ ‘Femmes Savantes,’ 
‘L’Amour Médecin,’ especially ‘Le Coucher 
de la Mariée,’ all of which are represented 
by capital illustrations in this book, can 
doubt the abilities of their author. Like 
his rivals he produced huge tableaux, such 
as ‘Vénus Descendant,’ ‘Les Grices en- 
chainant l’Amour,’ and ‘L’Education de 
Amour.’ He produced operatic landscapes, 
less indelicate than many of his figure- 
pictures, but very artificial and insipid. In 
short, he was Boucher. On the whole, his 
typical picture, one of the least suggestive 
of the class, is ‘Diane sortant du Bain,’ 
really two charming naked female figures. 
The student will readily obtain a just idea 
of Boucher from the lively letter - press 
and graceful plates of this book. It may 
be well to add that one of the most happy 
applications of the art of Boucher was por- 
traiture. Of this we find a capital example 
in a large etching by M. Mongin of the 
likeness of the ‘Femme au Manchon.’ 








MR. FRITH’S NEW PICTURES. 

‘Tur Rack ror WeEatTH” is depicted in 
five paintings by the able and popular artist of 
‘The Derby Day,’ and other examples of a mode 
of thought which, though seemingly rich in in- 
vention and fertile in incidents, is really much less 
rich than it appears—and a mode of art which, 








while it appears easy and swift of execution, is 
really due to unusual labour and numerous ex- 
periments, and is the outcome of a fastidious if 
not timid practice. Let us say at once that in 
the works before us Mr. Frith has re-established 
himself in a position which he had not for a 
long time occupied, and has produced a series of 
works almost as good as ‘The Derby Day,’ if 
he has failed to rival ‘ The Good-natured Man,’ 
now at South Kensington. The latter we hold 
to be his most successful picture. 

The series of ‘‘moralities ”’ in question is now 
on view at the King Street Galleries, King 
Street, St. James’s, where Mr. Millais’s ‘ Effie 
Deans’ was recently shown. As a lively ac- 
count of the whole has been written by Mr. 
Tom Taylor and is supplied to visitors, we 
may be excused from giving more than general 
descriptions. ‘‘ The Race for Wealth ” 1s illus- 
trated by the temptation, fall, and troubles of 
a weak-minded parson, who took mining shares 
beyond his means, being induced to do so by a 
rascally ‘‘ promoter” of a swindling American 
company not less than by his own greed 
and ambition. The promoter’s, or tempter’s, 
modes of treating his victims are represented, 
his splendours at home are displayed, we see 
him at the Old Bailey ; and his appearance in the 
exercising yard at Millbank with a score more 
adventurers, each clad in brown, is the last sub- 
ject of the series. 

No. 1 is called ‘The Spider and the Flies,’ 
the scene being the ante-room of the projector’s 
offices, where the unlucky country parson, his two 
daughters, and his wife, inspect specimens of ore. 
The extreme weakness of the conception of the 
vicar’s character forbids any one from feeling an 
interest in him from first to last—he may there- 
fore be dismissed from consideration; but, from 
the artist’s point of view, every one will admire 
the presentation of the “Spider ”-like specu- 
lator, who receives, unabashed, the adulation 
of his unlucky clients, chief of whom is a gaunt, 
long-haired German, the Dousterswivel of tho 
‘‘morality,” who bows obsequiously before the 
arch-deceiver, and is as great a scamp as he. 
The design and arrangement of the rest of this 
picture are essentially commonplace ; unlike two, 
at least, of its companions, its colour is not even 
agreeable, still less is it rich. The textures are 
mechanical, the illumination is somewhat dull. 
The massing of the groups is defective, and the 
portions of light and shade are not happily or 
broadly disposed. 

No. 2 shows the ‘Spider at Home,’ “ re- 
ceiving” his clients in a drawing-room of 
a middle-sized, middle-class London villa, on 
the walls of which are several well - known 
pictures, a house too modest for a ‘* Midas” so 
ambitious. In colour, illumination, character, 
and grouping, this is by far the best picture of 
the series. Even the painting of the faces has 
been affected for the better by the animating 
nature of the subject. Mr. Frith rarely or never 
did anything so good: the figures, decorations, 
and general conception are excellent. The face 
of an elderly man, who stands behind the 
promoter while he criticizes the sham Turner on 
the wall, is one of the artist’s best—neatly, 
fastidiously, and brightly painted, just and 
lively in expression. There is, as the occasion 
allowed, greater richness and variety of colour 
here than the companion pictures show; the 
silvery lighting and clear tones throughout are 
charming ; in the further part of the room this 
is exceptionally the case. The local colouring 
might have been brighter than Mr. Frith has 
chosen to make it, but the general colour and 
effect could hardly have been more harmonious. 

These two pictures fairly represent the merits 
and shortcomings of the remaining three works. 
The third shows the ruin of the parson, the 
news of the bursting of the bubble reaching him 
and his wife at their breakfast table. The trial 
scene may, in its technical qualities, be said 
nearly to rival ‘The Spider at Home’; it con- 
tains numerous portraits of lawyers and officials 
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well known at the Old Bailey, all of them 
admirable likenesses. The illumination of this 
picture is one of the most successful examples 
of the artist’s skill in that respect, and could not 
well be better. The balancing of the masses is 
capital, and harmony has been secured through- 
out without the use of contrasts of tint and 
tone. The scene in the penitentiary is the least 
happy of the series, and calls for little remark. 


M. DE NEUVILLE’S NEW PICTURE. 

Tue Fine-Art Society is exhibiting the picture, 
which it commissioned this distinguished painter 
of battles to execute, of the assault by the 
Zulus on the improvised defences at Rorke’s 
Drift. The buildings which had been appro- 
priated as a hospital and storehouse lay in a 
notch between hills, so that we have a vista 
of sloping land, and in the centre a burning 
house, from which non-combatants are hastily, 
and at great risk, removing wounded ard 
sick soldiers ; brown smoke rises in parallel 
lines over the roof, and passes slowly away, 
contrasting with the bluish vapours of the 
musket fire and the ruddy glare of the flames. 
The rosy tints on the distant heights declare 
that it is the evening of the deplorable day of 
Isandhlwana. The hill-sides on our left command 
the inner defences of the place, and are thickly 
dotted with blue puffs from Zulu muskets, em- 
ployed on the English, who, with their backs 
in that direction, face heroically the assailants 
who swarm against the weak lines. Only 
two valiant Zulus have climbed these lines, 

aying for their rashness with their lives. The 

nglish ply their weapons—bayonet, cartridge, 
and butt-end—freely and vigorously, but so 
prodigious is the disproportion of numbers, so 
low and weak is the barrier, that the chances 
seem all against them, and but for the natural 
trench on the outer side of the new wall, they 
must have been overpowered by sheer numbers. 
Among the defenders appear the men who were 
distinguished on that day, some already wounded, 
but still fighting, some shot in the back and 
falling, some injured, but still serviceable in 
handing ammunition to their comrades. In the 
centre of the open space is a group: Surgeon- 
Major Reynolds is dressing the wound of Com- 
missary Dalton ; the corpse of Mr. Byrne lies 
on the ground ; Lieut. Chard is firing ; the Rev. 
G. Smith delivers cartridges from a satchel slung 
outside his black coat ; Lieut. Bromhead directs 
a rifleman to fire at the enemy. On our left are 
some wounded men. It is not needful to describe 
the picture more at length. 

Technically speaking, there cannot be two 
opinions about the vigour of this design, the 
spontaneity of the artist’s conception of his 
subject, and the extraordinary practical skill 
applied in its execution. It is excellent in 
colour, first-rate in keeping throughout, not 
devoid of touches of grim humour, and needs 
but to have been more equally finished in every 
part to have been one of the finest of M. de 
Neuville’s works. 





MR. HENRY NELSON O’NEIL, A.R.A. 

THis painter, who died on the 13th inst., was 
born, it is said, at St. Petersburg in 1817 ; 
arriving in England in 1823, he became a pupil 
at the Royal Academy in 1836. Two years 
afterwards he first appeared at the gallery in 
Trafalgar Square—the second time the Academy 
exhibition was held there—with ‘A Student.’ 
His contributions of the next year were portraits, 
“A Standard-Bearer,’ and a representation of 
the dead ‘Lara,’ ‘Margaret before the Image 
of the Virgin,’ and ‘The Meeting of Petrarch 
and Laura.’ The names of his contributions of 
1840 give an idea of the tastes and tendencies 
of the painter, who went to Italy in that year, 
and sent ‘A Musical Party’ to the British 
Institution, and likewise a romantic Venetian 
subject, called ‘La Biondina in Gondoletta,’ &e. 
After this he was a frequent exhibitor in Pall 
Mall sending, in 1843, ‘A Scene from ‘‘ Twelfth 





Night.” Chiefly devoted, however, to the Royal 
Academy, Mr. O’Neil, whose sojourn on the 
other side of the Alps was not very lengthy, 
achieved some reputation before 1843, when 
his ‘Jephthah’s Daughter, the last Day of 
Mourning,’ which was, we believe, engraved, 
attracted considerable attention, as it had 
many claims to popularity with the general 
public. It consisted of a group of damsels 
surrounding the hero’s daughter. It seemed 
thin, painty, and weak when, for the second 
time, we saw it a few years ago. ‘ Boaz 
and Ruth,’ 1844, did not enhance the impres- 
sion made by its forerunner. The artist can 
hardly be said to have made real progress for 
years after ; ‘ By the Rivers of Babylon,’ 1846, 
was a proof of this, and ‘ Mozart’s Last Moments’ 
was not equal to ‘By the Rivers of Babylon.’ 
The same may be said of ‘Esther’ (1850). 
A decided change and prodigious growth in 
manliness, sentiment, and style were powerfully 
marked by the simple and pathetic ‘ Return 
of the Wanderer,’ a repentant girl at her father’s 
grave, which supplied irresistible evidence that 
the painter had taken counsel with the Pre- 
Raphaelites. It had a genuine subject, and was 
faithfully and carefully painted, and, if a little 
coarse of touch, was less so than later pro- 
ductions of the artist. This work was repro- 
duced in England, and pirated in Berlin litho- 
graphs of hideous coloration. It attracted 
the attention of artists to the powers of the 
author, and disposed them to expect that his 
next production of importance would establish 
his reputation beyond dispute. So far as the 
public was concerned these expectations were 
more than realized by the work which appeared 
in 1858, the singularly taking and meritorious 
‘Eastward Ho! August, 1857,’ the subject of 
which Mr. O’Neil is said to have derived from 
seeing an embarkation of troops at Gravesend 
for India. The design is too well known to 
need description here. Good as it was, fas- 
tidious artistic critics were a little disappointed. 
‘Home Again !’ (1858) was the inevitable pen- 
dant to the more popular and genuine ‘ Eastward 
Ho!’ but it did not increase the hopes enter- 
tained in the artistic world as to the future of 
the painter. He, however, was elected A.R.A. 
in 1860. In this year he contributed ‘A Volun- 
teer,’ about to swim from a wreck to shore with 
arope. There was much that was manly and 
good in this work, much solidity and vigour 
of conception ; but the lack of refinement and 
style were obvious, the colouring crude, and 
the handling heavy. In 1861 appeared ‘The 
Parting Cheer,’ which was related to the pre- 
vious successes, From this date until now Mr. 
O’Neil produced works of very unequal merit. 
He wrote several essays, and was believed to be 
the author of more than one stringent enuncia- 
tion of his own opinions and views of pictures. 
Many kirdly remembrances cling about his 
name, and many friends lament his death. 


NOTES FROM ROME. 
Tue credit of having discovered a new his- 
torical monument in the Forum belongs to 
chance. A workman engaged in clearing from 
vegetation that bank or slope of earth which 
supports the modern road in front of the arch of 
Septimius Severus noticed some letters engraved 
on the corner of a block of marble almost entirely 
buried under the slope. Even single letters may 
be important when belonging to the history of 
the Forum, and orders were given, accordingly, 
to have the marble excavated at once. Thus 
accident led to the discovery of an historical 
monument, still standing on its pedestal, and 
relating to the mighty struggle between the 
Zomans and the Goths at the beginning of 
the fifth century. The inscription numbers 
fifteen lines: it commemorates the fidelity and 
valour shown bythe army of Arcadius, Honorius, 
and Theodosius in the Gothic war, which ended 
with the .destruction of the host of Radagaisus 
in 405. To Stilicho, the Roman leader, is 





attributed the merit of the victory: ‘‘con- 
fectum Gothicum bellum......consiliis et for- 
titudine inlustris viri comitis et magistri utri- 


usque militize Flavii Stilichonis,’ &c. The 
monument was set up by decree of the 
S.P.Q.R., under the care of Pisidius 


Romulus, the prefect of Rome of the year, 
The monument itself is the meanest, shabbiest 
thing I ever saw; it shows how low Roman 
taste, pride, and finances had fallen at the 
beginning of the fifth century. It is made of 
two blocks only, one of travertine, which forms 
the base ; one of marble, which stands above it, 
and on which the inscription is engraved. This 
last had been used before as pedestal to an 
equestrian statue—very likely of bronze; the 
statue was knocked off, the pedestal set upright 
on one of the shorter ends, its cracks roughly 
mended with iron brackets, and the new in- 
scription written across the pre-existing ‘one, 
obliterated with care. 

The details of the struggles which mark this 
particular period of the agony of the Western 
empire are abundantly described by con- 
temporary monuments, many of which have 
come down to us. In 1549-1565, a few feet 
from the pedestal just found, Cardinal Farnese 
came across the base of an equestrian group, 
raised to Arcadius and Honorius in commemora- 
tion of their victory over Count Gildo, the 
African rebel of 398. In 1878, between Arsoli 
and Agosta, and near the springs of the Aqua 
Marcia, in the upper valley of the Anio, an in- 
scription, some twenty-four feet long, was dug 
up, which states that the money confiscated 
from Count Gildo had been used in repairing 
the Marcian and the Claudian aqueducts. 

Every one knows the inscriptions of the Porta 
Portuensis, Przenestina, and Tiburtina, ‘‘ ob 
instauratos urbi zternze muros portas ac turres 
...ex suggestione...Stilichonis.” The restorations 
had taken place in 402-403, when Rome was 
threatened by the Goths, as described by 
Claudianus (‘De VI. Consulatu Honorii,’ v. 
531, et seq.). Two years after a triumphal arch 
was raised to the three emperors, ‘‘ quod 
Getharum nationem in omne zevum docuere 
extingui,” a vain boast, because in 409 Rome 
was stormed by the barbarians whom they 
thought to have been annihilated. 

Stilicho’s memorials around the Forum were 
numerous: in August, 1559, between the arch 
of Severus and the old church of SS. Sergio e 
Bacco, two pedestals were found, one com- 
memorating his African exploits ; one set up by 
the same Pisidius Romulus ‘‘pro singulari eius” 
(viz. Stilichonis) ‘‘amore adque providentia.” 
These are preserved respectively in the Palazza 
Capranica and in the Villa Medici. The Govern- 
ment would do well to rescue them from cap- 
tivity, and restore them to their original place 
near the arch of Septimius Severus. 

From the necropolis, between the Minerva 
Medica and the Porta Maggiore, fifty more tomb- 
stones have been recovered. One belongs to a 
Chloe or Zoe, Ti[BERI] CAESARIS GLABRORVM 
ORNATRIX ; others to freedmen of M. Plautius 
Hypszus, P. Fundanius Maximus, T. Statilius 
Taurus, and such eminent men of the Augustan 
era; a fifth to M. Geminius Felix, mepicvs 
OCVLARIVS A COMPITV ALIARIO, a street or piazza 
perhaps of thetifth regio. Two epitaphs contain 
a funny quid pro quo, and reveal some family 
troubles worthy of being taken into considera- 
tion by Divorce Courts. 

Opposite the entrance to a columbarium and 
inside of it we have found in situ a stone in- 
scribed with the names of D. Saturius Dama 
and Saturia Philoclea his wife, who had erected 
the tomb for their own use, and for the use of 
their freedmen and servants. Next to this tomb 
we found another one, with a big inscription let 
into the front wall, stating that a certain Clodius 
had built it for his own use and for the use of 
Saturia Philoclea, cvncvBrna svA. We might 
suppose that the bones and ashes of the contested 
woman had been divided into two parcels, one 
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of which was buried with the remains of the 
plaintiff, the other with the remains of the co- 
respondent. 

To the same group of sepulchres belongs the 
marble cippus of a Ti. Julius Xanthus, freed- 
man to Nero, who died at the advanced age of 
ninety, being SVB PRAEFectus CLASSIS ALEXAN- 
pRIAE. The Alexandrine fleet, an institution of 
the first part of the first century, was known to 
have been in command of admirals, such as 
Claudius Clemens (about 86), L. Valerius Pro- 
culus (about 190), and Q. Marcius Hermogenes, 
who on March 7th, 134, heard the mysterious 
sounds of Memnon’s colossus at daybreak. Vice- 
admirals like our Julius Xanthus are a novelty. 
As regards his being raised from the humble 
condition of a freedman to the honours of a flag- 
ship, we have other instances of such proceed- 
ings. Under Claudius, Nero, and Otho, three 
freedmen had been rewarded with the supreme 
management of the great fleet at Misenum 
(Ferrero, ‘Armate,’ p. 32). 

Rupotro LANcIANA. 





SALE. 
Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold 
last week the following water-colour drawings 
and pictures from the collection of the late Mr. 


Kurtz. Drawings: L. Gallait, Coronation of 
Banderien, Count of Flanders, Emperor of 


Constantinople in 1204, 1997. E. Meissonier, 
L’Attente, 420]. T. Tapiro, An Interior, Tan- 
giers, 99/. Miss E. Thompson, The Top of 
the Hill, 84/7. J. M. W. Turner, The One 
Tun Inn, 57/. E. M. Ward, The Duchesse 
ad’Angouléme in Prison, 60/. Carl Werner, 
The Bewailing Place of the Jews in Solomon’s 
Temple, 78. J. W. Whittaker and F. W. 
Topham, A Welsh Landscape, 78/. Pictures : 
R. Ansdell and J. Phillip, The Spanish Mule- 
teer, 215]. R. Beavis, Collecting Wreck on 
the French Coast, 152/. F. Lee Bridell, The 
Coliseum by Moonlight, 2101. A. Burr, The 
Mask, 1527. T. S. Cooper, On the Banks of 
the Stour, below Canterbury, 136/.; Defeat of 
Kellerman’s Cuirassiers and Carabineers by 


Somerset’s Cavalry, brigaded at Waterloo, 
June 18th, 1815, 6301. T. Creswick and 


T. S. Cooper, Good Evening, Autumn, 5301. 
J. Hardy, The Sportsman’s Companions, 2041. 
B. W. Leader, An Autumn Sunset on the Lledr 
Valley, North Wales, 4517. J. Martin, Marcus 
Curtius, 162]. E. Nicol, His Legal Adviser, 5981. ; 
‘*Examine your Change before you leave the 
Counter,” 252/.; The Bane—The Antidote 
(pair), 1201. Briton Riviere, Warranted Quiet 
to Ride or Drive, 1731. L. Alma Tadema, The 
Ambush Attack, 5771. A. Achenbach, A Nor- 
wegian Torrent, 2201. O. Achenbach, Tivoli, 
157/. Auguste Bonheur, Cattle on the Banks of 
a River, 315/. Rosa Bonheur, The Shepherdess, 
682/. W. Bougereau, An Italian Mother and 
Child, 2527. Henriette Browne, An Armenian 
Cap Maker, 315/. G. Castiglione, The Intro- 
duction, 136/. E. Castres, Bohemians crossing 
the Alps, 178/. V. Chavet, The Connoisseurs, 
131/. J. Coomans, The Two Mothers, 1001. C. 
Detti, The Garden Party, 126/. F. Domingo, The 
Ruined Gamester, 4511. G. Doré, The Christian 
Martyrs in the Reign of Diocletian, 798/.; An 
Alpine Scene, 3201. Duverger, ‘‘The Girls’ School 
in an Uproar,” 1201. J. Dyckmans, Paying 
Accounts, 2621. L. Escosura, The Singing 
Lesson, 262/. E. Fromentin, A Cavalcade of 
Arabs fording a Stream, 693]. L. Gallait, 
Columbus in Prison, 787/.; The Neapolitan 
Flower-Girl, 498/. J. L. Géréme, Neapolitan 
Women, 304]. C. Jalabert, The Entombment, 
1261. N. de Keyser, Columbus and his Child 
in the Convent of Petre Santa, 315/. B. C. 
Koekkoek, A View on the Meuse, 168/.; A 
Winter Scene in Belgium, 320]. L. Knaus, A 
Scene during the Rebel War in Germany in the 
Fourteenth Century, 6401. G. Koller, Faust 
and Marguerite, 3991.; Imploring Pardon, 1311. 
Baron H. Leys, Martin Luther in his Study, 
with his Wife and Friends, 1,207/. E. Meis- 





sonier, The Commercial Traveller, 1,312/. H. 
Merle, Marguerite trying on the Jewels, 787/.; 
A Mother and Child, 126/.; Fairy Tales, 2411. 
Philippeau, Dancing, 225]. A. Piot, The Read- 
ing Lesson, 252/. J. Portaels, Maries de Bourg 
de Batz, Bretagne, 136]. Th. Sadee, Fisher- 
men’s Wives on the Look Out, 2461. J. E. 
Saintin, The Flower of Joy, 136l.; The Wreath 
of Sorrow, 126/. Ary Scheffer, St. Veronica, 
1471. Van Schendel, A Market Square, Candle 
and Moonlight Effect, 2521. H. Schlesinger, 
The Reprimand, 178/. E. Slingeneyer, The 
Death of Field-Marshal Count Longueval de 
Bugnon, 1501. C. Springer, A Street Scene in 
a Dutch Town, 115/. V. Thirion, A Girl play- 
ing with a Doll, 1471. J. Tissot, The Abduc- 
tion, 1997. A. Toulmouche, The Secret, 2201. 
C. Troyon, La Vallée de la Tocque, 735/.  E. 
Verboeckhoven and J. B. Klombeck, A Hunt- 
ing Party, 1537. E. Verboeckhoven, The Bull 
at Liberty, 1361. H. Vernet, An Arab and 
White Horse, 1207. Th. Weber, Flushing, 
1471. F. Willems, The Toilette, 2251. 








Kine-Art Gossip. 

THe Royal Academy proposes shortly to 
publish a complete index to the Catalogues of 
Old Masters and other works of art exhibited in 
Burlington Gardens from the first until now. 

Picrures and drawings intended for the 
Royal Academy Exhibition must be delivered 
on the 29th or 30th inst.; sculptures on the 31st. 

Mr. J. R. Hersert has issued cards of in- 
vitation to see his picture ‘The Judgment of 
Daniel,’ painted for the Peers’ Robing Room, 
Houses of Parliament, the companion to ‘ Moses 
bringing down the Law,’ which was painted on 
the wall at Westminster. The new picture is at 
the artist’s house at Kilburn. 

Mr. Prinsepr’s contribution to the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition will be the large picture repre- 
senting the proclamation of the Empire in India, 
which we briefly described some time ago. 

On the 21st of April Messrs. Sotheby, Wil- 
kinson & Hodge will sell duplicate prints and 
etchings from the British Museum in that place, 
sent to the hammer to supply funds for the pur- 
chase of the Crace collection of London maps, 
plans, and drawings. These works include Bal- 
dini’s ‘‘Sibyls,” seven in all, four of which are in 
the first state ; his ‘Theseus and Ariadne’ (Pass., 
v. 105), not known to Bartsch, and the ‘ Vessel 
sailing to our Right,’ which is extremely rare. 
A fine impression, with cut margin, of D. 
Campagnola’s ‘ Music Party’; a brilliant ‘Cow 
Drinking,’ first state, by Berchem ; his ‘ Shep- 
herd playing on the Flute’ (B., 6), first state, 
from the Sheepshanks collection. 
‘Antwerp Cathedral’ (Parthey, 824), with one 
line only of the inscription, brilliant, from the 
Sloane collection, and his ‘ Royal Exchange’ 
(P., 1036) before the head of Gresham was intro- 
duced, both first states. Van Dyck’s ‘P. Pontius’ 
Carpenter, p. 101), state of the pure etching, 
with an ample margin. An Early German 
Playing Card, from the Conyngham collection, 
being the ‘‘ Valet of Paroquets,” very rare; a 
brilliant impression of ‘ Virgil in a Basket,’ by L. 
Van Leyden (B., 136). Van Meckenen’s ‘ High 
Priest,’ before the retouching ; ‘ Virgin, SS. Anne, 
Catherine, and Barbara’; ‘Coronation of the 
Virgin’; ‘Lady and Gentleman seated at the 
Foot of a Bed’; ‘ Musicians,’ all early and fine 
impressions. N. da Modena’s ‘ Hercules and 
the Minotaur’; Potter’s ‘Le Berger,’ with a large 
margin; M. Antonio’s ‘Judgment of Paris,’ 
first state, undescribed ; Rembrandt, ‘ Rem- 
brandt leaning on a Stone Sill’ (Wilson, 21), 
first state ; ‘ Abraham and the Angels’ (W., 36); 
‘Abraham and Jsaac’ (W., 38), all of remark- 
able quality ; ‘ Riposo’ (W., 62); ‘Amsterdam’ 
(W., 207); ‘Faustus’ (W., 272), first state. 
Besides these are works of M. Schoengauer ; 
Spilsbury, being Reynolds’s ‘Miss Jacobs,’ 
before all letters; Da Vinci, one of the rare 
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‘* Panneaux avec enlacements”; J. Walch, the 


‘Virgin and Child.’ In all ninety-three lots. 

TuE private view of the exhibition of pictures 
in the French Gallery, Pall Mall, is appointed 
for to-day (Saturday); the collection will be 
opened to the public on Monday next. 

Mr. W. H. Fisk will lecture on ‘ Picture 
Construction and Methods in Painting’ at the 
gallery of the Society of Lady Artists, Great 
Marlborough Street, on the 7th, 10th, 14th, and 
17th proximo, at 4 each day. 

We have to record the death, in his seventy- 
seventh year, of the Marquis P. Selvatico 
Estense, long known as the Director of the 
Academy at Venice, and writer on art. He had 
enjoyed the advantage of practical training 
under M. Demin, one of the best of teachers. 
His books were numerous, and comprised works 
on Mantegna, Giotto, Raphael, and others. 
Among these the most important is ‘ Sulla 
Architettura, e Sulla Scultura in Venezia,’ 1847. 
His work on the history of architecture, of 
which much has been said, remains incomplete 
in MS. 

A MOVEMENT has been set on foot by the 
classical professors at King’s and University 
Colleges, in conjunction with the Committee of 
the King’s College Lectures to Ladies, to pro- 
vide for instruction in Greek art, and to utilize 
the collections of the British Museum with that 
object. Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., has under- 
taken to deliver the first course, consisting of 
eight lectures on Greek Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, at the Botanical Theatre, University Col- 
lege, during the months of May and June next, 
commencing May 5th. The lectures will be ac- 
accompanied by visits to the British Museum, 
and will have special reference to the works of 
art which can be studied there. The co-opera- 
tion of the principal colleges and schools in and 
near London will be invited, and if the present 
movement is well supported it is hoped that 
much may be done thereby to facilitate the 
systematic study of Greek art as a branch of 
classical education, which has recently been so 
strongly advocated in several quarters. 


Tue forty-seventh annual session of the Con- 
grés Archéologique de France will take place at 
Arras, in the Pas-de-Calais, opening on the 29th 
of June in the Palace of St. Vaast. Four grand 
medals will be awarded. The programme of the 
eight days’ work includes the discussion of 
thirty-two distinctly separate and prolific points 
of local departmental and general archzeology ; 
among others, the megalithic monuments of the 
Departments of Pas-de-Calais and Nord; the 
movements of Julius Cesar; the origin of the 
Attrebati and Morini; the ecclesiastical and 
monastic antiquities, and progressive deductions 
obtained from the latest discoveries and exca- 
vations in the district. Intending adherents 
should communicate with M. Adolphe de 
Cardevacque, Rue St. Jean-en-Ronville, 21, & 
Arras. 

Por not your trust in princes will be the senti- 
ment which will arise in the minds of many who 
have gone to Florence for the San Donato sale. 
The correspondence in the Florentine papers on 
its bond fide character will not have been as- 
suring to intending purchasers, neither will the 
fact that some of the best pictures were quite 
recently for sale at Paris and Brussels allay 
their doubts. Therefore we must abstain from 
any consideration of the works of art or the 
prices they realize. As yet the prices, to judge 
by the telegrams in the Times, seem to have 
been high. 

Mr. R. Spencer Stanuore will send to the 
Grosvenor Gallery a large composition, which he 
will entitle ‘The Waters of Lethe.’ The picture 
is painted in tempera. 

Tne French papers record the death of the 
venerable artist M. Adolphe Roger, one of the 
earlier followers of Overbeck, whose mural pic- 
tures in some important churches illustrate that 
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phase of design to which he devoted himself 
with perfect single-mindedness. 

Recuiations have been printed indicating 
what is required of the Watson-Gordon Pro- 
fessor at Edinburgh, the number of lectures he 
has to give, &c. 

Ir is intended to continue the operations for 
the preservation of the frescoes by Benozzo 
Gozzoli in the Campo Santo at Pisa. The pro- 
cess will consist of introducing a cement behind 
the intonaco and the wall, something in the same 
way as was done by Signor Botti on two com- 
positions of the Jacob series about five years 
ago. The present work will be under the 
superintendence of Signor Fiscali, who it is 
earnestly to be hoped will not attempt any 
restoration of the paintings. The perhaps un- 
avoidable decay has been going on so rapidly 
of late years that it is hardly to be expected 
much will be visible at the commencement of 
the next century. Future generations will 
therefore know them only in the engravings of 
Lasinio, or through photographs, unless care- 
ful copies can be made in the course of the next 
few years. We commend this suggestion to 
public-spirited men in our great manufacturing 
towns. The frescoes still remaining are about 
fifteen in number, they are among the purest 
and most graceful conceptions of Italian art, 
they have great affinity in spirit and sentiment 
with our Chaucer, and faithful copies, made by 
English students, would not only be a valuable 
ornament to any city, but would exert the best 
influence on the development of its art. 


Tue ‘‘restorations” of Bangor Cathedral, 
except the tower, are now, it is said, complete. 
The ancient church has been transformed into 
a new one, and its history abolished. It may 
be more beautiful, which we doubt, because 
nothing is so beautiful as truth, but its history 
and pathos are gone. 








MUSIC 
_ eo 
THE WEEK. 
St. JAMES’s HALL.—Mr. Walter Bache’s Concert. 
yYAL ACADEMY OF Music.—The St. Cecilia Choir. 
STAL PALACE.—Saturday Concerts. 

Sr. James’s HALL.—The Popular Concerts. 

Sv. JAMEs’s HALL.—The Bach Choir. 

Mr. Watrer Bacne’s annual concert 
always ranks as one of the most important 
events of the musical season. Unlike most 
concerts given by professors of music, at 
which the bénéficiaire relies upon the assist- 
ance of a few vocalists or instrumentalists, 
that of Mr. Bache has for some years past 
been orchestral. At a heavy pecuniary 
outlay, and expecting an almost certain 
loss, the concert-giver, with truly artistic 
devotion, continues to labour for the sake of 
music, and to bring forward works never to 
be heard elsewhere with the utmost possible 
completeness. Mr. Bache is well known as 
a pupil, and, we may add, as the self-con- 
stituted apostle, of Liszt. Year after year he 
brings to a hearing the compositions of his 
master, many of which, but for his exertions, 
would be altogether unknown here; and, 
undaunted by the coolness with which some 
of them have been received, he perseveres 
in his self-imposed mission with a heroism 
which it is impossible not to admire. At St. 
James’s Hall, last Thursday week, he pro- 
duced for the first time in England a work 
considered by many to be Liszt’s master- 
piece—the ‘Faust’ Symphony. The title 
“‘symphony,” in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, is a misnomer here; the name 
given by Liszt to other compositions similar 
in form though smaller in scale—that of 
“symphonic poem ”—would be more appro- 









priate. Some critics have found fault with 
the work as having no ‘‘form.” Nothing 
can be more erroneous. Those who from its 
name looked for the plan of Beethoven’s or 
Mendelssohn’s symphonies would doubtless 
be disappointed. We have here a com- 
bination of the orthodox form with that of 
the variation; and the design of the work 
is so novel that it is hardly surprising that 
those who heard it without previous acquaint- 
ance with the score should be unable to 
follow its structure. In order to understand 
the music, it is needful to bear in mind that 
Liszt entitles it a symphony ‘‘in drei Cha- 
racterbildern ”—in three character-pictures ; 
and that he presents us not with scenes from 
Goethe’s drama, but with a musical portrayal 
of the characters of Faust, Gretchen, and 
Mephistopheles. The first movement is 
occupied with Faust—his doubts, his despair, 
his noble aspirations. All these are depicted 
in the various themes, and the form is in its 
general outline (exposition, development, 
repetition) precisely that of a Beethoven 
symphony, though the details are consider- 
ably modified, particularly as regards the 
sequence of keys. The slow movement, 
which represents Gretchen, is on a first 
hearing the most readily appreciable part of 
the work; the melodies are remarkable for 
purity and beauty. Im the course of the 
developments the Faust themes appear in an 
entirely changed though easy recognizable 
form, the idea of the composer being evi- 
dently to show how the character of Faust 
was modified by the influence of Gretchen. 
The third movement, ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” is 
in some respects the most striking portion of 
the symphony. Mephistopheles is the spirit 
of negation, ‘‘ der Geist der stets verneint ”’ ; 
he mocks at Faust’s doubts and despair, he 
scoffs at his high aspirations. Accordingly 
we find here no theme characterizing the 
fiend himself; but, instead of this, Liszt, 
with rare poetic insight, has given us a 
parody, a distortion, a “ blackguardizing ”’ 
‘if the word may be excused) of the whole of 
the Faust themes. A bitter, ironical, sardonic 
tone is the chief characteristic of this finale, 
which is almost throughout a paraphrase of 
the first movement, with all the pathos and 
all the nobility taken out of it. A point 
worthy of notice, as showing how thoroughly 
the composer has entered into the spirit of 
the work, occurs in the course of this move- 
ment where the Gretchen theme isintroduced. 
‘An die,” says Mephistopheles, ‘“ hab’ich 
keine Gewalt ”; and while everything else is 
caricatured and burlesqued, the lovely melody 
associated with Gretchen appears in all its 
original purity. The Mephistopheles move- 
ment leads without a pause to a final chorus 
for male voices—Goethe’s ‘ Chorus Mysticus,’ 
‘«‘ Alles vergingliche ist nur ein Gleichniss,” 
in which, at the words ‘‘ Das Ewig-Weib- 
liche zieht uns hinan,” the Gretchen theme 
is once more appropriately introduced. From 
this brief outline it will be seen that the 
‘Faust’ Symphony is highly intellectual. Those 
who regard music as a merely sensuous en- 
joyment would find little in this work to suit 
their taste. There are, it is true, passages 
of extreme beauty, and there is much gor- 
geous orchestral colouring ; but without the 
clue to its meaning it is impossible to un- 
derstand it, and it is probable that a large 
majority of the audience left St. James’s 
Hall with merely the impression that they 





had been listening for more than an hour to 
some of the most extraordinary noises that 
ever entered their ears. On the other hand, 
many will doubtless be ready to endorse our 
decided conviction that the symphony is one 
of the most remarkable and interesting 
works of modern times. The performance, 
conducted by Mr. Bache, was, on the whole, 
excellent. The music is excessively difficult, 
but the general accuracy and spirit of the 
rendering were in the highest degree praise- 
worthy. We lave only space to add that 
the programme also included the ‘ Zauber- 
flite’ Overture and Chopin’s Concerto in F 
minor, excellently rescored by Klindworth, 
and admirably played by Mr. Bache. 
Chopin’s orchestral writing is so ineffective 
that Herr Klindworth has done good service 
to pianists in reinstrumenting the work; 
and so long as the fact of the rearrange- 
ment is stated, as in the present instance, 
we fail to see the force of the outcry against 
touching the works of composers. Every 
such case must stand or fall on its own 
merits; and no injustice is done to the 
author if it is fairly announced that the 
work has been adapted by some other man. 
The overture and concerto were conducted 
by Mr. Manns. 

Under the direction of Mr. Malcolm Law- 
son, the St. Cecilia Choir gave its first public 
concert at the Hall of the Royal Academy 
of Music on Friday week. This new asso- 
ciation consists of ladies only, and about 
fifty members took part in the concert. The 
first part contained Schubert’s 23rd Psalm, 
Gounod’s ‘Noél,’ Brahms’s ‘Ave Maria,’ 
and other selections, all of which were well 
rendered by the choir. Vocal and instru- 
mental solos were contributed by Miss Dora 
Schirmacher, Mdlle. GabrielleVaillant, Mdlle. 
Friedlinder, Herr Daubert, and others. But 
the most important feature of a programme 
which was far too long was Herr Reinecke’s 
cantata ‘Aschenbridel’ (‘Cinderella’). This 
work consists of ten musical numbers, for 
soli and chorus, interspersed with spoken 
narrative. The poem by Heinrich Carsten 
differs somewhat from the version of the 
tale commonly accepted in this country, and 
contains episodes belonging to two other 
well-known Teutonic legends. The English 
translation is from the pen of Mr. Lewis 
Novra. Herr Reinecke’s music is remark- 
ably pleasing, though of course studiously 
simple. Miss Josephine Webling, a young 
lady of tender years, recited the poem with 
much intelligence. 

The posthumous Violin Concerto by Her- 
mann Goetz, which was performed for the 
first time in England last Saturday, was the 
specialty of the Crystal Palace Concert of 
that afternoon. The genius of Goetz is now 
souniversally acknowledged, that every fresh 
work from his pen is awaited with interest 
and received with respect, if not always 
with enthusiasm. There is a marked in- 
dividuality in most of his compositions which 
requires some degree of familiarity with it 
before it can be fully appreciated. Goetz 
does not always, like Beethoven or Schu- 
bert, impress one at once with a feeling of 
the power and beauty of his music. It is 
often only on close acquaintance that its 
merits can be fully recognized. The poly- 
phonic web of melodies in which the com- 
poser delighted appeals rather to the culti- 
vated musician than to the average concert- 
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goer; and in the case of an unpublished work, 
such as the violin concerto, where there is 
no opportunity of examining the music, it is 
exceedingly difficult to form a final judgment 
from one hearing. It is, therefore, with 
some diffidence that we express an opinion 
that the work now under notice will not 
rank among Goetz’s best. It is by no means 
without interest, but it appears somewhat 
lacking in vigour; the music flows grace- 
fully and easily along without any very 
salient points to arrest the attention of the 
hearer. Besides this, the instrumentation, 
as in some other of the composer’s works, is 
singularly quiet and subdued in tone. It is 
not wanting either in colour or contrast, but 
it is allin a kind of half-tint, and there is 
never the least brilliancy in it. In its con- 
struction the work is peculiar, approaching 
the form of the ‘“ concertino”’ rather than of 
a concerto. It is, in reality, in one move- 
ment interrupted by an andante, in place 
of the customary working out, after which 
the themes of the opening section are re- 
sumed. The solo part was extremely well 
played by Herr Hugo Heermann, from 
Frankfort, who made his first appearance 
at Sydenham. His tone is of good quality, 
and his intonation pure. Of the rest of the 
concert it will suffice to say that Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony was finely played under 
Mr. Manns’s direction, and thet Bennett’s 
not very striking Prelude and Funeral 
March from ‘ Ajax,’ and Svendsen’s clever 
‘Rhapsodie Norvégienne’ (No. 4) on Nor- 
wegian themes, were included in the pro- 
gramme ; and that the vocalists were Mdlle. 
Friedliinder and Mr. Edward Lloyd, the 
lady bringing forward a singularly ugly 
scena for soprano and orchestra, ‘ Sappho,’ 
by Robert Volkmann. 

Mendelssohn’s Ottet for strings, the most 
wonderful example of his youthful genius, 
opened the Popular Concert on Monday 
evening. As the composition of a boy of 
fifteen this work will probably remain a 
marvel for all time. It was magnificently 
performed, and the scherzo was heartily 
encored. Another item which proved ex- 
ceedingly attractive to the audience was 
Spohr’s duet in 4 minor for two violins, Op. 
67, played by Herren Joachim and Strauss. 
Spohr contributed more to the repertory of 
the violin than all the other great composers 
combined. His knowledge of the genius 
and capabilities of the instrument was in- 
finite, and this duet, one of several such 
works, is surprisingly effective. Its per- 
formance was a triumph for both executants, 
the charm being enhanced by the marked 
contrast in the style of the players. Herr 
Joachim’s tone is bright, clear, incisive, and 
passionate ; that of Herr Strauss is veiled, 
sympathetic, and sentimental. Thus mono- 
tony was avoided, although the ensemble was 
perfect. Miss Agnes Zimmermann seemed 
scarcely at home in Weber’s romantic Sonata 
in D minor, as she did not play with her 
customary accuracy. Mr. Arthur Oswald 
created a favourable impression as the 
vocalist. He has a well-trained voice, of 
light baritone quality, inclining to ¢tenore 
robusto, and he gave with considerable taste 
Gounod’s ‘Le Vallon’ and Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s ‘To Chloe in Sickness.’ ‘The concert 
concluded with Beethoven’s variations on 
‘Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,’ in which 
genius and triviality are found in rather 





strange and perhaps scarcely edifying rela- 
tionship. 

In accordance with what has become an 
annual custom, an extra concert was given 
on Wednesday afternoon, for the perform- 
ance of two of Beethoven’s so-called post- 
humous quartets. The works selected were 
those ina minor and 8 flat. It is impossible 
to imagine a more magnificent interpretation 
of these wonderful compositions than that 
given by Herr Joachim and his colleagues. 
Such playing was an intellectual treat of the 
highest order, and the audience, consisting 
chiefly of musicians and cultured amateurs, 
was evidently very deeply impressed. Where 
all was perfect it may seem needless to enter 
into details, but we must single out the 
rendering of the canzona di ringraziamento in 
the Quartet in A minor, and the lovely cara- 
tina in the one in B flat, as two of the most 
superb pieces of quartet playing within our 
remembrance. 

At the first concert of the present season, 
given by the Bach Choir at St. James’s 
Hall last Tuesday, the principal works 
given were the ‘ Deutsches Requiem’ of 
Brahms and the ‘Magnificat’ of Bach. 
The latter was performed by the choir at 
one of their concerts two years ago; the 
‘Requiem’ was given by them on Tuesday 
for the first time. It had been twice pre- 
viously performed in London by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, in 1875 and again in 1876 ; 
but excepting to those musicians who have 
studied the score it is almost unknown. Its 
difficulty is so great that it will be com- 
paratively seldom performed ; for only first- 
class societies, such as the Bach Choir, could 
essay it with any chance of success. The 
‘Requiem’ is not, as might be supposed 
from its title, a German translation of the 
Roman ‘ Missa pro Defunctis,’ but a selec- 
tion of various passages of Scripture appro- 
priate for a funeral service, such as “‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted,” ‘For all flesh is as grass,” &e. 
These are set mostly for full chorus, two 
numbers containing a baritone, and one a 
soprano solo. The work is justly ranked by 
continental critics as one of its composer’s 
finest. A detailed analysis is impossible 
here, but attention may be called to the very 
beautiful and pathetic opening chorus, the 
subdued effect of which is much heightened 
by the entire suppression throughout the 
movement of the violins, and the division 
into several parts of the violas and violon- 
cellos. The very original funeral march, in 
triple time, ‘ For all flesh is as grass,” with 
the remarkable change into the major at the 
words, ‘‘ But the word of the Lord endureth 
for ever,” should also be noted; but the 
climax of the work is undoubtedly the sixth 
number. After the sombre opening move- 
ment, ‘‘For here we have no continuing 
city,’ followed by an impressive baritone 
solo, ‘‘ Behold, I show you a mystery,” a 
chorus follows, “For the trumpet shall 
sound,” which for grandeur of effect is un- 
surpassed in modern music. The modula- 
tions, though very unusual and unexpected, 
are never forced or harsh, and the exclama- 
tions, ‘‘O Death, where is thy sting? O 
Grave, where is thy victory?” leading at 
last through an enharmonic change into the 
key of c major, introduce a grand fugue on 
the text, ‘‘ Lord, thou art worthy to receive 
power and honour and might,” which forms 





a fitting close to a most remarkable number. 
Had Brahms written nothing else this move- 
ment would have been sufficient to have 
established his fame as a composer. The 
whole work is a monument of genius and 
learning, and those who know it best will 
be those who will hold it in the highest 
esteem. The performance on Tuesday, 
under the direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
deserves much praise. It is no reflection on 
the choir to say that occasional blemishes 
were noticeable ; for the music contains so 
much that is new and unusual in character, 
that a few slips were almost inevitable; but 
the general rendering was marked by a high 
degree of accuracy. The effect was much 
enhanced by the fact that the conductor took 
the music sufficiently fast, instead of dragging 
thetime, as on previous occasions he has some- 
times shown himself inclined to do. The 
incidental solo music was well sung by Mrs. 
Osgood and Herr Henschel. Bach’s ‘ Mag- 
nificat’ seemed to suffer somewhat, in spite 
of an excellent performance, from following 
a work so grand in idea and so rich im 
colouring as Brahms’s ‘ Requiem.’ Some of 
the choral portions, especially the ‘ Fecit 
potentiam” and the final ‘‘ Gloria,” were 
magnificent, but the work as a whole 
sounded thin. The solo parts were ad- 
mirably rendered by Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
Hope Glenn, Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Herr 
Henschel. The programme of the concert 
also included Goss’s anthem, ‘ Lift up thine 
eyes,” and the ‘‘ Gloria” from Palestrina’s 
‘Missa Pape Marcelli,’ the latter, for un- 
accompanied choir, being remarkably well 
given, the voices keeping up the pitch per- 
fectly. At}the next concert of the Society 
(April 21st) Cherubini’s great Mass in D 
minor is to be given for the first time in 
London. 








Rlusical Gossip. 


Mr. WitHetm Ganz has issued the prospectus 
of his series of five orchestral concerts, to be 
given in St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoons, 
the dates announced being April 17th, May 1st 
and 29th, and June 12th and 26th. The pro- 
gramme of each concert is to include a sym- 
phony and a concerto, besides overtures and 
vocal pieces. The list of novelties a selection 
from which is to be produced is too long to quote 
in extenso; it includes works by Brill, Balfe, 
A. Dupont, Goldmark, Goetz, Gottschalk, V. 
Lachner, Monsigny, Reinecke, Rheinberger, 
Rubinstein, Volkmann, and Wagner. LBerlioz’s 
‘ Harold’ Symphony is announced for repetition ; 
M. Saint-Saéns will at the second concert 
produce a new concerto, written for the occasion ; 
and Mr. Herbert Reeves (the son of Mr. Sims 
Reeves) is to make his first public appearance as 
a singer in the course of the season. 

A CONCERT was given at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday evening, under the direction of Mr. 
Wilhelm Ganz, in aid of the funds of the German 
Society of Benevolence. In the list of the many 
distinguished artists announced to take part in 
the concert it is somewhat singular that there 
were only four German names— Madame Liebhart, 
Herr Max Friedliinder, Herr Joachim, and Herr 
Robert Hausmann. 

Dr. J. F. Brivce has just completed a cantata 
for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, entitled 
‘ Boadicea,’ the libretto of which is written by 
Miss Troutbeck. The work, which occupies 
about an hour in performance, is favourably 
spoken of by those who have seen it. 

Tue hundred and forty-second Anniversary 
Festival of the Royal Society of Musicians was 
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held at Willis’s Rooms last Wednesday evening, 
under the presidency of Major-General Lord 


Chelmsford, G.C.B. 


Tuer Edinburgh University Musical Society, 
under the direction of Sir Herbert Oakeley, gave 
its thirteenth annual concert with great success 
last Monday. 


Mr. SutHertanp Epwarps is preparing for 
publication in a collected form a number of 
articles on musical subjects which have been 
published at intervals in magazines. 

Mr. Cart Rosa’s opera company performed 
Goetz’s ‘Taming of the Shrew’ last Monday at 
Edinburgh. The reception of the work appears 
to have been no less favourable than in London. 


MapameE Marte Rozz has been offered by the 
Committee of the Leeds Musical Festival the 
position of principal artist for three of the 
week’s performances at this important musical 
gathering. 


Tue first performance of Rubinstein’s new 
opera, ‘ Kalashnikof the Merchant,’ took place 
recently at St. Petersburg, and the piece achieved 
afull success. Since then it has been withdrawn, 
and it is said that, on account of objections made 
by the censorship, it will not be repeated. The 
libretto is an adaptation of a poem by Lermontof, 
written in imitation of the old Russian metrical 
romances, telling the story of how Kalashnikof 
slew in single combat, before the eyes of the 
Czar, Ivan the Terrible, that monarch’s favourite, 
Kiribéevitch, who had insulted the merchant’s 
wife. It may, perhaps, be only the composer's 
absence from St. Petersburg, he having gone for 
a time to Finland, which has interrupted the 
performance of his opera. 


Accorpinc to the Parliamentary return, 
giving the amounts paid in respect of the grant 
of 1s. for ‘‘ singing” for the year ending 31st 
August, 1879, there was paid to 15,477 schools 
connected with the National Society or Church 
of England the sum of 70,662/. 2s. ; to 1,951 
British and undenominational schools was paid 
the sum of 11,925l. 12s. ; the Wesleyan schools, 
835 in number, earned 6,034I. 16s. ; 1,235 Roman 
Catholic schools earned 6,809]. 14s. ; and 5,203 
School Board schools earned 33,248/. 6s. ; the 
total being 128,680/. 10s., which is an increase of 
9,5501. 12s. on the grant for 1878. This large 
payment for ‘‘singing by rote instead of by 
note,” says Dr. Hullah, the official inspector of 
the Education Department, ‘‘ from a musical 
point of view, is a mere sham.” 128,000. 
would suffice to spread musical education over 
the United Kingdom. 
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LYCEUM.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, Mr. HENRY IRVING 
This Theatre will be CLOSED on MONDAY NEXT, March 22nd, and 
the Four Following Evenings, REOPENING on SATURDAY MORN- 
ING NEX" h March, with 
The MERCHANT of VENICE’ 


The Box Office remains open as usual, except on Friday. 








THE WEEK. 


Sr. Jamrs’s.—‘ Still Waters Run Deep,’ aComedy,in Three 


Acts. By Tom Taylor. 
SADLER’s WELLS.—‘ Macbeth’: Macbeth, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin. 


A qvarter of a century is a long time in 
the life of a play. Not wholly without 
merit can be a piece that survives that 
period and is then judged worthy of revival. 
None the less twenty-five years constitute 
an awkward age for a drama, seeing that 
they are just sufficient to allow it to grow 
old-fashioned without giving it a claim to 
consideration on account of antiquity, or a 
right to consideration for the illustration it 
affords of an epoch that is regarded as past. 
Twenty-five years might, indeed, be held 
a period of puberty or of hobbledehoyhood, 
a time at which the future of life is definitely 





fixed. From this point of view ‘ Still Waters 
Run Deep’ can scarcely be held to give 
promise of a brilliant manhood. It is anti- 
quated in many respects, and it presents in 
a rather clumsy fashion incidents which have 
been better handled in subsequent work. 
At the time when ‘Still Waters Run Deep’ 
was first presented at the Olympic studies, 
from a standpoint assumedly realistic, of 
feminine incontinence—which in the hands 
of writers like M. Alexandre Dumas fils, M. 
Emile Augier, M. Octave Feuillet, M. 
Legouvé, and M. Emile de Girardin have 
been the delight of the Parisian public, and 
have in translations more or less clear won 
acceptance in England—were a comparative 
novelty. The drama had scarcely shaken off 
the influence, healthy if prosaic and philis- 
tine, of Scribe. Bayard, the most fecund of 
the direct issue of Scribe, was only just dead, 
and Scribe himself even was alive and con- 
tributing occasionally to the stage. The 
romantic dramas of George Sand and the 
piquant satires of Théodore Barri¢re were in 
vogue in Paris, while London flocked to see 
the latest comedies of Stirling Coyne, the 
extravaganzas of Mr. Planché, and the early 
melo-dramas of Mr. Boucicault. 

At this period a work like ‘ Still Waters 
Run Deep,’ with a heroine who sports with 
her marriage vows, and is only saved by 
accident from a gratuitous and flagrant act 
of adultery, seemed a startling innovation, 
and as the plot ended satisfactorily, with 
the vindication of marital authority, those 
who saw the play felt none the worse, if not 
positively invigorated, by the plunge they 
hadtaken. Now, however, the same sort of 
subject has been better treated, and the play 
loses its raison @étre. Its French origin is not 
exhibited more distinctly in a wife who con- 
sents to meet her lover at midnight in her 
husband’s house than in a widow who 
writes to a man she knows to be a swindler 
and an impostor letters which put her wholly 
in his power, and who tries to induce her 
brother to ruin himself for the purpose of 
enriching her lover. 

That ‘ Still Waters Run Deep’ in spite of 
these defects has vitality is proved by the 
fact that it has never ceased to be an acting 
play, and is now revived at the St. James’s 
with a luxury of scenic accompaniment and 
with a cast such as have not previously been 
assigned it. So far as regards the principal 
characters, the present periormance cannot 
claim to be an advance upon that given at 
the first representation, when Alfred Wigan 
was the hero, John Mildmay; Mr. Emery, 
Potter, his eccentric father-in-law ; and Mr. 
Vining, Capt. Hawksley, the villain. The 
best thing probably that can be said in 
praise of the new exponents of these cha- 
racters is that they are wholly unlike their 
predecessors. Mr. Kendal as John Mild- 
may differs from Alfred Wigan as widely 
as a Manchester merchant of to-day differs 
from one of 1855. He gives, however, a 
natural and truthful picture of a man who 
hides genuine feeling and something of pas- 
sion behind an undemonstrative demeanour. 
Instead of the robust villainy of Vining, Mr. 
Terriss shows us a more specious and plau- 
sible type of a swindler. So far as regards 
stage illusion, the advantage is with the 
later actor. In the scene of detection in the 
second act, which, from the dramatic stand- 
point, is the play, both Mr. Kendal and Mr. 





Terriss are seen to high advantage. The 
struggle between the two men, who find the 
positions suddenly changed, the supposed 
dupe proving master of the situation, 
is finely shown, the calm, self -con- 
tained bearing of the one being well con- 
trasted with the baffled rage of the other. 
Mr. Hare’s Potter is a masterpiece of cha- 
racter acting, faultless in get up and indeed 
in all respects. To object that the character 
is a little too old to be the brother of Mrs. 
Sternhold is hypercriticism. Mrs. Stern- 
hold herself is well played by Mrs. Kendal, 
who, when she is content to keep herself in 
check, is the best actress of realistic comedy 
on the stage. Her present performance is 
free from exaggeration. Other parts are 
satisfactorily presented, and the ensemble of 
the whole representation gives it highest 
interest and a distinct claim to recognition. 

Mr. Vezin has now replaced Mr. Talbot as 
Macbeth in the performances at Sadler’s 
Wells. The tine, clear, bell-like intonation 
of that actor and his distinct and impres- 
sive articulation are of highest value to the 
representation. In the scenes of action Mr. 
Vezin is excellent, and portions of his per- 
formance are full of suggestion. As a whole, 
however, Macbeth may not rank among his 
happiest efforts. To his Iago it is decidedly 
inferior. Not only is there a failure to convey 
the idea of one who is in the hands of the 
destinies, there are at certain points, as, for 
example, inthe interviews withthe murderers, 
shortcomings which are a little puzzling in 
the case of a student so conscientious and 
an actor so capable. 





Dramatic Gossip, 


‘THe BatrLe or THE Heart,’ a melo-drama 
by a Mr. John Wilkins, a young actor and 
dramatist who died about the middle of the 
century, has been produced at the Duke’s 
Theatre. In this Mr. Clarance Holt plays the 
part of Gilbert Greystone, a pirate disguised as 
a merchant, which he ‘‘ created” when the play, 
which, so far as we know, is new to London, 
was first given in the country. 


M. CoquE Lin, of the Comédie Frangaise, has 
published a study upon ‘ L’Art et le Comédien,’ 
in which he insists upon the right of the 
comedian to claim to have created aréle. In 
his views upon the manner in which an actor 
should remain self-possessed in the midst of 
his performances, never yielding to the emotion 
he displays, he has been anticipated by Diderot 
in ‘Le Paradoxe sur le Comédien.’ 

‘La Petire Mire’ of MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy, produced at the Variétés, has obtained 
a doubtful success. While the mirthful scenes 
have not failed in their effect, the more serious 
portions, which, contrary to their usual method, 
they have introduced, fail greatly to please the 
public. M. Dupuis and Madame Chaumont are 
both seen to advantage. 


‘A Happy Parr,’ by Mr. Theyre Smith, has 
been produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
with Mrs. Bernard Beere and Mr. Edgar Bruce 
respectively as Mrs. and Mr. Honeyton. Mrs. 
Beere plays with much distinction; Mr. Bruce 
displays his customary vivacity of style, but is 
not at ease in the part. 

‘Les Parres pE Movucue’ of M. Sardou has, 
by arrangement between that author and M. 
Perrin, been added to the répertvire of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. E. B.—E. C.—W. G. B.—T. F. 
—J.C.—H. B. P.—received. ; 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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Observations on Bulgarian Affairs. By the 


Marquis of Bath. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Bulgaria since the War: Notes of a Tour in 

the Autumn of 1879. By James George 

Minchin. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tue future of the Balkan provinces must 
for some time to come be a matter of poli- 
tical speculation. But that England is both 
politically and commercially deeply interested 
in their future is a fact which admits of no 
controversy, and upon which all parties 
amongst ourselves are agreed. ‘Till within 
a very recent date, however, Englishmen 
had heard less of these rising nationalities 
than of the tribes of Central Africa. A 
few specialists, no doubt, were better in- 
formed. But down to the year 1876 the 
British public knew next to nothing about 
the populations of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, of Montenegro, of Bulgaria and 
Macedonia, or even of Servia. Byron and 
the Greek War of Independence had made 
it a little better acquainted with the 
Albanians and with the inhabitants of the 
Greek provinces and islands. But the Bul- 
garians were unknown to all except a hand- 
ful of scholars and travellers in Great Britain. 
All Mussulmans were popularly supposed 
to be Turks; but who the Christian subjects 
of the Porte were, in addition to the Greeks, is 
a question which would probably have puzzled 
ninety per cent. even of educated people. 

The events of the last few years have 
done much to enlighten the public mind on 
this subject. Newspaper correspondents 
have flooded the land with information 
which, if not always accurate, has at least 
dissipated the mist which had up till then 
hidden South-eastern Europe from Eng- 
lish view. And the hurried despatches 
of the newspaper correspondent have been 
supplemented and corrected by the more 
leisurely and careful investigation of tra- 
vellers. It may be thought, therefore, that 
there is little opening for new books like 
those under review. But this is not so. 
There is much more in Lord Bath’s little 
volume than is implied in the modest title 
which he has prefixed to it, or in the equally 
modest explanation which he has given of 
his motive in writing it. 

**T am anxious,” he says, ‘‘ to assist, if pos- 
sible, in drawing public attention in England to 





the sentiments and true position of a people who, 
by no fault of their own, suffer from the fact 
that their cause has been the subject of a con- 
flict between rival parties among ourselves ; 
while their acquisition of an independent poli- 
tical existence has unfortunately been viewed 
by many as a test of the supremacy of Russian 
or English influence in the East.” 

Lord Bath spent two months last year 
in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, and 
it is evident from his book that he 
made the most of his time. There is 
no “padding” in the volume, and no 
effort to make an impression on the reader. 
It isa simple record of observations inter- 
spersed with reflections which do equal 
credit to the author’s head and heart. A 
spirit of generous and enlightened Liberal- 
ism (we do not mean in any narrow party 
sense) breathes through his book, and im- 
parts to it an agreeable flavour independent 
of the interest of its matter. Lord Bath 
took an active part in the controversy on the 
Eastern Question, but there is little trace 
of a controversial spirit in his volume. If 
he ever felt the temptation to make political 
capital out of his personal observations in 
South-eastern Europe, he has evidently 
restrained himself. Quite at the end of his 
book he indulges in temperate criticism on 
some aspects of the foreign policy of the 
Government; but throughout the rest of the 
volume he scarcely drops a hint as to the 
direction in home politics in which his bias 
lies. ‘The author’s sympathies for the 
Bulgarians do not altogether blind him 
to their faults, nor does his disapprobation 
of the Mussulman system of government 
make him indifferent to the obligation of 
doing justice to individual Mussulmans. 
If he records the misdeeds of some Turkish 
pashas, he is equally careful to chronicle the 
good deeds of others when he comes across 
them. The following is an example:— 

‘‘Tt is some gratification to vary the account 
of all these miseries by the testimony of the 
Bulgarians to the exceptional conduct of two 
Turkish pashas—Reouf Pasha, the present 
Governor of Adrianople, whose justice and 
humanity all recognize, and Osman, the defender 
of Plevna and now War Minister. Shortly 
after the Russians crossed the Danube, the Bul- 
garian and Mussulman notables of Plevna sent 
a deputation to the Russian headquarters to ask 
that the town might be occupied, to protect it 
from the Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians who 
were laying waste the country occupied by 
neither army. As is well known, Osman Pasha 
took possession of the place before the Russian 
detachment arrived. The Turks immediately 
accused the Bulgarians of treasonable communi- 
cation with the enemy, saying that by fear of 
violence alone had they themselves been induced 
to join the deputation, and demanding the 
instant execution of the traitors. Osman Pasha 
replied : ‘You all acted from the same motive— 
to secure protection from pillage. If blame is 
to attach to any one it is not to the Christians, 
who naturally wished well to people of their 
own faith, but to you, who were false to your 
religion and country; and if I hang them, I 
ought certainly to hang you also.’ He did the 
Bulgarians no harm, nor did he permit their 
houses or property to be pillaged or destroyed 
during the siege.” 

Lord Bath’s impressions of both Servians 
and Bulgarians are decidedly favourable. 
During the whole of his journey through 
both countries neither himself nor his tra- 
velling companions 
‘fever met with any of those attempts at im- 
position or extortion of which travellers in all 





countries have too often reason to complain. 
On the contrary, people who had rendered us 
trifling services avoided placing themselves in 
our way to receive the remuneration to which 
they might have considered themselves entitled 
peooe We found our pistols useless, and left them 
in our portmanteaus. We had no escort except 
when occasionally, by the courtesy of the muni- 
cipal authorities, a mounted policeman was sent 
with us, or in advance, to conduct us to quarters 
at our next halting-place. Notwithstanding the 
distress caused by the war, we saw no beggars 
till we reached Adrianople.” 

The following passage is interesting both 
for the information which it gives and 
for the illustration (by no means the only 
one) which it affords of the author’s free- 
dom from traditional prejudices :— 


“The Bulgarians may be described as a popu- 
lation of landowners, holding tenaciously to 
long-established customs and laws, and to social 
institutions more democratic than those which 
prevail in any of the older established European 
countries. They have been accustome to a 
large amount of local self-government ; for what- 
ever may have been the oppression of the Porte, 
it contemptuously allowed them, by communal 
and municipal institutions of their own, to settle 
their internal affairs among themselves. They 
are without an aristocracy, without a landlord 
class, or any upper class living on realized pro- 
perty and able to devote itself, according to the 
taste of its members, to amusement, to art and 
literature, or to the affairs of state. Their lan- 
guage has no expressions to mark the acknow- 
ledgment of a superior rank; for the titles 
assumed by the Turkish authorities were bor- 
rowed from the Turkish language, and will not 
be adopted by the free Bulgarians in their inter- 
course with one another. The country has no 
traditions of feudalism, and none of the bitter 
memories they engender. It is free from that 
antagonism of classes and that bitter hostility 
between parties which constitute the present 
weakness and threaten the destruction of more 
prosperous and older established states. Condi- 
tions so unusual render the progress of a people 
under them a matter of interest, even to those 
who do not look on them as affording any 
guarantee of ultimate success. It is very difhi- 
cult to describe with any precision the tenure 
by which land is held in the Turkish Empire. 
Whatever may have been the original Mussul- 
man laws, or the edicts issued by the Porte 
under the pressure of the European Powers, a 
pasha or powerful local bey has had no difficulty 
in setting them aside when they clashed with 
his own interests. Generally speaking, both in 
the Principality of Bulgaria and in Eastern 
Roumelia the land belongs to the cultivators. 
A system of peasant proprietorship may be said 
to prevail, and almost invariably the houses 
occupied by the peasants are their own pro- 
perty. There are, however, many large estates 
belonging to Turkish beys and even to Bul- 
garians, where the peasants possess a sort of 
tenant right, amounting to a considerable in- 
terest in the soil, and the cultivation is on the 
metayer system, the proprietor furnishing the 
seed corn, sometimes the oxen or buffaloes, and, 
less frequently, the rude implements of hus- 
bandry, and drawing, as compensation for the 
cattle and use of the implements, a proportion 
of the produce, varying from 40 to 80 per cent. 
In the valley of the Maritza, and in the rich 
valleys between Sofia and Tatar Bazardjik there 
are farms of about 500 acres, cultivated by the 
hired labour of the peasants who reside in the 
contiguous villages. But the peasants assert 
that these farms belonged to them at some time 
more or less remote, and have beer either 
illegally seized by neighbouring Turkish pro- 
prietors, or wrung from them by usurers, into 
whose power they had fallen, to meet the fiscal 
demands of the government in times of scarcity, 
or the exactions of some more than ordinarily 
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rapacious governor. In the western portion of 
Bulgaria, as in Servia, a communal system pre- 
vails, similar to that in Little Russia. The land 
of the commune or parish is held in common, 
and the heads of families divide it by ballot at 
fixed periods among themselves, the male in- 
habitants of the village above a certain age 
being alone considered in the distribution.” 

Much has been written on the character 
of the Bulgarians. Here is Lord Bath’s 
judgment :— 

‘* In judging the character of the Bulgarians, 
the conditions under which they have so long 
lived must be taken into account; nor is it fair to 
compare them with the inhabitants of countries 
whose governments have devoted to their well- 
being the time and energy which the Turks have 
apparently employed solely in the degradation 
of those subject to their rule. The Bulgarians 
are essentially a hard-working and industrious 
people. Most of the mason’s and carpenter’s 
work in Servia is done by them; and they migrate 
in large numbers both to that country and to 
Roumania for harvest work. They are honest, 
sober, and economical. This last virtue they 
are sometimes charged with possessing to an 
excessive degree ; and it is not improbable that 
this should be the case with a people whose 
bitter experience it has been that money alone 
could secure their lives, their property, and their 
domestic honour. They are strongly bound by 
the ties of family, and are pre-eminently virtuous 
in their family relations. On the other hand, 
they are said to be slow and obstinate, and keenly 
alive to their own interests, both as individuals 
and as a nation. Combining these various cha- 
racteristics with the possession of great common 
sense, they have been not inaptly termed the 
Dutch of Eastern Europe.” 

Lord Bath also considers the Bulgarians 
free from religious intolerance :— 

‘The Bishop of Philippopolis said to me, 
‘We are not proselytizers; if a Bulgarian be 
true to his nation, we do not ask what is his 
religion.’ And the people are prepared to live 
on friendly and equal terms with the Pomaks, 
if, as they hope, the latter will recognize in the 
community of race a bond sufficient to unite 
discordant religious beliefs—a hope, however, 
which has little prospect of being realized.” 

In a later chapter Lord Bath says :— 

** Attempts have been made to charge the 
Bulgarians with religious intolerance, and with 
the persecution of those who secede from the 
national church. Whether there were any cases 
of attempted persecution under Turkish rule it 
is difficult to say; I know of none that are 
authenticated. Certainly there have been none 
since the war. One of the acts of the first 
Assembly of the Principality was to amplify the 
very liberal provisions of the Draft Constitution 
on this subject, and to secure perfect toleration 
and freedom to make converts for all religious 
denominations. The American missionaries, 
who dreaded the Russian occupation from fear 
of the annoyances to which they might be sub- 
<m testify that under both the Russian and 

ulgarian administrations they have enjoyed 
perfect freedom in respect to themselves, their 
schools, and their converts.” 

Lord Bath, however, thinks the prospect 
of uniting Mussulmans and Bulgarians in 
the bond of a common patriotism hopeless. 
He goes into this question at length in a 
later chapter, and the following quotations 
will indicate his line of argument :— 

“The impossibility of establishing equality 
among the different nationalities does not arise 
from the requirement of equal rights, equal 
laws, equal tribunals, for all. To equality in 
these respects no opposition would be raised on 
the part of the Bulgarians, and it can be secured 
without any difticulty. But the attempt to 
base an administration on the assumption that 





Turk and Bulgarian will work together for a 
common national object, for their mutual advan- 
tage, is a very different matter.” 

The races whose numbers give them a 
right to any appreciable share in the 
administration of Eastern Roumelia are, 
Lord Bath says, only three, namely, the 
Bulgarian Christians, the Greeks, and the 
Mussulmans. 

‘* Aithough the Greek question at this moment 
causes considerable embarrassment to the 
Government of the Province, this is mainly 
due to the fact of its having been made use of, 
if not by the Turkish Government, by European 
diplomatic agents determined if possible to 
prevent the success of the autonomous State ; 
and by the Phanariot Greeks of Constantinople, 
jealous of the acquisition of liberty by an 
Eastern Christian race not subordinated to their 
control. The mass of the Greek population, if 
left to themselves, would in political matters 
have amalgamated with the Bulgarians. In all 
probability they will eventually do so, and ac- 
quire their full share in the Government of the 
Province. Their numbers also are small com- 
pared with the two other populations. The 
difficulty is to secure common action between 
Turks and Bulgarians ; and the impediments in 
the way of their joining in a common administra- 
tion are very great.” 

These impediments are of the following 
kind :— 

**In ordinary times the Turkish peasantry 

are industrious, quiet, and submissive to 
authority. But they cannot forget that they 
form part of a once dominant race.” 
This feeling will for a long time prevent 
their settling down in a position of legal 
equality, but practical inferiority, to the race 
which was but yesterday their slaves, and 
is now the governing race. 

‘The animosity of the former governing 
class, the Turkish officials and landed proprietors, 
is still deeper. In the independence of their 
late subjects they have lost consideration and 
power; above all, they have lost that large 
portion of their revenues derived from the 
oppression they can no longer exercise, the 
exactions they can no longer enforce.” 

The restoration, moreover, of the nominal 
sovereignty of the Sultan keeps alive in the 
breasts of Mussulmans of every rank the 
hope of one day recovering, peacefully or by 
force, the domination of which they are just 
now deprived. 


‘‘The difficulties that arise from the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the authority of the Sultan 
with the liberties of the Province, in accordance 
with the decision of the Berlin Treaty, the details 
of which were carried out by the Eastern Rou- 
melian Commissioners, are enormously increased 
by the position, the interests, and the passions 
of the inhabitants of the Province. There is but 
little value to the Sultan in authority over an 
autonomous province which will use that auto- 
nomy for little other purpose than to free itself 
from his authority, or in command over a militia 
the chief object of whose enrolment is to protect 
its countrymen against his troops. History 
teaches us that when communities have ac- 
quired partial freedom from Turkish rule, they 
continue their efforts till they have thrown it 
off altogether ; and the measure of independence 
conceded to the Bulgarians in Eastern Roumelia 
will render them more impatient of the authority 
reserved to the Sultan, and more determined to 
secure themselves, by its complete rejection, 
from the danger of any attempt at its extension.” 

The extracts which we have given prove 
that Lord Bath is not only capable of think- 
ing for himself, but also of expressing his 
thoughts in clear and terse English. We 
have not attempted to give a summary of the 





contents of the volume ; it is so compactly 
written that it would have been no easy 
matter to have done so had we tried. Our 
aim has been to give our readers samples 
of Lord Bath’s style and of his method 
of treating questions which have too 
often been discussed in the spirit of par- 
tisanship. Altogether the book is worth 
reading. A mere bookmaker would have 
made a much larger volume out of the 
author’s materials. Lord Bath has evidently 
aimed at compressing his matter into the 
smallest space compatible with clearness of 
arrangement and expression. The result is 
that his readers may learn from him in 
an hour more knowledge of “ Bulgarian 
affairs’”’ than they are likely to acquire 
from volumes of more pretentious aim and 
bulk. 

Mr. Minchin’s volume is of a very differ- 
ent calibre from Lord Bath’s. It is, in fact, 
the republication of letters ‘‘ written for the 
Morning Advertiser during a hurried tour 
through the countries that formerly con- 
stituted European Turkey.” 

‘They were written without any kind of pre- 
paration. I left my office and travelled to Con- 
stantinople and back in the space of five weeks, 
keeping my eyes and ears open to all that was 
to be heard or seen. They were written in 
hot haste, while travelling from one town to 
another, in fear lest I should reacli the next 
town before I had jotted down the information 
I had gathered at the last. They were written 
in railway carriages, in springless waggons, and 
under spreading trees.” 

Such is Mr. Minchin’s own account of his 
little volume. He could not have spent 
more than a fortnight in European Turkey 
altogether; and it is hardly necessary to 
add that a fortnight’s scamper through a 
foreign country, ‘‘ without any kind of pre- 
paration,” is not favourable to accurate or 
extensive knowledge of its condition. Under 
the circumstances, we are more surprised at 
the amount of correct knowledge which Mr. 
Minchin managed to pick up than at his 
occasional inaccuracies and hasty inferences. 

His account of the incident which led to 
the bombardment of Belgrade in 1862 is 
altogether inexact. ‘‘ Very little damage,” 
he says, ‘‘ was done either to life or pro- 
perty” by the bombardment. But the 
reason was that the British Consul, much 
to his honour, pitched his tent in front of 
the Turkish cannon, and dared the Pasha 
to continue the bombardment. Speaking 
of the decay of the remnant of Turks still 
in Belgrade, Mr. Minchin says that ‘their 
mosque has been turned into a gasometer.” 
But they had more than one mosque in 
Belgrade, and one of these mosques, which 
is more than sufficient for the Turkish popu- 
lation, is still reserved for their use, and 
from its minaret the Khodja in charge 
called the faithful to prayer unmolested all 
through the Turco-Servian war of 1876. 
Mr. Minchin is severe on the Servians. He 
will not even allow that they are brave, 
and says that “it is difficult to say which 
was the least glorious,” their war against 
the Turks in 1876, or the short campaign 
in the winter of 1877-8. But surely it was 
no mean exploit for an ill-armed and ill- 
trained militia to hold its own for three 
months against a superior number of 
disciplined Turkish troops. Mr. Minchin 
begins with strong prejudices against the 
Bulgarians; but his prejudices melt away 
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as his narrative proceeds, and he ends 
almost as the enthusiastic champion of 
a much maligned race. He, like Lord 
Bath, admires their religious toleration. 
They have built schools for the children of 
the Mohammedan portion of the population, 
and it is no fault of theirs that the Mussul- 
mans do not avail themselves of the means 
of education gratuitously provided for them. 
** At Lom Palanka, although the Jews form 
only an inconsiderable portion of the com- 
munity, the Government have engaged a 
Jew master to teach the Jewish boys 
Hebrew.” In the same village Mr. Minchin 
saw ‘‘the Moslem festival of Bairam”’ cele- 
brated with every form of rejoicing; and 
the Bulgarian police ‘‘took care that the 
religious convictions of their fellow subjects 
should be respected.” Nevertheless the 
Turks are leaving Bulgaria. Why? Mr. 
Minchin’s answer is the same as Lord 
Bath’s :-— 


‘The Turk does not appreciate freedom, and 
he detests equality with the Bulgarian Christian. 
As far as I can gather, there has not been one 
authenticated instance of oppression by Chris- 
tians over Mohammedans in free Bulgaria.” 


Mr. Minchin is very severe on the stupid 
statesmanship, as he deems it, which divided 
Bulgaria by the Treaty of Berlin. ‘‘They 
have divided,” he says, ‘‘a people whom 
God and Nature intended to be one,” and 
which the author evidently thinks will be 
one before long. He ‘cannot despair of 
the future of Bulgaria” when he reflects on 
the sterling qualities of the population. He 
is ‘‘ amazed at the progress she has made”’ 
since she has been released from Turkish 
bondage. The Bulgarians, he thinks, are 
destined, in virtue of their superior qua- 
lities, to 
**the future supremacy of the Turkish penin- 
sula. We may depend upon it that if we abet and 
aid this young and vigorous Bulgarian nation, 
we shall not only be doing what is morally right, 
but we shall be incalculably strengthening Eng- 
lish interest in the East.” 

And certainly ‘“‘ English interest in the 
East,” according to Mr. Minchin’s account, 
stands sorely in need of “strengthening” 
just now. We are detested apparently by 
Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Bulgarians. 
‘“‘The Bulgarians in Eastern Roumelia are 
maddened by being so unnaturally divided 
from their fellow countrymen in free Bul- 
garia’’—a separation which they charge upon 
England exclusively. The author asked a 
Bulgarian official whether England was 
unpopular in Bulgaria. ‘‘ Unpopular!” 
exclaimed the official. ‘‘ During the war 
you might as well have sworn by the devil 
as by an Englishman.” 

The extracts which we have given will 
show our readers that Mr. Minchin can 
write brightly and pleasantly. His book 
does not go much below the surface, and it 
is inaccurate in some of its details; but it 
is worth reading. 








The Old Régime. By Lady Jackson. 2 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Ir is fair to Lady Jackson to say that to 

her somewhat ambitious title of ‘The Old 

Régime’ she adds the limitation ‘Court, 

Salons, and Theatres.’ Were it not for this 

the reader would be justly entitled to find 


fault with the book as coming very far | 





short of the promise of its title. We have 
unfortunately no single picture in English 
of the strange state of things which pre- 
ceded, and in a manner determined, the 
French Revolution, and the merely English 
reader must pick up and piece together 
fragmentary views as best he can out of 
all sorts of books by all sorts of authors, 
from Alison to Mr. Carlyle. Mr. Morison, 
we hope, will yet do for Englishmen the 
work which M. Taine has done for French- 
men, but there are not many others in 
this country who could do it, and certainly 
Lady Jackson cannot. Her comparatively 
rare references to political or economic 
matters (as, for instance, in the case of Law 
and his scheme) show that this is not her 
province, and, to do her justice, she rarely 
strays into it. She has, to all appearance, 
been attracted by the abundant and fasci- 
nating literature of personal memoir and 
anecdote which deals with the eighteenth 
century in France, and she has strung a cer- 
tain number of such anecdotes together in 
a strange jargon, compact of English and 
French in about equal measures, for the 
benefit of her readers. Out of such materials 
it would be difficult to make a wholly dull 
book, and ‘The Old Régime’ is certainly 
not dull nor unpleasant reading, so soon as 
the reader gets used to the aforesaid jargon, 
and so long as he is content to let Lady 
Jackson talk occasionally of matters of 
which it is quite evident she knows nothing. 
Her literary criticisms would be amusing if 
it were not but too probable that they will 
mislead a good many readers who know even 
less about the matter than Lady Jackson 
does. If any one can imagine a history of 
English literature in which it should be 
stated that Samuel Butler was a stupid and 
tiresome writer, that the principal charac- 
teristics of Hume were obscurity and the 
use of pedantic jargon, that Gay and Prior 
were chiefly remarkable for the inflated lan- 
guage and pompous phraseology to which 
they were addicted, and that Berkeley stood 
alone among philosophic writers for harsh- 
ness and inelegance, he will have a very 
tolerable parallel to the singular catena of 
judgments which Lady Jackson has formed 
or borrowed for the benefit of the unwary. 
Thus she has discovered that Piron wrote 
‘‘ platitudes,” that Marivaux was ‘‘ bom- 
bastic,” that Diderot was as ‘ repelling” 
in literature as in life, that Rousseau’s 
‘Julie’ is “repellingly dreary,” and that 
Helvétius’ ‘De l’Esprit’ is “elevated in 
sentiment and refined in tone”; from all 
which we can only gather that Lady Jack- 
son has never read Piron, or Marivaux, or 
Diderot, or Rousseau, or Helvétius. 

It is, however, on the whole, probable 
that Lady Jackson’s readers will not pay 
much attention to her literary criticisms, for 
which, from the very decided Gallicisms in 
their style, she may possibly be responsible 
only as borrower and not as inventor. The 
general tenor of the book may best be 
shown by an extract or two. 


‘*She [Mdlle. Aissé] first came to France 
at about the age of four years with the 
Comte de Ferriol, French Ambassador at 
the court of the Sultan. He had bought 
her for three hundred piasters in the slave- 
market at Constantinople, having when 
casually passing through it, been struck by 
her childish grace, her beauty and her tears. 





He named her Haidée, and placed her, on his 
return, with his brother’s wife, Madame de 
Ferriol, to be carefully educated during his 
further absence in Turkey. Notwithstanding 
this story, it was generally believed that the 
little girl was the Count’s own daughter, and 
her mother the very handsome Turkish woman 
who came to France with them, and resided in 
his house while he remained in Paris. It was, 
however, given out that Haidée was actually a 
Circassian princess, captured with other children 
and women, by a party of Turks on a marauding 
expedition into the territory of the prince, her 
father. Indistinct memories were said to float 
in her mind of the splendours of the palace 
that was her early home, and were received 
as confirmatory of M. de Ferriol’s account 
of his protégée. The Count provided liberally 
for her. She was reared in luxury, and 
dressed at all times as befitted the rank of a 
princess, and her superb Oriental beauty......It 
would seem that the Duc d'Orléans, son of the 
regent, had seen and admired Mdlle. Aissé at 
the Palais Royal réunions. Having become a 
widower two years after his marriage with the 
Princess of Baden, and hearing that Mdlle. 
Aissé had left off rouge and was now a strict 
devotee, he determined, after due consideration, 
to ask her to be his wife—dad la main gauche, 
perchance ; or he may have thought that, as a 
Circassian princess, she was eligible as regarded 
royal birth ; for his ideas concerning the affairs 
of every-day life were no less singular than his 
religious views. On arriving at her residence 
on his matrimonial errand, the lady was not at 
the moment able to receive him. While waiting 
for her appearance, it happened that the fasten- 
ings of some portion of his clothing gave way. 
He was much struck by so remarkable a circum- 
stance ; and, with devout resignation, received 
it as a warning sign from on high that the 
marriage he contemplated was not one of those 
made in heaven, therefore, not approved there.” 


The following passage gives the writer’s 
account of Madame de Maintenon’s interview 
with Peter the Great :— 


‘“*The Czar, on entering, paid her a similar 
compliment, in the Russian mode of salutation. 
He closed his eyes, and, with his arms hanging 
straight by his side, slowly bent his body until 
the tips of his fingers touched the floor ; then, 
as slowly, resumed his upright position. He 
seated himself in the large arm-chair of crimson 
and gold brocade, arranged for him by the side 
of the aged invalid’s couch, and silently gazed 
on her so earnestly, that, as she tells Madame 
de Caylus, she could scarcely fotbear a smile. 
But as in that position he obtained only a side 
view of her, he wheeled round the massive arm- 
chair with a fracas that was perfectly startling,, 
and looked her straight in the face. He could, 
had he chosen, have made himself well under- 
stood in French. But it was his good pleasure 
to use the Russian tongue ; his ambassador, who 
accompanied him, serving as interpreter. He 
was, however, so ill-qualified for the office, that. 
Madame de Maintenon understood little more 
than that all the Czar had seen at St. Cyr pleased 
him well, and that he proposed to found at St. 
Petersburg a similar establishment. She replied 
by a flattering éloge of the late king. To which 
the Czar listened with profound attention. He 
then took leave with the same formal salam ; 
she half raising herself on her couch to acknow- 
ledge it.” 

The story of how Lafitte became tho 
fashion may be new to some readers :— 


‘“‘The description of the wines of Bordeaux. 
seemed to satisfy his majesty [Louis XV.], 
but created no desire to taste them. His 
favourite sparkling vin d’Ai was still, to 
his fancy, the royal wine, fit for kings and 
princes, and les belles dames de sa cour. 
Richelieu therefore went his way without any 
order for claret. Two or three weeks after, 
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however, there arrived at Versailles a mes- 
senger of the duke’s, from his chiteau near 
Bordeaux, bringing with him some dozens of 


the famous red wine so vaunted by the Bor- | 


delais. The messenger had been despatched 
post haste to fetch it from the duke’s cellars, 
that the king’s curiosity concerning 
wine might be better gratified by tasting it. A 
cork was drawn. His majesty tasted, and tasted 
again, after the manner of connoisseurs. He 
then drank a glass; hesitated for awhile, but 
pronounced it ‘a passable wine,’ and the ‘ bou- 
quet,’ as Richelieu had said, ‘pas mal.’ Half- 
an-hour’s reflection produced a desire to taste 
again—the king wished to be just. He liked 
the je ne sais quoi, in its flavour, better, and 
ended the process of doing it justice by liking it 
remarkably well. After a second bottle, he 
unhesitatingly agreed with the Bordelais that 
their Chiteau-Latitte was fit for the table of the 
gods ; and, higher honour still, fit to grace the 
table of the petits-ampartements of the King of 
France and Navarre. Henceforth to that 
honour it was promoted.” 

The king’s alarm after he had been 
scratched by Damiens amuses Lady Jack- 
son :— 

‘*Louis, who began to feel rather faint, was 
at last undressed. Priests and physicians soon 
after arrived. The latter immediately bled him, 
though he had already lost much blood. Always 
greatly alarmed at the idea of death, he un- 
ceasingly demanded his Jesuit confessor, and 
the Holy oils. The commotion in the palace 
reached the apartment of the queen, who being 
informed that the king was taken ill, hastened 
to him. ‘ Madame, on m’a assassiné !’ he replied 
several times to her anxious inquiries. The pen- 
-knife wound in his side had been dressed, and 
he had been placed in a bed ‘ without sheets’ 
(surely the queen might have lent him a pair), 
and le docteur Lamartinitre had pronounced 
that the wound was not deep, and his majesty’s 
precious life in no danger. But neither king, 
queen, nor dauphin could be pacified until, in 
the course of the night, ‘le roi fut remis, par 
Yabbé de Solini entre les bras du ptre Des- 
marets’—his usual confessor. The ceremony 
of confession, absolution, and /es saintes huiles, 
lasted several hours; after which Louis XV., 
with a clear conscience, went comfortably to 
sleep—an ecclesiastic seated on either side of 
the bed, and inside the curtains; the dauphin 
keeping watch at the foot.” 

As ‘‘Le style c’est le livre” is a very 
fair maxim (we may observe that it is im- 
possible to read Lady Jackson without for a 
time suffering the contagion of her Gallicisms), 
these extracts will probably give a tolerably 
good notion of the book. It begins with 
the death of Louis XIV. and ends with that 
of Voltaire. The period of seventy years 
between these two points is covered by a 
process which does not lack ingenuity. An 
anecdote of one statesman or lady or man of 
letters leads to the mention of another, and 
then anecdotes are told in turn about the 
last comer, the chapters giving occasion, 
where necessary, for tresh starts. The book 
is thus, like Lady Jackson’s ‘ Old Paris,’ in 
the highest degree unmethodical, but method 
is not required in a collection of anecdotes. 
Naturally Lady Jackson has not taken 
much trouble to assure herself of the cor- 
rectness of her various stories. Thus, she 
informs us, like some of her predecessors, 
that Helvétius on retiring to Voré—not 
Vore, by the bye—‘ made everybody happy 
around him.” Now, if she had read the 
‘Voyage 4 Bourbonne’ of the despised 
Diderot (a work which she would hardly 
have found repelling), she would have dis- 
covered that the happiness of everybody at 


” 
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Voré was a very odd kind of happiness. 
| Helvétius was such a desperate game pre- 
server that he was nearly driven out of the 
country by exasperated peasants, his win- 
dows were broken, his trees cut down, and 
his very life threatened. As this exagge- 
rated game preserving was one of the chief 
| grievances, if not the chief grievance, of the 

old régime, it might have been worth while 
| for an historian of that régime to take note 
|of this curious instance. Lady Jackson 
| would find if she looked at Diderot’s works 


that nothing is less likely than that he 
should have invented an ill-natured story. 
However, these are trifles, no doubt, from 
our author’s point of view. She has simply 
wished to get together some amusing stories, 
and this she has certainly done. If they 
had been told in better English, we should 
have been better pleased with them; but it 
may be that the readers to whom the book 
addresses itself are not critical. We ought 
to mention that the volumes, which are 
handsomely got up, though full of errors of 
the press, are illustrated with six Woodbury- 
type portraits of Louis XV., Marie Antoi- 
nette, Rousseau, Mdlle. Clairon, Madame du 
Barry, and Voltaire at the trying moment 
of his coronation. Lady-Jackson is inclined, 
not without reason, to take the more lenient 
view of the Du Barry which has been com- 
mon among French writers for the last few 
years. It is certain that jealousy—jealousy 
of the basest and most discreditable cha- 
racter—was at the bottom of much of the 
traditional vilification of her, and that her 
treatment in the days of the Terror was one 
of the greatest blots even on that blood- 
stained period. ‘The vindication of Madame 
du Barry happens, however, to be studded 
with an extra allowance of the clerical and 
typographic errors which constantly dis- 
figure the book. What is an “ histovrette”’? 
Why is the familiar Luciennes disguised 
under the form ‘Luviciennes’”? and if 
Lady Jackson wishes to give an antique 
flavour, why does she not write ‘ Louve- 
ciennes”? at once? Who was the ‘ Duce 
de Cosse-Brissac” ? Three such blunders 
as these in one short paragraph are really 
too much even for the most indulgent 
critic. These things are bad enough in 
a novel, in an historical book they are far 
worse, and Lady Jackson’s unfortunate in- 
clination to use French words in and out of 
season makes them both more frequent and 
more remarkable. 








Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-Loom 
Weaver. By William Thom.  Kdited, 
with a Biographical Sketch, by W. 
Skinner. (Paisley, Gardner.) 

Tuk present edition of Thom’s ‘“ Remains” 

is, the preface tells us, the most complete 

that has been issued. A few additions have 
been made to the poems, and several of 

Thom’s letters are now for the first time 

printed. ‘The volume, moreover, contains, 

besides the author’s autobiographical frag- 
ment called ‘Recollections’ and the editor’s 
memoir, an estimate of the poet’s place in 

Scottish literature—a piece of criticism 

written with patriotic enthusiasm for Scot- 

tish poetry by Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 

The success of the weaver-poet was at 
one time so marked that he was known far 
| beyond his own country. He had many 











admirers—men of considerable standing and 
culture—in England. He had won recogni- 
tion in America, even in India. In February, 
1845, a public dinner, presided over by the 
late Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., was given to him 
at the Crown and Anchor tavern. A soirée 
‘‘in honour of the poet Thom’s visit to 
England” was decreed to him by the work- 
ing men of London. He was exhibited at 
some of the social menageries of the day, 
and beguiled, as usual, into dreams of last- 
ing fame and prosperity. Little wonder 
that the labour of the loom should be 
gradually abandoned, that the poor weaver 
*‘chield,” presuming on the distinctions 
accorded to him, should grow a little self- 
willed and arrogant with his patrons, that 
his resources should fail, and that he should 
die a disappointed man. 

The world has happily outgrown the 
notion, which lingered even in Thom’s day, 
that genius means exemption from respon- 
sibility and practical wisdom. Such mental 
gifts as those of the Aberdeen minstrel 
would hardly have gained him wealth even 
by their most diligent exercise; but he had 
a genuine though unambitious vein of poetic 
feeling which deserved a better reward 
than the brief and factitious transports 
of his English admirers. The poem by 
which he is best known, and for which 
he has received the most credit, is ‘The 
Blind Boy’s Pranks.’ The lines which 
tell how Love went sailing down Ury’s 
stream on a bark of jessamine leaf, with 
a rose-bud for a pillow, what mischief he 
did at one time, what help he brought at 
another, certainly flow musically, and dis- 
play a fancy which, generally delicate and 
minute, is here and there relieved by a 
touch of grim and saturnine humour. There 
is in the poem a dash of allegory, pleasant 
enough of its kind, but more in favour 
forty years ago than at present. It is a 
suggestive trait of our modern poetry that 
just in the degree that the taste for sym- 
bolism—the expression of essence by form— 
has increased in other modes, the taste for 
the ingenious symbolism of allegory has 
died out. We rightly prefer in our day 
direct revelations of beauty to those which 
veil themselves in antiquated myths, and 
which always carry with them a certain 
air of contrivance. Here, with no such 
touch of artifice, is a spontaneous little lay 
in Thom’s best manner, full of feeling, with 
true though simple glimpses of Nature :— 

AUTUMN WINDS. 
Oh, ye waesome’ winds, hoo your mourning grieves, 

Hoo your sighing an’ moaning fear me ! 

As ye toss an’ tear the trembling leaves 

That ye cherished when he was near me, 
I’ve kent ye woo them—I’ve heard ye woo, 

As saftly as woman’s lane sighing ; 
When ye slyly kissed the cozie dew 

Frae their faulded bosoms lying. 

Now nightly athwart the naked plain, 

Ye are whirling the saucy snaw in; 
Ye’ve changed the dew to the pelting rain, 
Till your poor droukit leaves are fain. 
Hae ye fausely strayed ‘mang misty groves, 

Wi ice-wreathed maidens to marrow ? 

Oh, they ’ve come an’ slain your bonnie summer 
loves, 

An’ driven ye daft wi’ sorrow ! 

But my love is true, ye winds that blaw, 

And your fauseness maunna fear me ; 
His kind heart never will flit nor fa’, 

Nor own anither dearie, 
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There ‘s ae green branch on yon blighted tree, 

An’ the lave a’ darkly dwining ; 
There ’s ae bricht e’e looks love to me, 

Like the weird licht o’er me shining, 
Yet oh, ye winds, hoo. your wailing grieves ! 

Hoo your sighing an’ moaning fear me ! 
As ye toss an’ tear the dowie grey leaves 

That waur green, green, when he was near me. 

That our author could write prose which, 
if now and then a little overlaid with imagery 
or of questionable grammar, was vigorous 
and graphic, no one who reads the pathetic 
story of his ‘ Recollections’ will doubt. The 
following is a passage from one of his papers 
in Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. The 
writer apostrophizes a weak and neglected 
garden flower in the early spring :— 

“*Come, thou foundling weakly; yes, come, 
there is juice in your haggard heel, albeit, 
ceasing powerless ; come, though no verdure on 
your describeless and ruined limbs; yet, if 
there is life within thee, God and our guiding 
will try. You shall come forth in due time and 
give us your name. What were you like last 
summer, you ragged one? You will tell it and 
tell it truly ; you cannot cheat us as we can 
cheat each other. God’s truth has never been 
forsaken in you, dismantled as you are, for 
sunny summer will reveal thy name; winter 
only concealed what it could not destroy. Pity 
it should be so much the reverse with us by 
whom you were cultured, possessed, caressed, 
and ruined! What flower of many hues re- 
placed thee, thou outcast? It may be, alas! 
the hand that nourished thee is cold—for such 
will be, even there ; and garden walls were high 
indeed to screen from death and sorrow! I saw 
in Pere la Chaise, where the very foppery of 
sentiment revels, where dead flowers, marble 
and candlesticks, pass rare substitutes for sorrow 
—where menials are paid and harnessed to cul- 
tivate a proxy grief, a mourning in stones and 
botany—I saw there one tomb all but obscured 
with weeds, and worthless-looking things—that 
was an untended grave.” 





There is in this a touch of genuine emotion 
and an occasional happiness of imagery 
which atone for a little roughness of manner. 
In the description of the flower ‘“ caressed 
and ruined” Thom doubtless makes a pa- 
thetic reference to himself. His sad experi- 
ence shows the ultimate cruelty of success 
to natures not equipped to bear it. Pros- 
perity is as hard a test for some minds as 
utter failure is for others. 








A History of Ancient Geography among the 
Greeks and Romans from the Earliest Ages to 
the Fall of the Roman Empire. By ¥. H. 
Bunbury, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. (Murray.) 

Crassicat students who are acquainted with 

Mr. Bunbury’s excellent articles in Smith’s 

‘Dictionary of Geography’ will find with 

satisfaction that his present work fully sus- 

tains his reputation as a competent scholar, 

a skilled geographer, and an acute and 

careful critic. It is true that from the days 


‘of Cluver and D’Anville downwards there 


has been no lack of treatises and books on 
ancient geography. But, apart from the 
fact that the recent rapid growth of geo- 
graphical knowledge as well as the im- 
proved methods of criticism applied to 
ancient authors have rendered earlier works 
antiquated, it is only in comparatively recent 
times that much attention has been given 
to the historical side of the subject, to the 
gradual progress, that is, of a knowledge of 
the world, and the gradual development of 
geographical ideas among the ancients. 





And what has hitherto been done in this | 


direction has been done almost entirely by 
foreign students, so that Mr. Bunbury is 
justified in claiming for his book the credit 
of supplying a real want in English litera- 
ture, for, as he says, “there does not exist 
in the English language any such historical 
review of the subject as a whole as is to be 
found in the introductions to the works of 
Mannert, Ukert, and Forbiger,” and, as he 
might have added, of Kiepert. The under- 
taking, indeed, is one of no ordinary diffi- 
culty. The field of inquiry includes a great 
part of classical literature from Homer down 
to the anonymous geographer of Ravenna. 
Many of the authorities are extant only in a 
very fragmentary condition; in many more 
cases their statements have to be skilfully 
disinterred from the works of later writers 
in which they are found imbedded, often in 
a very distorted condition. At every step, 
too, there are textual difficulties, omissions, 
and corruptions to be faced, and misspellings, 
misquotations, and misunderstandings to be 
corrected. The errors of ancient geo- 
graphers, like those of early historians and 
philosophers, are usually obvious, but their 
origin and history are often extremely diffi- 
cult to trace; and it is here that Mr. Bun- 
bury’s book will be found especially useful, 
for in each case the reader is allowed to see 
the method by which the results, right or 
wrong, have been obtained, and the tradi- 
tional beliefs or hypotheses which moulded 
this or that geographical theory are lucidly 
explained. 

As to the plan of the work, Mr. Bunbury 
tells us that he has deliberately departed 
from the example of his German predeces- 
sors, ‘‘ who have deemed it necessary to treat 
separately of mathematical and physical 
geography apart from the descriptive and 
historical portions of the subject,” and has 
preferred to trace consecutively the progress 
of geography as a whole. He does not, how- 
ever, by any means ignore the distinction 
between the progress of positive geo- 
graphical knowledge and the progress of 
the scientific ideas which regulated the 
systematization of such knowledge from 
time to time. He has called the first the 
history of descriptive, the second the his- 
tory of scientific geography, and his careful 
analyses of the leading writers all follow 
this division. No doubt in so complex 
a subject the great difficulty for the reader 
is to form a clear notion in his own mind of 
the geographical situation, so to speak, at 
successive epochs. Towards this Mr. Bun- 
bury’s maps will prove of great assistance, 
but we are tempted to wish that he had more 
often paused in his even march onwards to 
give a summary either of the stage just 
traversed or of that on which he is entering. 
This want is, indeed, little felt in the depart- 
ment of descriptive geography, where the 
historical landmarks are more obvious and 
familiar, and where maps are especially 
serviceable. But the development of scien- 
tific geography is much less easily grasped, 
and it is here, consequently, that the 
artificial help afforded by occasional sum- 
maries is most needed. Further, in a work 
which is sure to take a high place as a book 
of reference, it would have been a great gain 
to have had full and separate lists of the 
literature bearing on the various points of 
importance, instead of leaving the reader to 





form them for himself from the scattered 
references in the notes. 

But these are minor points, and do not 
diminish our sense of the service which Mr. 
Bunbury has rendered in bringing geo- 
graphy within the scope of the historical 
method. Very many besides professed geo- 
graphers will read with interest the story 
of the slow and painful efforts by which a 
knowledge of the surface of the earth and 
of the peoples dwelling upon it was gained. 
Any discussion of the vexed questions of 
early Oriental geography is precluded by 
the plan of the work, and the interpretation 
of the early records is perhaps as yet not 
sufficiently advanced to admit of any general 
estimate of the results to be gleaned from 
them in this field of research. Mr. Bunbury 
recognizes the importance of the Pheenicians 
as the channel of communication between 
Greece and the older civilizations of the 
East, but, as he implies, the extent to which 
they actually enlarged the geographical 
horizon of the early Greeks must remain 
a matter of conjecture. Passing to the 
Greeks themselves, we find that the limited 
horizon of the Homeric poems embraced 
only Greece and the neighbouring seas, 
and beyond this all was unknown and 
mysterious. Then, as Greek commerce de- 
veloped and Greek colonies were scattered 
far and wide, the circle expanded so as to 
include the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and even, though less perfectly, the interior 
of Western Asia and the valley of the Nile. 
The geographical knowledge thus gained is’ 
summed up in Herodotus. Greek commerce 
and colonization reached their furthest points 
for the time in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury 3B.c., but rather more than a century 
later a powerful impulse of a different kind 
once more started geographical knowledge 
on a forward course. ‘The conquests of 
Alexander and the subsequent establish- 
ment of the kingdoms of the Seleucide and 
the Ptolemies brought to the Greeks the 
revelation of a new world. And aptly fol- 
lowing on this sudden extension of the 
known frontiers of the habitable world came 
the as yet unrivalled facilities for scientific in- 
quiry which were afforded by the library and 
school of learning established by the Greek 
rulers of Egypt at Alexandria. The result 
was seen in the works of Eratosthenes, 
the parent, as he is rightly called, of scien- 
tific geography, whose works, now unfor- 
tunately known only at second hand, con- 
tinued for some three centuries to be the one 
great authority on his subject. After Greek 
commerce and the conquests of Alexander 
came the extension of Roman rule. Be- 
tween the time of the first Punic war, when 
Eratosthenes flourished, and the age of the 
Antonines there was a great increase of 
geographical knowledge in all directions. 
A comparison of the two maps of the world 
as conceived by Eratosthenes and by Ptolemy 
respectively clearly illustrates the services 
which Roman conquest had rendered. The 
military expeditions of Rome during the 
period of her conquests did for geography 
even more than Greek commerce had done 
in a previous age. The Danube was first 
reached by the Roman legions in 75 B.c. 
The Euphrates was first crossed in 72 B.c., 
and in 58 n.c. Ceesar’s soldiers sighted 
the Rhine. Rome, however, not merely 
brought within the geographical horizon 
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lands which Homer never dreamt of, | Strabo, again, had apparently no knowledge 


and which even Eratosthenes 


knew of | 


only by vague hearsay, but she also, by | 


her great system of roads with their care- 
fully measured distances, by her statis- 


tical surveys, and by the increased facilities | 
for travel and intercommunication which her ' 


rule secured, supplied fresh and valuable 
materials for a more accurate description 
even of the better known parts of the world 
than existed before. But Roman geography 
always retained the impress of its original 
connexion with the military movements of 
the Roman legions, and the administrative 
requirements of the Roman empire. It was 
always, as contrasted with that of the Greeks, 
political and statistical rather than scientific; 
and its most characteristic productions are 
the long lists of ‘“civitates” in Pliny, and 
above all the Itineraries. With the age of 
the Antonines and the writings of Ptolemy 
we reach, as Mr. Bunbury justly remarks, 
‘the culminating point to which geogra- 
phical science ever attained among the 
Greeks or Romans” (ii. 645). Ptolemy’s 
great work, our author’s account of which 
is, perhaps, the best part of his book, was, 
in fact, the last word of ancient geography. 
As was the case with political history and 
with philosophy, 

‘fan age of compilations and abridgments fol- 
lowed...... The few remaining treatises of a geo- 
graphical character which belong to this period 
all partake of the impress of this spirit; and 
while they scarcely contribute a single point to 
the extension of geographical knowledge, they 
show a total absence alike of critical sagacity 
and scientific intelligence.” 


Among the most valuable parts of these 
two substantial volumes are those in which 
the author illustrates and explains the dis- 
appointing inaccuracy and incompleteness of 
ancient geographical knowledge, even in the 
case of regions which had long been well 
known. In some cases the influence of 
theories prematurely formed, and the defi- 
ciency of accurate scientific observations on 
the spot, led to the persistent retention of 
gross errors as to the configuration and 
orientation even of such familiar districts as 
the island of Sicily or the Peloponnesus. 
Elsewhere a traveller’s tale, sanctioned by 
some high authority, perpetuated a delusion 
which modern science has with difficulty got 
rid of. The ‘‘ Mountains of the Moon,” which 
first made their appearance in the work of 
Ptolemy, were represented ‘‘ even so late as 
1832 as stretching across Africa—cutting 
straight across the course of the White 
Nile as we now know it to exist.” Nor 
was the rivalry of philosophic schools 
without its influence upon the conclu- 
sions of geographers, for we find Stoics 
and Epicureans pledged to opposing astro- 
nomical theories, and thus to opposite views 
on cosmography. In many more cases 
the imperfect machinery that existed for 
the diffusion even of ascertained know- 
ledge placed much valuable information 
beyond the reach of the geographical student. 
The history of the geography of Northern 
Africa is a case in point. The existence and 
situation of the island of Cerne on the 
western coast were well ascertained as far 
back as the fifth century B.c. Cerne is noticed 
by Eratosthenes two centuries later; but 
Strabo altogether disbelieves its existence, 
and Ptolemy assigns it to a wrong place. 





of, or at any rate did not use, the writings 
of the Numidian king Juba, while Strabo’s 


|own work is ignored both by Pliny and 
| Ptolemy. 


A good instance, too, of the way 
in which a correct idea once started fell 
into disfavour, only to be revived at a 
much later time, is supplied by the history 
of the views of the ancients as to the 
Caspian Sea. Herodotus distinctly states it 
to be a separate sea, but in this respect he 
‘‘ was in advance of almost all his successors, 
who from Eratosthenes to Pliny agreed in 
describing the Caspian as an inlet from the 
outer ocean.” Nor was it till the time of 
Ptolemy that the correct view again pre- 
vailed. Similarly it is not always safe to 
assume that the sum of knowledge contained 
in an ancient writer on geography represents 
the total of knowledge possessed by his con- 
temporaries so completely as would be the 
case with a standard modern author. The 
coasts of Latium and Rome itself were almost 
certainly known to the Greeks before the 
earliest mention of them in Greek literature, 
and Strabo’s account of Spain is rightly pro- 
nounced by Mr. Bunbury to be below what 
must have been the level of information in 
his day. 

The records of geographical exploration 
form the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of modern geography, and though 
purely exploring expeditions were of rare 
occurrence in antiquity, this element of 
romance is not altogether wanting. The 
voyage of the ship Argo Mr. Bunbury con- 
signs to the region of mythology, but he 
leaves it to the reader to accept or reject, as 
he may choose, Herodotus’s story of the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa by a Phoenician 
squadron about 600 B.c. More interesting, 
however, than either of these, from the 
authenticity and relative completeness of our 
information respecting it, was the adven- 
turous voyage ot the Carthaginian admiral 
Hanno, which seems to have been under- 
taken somewhere between 520 and 470 B.c. 
There has naturally been much controversy 
as to what was really the furthest point 
reached by Hanno, but Mr. Bunbury 
decides in favour of the view put forward by 
Rennell, and adopted by C. Miiller, that he 
got as far as Sherborough Sound, just beyond 
Sierra Leone. Scarcely less interesting as 
among the earliest instances of exploring 
voyages are those of Alexander’s captain 
Nearchus, from the mouth of the Indus to 
that of the Euphrates, and of Eudoxus, at 
the close of the second century before Christ, 
from Alexandria to India and back, the 
latter of which Mr. Bunbury, in spite of 
Strabo’s scepticism, refuses to reject as 
fictitious. 

As we have already implied, the great 
excellence of this book appears to us to lie 
in the minute care with which the state- 
ments of the ancient writers are criticized 
and discussed, and in the practised skill and 
wide knowledge which the author brings 
to bear in explaining and correcting their 
errors and in identifying their descriptions. 
It only remains to touch upon a few of the 
slips by the way that have come under our 
notice. In vol. ii. 139 Mr. Bunbury 
rejects Dean Merivale’s supposition that the 
‘‘oppidum” of Cassivellaunus was on the 
site of Verulamium, on the ground that 
there ‘‘ would be little reason why such a 





temporary stronghold should become con- 
verted into a Roman town.” He should 
have remembered, however, that very many 
Roman cities seem either to have been 
founded on the sites of these earlier places 
of refuge or, as commonly happened in Italy, 
grew up round the nucleus of a primitive 
‘‘oppidum.” A few pages further on (ii. 
148) he appears, unless we misunderstand 
him, to treat “the general designation of 
Illyricum”’ as coextensive with the province 
of Dalmatia, whereas down to comparatively 
late times it was commonly used to include 
the whole stretch of country up to the 
Danube. We regret to find the ugly 
‘J. Cesar’ for Julius or Caius Cesar, and 
though this is not so bad as the ‘‘ Publius 
C. Scipio’? we remember to have once met 
with, it would be better away. Once more, 
it is true that the popular notion found in 
later writers of a general measurement of 
the world in the reign of Augustus was 
mistaken (ii. 178); but the census in- 
augurated by Augustus came nearer to being 
such a measurement than Mr. Bunbury 
seems to suppose, for, as both Marquardt 
and Huschke have shown, it involved along 
with a numbering of the people a complete 
statistical register of all land subject to 
taxation throughout the empire. This 
register was certainly not completed till 
after Augustus’s death, but apparently was 
finished by the time of Trajan; it formed 
the basis on which the great imperial land 
tax was assessed, and may naturally have 
contributed, together with Agrippa’s map, 
to give rise to the belief in a great Augustan 
survey. Agrippa’s map itself was painted, 
as Mr. Bunbury tells us, on the walls of the 
portico of Octavia; and we may add that 
it is very possible, as some German critics 
have suggested, that the shape which the 
circumstances of its construction gave to 
this map was imitated in later ones, and 
may even be roughly preserved in the long 
strip-like structure of the Peutingerian 
Tables. In a note on p. 176 of his second 
volume Mr. Bunbury scarcely does justice 
to the learned author of the ‘Fragmenta 
Historicorum Grecorum,’ who has not in- 
cluded King Juba IT. among Greek writers 
without any proof at all. The evidence, 
such as it is, is given in vol. iii. p. 468 of 
the ‘Fragmenta,’ where two passages in 
Plutarch are referred to, which at least 
raise a strong presumption in favour of 
Miiller’s view. Mr. Bunbury is usually so 
well acquainted with the modern literature 
of his subject that it can only be by an 
oversight that, in his note (ii. 104) on the 
vexed question of the site of Tigranocerta, 
no reference is made to the important dis- 
cussion of this point by Mommsen and 
Kiepert in the Hermes, vol. ix. 








Mémoires de Madame de Rémusat. 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 


Tome ITI. 


Tne concluding volume of Madame de 
Rémusat’s memoirs is prefaced by a few 
remarks by her son, M. Charles de Rémusat, 
defending his mother from the charges of 
insensibility toany high feeling when in Napo- 
leon’s service and of ingratitude towards him 
afterwards. To a sympathetic reader such 
defence is unnecessary. The memoirs them- 
selves show the slow process of revulsion of 
feeling, the gradual disillusionment, and then 
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the helpless resignation to what was inevit- 
able, which were the phases of the writer’s 
mind. Madame de Remusat does not pro- 
fess to be heroic, and therefore needs no 
apology for want of heroism. When the 
whole of France was prostrate before Napo- 
leon she naturally followed the universal 
example. It is hard to see why she should 
be especially blamed because in so doing 
she did not entirely abandon the exercise of 
her critical faculties, and wholly gave way 
neither to the promptings of self-interest 
nor of unreasoning devotion. She does not 
profess to be more than a woman of the 
world, who, at the same time, claimed the 
right to retain self-respect, good breeding, 
and refinement, and an honest interest in 
her country’s welfare. She criticizes Napo- 
leon because he first shocked and afterwards 
outraged all these feelings. 

The third volume of Madame de Rémusat’s 
memoirs contains the events from March, 
1806, to May, 1807, when her work stops. 
In noticing the previous volumes we have 
quoted enough to show the general cha- 
racter of the work. The last volume only 
deepens the impression which the former 
ones produced. The reader sees Napoleon’s 
bad qualities increasing with his success. 
His egotism developed with terrible rapidity; 
his absolute self -assertion weighed with 
more crushing weight on all around him: 
“Je le veux” was the answer with which 
he met any remarks on his projects. He 
became more and more suspicious of any 
superiority in his ministers, more and more 
convinced that men could only be managed 
by appeals to their lower nature. His Court 
grew more gloomy ; every one was terrified 
by the feeling that he was responsible to 
a jealous and suspicious master, whose ears 
were always open to reports, and who might 
at any moment overwhelm his attendants with 
savage reproaches. Even Josephine, during 
the emperor’s absence, did not dare to go to 
the theatre. She said that if she were well 
received by the people the emperor would 
be jealous; if she were not sufficiently ap- 
plauded he would reproach her for lowering 
his dignity. As his military glory increased 
he became more intolerable to all who had 
to do with him. Josephine naively ex- 
pressed the common feeling by saying, 
‘‘L’empereur est si heureux, qu’il va sire- 
ment beaucoup gronder.” 

The picture which Madame ‘de Rémusat 
gives of the Court life at Fontainebleau in 
1807 is the finest piece of writing in her 
memoirs. Subtle and discriminating in 
every touch, it reaches the height of a 
dramatic exhibition of the Nemesis of 
egotism :— 

**The emperor would say sometimes, ‘ It is a 
strange thing; [have brought together at Fontaine- 
bleau plenty of people, I have planned enjoy- 
ment for them, I have organized amusements ; 
yet they go about with long faces, every one 
looks tired and sad.’ ‘That,’ said M. de Talley- 
rand, ‘is because pleasure does not come at the 
beat of a drum ; and here, as in the field, you 
always have the air of saying to each of us, ‘On, 
ladies and gentlemen, on—advance !”’” 


M. de Rémusat had the duty of arranging 
fétes and spectacles; Talleyrand condoled 
with him, ‘‘ I] vous faut amuser l’inamus- 
able.” Indeed, Napoleon was not suffi- 
ciently cultivated to be capable of refined 
pleasures, yet he understood that such plea- 





sures existed, and demanded that they 
should be procured for him; he was con- 
stantly irritated that he did not feel what 
his nature was incapable of feeling. 

Besides this sketch of life at Fontaine- 
bleau, this volume gives us much interest- 
ing information of the life of Louis Bona- 
parte and his wife Hortense. The cruel 
and suspicious character of Louis is repulsive 
enough, and Hortense won Madame de Ré- 
musat’s entire pity and sympathy. The 
birth of her son, afterwards Napoleon III, 
is told in such a way as to show that there 
is little ground for the suspicions which 
scandal delighted to attach to his legitimacy. 

On May Sth, 1807, Louis and Hortense lost 
their infant son Napoleon by an attack of 
croup. The mother’s grief was intense. 
She had to be removed forcibly from the 
corpse of her son, and was for some time 
in a very precarious state of health. This 
called forth the tenderness of her husband, 
and for a time their relations to one another 
again became affectionate :— 


**On one of these occasions Louis, faithful to 
his strange and jealous character, while promis- 
ing his wife that he would spend the future in 
cheering her life, still demanded a confession 
of his supposed wrongs. ‘Confess,’ he said, 
‘your frailties: I pardon them all: we are going 
to enter on a future which shall efface the past.’ 
The queen answered, with all the solemnity of 
grief and of the hope of death, that, ready as 
she was to render her soul to God, she should 
not have to carry to Him even the shadow of 
a guilty thought. The king, still incredulous, 
demanded an oath ; after obtaining it he could 
not bring himself to believe it, but again began 
his singular importunity, till his wife, worn out 
by heartrending grief, said, ‘Let me rest, I will 
not escape from you,’ and fainted.” 


After enduring scenes like these Hortense 
paid a short visit to her mother, and then 
went to Cauterets for her health. There 
she met M. Decazes, who was inconsolable 
for the death of his young wife:— 


‘It is very probable that Madame Louis, too 
unhappy to maintain the conventions that she 
ought to have observed in her exalted position, 
while refusing access to those indifferent to her 
grief, was more accessible to a man afflicted like 
herself.” 


Scandal began to couple the names of 
Hortense and M. Decazes without any 
further ground. Louis joined his wife in 
the south of France, and they lived for 
some time affectionately together. Madame 
Rémusat testifies :— 


*‘T often heard the empress say that her 
daughter was profoundly touched at her hus- 
band’s regrets, and affirmed that in his sorrow 
and affliction he had formed a new bond of 
union with her, so that she felt she could for- 
give him the past.” 


This good understanding between the two 
did not suit the plans of Madame Murat, 
who easily awakened the suspicions of Louis 
by stories about M. Decazes. Again Louis 
attacked his wife :— 


“‘For a time she found it difficult to under- 
stand him; but when she saw herself exposed 
to new outrages, when she understood that not 
even her misfortune had been respected—that 
she had been believed capable of a love intrigue 
at the moment when she knew that she had 
longed only for death—she fell into a state of 
entire despair. Indifferent to the present, to 
the future, to all ties, to esteem as well as to 
hate, she vowed a contempt for her husband 
which perhaps she let him see too openly, and 





her only thought was to multiply occasions for 
living separate from him.” 

Such is the melancholy picture of the 
domestic surroundings amid which the luck- 
less Napoleon III. entered the world. We 
have dwelt so long on this subject that we 
pass over many other interesting topics on 
which Madame de Rémusat has special in- 
formation to give us, such as her friend- 
ship with Talleyrand, her judgment of 
his character, the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings for Josephine’s divorce, and others. 
There will be general regret amongst all 
readers that these memoirs end abruptly, 
and were not continued up to the point 
when Madame de Rémusat quitted the Court. 

As to Madame de Rémusat herself, our 
opinion of her literary power as well as of 
her intellectual acuteness increases when we 
survey her book as a whole. She largely 
possesses the rare gift of insight into human 
character. Her touches are delicate, but they 
are all applied with a purpose, and when 
the reader has finished reading her book, 
he feels that he has gained more definite and 
decided impressions than he was aware that 
the author had anywhere put before him. 
Napoleon and his brothers, Josephine, the 
Beauharnais and Talleyrand, all have be- 
come living to us. We seem to feel the 
stifling atmosphere which surrounded Napo- 
leon, to realize the disquiet which he spread 
around him. We have no hesitation in 
saying that Madame de Rémusat’s me- 
moirs will remain as the most finished pic- 
ture of the Napoleonic Court in its outward 
glory and its inner pettiness. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The White Month. By the Author of 
‘Cartouche.’ (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Loyal and Lawless. By Ulick Ralph Burke. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Miss Hay shows a laudable anxiety that 
her readers shall at any rate have full 
measure. More than nine hundred pages 
of close print are allotted to the fortunes of 
Jolette Carhilton and her lovers. How 
many of these pages the cynical reviewer, 
‘“‘with dyspepsia and corns,” might be in- 
clined to spare is another matter. Certainly 
the loquacity of the girls in the boarding- 
school and the prolix endearments of the 
lovers would have borne curtailment. 
That excellent man Sir Piers Tresillyan, 
considering the strict watch he keeps over 
himself not to prejudice the rights of the 
absent Victor Hardress, finds it possible to 
say a good deal to the young lady; and 
when all obstacles seem to be removed, he 
recoups himself largely for his compara- 
tive reticence. It is, however, with 
rather mingled feelings that the reader 
finds that the death of the tyrannical 
old uncle and the reported marriage of 
the inconvenient cousin have not, after 
all, smoothed the way for the consum- 
mation of Sir Piers’s hopes, but that a sort 
of Enoch Arden-like resuscitation of the 
other man*s claims is still to prolong the 
trials of the lovers. The main incident is 
wildly improbable, but certainly well suited 
to bring out the endurance and unselfishness 
of the two young creatures who successively 
take on themselves the burden of another 
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person’s crime. A good many of the per- 
sonages are superfluous, and some of the 
necessary ones, such as old Hardress and 
Mr. Bayne, not strikingly original; but 
Ruby’s selfish nature is well contrasted with 
her sister’s, and the localization of the story 
pretty complete. One might have misgiv- 
ings in real life as to the success of the 
triangular arrangement adopted to reconcile 
the heroine’s loyalty to both her friends. 

The scene of ‘The White Month’ is laid 
in Brittany, and the heroine of ‘The White 
Month,’ a certain Marguerite de Keragnac, 
is a Breton maiden charming enough in her 
single self to make all her readers hope that 
she is real, and many of them think seriously 
of a ramble in the land of pardons and dol- 
mens, of Dinorah and the Chouans, for the 
express purpose of making her acquaintance 
at first hand. Marguerite has many virtues 
and as many misfortunes; but the author of 
‘Cartouche’ is not hard-hearted nor un- 
kindly (though, if we remember aright, she 
did descend to killing the remarkable poodle 
who was the hero of her last novel), and she 
only leads her heroine into difficulties to have 
the pleasure of bringing her out of them, 
and of making her as happy as possible. 
All this she does, and does with a certain 
union of intelligence and charm, of insight 
and accomplishment, that makes her little 
book uncommonly pleasant reading. With 
an excellent knack of dialogue, she has a 
good eye for character, as such sketches as 
those of the Abbé Girardot, of old Fanchon 
and Yvonne, of M. de Keragnae and little 
Charlot and Tina, abundantly prove; while 
now and then, as in the presentment of Mar- 
guerite herself, and, above all, in that of 
Madame de Keragnac, Marguerite’s step- 
mother, she achieves an artistic success so 
great as to be really remarkable. Her land- 
scapes and interiors, too, are very neatly and 
prettily done ; they have the quality of being 
quiet and faithful in themselves, and of pro- 
ducing a picturesque and vivid impression 
on their readers. Altogether ‘The White 
Month’ is a book of exceptional freshness 
and force, and one that should certainly 
have as many admirers as readers. 

A fairly good plot is made the vehicle for 
imparting Mr. Burke’s ideas about the mis- 
management of Ireland. Not that Mr. 
Burke is a home ruler; quite the reverse. 
Indeed, his opinion is that the law is not 
enforced with sufficient stringency in Ire- 
land, and that the Irish are far too 
much petted. The opinion of Mr. Burke 
about those whom he regards as interested 
persons, creating and keeping up agitation 
from selfish motives, is outspoken to blunt- 
ness. He may be right or he may be wrong, 
but at all events he possesses the courage of 
his convictions. We confess to a dislike to 
a political novel, and prefer taking our 
politics and novels separately. This book 
may, however, serve Mr. Burke’s purpose 
at the present moment, and, in spite of the 
politics, it is tolerably amusing. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Hebraisms in the Greek Testament x Exhibited 
and Illustrated by Notes and Extracts from the 
Sacred Text. By H. W. Guillemard, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.)—The author tells 
us that he has abandoned his intention of pub- 
lishing an edition of the Greek Testament, 
confining himself to extracts from the sacred 





books and notes. But the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, before issued with the general preface, 
is-sent forth again. In the present work he pre- 
sents in each book and chapter the various 
Hebraisms, non-classical words or expressions, 
and Septuagint parallels. Notes are subjoined 
illustrative of idioms or constructions. We 
have often thought that in his grammar of the 
New Testament dialect Winer has been too eager 
to find parallels to Hebraized Greek in classical 
authors. Dr. Guillemard errs in the opposite 
extreme, and makes too many Hebraisms. This 
fault, however, does not detract much from the 
value of his unpretending volume, which may 
be confidently recommended to the attention of 
Biblical students. The plan and purpose of it 
are good ; the author has devoted years of study 
to its execution ; he is not often carried away 
by fanciful resemblances ; and he has a correct 
estimate of the importance which the subject 
bears in the eyes of all careful readers. With 
great modesty he states that he has gathered 
only a few specimens, disavowing any claim to 
an exhaustive exhibition of all the Hebraisms 
or all the deviations from classical phraseology 
contained in the Greek Testament. Indeed, it 
would be impossible for one scholar to attain 
completeness in this respect. Winer himself 
could not have done it; neither could Bleek. 
Nor was Fritzsche’s acquaintance with Hebrew 
extensive enough for its performance. A short 
specimen will show the author’s way of pro- 
ceeding (Luke xx.) :— 


Hebr. 3. €vaX. 11. zp. 7. M. 6. 33. 21. AapB. 
= > 7. 92 26 oe 22 > .* 
mp. and ex. aAnO. 28. é£av. om. 36. av. viol. 

eg . , 
42. ex 6. 46. zpoo. dzo supra 17. 3. Also 
2. 6. 6. T7. 

Non-c. 7. pj. 9. xp. ix. 19. év att. tT. od. 

Sept. 26. €vavruov for évwzov, infra 24. 19, 
M. 5. 16, note. 


The contractions are carried almost too far, 
though space is economized. The Revelation, 
which is the most Hebraized part of the New 
Testament, does not receive adequate treatment. 
The writer says that its deviations from gram- 
matical correctness are so violent and astonish- 
ing as to defy explanation, which is true enough ; 
and he traces only a few to Hebraic influences, 
leaving the rest untouched. The greater part 
of these, however, are real Hebraisms; and 
Ewald’s Latin commentary would have helped 
our author much in their explanation. The 
notes are of a varied and mixed character. Some 
of them are expository of the sense, others of 
the language, others corrective of the English 
version. Many are good and useful. We may 
refer to all on the fourth chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Others are incor- 
rect ; for example, the first on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which applies the title to the strict 
Jewish party, and aflirms that the expression in 
chap. il. 3 is not against Pauline authorship. 
The note on chap. i. 10, 11, 12 of the same 
epistle is also incorrect. In like manner the 
note on chap. x. 16 of the Epistle to the Romans 
is incorrect against our English version. The 
two most elaborate notes in the volume are 
those on the third chapter of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, which show a good percep- 
tion of the apostle’s meaning, and are a fair ex- 
position of the peculiar phraseology employed. 
The theory about Melchizedek, viz., that the 
word is not a name, but a title belonging to 
Eber, the stem and root of the Hebrew race, is 
fanciful and improbable. Yet Dr. Guillemard 
attaches some importance to it, telling us in his 
preface that it was suggested to him nearly forty 
years ago by the late .Archdeacon Freeman. 
We regret that the author did not carry out his 
original purpose to print the Greek text through- 
out, as he has done that of St. Matthew. It 
would have made his book easier for students, 
and saved them the trouble of deciphering some 
awkward abbreviations. As it is, many will 
thank Dr. Guillemard for what he has done. 
His collections have been made laboriously and 





carefully. Had he been acquainted with a wider 
literature, he might have extended his contribu- 
tions. He has employed Schleusner and Grimm ; 
why not Wahl, Bretschneider, and Wilke? 
Meyer’s commentary would have given him 
material help, with those of Fritzsche on Mark 
and the Romans, and of Bleek on the Hebrews, 
We observe also that he cites untenable views 
from Dr. Roberts’s discussions on the gospels, as 
though they deserved a place in his notes. He 
is even influenced at times by this writer, whose 
views of Greek-speaking in the time of Christ 
are exploded among the best scholars. But Dr. 
Guillemard’s range of vision is rather limited, 
else his book might have been made fuller and 
better with little effort. 

The Fathers for English Readers. —St. Ambrose : 
his Life, Times, and Teaching. By R. Thorn- 
ton, D.D.—St. Basil the Great. By Richard 


Travers Smith, B.D.—Gregory the Great. By 
J. Barmby, B.D.—The Venerable Bede. By 
the Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A. (Society 


for Promoting Christian Knowledge. )—These 
four little volumes form the second issue of 
‘The Fathers for English Readers.” They 
are all good. The writers have studied with 
care and competent knowledge the life and 
works of the Fathers whose opinions and history 
they have been commissioned to expound. Some 
of the volumes are better than others. The 
account given of Basil and his works is the most 
interesting, and while this is partly owing to the 
more interesting and healthy character of his 
writings, it is also partly due to the judicious 
treatment of them by Mr. Smith. The least 
satisfactory is the volume on Gregory, which, 
consisting mainly of narrative, ought to have 
been clearly planned and easily apprehended. 
On the contrary, the reader is often puzzled as. 
to the sequence of events, and the writer con- 
tinually introduces such expressions as ‘‘ it has. 
been said already,” ‘‘ as will presently appear.” 
When the writers deviate from the treatment of 
the authors whom they have specially under- 
taken, they are apt to fall into inaccuracies. 
Here is an instance. The author of ‘St. Am- 
brose’ says: ‘‘The Twelve Tables in B.c. 450 
tried to meet the evil by fixing the legal 
maximum rate of interest at wnciarium fenus, 
one-twelfth of the capital per year of ten 
months, or, as we should express it, ten per cent. 
per annum.” The statement has for its authority 
a single passage in Tacitus. If the writer had 
examined the best editions of Tacitus, he would 
have found that it is not likely that it was to 
meet the evil alluded to that the law of the 
Twelve Tables was enacted, and that it is 
scarcely possible to conceive that the wiciariwm 
fenus was ten per cent. Nipperdey aftirms con- 
fidently that it was one per cent., and others have 
taken it as twelve or eight and a third per cent. 
We should imagine that there is no editor of the 
whole series, for the writers contradict each 
other and express different opinions on the same 
subject. Thus Dr. Thornton and Mr. Barmby 
both give an account of the Ambrosian and 
Gregorian music. Dr. Thornton thinks that the 
Ambrosian music appears severe when compared 
with the popular church music of our own time, 
whereas Mr. Barmby believes that it was melo- 
dious and attractive music, and compares it with 
the exciting hymnody of Methodists. Again, 
Mr. Barmby thinks that the evidence of the 
continuance of miracles after the apostolic age 
‘‘appears manifestly insufficient.” Dr. Thorn- 
ton, on the other hand, refuses to pronounce 
‘decisively for or against the credibility of 
miracles later than a.p. 100.” The perusal 
of the books raises a doubt whether the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge does any- 
thing towards recommending Christianity by 
some of these publications. The heroes of the 
faith are often so steeped in superstition, so in- 
human in some of their tendencies, and occa- 
sionally so positively filthy as to awaken a strong 
sense of repugnance, for which it requires a 
great amount of culture to make due allowance, 
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and which an ordinary reader will not easily 
overcome. The writers naturally take the most 
favourable view they can of their special saints, 
but sometimes in their apologies they really 
weaken the moral influence of their books. 
Sentences like the following are not uncommon, 
and they certainly do not tend to strengthen the 
moral sense of the reader :—‘‘ Basil was his 
counsellor upon all occasions, but made it his 
first care to honour the prelate before his flock. 
If there was any instinct of a courtier in this, it 
was exercised for ends that were perfectly pure 
and true.” ‘‘ While, then, we do not deny that 
pride may have been natural to Basil, we cannot 
allow it to have assumed the proportions of a 
vicious habit ; rather, it was used for good, with 
only such taint of defect remaining as neces- 
sarily belongs to human nature.” ‘‘ And after 
all it is not, perhaps, so serious a charge as has 
been often represented, when we remember that 
excessive adulation was then the conventional 
style of addressing emperors and empresses, 
without which it might be difficult to get their 
ear at all; that Gregory’s aims throughout were 
not selfish or worldly, but what he sincerely 
believed to be the cause of God.” 

It would seem that Messrs. Pickering & Co. 
propose to give an annual reprint of some seven- 
teenth century religious book. Having begun 
a year ago with Christopher Perin’s ‘ Divine 
Breathings,’ they now send us, in the same 
shape and with the same delicate type and 
paper, Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality, by Henry Mountagu, 
Earl of Manchester. It is rather doubtful 
whether this little volume will be so great a 
favourite as its predecessor ; still, as an example 
of the style of religious books at that period, we 
are disposed to welcome it. At one time it must 
have been widely read ; for although it does not 
appear to have been printed since the year 1700, 
yet there were four editions between 1631 and 
1642 (the date of the earl’s death), and about a 
dozen more before the end of the century. This 
reprint is edited by Mr. Bailey, who has prefixed 
a sufficient introduction, giving an account of 
the author and of the various editions. He has 
taken for his text the last edition published 
during the lifetime of the author, that of 1639. 

Mr. Parker's Fallacies Refuted is the subject 
of “A Letter addressed to Lord Selborne, 
P.C., D.C.L., on the Advertisements and Orna- 
ments Rubric,” by Rev. W. Milton, M.A., and 
published by Shaw & Co. If Lord Selborne 
is wise he will not read this pamphlet. So long 
as he can remain in total ignorance of the argu- 
ment—if it may so be called—proposed by the 
author, he may flatter himself that when the 
questions involved in the famous Ridsdale judg- 
ment come once more before the Privy Council, 
it is almost certain that a complete refutation 
of ‘‘Mr. Parker’s fallacies” will be ready at 
hand. On the contrary, if his lordship wades 
through Mr. W. Milton’s forty pages he will 
only lament and say, ‘“‘Save me from my 
friends.” So far as we can make out Mr. W. 
Milton’s purpose, it is to show that although 
*“the evidence, official and unoflicial, variable 
and contradictory as it is,” about the force and 
authority of the Advertisements, will not prove 
that the formal and legal steps required by the 
Act of Parliament were taken, yet that ‘‘the 
Queen did sanction them by ‘warrant of mouth.’” 
By way of proof of his remarkable position 
Mr. W. Milton appeals to what he calls ‘‘ the 
inner history of the transaction”; but how he 
gets at it is by no means clear. At his twenty- 
third page Mr. W. Milton apologizes thus: ‘I 
fear, my lord, that the length to which this 
examination of Mr. Parker’s argument has run 
may prove wearisome, and a heavy strain on 
your attention.” Mr. Parker’s able and learned 
argument is one which few people, if any, could 
dispose of in twenty-three pages ; but it is un- 
deniable that Mr. W. Milton’s attempt is weari- 
some, although it would be a weak mind which 
would feel any strain in listening to it. To 





suppose that Lord Selborne might find it hard 
work seems to be a bad compliment. Only two 
other remarks are required about this ‘‘ Letter.” 
One is that Mr. W. Milton, like most writers of 
his class, is not shy of giving his opinion about 
Mr. Parker’s merits. That Mr. Parker is con- 
tinually ‘‘ wrong” goes without the saying ; but 
his notions are declared to be ‘‘ most extra- 
ordinary”; he is led on by “‘ wild ideas,” and 
makes ‘‘ daring suggestions,” and ‘‘ deals with 
plain evidence recklessly and unfairly.” Our 
other remark applies to some one or two state- 
ments which Mr. W. Milton appears to advance 
as indisputable axioms. If they were not funny 
because of their absurdity some people might 
fancy them to be ‘‘reckless.” For example, 
the reader is assured that Parliament ‘‘is and 
always has been, since the introduction of 
Christianity into Saxon England, the only legis- 
lative Ecclesiastical Council of this nation”’; 
again, that in 1548 ‘‘ Parliament undertook to 
enact” (which is afterwards explained to mean 
undertook to draw up and prepare) ‘‘a Ritual 
for this Church of England...... which task it 
undertook in its undoubted character of the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Council of the National 
Church.” Nearly half of Mr. W. Milton’s 
pamphlet is taken up with arguing, or rather 
insisting upon, a point which (his readers are 
fairly told) ‘‘is one on which [in correspondence] 
I have not yet succeeded in carrying your lord- 
ship with me.” And he then proceeds to a 
long and perfectly worthless discussion as to the 
consequences involved in a distinction between 
the two words “‘ by” and ‘‘with,” when refer- 
ring to an Act of Parliament. 


Messrs. Triibner have forwarded to us 
Moses-Horsarsyphos. in this work, written 
in Latin, and lithographed, not printed, Prof. 
Lauth has again returned to his favourite 
theories about Moses being mentioned under 
the name of Mes in the Egyptian papyri and 
inscriptions. He identifies Aaron, Bezaleel, 
Deborah, Jethro, and Miriam. Every one 
knows how great is the hieroglyphic and 
Egyptian erudition of M. Lauth, but it is not 
easy to admit his conclusions. It is neither 
probable nor possible that Moses was a royal 
scribe and superintendent of the Temple of 
Ptah, nor that the family represented on the 
tablet adoring Ptah and the Apis can be the one 
of the Hebrew legislator. The word ‘‘ Mes” as 
a proper name occurs at the time of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, and one of the persons so called 
was buried in Egypt, his sepulchral figures and 
other objects having been found in that country. 
Of course, by taking from one source and another 
words and expressions, it is possible to build up 
a theory, and to patch together what may pass 
for an identification. If the hero of the Anastasi 
Papyrus is Moses, the adventures he passed 
through are, to say the least, sensational, and 
would be apocryphal in the extreme. Some of 
the names on the tablet from which the theory 
is deduced are exceedingly difficult to read on 
the photograph, and the supposed Mainaruiam 
or Minurjuma, not found elsewhere, is more 
correctly Tunarui or Thenarui—a form of Thol, 
a namefound on several monuments—and cannot 
possibly be Miriam. Of the supposed Arushaba 
or Elisheba, ‘‘ Aru” and ‘‘a” are alone visible 
on the photograph; ‘‘-shaba” might be on 
the tablet, but is not visible. The same may 
be said of Tenbariaha, the supposed Deborah, 
of which ‘‘Tn” or ‘‘Nt” are alone visible on 
the photograph. The whole hypothesis rests on 
doubtful, and in some instances incorrect, read- 
ings and uncertain data. The chronological part 
of the work treats of a worn-out and insoluble 
theme and the vexed question of the route of 
the Exodus. While all admire the learning of 
the author, there must be felt a deep regret that 
it is not more practically applied. The work is 
evidently intended only for scholars, who of 
course recognize Brugsch Bey in ‘‘ Bruxius” and 
Schmidt in ‘‘ Faber.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. publish Popular 
Gymnastics, Athletics, &c., by Capt. Rawdon 
Crawley. Capt. Crawley’s latest addition to his 
set of handbooks lays claim to some originality 
of design and execution, but is in reality a hash 
made up from books previously published. 
Entire chapters, including those on Indian clubs, 
boxing, and wrestling, have been borrowed, 
without acknowledgment, from Ravenstein and 
Hulley’s ‘Handbook of Gymnastics,’ the author 
confining himself to a slight change in the 
wording, as, for instance, thus :— 

Crawley, p. 138. Ravenstein and Hulley, p. 302. 

“The second way of stop- “The second way of stop- 
ping the fall is by putting ping consists in B putting 
your left leg over the left leg his left leg over A’s left leg 
of your opponent after the after the latter has turned 
latter has turned round. This, round, This is a very secure 
if you can manage it, is a stop.” 
safe and certain stop.” 

In most instances, however, Capt. Crawley 
follows his leaders even more closely. 


Martial for English Readers, by Mr. W. T. 
Webb, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.), comprises 
about a hundred epigrams, grave and gay, 
lively and severe, selected passim from Mar- 
tial. The verse is fluent, for the most part in 
the metre and style of Prior; the translation 
is generally correct, though occasionally some- 
what obscure, as in ii. 16, 4, and vii. 48; and 
the point of the original is always correctly 
apprehended, and rightly reserved for its proper 
place. The renderings, however, are too often 
disfigured by expansions which a more dex- 
terous and scholarly hand would easily have 
avoided. The following brief specimens will 
suffice to illustrate our criticisms both in praise 
and blame. Epig. iii. 94, 

Esse negas coctum leporem poscisque flagella : 
Mavis, Rufe, cocum scindere, quam leporem, 
is thus translated :— 
“The hare is raw, bring me a whip!” 
Thus Rufus you declare. 
Yes, to your cook you ’d rather give 
A cut than to your hare, 


Epig. ii. 35, 
Cum sint crura tibi simulent que cornua lune, 
In rhytio poteras, Phoebe, lavare pedes, 
is rendered by Mr. Webb :— 
Your legs, so like the moon at crescent, 
A bathing-tub would scarce look neat in: 
So here I send you, for a present, 
A drinking-horn to wash your feet in. 


The short introduction calls for no comment. 


Days and Nights in London; or, Studies in 
Black and Gray, by J. Ewing Ritchie (Tinsley 
Brothers), is a species of sequel to his ‘ Night 
Side of London,’ published nearly a quarter of 
a century ago. That the author is a cynic is 
proved by the subjects on which he dwells and 
the stories he tells. Writing upon the amuse- 
ments of the people he says: ‘‘ It was once my 
fate to live in a country town, and to belong to 
a library which was also supported by the 
superintendent of police. On one occasion I 
had a book which had previously been in that 
gentleman’s hands. In opening it a letter 
fell out addressed to him. I did what I 
ought not to have done; but as it was wide 
open I read it, as any one would.” What the 
letter contained we will not reveal; the words 
we have put in italics show, however, in what 
spirit Mr. Ritchie writes. A description of what 
is done in certain theatres, which is given a few 
pages further on, is inaccurate. As it is quoted 
from some unnamed authority, the blame does 
not rest entirely upon our author. Apropos of 
low lodging-houses, Mr. Ritchie supplies gratify- 
ing information concerning one of the candidates 
for Westminster, telling us that on the occasion 
of a special breakfast given to the denizens of 
the “‘unpretentions but wejl-known building 
known as the Gray’s Yard Ragged Church and 
Schools,” ‘“‘Mr. John Morley had sent, as he 
always does, a parcel of one thousand Gospels for 
distribution.” Once more the italics are ours. 
Which of the Gospels Mr. Morley specially 
favours, or whether he sends two hundred and 
fifty of each, is not stated. 
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Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and 
Official Classes appears to be gaining a per- 
manent position among books of its kind. The 
book has been greatly improved since Messrs. 
Kelly undertook its publication. It contains a 
large number of entries in a very small compass, 
and it thus gives plenty of information. It is, 
too, clearly and accurately printed, and is very 
easy of reference. 

We have on our table Chaucer, by A. W. 
Ward (Macmillan),— Physical Geography, by 
E. W. Lewis (Moffatt & Paige),—First Book 
of Homer’s Iliad, by the Rev. E. Fowle (Long- 
mans),—The Deserted Village, by O. Goldsmith 

lackie & Son),—The Ancient Mariner, by 

. T. Coleridge (Blackie & Son),—The Village, 
by G. Crabbe (Blackie & Son),—An Inquiry 
into the Process of Human Experience, by W. 
Cyples (Strahan),—St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Reports, Vol. XV., edited by W. S. Church 
and A. Willett (Smith, Elder & Co.),—A 
Guide to Nature-Printing: Butterflies and 
Moths, by A. M. C. (Harrison),—Details of 
the Restoration of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, by R. B. M‘Vittie (Dublin, Porteous & 
Gibbs),— Handbook of Embroidery, by L. Higgin, 
edited by Lady M. Alford (Low),—Youth: 
its Care and Culture, by J. Mortimer-Granville 
(Bogue),—Puzzledom: for Fireside Amusement, 
by One of the ‘‘ Old Boys” (‘ Hand and Heart’ 
Publishing Office),— Ysobel’s Thimble, by M. 
Young (Newman & Co.),—Cesar: a Dramatic 
Study, in Five Acts, by H. Peterson (Philadelphia, 
H. Peterson & Co.),—Rhymes and Legends, by 
Mrs. A. Tindal (Bentley),—Lays and Legends 
of Cheshire, by J. Leigh (Manchester, Heywood), 
—Legends of Knight-Errantry: De Bigard, by 
Cavalier (Jarrold),—The Church under Queen 
Elizabeth, 2 vols., by the Rev. F. G. Lee (Allen),— 
Word, Work, and Will, collected by W. Thomson 
(Murray),—Church Sunday School Hymn Book, 
with School Liturgy (Church of England Sunday 
School Institute),—Gathered Clusters, by Lady 
Hope (Edinburgh, Macniven & Wallace),—Sun- 
day Snowdrops, by W. L. Bicknell (Masters), 
—‘‘Iuknon”: Light cast on the Footprints of 
Israel (Simpkin),— Unter’m Schnee erbliiht, by 
C. Helm (Stuttgart, Richter & Kappler),—Le 
Procés des Dantonistes, by Dr. Robinet (Triibner), 
—and Zur Theorie der Wechselwirkung, by C. 8. 
Cornelius (Nutt). Among New Editions we 
have Lord Beaconsfield, by T. P. O’Connor 
(Stewart),— Guide to Sydney, and Towrists’ Hand- 
book (Sydney, W. Maddock), — and Gulliver’s 
Travels (Warne). Also the following Pam- 
phlets: A Ramble to Old Sarum and Stone- 
henge, by F. S. Ross (Judd),—Colchester Castle 
a Roman Building, by G. Buckler (Colchester, 
Benham),—The Bar of England, by L. Coke 
(Wilson),—Marriage of a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
(Wilson),— Defects of the Law upon Public Ele- 
mentary Education, and How to Cure Them, by 
F. Calvert (Ridgway),—The Leamington Patriot 
and the Beaconsfield Wreath, by Defoe (Lea- 
mington, ‘Chronicle’ Office),—and Three Months 
in Cyprus, by 8. Brown (Stanford). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology. 

Convocation Prayer Book, being the Book of Common 
Prayer with Altered Rubrics, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Notes for Bible Readings, edited by 8. R. Briggs and J. H. 
Elliott, 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Symington’s (A. M.) Apostles of our Lord, Practical Studies, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. 
Spence and Rev. J. 8. Exell: Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Taylor’s (Rev. A.) Peeps at our Sunday Schools, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Titcomb’s (Rt. Rev. J. H.) Personal Recollections of British 
Burma and its Church Mission Work in 1878-79, 8vo. 2/6 

Vinaya Pitakam, one of the Principal Buddhist Holy Scrip- 
tures in the Pali Language, edited by H. Oldenberg, 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Wild’s (Rev. J.) The Future of Israel and Judah, cr. 8vo. 2/ 


Law, 
Masterman’s (W.) Handbook of the Statutes relating to 
Parliamentary Elections in England and Wales, 12mo. 5/ 
Shirley’s (W. 8.) Leading Cases made Easy, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Snow (Thos.) and Winstanley’s (H.) Principal Statutes Con- 
solidated, and General Orders and Rules of Court of the 
Court of Chancery of County Palatine of Lancaster, 30/ 
Todd’s (A.) Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies, 8vo. 21/ cl. 





Fine Art. 
Burnet’s (J.) Treatise on Painting, new and cheaper edition, 
4to. 63/ Rox. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Ginevra and the Duke of Guise, Two Tragedies, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Ode of Life (The), by the Author of ‘ Epic of Hades,’ 12mo. 5/ 
Sharpe’s (C. K.) Ballad Book, 1823, Reprinted, edited by the 
late D. Laing, cr. 8vo. 15/ Rox. 
Sturgis’s (J.) Little Comedies, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Barker (Joseph), Life of, written by Himself, edited by his 
Nephew, John Thomas Barker, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Burrows’s (M.) Imperial England, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
De Rémusat (Madame), Memoirs of, by M. Paul de Rémusat, 
translated by Mrs. C. Hoey and Mr. J. Lillie, Vol. 2, 16/ 
Marvin’s (C.) Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous 
Russian Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans, 
8vo. 18/ cl. 
Pennefather (Rev. W.), Life and Letters of, edited by Rev. 
R. Braithwaite, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography. 
Lakeman’s (Sir 8.) What I saw in Kaffirland, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Curtius’s (G.) The Greek Verb, its Structure and Develop- 
ment, 8vo, 18/ cl. 
Kelly’s Keys to the Classics: Homer’s Odyssey, complete, 
literally translated by R. Mongan, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Science, 
Prantl’s (Dr. K.) An Elementary Text-Book of Botany, the 
translation revised by 8. H. Vines, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Alexander’s (Mrs.) Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Andrews’s (W. P.) Our Scientific Frontier, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Bath’s (Marquis of) Observations on Bulgarian Affairs, 3/6 cl. 
Hatton’s (J.) Three Recruits, and the Girls they left behind 
Them, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Trollope’s (F.) Captain Haverty’s Wooing, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/5 
Warne’s Chandos Library: The Italian Novelists, the Ger- 
man Novelists, the Spanish Novelists, translated from 
the Originals, with Critical and Biographical Notices, 
by T. Roscoe, cr. 8vo. 3/6 each, cl. 
White Month (The), by Author of ‘The Rose Garden,’ &c., 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
White’s (Rev. A.) Sire and Son, a Startling Contrast, 3/6 cl. 
Wylde’s (K.) A Dreamer, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 25/6 cl. 








MILTON NOTES. 
82, St. George’s Square, March 20, 1880, 

T am very glad that Col. Chester says that I 
misunderstood him, and cordially submit my- 
self to his explanation. I, too, may be per- 
mitted to explain that I have not supposed that 
he, any more than myself, was solely or chiefly 
engaged in Milton inquiries, because everybody 
knows the wide range and the valuable results 
of his labours. I did believe that, when he had 
once come upon any discovery of importance, he 
has the tenacity of purpose to pursue it when- 
ever occasion offers. 

It will interest him to know that, since my 
letter to the Atheneewm, I have seen Mr. Scott, 
the Chamberlain of London, who confirms what 
I stated with diffidence—that, if Jeffery died 
intestate, the shares of the orphans could have 
been paid into the Chamber of London, and 
they would have received interest. Mr. Scott is 
to this day the Treasurer of the Orphans, and the 
accounts were deposited in his office until he 
lately transferred about a thousand volumes to 
the new record officer of the Corporation. 

Mr. Scott is of opinion that, if the estate of 
Jeffery were so dealt with, the accounts for the 
several years can be found in the books by any 
one who will give the time to search. 

I am glad to learn that I have not exaggerated 
the importance of this new department of re- 
cord investigation, but the contrary, because it 
not only affords us materials for estates and 
family history and genealogy not to be found 
in the will records, but to so great an extent 
and for so long a period. 

I am obliged, also, to Mr. Warner for correct- 
ing the error as to the ‘‘new” shop of John 
Milton, which comes in support of my conten- 
tion that there was no ‘‘ new” shop. 

Hype CiarkeE. 








WHAT BECOMES OF LOST MANUSCRIPTS? 
Southborough, March 8, 1880. 

In the hope that some of my literary brethren 
may be able to throw some light upon the above 
question I am induced to relate my experiences, 
which I cannot suppose to be singular. Five 
or six years ago I sent a manuscript by post to 
the manager of a London theatre, and never 
have been able to discover that any person saw 
it after it was posted. The manager asserted 





that it never reached him, and I am bound to 
suppose that it never did. Three or four years 
later I posted a manuscript to a gentleman con- 
nected with the newspaper press of Scotland, 
and on subsequently making an inquiry con- 
cerning it was told that it had been mislaid, and 
had probably been sent to the paper-mill as 
waste. Whatever its fate may have been, I 
never heard any more about it. Two months 
ago I posted a manuscript to a publisher, and 
that never reached its intended destination, 
The officials of the postal department are sup- 
posed to be diligently searching for it, but ex- 
perience of their method of investigation assures 
me that I shall never see that manuscript again. 
Their manner of exemplifying ‘‘ how not to do 
it” may be judged from the fact that I wrote 
to Mr. Tilley as soon as I was informed that the 
intending publisher had not received the manu- 
script, and fifteen days afterwards was waited 
upon by a gentleman with a request that I would, 
repeat upon a printed form all the particulars 
which I had already given! Unless the depart- 
ment had the information on a printed form 
they could do nothing, I was told. In about a 
fortnight more I shall probably be told, as be- 
fore, that the packet is not in the post-office, 
either in London or Tunbridge Wells. Of course 
not. But where is it? What becomes of lost 
manuscripts ? Tuomas Frost. 








MR. BUCKLE’S LAST ILLNESS. 
17, Kensington Square, March 20, 1880. 

I am really ashamed to trouble the columns 
of the Athenewm with a controversy of so little 
importance. Mr. Glennie in his last letter con- 
fines his defence to only one point, which may 
be thus defined :— 

1, Was Mr. Buckle on his death-bed when 
Mr. Glennie left him ? 

2. Was there any reason why Mr. Glennie 
should not have remained with Mr. Buckle, 
beyond the fact that by so doing he might not 
have seen Baalbek? 

The first must obviously be answered in the 
affirmative. The second Mr. Glennie himself 
negatives ; unless we adopt a reason he men- 
tions, but disclaims—that he would have lost a 
little money. 

Mr. Glennie wisely points out that we can 
never know that a man is on his death-bed until 
he actually dies. The only question remaining, 
then, is whether Buckle was so ill at the time 
that it became Mr. Glennie’s duty to stay. Of 
this the readers of my ‘Life of Buckle’ can 
judge for themselves. I have shown how ill 
he was for some time before; how, going to 
Damascus, he could hardly sit his horse; how 
he had eaten no solid food from the time he 
left Beyrout until under the doctor’s hands at 
Damascus; how he was suffering from fever and 
diarrhoea ; and how, the day after his arrival, 
he took to his bed, and never rose again. 

Mr. Glennie is not correct in saying that the 
doctor only recognized the fact that Buckle was 
suffering from typhoid fever ‘‘some time” after 
his departure. He certainly recognized it the 
day following, and probably before. According 
to his own account (which seems hardly credible 
in view of his treatment), he recognized the 
fever as typhoid on the 19th: ‘‘ A ma visite du 
19 au matin, le diagnostique ne fut pas difficile ; 
javais & faire & une fiévre typhoide, qui prit 
quelques jours aprés le caractére de nerveuse.” 

Mr. Glennie further accuses me of having 
misrepresented the truth ; and, in an unimpor- 
tant maiter, his charge is just. I wrote 
hurriedly, and, quoting from Mr. Sandwith’s 
letter, omitted to consult my ‘Life of Buckle.’ 
But I have done Mr. Glennie no injustice, as he 
thinks, nor was the part I omitted what he, 
perhaps a little too hastily, assumes. The whole 
quotation from Mr. Sandwith’s letter is as 
follows :—‘‘The following day Mr. Glennie 
came to say that he could not conveniently sta, 
any longer, as he was anxious to see Baalbek 
before quitting Syria, and intended setting out 
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thither at once. He added that he considered 
Mr. Buckle so far better as to justify his leaving 
him. Relieved at hearing a better account, I 
ventured, as soon as Mr. Glennie had left, to 
call at the hotel [and here comes the omitted 
part], which is situated in the street identified 
by antiquarians with that called in the New 
Testament ‘Straight,’ where Paul lodged. I 
found Mr. Buckle in bed, with a worn and 
anxious look,” &c. I myself fell into the error 
of taking the words ‘‘as soon as” literally. 
But, unfortunately for Mr. Glennie, they are 
practically right though literally wrong. In 
another letter Mr. Sandwith writes :—‘‘ On 
Thursday [the 22nd] Mr. Glennie left him 
[Buckle] to return to Beyrout [by Baalbek], and 
when the day following I learnt from Dr. Nicora, 
the medical attendant, that his patient was 
growing worse, I again begged to be allowed 
to see him. On Sunday, the 25th, I received 
Mr. Buckle’s permission to pay him a visit, 
and found him much depressed,” &c, From 
which it is clear that, though Mr. Sandwith did 
not actually see Buckle the day after Mr. 
Glennie’s departure, he heard quite enough 
from the doctor to make him very uneasy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Glennie will pardon me if 
I remark that the intellectual debt he says he 
owes to Buckle need not be a source of uneasi- 
ness, and that the finish of his letter is quite 
worthy of the writer. AuFreD H. Hours. 








JACOBITE CORRESPONDENCE IN 1696. 
Hampstead, March, 1880. 

Amone the correspondence and papers of 
John Ellis, Under-Secretary of State from 
1695 to 1705, lately in the hands of Lord 
Macclesfield, and brought to light by the His- 
torical Records Commission in 1870, is a thin 
folio volume of a hundred pages, consisting 
of letters written from abroad, addressed to 
persons in England, lettered on the back ‘‘ In- 
tercepted Jacobite Letters, a.p. 1696.” It 
consists of two sets of letters, the first from 
Jacobites chiefly residing at St. Germain, and 
the second from nuns in a convent apparently 
at Gravelines. Among the former are five 
letters relating to the death and will of William 
Herbert, first Marquis of Powis, who died at 
St. Germain, June 2nd, 1696. The first of 
these letters is merely a short note, dated 
Nov. 21st, 1696, unsigned, but written by John 
Daniel, a servant of Lord Powis, to the eldest 
daughter of his master, Mary, second wife of 
Francis Browne, fourth Viscount Montagu, of 
Cowdray, near Midhurst, in Sussex, and begging 
her to give the enclosed letters to her brother, 
William Herbert, Viscount Montgomery, after- 
wards second Marquis of Powis, whom he calls 
by the pseudonym of Mr. William Sibson. The 
envelope bears the private seal of Queen Mary 
Beatrice, wife of James II. The second letter 
is from the same J. Daniel to his young master, 
of the same date as No. 1, and addressed to Mr. 
Sibson. It speaks of the viscount’s ill health 
and of the late marquis as Mr. Lucas, and ends 
by an allusion to his youngest sister, Lady 
Lucy Herbert, a nun at Bruges. The third 
epistle is a holograph one, but unsigned, from 
Queen Mary Beatrice herself to Lord Mont- 
gomery, and, having never been published, is of 
great interest. It is as follows :— 
: “* Nou: the 14. 

** Tt has not been without a great deel of con- 
straint to myself that i haue thus long forboren 
writting to you. Nothing but the fear of doing 
you harme could haue kept me from doing it, at 
a time, when mor then euer you deserue it of 
me and that indeed should keep me still: but 
‘that’ hearing that seuerall I’rs haue gott safe 
to you this way, i do hope this will haue the 
same good fortune, and therfor i uenture to tell 
you, that my partner and i haue been, and are 
still in the greatest concerne imagineable for 
your sicknesse, and tho wee are in hopes that 
the remedys you take, will keep you out of 





danger, yett wee can not be at ease, nor free 
from fears, when wee think of your condition, 
nor is ther anything wee would not do to mend 
it, wee haue also shared with you in the losse 
of your father, in whom my partner has lost 
a most honest zealous seruant and i a most 
faithfull friend ; i haue seen with som trouble 
a l’re from you upon this subiect, in which you 
seem to beleeue that you haue been forgott and 
euen iniured in your affaires hear, but i hope 
that has been only a flying thought, for if other- 
ways i must call it a wrong iudgment and you 
will find it so, when you are truly informed of 
all that has passt, which no man can do so well 
as your father’s ghostly father, which is the 
same that my partner has, and who’s word upon 
mine you may take, i haue therfor desired him 
to giue you an account of what matters of fact 
he knows and the rest will be giuen you b 
others next post. i send his l’re enclosed wit 
this, and i hope it will gett safe to you, in the 
meane time i coniure you to beleeue, that wher- 
euer i am i shall suffer no wrong to be don to 
you, but shall euer procure you all the good 
1 can, as to the personal estate your father left 
it is all in the hands you desired it should be 
kept whicch my partner and i had ordered euen 
befor wee heard you desired it, excepting a few 
things your sister has borrowed to make use of 
in the conuent wher she now liues, whicch i am 
sure you would not haue refused her had you 
been hear yourself, and the twoo wills are in the 
ghostly father’s hands as your father himself 
desired, wher i can assure you, they are as safe, 
as in your owne; i haue taken the peines to 
enter in this detaille, to remooue any iealousy 
that you might haue had of your friends hear, 
whicch i think are all uery trew and sincere to 
you ; iam sure i can answer for myself, that 
i haue all the esteem, and friendship for you that 
you can desire, and that you haue so well 
deserued from me, i can answer as much for my 
partner. i putt this note in the long I’re, and 
seale with the little seale that i beleeue you will 
remember.” 


The fourth letter, addressed to Mr. Sibson, 
and dated Nov. 14th, 1696, is signed ‘‘ff. Long.” 
It appears to be from the father confessor of 
James II. to Lord Montgomery. It consists 
wholly of a vindication of his conduct with 
regard to the will of Lord Powis and its dis- 
positions in favour of Lady Lucy Herbert, his 
youngest daughter, the nun at Bruges. The 
fifth and last of the enclosures, dated Nov. 16th 
and unsigned, but written by Mrs. Grif, house- 
keeper to the late marquis, has no address, but 
is evidently intended for Lord Montgomery. It 
informs him that she had allowed his last letter 
to be read by the ex-queen and her husband, 
who had read it to their father confessor, and 
that the said father confessed he had the mar- 
quis’s two wills, and would furnish copies for 
her to send. She then proceeds to give hima 
brief inventory of the plate, jewels, household 
linen, and books left by his father, and furnishes 
him with an account of his father’s last illness 
and place of burial, and his desire to see his 
heir. The present condition of his domestics is 
alluded to, and the wish of James II. that the 
young lord should visit him; and the letter con- 
cludes with the account of the sums of money 
left to the Church by his father for the repose 
of his soul. The second set of letters spoken 
of above, viz., those from nuns at Gravelines 
to their relations in England, give details of 
their daily life and pursuits, and are especially 
interesting for their allusions to the confessional 
and their father confessors. 

Epwarp Scorr. 








NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
Naples, March 15, 1880. 
Tue name of Petrucelli della Gattina, whe in 
the last days of the Bourbons was an exile in 
England, is known to many of your readers. As 
a writer of brilliant and incisive articles for the 





press he is warmly appreciated by Italians, and 
since his return to his native country he has 
been elected a Deputy of Parliament. Madame 
Petrucelli della Gattina, English by birth, also 
aspires to literary honours. ‘‘ An enthusiastic 
admirer of Darwin,” says the Pungolo, ‘“‘she has 
devoted herself to the study of natural science 
in preference to social science, and is now em- 
bodying her creeds and her theories in a series 
of popular tales, which delight and amuse and 
sometimes instruct.” Our author writes her 
tales in English for the English, whilst her 
husband translates them and adapts them for 
Italians. 

Her first tale, entitled ‘ Willy: Romanzo della. 
Signora Maude P. della Gattina,’ shows that she 
has little esteem for the “biped man, and yet. 
less for the biped woman.” She believes that. 
‘beasts are far superior to man, capable of 
greater affection, and incapable of duplicity, less. 
sluggish, and, in some cases, much cleaner in 
their habits than human beings,” a belief which 
there can be no difficulty in accepting in Naples. 

All the characters introduced in the tales are 
animals, and through them she imparts much 
amusing information. To the Neapolitan public 
they will be very likely to produce much profit, 
and will prove an invaluable aid to our Zoofila 
Society, by showing the great demands which 
animals, as contradistinguished from Christians, 
have on the sympathy and respect of man. 
Every brute in Italy who maltreats his beast. 
alleges as his excuse that it is not a Cristiano. 
Madame P. della Gattina in her tales shows that. 
man is often the greater brute of the two. 

Miss Minnie Hauk, in whom all of the Anglo- 
Saxon race must feel an interest, has this week 
made a successful début at the Bellini Theatre. 
She made her appearance in ‘ Mignon,’ and was 
encored in several parts, as in the ‘‘ Duetto 
delle Rondinelle” in the first act, and the 
“*Styrienne”” in the second. ‘It was not an 
easy thing,” says the critic, “‘to applaud in the 
same theatre where ‘Mignon’ had been in- 
terpreted by Lablache and Galli-Marié......The 
greatest value of the applause consisted in this, 
that Miss Hauk, whilst struggling with dear 
reminiscences, evoked them without succumb- 
ing to the emotions which they awaken...... 
She has a warm, sonorous, vigorous, and 
most beautiful voice in the base and medial 
notes ; in the acute notes it is less spontaneous. 
and somewhat hard...... To us she appeared to be: 
a singer of serious opera and grand scenas, for 
which she has a powerful voice and an impas- 
sioned accent. Miss Hauk has an attractive 
person, and both as an actress and a singer 
would be greatly superior to what she is were: 
she to correct a little her method of singing, by 
rendering it sweeter, more insinuating, more 
caressing, and were she to spare her throat a. 
little more.” H. W. 








SANSKRIT TEXTS DISCOVERED IN JAPAN. 
Oxford, March 22, 1880. 

Ir never rains but it pours. Hardly had I 
read my paper at the Royal Asiatic Society on. 
the one Sanskrit text, the Sukhavati-vydha,, 
which had been sent to me from Japan by the 
Rev. Shuntai Ishikawa, when the full report of 
the meeting which you published in the Athe- 
neum of February 21st brought me numerous. 
letters both from scholars and travellers. One 
of these letters, signed by the well-known 
initials ‘‘H. Y.,” appeared in your number of 
February 28th, and drew attention to the bright 
sides of Japanese Buddhism, which seemed to 
have been too much ignored in my paper. All 
I can say in reply is that Iam quite willing to 
see good in everything; but when the old is 
better than the new, as it certainly is in the 
case of Buddhism, surely we should all wish for 
a reform, i.e., for a return to the old, original, 
and simple teaching of the Royal Prince of 
Kapilavastu. 

Among the letters addressed to me on the 
subject of Sanskrit MSS. in Japan, the most. 
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important came from Mr. A. Wylie. He wrote 
to me on the 3rd of March that he had brought 
a number of Sanskrit-Chinese books from Japan, 
and he afterwards kindly sent them to me to 
examine. They were of the same appearance 
and character as the Sanskrit-Chinese dictionary 
which Dr. Edkins had lent me, and as the 
Sukhavati-vyiha which I had received from 
Japan. But with the exception of a collection 
of invocations, called the Vagra-stitra, and the 
short and imperfect Pragiid-hridaya-stitra, they 
contained no continuous texts. The books were 
all intended to teach the Sanskrit alphabet, and 
every possible and impossible combination of the 
Devanagari letters, and that was all. Still, so large 
a number of elementary books, written for the 
sole purpose of teaching the Sanskrit alphabet, 
augurs well for the existence of Sanskrit texts. 

Nay, there is some evidence now that the 
Buddhist temples in Japan are still in posses- 
sion of some of the original palm-leaf MSS. 
brought from India to China and Japan, of 
which hitherto no trace whatsoever could be 
discovered. Among the books sent me by Mr. 
Wylie there was a second Chinese-Sanskrit- 
Japanese vocabulary, of which Mr. Kasawara 
has given me the following account :—‘ This 
vocabulary is called ‘A Thousand Sanskrit and 
Chinese Words,’ and is said to have been arranged 
by I-sing, who left China for India 671 a.p., about 
twenty-seven years after Hiouen-thsang’s return 
to China, and who is best known as the author 
of a book called ‘ Nan-hae-ki-kwei-chou’en,’ on 
the manners and customs of the Indian Bud- 
dhists at that time. This vocabulary was brought 
from China to Japan by Zikaku, a Japanese 
priest, who went to China in 838 and returned 
in 847. At the end of the book it is stated that 
in the year 884 another Japanese priest, of the 
name of Rioyu, copied that vocabulary from a 
text in the possession of a priest called Yaikai. 
This was published in the year 1727 by a priest 
called Yiankumyo, and it is this edition which 
Mr. Wylie brought with him from Japan. In 
the preface to this edition occurs the follow- 
ing highly important passage :—‘ In the temple 
Horiuji, in Yamato, there are _ treasured 
Pragnipiramita - hridaya-sitram and Sonsho- 
dharani, written on two palm-leaves, handed 
down from Central India; and, at the end of 
these, fourteen letters of the ‘‘Siddha” (the 
Sanskrit alphabet) are written. In the present 
edition of the vocabulary the alphabet is in imi- 
tation of that of the palm-leaves, except such 
forms of letters as cannot be distinguished from 
those prevalent among the scriveners at the 
present day.’” 

Here, therefore, we have clear evidence that 
the original Sanskrit MSS. were carefully pre- 
served in the temples of Japan, and that so late 
as the year 1727 palm-leaves containing the 
text of Buddhist Saitras in Sanskrit were to be 
seen in the temple of Horiuji. That temple, I 
am told, is still in existence. It is in the town 
of Tatsuta, in the province of Yamato, near 
Kyoto, the western capital. Surely it would not 
be difficult for a native or European scholar in 
Japan to visit that temple, to explore its library, 
and to let us know what treasures it contains. 

F. Max MU.ter. 











Literary Gossip. 

A Worpswortn Crus is in process of 
formation. Its object, of course, is the 
investigation of the text and chronology of 
the poems, and of the localities with which 
they are associated. It is proposed, too, 
that an annual meeting shall be held, in 
order to study and explore the scenery de- 
scribed in the poems. The annual subscrip- 
tion will be limited to the moderate sum of 
two and sixpence. 


M. Renan will arrive in London at the 
beginning of next week. 





Messrs. CassetL & Co. have been en- 
trusted with the publication of a political 
work by Louis Kossuth, the chief interest of 
which centres in the fact that it gives the 
details of the alleged understanding between 
England, the Emperor Napoleon, and Count 
Cavour, during the important period when 
the Italian kingdom was being established. 
The work will be shortly ready for publica- 
tion. 

Miss Mary Rosryson, author of ‘A Hand- 
ful of Honeysuckles,’ has in the press a 
translation of the Hippolytus of Euripides. 
It will be published by Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 


Fromthe recent Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion list it appears that four senior girls at- 
tained a first class, each from a different town 
and school, and all distinguished in English 
studies. Thirty-nine senior girls were in the 
second class. Among the junior girls thirty- 
six were in the first division, five of whom 
came from Milton Mount College, Gravesend, 
and four from Notting Hill High School. A 
single distinction in mathematics is found in 
the first class of girls, and it is that of Miss 
J. M. Aldis, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who has 
attained distinction also in Latin and French. 
Miss R. B. Horsley, a pupil of Notting Hill 
High School, has achieved distinction in six 
sections: religious, English, French, Ger- 
man, zoology, and drawing; Miss J. C. 
Fortey, of Highgate, has earned five dis- 
tinctions. 

Dr. Grore Branves, the author of ‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield: a Study,’ which we recently 
reviewed, requests us to make public the 
following. On the publication of the English 
version of his book he received a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, calling his attention to 
two mistakes which he alleges the author 
has committed, and which he requests him 
to correct as publicly as they have been 
made. Mr. Gladstone avers that he has 
never, as quoted by Dr. Brandes (p. 308), 
called Lord Beaconsfield ‘‘a foreigner with 
not a drop of English blood in his veins,” 
and he further protests against the state- 
ment (p. 3808) that he (Mr. Gladstone) 
‘‘has treated the continued connexion of 
the colonies with the mother country as 
a matter of indifference.” In reply, Dr. 
Brandes states that about a year ago he 
copied the first sentence from some English 
report of a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s, but 
at this moment he is unable to quote his 
authority, and therefore, on the strength 
of Mr. Gladstone’s denial, he is willing to 
declare his quotation to be incorrect. With 
regard to the second point, Dr. Brandes 
is not disposed to recall his sentence uncon- 
ditionally. The phrase is certainly not 
exactly rendered from the German, which 
reads ‘‘als fast gleichgiiltige Sache,” that 
is to say, “‘almost as a matter of indiffer- 
ence.” He did not mean to say, and he has 
never asserted,that Mr.Gladstone ever directly 
uttered such sentimentsasona certain occasion 
were expressed by his colleague, the Colonial 
Secretary under Lord Palmerston’s ministry, 
who said ‘‘that he should witness a dissolu- 
tion of the tie between the mother country 
and Canada with the utmost cheerfulness ”’; 
but he wished to convey the idea that such 
actions as the cession of the Ionian Islands 
at his instance, and the policy of Mr. Glad- 
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symptoms of a propensity, so it seems to Dr. 
Brandes, to regard the close connexion of 
the colonies with England as a second-rate 
question. Dr. Brandes admits that he may 
have worded his opinion too strongly, and 
the translator has made it still stronger, but 
he nevertheless continues in the belief that 
his opinion itself is correct. 

Dr. Branves would further like to point 
out some errors of understanding made by 
the translator. Thus he never wrote that 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis had contributed 6007. 
to Mr. Disraeli’s expenses as a candidate, but 
that he had done so for his own election. 
Neither did he state that the Tory pro- 
tectionists had “‘ fallen ” with Peel, but that 
they had ‘fallen out” with him. Nor did 
he assert that Lord Beaconsfield had “ attri- 
buted” the efforts of Italy for her unity 
to the interests of the Catholic powers in 
securing the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope, but he meant they would be wrecked 
by these interests. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Bret Harte has 
been appointed United States Consul at 
Glasgow. 

Tue Rassegna Settimanale of March 20th 
prints five hitherto unpublished letters of 
John Stuart Mill, addressed to Prof. Villari, 
of Florence. ‘The letters, which,-with one 
exception, are written in French, all treat 
of the question of Italian liberty and unity, 
the earliest bearing date 1857, when this 
question first agitated Europe, the last, dated 
1866, dealing with the project of reclaiming 
Venice. All the letters show the keen and 
sympathetic interest felt by Mill in the 
struggles of the Italians to obtain freedom. 

Tue authorities of the University of Aber- 
deen have been stimulated by the recent im- 
provements in the universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh to issue a report on certain 
changes and extensions considered desir- 
able for their institution. Not only do they 
urge the external improvement of Marischal 
College, the establishment of a botanical 
garden, and the endowment of lectureships 
and higher scholarships, but they also advise 
the foundation of several new chairs, such 
as English Literature, History, and Patho- 
logical Anatomy. 

Historrans of East Anglia will be glad 
to hear of a newly acquired MS. in the 
British Museum, containing the rules for 
the discipline of the Walloon Church at 
Norwich in 1589, with numerous signatures 
of the ministers, deacons, and members of 
the congregation, entitled ‘‘ Police et dis- 
cipline Ecclesiasticque obseruee es Eglises 
de la langue francoise recoeuillies En ce 
Royaume d’Angleterre soubz la protection 
de la Serenissime Royne Elizabeth Que 
Dieu conserue en toute heureuse prosperité.” 

Tue Swedish poetess Tekla Knis died in 
the lunatic asylum at Wexid, where she 
had been confined for eleven years, on the 
10th inst., in her sixty-fifth year. She is 
best remembered by her saga of ‘Ragnar 
Lodbrok,’ which appeared in 1851. 

Mr. Epwarp Brapzsury has in prepara- 
tion a series of papers on the unexplored 
parts of the Peak district, embracing the 
wild, poetical solitudes of Derbyshire, 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire, and including 
the Roches, Lud Church, Kinderscout, 


stone’s ministry towards the colonies, were | Combs Moss, the valley of the Goyt, and 
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other ‘‘ beauty-spots,” which are compara- 
tively terr@ incognite to the tourist. 

Pror. Sacuauv has been attacked and 
plundered at Mardin, near Mosul. 

Tue Rev. T. E. Gibson, of Birkdale, 
Lancashire, is engaged in the editorship 
of ‘A Cavalier’s Note-Book,’ which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 
Mr. Gibson rendered valuable assistance to 
the editor in the concluding volume of the 
recently published edition of Baines’s ‘ Lan- 
cashire.’ 

Tuer Rey. William Horne, of Dundee, has 
in the press a volume on ‘ Religious Life 
and Thought,’ treating of the moral ideas 
in religion, the historical character of re- 
ligious conceptions, and the science of 
religion. Mr. Horne is Examiner in Philo- 
sophy in the University of St. Andrews, and 
is the author of a work entitled ‘Reason 
and Revelation.’ 

Ar a recent meeting of the Hull Literary 
Club, Mr. John Cook read a paper on ‘ The 
History of the Hull Charterhouse,’ an in- 
stitution which was founded by Sir Michael 
de la Pole in 1384. It has been decided to 
issue the paper in book form, as it contains 
information not ineluded in the local his- 
tories. 

Mr. Cartes Tomurson, F.R.S., will give 
the Barlow Lectures, twelve in number, this 
year at University College, Gower Street. 
His subject is the ‘ Paradiso,’ and he com- 
mences on April 21st. The lectures will be 
given on Wednesdays and Fridays, at 3 p.m. 
Prof. Beal will deliver two lectures on the 
method of Buddha’s teaching, as exhibited 
in the ‘ Vinaya Pitakam,’ on Tuesday, April 
27th, and Thursday, April 29th, at 3 p.m. 

Some time ago we mentioned the attempt 
that was being made at Cambridge to draw 
the attention of teachers to the principles and 
practice of their profession. Mr. Fitch’s course 
of lectures, which has just terminated, has 
been well attended by exactly the class for 
whom the lectures were designed, viz., by 
undergraduates and other members of the 
University who are looking forward to be- 
coming masters in the great schools; and 
Mr. Fitch’s course will be succeeded in the 
Easter term by another by Mr. J. Ward, a 
Fellow of Trinity, who is to lecture on mental 
philosophy in its special bearing on educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Rusxry has recommenced his ‘ Fors 
Clavigera.’ He speaks of completing the 
series for this year, and then, after the issue 
of a thin volume of indices, he may pos- 
sibly discontinue the publication. 

Tue Russian journal Old and New Russia 
says that the valuable library of the late 
Count Gregory Stroganov has been pre- 
sented by his son to the University of Tomsk, 
in Siberia. 

Messrs. Grirritn & Farran have in the 
press a new work by Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards, entitled ‘Six Life Studies of 
Famous Women.’ Among the six are 
Fernan Caballero (the Spanish novelist), 
A. Tinné (the African explorer), Caroline 
Herschel, and Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. The 
same publishers will bring out soon a work 
we have already announced, ‘ The Folk-lore 
of Shakespeare,’ by the Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, author of ‘ British Popular Customs.’ 


Messrs. SonnEnscHEIN & ALLEN will pub- 








lish next week a ‘Student’s Manual of 
Psychology and Ethics,’ by Mr. F. Ryland, 
designed specially for the London B.A. and 
B.Se. examinations. 


Dvrine the past year sixty-five children 
were under instruction at the school, in 
Fitzroy Square, of that useful educational 
society, the Association for the Oral Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb; nine new pupils 
were admitted, and nearly as many have 
left, from various causes. The annual ex- 
amination of the pupils was held at Gros- 
venor House on Thursday, the 18th of 
March. 


Tre death is announced of Mr. Kenelm 
Digby, author of ‘Evenings on the Thames’ 
and other works; also the decease of J. J. 
Weber, the Leipzig publisher. 

WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE has been 
so favourite a subject for disquisition by 
learned Germans that one is not surprised 
to hear of a ‘Studie zur Geschichte der 
Walther-Forschung,’ by W. Leo, published 
at Vienna. A similar book, devoted to 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, has been pub- 
lished at Berlin by Dr. Boetticher, ‘ Die 
Wolfram-Literatur seit Lachmann.’ The 
Allgemeine Zeitung in noticing these books 
also mentions the third volume of Freybe’s 
‘ Altdeutscher Leben,’ and the second and 
last volume of the ‘Sagen, Miirchen und 
Gebriiuche aus Mecklenburg,’ edited by 
Prof. Bartsch. 

M. Pavrt Lacrorx has added to the 
‘Collection des Conteurs Francais” the 
second and last volume of his edition of 
the ‘Heptaméron,’ and to the ‘Chefs- 
d’(Euvre Inconnus” ‘Les Aventures du 
Faux Chevalier de Warwick.’ The Société 
des Bibliophiles Bretons has just issued 
‘La Commission Brutus-Magnier 4 Rennes,’ 
by Hippolyte de la Grimaudiére, and ‘ Le 
Roman d’Aquin, ou la Conqueste de la Bre- 
taigne par le Roy Charlemaigne: Chanson 
de Geste du XIT° Siecle,’ edited by F. Joiion 
des Longrais. According to the Revue 
Critique, M. G. de Chénier, who died lately, 
has left behind him large materials for an 
edition of the prose works of André Chénier. 








SCIENCE 


—_—_—— 


Metallurgy: the Art of extracting Metals from 
their Ores. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
(Murray.) 

Tuts, the first part of the fourth volume on 

metallurgy which Dr. Perey has produced, 

is devoted to Silver and Gold. The second 
part, which will treat chiefly of the latter 
metal, is far advanced, a portion being 
already in type. The previous volumes 

were: 1. Fuel, Fire Clay, Copper, Zinc, &c., 

which has passed into a second edition ; 2. 

Iron and Steel; 3. Lead, including desilver- 

ization; and we understand there will be 

a fifth volume, which will complete the 

work. 

When it is remembered that the value of 
the mineral productions of the United King- 
dom amounted in 1878 to 67,339,2817., and 
that our imports of mineral ores and regulus, 
exclusive of iron, had an estimated value of 
9,000,000/. sterling, it will be obvious that 
a thoroughly searching scientific examina- 
tion of all our metallurgical processes be- 
comes imperative, if we are to obtain 





economically, by smelting, the metals which 
they contain. 

The consciousness of this want induced Dr. 
Percy to devote a considerable amount of 
attention to the art of extracting metals 
from their ores, and of adapting them to the 
various purposes of manufacture. About 
thirty years since he commenced an investi- 
gation which was intended to be thorough, 
and during all that time this inquiry has been 
growing under his hands, and each of the 
volumes which he has published bears wit- 
ness to his industry, and exhibits an enor- 
mous amount of original investigation. Few 
persons who are not in some way or other 
connected with metallurgical processes are 
aware of the extremely delicate manipula- 
tions which are required to produce metals 
sufficiently pure to meet the necessities of 
manufacture. It is in these points especially 
that the works of Dr. Percy excel any that 
have been hitherto produced. Every pro- 
blem has been submitted tothe most search- 
ing experimental examination, and frequently 
new and most valuable results have been 
obtained. As an example of this we have 
only to refer to the volume now before us. 
In 1870 the ‘ Metallurgy of Lead, including 
Desilverization and Cupellation,’ was pub- 
lished. This convinced the author that an 
extension of the inquiry into the processes 
by which silver was obtained from its 
various ores was required. ‘Ten years have, 
therefore, been devoted to an examination 
of all the processes of asseying, of liquation, 
and of amalgamation. The results of that 
inquiry are contained in this volume of 
700 pages, and another is promised, in which 
the kindred subject, gold, is to be similarly 
treated. 

The quantity of silver produced annually 
in the world amounts to not less than 
6,000,000 lb. troy, and that of gold may 
be estimated at more than 600,000 lb. 
troy; the value of the silver being above 
16,000,000/., and that of the gold not less 
than 28,000,000/. The labour expended in 
mining for the silver ore in the deep recesses 
of the mountains, and that which is devoted 
to the washing of alluvial deposits—the relics 
of the cataclysms of former ages—and to 
the tedious exploration of quartz reefs, re- 
present a vast expenditure of vital effort. 
Even then we have still to draw upon the 
trained skill of the metallurgist before either 
gold or silver becomes fitted for use or 
ornament. 

It is this trained skill which it is especially 
the purpose of technical science teaching 
to encourage. Although the land echoes 
with the sound of science teaching and of 
technological instruction, it is a curious 
fact that neither the one nor the other is 
properly appreciated by those to whom the 
improvement of the people is committed. 
Science is too commonly thought to be a 
grasping at hypothetical shadows, rather 
than what it really is or should be, a cau- 
tious soliciting of Nature to reveal the 
secrets of her phenomena; and technical 
training is interpreted to be a system of 
preaching the recondite studies of — 
mental philosophers, instead of teaching 
the developed truths of induction and their 
direct applications as means for improving 
the processes of art and manufacture, to 
the extent of producing new results or of 
economizing old ones. 
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Pure science has given us a knowledge 
of the laws by which the disturbances 
called electrical are established; and it 
has shown how electric excitation may be 
converted into luminous manifestations or 
calorific power. Technical science then 
takes up the matter, and applies this power 
as a means for communicating thought over 
earth and under ocean, as a source of 
illumination for our thoroughfares and halls, 
and as a medium for conveying audible 
sounds through space, almost irrespective 
of distance. 

Dr. Percy is an eminent example of the 
best kind of technical instructor. He was 
trained in a school of exact science. Ori- 
ginally he distinguished himself as a phy- 
sician and an experimental physiologist; but 
during his residence in Birmingham he 
became attached to the pursuit of metallur- 
gical inquiry; and on the opening of the 
Museum of Practical Geology in 1851, he 
did not hesitate to abandon a prominent 
position in the medical profession in order 
to follow the bent of his inclinations in 
organizing and teaching metallurgy. Up 
to the present time his class has been the 
only one in this country devoted to adequate 
metallurgical inquiry. For nearly thirty 
years Dr. Percy has pursued his career in 
his laboratory, making the most exhaustive 
analytical investigations. Session after ses- 
sion he has delivered not merely stereotyped 
courses of lectures, but lectures imparting 
new knowledge, the result of his constant and 
systematic studies. He has thus trained as 
eminent a body of specialists as have ever 
been produced in any school in any country. 
There is abundant evidence of this in the 
volume before us, and in the names of his 
friends and coadjutors, Snelus, Roberts, 
Tookey, Dick, Weston, and others, all old 
pupils, whose assistance in this volume has 

een most fully acknowledged. But what has 
been hisreward? It is with shame and indig- 
nation that inthe preface tothis volume will be 
read Dr. Percy’s remarks on the resignation 
of his position as Lecturer on Metallurgy in 
the Royal School of Mines. He rejoices in 
a freedom which places more time at his 
disposal, and he hopes speedily to complete 
his task. But he betrays the pang which 
this separation occasions him. Such a man 
should never have been subjected to the 
necessity of resigning a position which he 
had made especially his own. Consolation 
may, however, be found in the certainty of 
its being universally felt, if not openly 
said, that a serious mistake has been 
made, and that the Department of Science 
and Art has dealt a severe blow to technical 
teaching in this country. 








THE INSCRIPTIONS OF TAIF. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, March 20, 1880. 

No one who has visited the first cataract can 
have a moment’s doubt of the Egyptian origin 
of the interesting inscriptions discovered by 
Prof. Robertson Smith and published in the 
Athenewm of to-day. The granite boulders in 
the neighbourhood of Assuan are covered with 
sculptures and inscriptions hammered out of the 
surface of the rock, like those of Taif, and 
executed in a similar style. Prof. Robertson 
Smith has drawn attention to the Egyptian 
‘character of the sitting figure ; the arrangement 
of the characters in vertical lines is equally 
Egyptian, and, what is more, the characters 
themselves are Egyptian also. They are a 





species of hieratic, but it is hieratic which is 
passing into demotic. My scanty knowledge of 
old Egyptian will not allow me to make out 
more than that they contain proper names and 
addresses to the Sun-god ; but complete trans- 
lations will doubtless be furnished by Dr. 
Birch and other masters of the ancient Egyp- 
tian language. 

The resemblance of some of the characters to 
those of the Himyaritic alphabet makes me ask 
whether, as in Coptic, some of the Himyaritic 
letters have not been borrowed from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. If so, we should be 
able to account for the difficulty experienced by 
palzographers in tracing certain of the Him- 
yaritic letters to their supposed prototypes in 
the Phcenicio-Aramzan alphabet. 

A. H. Sayce. 





AN UNRECORDED INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
FARADAY. 
Patent Office. 
I BELIEVE that the incident related in the 
following letter, which appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle of April 12th, 1817, has not been 
recorded by any of Faraday’s biographers :— 
“*Sir,—You will think with me, no doubt, 
it is right the public should be informed with 
what an inconsiderate and undue stretch of 
power the Secretary for the Home Department 
is applying the Act for the Suppression of Il- 
legal Assemblies, when, on Wednesday evening 
last, the London Philosophical Society in Dor- 
set Street, a very old-established Society, was 
prevented disseminating information by a lecture 
on chemistry, which was to have been delivered 
by Mr. Ferriday, Assistant Demonstrator at the 
Royal Institution, to the great disappointment 
of many persons who attended, and to whom it 
was explained that the Secretary of State would 
not grant permission.—Yours, as. We" 
Although the name is misspelt, there can be 
no doubt about the identity of the individual, 
and I have ascertained that Faraday was actually 
engaged in delivering a course of lectures on 
chemistry at the Philosophical Society at the 
time. There was, perhaps, some excuse for 
the authorities, as the country was in a very 
disturbed condition ; incendiary fires were not 
uncommon, and there were rumours of secret 
societies, whose members were bound together 
by terrible oaths ; but Faraday in the character 
of a conspirator, haranguing a body of “‘ seditious 
persons,” is indeed difficult to imagine. How- 
ever, the philosopher had his revenge, for the 
time came when ministers were glad to consult 
him, and even to sit at his feet at the Royal 
Institution. RicuarD B. Prosser. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Some additional particulars have been received 
from the Cape respecting the southern comet, 
for our knowledge of which we shall probably 
have to rely entirely upon the observations made 
in that hemisphere. Mr. Gill remarks that 
having caught it by the tail he could only hold it 
in that way for some days, the nucleus not being 
seen until the 8th of February, and then only 
for a few minutes, through cloud; even when 
seen it was ‘‘a very poor affair, a faint nebulous 
thing, not at all worthy of so fine a tail.” 
According to approximate elements determined 
from the observations made at the Cape, it 
would appear that the comet had already passed 
its perihelion on the 27th of January. 

The small planet discovered by Prof. Peters, 
at Clinton, on February 16th, has been named 
by him Lila, That discovery was the forty- 
fourth of the kind made by that diligent and 
successful observer, all which are now named. 
For these so numerous additions to the known 
bodies of the solar system (eight of which were 
found last year) the French Academy of Sciences 
has recently awarded to Prof. Peters their 
Lalande prize. The Valz prize was at the 
same time awarded to Prof. Trouvelot, for his 
excellent descriptive works, made at Cambridge, 





U.S., on the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
The Academy also calls attention to the 
desirability of having, as soon as possible, fresh 
tables of the motions of the satellites of Jupiter, 
the existing tables (by Damoiseau) being affected 
with errors which sometimes cause the predicted 
times of the eclipses of the fourth satellite to be 
as much as a quarter of an hour too soon or 
too late. The Academy therefore proposes the 
Damoiseau prize for a revision of the theory of 
the satellites and the construction of new tables 
of their movements. The value of the prize is 
extended to ten thousand francs ; and an “‘ en- 
couragement” of one thousand francs has been 
adjudged to M. Souillart, Professor in the 
Faculty of Sciences at Lille, for his labours on a 
part of the question, and a paper he has sent to 
the Academy on the subject. 

MM. Houzeau and Lancaster, the Director 
and the Librarian of the Royal Observatory of 
Brussels, are about to publish, in sections, a 
‘ Bibliographie Générale d’Astronomie,’ which 
is intended to contain a complete catalogue of 
all astronomical works, papers, and observations 
up to the present year. It is to appear in sheets 
of sixteen pages or thirty-two columns, and we 
need hardly say we wish the authors every suc- 
cess in so useful a design. 

The writer of an article on Halley in the 
Journal of Science for February, to which we 
adverted on the 14th of that month, has referred 
to our remarks in the March number of the 
Journal, and explained that he had reason to 
judge that ‘‘a former and early friendship had 
existed between Flamsteed and Halley.” It 
must ever be a matter of regret to all lovers of 
science that that friendship did not always con- 
tinue. To ourselves the correspondence un- 
earthed by the late Mr. Baily forms one of the 
most painful parts of astronomical literature, 
nor are we disposed to lay all the blame upon 
Halley, who, in writing to Flamsteed under 
date June 23rd, 1711, subscribed himself ‘‘ Your 
quondam friend, and not yet profligate enemy 
(as you call me).” It having been unearthed, 
we cannot help hoping that further light may 
yet be thrown upon it. We beg to assure the 
writer of the able article in the Journal of Science 
that we fully coincide with him in his wish 
to attract more notice to the memory of the 
great Edmund Halley, whose reputation is dear 
to all astronomers. 

Mr. H. Pratt has made a new determination 
of the time of rotation of the planet Jupiter by 
means of observations of the remarkable red 
spot which appeared last summer near the 
middle of the great white belt on the south of 
the equatorial zone. He followed it until 
December, and obtained a large number of 
observations of the time of transit of the middle 
of the spot across Jupiter’s central meridian, 
by making micrometer measures of the distances 
of the ends of the spot from the east and west 
limbs of the planet. The whole period em- 
braced in the observations includes 321 rotations 
of the planet, and from their accord Mr. Pratt 
concludes that the spot was without variable 
proper motion. It is probable, therefore, that 
his result, 9" 55™ 33°-91 of mean solar time, is 
a very near approximation to the true time of 
Jupiter’s rotation. Previous determinations 
differ from each other by several seconds; of 
course the observations were affected by the 
proper motion, if there were such, of the spots 
used. Sir George (then Professor) Airy, from 
observations of a spot made at Cambridge in 
1834 and 1835, deduced 9" 55™ 21*°3 ; the late 
Prof. Midler, from observations of the same 
spot at Dorpat, made it 9" 55™ 30°; Dr. Julius 
Schmidt, Director of the Observatory at Athens, 
has made on separate occasions two determina- 
tions, amounting respectively to 9" 55™ 29* and 
95 55™ 468, 

Dr. Valentiner, Director of the Observatory 
at Mannheim, has officially announced that, by 
order of the Baden Grand Ducal Government, 
the Observatory has been transferred from 
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Mannheim to Carlsruhe. The change will, 
perhaps, not affect the astronomical results, 
which may be expected to accrue as quietly as 
hithertc. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoYAL.— March 18.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘On the Structure 
of the Immature Ovarian Ovum in the Common 
Fowl and in the Rabbit, with Observations on the 
Mode of Formation of the discus proligerus in the 
Rabbit, and of the Ovarial Glands or “ Egg-Tubes”’ 
in the Dog,’ by Prof. Schiifer,—‘ Researches into the 
Colouring Matters of Human Urine, with an Account 
of the Separation of Urobilin,’ by Dr. M‘Munn,— 
* On the Analytical Expressions which give the His- 
tory of a Fluid Planet of small Viscosity, attended 
by a Single Satellite,’ by Mr. G. H. Darwin,—‘ On the 
Modifications of the Spectrum of Potassium which 
are effected by the Presence of Phosphoric Acid, 
and on the Inorganic Bases and Salts which are 
found in Combination with Educts of the Brain,’ by 
Dr. Thudichum,— On Magnetic Circuits in Dynamo- 


'* and Magneto- Electric Machines,’ No. IL, by Lord 


Elphinstone and Mr. C. W. Vincent,—‘On the 
Coalescence of Amceboid Cells into Plasmodia, and 
on the so-called Coagulation of Invertebrate Fluids,’ 
by Mr. P. Geddes,—and ‘Some further Observations 
on the Influence of Electric Light on Vegetation,’ 
by Mr. C. W. Siemens. The Society adjourned over 
the Easter recess to Thursday, April 8th, at half-past 
four in the afternoon. 





RoyAL SocrETY OF LITERATURE.—March 17.— 
Sir P. de Colquhoun, Q.C., in the chair.—Mr. Wells- 
man, the editor of the Newspaper Press Directory, 
was elected a Fellow.—Mr. J. W. Redhouse read 
a paper ‘On a Theory of the Chief Human Races 
of Europe and Asia,’ in which he combated the 
usually received views of the spread of the 
Aryan tribes north-west into Europe, and south- 
east into India, from the high plateau of Pamir 
in Central Asia. He based the theory that he 
advanced, viz., that they really came from the north- 
west Polar regions, on the consideration of the map 
and geology of the Old World of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, guided by such fragmentary traditions of 
sudden upheavals or subsidences as have been more 
or less corruptly preserved and handed down to us, 
which seem to show the probability that this portion 
of the earth’s surface may in some prehistorical age 
have consisted of several distinct continents, islands, 
or archipelagoes. Each of these must have been 
tenanted by a Fauna and a Flora nearly, if not quite, 
peculiar to themselves, just as America, Australia, 
and New Zealand were found to be when first dis- 
covered by Europeans. Certain it is that over this 
whole range a tropical climate must once have pre- 
vailed, and perhaps over the ideal lost continent 
also. Mr. Redhouse’s paper was illustrated by six 
skeleton maps, showing the successive alteration of 
the earth’s surface he considered most likely. 


NuMISMATIC.—March 18.—J. Evans, Esq., D.C.L. 
President, in the chair.— Messrs. G. W. E. Bieber, J. W. 
Trist, and A. W. Young were elected Members.— 
The Rev. Canon Pownall exhibited and communi- 
cated some notes on the following coins: 1. A base 
shilling of James I., countermarked as a siege-piece 
of Kilkenny; 2. A sixpence of Queen Elizabeth, 
1564, countermarked with the arms of Zealand ; 3. A 
testoon of Edward VI., countermarked in the reign 
of Elizabeth with a portcullis before the face of the 
king, and ordered to pass for fourpence-halfpenny ; 
4. A penny of Stephen, from the collection of Mr. 
Young, of Leicester, struck at the Nottingham mint, 
and countermarked with a cross sufficiently large to 
deface the king’s image, and thus to convert it into 
money of the Empress Matilda.—Dr. Pauli exhibited 
a paper coin, 1574, struck from church Bibles during 
the siege of Leyden ; alsoa large silver medal, struck 
to commemorate the sitting of the Synod of Dor- 
drecht in 1619, and other coins.——Mr. B. V. Head 
read the first portion of a paper ‘On the Chrono- 
logical Sequence of the Autonomous Coins of 
Ephesus,’ in which he brought down the history of 
Ephesus from the earliest times to the end of the 
fifth century B.C. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—March 16.—Dr. A. Giinther, V.P., 
in the chair—The Secretary read a Report on the 
additions made to the Menagerie during February, 
and called special attention to several novelties, 
amongst which were two female Thars (Capra jem- 
Zaica), mother and young, presented by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales on the 5th of February, and two 
Burrhel wild sheep (Ovis Burrhel), purchased 
Feb. 19th.—Mr. W. K. Parker exhibited and made 
remarks on the eggs and embryos of some croco- 
diles obtained in Ceylon by Dr. W. R. go oe 
Papers and letters were read: by Mr. W. A. Forbes, 
on some points in the anatomy of the Sumatran 





rhinoceros,—by Mr. E. R. Alston, on a coloured 
drawing of an adolescent specimen of Tapirus Dowi, 
now in the Paris Museum (Mr. Alston also exhibited 
a specimen of a remarkable and little known Aus- 
tralian marsupial, Antechinomys lanigera, Gould), 
—from Mr. L. Taczanowski, on a collection of birds 
made in Northern Peru by Mr. Stolzmann during 
the last months of 1878 and the first half of 1879: 
amongst them were examples of three species be- 
lieved to be new to science, and proposed to be 
called Zurdus maranonicus, Arremon nigriceps, and 
Colaptes Stolzmanni,—by Mr. A. E. Craven, on three 
new species of land and fresh-water shells from 
Nossi-Bé Island, north-west coast of Madagascar,— 
by Mr. Craven, on a collection of land and fresh- 
water shells made during a short expedition to the 
Usambara country, in Eastern Africa, with descrip- 
tions of seven new species,—by Mr. F. J. Bell, on 
certain statements made by Mr. A. Agassiz in a paper 
on the synonymy of the Echini, communicated to 
the Society at a previous meeting,—and by Mr. 
W. K. Parker, on the structure of the skull in the 
chameleons. 





CHEMICAL.— March 18.—Mr. Warren De La Rue, 
President, in the chair—Prof. Tidy read a lengthy 
paper ‘On River Water.’ He discussed the subject 
under three heads—1. Analytical details of river 
waters ; 2. The various sources of impurity to which 
river water is subject, and the means whereby purity 
is maintained by nature or may be effected by art; 
3. The extent to which statistics warrant us in con- 
demning or in approving the supply of river water 
for drinking purposes. Under the first head the 
author gives detailed analyses of water from the 
Thames from 1876 to 1879. Analyses are also given 
of water from the rivers Nile, Severn, and Shannon. 
Under the second head is discussed the effect (1) 
of flood water, which at first deteriorates and then 
improves the quality of river water; (2) of peat, 
the quantity of which in a water is kept in check 
by, a, the inherent power that water possesses of 
self-purification, owing to the oxidation of the peat 
by the oxygen held in solution in the water ; and, d, 
mechanical precipitation by admixture with coarse 
mineral matter suspended in the water; (3) of 
sewage matter. This, in the opinion of the author, is 
a most vital question. From inspection of the effect 
produced by sewage on rivers, from analyses of the 
river waters, and from experiment, the author con- 
cludes that the oxidation of the organic matter of 
sewage takes place, when mixed with unpolluted 
water and allowed a certain flow, with extreme 
rapidity. The various methods of artificial purifica- 
tion are discussed ; of these filtration through sand 
is preferred. Under the third category the argu- 
ments for and against the use of river water for 
drinking purposes are examined. It is shown that 
the death rates of towns supplied by wells and of 
those supplied by rivers are practically alike, and 
that in London there is very little to choose as 
regards mortality between districts supplied with 
well water and those supplied by river water ; and 
while admitting that, as a matter of sentiment, he 
would prefer well water, the author contends that 
there is no reason for supposing that the materies 
morbi, whether it exists as a germ or not, can resist 
oxidation, which is efficient in destroying other 
organic matter, as proved by chemical analysis. The 
author finally submits the two following conclusions 
—1. That when sewage is discharged into running 
water, provided the dilution with pure water be 
sufficient, the whole of it, after the run of a few 
miles, will be efficiently got rid of; 2. That facts 
indicate that, whatever may be the actual cause of 
certain diseases, the materies morbi which finds 
its way into the river is destroyed along with the 
organic impurity. 





METEOROLOGICAL.— March 17.—Mr. G. J. Symons, 
President, in the chair.—Sir A. P. B. Chichester, Mr. 
W. H. Cochrane, Rev. H. Garrett, Mr. H. Jonas, Mr. 
J. Lingwood, Lieut.-Col. L. W. Longstaff, Rev. C. E. 
Sherard, Mr. J. H. Stewart, and Dr. W. J. Treutler 
were elected Fellows.—The following papers were 
read: ‘Thermometric Observations on Board the 
Cunard R.M.S.S8. Algeria,’ by Capt. W. Watson,— and 
‘On the Greenwich Sunshine Records, 1876-80,’ by 
Mr. W. Ellis. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—March 23.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, F.R.S., President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘On Explosive Agents applied 
to Industrial Purposes,’ by Prof. Abel. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC.—March 9.—J. Glaisher, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Papers were read : by the Rev. 
H. Lansdell, ‘On a Tour round the World, vid Siberia 
and California,’ illustrated by photographs,—and by 
Capt. Abney, ‘On the Lateral Spread of the Image 
during Alkaline Development, showing that a de- 

osit took place in all directions, and thus over- 
apped the edges, causing blurring. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Chemical, 8.—Anniversary. 
Tuvurs. Archeological Institute, 4. 

— _ Linnean, 8.— Description of a New Genus of the Family Lasio- 
campide from Madagascar,’ Mr. A. G. Butler; ‘Japanese 
Conifers,’ Dr. M. Masters; ‘Notice of Marine Crustaceans 
collected by P. Geddes, Esq.. at Vera Cruz,’ Mr. E. J. Miers. 

> Chemical, 8.— On B Orcinol,’ Dr. Stenhouse and Mr. C. E. Groves; 
‘Action of the New Diastase, Eurotin, on Starch,’ Mr. R. W. 
Atkinson; ‘ Products of Combustion of Coal Gas,’ Mr. L. T. 
Wright ; ‘ Polysulphide of Sodium.’ Mr. H. C. Jones; ‘ Reflec- 
tion from Copper and Colorimetric Estimation of Copper,’ Mr. 
T. Bayley ; ‘Pyrene,’ Messrs. W. Smith and G. W. Davies; 
‘Analysis of the Ash of the Wood of Two Varieties of the 
Eucalyptus,’ Mr. W. Smith. 

Frat. Society of Arts,8.— Best Route for a Line of Railway to India,’ 
Mr. B. Haughton. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. Sranrorp is about to issue a “London 
Geographical Series,” in which will appear in a 
few weeks a ‘Geography for Little Children,’ 
arranged on a new plan and written by Miss 
Antonia Zimmern. The little volume, which 
will be issued at a low price, will contain a large 
number of excellent illustrations. 


Pror. Nevitte Story Masketyne, F.R.S., 
has resigned his appointment as head of the 
Mineralogical Department in the British 
Museum, which he has occupied since 1857. 
The learned professor is, as is well known, 
about to go to the poll for the borough of 
Cricklade. 


Epison’s telephone has been established be- 
tween the Pic du Midi and Bagnéres, a distance 
of fifteen miles. The interference of a cloudy 
and stormy stratum of air threatened to over- 
power the instrument. This is, we believe, 
the first time that anything like this has been 
noticed. However, by improving the instru- 
ments the difficulty has been overcome, and 
ordinary conversation is now distinctly audible. 

Dr. Greorce Gorz, F.R.S., “Sas an investi- 
gator of exceptional originality and success in 
the domain of chemistry and physics,” has been 
elected by the Birmingham Philosophical Society 
as the first recipient of endowment from the 
Research Fund which the Council of that 
Society considers it advisable to establish. 

Dr. Lupwie Moser, Professor of Physics in 
the University of Kénigsberg, died at the end 
of last month, at the age of seventy-five. Dr. 
Moser about 1840-41 was very industriously 
engaged in experiments on photographic phe- 
nomena, and became well known in this country 
by his papers on “‘invisible light” which appeared 
in the Philosophical Magazine. The radiations 
in the dark, which produced impressions on 
solid bodies similar to those of the daguerreo- 
type, were, however, shown to be due to thermic 
action. 

BERNHARD Von Corra’s pupils are zealously 
seeking for the means to erect a statue in me- 
mory of their distinguished master. 


WE have received the Indian Meteorological 
Memoirs, published under the direction of Mr. 
Henry F. Blanford, which contain several im- 
portant memoirs and records of observations. 

THE ‘Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand 
for the year 1878, and Abstracts from the Agri- 
cultural Statistics for 1879,’ compiled from 
official records, is also to hand. 


Tue German Anthropological Society will 
hold its general meeting in Berlin next August, 
under the presidency of Prof. Virchow. It is 
proposed at this meeting to have an exhibition 
of prehistoric objects discovered in Germany, 
and also relics of the Roman and Merovingian 
periods. The Versammlung Deutscher Natur- 
forscher is to be held at Dantzig from September 
18th to 24th. 

Tue noted Austrian statistician Adolf Ficker 
is dead. 

Tue ‘Annual Report of the Geological Survey 
of India’ for 1879 has just been received. The 
principal geological explorations were Mr. 
Fedden’s examination of some 1,900 square 
miles in Kattywar, on the southern confines 
of the Arvali metamorphic region ; Mr. Hacket’s 
survey of a very large area (more than 10,000 
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square miles) in Rajputana, a task rendered 
possible by the scattered position of the out- 
crops in a widespread waste of sand; and an 
exploration of the belt of tertiary rocks at the 
base of the mountains between the Ganges and 
the Kali, by Mr. Theobald, in continuation of 
the work done several years previously to the 
west of the Ganges. To the north-west Mr. 
Wynne surveyed the western extension of the 
Salt Range from the Indus to the outskirts of 
the Suliman Range. As the length of the 
range, following its great curves, is about a 
hundred miles, the survey could not be made 
exhaustive, but the leading features have 
been portrayed with suflicient accuracy to 
guide future explorers. By a trip through the 
very unfrequented ground between Kohat and 
Thal, Mr. Wynne was able to complete an un- 
finished border of the map and description pre- 
viously given of a large area of the North- 
west Punjab. Dr. Waagen has made an inte- 
resting suggestion regarding the older rocks of 
the Hazara region, based on some black slate 
fossils of a well-marked carboniferous type, 
which he considers must probably have come 
from Attock, and which, if so, would help to 
clear up some puzzling features in the geology 
of Hazara. Mr. Lydekker determined several 
points of interest in the exploration of a large 
area of Ladak; and, despite the distress of 
climate and great elevation, Mr. Griesbach ac- 
complished a very successful season’s work in 
the higher Himalaya of Kumaun and Hundes. 
Mr. Medlicott announces, with great gratifica- 
tion, the near completion of the description of 
the Sind fossil corals, undertaken for publication 
in the Palwontologia Indica by Prof. Martin 
Duncan, F.R.S. 

Ir is said that the orders received by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. for Prof. Huxley’s Intro- 
ductory Primer in advance of publication 
amounted to 16,000 copies. 

Chemiker Zeitung, No. 1 for 1880, commences 
a series of papers entitled ‘Technological Pic- 
tures from Western England.’ The Cheshire 
salt trade is fully described in the first paper. 

T. Gross, in No. 2 for 1880 of the Chemiker 
Zeitung, expresses his doubt respecting the 
elementary character of sulphur. He treats 
very pure sulphur with linseed oil and heat, 
and he obtains a ‘‘something hitherto un- 
known.” 

Pror. Josepn Ley, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been awarded the Walker 
prize by the Natural History Society of Boston, 
Mass., for his researches in natural history. The 
prize is usually 500 dollars, but the Council of 
the Society increased the sum to 1,000 dollars, 
the researches of Dr. Leidy being considered of 
high merit. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 
SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OVEN, at the Suffulk Street Galleries, Pall Mall 
East, from Nine to Six Duily.—Adimission, Ls. 
THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 








DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—General Exhibition 
of Water-Colour Drawings.—the SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Adimittance, Ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

R. F. M'NAIR, Sec. 





The GROSVENOR GALLERY WINTER EXHIBITION —Open 
Daily from ‘Ten till Six.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season ‘Tickets, Five 
Shillings. Gulleries lighted at Dusk. Will CLOSE on 3lst inst. 











SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
by Artists of the Iiritish and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN’'S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, including 
Catalogue, ls. 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
*CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALE) LEN SEKPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each ¢ 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘ Nig 

Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—ls, 














NEW PRINTS. 

From Mr. S. Palmer, Furze Hill, Reigate, we 
have an impression of the famous plate called 
the ‘Early Ploughman,’ as altered to convey 
a changed version of the motive of that noble 
design. The alterations occur, of course, entirely 








in the effect, and they offer fresh charms to the 
sympathizing admirer of our modern Elzheimer, 
a poet of a higher strain than even the noble 
German, to whom Claude himself must have 
owed a great deal. The changes consist in the 
introduction of more light and a concentra- 
tion of it in that fiery world of clouds; the 
three peaks of the distant vista are now less 
distinctly dark than before ; light in a greater 
volume flows between us and them ; the tree on 
our left and the bright reflection on the water 
under the bridge are more emphatic; so, 
too, are the backs of the labouring oxen and 
the ploughman’s shoulder. Altogether the con- 
trasts of lights and shadows are sharper; 
the effect is more vivid, perhaps less solemn, 
than in the old state of this plate. Beautiful as 
it is, we cannot say that we prefer the new 
version to the old one; but then the old plate 
has on its side the magic of earlier influences and 
the charm of old companionship. 

One of the firstfruits of the Royal 
Academy’s recent considerable increase of 
wealth was the purchase from the exhibition of 
1877 of that very popular picture which Mr. F. 
Dicksee called ‘ Harmony,’ because it represents 
a young lady playing on an organ and watched 
by her lover. A stained glass window forms a 
very effective element of the painting, and was 
cleverly reproduced. The sentiment is rather trite 
and weak, andit is extremely obvious. The chiar- 
oscuro is rich and brilliant ; the coloration and 
effect are splendid, and ably treated, although 
rather commonplace in *h:~«elves and facile of 
attainment. Itis nota 4... uch as good judges 
shouldselect when spendiug iunds intended forthe 
encouragement of original genius and searching 
studies. The picture needed: no patronage from 
the Academy, and should have been left to obtain 
from an easily attracted public the rewards due 
to brilliance and facility, to sentiment and 
quasi-poetry, and uncommon tact in design and 
treatment. That it has not failed to catch the 
public taste is proved by the fact that so 
able an etcher as M. Waltner has been em- 
ployed to produce from it the very fine plate of 
which a noble proof impression on vellum has 
been sent to us by Messrs. Agnew & Co. When 
we remember what masterpieces of the finest 
art, what Titians, what Tintorets, what Rem- 
brandts, what Velasquezes, what Holbeins, 
Diirers, Da Vincis, have lain for centuries dumb, 
so to say, for lack of hands like M. Walt- 
ner’s to translate and bring them to new 
life before thousands of art lovers, it is im- 
possible not to regret that his time should have 
been occupied by such popular art as Mr. F. 
Dicksee’s. As a print it is extremely charming ; 
its faults are that the face of the musician is not 
quite dark enough to relieve fully on the window 
behind it, and that, owing to the lack of reflected 
light on the side of the organ, there is loss of 
form and clearness. 

The same publishers have sent us an impres- 
sion from another plate by this etcher, who has 
reproduced one of the finest subjects on which 
such skill could be employed—‘ The Gambler’s 
Wife,’ by Mr. Millais. It is an impression of a 
plate on which the workmanship is so delicate 
that it shows signs of wear in the middle tints, 
and in the lower part of the dress of the woman 
the darker elements lack richness in their 
depths, and doubtless always were a little sooty. 
Notwithstanding these its sole shortcomings, the 
print is a most exquisite example of fine modern 
art, almost comparable with the masterpieces of 
Suyderhoef himself, to which indeed M. Waltner’s 
prints bear no remote likeness. We could hardly 
express higher admiration for a print in 
which chiaroscuro of the order affected by 
Velasquez has been displayed, chiaroscuro due 
to silvery tints charmingly balanced in harmony 
with deeper and richer ones and the lights and 
shadows of the picture. It is the triumph of the 
engraver that he has made these qualities of 
the painting more obvious. Our readers may 
remember the figure of the tall, somewhat adust 





and worn woman standing by a table near a 
window, which admits the cool morning light. 
She is deliberately repeating the course of a 
game which her expression tells us has not been 
fortunate to the household. One of the happiest 
efforts of the painter appears in his choice of 
the type of the woman represented. This is 
apart from the expression of her face, than 
which nothing could be more fortunate, faith- 
ful, and pathetic. The very colour of her 
hair is right, and so is the modelling of the flat 
brow, a feature which does not overhang the 
large, full-eyes; these, like those of all watchful 
creatures, are prominent and wide apart. She 
is a cool, cruel, deliberate, resolute, and astute 
woman, devoid of sympathy, and yet shrewd 
and observant. 

A new ‘Portrait of Mr. Carlyle’ has been 
published by the Fine-Art Society, who have 
sent us a ‘‘ presentation proof.” The etching is 
about two-thirds the size of life, a bust. The 
face is nearly in full view, and the eyes look 
downwards with a meditative expression. The 
artist is M. Richeton, who would have done 
better if he had taken pains to draw the features 
correctly, if not searchingly ; if he had had 
longer sittings ; and, lastly, if he had studied the 
refinements of light and shade more thoroughly 
than he has done. As it is, this portrait is a 
likeness, but the art is crude, and the senti- 
ment, too,iscrude. The effect is artificial, while 
the execution illustrates M. Richeton’s courage 
rather than his skill. It is a notion common 
among amateurs that courage goes a good way in 
etching ; but there is a limit to technical auda- 
city; and searching studies cannot be omitted, 
though elaboration is not indispensable. 

From the Grosvenor Gallery comes a set of 
forty-eight autotype permanent photographs of 
drawings by old masters in the Library at Christ 
Church, Oxford, including works attributed to 
Da Vinci, Raphael, Mantegna, Verrocchio, Peru- 
gino, M. Angelo, Giorgione, Di Credi, Diirer, 
and others. ‘These examples are unequal, but 
all are interesting, while some. are admirable 
and even noble. The series is a sequel to 
that published last year, which reproduced 
with the utmost success many of the 
masterpieces of draughtsmanship which re- 
main in the royal collection at Windsor. 
The examples before us include the beau- 
tiful and highly characteristio ‘ Virgin and 
Child,’ by Da Vinci ; a large ‘ Grotesque Head,’ 
by the same; the noble ‘Head of a Man,’ in 
black chalk, wearing a cap, which reminds us 
powerfully of Raphael’s complete manner, and 
is full of animation and character. With these 
is the ‘Head of a Youth,’ with long straight 
hair, which we cannot help believing to be by 
Pinturicchio, an admirable piece of draughtsman- 
ship with black and white chalks, modelled like 
a picture en camaiew. The quaint and Leonard- 
esque ‘ Allegorical Compositon,’ which puzzled 
many when it was at the Grosvenor Exhibi- 
tion, is here, and may exercise the ingenuity 
of the purchasers of this portfolio. By 
Raphael is a good sketch of a female model 
and two children (9), curious for its facile grace, 
with, on the same sheet, a design for a ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ which may be a version of the 
beautiful group at Chatsworth. The best Man- 
tegna is No. 11, ‘The Entombment,’ a most valu- 
able and instructive instance, better known in 
the autograph engraving. ‘ Hercules slaying the 
Lion’ (12), painted with bistre and white on brown 
paper, is first rate—so fine that it deserves a 
place in all cabinets. Perugino’s ‘ Deposition’ 
(25) is a little stiff in composition and jejune in 
conception, but, as usual, has noble and pathetic 
elements. The Giorgiones are both ‘ Land- 
scapes, with Figures’; of these No. 30 refers to 
Campagnola. ‘The other fine examples are ‘ An 
Archer’ (32), ‘Male Figure’ (33), ‘ Kneeling 
Figure’ (34), ‘Armed Knight’ (35), the por- 
trait of Turbigo (37), ‘Knight and Lady’ (46), 
‘Studies of Heads and Hands’ (48), of early 
Flemish character, and very like a Van Eyck, 
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and exhibiting the precision of a miniature 
illuminator. 

From Librairie de l’ Art, 134, New Bond Street, 
has come to us a portfolio of twelve etchings 
by Mr. Arthur Evershed, well known as an 
etcher and as a surgeon at Hampstead, who was 
trained as a landscape painter under Alfred 
Clint. The new publication is called ‘‘ An 
Etcher’s Rambles: First Series, The Thames.” 
If this venture succeeds Mr. Evershed purposes 
issuing by-and-by other series of studies from 
nature. The examples before us are marked 
by extreme delicacy and neatness, and by elegant 
and careful but not laboured drawing, an almost 
feminine sense of what is graceful in nature, and 
a modest and reticent treatment of ordinary facts 
in landscape, which precludes the expression of 
thoughts which are sensational, and excludes 
elements which are ‘striking ” and effective in 
nature. Therefore we must look more than once 
at these works before it is possible to appreciate 
them fully. Delicate as they are, the designs 
and compositions would generally gain by the 
presence of dominant elements, such as solid 
features, emphatic lights, reflections, or shadows, 
or leading forms per se. We recommend with 
great pleasure (1) ‘Isleworth, from Kew Gar- 
dens,’ a delicate vista of the bright river, with 
trees on both banks, a work which has all the 
appearance of being drawn from nature, and is 
absolutely luminous, and can also boast of touches 
of extreme refinement ; (2) ‘Old Hulk at Tilbury,’ 
in which the fine pencilling of a group of houses 
cannot be overpraised ; (3) ‘ Near Sittingbourne,’ 
where an old boat lies on the shore, left there by 
the tide. In this we have the desirable dominant 
element of the design, absent in the others, and 
its firm draughtsmanship, solidity, and tone 
impart much value to the fine and tender hand- 
ling of the foreshortened shore behind it and the 
distant foliage and buildings of the far-off river 
bank. Regretting that space does not permit 
us to praise each plate, we must conclude with a 
word of admiration for the very pretty ‘Landing 
Stage at Kew,’ one of the best of these miniature 
landscapes. 

No one who knew the late Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon will welcome the photo-lithographic (?) 
portrait which we have received from Messrs. 
Maclure & Macdonald, of London. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Scribner & Co., 
of New York, for what is really an acceptable 
scrap-book, or album, of examples of book 
illustrations of the minor order, entitled ‘A 
Portfolio of Proof Impressions, selected from 
Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas.’ The 
volume contains 102 impressions of vignettes 
and other page decorations of all sorts and sub- 
jects, the merits of which it is beyond our limits 
to criticize in detail. A too common defect is lack 
of style; flatness, poverty of chiaroscuro, and 
‘‘thinness” are evidences of the attainment of 
a stage in art which is not the highest. On the 
other hand, a considerable number of instances 
are equal to the best of the class to which they 
belong on this side of the Atlantic. Among 
these let us indicate plates 17, a feather fan, 
22, 23, 27, 28, 30, 36, 50, 63, 69, 85, and 102. 
The portfolio, after allowing for the choiceness of 
the printing, undoubtedly indicates a prodigious 
improvement in artistic book illustration in New 
York. 


‘PICTURES FROM CONTINENTAL SCHGOLS.— 
FRENCH GALLERY. 

Tuts exhibition is less attractive than it used 
to be; nevertheless, besides those which have 
been seen at the Salon and elsewhere, there 
are a few pictures that deserve notice. These 
are mostly small and comparatively unimportant 
sketches by artists of distinction. Giving the 
Pass-Word, Paris, 1870, (No. 23) is one of 
M. de Neuville’s forcible illustrations of the 
late war, and depicts three volunteers meet- 
ing to relieve guard at a suburban post in 
bitter weather. One patriot has tied up his 
head in a kerchief, his features are pinched, 





and his rifle is held awkwardly, while the pass- 
word is whispered to him. This is a good study 
of character, not the less touching because it 
is a little grotesque ; the deadly cold is vividly 
suggested. The execution is rather loose, and the 
handling much less precise than we expect from 
a master of the painting craft.—Weary Waiting 
(42), by M. J. Israéls, is, as usual with his works, 
mournfully pathetic and thoroughly homely. 
A child sits at a cottage window, a frugal meal on 
the table, and anxiously waits the return of the 
parent, who may never come back. The wan and 
worn face is a first-rate study ; the treatment of 
the illumination is rich and powerful, but conven- 
tional, and, in this painter’s hands, almost man- 
nered.—M. Seiler hascontributed several pictures 
which prove his faith in M. Meissonier’s canons 
of art. Of these Off Duty (51) is the most 
characteristic, if not the best. A soldier stands 
near a wall ; a drum is at his feet. The design 
is spirited, the action spontaneous and ex- 
pressive, the execution firm, neat, precise, 
thorough, and searching. This is one of that 
class of paintings so frequent in French 
studios, the admirable technical qualities of 
which excite the envy of English critics 
and make them wonder at the fact that few 
Englishmen seem capable of work so honourably 
accurate and delicate. Faultlessly finished, yet 
not laboured so as to lose vivacity ; solid, yet 
not mechanical ; large in style, yet minute in 
scale ; complete in detail as in proportion, this is 
but an ordinarily good example by no very emi- 
nent artist; yet his thorough training and loyal 
temper have induced him to aim at more than 
our painters usually attempt, and have enabled 
him to achieve what hardly one of our masters 
cares to do. Is it training or temperament that 
leads to results so different from those we 
owe to Englishmen? We do not say that in 
the school of Meissonier is to be found the 
perfection of design, but that the qualities 
recognizable in ‘ Off Duty’ are noble in them- 
selves, honourable to those who produce them, 
and due to admirable artistic gifts which have 
been faithfully cultivated by unceasing studies 
and inexhaustible care. 

Rest by the Way (94), by M. P. Billet, a‘ girl 
seated on a bank in a wood, is one of those 
innumerable exercises in deep blue and green 
in which French painters delight. See his Avant 
la Péche (186), tisherwomen reclining on a cliff 
top, which is well known in Paris, and has 
been already noticed in these columns.—The 
Return from Market (137), by M. W. Bouguereau, 
is a half-length life-size figure of a girl, with 
doves on her shoulder; she turns towards us 
with a joyful look, which is rendered with tare 
completeness and skill. Though the carnations 
are rather painty, the artist’s power with the 
brush is enjoyable, and the handling is freer 
and less smooth than common with him. —A 
Game at Marbles (154) is by M. E. Frere, show- 
ing how a boy who is ‘‘kept in” amuses him- 
self with shooting marbles against a barrier of 
school-books. Slight as the picture is, the face 
and action are delightfully good.—Devotional 
Music (207), by M. A. Spring, displays two monks 
practising for their choir; one sings to the 
music of his companion’s violoncello. It is a 
sober and broad study, but not perfect in draw- 
ing and proportion.—The Entrance to a Mosque 
at Constantinople (208) is one of the minor works 
of M. Pasini, and depicts a line of picturesque 
buildings, before the gate of which a pair of 
ponies stand, with other figures, all brilliantly 
illuminated, and handled with that extreme 
precision and painted with that vividness of local 
colour which distinguish the artist’s treatment 
of his favourite subjects.—Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
little work, A Well-Protected Slumber (205), 
represents the entrance to a Roman lady’s sleep- 
ing room, with a yellow velum drawn before 
it. A wakeful female slave reclines on a skin 
which extends across the entrance, while she 
puts a finger of warning to her lips, and rises 
on one hand from her hard couch. Although 





it is already broad daylight, a lamp still burns 
on a tall candelabrum. The energy and fidelity 
of the conception bestow upon this seemingly 
trivial subject the charm of life.—A Game of 
Piquet (206), by M. Domingo, should not be 
overlooked. 

Among the paintings which have been seen 
before, but which, on various grounds, are note- 
worthy, let us recall the following:—M. O. 
Merson’s melo-dramatic Flight into Egypt (8), 
from the Salon, showing the Virgin and Child 
reclining and sleeping between the paws of the 
already ruined Sphinx (!): Joseph dozes, the 
ass grazes ; the beautiful idyl Lake Nemi az), 
by Corot; M. Lazerges’s Dervish of the M. 
Cheriff Café, Algiers (29); the coarse but dash- 
ing Afternoon Tea (49), by M. R. de Madrazo ; 
Prof. L. C. Muller’s conventional, wholly un- 
natural Charity in the East (59), A Money-Changer 
(71), and Egyptian Water-Carriers (77), which 
no one can avoid comparing with Mr. Goodall’s 
Oriental subjects ; and Hnmwyé (89), by M. Kuhl. 
The gaudy Favourites of the Emir (107), Moorish 
slaves with Indian costumes and accessories, by 
M. B. Constant, is a small and crude version of 
a dashing and exceedingly showy picture that was 
once in the Salon; his Sur les Terrasses(172)is very 
like another contribution to the same exhibition. 
The Avenger of his Honour (116), by M. H. von 
Angeli, is ten years old, one of the most stagey 
and flimsy works here, questionable in art, 
painful to the taste. An Arrest in Picardy (159), 
by M. Salmson, we have seen before. We like the 
neatness and tact employed in the costume of 
A Lady of the Last Century (194), by M. W. 
Menzler, really a modern damsel in a German 
sixteenth century dress. The face, too, is sweet. 
M. Charnay’s pretty figures in On the Beach at 

“port (14) are almost worthy of him. The same 
may be said for M. Jimenez’s The Connoisseur 
(81). 


THE ARTIST OF THE ‘HYPNEROTOMACHIA 
POLIPHILI,’ 1499. 

I BELIEVE a good many readers of the Athe- 
neum will be interested in the discovery I fancy 
Ihave made of the name of the artist of the 
lovely illustrations to ‘The Dream of Poliphilus,’ 
the ‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ published in 
Venice by Aldus the Elder in 1499, which have 
excited from time to time so much critical atten- 
tion. First attributed to Raphael in his youth, 
as every excellent work of art in want of a name 
used to be, these admirable designs have been 
successively given to Gio. Bellini, Mantegna, 
Carpaccio, and more recently to ‘‘ the brothers 
Bartolomeo and Benedetto Montagna.” This 
last attribution belongs to Dr. Ilg, who ad- 
vanced it in his admirable monograph, ‘ Ueber 
den Kunsthistorischen Werth der Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili,’ published at Vienna, 1872. 
The question, however, of the authorship of the 
prints in Father Colonna’s romance in praise of 
classic things occupies but a small part of Ilg’s 
essay, and Mr. Sidney Colvin, in a review of 
the book—a review in which the entire existing 
knowledge on the subject was brought forward— 
pointed out certain objections, particularly this, 
that Benedetto, the son (not brother) of Barto- 
lomeo, could not have begun work till twenty 
years later than the date of the production of 
the designs in question. 

Since that time an investigation of the title- 
pages and other woodcut ornaments of Venetian 
books has been conveniently placed at our ser- 
vice by the publication of Herr Butsch’s work, 
‘ Die Biicherornamentik der Renaissance,’ Leip- 
zig, 1878, with its one hundred plates of repro- 
ductions. Esamining these, I am confirmed in 
a foregone conclusion that we must not look for 
the artist of ‘The Dream of Poliphilus’ among 
the well-known oil and tempera painters of that 
age, but among the men giving their whole 
attention to such work. These prints, extra- 
ordinarily learned in antique ornament and pure 
in design as they are, do not stand alone. The 
illustration of the book was not the single work 
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of a master in painting, but the style can be 
identified with that of many other contempo- 
rary woodcuts. Of this fact I had been long 
aware. After Prof. Colvin’s review of Ilg’s 
monograph appeared, I sent him an example 
in proof thereof ; and there can be no doubt at 
all but that the title-page of the ‘Terence’ pub- 
lished by Soardi, Venice, 1499 (the year in which 
appeared the ‘ Hypnerotomachia’), and the 
border from the book issued by Gregorius at the 
same place, 1506, ‘Supplementum Supplementi 
Chronicarum,’ &c., both given in Butsch (T. 7 
and 9), are the production of the same artist ; and 
athird elaborate title border (T. 4), also by him, 
bears the following letters—S.C.P.I. These 
letters, inscribed on a tablet in a small figure sub- 
ject inserted in the bottom part of the border, 
identify the artist with Stephanus Czsenas 
Peregrini,* well known hitherto as a niellist or 
quasi-niellist, elaborately noticed by Passavant 
(V. p. 205), several of whose small works are to be 
seen in the British Museum Print Room. These 
last, the only examples I have seen, bear the 
initials P.C., the letters not reversed, as they 
always are in certainly genuine nielli, which has 
suggested a question as to his having been actu- 
ally aniellist. Herr Butsch, who evidently does 
not recognize in the style of this inscribed print 
(T. 4 in his work) or of the others I have named 
the same art as that of the ‘ Hypnerotomachia,’ 
says he compared the woodcut with the nielli, 
and, in spite of the explicit evidence of the ini- 
tials, refuses to accept both as the work of the 
same hand. But Peregrini, brought up in 
the school of Florence or Bologna, no doubt did 
these small silver engravings in his youth in 
imitation of genuine nielli, and it is not easy to 
compare the design of a Bolognese cut by his 
own hand on metal, white figures against a black 
ground, with that of woodcuts in outline made 
thirty years later under the new influence of the 
Lombard school. The border, moreover, in which 
the small inscribed figure subject is found, is in 
niello fashion, the foliage being white against a 
black ground, and the terms Herr Butsch uses 
to describe his admiration of the design are 
exactly such as we apply to the illustrations to 
the ‘Hypnerotomachia.’ ‘‘ The classical taste, 
the exact and astonishing understanding of the 
antique, and the power of giving such harmony 
to the decoration,” he says, show a great 
master, and he considers this particular speci- 
men the most beautiful and effective of all the 
book ornaments of the Italians of the period of 
the Renaissance. No artist accustomed to draw- 
ing either with the pencil or brush, no wood 
engraver accustomed to reproduce such drawing 
with exactness, whom I have consulted, has the 
least doubt but that this inscribed print, Tafel 4 
in Butsch’s work, is designed by the artist of the 
illustrations to ‘The Dream of Poliphilus.’ The 
monograms or names under the nielli-like en- 
gravings are various: ‘‘ PC,” ‘““OPDC” (Opus 
da Czesena, or, more at large, De Opus Peregrini 
C.), “SCOP” (Stephanus Czesenas opus), re- 
semble too explicitly the initials on the title- 
page, plate 4 in Butsch’s work, to be capable of 
any other interpretation. It therefore appears 
to me certain that the much-admired and much- 
written-about illustrations to the ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili’ are by the Bolognese gold- 
smith and engraver, who must in later life have 
taken up his abode in Venice and become asso- 
ciated with Aldus Manutius, Gregorius, and 
other printers in that active age of typography. 
WituuaM B. Scorr. 





CHALDEAN ENGRAVED SEALS. 
Aleppo. 
I wave lately had the opportunity afforded to 
me, by the kindness of the possessor, of ex- 
amining an interesting collection of Babylonian 
engraved cylindrical signets. The collection is 
one formed by Signor V. Tommasini, of 
Aleppo, and, although not large, contains 


* The last letter, I, is under the others, and presumably 
stands for Inventori. 





some examples which are certainly unique, 
and as it has hitherto been quite unknown, I 
take this opportunity of describing some of the 
finest specimens. The engraved cylinder signets 
from Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, &c., may be 
divided into two classes, inscribed and unin- 
scribed, namely, those which bear dedications to 
gods, &c., or the names of the owners, and 
those which are simply adorned with certain 
mythological scenes cut in intaglio. In the 
former the cabinet of 8. Tommasini is not rich, 
but among the latter he has several specimens 
which are extremely interesting both as works 
of art and for the illustrations which they afford 
of Babylonian mythology. It must be remem- 
bered that these engraved or cut cylinder seals 
bear to the myths and folk-lore of Babylonia an 
exactly similar relationship to that which the 
engraved gems and cameos of the Greeks and 
Romans bore to their mythology and poetry. 
Just as the Greek lapidary found in the labours 
of Heracles or the amours of Venus and Adonis 
a rich field for his skill, so did the Chaldean artist 
find in the legends of the hero Isdubar or Nimrod 
a host of episodes which he could utilize. But 
these engraved seals, rude and confused as many 
of them are, have an interest beyond their own 
legends and stories, beyond the meaning which 
they conveyed to pious Chaldeans thousands of 
years ago. The very myths which they illustrate 
by their quaint heterodox art are the first editions 
of the very same myths on which, centuries after, 
Greek and Roman artists spent so much care and 
artistic labour. The rude outlined group, with 
a violation of nature in almost every line, which 
passes on these gems for a picture of the victory 
of Isdubar over the dreaded bull of Istar or the 
lion of the desert, is but the first step in 
an art development which reached its zenith in 
some of those wondrous gems which represent 
the triumph of Heracles over the Cretan bull or 
the Nemean lion. It is this consideration which 
renders some of the gems in this collection valu- 
able, affording as they do illustrations of the 
legends of Babylonia. The first example which I 
will refer to is a small hematite cylinder, about 
an inch high and three-eighths in diameter. On 
this small surface there are engraved no less 
than ten human and animal representations. 
The key figure to the whole tableau is that of 
the sun-god (Shamas), who is represented in the 
usual manner as a personage of heroic size, 
standing with one foot resting on a mountain. 
He wears a long robe, covering the loins and 
lower part of the body. But the figure in this 
example is different from most representations 
in that the features of the deity are those of the 
hero Isdubar, or the solar hero. The hair is 
long and curly ; the face represents the thick 
lips and curly beard of the strong giant, the 
Heracles or Samson of Babylonian mythology. 
We now turn to the other groups in the tableau 
to see what relation they bear to this key 
figure. The group which is most prominent is 
composed of three figures—two human and one 
animal. We see a female, evidently a god- 
dess, standing on the back of a bull, which 
she holds by a chain, and she is represented 
as facing an aged-looking person, seated on 
a throne, and holding in his hand the emblem 
of divinity. The female is at once to be recog- 
nized as the goddess Istar or Venus, the seated 
figure as the god Anu, ‘‘the father of all the 
gods,” the Babylonian Zeus, and the association 
of the bull with these divinities at once fixes 
the tableau as an illustration of an episode in 
the sixth of the Isdubar legends. In this legend 
we learn that Istar, the goddess of love, had 
proposed marriage to the Chaldean hero Isdubar ; 
but the hero is not willing to be united with 
so fickle a consort, and he repulses her, at the 
same time taunting her with having, Circe-like, 
transformed, or broughttrouble on, all her lovers. 
The goddess, enraged at this rejection, applies 
to her father Anu to make for her a bull which 
shall destroy the hero and his city Erech. Istar, 
accompanied by her two attendants, the god- 





desses of pleasure and lust, and leading the bull, 
advances against Erech. The bull is slain by 
Isdubar, aided by his Mentor, Heabani, and 
Istar seeks a fresh revenge. The scene here 
depicted is evidently the application of Istar to 
her father Anu and the creation of the bull. 
The goddess is represented as clad in a species 
of kirtle, which covers the lower part of her 
figure, the rest being nude. Round her waist 
is a ‘‘ jewelled girdle,” ‘‘ pendent earrings” in 
her ears, and ‘lofty crown on her head,” all 
agreeing with the description of her apparel 
given in the tablet of the ‘* Descent of Istar into 
Hades” (Smith’s Chaldean Genesis). In her 
hand she carries a bow, the sacred bow which 
was given to the warrior king Assurbanipal in 
a vision when the goddess appeared to the priests 
of her temple (History of Assurbanipal). The 
remainder of the field is occupied by a tableau 


representing an heroic personage, armed with ;, 


a short knobbed mace, attacking a number 
of diminutive foes. Some of these affrighted 
pigmies, who bear a strong resemblance to 
Elamites, are supplicating the hero Isdubar to 
deliver them. This group, I am inclined to 
think, represents some episode in the life of the 
possessor of the seal, who associates his victory 
over his foes with the mighty deeds of Isdubar. 

There is one other gem in the collection 
which relates to the deeds of Isdubar. It repre- 
sents his struggle with the lion, but it is one of 
which there are many examples in the British 
Museum. The collection is, however, particu- 
larly rich in gems relating to the attributes and 
worship of the goddess Istar. There are a pair 
of fine cylinders in chalcedony which furnish 
representations of the goddess in her character 
of the *‘ Queen of Battle,” the Chaldean Bellona. 
I am inclined to think that the best of these 
gems is a work of the eighth century B.c., that 
is, of a period when the Assyrian kings were 
kings of Babylon, and when Merodach and 
Istar were the patrons of war. It represents 
an Assyrian king standing before an altar, 
on which is the conical emblem of the fire- 
god, and above which is the constellation of 
the Pleiades. Merodach here assumes the same 
character as that in which we find him in the 
Creation legends—the ‘‘ warrior of the gods,” 
who slays the dragon of dark night; and his 
armament corresponds exactly with the descrip- 
tion given in the Creation legends—a bow, the 
curved sword, the saparu (sabre), the mace ; he 
also carries a quiver, from which project his 
arrows, ‘‘the evil winds and thunderbolts.” 
The goddess has similar weapons, and is only 
distinguished from her consort by the lack of 
beard and by the accompanying emblems, espe- 
cially her own, the eight-rayed star, the planet 
Venus, and the crescent moon. There is another 
cylinder in the cabinet, a later example of this 
same group, but its workmanship is evidently 
that of a degenerated art. 

A small chalcedony cylinder furnishes an in- 
teresting group, representing a winged genius, 
possibly a deified king, struggling with two 
eagles. The birds, although treated somewhat 
conventionally, exhibit all the minute attention 
to detail peculiar to Assyrian art. This gem 
will pair well with one now in the Hague 
Museum, which represents a divine being in 
combat with two ostriches. One specimen in 
the series exhibits a somewhat curious artistic 
arrangement of dividing the cylinder into two 
tiers, and depicting two sets of scenes. There 
are some examples of this class in the British 
Museum collection. After those cylinders 
which illustrate the Chaldean legends from the 
purely Chaldean or Assyrio-Chaldean point of 
view there come a very interesting class, in 
which the collection of Signor Tommasini is 
particularly rich. These are the gems exhibit- 
ing bastard styles of art, such as Phcenicio- 
Chaldean or Egypto-Chaldean, and of these 
there are one or two worthy of special mention. 
Most of these examples relate to ceremonies 
connected with the worship of Istar or Ash- 
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taroth. Among these I may mention one which 
is interesting as containing an echo of the story 
illustrated by the cylinder first described. In 
this we see the nude Istar standing on the back 
of a bull. She is covered by a species of arched 
canopy, evidently of Egyptian design, sur- 
mounted by the winged circle. Right and left 
of her are a priest and priestess attended by 
children. The woman wears the long single 
lock of hair indicative of dedication to Astarte, 
as often met with in Cypriote examples. 
Another example represents two priests seated 
in a shrine, and drinking wine out of small 
vases, apparently to a nude Istar standing be- 
tween them. 

There is a curious example also of the worship 
of the sacred tree, in which the tree is evidently 
a palm. One of the worshippers wears an 
Egyptian headdress and stands on the back 
of a bee. Other specimens of this bastard 
art are winged dogs, with mural crowns, sitting 
in adoration before the sacred tree, or winged 
horses rearing to the same emblem. Before 
leaving this class I would mention one example 
of slavish copying without regard to meaning. 
The Pheenician, in producing one of these 
cylinders, has copied the ideograph for ‘‘name,” 
often found on seals, but, being unable to under- 
stand its relation to the rest of the design, he 
has turned it on end and conventionalized it 
into a tree. In another gem there has been an 
undoubted attempt to render artistic the cunei- 
form inscription which was on the examples 
from which the Phoenician copied. 

Of the cylinders bearing inscriptions there are 
only two which call for mention. The first bears 
the inscription, ‘‘ Tsiribuv, son of Kisati 
servant of Bel and Hea.” The second is curious 
in that it is the signet of a prophetess, and is 
inscribed ‘‘ Sakhara the prophetess, daughter of 
Sakhara.”’ 

In concluding the notice of this interesting 
collection I will refer to a brick of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, also in the same possession, which bears 
the somewhat unusual legend, ‘‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar, restorer of [the temples of] Bit Saggal 
and Bit Zida, the eldest son of Nabupalassar.”’ 

This collection of antiques has been in the 
hands of Signor Tommasini for more than thirty 
years, and I am sure that the examples which I 
have mentioned will be of interest to students 
of Babylonian mythology. 

W. Sr. C. Boscawen. 





SALES. 

Tue following are the principal pictures sold, 
for francs, from the San Donato Collection. The 
prices do not at all represent the relative and 
intrinsic merits of the pictures. It will be re- 
collected that the more important articles in 
this gathering were dispersed some years ago, 
and that the character of the current sale 
has not escaped questioning. Raffet, Battle 
of Waterloo, 4,750. Kneller, Portrait of 
Charles II., said to have belonged to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, 2,450. Gerard, 
Madame L. Bonaparte, mother of the Emperor, 
6,100 ; The Queen of Westphalia, 4,700 ; Napo- 
leon I., 6,000. Callet, Louis XVI., engraved 
by Bervic, 10,000. De Keyser, The Burgo- 
master’s Wife, 9,800. Berckheyde, Market 
Place at Haarlem, 4,700. Van Huysum, Vase 
of Flowers, 23,000. S. Ruysdael, Banks of the 
Meuse, 25,100; The Halt, 15,000 ; The Meuse, 
‘near Dordrecht, 6,100. J. Ruysdael, Ruins, 
figures by Wouvermans, 14,000; Landscape, 
7,800; Verge of the Forest, 13,201. J. B. 
Huet, A Pastoral Subject, 5,600. Fragonard, 
Viscountess Stormont (Louisa, born Cathcart, of 
whom Romney painted a masterpiece, afterwards 
Countess of Mansfield), 6,100. Mieris, The 
Fishmonger, 5,000. Tapestry of Flemish manu- 
facture, 17,300. Schall, Le Piége aux Amours, 
4,000; L’Autel de Minerve, 3,500. Lagrenée, 
The Marchioness de Noailles as Flora, a bust, 
5,000. F. H. Drouais, Portrait of a Lady, bust, 
in an oval, 10,000; A Lady, seated, with a 





dog in her lap, 8,750. Boucher, Child playing 
with Flowers, 4,050 ; Vertumnus and Pomona, 
5,400; Les Lavandiéres, 5,000. La Tour, 
Schmidt the Engraver, 8,200. Nattier, Louis 
Tocqué, painter, half-length, 5,050. Watteau, 
The Swing, 10,000. Le Nain, A Knight of 
Malta, 7,000. Van Dyck, Anne (born Caven- 
dish), Lady Rich (Smith, 498), 150,000; The 
Earl of Strafford, 3,000. Rubens, Spinola, 
81,000 ; Study for the Ceiling at Whitehall, 
formerly belonging to Reynolds, 11,200; Christ 
in the Tomb, 7,900 ; A Landscape, 29,000. A. 
Van der Velde, Landscape, 29,000. Van der 
Meer of Delft, The Geographer, 22,000; A 
Square at the Hague, 6,050. Jan Steen, Mar- 
riage at Cana, 10,000 ; Family Concert, 34,500. 
Teniers, The Five Senses, five separate pictures, 
75,000; The Prodigal Son, one of his most 
famous works, 80,000; Le Bosuf dépecé, 
16,200. G. Terburg, Portrait of a Man, 
whole-length, in black, from the Pereire Col- 
lection, 13,900; The Mandoline, 6,300. A. 
Van der Velde, The Watering Place, 48 000; 
Pastoral Scene, 28,000. P. Wouvermans, The 
Trumpeter, 19,100; The White Horse, 10,000. 
W. Van der Velde, Schevening, 10,000; The 
Rising Tide, 18,000. Cuyp, Dordrecht, 
11,000. Fyt, Fruit and Game, 18,000. Wynants, 
Landscape, 11,000. I. Van Ostade, The Halt, 
29,000. P. Potter, The Gale, 31,600; Horses, 
28,000. A. Van Ostade, The Jubilee, 145,000 ; 
Féte in a Cottage, 80,000; The Game Inter- 
rupted (Baring Collection), 51,000. N. Maas, 
The Happy Child, 85,000. Rembrandt, A 
Young Girl, 123,000 (Smith, 532); A Young 
Woman (Pourtales Collection), 137,500. Van 
de Capelle, A Calm, 30,000. F. Hals, Portrait 
of his Son, 65,000. Berchem, Return from 
Hunting, 4,300; La Halte, 18,100. E. Biset, 
Portrait of a Surgeon, 4,000. Coello, The 
Guardian Angel, 2,000. G. Flinck, A Young 
Woman, 6,600. Van Goyen, Banks of the 
Yssel, 5,200. Hobbema and A. Van der Velde, 
The Mills, 210,000. Kalf, Fruits, 3,400. P. 
de Koningh, In Gueldres, 10,400. Metsu, The 
Usurer, 14,000. J. Clouet, Portrait of P. 
Guittier, 2,000; Gaston de Foix, 4,000. 
F. H. Drouais, Portrait of a Lady, seated, 
8,700. Greuze, A Boy, 3,000; Portrait of the 
Painter, 6,300; The Young Peasant, 27,000; 
Little Girl, 12,050; Young Girl, 10,000. 
Metscher, The Soap Bubbles, 3,300. Tilburg, 
The Spies, 3,200. Total of three days’ sales, 
2,686,770 francs. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold, 
on the 20th inst., the following pictures and 
water-colour drawings. Pictures: Collins, The 
Emigrants, 148]. J. Webb, Dordrecht, 1781. 
G. Chambers, Off Margate, 157/. F. Goodall, 
The Spring, 3041. J. Linnell, sen., The Travel- 
lers, 4201. A. Solomon, The First Ball, 2941. 
J. M. W. Turner, Morning after a Wreck, 1101. 
Drawings: Vicat Cole, Wheat Harvest, 591. 
D. Cox, A Coast Scene, 95/.; A Landscape, 691. ; 
A View near Bettws-y-Coed, 591. E. Duncan, 
Off the Mumbles, 80/. J. Holland, Rotterdam, 
an October Morning, 283/. D. Roberts, The 
Pass of Pancorbo, 74l. J. M. W. Turner, 
Dover, 252l.; Wolfe Hope, Guy Mannering 
meeting Meg Merrilies on the Mount, 189I. 








Sine-Art Gossip. 

At a meeting of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours on Monday last, the following 
artists were elected Associates of that body: 
Messrs. W. E. Walker, T. J. Watson, E. A. 


Waterlow, and Walter Field. All these are 
landscape painters, except Mr. Waterlow, who 
occasionally introduces figures in his works. 

Mr. Lecros will contribute to the Grosvenor 
Exhibition the following pictures :—‘ L’In- 
cendie,’ a large work, representing a fire in a 
peasant’s cottage, and containing four life-size 
figures ; the mother, on our right in the centre, 
with acradle; her daughter, half-clad, crouching. 
On the other side is the father bringing out the 





infant: the scene is displayed through the 
open doorway,—‘ Le Fagoteur,’ a man binding 
faggots ; the scene a landscape, with a stormy 
effect, —‘A Portrait,’ painted before students,— 
‘A Portrait of Prof. John Marshall,’—and four 
studies, painted at one sitting each, representing 
Messrs. E. Burne Jones and R. Browning, 
Profs. Huxley and Lister. 


Mr. Oakes will contribute to the Royal Aca- 
demy three landscapes of unusual attractiveness, 
being ‘The Reapers’ Rest,’ a view of a half- 
reaped cornfield, with a brook in front, trees and 
figures in noontide sunlight; ‘The Flintshire 
Coast,’ the sandy margin of the land, with fisher- 
men and boats; ‘A Hazy Morning in Alnmouth 
Bay, Northumberland,’ a large and charmin 
example of exceptionally delicate effect an 
colour. 

TuE medal of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects for the year 1879-80 has been awarded to 
Mr. W. Niven, for a set of drawings illustrating 
Aston Hall, near Birmingham. These drawings 
will shortly be reproduced and published, with 
historical and descriptive notes, by Messrs. 
Rimel & Son. 

Tue Report of the Fine-Arts Committee of 
the Corporation of Liverpool upon the ninth 
autumn exhibition of pictures, 1879, mentions the 
great increase in the number of works sent for 
exhibition, the increase by three hundred of the 
number that were hung, and the fact that the 
sales amounted to more than 9,000l., being 
nearly 2,0001. more than in the previous year. 
The admissions at a shilling each have, owing 
to the unfavourable weather, considerably de- 
creased, but the number of season tickets 
issued has greatly increased. To the Per- 
manent Gallery have been added ‘Elijah in 
the Wilderness,’ by Sir F. Leighton, pre- 
sented by Mr. A. G. Kurtz; ‘The Struggle 
for Existence’ (Wolves), by Mr. B. Goddard, 
bequeathed by Mr. R. Carlyle ; ‘The Evening 
of the Battle of Waterloo,’ by Mr. E. Crofts ; 
‘A Woodland Home,’ by Mr. E. Parton; 
and ‘Summer Time in the Highlands,’ by Mr. 
W. Small, &c. The last three were bought 
by the Corporation. The next exhibition will 
be opened on the 6th of September next, and 
closed on the 4th of December. It will contain 
pictures in oil and water colours, which must 
be delivered to the Curator, Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, between the 2nd and 14th of August 
next, or to Mr. Bourlet, 17, Nassau Street, 
Middlesex Hospital. 

Tue Rules and Regulations of the Watson- 
Gordon Professorship of Fine Art in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, which we briefly mentioned 
last week, have for their defined object ‘‘the pro- 
motion and advancement of the fine arts and pro- 
secution of the studies of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, and other branches of art con- 
nected therewith in Scotland.” It will be the 
business of the professor to ‘‘ provide a course 
of instruction suitable for those who are else- 
where studying art professionally.” The class- 
room is not to be employed as a technical school, 
or an academy “‘for the practice of drawing, or 
any other branch of manual dexterity (!) on the 
part of the students.” It appears that the 
chair must be occupied by an artist, because it 
is stated that ‘the professor will doubtless illus- 
trate his teachings by demonstrations of design,” 
which no amateur can do. But the ‘‘main 
object of the chair is to impart full knowledge 
of the history and theory of the fine arts” in a 
continuous course of instruction in not fewer 
than forty lectures, occupying at least twenty 
weeks of each winter session, the subjects to 
comprise Greek sculpture and architecture, the 
architecture of the Middle Ages, and painting 
of the Renaissance. The emoluments of the 
chair are derived from the interest of rather 
more than 11,000/. and a problematical amount 
of class fees. Candidates must send applications 
to the Secretary of the University Court, Edin- 
burgh, on or before the 5th proximo. Residence 
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in Edinburgh for about five months annually 
seems to be indispensable. 

Tur Ftcher is, in future, to be published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Tue result of the exhibition of pictures by 
members of the Manchester Academy of Fine 
Arts, which closed on Saturday last, is of a satis- 
factory character. More than seventy pictures 
have been disposed of, realizing rather more 
than 1,100/., which is a considerable increase 
on last year’s sales. 

Tue following, according to the Chronique des 
Arts, are likely to be the most attractive pictures 
in the next Salon. Portraits: by M. L. Bonnat, 
M. Gambetta and M. J. Grévy ; Feyen-Perrin, 
M. Leptre; Yvon, M. H. Martin; C. Duran, 
A Young Lady. Historical and battle pieces : 
by M. Pille, Quatre -Vingt-Treize ; Wiertz, 
Death of Marat; Moreau de Tours, Death of 
La Tour d’Auvergne; Bouchereau, Presenta- 
tion of Henriette d’Etrangues to Henri IV.; J. 
Girardet, Taking of Saragossa. Sacred and 
mythological subjects: M. Ribot, Christ taken 
from the Cross; C. Duran, The Entombment ; 
Bastien-Lepage, Jeanne of Arc hearing the 
Voice ; L. Goupil, Portion of a triptych, As- 
sumption of the Virgin; Henner, Andromeda 
attached to the Rock, Nymph at a Fountain ; 
Feyen-Perrin, Venus rising from the Sea. Genre 
subjects : Munkacsy, Interior ; Vollon, Fruits, 
Arms, &c. 

THE death of the Swiss painter and engraver 

douard Henri Girardet is recorded as having 
occurred at Versailles last week. Originally 
trained as a genre painter, he devoted himself 
finally to the burin, and achieved a much more 
deserved success. His prints from the ‘ Divicon,’ 
by Gleyre, the ‘ Banquet of the Girondins,’ and 
the ‘ Passion,’ both by Delaroche, and ‘ Molitre 
at Table with Louis XIV.,’ by M. Gérome, are 
popular. He was one of the sons of an artist, 
his brother Karl being a distinguished painter 
of landscapes. Edouard was born at Neu- 
chitel in 1819, travelled in Egypt and Algiers, 
and produced several pictures referring to the 
people of those countries. He received a third- 
class medal for painting in 1842, a second-class 
medal in 1847, a rappel in 1859, a first-class 
medal as an engraver in 1861, a rappel in 1863, 
a second-class medal in 1867, and the Legion of 
Honour in 1866. Paul Girardet, a third brother, 
is likewise distinguished. 

Tue collection of paintings formed by Mr. 
J. A. Harper, one of the well-known American 
publishing firm, is to be sold. Nearly one hun- 
dred artists are represented in the collection, 
which is said to include works by Boughton, 
Bouguereau, Corot, Diaz, Escosura, Fortuny, 
Géréme, Meissonier, Munkacsy, Millet, Alma 
Tadema, and Ziem. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Sr. JAmeEs’s HALuL.—Philharmonic Society. Royal Aca- 
demy of Music. The Popular Concerts. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Saturday Concerts. 


Ar the Philharmonic Concert of Thursday 
week a reversion was made to the plan so 
long in vogue of including two symphonies 
in the programme. In general this cannot 
be considered a judicious course, but in this 
particular instance the advantage of contrast 
was at any rate secured. Haydn’s Symphony 
in B flat, No. 9 of the Salomon set according 
to the old numbering, is one of the gayest, 
lightest, and most unpretentious of the 
genial old master’s works. From this to 
the deep pathos and poetic fervour of Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in c was indeed a step, 
but the juxtaposition of two such works 
shows the marvellous elasticity of the sym- 
phonic form, which permits the composer to 








express untrammelled every conceivable 
variety of emotion and sentiment. The 
orchestra was more happy in its rendering 
of Haydn’s work than in that of the modern 
master. In justice, however, to Mr. Cusins’s 
force, it must be stated that the accompani- 
ments in the Violin Concerto of Brahms 
were given carefully, and with a due regard 
to the nuances. This work was played by 
Herr Joachim for the third time at these 
concerts. Though it cannot be considered 
one of Brahms’s finest inspirations, it im- 
proves with each successive hearing. Its 
aim is lofty throughout, the misfortune 
being that the composer does not invariably 
attain the height of expression at which he 
strives. There was no novelty at this con- 
cert, unless Signor Randegger’s scena, en- 
titled ‘Medea,’ may be so styled. This 
very effective piece was written for the 
Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, where it 
was sung by Madame Rudersdorff in 1869. 
Mrs. Osgood delivered it in a thoroughly 
artistic style, though rather overweighted 
by its difficulties. 

The usual Orchestral Concert given by 
the Royal Academy of Music at the con- 
clusion of the Christmas term took place at 
St. James’s Hall last Saturday evening. 
The interest of these occasions consists, 


of course, in the display of dawning 
ability made by the students, whether 
as composers or executants. It is 


difficult, therefore, to comprehend what 
object was served by occupying half of 
the programme with the performance of 
Sterndale Bennett’s cantata ‘The Woman 
of Samaria.’ If the aggregate amount of 
proficiency among the pupils be insufficient 
to permit of the concert being framed 
entirely in their interests—an idea which 
cannot reasonably be entertained—the oppor- 
tunity might be utilized for the revival of 
some neglected masterpiece, the study of 
which would afford edification to all con- 
cerned. Whatever may be the merits of 
the work of the late Principal, it cannot be 
said to fulfil the conditions required. Its 
performance was, generally speaking, credit- 
able, the solos being efficiently rendered by 
Mrs. Egerton Brownlow, Miss M. 8. Jones, 
Mr. B. Davies, and Mr. R. E. Miles, and 
the orchestra and chorus of 200 performers 
doing their share of the work fairly well. 
It should be mentioned that a soprano air, 
**T will love thee, O Lord, my strength,” 
found among Bennett’s manuscripts and 
never before performed, was interpolated in 
the work. It is a brief piece, in the com- 
poser’s calm and melodious manner, but of 
no remarkable significance. ‘The only com- 
positions by students brought forward were 
two overtures, by Mr. George John Bennett 
and Mr. Tobias Matthay respectively. Mr. 
Bennett is the present holder of the Balfe 
scholarship, and, as he is still very young, 
his crudities of style and manifest want of 
experience in the art of writing for an 
orchestra will probably be less apparent in 
subsequent compositions. Mr. Matthay’s 
overture is a far more important and praise- 
worthy work. It is not without eccentricity, 
and one episode may even be pronounced 
ugly. But the composer grasps his materials 
with the hand of a musician, and his scor- 





ing is frequently happy in effect. It is 
qui iat both overtures suffered 
mu sxrformance, which in each 





instance was very imperfect. The best exe- 
cutive displays of the evening were those 
of Miss Margaret Gyde and Miss 8. Eadon 
Bacon, pianists, Mr. Whitehouse, violon- 
cellist, and Miss Clara Samuell, vocalist. 

The Popular Concerts came to an end for 
the season on Monday evening with the 
customary director’s benefit. In the early 
years of these admirable entertainments 
special attractiveness was given to this 
occasion by the appearance of a large 
number of celebrated artists, both vocal and 
instrumental. The necessity for the exercise 
of such unwonted enterprise no longer exists, 
and last Monday’s programme differed but 
slightly in its nature from that of an ordinary 
concert. A special interest attaches to 
Mendelssohn’s Quintet in B flat, Op. 87, 
merely because this work served to qpen 
the first Monday Popular Concert, on Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1859. ‘Two of the performers 
on that memorable evening, Herr L. Ries 
and Signor Piatti, were still in their places 
at the twenty-fourth performance of the 
quintet on Monday last. It is scarcely 
necessary to do more than enumerate the 
other items of the programme. They in- 
cluded three movements of Mozart’s Diver- 
timento or Trio for Strings in E flat (Kéchel, 
No. 563), three of Brahms’s Hungarian 
dances as arranged for piano and violin, 
three pieces for piano and violoncello by 
Herr Rubinstein, Op. 11; and three of 
Schumann’s Phantasiestiicke for piano solo. 
The last-named trifles were played with the 
utmost poetic feeling by Mdlle. Janotha, 
and notwithstanding the printed request 
that encores should not be demanded, the 
audience did not cease to applaud until the 
Polish pianist had seated herself once more 
at the instrument. The vocalist was Mr. 
Santley, who contributed three favourite 
songs from the somewhat limited répertoire 
to which he restricts himself at these con- 
certs. The season just concluded is under- 
stood to have been successful, but it has not 
been very eventful. The only works of 
real importance which have been added to 
the repertory are Mendelssohn’s early 
Quartet in £ flat, Brahms’s Sonata in e for 
piano and violin, and Dvorak’s Sestet in a. 
The post of first violin has been held chiefly 
by Madame Norman-Néruda and Herr 
Joachim, while Mdlle. Janotha has been the 
pianist at a large majority of the thirty-nine 
concerts. 

A suite for orchestra, entitled ‘In the 
Black Forest,’ composed by Mr. Frederick 
Corder, was the novelty of last Saturday’s. 
concert at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Corder, 
a late Mendelssohn Scholar, and formerly a 
student at the Royal Academy, had already 
been introduced to the Crystal Palace audi- 
ence by the performance last year of a 
masque from his unpublished opera ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.’ The suite produced on the pre- 
sent occasion is a favourable specimen of his 
abilities. It is in five movements, bearing 
the titles respectively of ‘‘ Sunrise,” ‘‘ The 
Brooklet,” ‘‘Noontide Stillness,’ ‘The 
Echo,” and “Evening at the Inn.” In its 
general programme the work has some 
affinity with Schumann’s ‘ Waldscenen’; 
but Mr. Corder is no mere copyist. He 
has ideas of his own; and throughout the 
work we did not notice anything which 
could be called a reminiscence. Of the 
five numbers the second and third pleased 
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us most on a first hearing, though all possess 
much merit. The composer happily does 
not belong to that school which affects to 
regard the established forms as effete. It 
is always easy to follow the thread of 
his ideas; his harmonies are judicious, 
and his orchestration most effective and 
sometimes novel. The work as a whole 
gives high promise for Mr. Corder’s future ; 
it was played to perfection under Mr. 
Manns, and achieved an unmistakable and 
well-deserved success. Herr Barth, who 
made his second appearance at the Palace 
on this afternoon with Chopin’s Second 
Concerto (in ¥ minor), not only confirmed 
but raised the high opinion of his powers 
formed after his first performance. Chopin’s 
concerto, one of the most difficult in exist- 
ence, requires far more from the player 
than mere execution; and Herr Barth’s 
rendering was marked no less by delicacy, 
taste, and feeling than by technical ability 
equal to the heavy demands made upon it 
by the composer. A very fine performance 
of Beethoven’s c minor Symphony, two 
pianoforte solos by Herr Barth, and vocal 
pieces by Mr. Santley completed the pro- 
gramme. 








Rusical Gossip, 


Mr. Gye has issued his prospectus for the 
coming season of the Royal Italian Opera, which 
is to commence on April 13th. The list of prin- 
cipal artists announced includes the names of 
Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Albani (whose 
reappearance after a season’s absence will be 
heartily welcomed), Signori Nicolini, Marini, 
Gayarré, Cotogni, Graziani, Maurel, Lassalle, 
Capponi, and many other singers familiar in 
past seasons to the frequenters of the opera. 
Several new-comers are announced; but as their 
names are mostly unknown in this country, the 
mere record will be of little use to our readers. 
The promise of novelties is very scanty ; it is 
intended to produce “‘ at least two ” of the follow- 
ing three works—Gounod’s ‘ Mireille,’ Hérold’s 
*Pré aux Clercs,’ and Paladilhe’s ‘ Suzanne,’ 
and to revive ‘Mignon’ for Madame Albani, 
and ‘La Gazza Ladra’ for Mdlle. Turolla. Sig- 
nori Vianesi and Bevignani will, as in past 
seasons, divide the duties of conductor, and 
Signor Tagliafico will continue to fill the post of 
stage manager. 


THE performance of Sir Michael Costa’s ‘ Eli’ 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall 
yesterday week was one of the best ever given 
by the Society. The choruses were very finely 
sung, and, probably by way of compliment to 
their conductor, the committee had taken pains 
to secure a competent list of principal singers. 
In the hands of Madame Sherrington, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
and Mr. Santley the solo music was perfectly 
safe. As asign of the times it may be noted 
that the customary Passion Week performance 
of the ‘ Messiah,’ given for nearly half a century 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, has this year 
not taken place. 


As this may be the last season of the Musical 
Union, Mr. Ella has decided not to introduce 
any novelties, but to confine the operations of 
the season to the performance of acknowledged 
masterpieces, interpreted by favourite execu- 
tants. At the first Matinée, on the 13th prox., 
Mr. Oscar Beringer will be the pianist. 


Miss Erena Norton (Miss O’Hxa), a lady 
known as the composer of an operetta, ‘The 
Rose and the Ring,’ and of several successful 
ballads, died recently at Bournemonth. 


Musicians will be pleased to learn that two 
performances of Berlioz’s ‘La Damnation de 





Faust’ will be given in May at St. James’s 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Charles Halle. 

Bizet’s ‘ Carmen’ was performed for the first 
time in Berlin on the 12th inst., and met with 
a favourable reception. 

JEAN Baptiste Duvernoy, a popular com- 
poser of light pianoforte music, has just died at 
Passy, in his seventy-ninth year. 


Mr. Spark, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Leeds Festival, writes :—‘‘ The paragraph in 
your issue last week, stating that ‘Madame 
Marie Roze has been offered an engagement to 
sing at the Leeds Musical Festival,’ is only 
correct on the assumption that an application 
for terms is tantamount to offering an engage- 
ment.” 

Herr Nicworas RvsrnstTEIn, the director of 
the Moscow Conservatory of Music, and, like his 
brother Anton, a distinguished pianist, will give 
some concerts at Vienna in the course of next 
month. 

3EETHOVEN’S ‘Choral’ Symphony has been 
performed at Florence by the orchestral society 
of that city, under the direction of Signor 
Sboleci. 

Tue Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik announces 
that Mr. Charles Halle and Madame Norman- 
Néruda will give concerts at various towns on 
the Rhine, and afterwards at Vienna, during 
April. 

Tue Societad del Quartetto of Milan having 
offered a prize for the best organ sonata, the 
same has been awarded to Signor Edoardo 
Perelli. There were eighteen competitors. 








DRAMA 
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LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 

Every Evening at 8.15. 

’ ,OCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 





April 
Box Office open Ten to Five, where seats can be booked six weeks in 
advance. 








The Extravaganzas of J. R. Planché, Esq. 
(Somerset Herald), 1825-1871. Edited by 
T. F. Dillon Croker and Stephen Tucker 
(Rouge Croix). 5 vols. (French.) 

Wuat the vers de société of men like Mr. 
Locker, Mr. Calverley, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson are to the genuine and serious 
poetic outcome of the day the extravaganzas 
of Mr. Planché are to contemporary dra- 
matic work. Pleasant, graceful, happy in 
vein, and ingenious in illustration, they 
serve their purpose, win their author a name 
among his fellows, and disappear. Men 
with memories that must now be considered 
remote have not yet ceased to talk of the 
graces of extravaganza at the Lyceum under 
Madame Vestris and the value of burlesque 
with Robson at the Olympic. Such pieces 
as the ‘Island of Jewels,’ the ‘ Invisible 
Prince,’ the ‘ Golden Fleece,’ and the ‘ Yellow 
Dwarf,’ are used by those who are beginning 
to be regarded as veterans for the purpose 
of ‘“‘crabbing’”’ modern effort in the same 
direction. Yet for stage purposes these 
plays are dead as last year’s flowers. If 
by chance one of them finds its way to the 
stage, it is under such conditions of altera- 
tion and the like it ceases to be recogniz- 
able, and, like a ghost held by some potent 
spell until daybreak, seems uncomfortably 
conscious of the incongruousness of its posi- 
tion, or, like Ariel, anxious only to quit an 
enforced service. It is as literature only these 
things can now survive, and, opportunely 
enough, they have during the author’s life- 
time been collected to challenge a verdict 
from this point of view. 





Whether works written under such con- 
ditions as attended the extravaganzas of Mr. 
Planché will have strength enough to live 
through the disadvantages with which they 
are surrounded is a question not easy to 
answer. To the youth of to-day the allu- 
sions they contain are obscure and meaning- 
less; the very songs which, with singular 
happiness, they parody are forgotten, and 
cannot be recalled. To contend successfully 
against such difficulties requires the pre- 
sence of very high quality. Such we are not 
prepared to say cannot be found. It may 
be doubted, however, whether it is suffi- 
ciently abundant to secure for the works an 
enduring reputation. 

In discussing these matters we may be 
going beyond the function of current criti- 
cism, which has to pronounce upon value 
and leave posterity to take care of itself. To 
Mr. Planché’s productions we are, however, 
something like posterity. The first of his 
extravaganzas which found its way to the 
stage bears date 1818, a period at which 
few men capable still of writing could have 
been old enough to have witnessed it ; the 
latest, for all practical purposes, was pro- 
duced twenty years ago, since a sketch, 
written for the ‘‘ entertainment” of Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed, and a version of 
M. Offenbach’s ‘ Orphée aux Enfers,’ played 
at the Haymarket, can scarcely be said to 
form part of the series. The chief successes 
belong to a period near the middle of the 
century. Our verdict, then, upon them is 
free from such influences as ordinarily colour 
contemporary criticism, and is thus, in a 
sense, that of posterity. 

So much, then, is there that is sprightly, 
humorous, and genial in the five volumes 
now published we welcome their appearance, 
and are glad to think of them as forming a 
portion of the dramatic treasures of the 
nation. By the generation that has seen 
and known the writer they will be prized, 
and they will probably live to future gene- 
rations in the sense in which the comic operas 
of Isaac Bickerstaffe, or even the dramatic 
works of Steele, survive to to-day. For- 
tunately, the author has been his own 
scholiast, and has supplied information con- 
cerning the circumstances under which each 
work was produced and explanations of allu- 
sions, and the like, which greatly facilitate 
the task of the reader. By the aid of these, 
which constitute a very agreeable and 
gossiping portion of the volume, the plays 
can be read with the certainty of amuse- 
ment. We are not sure, indeed, that the 
fairy stories on which they rest can be 
perused under more agreeable conditions 
than are supplied by Mr. Planché’s humor- 
ous application and his facile and elegant 
verse. 

The portion of Mr. Planché’s dramatic 
work now collected consists of extravaganzas 
extracted from the classical mythology and 
the Contes des Fées, and occasional pieces, 
the idea of which is derived from the French 
revues, a class of composition Mr. Planché was 
the first to introduce into England, and in 
which he has had few followers. Of the 
one hundred and seventy-six pieces for 
which, at the conclusion of the last volume 
he accepts the responsibility, about a quarter 
is now given to the world. Most of these 
have already slipped from public memory, 
and a few of them are scarcely worth reviv- 
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ing. A dozen pieces may, however, be se- 
lected which are still favourably remembered 
by the playgoer as masterpieces in a line of 
composition in which few men have reached 
mediocrity. Among these are ‘The Fair 
One with the Golden Locks,’ produced at 
the Haymarket in 1843, and since frequently 
revived; ‘Fortunio and his Seven Gifted 
Servants’ (Drury Lane, 1843); ‘ The Golden 
Fleece’ (Haymarket, 1845); ‘The King of 
the Peacocks’ (Lyceum, 1848); ‘The In- 
visible Prince; or, the Island of Tranquil 
Delight’ (Haymarket, 1846, and again 
Adelphi, 1859); “The Island of Jewels’ 
(Lyceum, 1849); and ‘The Yellow Dwarf 
and the King of the Gold Mines’ (Olympic, 
1854), which is still remembered for the 
wonderful blending of seriousness and 
drollery, of passion and extravagance, of 
Robson. 

One play stands by itself. This is the 
imitation of the ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes, in 
which the satire of the original is happily 
preserved, and is applied with much in- 
genuity to contemporary affairs, or affairs 
that were contemporary at the time 
(1846) when the play was first set before 
the public. It is no small thing for an 
English dramatist to have, with no sacri- 
fice of the spirit, rendered acceptable to 
the English playgoer a work of the great 
satirist of Athenian manners. It is, as its 
author asserts, a paraphrase, and not a 
burlesque, as the criticism of the day per- 
sisted in regarding it. A specimen of Mr. 
Planché’s dialogue in his most mirthful vein 
is afforded in ‘ Fortunio,’ when Myrtina offers 
to the baron, her father, to don masculine 
attire and become his substitute. The others 
of the dramatis persone introduced are her 
sisters Pertina and Flirtina. 


BARON. With gratitude I’m almost mute ! 
What, daughter, you become my substitute ? 

PER. But should they make you fight ? 

Myr. To fight I’m willing, 
I’ve oft been told that I look very killing. 

Furr. You storm a fortress ? 

PER. Or besiege a town ? 

Myr. Before one I can easily sit down. 

BARON. You mount a breach? 

Myr. Oh, see, experience teaches,— 
I mean at once to mount a pair of breeches, 


It is needless to say that this style of dia- 
logue is far in advance of anything that is 
heard in modern burlesque or extravaganza. 
The only pieces, indeed, that can compare 
with these are the productions in the same 
line of Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert. 

A special form of song, which has gone 
out of fashion since the death of Charles 
Mathews, is employed by Mr. Planché with 
surprising ability. This is what is known 
as the patter song. From the best of these, 
which enjoyed thirty years ago marvellous 
vogue, we extract two verses, not because 
they are the best, but because the allusions 
need no explanation :— 


O such a town, such a wonderful metropolis, 
With mysteries and miracles all London teems; 
Humbug has there got the snuggest of monopolies, 
Everything is anything but what it seems. 
You sleep upon an iron bed and fancy it a feather 


one, 

You think your ceiling carved in oak—why, bless 
you, it’s a leather one; 

Your marble mantelpiece turns out of slate, if 
you’re a scrubber, sir, 

And paving-stones are made of wood, or else of 
india-rubber, sir. 

O such a town, &e, 





O such a town, such a classical metropolis, 
Tradesmen common English scorn to write or 
speak ; 
Bond Street ’s a forum—Cornhill is an acropolis, 
For everything’s in Latin now but what’s in 
Greek. 
Here is a pantechnicon, and there is an emporium ; 
Your shoes are “antigropelos,” your boots of 
“ pannus corium,” 
“Fumi-porte chimney-pots,” “ Eureka shirts” to 
cover throats, 
“Tdrotobolic hats” and patent “ Aquascutum over- 
coats.” 
O such a town, &c. 


These verses show what ‘go’ Mr. Planché 
possesses in this order of composition. 
The entire publication deserves a place in 
theatrical libraries, on its merits as well as 
for its value in illustrating an epoch. It will 
not seldom, we venture to predict, be in the 
hands of those who once commence the task 
of perusal. 








Amateur Theatricals, by Lady Pollock and 
Mr. Walter Herries Pollock (Macmillan & Co.), 
included in the ‘‘ Art at Home” Series, is a 
sensible and pleasantly written treatise, well 
worthy the attention of those who seek to turn 
to account a form of amusement which grows 
in popularity. Its stage directions are excellent, 
and the suggestions concerning study, derived 
from observation of the teaching of M. Delaunay, 
have serious value. The illustrations add to 
the worth of the book, a design representing 
the stage of Shakspeare, taken from the frontis- 
piece by Gaywood to the Latin play of William 
Alabaster, ‘ Roxana,’ giving a better idea of the 
manner in which the masterpieces of the stage 
were first set before the public than any other 
design we possess. 








THE WEEK. 


Royatty.—‘ Hertford,’ an ‘‘ Historical Drama in Three 
Tableaux.” 


Amonc the cases of hardship which resulted 
from the jealousy entertained by Elizabeth 
of those who after her death might be 
regarded as claimants to the throne, none is 
better provided with elements of romance 
than that of Lady Catherine Grey, a younger 
sister of Lady Jane Grey. As heiress of 
the house of Suffolk, on which, if the pro- 
visions of the will of Henry VIII. 
were observed, the crown of England must 
devolve, the lady was an object of special 
suspicion and dislike to the queen. Her 
first marriage with Lord Herbert, son of the 
Earl of Pembroke, was dissolved by divorce; 
Lady Catherine then married privately the 
Earl of Hertford, a son of the Protector 
Somerset. Pregnancy rendering further 
concealment impossible, the marriage was 
avowed. A commission instituted by the 
queen pronounced it invalid and its issue 
illegitimate. Subsequently Hertford was 
committed to the Tower, where he remained 
a close prisoner until the death of his wife 
removed all cause for further anxiety. 

With no very great sacrifice of historical 
accuracy this story is converted into a play 
on which has been bestowed the name of 
‘Hertford.’ Feminine jealousy is advanced 
as the reason for the queen’s anger, the 
story thus linking itself on this side to that 
of Amy Robsart, as on the other it is linked 
to that of Arabella Stuart. The rage and 
mortification of Elizabeth do not, moreover, 
stop short et imprisonment. After she dis- 
covers that the victims of her wrath have 
contrived 4o meet subsequently to the in- 
earceration of the earl, a circumstance 





in the play for which there is historical 





warranty, she condemns Hertford to 
mediate decapitation, granting him no form 
of trial. As she is deaf to all appeals, 
the countess, who knows that her own 
death will alone save her husband, snatches 
a dagger from one of the attendants, stabs 
herself to the heart, and expires at the 
feet of Elizabeth. 

Here is matter for a tragedy, and it is 
obtained, as has been said, with no very 
great violation of vraisemblance or historical 
fact. If Elizabeth could scarcely have con- 
demned a man of Hertford’s rank to imme- 
diate execution, she had at her beck 
ministers servile enough to have rendered 
such precipitancy unnecessary. The work 
now given in London for one night only, 
after obtaining in the country distinct suc- 
cess, is less a play than three situations, the 





first a scene of love-making, interrupted by ~* 


a message from the queen; the second the 

reception by the heroine of what we may be 
excused for calling a “ wigging” from 

Queen Elizabeth; the third the scene of 

suicide. So unworthy is, moreover, the 
art assigned Elizabeth, that it destroys the 
alance and the value of the whole. 

Miss Fowler acted with remarkable force 
and with real intensity as Lady Catherine, 
revealing a new and hitherto unsuspected 
side of her talents. The remainder of the 
cast was, however, so weak, that the per- 
formance approached burlesque. It was 
difficult to believe, indeed, that the whole 
was not a species of new version of ‘The 
Critic,’ with a very great deal of scandal 
concerning Queen Elizabeth. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


‘Tue Critic’ was revived at the Gaiety on 
Monday. It has grown the custom now to in- 
troduce into the dialogue every form of gag 
that the mind of an actor can imagine. The 
laughter of the audience is thus excited, but 
some of the business is very pitiful. The best 
performance was the Sir Fretful Plagiary of 
Mr. Maclean. 

‘OTHELLO’ was produced at Sadler’s Wells 
on Monday, with Mr. Hermann Vezin as the 
Moor and Miss Carlisle as Desdemona. 

Mr. Byron’s drama of ‘ Blow for Blow’ was 
played in singularly inefficient style at the 
Royalty on Monday, when its performance pre- 
faced that of ‘ Hertford,’ noticed above. 

‘Les Errancievrs’ is the title of a melo- 
drama of the most pronounced type, which has 
been extracted by M. Adolphe Belot from his 
novel of the same name, and produced at the 
Porte St. Martin. Sanguinary as are its 
incidents, they are to be set before the London 
public at the Princess’s Theatre. The play is 
free from anything that cannot be easily pro- 
duced on the English stage. 

M. F. Bovgvuet has printed a volume entitled 
‘La Troupe de Moliére et les Deux Corneille & 
Rouen en 1658.’ It is said to be ‘‘rempli de 
détails intéressants et 4 peu prés inconnus.” 


Two novelties, each in one act, have been ’ 


produced at the Palais Royal. ‘La Victime,” 
by M. Abraham Dreyfus, is a little social 
sketch, chiefly noteworthy for the opportunity 
it affords M. Geoffroy, who plays a species of 
Prudhomme, and is seen to the highest advan- 
tage. ‘Le Ménage de Popincourt’ of MM. 
Hippolyte Raymond and Maxime Boucheron 
is a sketch of domestic jealousy, which is pre- 
sented by M. Daubray and Madame Dezoder. 
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The Ode of Life. By the Author of ‘The 

Epic of Hades.’ (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
In the preface to ‘The Ode of Life’ we find, 
as preachers say, these words:— 

‘*In the present work the Ode, which has 
such splendid, and yet so few, representatives in 
English verse, is carried somewhat further than 
has hitherto been the case, in the direction of 
a continuous plan. It has been sought to 
overcome the objection to so long a poem of 
that nature, by dividing it into minor odes, 
distinct from each other, but each finding its 
place in the consecutive development of the 
whole.” 

The author will pardon us for quoting so 
much of his short preface; but without this 
it might be difficult to explain what appears 
to be the fundamental error of his scheme. 
The reason why the ode has not been carried 
further in the direction of a continuous plan 
is that it is not adapted to such treatment. 
The essence of the ode, whether ancient or 
modern, Pindaric or Petrarchian, or, what is 
more to the purpose here, Wordsworthian, is 
that it should contain one central theme, and 
one only. This, of course, admits of ‘‘ varia- 
tions,” and occasionally of episodes; but 
hardly of a progressive train of thought, 
still less of anything in the nature of nar- 
rative. Wordsworth’s great ode is not on 
childhood, but on one only of the many 
subjects of meditation which childhood sug- 
gests. The very structure of the ode, allow- 
ing, as it does, greater liberty in the choice 
of form than any other branch of poetry, 
seems to demand a special degree of re- 
strictedness in the thought. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the English ode in 
its later form, in which the arrangement 
into stanzas as we find it from Pindar 
downwards has been surrendered. The 
measures in which Wordsworth’s ode 
above referred to and the various divi- 
sions of the book before us are composed 
are really Jege soluti. Even the necessity of 
rhyming is occasionally set aside. Under 
these circumstances, unless the writer keeps 
a very tight hand on his imagination the 
reader is almost sure to be affected with a 
disagreeable sensation as though his Pegasus 
were rambling with him. In a poem treat- 
ing of the whole experience of human life 
from the cradle to the grave, there must, 
of necessity, be side issues opening at 





every step. Take, for instance, ‘The Ode 
of Childhood’ as our author looks at it. 
Children may be either boys or girls. 
If they are boys, they may play cricket, 
or bathe (when some will be drowned), 
or shoot rabbits; if they are girls, they 
will sing, or sew, or in some countries 
milk the cows, or they will mind the 
baby. Further, the child may be either 
white or brown. Now it does not appear 
to us that a series of short meditations 
on these various occupations of children, 
coupled by the words, ‘‘Thou dost so- 
and-so,” or ‘‘I see thee so-and-so,’? and 
expressed in lines of various and quite 
arbitrary lengths, has any claim more than 
‘Thalaba’ or ‘Kehama’ to be called an 
ode. It is merely didactic or narrative 
poetry in an irregular metre. At the same 
time we by no means wish to imply that 
our author could not if he tried write a very 
good ode in the manner of Wordsworth. 
Those who have read his former works with 
any attention are aware that he is essentially 
a scholar; the first of the school, maybe, 
but a scholar still. His mind is tuned to 
the key of Wordsworth, and Wordsworth’s 
successor, Mr. Tennyson. He is not a mere 
imitator; rather, we should say that he 
treats his subjects almost as his masters 
would have treated them, had they taken 
them in hand. Here, for instance, is the 
conclusion of the so-called ‘Ode of Child- 
hood ’:— 
Fair streams which run as yet 
Each in its separate channel from the snows; 
Boyhood and girlhood ; while Life’s banks are set 
With blooms that kiss the clear lymph as it flows, 
One swift and strong and deep, 
One where the lilies sleep ;— 
Fair streams, which soon some stress of Life and 
Time 
Shall bring together, 
Under new magical skies and the strange weather 
Of an enchanted clime. 
Now this seems to us in the true ode style ; 
but then it ought to have been preceded by 
stanzas leading up to the same thought, 
instead of by a description of the oceupa- 
tions of boys and girls. 

The author is, however, happier where 
he deals with maturer years. Few poets 
have dealt more successfully than he with 
what is usually considered the prose-time 
of life. It is therefore quite fitting that the 
‘Ode of Perfect Years’ should open a good 
deal before the middle of his volume, and 
occupy, with its accessories, ‘The Ode of 
Good’ and ‘The Ode of Evil,’ considerably 
more than a third of the whole. He intro- 
duces it thus :— 

Now flower and perfect fruit 

Together dress the tree, 

High midsummer has come, midsummer mute 
Of song, but rich to scent and sight. 

The sun is high in heaven, the skies are bright 
And full of blessedness, 

High hope and wild endeavour 

Have fled or sunk for ever ; 

Only the swifter seasons onward press, 

And every day that goes 

Is a full-scented, full-blown garden rose, 
Orbéd, complete. 

And every hour brings its own burden sweet 
Of daily duty, precious care ; 

Wherefrom the visible landscape calm and clear 
Shows finer far, and the high heaven more near, 
Than ever morning skies of sunrise were, 

I miss the unbounded hope of old, 

The freshness and the glow of youth ; 

I miss the fever and the fret, 

The luminous haze of gold, 





I see a mind clearer and calmer yet, 

A more unselfish love, a more unclouded truth ; 

Such gain I take, and this 

More gracious shows and fair than that I miss. 

This will, no doubt, seem a trifle “dry” 

both in matter and manner to those who 

have been pampered on the warm colouring, 

and cloyed a little, perhaps, with the luscious 

anapzests, of some recent poets. ‘ Plain 

living and high thinking” do not suit all 

tastes, and every one has a right to his own 

preference. Still, evento these must come a 

time when “the grasshopper is a burden,” 

and then they may take comfort in finding 

that even so all the poetry has not gone out 

of their existence :— 

Not in clear eye or ear 

Dwells our chief profit here. 

We are not as the brutes, who fade and make no 
sign ; 

We be sustained where’er we go, 

In happiness and woe, 

By some indwelling faculty divine, 

Which lifts us from the deep 

Of failing senses, aye, and duller brain, 

And wafts us back to youth again ; 

And as a vision fair dividing sleep, 

Pierces the vasts behind, the voids before, 

And opens to us an invisible gate, 

And sets our wingéd footsteps, scorning Time and 


Fate, 
At the celestial door. 








Lord Minto in India. Edited by the Countess 

of Minto. (Longmans & Co.) 
We have recently reviewed a biography 
of one of the greatest Governor-Generals 
of India, the Marquess of Wellesley, and 
are now called upon to notice the career 
in the East of another, who was really his 
immediate successor. Lord Cornwallis, 
indeed, was nominated for the second time 
upon Lord Wellesley’s supercession, but 
only went out to prove by his death his 
devotion to his country’s service, and Sir 
George Barlow’s appointment was from the 
first a makeshift. Lord Minto had not the 
brilliancy of Lord Wellesley, but the record 
of his government will be read with infi- 
nitely more pleasure. His simplicity and 
his love of everything belonging to his 
family and home life are a pleasing contrast 
to the irrepressible egotism of his prede- 
cessor. There is no doubt that the untiring 
energy and indomitable will of Lord Wel- 
lesley especially fitted him to be the founder 
of an empire, but it is equally certain that 
that empire could only have been preserved 
by calm judgment and statesmanlike qua- 
lities such as Lord Minto possessed. His 
unostentatious interest in everything that 
concerned the well-being of those he was 
sent to govern endeared him to the hearts 
of all, and did as much to confirm our rule 
in the East as the most glorious successes in 
the field. 

The editor terms Lord Minto’s foreign 
policy the most brilliant chapter in his 
Indian administration. His was, indeed, 
a far-seeing view of the danger to which 
our power might be exposed, and, looking 
at it from the standpoint of after events, 
the measures which he advocated, if steadily 
pursued, were such as might have averted 
many difficulties; but the danger, except to 
the eyes of a very few, was too problematical, 
or, if realized at all, too distant, to alarm 
the majority of politicians. It is true that 
he acquired possession of the islands of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, but otherwise his 
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foreign policy had no results, and for all 
the effect his opinions had they might as 
well have been expressed in a theoretical 
essay. We should prefer, therefore, to 
und his claim to a place among successful 

vernor-Generals on what he effected by 
his home administration, on his policy with 
reference to the missionary incident, the 
suppression of the Madras mutiny, and other 
kindred questions. 

In these instances he did his country good 
service, service most grudgingly and inade- 
quately rewarded. The ‘Battle of the 
Missions” took place soon after Lord 
Minto’s arrival, and it is difficult to under- 
stand at this period of time how it could 
have been so virulent, and how his policy 
should have engendered such hostility as to 
have prevented, as it did, his administration 
from obtaining the measure of public appro- 
bation which was its just due. Dr. Carey 
and Mr. Marshman were, indeed, satisfied 
after an interview with the Governor- 
General, of which it is recorded 
‘* that his visitors recognized in Lord Minto the 
candour and simplicity that was natural to him ; 
he found in them a sincerely pious zeal, tem- 
pered with discretion, which won his respect.” 
There were men, however, whose aims were 
very different from those of the noble and 
enthusiastic directors of the Serampore 
establishment. Of these the Rey. Claudius 
Buchanan was the most prominent, and it 
is only necessary to give t'vo quotations 
from his writings (the latter from a 


— intended for public circulation in 
dia) to show the spirit abroad at the time 


which made it necessary. for the Government 
to interfere :— 

‘¢ An archbishop is wanted for India—a sacred 
and exalted character, surrounded by his bishops, 
of ample revenue and extensive sway 
want something royal in a spiritual and temporal 
sense, for the ample subjects of this great 
Eastern empire to look up to When once our 
national church shall have been confirmed in 
India, the members of that church will be the 
best qualified to advise the State as to the means 
by which from time to time the civilization of 
the natives is to be effected.” 

‘¢The Mahommedans profess a religion which 
has ever been characterized by political bigotry 
and intemperate zeal. In this country that 
religion still retains the character of its bloody 
origin, particularly among the higher classes.” 

If they read what the Governor-General 
described as the miserable stuff addressed 
to the Gentoos,—in which, without one 
word to convince or to satisfy the mind 
of the heathen reader, without proof or 
argument of any kind, a whole race of men 
are threatened with eternal punishment for 
believing in the religion which they were 
taught by their fathers and mothers, and 
the truth of which it was simply impossible it 
should ever have entered into their minds 
to doubt,—few will disagree with the senti- 
ments contained in the following extract 
from a general letter addressed to the Secret 
Committee: 

** With regard to translations of the Scriptures 
into all the languages of the world, it is a work 
with which we warmly sympathize, and to which 
every countenance will be cordially afforded by 
us ; butif the pupils of Mr. Buchanan should em- 





ploy themselves in translating the wretched com- 
positions which we have transmitted to your | 
Honourable Company, we shall not think that | 


letters, and they must expect no countenance 
from us either as Christians, as scholars, as 
statesmen, or as gentlemen.” 

The danger of the Madras mutiny to our 
power in India it is difficult now to appre- 
ciate. If the Government was to endure 
it was absolutely necessary that it should 
be founded on principles of civil liberty, 
and be capable at a future time of 
including the natives of the country in 
the administration, but all this was en- 
dangered by the pretensions of the military 
faction. The country had been recently 
conquered, and brought under the influence 
of the civil government within the recollec- 
tion of officers then exercising command, and 
thus some jealousy and chagrin lingered 
among those who had been used to wield 
political and military authority. It was not 
the first time that an attempt had been made 
to make our Indian dominion a military 
satrapy. The Bombay army had risen upon 
the civil government and held power for 
two years; the Madras army had seized 
the person of the Governor, Lord Pigot, 
and subverted his government. At a later 
period Lord Macartney had been compelled 
by the army to revoke his orders; while, as 
stated in an article in the Quarterly Review, 
‘*persons avowedly acting in the capacity of 
agents of the Indian army had been admitted to 
a formal audience by His Majesty’s ministers 
in England. On what principle men of the 
highest ability, political knowledge, and patriot- 
ism, for such these ministers were, could con- 
sent thus to recognize in the army an inde- 
pendent and substantive power, we are at a loss 
to imagine.” 

This was the state of things with which 
Lord Minto had to deal, and of his opinion 
of the importance of the issue the following 
extract from a letter to the Secret Committee 
will give a fair idea :— 

‘An army that is not subordinate to the 

government of the country which it serves is 
its master; and, while this inverted order of 
things continues, no government can be respon- 
sible for the conduct of affairs of which they 
are in reality divested. The present is a fair 
trial of strength between legal government and 
its most formidable rival. Feeble measures will 
not decide the contest, and mere negative pre- 
tensions of the factions will not prevent the 
frequent repetition of the experiment which is 
now making. That can be effected only not by 
demonstrating the vanity, but by showing the 
dangers, of such transactions. The two leading 
points, therefore, in the measures which I re- 
commend at home are,—first, a clear and dis- 
tinct support of the Government of Fort St. 
George ; second, the signal punishment of the 
principal offenders.” 
To the success of his policy, and to the 
greatness of the danger, the following sen- 
tence, from a later communication to the 
same body, bears testimony :— 

‘* Greater perils have perhaps never threatened 
the possessions of the Honourable Company or 
the British empire in India; and so great an 
alarm has seldom subsided so suddenly, so 
entirely, and with so fair a prospect not only 
of the permanent restoration of former security 
and tranquillity, but of the improvement of 
these blessings.” 

The book is throughout agreeable read- 
ing. Lord Minto may not have been bril- 
liant, but he was a good type of those 
upright, cool-judging men who have, step 
by step, through many centuries, made our 
country what she is; and the editor, both 


they advance the cause either of religion or of | by the selections she has made from his 





correspondence and her account of the 
events which led to the letters being 
written, has produced a most graphic pic- 
ture, conceived in the true spirit of her 
distinguished namesake. 








The Gospel according to the Hebrews: its Frag- 
ments Translated and Annotated, gc. By 
E. B. Nicholson, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

THE questions connected with the apocryphal 
Gospel according to the Hebrews are 
numerous and difficult. They have often 
been discussed, but without results in which 
scholars agree. The chief interest of the 
subject lies in the supposed relation of the 
first gospel to that work. As the latter exists 
only in fragments it is hardly possible to 
form a right idea of its original character or 
extent. The data are too scanty and vague 
to furnish a true index to its nature. All 
that can be done is to collect the scattered 
passages out of the ancient writers in which 
they occur, and to deduce from the whole 
probable inferences. 

The earliest collectors of the fragments 
were Grabe and Fabricius; after whom 
Jeremiah Jones examined them in several 
chapters of his learned work on the canonical 
authority of the New Testament, producing 
all the remains and whatever was said of the 
Gospel by the writers of the first four centuries, 
adding a succinct account of the opinions of 
later writers concerning it, and proof that 
it was not received as canonical by any 
primitive father of the Church. Since that 
time various scholars have collected the 
scattered passages of it, Eichhorn and De 
Wette in their introductions, Credner in the 
first volume of his ‘Beitriige,’ Anger in 
his ‘Synopsis Evangeliorum,’ Kirchhofer in 
his ‘ Quellensammlung,’ and Hilgenfeld in 
his ‘N. T. extra Canon. recept.’ Mr. 
Nicholson has undertaken the like task, 
gathering and examining the statements of 
ancient writers about this lost gospel, 
arranging, translating, and illustrating its 
fragments, analyzing the internal evidence 
they present, and comparing it with the 
external. 

The work is divided into three parts, the 
external evidence, the fragments, the in- 
ternal evidence and conclusions, which are 
followed by various addenda and appendices. 
The plan is comprehensive, embracing all 
that is necessary to a full view of the sub- 
ject. The passages from the gospel are 
translated into English from the originals. 
It would have been better to give them in 
both languages, in parallel columns, as Jones 
presents them. But the notes, which are 
numerous, sometimes supply the originals. 

The author arranges the fragments in 
correspondence with St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
to which they bear most likeness, distin- 
guishing the Nazarene and Ebionite copies 
they belong to. They are only thirty-three 
in number. In an appendix, however, there 
are printed other possible or probable ones. 
The work bears evidence of careful research. 
Labour and time have been freely spent upon 
it, with an earnest desire to obtain satis- 
factoryresults. In the collection and arrange- 
ment of the fragments the writer shows good 
judgment, and in the translation of them 


| general correctness. The book will be useful 


to English readers who wish to know some- 
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thing of a gospel which plays an important 
part in the speculations of scholars about 
the genesis of the synoptists. Of the critical 
ability of the author it is impossible to pro- 
nounce a very favourable opinion. His book 
gives the reader an impression that its author 
is not familiar with ecclesiastical or theo- 
logical criticism. It resembles the produc- 
tion of a man unaccustomed to researches in 
the early part of New Testament literature, 
who has got together a few recent volumes, 
mostly English, and neglected the wide field 
which other critics had traversed with acute- 
ness. 

The most important question, viz., the 

relation of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews to canonical books, is discussed 
at pp. 90 and following. Here the author 
draws eight deductions from internal evi- 
dence and four from the external. His 
conclusion is that St. Matthew wrote at 
different times the canonical gospel and 
that according to the Hebrews, but he does 
not decide as to priority. This conclusion 
is altogether improbable. The idea of an 
apostle writing his gospel twice, and giving 
it a different form or substance, cannot be 
entertained by any sober critic. Another 
position announced with greater confidence is 
‘that whenever, wherever, and by whomsoever 
the canonical Gospel according to Matthew was 
written, however varied may have been the oral 
or documentary sources from which it was com- 
posed or compiled, and whether it was first 
written in Greek or Aramaic, it shows the 
special handiwork of one particular man.” 
To which the author adds, with simplicity, 
‘‘This much, I think, no one will dispute.” 
On the contrary, every critic disputes and 
contradicts it; for if anything be clear in 
the contents of the first gospel, it is the 
absence of homogeneousness. ‘Two currents 
run throughout, an Ebionite and a later one. 
The elements of St. Matthew’s Gospel bear 
the impress of different writers. 


Another strange inference which the author. 


derives from his acquaintance with the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is that it ‘‘ shows 
no approach to the character of the apo- 
cryphal gospels.”” We read the fragments in 
a different light. Is there nothingapocryphal 
in this: ‘“‘Just now my mother the Holy 
Spirit took me by one of my hairs and bore 
me up to the great mountain Tabor’”’—a 
passage which Mr. Nicholson wrongly con- 
nects with the temptation, whereas it should 
be assigned to the transfiguration? Is 
there nothing apocryphal in the words 
attributed to Jesus in another passage :— 
‘‘He took up the bread and blessed and 
broke, and afterwards gave to James the 
Just, and said to him, My brother, eat thy 
bread, for the Son of Man is risen from 
them that sleep” ? 

The notes subjoined are abundant—some- 
times discursive and irrelevant. They might 
well have been fewer and more select. In- 
deed, the whole volume evinces an inclina- 
tion for miscellaneous matters having no 
proper relation to its general theme. At 
pp. 135 and following there is an analysis of 
the evidence for and against the authenticity 
of John vii. 53—-viii. 11. In like manner the 
discussions of Tatian’s ‘ Diatessaron’ and 
Justin’s ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ seem 
superfluous, for they add nothing to our pre- 
vious knowledge ot these documents. The 
conjecture that Victor’s title ‘Diapente’ is 





a mere slip of the pen for ‘ Diatessaron’ is 
most improbable. In regard to the extracts 
from Epiphanius the author’s conclusion is 
vacillating and uncertain. But they involve 
much difficulty, because that father ex- 
aggerates, conjectures, and reasons in a 
careless way. Mr. Nicholson fails in making 
out Epiphanius’s real opinion, and makes 
statements which cannot be accepted, such 
as ‘different copies of the Ebionite gospel 
had different beginnings,” &c. 

We observe a controversial tone in dif- 
ferent places of the work which sometimes 
runs to excess. The references to the author 
of ‘Supernatural Religion’ betray an animus 
which itisimpossible to approve. Though Mr. 
Nicholson says in the preface, ‘‘ Let no one 
think that the terms in which I have spoken 
of him are, in however slight a manner, 
coloured by odium theologicum,” there are in- 
dications of it in different parts of his book ; 
none so obvious as a paragraph in the pre- 
face itself. Indeed, the zeal. of opposi- 
tion carries him at times beyond the limit 
of correctness. Thus, after quoting what 
Eusebius says of Tatian’s harmony, he 
affirms that ‘‘there is not a particle of evi- 
dence that Eusebius’s statement is based 
upon mere hearsay and that he had never 
seen the ‘Diatessaron.’”’ Strong as this 
language is, it is wholly incorrect, for 
Eusebius’s words plainly imply that he had 
never seen the work in question. Credner, a 
scholar of a different stamp from Mr. Nichol- 
son, is of the same opinion with the author 
of ‘Supernatural Religion.’ It is not wise 
to run one’s head against a wall, as our 
author does at times. 

The knowledge we have of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews may be summed 
up in a few sentences. As far as existing 
fragments show, it was apocryphal to a con- 
siderable extent in the times of Jerome and 
Epiphanius. Originally it was closely related 
to, if not identical with, the Jogia written by 
Matthew. Those Jogia formed the basis of 
the canonical Matthew. The Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews and the Jogia were at 
least recensions of the same work. It 
is not clear whether the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, as it was in Jerome’s 
time, had been translated out of Aramaic 
into Greek and retranslated. Mr. Nichol- 
son has some pertinent arguments against 
its having been translated into Greek, 
though Credner, Bleek, and others argue 
strongly on the opposite side. One thing 
is plain, that the existing fragments are 
insufficient to show the original state of the 
document. All that they prove is that it 
suffered considerable changes. At pre- 
sent all we know is that the /ogia and the 
gospel were two recensions of the same 
work. And if Papias tan be believed, 
that work was written by St. Matthew in 
Arameean. 

We regret to find so little advance in the 
book before us; indeed, the subject is 
retarded rather than promoted. The author 
moves in a small circle of theological writers. 
Hence he is pretty confident in his own 
views and freely attacks others. Itis evident 
that his critical sagacity is at fault, especially 
where it looks toward the conservative side 
of questions, of which there is a good 
example in what he says of Ignatius. Ap- 
parently because Bishop Lightfoot believes 
in the authenticity of the seven epistles, 





he quietly assumes that, “‘in the judgment 
of competent critics, the genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Smyrnzans is at last settled.” 
This is far from true. If anything is settled, 
it is that neither the seven nor the three 
Syriac ones proceeded from Ignatius. Con- 
tinental opposition to the authenticity of all is 
strong, and no English bishop can weaken 
it. The proofs of their spuriousness have 
satisfied the best critics, and seem to be 
sufficient for the purpose. Nor can Zahn’s 
large work and his edition of the epistles 
rehabilitate them, notwithstanding his con- 
temptuous allusions to dissenting scholars 
with whom he is not worthy to be named. 








Briefe: Auswahl aus dem handschriftlichen 
Nachlasse des Ch. de Villers. Herausge- 
geben von M. Isler. (Hamburg, Meissner.) 


Reavers of Madame de Staél’s ‘ L’Alle- 
magne’ may remember the passage in 
which (chap. xviii.), speaking of German 
universities, she refers to a work of M. de 
Villers on this theme, with the comment :— 
‘On trouve toujours M. de Villers 4 la téte 
de toutes les opinions nobles et généreuses, 
et il semble appelé, par la grace de son esprit 
et la profondeur de ses études, a représenter 
la France en Allemagne, et l’Allemagne en 
France.’ This amiable scholar, whom 
Goethe defined as a Janus bifrons, has passed 
from recollection. But his merits were sub- 
stantial, and although his works have no 
longer any interest, save the historical, his 
memory deserves to be preserved beyond 
the limits of biographical dictionaries. In 
the literary history of France and Germany 
he plays an important part, for it was he 
who first endeavoured to rouse his country- 
men to a comprehension of German litera- 
ture and philosophy, an example followed 
at his instigation by Madame de Staél and 
Benjamin Constant. He was born in Lor- 
raine, 1765, during the reign of Stanislas 
Leczynski, one year before its reincor- 
poration with France. Nevertheless, he 
can only be styled a Frenchman, both by 
birth and education. The enthusiasm he 
felt for the Revolution on its first outbreak 
speedily cooled when he witnessed its ex- 
cesses, and he wrote a little book, ‘De la 
Liberté,’ that ran through many editions, 
and drew down upon its author so much 
perilous notoriety that he saw himself 
obliged to leave France. He went to Git- 
tingen, where he became acquainted with 
most of its leading men: Heyne, Kistner, 
Eichhorn, Spittler, &c. 

After various attempts to return to France 
he finally settled at Liibeck, attracted thither 
by Frau von Rodde, who appears to have 
been his Egeria throughout life. Here he 
devoted himself to the study of German 
literature, with a view to making his 
countrymen acquainted with its merits. In 
particular he studied Kant, and published 
in 1801 the first French work on this topic. 
It attracted the notice of Bonaparte, who 
desired Villers to write him a condensed 
account of the Critical philosophy, a wish 
that was naturally acceded to. Villers was 
now allowed to return to France, but he had 
become attached to his new fatherland, and 
preferred working for his native country at 
a distance. For his new country he became 
actively useful in the days of terror that 
followed the battle of Jena, when Liibeck 
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was stormed by Bernadotte’s troops. 
intercession saved it from utter destruction, 
and he was enabied to exercise influence 
also in favour of Hamburg during the occu- 
pation by Davout. It was owing to his 
appeal to King Jerome that the University of 
Gottingen was permitted to retain its institu- 
tions, it having been originally resolved to 
remodel it according to the Napoleonic 
plan. What Johannes von Miiller, Minister 
of Instruction though he was, had failed to 
achieve was accomplished by this man’s 
tact and disinterested earnestness. Some 
time after the University appointed him pro- 
fessor, an honour he had at first refused. 


He was not to hold the post long. When 
Hanover became English, the Prince 


Regent, in his blind hatred of the French, 
annulled Villers’s appointment and required 
him to leave the country, informing him 
that France was a more congenial field for 
his labours. Influential friends laboured in 
vain to reverse this arbitrary decision. They 
at last succeeded in obtaining for Villers 
a pension of 4,000 francs and permission 
to live where he liked, but his post was 
obstinately withheld from him. The 
chagrin caused by this affair broke Villers’s 
strength, which had never been great. He 
died in 1815, in his fiftieth year. 

This man, who united in his person and 
his writings that rare but happy mixture of 
contrasts, French grace and German depth, 
attracted around him the most notable men 
and women of his time. His correspondence, 
presented some years ago to the Hamburg 
Civic Library, was carried on with over 
three hundred persons. From this quarry 
Dr. Isler has extracted the letters of most 
permanent value. Villers numbered among 
his correspondents Goethe, Benjamin Con- 
stant, Madame de Staél, Schelling, Jean 
Paul, Grimm, Jacobi, Guizot, Klopstock, 
Kotzebue, F. A. Wolf, Voss, J. von Miiller, 
Cuvier, and many other names of world-wide 
celebrity. The letters here printed are not all 
of equal interest, but they all reflect the per- 
turbed atmosphere of that day, and vividly 
bring before us the dangers and provoking 
annoyances to which independent thinkers, 
or even modest students, were subjected in 
those despotic times. Thus we read how a 
young merchant desired in 1812 to present 
a young lady with a copy of Voss’s poem 
‘Luise,’ and was forbidden to do so by the 
Censor of Bremen because the name recalled 
the late Queen of Prussia, who was a 
declared enemy of France; and, again, 
how Treviranus was refused permission to 
print a work upon the organization of the 
Arachnida. On complaining to Cuvier of 
this seemingly senseless decision, the latter 
directed his attention to the revolutionary 
character of the word “organization.” Tre- 
viranus changed the title and the MS. was 
passed. 

By far the most numerous and the most 
interesting letters are from Constant and 
Madame de Staél. Constant’s letters, thirty- 
two in number, are all written after his 
banishment from France. They are gar- 
rulous and vivacious, and deal now with 
politics, now with literature, now with his 

eat work on ‘Religion,’ concerning 
which he consults Villers. At times he is 
depressed, and complains of inability to work 
in the sultry mental atmosphere of the time. 
Then, again, he is playful, as when, for 
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| devait se suffire X soi-méme. 


| soit propre. 


} n'y aniesprit public ni esprit de liberté. 


example, he gives a picture of the state of 
Brunswick in 1813 :— 

‘* Nous avons toujours ici le méme régime que 
ci-devant, c’est & dire, que nous n’en avons point 
du tout. L’habitude que prennent les gouver- 
nans de cet interrégne, classe trés-active, qu’on 
appelle les ‘Strassenjungen,’ de casser les 
fenétres et d’enfoncer les portes des maisons, 
dont les habitans passent pour avoir des opinions 
différentes des leurs, est la seule institution 
sociale dont on s’apercoive. On ne peut pas 
nier que ce ne soit une institution sociale, car ils 
se rassemblent pour délibérer sur ces expéditions, 
et ils se rassemblent ensuite pour les exécuter.” 

“‘L’arrivée de Schlegel,” he writes at 

another time, 
‘‘m’a fort remonté. Je commence & recon- 
naitre ce que je niais jadis, c’est que les besoins 
de communication intellectuelle sont aussi im- 
périeux et aussi douloureux que les besoins 
physiques. Je prétendais qu’en ce sens on 
J’étais comme 
les riches qui disent, quils vivraient d’un 
morceau de pain; la disette m’aforcé & convenir 
que l’abondance est précieuse.” 

When the emperor had fallen, Constant 
wrote from Brussels :— 

** Voil donc, la grande tragédie finie par une 
parodie aussi sale de la part du premier acteur 
que la tragédie avait été sanglante. L’homme 
de la destinée, l’ Attila de nos jours, celui devant 
qui la terre se taisait, n’a pas su mourir; je 
Vavais toujours dit, mais on ne me croyait pas, 
et tout le monde reste confondu. ‘La perspec- 
tive du reste est tolérable si elle dure...... Le 
monstre est vaincu, l'Europe est délivrée. I 
en est d’elle comme des rues qu’on balaye, on 
y lave de grands tas de boue pour que le reste 
Ce grand tas de boue c’est...... vous 
devinez quoi. Mais il reste 1’ Allemagne, |’ Angle- 
terre, la Suéde, Espagne, et les Prussiens ont 
rehabilité la figure humaine.” 

Constant now hastened to Paris, whence 
he writes in less glowing terms than while 
at a distance :— 

‘11 est possible et probable que nous aurons 
de la liberté...... Que vous dirai-je de ce pays? 
rien n’est décidé, on promet une constitution ; 
beaucoup de gens mettent leur vanité 4 dire 
qu’il n’en faut point, et une quantité de benéts 
qui croient que c’est 4 la mode le repttent. Il 


Le 


| seul sentiment national qu’on remarque, c’est 
| une grande irritation contre les étrangers ; jamais 
| je ne me suis senti plus cosmopolite...... Je ne 


| déplait, Allemagne m’a_ gité. 


crois pas que je reste long-tems ici. Paris me 
J’y trouvais 
moins de conversation, mais plus de réalité. 
Ici je me sens au milieu de gens qui n’ont que 
des apparences de vie, et cette absence de 
nature vivante devient fatigante 4 la longue.” 

A little later he writes (November, 1814):— 

‘Du reste tout est dans lordre, tout le 
monde se plaint, tout le monde mendie, ct tout 
va comme 3 lordinaire. Les Anglais nous in- 
ondent, et se font détester. Lord Wellington 


| promdne avec décence une grande gloire sur un 


grand fonds de médiocrité. Il donne des bals 
de 4,000 personnes pendant la semaine, chacun 


| dit qu’il n’y ira pas, pour ne pas faire sa cour & 
| un homme qui a humilié les armes frangaises ; 


quand le jour approche, chacun se met en quatre 
pour avoir des billets, et le lendemain ceux qui 
n’en ont pas obtenu disent qu’ils ont refus¢é.” 
What strikes usmost in reading these letters 
is the versatility of Villers’s mind. Every 
one writes to him about his hobby or pursuit, 
and it is evident that he was able in each 
case to give not only sympathy but aid. Thus 
Cuvier discusses with him Gall’s new theory 
of eraniology and criticizes its weak points ; 





| the poet Gerstenberg, Villers examines the 


foundations of theoretical and practical 
philosophy ; Grimm asks his advice in his 
newly commenced philological researches ; 
Goérres writes him letters full of ardent 
imagination concerning his medieval 
studies; Guizot, who does not know him, 
seeks his help and turns to him with: 
‘‘Quand il s’agit d’une bonne entreprise a 
seconder, d’une bonne idée a répandre, il est 
tout simple qu’on s’adresse 4 vous, monsieur, 
qui avez fait de la propagation de bonnes 
choses votre devoir et votre état.’”” There 
are very few of Villers’s replies preserved, 
but without them we gain through his 
correspondents a charming picture of his 
character. When it was reported that he 
was ill, Hahnemann wrote imploring him 
not to put himself into the hands of the 
doctors, and sent him some homeopathic 
remedies, explaining in detail his new 
medical system. A series of twenty-seven 
letters from F. H. Jacobi displays that 
philosopher’s habitual egotisms, sentimental- 
isms, and exaggerations, mixed with philo- 
sophical discussions and interesting accounts 
of the political and social state of Germany. 
Kotzebue defends himself to Villers against 
the accusation of debasing literature by 
using it as a mere means of livelihood. He 
dates from Russia, and ends his letter with 
words that read strangely to us who know 
his fate:— 

‘Should the time ever come—alas, I can 
scarce hope for it—when I no longer need fear 
the fate of the bookseller Palm, how gladly 
would I see Germany again !” 

The only letters that are not friendly to 
Villers are those of Schelling, which are 
written in tones of overbearing derision. 
The quarrel between them concerned a phi- 
losophical matter and demanded a calmer 
tone. Schelling had attacked some of 
Kant’s conclusions, Villers had constituted 
himself Kant’s champion, and hence the 
abuse that was heaped upon his head. 

Where so much is of interest it is in- 
vidious to specialize, but perhaps Madame 
de Staél’s letters carry off the palm. The 
correspondence commenced and was carried 
on a long time before they knew each 
other. Villers writes to her, pleading 
for the Teutonic muse, to whom he thinks 
Madame de Staél is not just, and offers to 
correspond on this theme, and make her 
acquainted with ‘the true Greeks of 
modern Europe.” He expresses great 
admiration for her genius, but his letter 
shows what excess of adulation was clearly 
expected by this gifted woman, for not- 
withstanding its tone of panegyric he deems 
it needful to apologize, saying that his 
praise must be feeble to that to which she is 
accustomed. In reply she writes :— 

“Je crois avec vous que esprit humain qui 
semble voyager d’un pays 4 l'autre est & présent 
en Allemagne. J’étudie |’ Allemand avec soin, 
sure que c’est 1&4 seulement que je trouverai des 
pensées nouvelles et des sentiments profonds, 
mais il manque a ce pays que les idées puissent 
influer sur les institutions, et que la méditation 
puisse conduire a des résultats positifs.” 

How true to this day are the words we 
have italicized! Villers admires ‘ Delphine’ 
on its publication, but ventures some criti- 
cisms, to which Madame de Staél replies in 


Feuerbach expounds in detail his views with | much interesting detail, that lets the reader 


regard to the institution of juries. 


With | see into the workshop of her mind. After 
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many invitations to Coppet, the two corre- 
spondents met at Metz. It would almost 
appear as though Madame de Staél had 
not impressed Villers so favourably as he 
impressed her. After this there are no more 
letters from him, but many from her, written 
in a strain of romantic friendship, in which 
complaints break forth more and more that 
he is neglecting her, does not write as often 
as he might, that his tone towards her has 
changed, and so forth. In due time she 
followed his advice to see Germany with her 
own eyes, and she narrates to him her first 
impressions, which afterwards became en- 
larged into ‘L’Allemagne.’ At first she did 
not like Germany, but once established at 
Weimar she was delighted. ‘‘Je passe ma 
vie avec Goethe, Schiller, et Wieland,” she 
tells Villers. Her gushing enthusiasm is 
somewhat amusing when we remember what 
a bore some of these men thought this viva- 
cious and inquisitive Frenchwoman. Her last 
letter to Villers is dated from London, and 
recounts her futile efforts on his behalf to 
move the Prince Regent. 

We are grateful to Dr. Isler for this in- 
teresting volume, which is edited and anno- 
tated with care and knowledge. 








Selections from the Records of the City of 
Oxford. By W. H. Turner. (Parker & 
Co.) 

ConstmpErInG the jealousy with which cor- 

porations generally guard their archives 

and the exaggerated fears they entertain 
lest, if they were seen by outsiders, in- 
formation gleaned from them might be 
used to the detriment of the town, it is 
remarkable that more care has not been 
taken of them. There is one old corpora- 
tion in the midland counties whose records 
contain notices of the family of one of the 
most famous of English writers, but partly 
from the ignorant fears of the small shop- 
keepers who rule the place, and partly from 
the professional secretiveness of the town 
clerk, no one has been allowed thoroughly 
to examine them. Not so long ago an 
enthusiastic antiquary was favoured with a 
view of the contents of a big chest, locked 
with three keys; but his unfortunate dis- 
covery that the charter by which the town’s 
property and privileges were supposed to 
be held was not in the chest frightened the 
authorities, and it is doubtful whether the 
chest will ever again be opened, except to take 
out certain paraphernalia in which the officers 
of the corporation parade the streets at 
Hocktide. The corporation of Oxford, as 
is natural in a university town, are more 
enlightened. It is pleasant to see on the 
title-page of a book which is filled with 
continual references to the strife between 
town and gown the names of one of the chief 
officers of the municipality and of a gentle- 
man connected with the University Library, 
though co-operation of this kind between 
the two powers is not without precedent. 

In the reign of Charles I. Bryan Twyne, 

the keeper of the University archives, was 

allowed to inspect the city records to collect 
materials for a work intended to prove 

Oxford older than the sister University; and 

it is fortunate that he did so, for his MSS. 

contain extracts from documents which have 
long since been lost. Of a hundred “ hand- 
some rolls and bundells,” which he says he 





‘‘bound up in white papers severally, with 
severall inscriptiors indorsed upon them of 
the contents therein,” not one is now to be 
found. 

Some volumes also have got into other 
hands, and two have been quite lost, though 
perhaps their description in this book may 
lead to their identitication in some public 
or private collection. One of these, a small 
vellum volume, in quarto, of 150 or 160 
leaves, was known as the Small Red Book, 
or Liber C., and contained copies of the 
liberties and franchises of the city; the 
other, also in quarto, contained lists of bene- 
factors up to the year 1480, and had at the 
commencement a picture of a crucifix and a 
calendar. 

The selections printed here commence with 
the reign of Henry VIII., before which 
time there are no records of the council, and 
few documents except charters and grants. 
One of the principal topics is the dispute 
between the University and the town, whose 
jurisdictions often came into collision, espe- 
cially as the privileges of the former, as 
specified in a charter granted to them in 
1523, were of a most oppressive character. 
Not only was the University empowered to 
make statutes concerning victuals and trade, 
binding on all the townsmen, but no appeal 
was allowed from the sentence of the Chan- 
cellor’s Court, “‘ whether it be just or un- 
just.” The privileges of the University 
were allowed not only to persons who would 
now be considered members, but to all their 
servants and tenants within twenty miles, 
and servants, in the days when the colleges 
kept large stables, and did their own baking 
and brewing, must have been far more 
numerous than now. After many remon- 
strances from the town, Wolsey suggested 
that the matter should be referred to Sir 
T. More, thinking that both parties would 
have confidence in his impartiality ; but the 
town refused to empower the mayor to enter 
into any composition with the University, on 
the ground that the latter never kept such 
agreements, and they repeated their petition 
for their old liberties. 

Both parties were in earnest. The bailiffs 
refused to open the “‘Common House ” for 
the holding of the University court leet, 
in consequence of which the commissary 
excommunicated the mayor and one of the 
bailiffs, the former refusing to appear when 
summoned, saying that he was not the com- 
missary’s boy. 

In 1530 and the following years com- 
plaints were made by the town of distinctly 
illegal acts committed by their opponents, 
which afford curious indications of the state 
of Oxford in the sixteenth century. The 
proctors are charged with letting off a 
member of the University guilty of rape, 
while townsmen accused of lighter offences 
are punished. When cards and dice are 
seized by the mayor and burned in the 
market-place, the proctors recover those that 
belong to scholars’ servants and return them. 
They exact money from tradesmen by virtue 
of unlawful ‘corporations’? made by the 
University authorities. They demand meat 
from the butchers, and a pint of wine from 
the vintners for every hogshead broached. 
This last exaction had its parallel at Calais 
when under English dominion, the officers 
there sending their servants on board ships 
laden with wine, with jugs to be filled from 





the cargo gratis. The proctors’ servants 
(the name ‘ bulldog” had not then been 
invented) are accused of breaking a window 
painted with figures of birds in the house of 
an alderman, of assaulting and robbing 
townsfolk in the street, and shooting arrows 
at the windows. Of course all these charges 
are denied. The wine was exacted only to 
see if it was fit for sale; the meat was un- 
wholesome, and burned; the robberies were 
committed by townspeople; and the arrows 
found sticking in the window-frames were 
sheaf arrows, which no scholar ever used. 
The proctors themselves seem to have 
regarded neither academical dress nor aca- 
demical manners. On one night in 1536, 
when there was a considerable ‘‘ town and 
gown row,” of which the town had the 
worst, the proctor, Edmund Shether, an All 
Souls man, is described as “sitting uppon 
a blocke in the streete afore the Shoppe of 
one Robert Jermyns, barbar, having a pole 
axe in his hand, a black cloake on his backe 
and a hatt on his head,” while the passers 
by were “sore beaten”? without his inter- 
ference. Swords seem to have been gene- 
rally worn by the scholars. The next morn- 
ing a labourer was severely wounded at 
Carfax, and the constable was attacked with 
swords and stones, and only saved his life 
by jumping over Folly Bridge into the river. 
Jointly wi‘! these complaints both the 
Univers ‘y and the town wrote to Cromwell, 
to use his influence with the king to settle 
their disputes and make a lasting peace. 
The letter from the mayor and aldermen, 
which Mr. Turner assigns to the year 1535, 
is placed at least a year too late, for Crom- 
well is addressed as “‘of the kinges councell,” 
whereas after his appointment as secretary 
to the king in the spring of 1534 no formal 
letter or petition would omit such an honour- 
able title. ‘The letter in question probably 
preceded that from the University and town 
jointly, which the editor places in January, 
1533. Finally, the University itself saw 
that it was impolitic to attempt to enforce 
the obnoxious charter, and petitioned the 
king and Parliament for its repeal. In 
May, 1548, the old charter of King Ed- 
ward III. was confirmed by the Lords of 
the Privy Council, and though matters did 
not even then go quite smoothly, the great 
bone of contention was removed, and there 
vas comparative peace for a time. 
Concerning the chief event at Oxford in 
Queen Mary’s reign—the martyrdom of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer—the town 
records have not much information to give, 
except the accounts for their diet while in 
prison, which show that they were not 
hardly treated. Dinner and supper were 
supplied every day at a cost of between two 
and three shillings, consisting of two or 
three kinds of fish or meat, cheese, and 
fruit, and three-halfpennyworth of wine to 
each meal. Cranmer had two men to attend 
upon him, each of whom was paid eight- 
ence a day. A hundred fagots of wood 
and half a hundred of furze were spent in 
burning him, and probably the same chains 
and staples which bound his friends who 
went before him were used again for him, 
as there is no account of new ones being 
bought. 
The student of municipal institutions will 
find much to interest him scattered through- 
out the volume, such as regulations to pre- 
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vent the spread of glanders; accounts of the 
armour kept for the use of the soldiers fur- 
nished by the town; the rates of cattle allowed 
to be sent by the officers and commoners to 
pasture in Portmeadow; the orders for the 
beadles of the beggars, who wore badges 
of tin with a red ox; municipal feasts to 
distinguished visitors ; and many facts which 
by themselves seem insignificant, but have 
their value when compared with similar 
customs elsewhere. 

The editing is, on the whole, well done; 
but the printing of Latin records is by no 
means faultless, though the mistakes are not 
generally such as to obscure the sense. It 
is, however, better in our opinion to extend 
Latin in all cases except where there is some 
doubt about what the extension should be, 
for to many people who can read Latin well 
enough the unusual appearance of words 
with apostrophes in the middle and at the 
end acts as a strong deterrent. Nothing is 
gained either by printing ‘‘o"” for “‘ our” 
and “ w"” for “ which,” and it makes the 
pages very unsightly. 

There is one mistake which cannot be 
passed over without notice. A paper which 
discusses the right of the mayor to appoint 
vintners is placed in 1553, although it men- 
tions the famous monopoly granted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was not born until 
1552. As the document is taken from 
Twyne’s collections, the error may be his, 
but the editor should have corrected such an 
obvious blunder. The chronological table 
of contents, arranged under various heads, 
is an invaluable help in consulting the book, 
for in it the reader can see at a glance what 
records there are bearing upon any par- 
ticular subject. 








Armenians, Koords, and Turks. By James 

Creagh. 2vols. (8. Tinsley & Co.) 
Tr Capt. Creagh’s book had begun with the 
second volume instead of the first, it would 
have had a better chance of success; for his 
personal experiences render the latter part 
of his work interesting and valuable, 
whereas his disquisitions on ancient Arme- 
nia, the history of the Turkish empire, and 
the fortunes of the Crusaders, derived from 
books not altogether inaccessible, and deal- 
ing with subjects not quite unknown, are 
somewhat tedious. Politically, he is a strong 
opponent of Russia, holding ‘‘ that the very 
instant the Russians crossed the Pruth 
England ought to have declared war,’’ con- 
sidering the so-called Will of Peter the Great 
‘equally important and interesting whether 
spurious or not,” and looking forward to a 
time when future historians will ‘‘retail to a 
laughing or sighing posterity the marvellous 
and absurd tale of those shameful ‘ atrocity 
meetings ’ presided over by Mr. Gladstone.” 
But he makes no attempt to conceal or 
excuse the atrocities of which he himself 
became cognizant, and few of the stories 
narrated at the meetings to which he objects 
were more painful than the tale he tells of 
the wrongs inflicted by Turks and Koords 
upon the Armenians whom he found at 
Bayazid. The aspect of one room, in which 
a number of these sufferers were collected, 
he can, he tells us, never forget :— 

‘‘ Almost without clothes, except such filthy 
rags, covered with vermin, as they had huddled 
on their fever-stricken, emaciated, and shivering 





bodies ; without furniture or bedding, without 
food; and with a deportment so fearful, and 
unnaturally attentive to every sound, as to 
resemble people deprived of their sense and 
reason, a large number of Armenians of both 
sexes were wallowing in a worse and more 
degraded condition than pigs in a sty.” 


From their lips, and from those of the 
Russian garrison who, looking down from 
the citadel, were day after day unwilling 
spectators of ‘‘ deeds of unparalleled ferocity, 
obscenity, and wantonness,” he heard such 
piteous stories as were quite sufficient to 
make him believe that the Armenians must 
naturally look hopefully towards Russia. 
As he says :— 

‘* A single fact will show the hopeless condi- 
tion of the Armenians under the Turks, com- 
pared with the state of the same people under 
the Russians. ‘ In 1828,’ said an Armenian to 
me, ‘ the father of General Loris Melikof, living 
in a small village near Erzerum, left that neigh- 
bourhood ; and like thousands of the population 
of the same districts, fearing the revenge of the 
Turks for the joy and gladness with which 
they hailed the conquering Paskievitch on his 
triumphal entry into the capital, settled in Rus- 
sian territory. About fifty years afterwards, 
General Loris Melikof came back to Erzerum as 
the commander-in-chief of his Imperial Majesty’s 
forces. If,’ said the Armenian who told me this 
story, ‘ Melikof had remained in Turkey, how 
different would have been his lot.’” 


Of course the English traveller, passing 
hastily through the country, does not always 
obtain at once trustworthy replies to his 
questions about the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants. An Armenian who at first assured 
Capt. Creagh that he, as well as all his 
fellow townsmen, hailed the repulse of the 
Russians with great glee, the conversation 
taking place at a time when the Russian 
invasion of Armenia seemed to have entirely 
failed, afterwards became confidential, and 
expressed quite different opinions, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘God grant that the Russians may 
come here; we should hail them as de- 
liverers.”” The explanation of the Arme- 
nian’s apparent change of sentiments was 
very simple :— 

‘*¢T have not changed,’ he said, when taxed 
with inconsistency ; ‘ but what I told you first 
is what I thought would be most pleasing to 
your ears, because you English I know hate the 
Russians, but you love the Turks.” 


As Capt. Creagh stayed long enough in 
Armenia to gain the confidence of many of 
its inhabitants, his statements as regards 
native opinion are worthy of respect. At 
the same time we can scarcely believe, even 
on such good authority as his, that in 
Armenian homes 


‘the crawling of insects, from the crown of the 
head to the soles of the feet, is so lethargic, and, 
like the action of shampooing, so soothing to 
the limbs of the weary traveller, that the in- 
stant the fleas have covered his body in as great 
a multitude as the ants on an ant-heap, he, with 
a smile of peace and satisfaction on his face, 
drops gently into profound and refreshing 
slumbers. An English consul, after a long 
residence in Armenia, having retired to his 
native country on a pension, had become so 
accustomed to the fleas that he was unable to 
sleep without them ; and his housemaid always 
carried a snuff-box full upstairs and put them 
into his bed with the warming-pan.” 











NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


A Dreamer. By Katharine Wylde. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

The Sisters. By G.Ebers. Translated from 
the German by Clara Bell. 2 vols. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 


Evientty a first book, ‘A Dreamer’ is 
seriously and ambitiously conceived, and 
thoughtfully and carefully written. It is, 
however, thin-spun in texture and not easy 
to read, for Miss Wylde has essayed in 
it a feat beyond her powers, and in 
lieu of a success has achieved only a 
more or less respectable failure. Her hero, 
Philip Temple (the book is gorgeous with 
Temples and Mortimers and Lindsays), is 
meant for one of those earnest and fasci- 
nating scatterbrains whose destiny it is to 
theorize and rhapsodize and speculate them- 
selves into notoriety and futility, and so 
never be more than wandering voices. They 
have most of them a touch of genius in them, 
and the writer who, without the help and 
countenance of that attribute, attempts to 
make a portrait and a character of one is, 
to say the least of it, ill advised from the 
beginning. This is Miss Wylde’s case, and 
the predicament in which she has placed 
herself needs describing no further. Philip 
Temple, as portrayed by an author inspired 
with a really passionate respectability, has 
not much in common with either an average 
man or an average person of genius. Readers 
of ‘A Dreamer’ cannot help suspecting that 
he has, or ought to have, a comb in his back 
hair, and that under his waistcoat he is, or 
ought to be, a wearer of stays; and in his 
errors and sacrifices and speculations alike 
he makes no impression. It is but just to 
add that the heroine, a young creature with 
the gifts and genius of an artist and the 
morals and soul of a hardened Philistine, is 
worthy at all points of the hero, and that 
the mess they contrive to make of their lives 
is too unnatural to be taken seriously—a 
remark that will apply with special force to 
the best part of their speech and behaviour 
at the crisis of their fate, when they say and 
do such things as only the morbidly respect- 
able are capable of. Equally strange and 
alien is the Ralph Lindsay who officiates as 
their souffre-douleur. Better than all these— 
better, indeed, than any one else in the book 
—is the Agnes Mortimer who is made to do 
duty, always in a highly respectable way, 
as the wicked person of the book; and not 
without a certain formal cleverness is the 
Janet Lindsay whose hard lot it is to be 
sister to the sowffire-douleur aforesaid. In 
these two presentments of character there is 
ample proof that Miss Wylde, if she would 
only not attempt too much, could do a good 
deal, and might easily produce a better book 
than ‘A Dreamer’ and a stronger set of 
personages. 

Mrs. Bell, who has so successfully ren- 
dered Prof. Ebers’s previous archeological 
novels, has not been less fortunate with her 
English version of his latest work, noticed 
by us on its appearance in German (Athe- 
neum, Feb. 14th, 1880). It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the translator did not break up 
the long German sentences, and thus render 
her English more lucid and elegant. 


3 vols. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroidum LEpistole XIII. 
Edited, with Notes and Indices, by Evelyn S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


‘Tue ‘ Heroides’ will always be popular with 
teachers of young boys, as they contain com- 
paratively few of those pitfalls which Ovid dug 
for the unwary, and are fairly interesting. Mr. 
‘Shuckburgh’s contribution to Macmillan’s series 
of ‘School Class Books” will add to the popu- 
larity of a subject on which he has bestowed 
great pains, and which is generally well within 
his grasp. He has tumbled into a trap set at 
xii. 110, ‘* munus in exilio quodlibet esse tuli,” 
rendering m. q. ‘‘ ever so great a favour.” The 
line means, ‘‘I have earned as my reward to be 
whatever you please in exile.” On iv. 81, 82, 
lentum is ‘‘tough” rather than ‘‘ quivering,” 
jerox is better “vigorous” than ‘‘ stubborn.” 
Mollis (iv. 92) is not for movibilis, as we are 
weary of saying. It is hazardous to call ab arte 
(v. 150) an ‘‘instrumental ablative,” but Mr. 
Shuckburgh properly calls attention to the fre- 
quency of the construction in Ovid. The notes 
are copious, and there is a serviceable introduc- 
tion to each letter. The index is full, and de- 
serves special praise. By way of general intro- 
duction there is a neat life of Ovid. Altogether 
the work is satisfactory, and should be largely 
used. 


The Phenisse of LEwuripides.—The Orestes of 
Euripides. With brief Notes by F. A. Paley, 
M.A. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 


Pror. Patey proceeds briskly with the laudable 
work of popularizing his large editions of the 
Greek dramatists. The issue of the plays before 
us in a form adapted for schools will help to lift 
-our classical studies out of the time-honoured 
grooves in which they have run so long. There 
must be many young students who will learn 
with surprise that Euripides has bequeathed us 
anything outside the ‘‘ Tragediz Sex.” The 
*Phoenisse’ is a suitable accompaniment to 
Eschylus’s ‘Septem c. Thebas,’ lately edited 
under similar auspices. Critics have not had 
many good words for the play, but its length is 
the only obtrusive blemish. The detail is 
allowed to present many beauties ; and perhaps 
‘the plot would have escaped with less animad- 
version had the poet’s political purpose been 
recognized. In the year 411 8.c. the spectacle 
of an Oriental band watching a deadly struggle 
between Greek and Greek must have been of 
painful interest to an Athenian audience. The 
* Orestes,’ too, has been needlessly censured, 
and is peculiarly interesting from its independent 
treatment of the subject of Aischylus’s ‘ Choé- 
.phori’ (last part) and ‘ Eumenides.’ The notes 
are thoroughly serviceable, and show, when 
compared with other work of a similar cha- 
racter by the same hand, that even a veteran 
may go on gaining by experience. Occasion- 
ally Prof. Paley appears to be a little too 
hasty in suspecting textual error, e.g., Or., 
v. 74, is bracketed as ‘‘ spurious, not only 
because 7s éfv should rather be wus €yet, but 
-because TAjpwv seems to anticipate what she 
does not yet know, the illness of Orestes.” Now 
we fail to see the ground for the latter state- 
ment, which, indeed, seems contradicted by 
v. 81, and é¢v goes closely with qovevs, the 
sense being, “‘Surely you two poor wretches 
were not intended by Nature for matricides !” 
Again, on v. 569 we find ‘‘7v dv does not go 
well with the future 7fovevv.” This note ignores, 
and even obscures, the dramatic felicity of making 
the speaker’s mind travel between the protasis 
and the apodosis, from the general principle to 
the dreadful instance of its illustration which 
was haunting him. We have only left ourselves 
space to express a hope that Prof. Paley will 
eventually produce an entire Euripides on the 
scale and with the scope of these useful little 
volumes. 





M. Tulli Ciceronis De Imperio Gnei Pompei 
Oratio ad Quirites (Pro Lege Manilia). With 
an Introduction and Notes: Edited, after Karl 
Halm, by A. 8. Wilkins, M.A. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Pror. Hatm’s editions (eighth, 1877) of this 

speech, one of our best specimens of Latinity 

and Roman eloquence, are too well known to 
need comment. It is only necessary to say, with 
respect to the volume before us, that Prof. 

Wilkins has executed his modest and laudable 

undertaking quite satisfactorily, and that a fair 

percentage of the notes are useful additions of 
his own. With a little more trouble and less 
conscience Prof. Wilkins might have ignored 

Prof. Halm, and produced an ‘‘original” edition 

of the kind, alas! too common. It is to be 

hoped that the credit won by Prof. Wilkins in a 

straightforward course will tend to discourage 

such undignified, shortsighted piracy. The ‘Pro 

Lege Manilia’ is a worthy and acceptable addi- 

hae the list of ‘‘ Macmillan’s School Class 
ooks.” 


Scenes from Plautus. With Introductions and 
Short Notes for the Higher Forms in 
Public Schools by W. Powell James, M.A. 
(Newman & Co.) 

Tue chief fault to be found with this selection 
is that, owing to the needlessly large size of the 
print, it is not copious enough. There are not 
many more than 1,000 lines in 109 pages of text, 
including the introductions explanatory of plot 
and context. It is a pity that seventy-eight 
pages are devoted to such hackneyed plays as the 
‘Trinummus,’ ‘ Mostellaria,’ and ‘ Menzchmi.’ 
The notes are mainly translations of phrases or 
explanations of words. There is just enough 
etymology to show manifest signs of weakness. 
Nothing is said about the plural suffix s in hisce 
(p. 110), which Mr. James divides hi-sce instead 
of hi-s-ce. Mdcéro (p. 119) is connected with 
marceo, against philological analogy and Corssen’s 
all but certain reference to pacow, I knead. 
That ‘‘ sudus is se-udus” (p. 118) is less likely 
than that it is akin to siccus: sudus for sucdus, 
for soicdus; cf. nudus, ludus, for disappearance 
of c before d. We do not seriously object to a 
compromise as to spelling, but it is impossible to 
pass over nummiim(p. 11). We thought English 
students were beginning to learn that this old 
genitive is not contracted. Whether viruwm (p. 80) 
is an oversight or a sign of progress, or is due 
to a notion that the two forms have a different 
history, we cannot say. In conclusion, it is but 
fair to say that the volume presents one thou- 
sand amusing and tolerably representative lines 
of Plautus in a luxurious type, the function and 
natural position of the disjecta membra poeta 
being carefully and clearly indicated. 


The Capture of Sphacteria: Thucydides, Book IV. 
Chap. 1-41. Edited for the Use of Schools by 
C. E. Graves, M.A. ‘‘ Elementary Classics.” 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

WE have tested this little volume thoroughly, 
and can confidently pronounce it first rate. Mr. 
Graves gives an abundance of scholarly notes. 
They are elementary in the sense of offering aid 
to the weakest students, but much may be 
learned from them by advanced scholars. Mr. 
Graves ought to supply the curious want of a 
good English edition of Thucydides. From 
such a hand a fragment subjected to limitations 
is tantalizing. Perhaps the highest recommen- 
dation it is possible to give this work is to say 
that the learned editor has conscientiously kept 
himself down to the level indicated by the scope 
of the series, without, however, stinting pains in 
working up this most interesting episode tho- 
roughly. 

Ausilia Latina. — Part I. Accidence. By 
M. J. B. Baddeley, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) 


In this additional ounce to the load of Latin 
primer which is so severely straining the 
patience of teachers, we are told t a 





much larger number of nouns of the third 
declension than usual are declined in full, and 
that there is an unusually long list of perfects 
and supines. The quantities of syllables which 
are not reckoned in terminations are not 
marked, stem and suffixes are not distinguished. 
The definitions of stem and conjunction are 
faulty, and we are told that @, , ‘‘are only found 
in English in words taken directly from the 
Latin.” At least ‘‘ or Greek” should be added. 
Mr. Baddeley thinks that ‘‘a very large number 
of English words are derived from the supines 
of Latin verbs,” such as ‘‘ station.” - He has 
made it a possible inference that ‘‘ vehicle” and 
‘*querulous” are similarly derived. We do not 
find here what we regard as the only excuse for 
a publication of the kind, an honest and intelli- 
gent effort to put Latin accidence before be- 
ginners scientifically and yet simply. 


First Latin Grammar. By M. C. Macmillan, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Macmittan may be forgiven for preparing 
this little primer, as he has satisfactorily fulfilled 
the conditions which lift such an act out of the 
category of crime. He has succeeded in pro- 
ducing quite the best book of the kind for little 
boys that we have seen. 


Herodotus: The Second Persian War. Edited 
for the Use of Lower Classes in Schools by 
A. H. Cooke, B.A. ‘‘ Elementary Classics.” 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

A very handy and useful set of selections from 

the seventh and eighth books of Herodotus. 

The notes give plenty of judicious aid ‘and a 

considerable sprinkling of etymological informa- 

tion. On vii. 175, 3,27 orjoovras Tov méAEuoV, 

‘‘where they should place the war,” Mr. 

Cooke should have explained the reason for the 

middle voice. From bk. viii. 4, 13, e’re for 

éore, yaka, given gs an instance of retention of 
te in Attic, should be omitted. We merely 
mention these points as we should like to see 
unattainable accuracy, and have no serious faults 
to find. We hope soon to see a more substan- 
tial contribution to classical literature from the 
Senior Classic of 1878. 


Exercises in the Composition of Greek Iambic 
Verses by Translation from English Dramatists, 
with Introduction and Index of Phrases, &c. 
Arranged by Herbert Kynaston, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Tu1s volume of exercises ought to prove most 

useful. If the hints are understood, ppoat in f 

good translations should generally be produced, 

as translations by the Cambridge Public Orator 
and by Mr. H. A. Holden have been used. We 
are not quite sure about the system of aids re- 
presented by Dr. Humphreys’s exercise book, 
and much improved upon by Mr. Kynaston. 

We recollect often finding Dr. Humphreys’s 

assistance embarrassing, probably from not 

hitting upon the particles we should have 
used, and Mr. Kynaston should say more 
about these tormentors of the youthful mind. 

He should also have noted on p. 2 the ex- 

ceptional retention of short quantity before 

Bracravo, yéoooa, pyvnotedw, pvijornpes, and 

the rarity of all lengthenings before tenuis or 

aspirate followed by a liquid, except, per- 
haps, in the case of ¢pijv and its compounds 

(see Mr. Savage’s paper, read before the Cam- 

bridge Philological Society, May 9th, 1878). 

The selection of pieces for translation is de- 

cidedly good. The vocabulary and index of 

phrases go a considerable way towards supply- 
ing the lack of a good English-Greek lexicon. 

In short, the book is undoubtedly to be recom- 

mended to the notice of teachers. 


Rudiments of the Latin Language for the Use of 
the Edinburgh Academy. In Two Parts. By 
James Clyde, M.A., LL.D. (Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

Tus volume is a very full, correct, and well- 

arranged grammar of the Latin language, and 
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is wonderfully cheap. It compares favour- 
ably with the Clarendon Press Elementary 
Latin Grammar. Distinguishing features are 
the simple but effective device of making two 
parts of accidence instead of relegating impor- 
tant matter to the comparative obscurity of an 
appendix, and the rejection of the objectionable 
method of combining a reader and exercises with 
the grammar. Amid many merits, we have 
noted as omissions the absenee of proofs of the 
hard pronunciation of Latin c, g, and the meagre 
etymological treatment of the pronouns. On 
p. 130 nwmmum, gen. pl., is wrongly given as a 
contracted form, and on p 70 Dr. Clyde gives 
polliceor = pote-liceor, wrongly; the pol-, like 
por-, pos- of porricio, .possideo, is for pors, cf. 
apos. In general, however, Dr. Clyde achieves 
his aim of producing a thorough manual of Latin 
grammar on the lines of modern linguistic. Spe- 
cial praise is due to his sensible avoidance of 
superfluous technical terms. We heartily recom- 
mend this work to teachers and students on both 
sides of the Border. 








BOOKS ON ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 


Indian Finance. Three Essays, with an Intro- 
duction and Appendix. By Henry Fawcett, 
M.P. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Fawcerr has fairly carried out this in- 
vestigation in the same spirit of calmness that 
he recommends to the inquirer into the difficult 
question of Indian finance. This quality im- 
parts to the suggestions made in these essays 
a weight which they would not have possessed 
had they been written from the point of view 
of political partisanship. Mr. Fawcett advocates 
a policy of vigorous retrenchment, to be carried 
out with the most resolute determination. The 
Government which is prepared to do this is 
certain to have to bear a*heavy load of un- 
popularity, and to have to incur certain un- 
popularity is most unwelcome to any Govern- 
ment. Mr. Fawcett’s proposal that the Act of 


1858, by which the transfer of the government 
of India from the Company to the Crown was 
eftected, should be submitted to a careful Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, has therefore much to recom- 


mend it. If the result of this inquiry were, as 
is likely it would be, to advise a strict economy 
in the administration of India, the fact that 
this was recommended by the advice of Parlia- 
ment would go some way to shield the Govern- 
ment which carried these recommendations into 
effect from animadversion. India seems at first 
sight a wealthy country, but it contains multi- 
tudes who are most wretchedly poor. The 
gorgeousness of Eastern courts strikes the 
imagination, while the misery of the tillers of 
the soil is forgotten. That India has made an 
enormous advance in material prosperity since 
the government of the country fell into our 
hands seems to be certain. But strict economy 
is none the less needed in the administration. 
Mr. Fawcett’s remarks on the facility with 
which charges are thrown on the Indian revenue 
by the Home Government deserve attention. 
His arguments in favour of a greater employ- 
ment of natives in high positions have much 
force. Mr. Fawcett has added in this volume 
to the services which he has previously per- 
formed in pleading the cause of India before 
the English public. 


A History of the Precious Metals from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. By Alexander 
Del Mar, M.E. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ir is not often that a volume which deals with 

such a subject as that which Mr. Del Mar has 

written on can be considered interesting by 
the general reader. Yet in the present instance 
this really might be the case if the reader were 
to occupy himself with those chapters in this 
work which deal with mining for the precious 
metals in America. A residence of some years 
in California has given Mr. Del Mar a practical 
acquaintance with the manner in which mining 





is conducted and the history of that industry there 
from the commencement. This knowledge also 
has enabled him to describe with the vividness 
derived from actual knowledge the operations 
of the Spaniards in Central America while 
searching for gold from the fifteenth century 
onwards. The picture Mr. Del Mar draws of 
the results of the awri sacra fames which con- 
sumed both earlier and later seekers after wealth 
is indeed terrible. Empires were overthrown, 
and their industrious and docile populations 
were swept away in numbers almost beyond 
belief, or ground down by every suffering 
which avarice, cruelty, and sensuality could in- 
flict. The uitimate utter exhaustion both of 
conquerors and conquered marks the period, 
reaching far into the eighteenth century, when 
forced labour was employed. The statement that 
‘*the Indios had become a ‘sort of money’” 
(p. 63) expresses perhaps as forcibly as possible 
what the fate of the native inhabitants of 
Southern America was under the rule of the 
Spaniard. And if, during the comparatively short 
period that has elapsed since the famous dis- 
covery of gold at Mill Race in California, the reck- 
less consumption of life has not been associated 
with the utter brutality which marked the con- 
duct of the followers of Cortes and Pizarro, 
the economic results are scarcely more satis- 
factory. Mr. Del Mar calculates that the out- 
lay on mining far outweighs the proceeds ; he 
estimates that the 90,000,000/. of gold produced 
in California from 1848 to 1856 inclusive ‘‘ cost 
in labour alone some 450,000,000I., or five times 
its mint value” (p. 263). Nor is the estimate 
of the nett product even of the ‘‘ Comstock 
Lode” more favourable to the owners (p. 266). 
Here also the total cost is placed at five times 
the return. Beyond this the mining country 
is devastated. Destruction of timber, conse- 
quent injury to climate, ruin to fertile land by 
hydraulic mining, are but a part of the injury. 
The scale on which operations are carried on 
may be judged from the fact that the aggregate 
length of the ‘‘mining ditches,” or aqueducts 
employed in bringing water to the mines, is put 
down as 6,585 miles in California in 1879 (p. 290). 
These works are maintained at much cost. The 
reader will ask, How can such an industry 
continue? The country is desolated, the majority 
of those employed lose. Why is all this labour 
thus misapplied? The answer is, The spirit of 
gambling and the chance of a lucky hit lure the 
venturers on. The multitude forget the mis- 
fortunes of the many, while they hope to be 
numbered among the fortunate few. 


The Trade of the World: our Present System of 
Commerce Examined. By Robert G. Webster, 
LL.B. (Bogue.) 


Mr. WEsstTER is a member of that class who 
may be called the stormy petrels of economical 
discussion. Commercial and agricultural de- 
pression is their congenial atmosphere ; with 
returning prosperity they disappear. Mr. 
Webster, indeed, laments the recent stagnation 
of trade ; he is so obliging as to inform his readers 
on the opening page of his introduction that, on 
being told that half the furnaces and smelt- 
ing works in the neighbourhood of Sheffield had 
been blown out, the question forced itself upon 
his mind, ‘‘ Ought this at any time to be the 
condition of an important branch of industry 
in this hitherto, on the whole, prosperous 
country ?” Of his originality and vivacity there 
can, after this specimen, be no doubt. But they 
are no more than one was bound to expect, for 
Mr. Webster, still earlier in his book, announces 
himself as one ‘‘ who boldly and conscientiously 
utters the thought that is in him,” and ‘‘ who 
dares to emerge from the accepted common- 
place of this age.” It need hardly be said that 
Mr. Webster is an advocate of ‘‘ reciprocity.” 
He is not a protectionist ; no one is more sin- 
cerely convinced of the benefits of free trade ; 
but ‘‘ one-sided free trade” is an abomination 
in his eyes, and he would have us convert the 





world to free trade principles by imposing import 
duties on the goods sent to this country by 
nations who have placed protective imposts on 
English manufactures. ‘‘ Free trade in the 
abstract” has no warmer admirer than 
Mr. Webster; perhaps children who eat too. 
much plum-pudding are not the less on that 
account devoted to “fa good digestion in the 
abstract.” But in the concrete what Mr. 
Webster wants is legislation which would 
‘give the trade of this country a steady and 
sure basis”—legislation, that is, which should 
prevent any ill consequences resulting to trade 
from over-speculation, adulteration, destructive 
wars, and bad harvests. Mr. Webster has a 
high opinion of the powers of the legislature ; 
he also appears to think that royal patronage is 
of great value to the trade of the world, for he 
dedicates his book to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales ‘‘as a humble testimony of the valuable 
support continually rendered by His Royal 
Highness towards the various commercial and 
industrial enterprises of this and other countries.’”” 
We do not think Mr. Webster’s book will ad- 
vance the study of the economics of trade, but 
it is far from being altogether destitute of in- 
terest. For instance, it would be of some 
interest as a psychological problem to try to 
enter into the state of the mind of a writer of a 
book with the high-sounding title ‘The Trade 
of the World,’ who thinks it pertinent to his 
subject to state in his preface that he has been 
exceedingly anxious about the fortunes of the 
English army in Africa and Afghanistan, that 
news of adisaster caused him hearty regret, 
while he ‘‘scanned with deep pleasure the ac- 
counts of a success.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. send us, in a 
‘¢Tauchnitz German Authors” edition, An Old 
Story of my Farming Days, of which we noticed 
the translation, made by Mr. Macdowall and 
issued by the same firm, December 14th, 1878. 
The present edition of Reuter’s popular story 
is prettier and handier than the three-volume 
form. 

Parish Lending Libraries: how to Manage and 
Keep them Up, by C. M. Hallett (Walter Smith), 
is a fairly sensible little book, but the list of 
suitable books given is by no means good. Why 
give Dickens’s novels and exclude Scott’s ? and 
why exclude such sterling books, too, as ‘Sand- 
ford and Merton’ for the goody rubbish that 
predominates in this list ?—Swnday Snowdrops, 
by M. L. Bicknell, is a nice volume of addresses 
to boys, written with an evident desire to do 
good. Messrs. Masters are the publishers. 

M. Istpore Logs, of Paris, has just published 
an interesting pamphlet (as a supplement to the 
Bulletin Mensuel de V Alliance Israelite Univer- 
selle, January, 1880), with the title of Les Dagya- 
toun, Tribu @Origine Jwive demewrant dans le 
Désert du Sahara, par le rabbin Mardochée 
Aby Serour, traduit de ?Hébreu et annoté. 
Rabbi Mardecai’s notes on the pretended Jewish 
tribe in the desert of Sahara were sent in 
Hebrew as a manuscript report. M. Loeb pre- 
fixed a short introduction to his translation, in 
which he makes reservations about the tra- 
veller’s narrative. It is indeed strange to hear 
that Jews know nothing about the Scripture 
and ceremonies; they mention continually, 
says R. Mardecai, Mohammed. Anyhow, this 
pamphlet will be a great boon to those who 
busy themselves with finding the lost ten tribes. 

We have on our table Practical Politics: 
No. II. Foreign Policy, by M. E. Grant-Duff, 
M.P. (Macmillan),—Our Nationalities: No. I. 
Who are the Irish? by J. Bonwick (Bogue),— 
Latin and Greek as in Rome and Athens, by the 
Rev. F. M. Wyndham (Stanford),—Primer of the 
Industrial Geography of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, by G. P. Bevan (Sonnenschein),—Money 
in its Relations to Trade and Industry, by F. A. 
Walker (Macmillan),— Winter Havens in the 
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Sunny South, by R. Baughan (‘ Bazaar’ Office), 
—Eyesight: Good and Bad, by R. B. Carter (Mac- 
millan),—The Melbourne University Calendar for 
1878-80(Melbourne, Ferres),—Scottish Episcopal 
Church Directory for 1880, edited bythe Rev. C. T. 
Wakeham (Edinburgh, St. Giles’s Printing Com- 
pany),—The British Sugar Industries and Foreign 
Export Bownties, by J. L. Ohlson (Field & Tuer), 
—Science and Scepticism, by 8S. M. Lanigan 
(Dublin, Gill & Son),—Robin and Linnet, by the 
Authors of ‘Honor Bright’ (Gardner),— V oices 
in Solitude, by R. Georgehill (S. Tinsley & Co.),— 
Cedmon, Ralph, and other Poems, by A. V. Irwin 
(Charing Cross Publishing Company), — The 
Legend of Allandale, by F. Morterra (C. Kegan 
Paul),— Poems and Dramatic Sketches, by J. 
Kindon (Newman & Co.),—Philip II.: a Dra- 
matic Romance, by J. Elford (Palmer),—sStudies 
in the Church, by the Right Rev. H. C. Lay 
(Gardner),—The Five Books of the Psalms, with 
Marginal Notes, by 8. L. Warren (Blackwood), 
—God’s ‘Ten Words,” by the Rev. W. Senior 
(Dickinson),—The Gospels: their Age and Author- 
ship, by J. Kennedy (Sunday School Union),— 
Report of the Church Congress held at Swansea, 
1879, edited by the Rev. F. W. Edmondes 
(Hodges),—Foréts Vierges, by Louis and Georges 
Verbrugghe (Paris, C. Lévy),—La Scienza dell’ 
Educazione, by P. Siciliani (Bologna, N. Zani- 
chelli),—La Poésie de Pindare, by A. Croiset 
(Paris, Hachette),—and Die Sprachenwelt, Vol.L., 
by Dr. H. A. Manitius (Leipzig, C. A. Koch). 
Among New Editions we have J'he Shareholder’s 
and Director’s Companion, by F. B. Palmer 
(Stevens),— A King’s Daughter, byS. R. Keighley 
(Grattan Marshall & Co.),—Hdna, by Julian 
St. Clare (Charing Cross Publishing Company), 
—and Legends and Myths of the Aboriginal 
Indians of British Guiana, edited by W. H. 
Brett (Gardner). Also the following Pamphlets: 
A Few Words from ‘‘ Uncle Joe” on “‘ The Signs 
of the Times” (Southwell),—Protection, Recipro- 
city, Free Trade, by T. Y. Strachan (Kent),— 
The Government Policy, from the Point of View of 
a Moderate Liberal, by C. W. Stokes (Wilson), 
—Liberalism versus Conservatism, by Capt. W. J. 
Wyatt (‘ Anglo-American Times’),—The Afghan 
Policy of the Beaconsfield Government and its Re- 
sults, by M. E. Grant-Duff, M.P. (The National 
Press Agency, Limited),—The Recovered Thread 
of England’s Foreign Policy, by P. M. Thornton 
(Ridgway),—The Rationale of Spiritualism, by 
F, F. Cook (E. W. Allen),—How can a School 
be conducted Best? a Plea for owr Boys, by 
Ricardus (Kempster),—Letters on the Silver 
Question, by S. Smith (Liverpool, Marples),— 
and The Need of Protection, by Alex. M‘Ewen 
(Bentley). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Theology. 
Daily Round (The), Meditation, Prayer, and Praise adapted 
to the Course of the Christian Year, fcap. 4/6 cl.; super- 


roy. 32mo. 3/ cl. 
Pigou’s (Rev. F.) Addresses to District Visitors and Sunday- 
School Teachers, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Law, 
Selected Titles from the Digest: Digest XLI., 1 and 2, 
translated, &c., by B. Walker, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Day’s (L. F.) Instances of Accessory Art, folio, 12/6 cl. 
Westropp’s (H. M.) Handbook of Pottery and Porcelain, or 
History of those Arts from the Earliest Period, 4/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Mallock’s (W. H.) Poems, sm. 4to. 8/ cl. 
Music, 
Songs for Little Ones in Twilight Hours, Words by A. D., 
Music by Mrs, A. Goodeve, sm. 4to. 3/6 
History and Biography. 
Sketches of the Lives of Dominican Saints of Old Times, by 
M. K., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Stenhouse’s (Mrs. T. B. H.) An Englishwoman in Utah, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Science, 
Scott’s (R. F.) Treatise on the Theory of Determinants and 
their Application in Analysis and Geometry, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
General Literature, 
Amos’s (S.) Political and Legal Remedies for War, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series, Fifth Reader, 2/ 
Goodwin (BE, W.) and Adams’s (M. B.) Artistic Conservatories 
and other Horticultural Buildings, imp. 8vo. 6/ bds. 


Last Monarch of Tara, by Elbana, revised and corrected by 
Very Rev. W. J. Canon Bourke, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Locke's (J.) Some Thoughts concerning Education, with 
Introduction, &c., by Rev. E. Daniel, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Locke’s (J.) Some Thoughts concerning Education, with 
Introduction and Notes by Rev. R. H. Quick, 12mo., 3/6 
My Lady Greensleeves, by the Author of ‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,’ cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Richardson’s (R.) Almost a Hero, or Schooldays at Ash- 
combe, cr. 8vo. 3/6 el. 








‘WIT’S LABYRINTH,’ 1648. 
In the Atheneum of September 6th, 1879, Mr. 
George Bullen had thirteen quotations from 
Shakspeare from the book named above, and he 
said: ‘‘It is singular that all except three are 
from the English historical plays, and that the 
three exceptions are from ‘Titus Andronicus,’ 
This would almost show that the compiler, who- 
ever he was, had access only to those particular 
dramas, and not to any complete edition of 
Shakspeare’s plays.” 
Happening to take up the book yesterday in 
the British Museum, I opened it at p. 19, and 
my eye caught at once a line of Petruchio’s 
remonstrance with Kate before she touches his 
meat :— 
The poorest service is repaid with thanks. 
Taming of the Shrew, LY. iii. 45. 
As this line is not-in the ‘ Taming of a Shrew,’ 
1594, it negatives Mr. Bullen’s supposition that 
J. S., the compiler of ‘ Wit’s Labyrinth,’ had 
access only to Shakspeare’s historical plays and 
‘Titus.’ That J. S. was Shirley the dramatist 
I don’t for a moment believe. There are other 
J. S. initial books in 1639, 1643, 1660, 1664, é&c. 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 








MR. BUCKLE’S LAST ILLNESS. 
Lincoln’s Inn, March 30, 1880, 

I porntep out in the Atheneum of the 20th 
inst. that it appeared from Mr. Alfred H. 
Huth’s book that it was not, as he would have 
the readers of the Atheneum of the 13th inst. 
believe, on Thursday, the 22nd of May, 1862, 
and as soon as I left, that Mr. Sandwith found 
Mr. Buckle as he describes ; and, further, that, 
though it was on ‘‘the next day” after this visit, 
it was not, as it would appear from Mr. Alfred 
H. Huth’s statement in the Atheneum, on ‘‘the 
next day” after I left, Thursday, 22nd, but on 
“*Monday, 26th,” that Mr. Sandwith tele- 
graphed for another doctor. 

I have now to note that, in the Athenewm of 
the 27th inst., Mr. Alfred H. Huth admits this 
charge of his ‘‘having misrepresented the 
truth” to be ‘* just.” He, of course, declares 
this misrepresentation to be “‘in an unimportant 
matter,” and endeavours to explain how he came 
to be guilty of it. His explanation of his self- 
contradiction appears to me to be’likewise self- 
contradictory. But let this pass. It is enough 
that he admits the self-contradiction I have 
already pointed out. 

In the Athenewm of the 20th inst. I further 
pointed out that Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s own 
narrative contradicts his libel. My excursion 
from Damascus to Baalbek, with no thought but 
that of speedily rejoining Mr. Buckle, he trans- 
forms into a desertion of my ‘dying com- 
panion.” Yet but a few pages before he him- 
self states that ‘‘neither Mr. Buckle himself 
nor any one about him recognized the nature of 
his disease” ; that the doctor treated it as “‘a 
common choleraic attack”; and that not till 
after I left was danger apprehended. 

This blank self-contradiction Mr. Alfred H. 
Huth has neither excuse nor apology for in his 
communication to the Atheneum of the 27th 
inst. It has been pointed out to him. But Mr. 
Alfred H. Huth is still without shame at having 
accused another of having deserted a ‘‘ dying” 
friend, while he himself admits that no one 
apprehended danger, nor believed anything the 
matter but a ‘‘ common choleraic attack.” 

I am entirely satisfied with my accuser’s 
exhibition of himself. His self-contradictions 
remain uncontradictable ; and yet he professes 


columns of the Atheneum with a controversy of 
so little importance.” I think, therefore, that 
I may now retire from this ‘‘ controversy” not 
only with contentment, but with scorn. 

J. S. Sruart-GLEenniE. 
*,* We cannot insert any more letters on this 
subject. 








SEMITIC LITERATURE IN 1879. 


It. 

Arabic.—Of the Arabic text of Tabari’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle ’ the first parts of the first and third volumes 
have appeared. Prof. Néldeke has brought 
out a translation of the part of this chronicle re- 
lating to the history of the Persians and Arabs 
at the time of the Sassanid, with copious notes, 
giving information on the Pahlawi language 
(Athen. No. 2731). Prof. Sachau has completed 
his edition of the Arabic text of Albiruni. Prof. 
De Goeje has finished his three volumes of the 
‘ Bibliotheca Geographica,’ which is followed by 
a volume of additions and an index. Dr. Juyn- 
boll has brought out the ‘ At-Tanbih’ (‘Jus 
Shafiiticum’), by Shirazi. The ‘ Lawbook,’ by 
Sidi Khalil, which is the code for Arabs be- 
longing to the Malekitic rite, has been published, 
partly with a French translation, by M. Seignet. 
A revised edition of Zamakshari’s ‘ Al-Mufassal’ 
has appeared by Dr. Broch, and a new fasciculus 
of Ibn Jaish’s commentary on it—which is the 
fourth—has been brought out by Dr. Jahn. 
Prof. Dieterici is always hard at work on the 
philosophy of the Arabs in the tenth century. 
He has added the part which relates to the 
microcosm to his series, and published the 
Arabic text of a philosophical tale entitled 
‘The Dispute between Man and Animal in 
Presence of the King of the Genii,’ with a glos- 
sary. Some other minor texts have appeared in 
the Transactions of the German Oriental Society, 
of which we may mention Dr. Spitta’s addi- 
tions to Jawaliki’s ‘ Muarrab,’ edited some years 
ago by Prof. Sachau from a defective manu- 
script. Dr. A. H. Miiller has published in the 
Transactions of the Vienna Academy extracts 
from Hamdani’s ‘ Iklil,’ in connexion with the 
history of parts of Yemen. As to translations 
we may mention the revised edition of the late 
E. W. Lane’s ‘Selections from the Kurdan,’ 
superintended by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole; M. 
Guyard’s new translation of Abd Ar-Razzak’s 
philosophical treatise, under the title of ‘ Traité 
de ia Prédestination et du Libre Arbitre’; and 
M. V. Chauvin’s translation of Prof. Dozy’s 
work on the history of Islamism. Of original 
works on grammar and lexicography we have 
to record the sixth fasciculus of Prof. Dozy’s 
supplement to Arabic dictionaries, and Dr. 8 
Fraenkel’s ‘ Beitriige zur Erklirung der Mehr- 
lautigen Bildungen im Arabischen.’ We may, 
perhaps, mention in this department Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke’s article in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ‘On the Proper Names of the 
Mohammadans,’ and Selim Effendi Anhuri’s, of 
Beirut, ‘ The Treasure of the Poet and the Torch 
of the Perplexed,’ in Arabic, of which the first 
fasciculus is out. Very little has been done for 
Arabic poetry. Dr. Muir continues in the Jowr- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society his interesting 
articles on ‘Ancient Arabic Poetry : its Genuine- 
ness and Authenticity,’ and Dr. Goldziher has 
contributed to the Transactions of the German 
Oriental Society an article entitled ‘ Jugend und 
Strassenpoesie in Kairo.’ The Transactions of 
the Oriental Congress at St. Petersburg contain 
only two articles on Arabic subjects, viz., Prof. 
De Goeje’s ‘Ueber die Geschichte der Abba- 
siden von al-Jakubi,’ and Prof. Mehren’s 
‘Exposé de la Réforme de |’Islamisme, com- 
mencée au III® Sitcle de ?Hégire par Abou’-1- 
Hasan Ali el-Ashari.’ We shall conclude with 
Dr. Hochheim’s translation of Alkarkhi’s ‘Arith- 
metical Treatise’ according to a MS. of the 
Library of Gotha. 

Epigraphy.—Dr. Steinschneider has deciphered 
(in the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache) some 








Jefferies’s (R.) Hodge and his Masters, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
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partsof ahymn. This is the first time, we think, 
that a Hebrew MS. has been found on papyrus. 
Dr. Schlottmann persists in his belief that the 
Aramean inscription of Carpentras is composed 
in rhyme and metre, although, so far as we 
know, this idea has been now given up on all 
hands. Still, his extensive essay on the sub- 
ject, in the 7'ransactions of the German Oriental 
Rociety, where he adduces in his support 
rhythmical lines in the Talmud compared with 
the Arabic metre, is instructive. The Atheneum 
has already noticed Mr. Sharpe’s idea concerning 
the Mesha inscription, which he places about 260 
A.D. M. Halévy has very happily advanced the 
decipherment of the Phoenician inscription 
found at Byblos. The late Dr. Mordtmann (in 
the Transactions of the German Oriental Society) 
and Lieut.-Col. W. F. Prideaux (in the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archzology) 
bring to light some new Himyaritic inscriptions. 
We pass over inscriptions on coins and amulets, 
which belong to another department. 

Assyrian. — The very limited number of 
Assyrian scholars are extremely busy con- 
tributing to the Journal Asiatique, the Trans- 
actions of the Berlin Academy, those of the 
Society of Biblical Archzeology, as well as to the 
last volume of the ‘Records of the Past.’ Of 
original works we mention: M. Ed. de Chossat’s 
* Répertoire Assyrien (Traduction et Lecture),’ 
which is a kind of concordance for Assyrian 
inscriptions. M. Ménant has published a de- 
scription of the Eastern cylinders at the Hague. 
Dr. Hommel’s book, ‘ Zwei Jagdinschriften 
Asurbanibals,’ will be most useful for Assyrian 
students. The monograph, ‘Les Inscriptions 
Historiques de Ninive et de Babylone, Aspect 
Général de ces Documents, Examen Raisonné 
des Versions Frangaises et Anglaises,’ by M. A. 
Delattre, contains nothing new. It can be seen 
from a glance that the author is a dilettante in 
Assyriology. Of course, in the new volume of 
M. Lenormant’s ‘ Etudes Acadiennes,’ as well as 
in Dr. P. Haupt’s monograph, ‘Die Sumerischen 
Familiengesetze in Keilschriften, Transcription 
und Uebersetzung,’ &c., the Assyriologists will 
find some new words for their vocabulary. 

General Semitic Literature.—In his book, ‘ Der 

Ursprung des Monotheismus, eine historische 
Kritik des Hebriiischen Alterthums imbesondere 
der Offenbarungsgeschichte,’ Dr. J. Popper goes 
even beyond Dr. Goldziher in his theories con- 
cerning the myths of the Hebrews, and is not 
so methodical in his comparisons with the myths 
of other races. Dr. Hommel’s work, ‘ Die 
Namen der Siiugethiere bei der Siidsemitischen 
Volkern,’ is a contribution very important not 
only for Semitic comparative studies, but also 
for the history of the culture of the early 
Semites. The author comes to the conclusion 
that the primitive home of the Semites was the 
middle of the lower plain of Mesopotamia. This 
idea has been already expressed by Herr vy. 
Kremer, and developed independently by Prof. 
Guidi in his recent memoir, ‘Della Sede Primitiva 
dei Popoli Semitici’ (Athen., No. 2731). Mr. 
Boscawen, however, seems (in the T'ransactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archzology) to hold, with 
Sprenger and Schrader, that Arabia was the 
country where the Semites were once united. 
We shall conclude with the first volume of 
*Vingt-sept Ans d’Histoire des Etudes Orien- 
tales, Rapports faits & la Société Asiatique de 
Paris, 1840 4 1867,’ by the late Jules Mohl. 
The volume is headed by a “‘ Notice sur Jules 
Mohl,” by Prof. F. F. Max Miiller. The two 
annual reports by M. Renan and by the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Asiatic Society naturally in- 
clude works on Semitic literature. 








MR. KENELM HENRY DIGBY. 

THE weekly gossip of your last number con- 
tained an announcement of the death of the 
above-named gentleman, who is simply recorded 
as the author of ‘Evenings on the Thames.’ 


I should not venture to occupy your space with 
a more extended notice of him, but it is pro- 
bably owing to the very retired life he had led 
for many years, and the advanced age at which 
he died, that he was scarcely known to the 
present generation, and has probably left behind 
him few who know anything of his literary 
life. This must be my excuse for writing a 
notice of one with whom I could claim no more 
than an intimate acquaintance. Mr. Digby’s 
earliest publication was ‘The Broadstone of 
Honour ; or, Rules for the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land,’ printed in 1822, and of this a second 
edition, very much enlarged, appeared in 1823, 
under the same title. In this edition it was 
evident that the author had a strong bias 
towards the doctrines of the Roman Church, to 
which he shortly afterwards became a convert, 
but his conversion was altogether independent 
of what was afterwards known as the Oxford 
movement, which at that time had scarcely 
begun to make itself heard. He now rewrote 
the ‘Broadstone of Honour,’ omitting its second 
title, and enlarging it into four closely printed 
volumes, to which he gave the titles respectively 
of ‘Godefridus,’ ‘Tancredus,’ ‘Morus,’ and 
‘Orlandus.’ This was printed in 1828-9. 
It was succeeded shortly afterwards by ‘ Mores 
Catholici ; or, Ages of Faith,’ 1831-42, and this 
was followed by ‘Compitum ; or, the Meeting 
Ways of the Catholic Church,’ 1848-54. His 
later works were ‘Evenings on the Thames,’ 
‘The Lover’s Seat,’ ‘The Children’s Bower,’ 
&c.; but none of these were equal to his earlier 
books, though, strange to say, the amiable and 
estimable author’s appreciation of his own writ- 
ings was always in an inverse ratio to their 
merit. If spoken to about ‘The Broadstone of 
Honour,’ he would reply, with a slight toss of 
the head, that ‘‘’twas but a compilation,” while 
to any one who would compliment him on his 
later books he would listen with pleasure. But 
beyond any of his prose works he prided him- 
self on his poetry, of which he persisted in 
bringing out volumes from time to time, though 
scarcely a copy ever left the publisher’s shelves. 
In private life Mr. Digby was among the most 
amiable and kind-hearted of men, and will be 
sincerely and deeply regretted by all who had 
the pleasure of his friendship or acquaintance. 
F. S. E. 
*,* The'early hour at which we had to go to 
press last week prevented us from making 
further mention of Mr. Digby’s writings, but 
we are glad to have the opportunity of printing 
F. S. E.’s letter. 
A Correspondent eminently entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject refers us to the 
‘Guesses at Truth’ (vol. i. p. 152, first ed.), 
where Julius Hare characterizes ‘The Broad 
Stone of Honour’ as ‘‘ that noble manual for 
gentlemen, that volume which, had I a son, I 
would place in his hands, charging him, though 
such admonition would be needless, to love it 
next to his Bible.” 








A PALMYRENE BUST. 

Cambridge, March 25, 1880. 
As mention has been made in a recent number 
of the Atheneum of a bust from Palmyra, now 
deposited in the British Museum, I send you 
my reading of the inscription, which is engraved 
in three lines on the left side of the figure. It 
runs as follows :— 


sSNA 
_ OND 9 
San xobu 
that is, ‘* Yarhibolé, the son of Rab-’él Shalmé. 
Alas!” I may add that I have communicated 
a note on the subject to the Society of Biblical 


Archeology, which may perhaps be read at its 
next meeting. Wn. Wricut. 











Were this book his only claim to be remembered 


Literary Grossip. 
Mrs. Roexsvuck is preparing a biography 
of her late husband, the well-known 
member for Sheffield. 


THE University of Cambridge Commis- 
sioners have made known their inteation of 
holding meetings at Cambridge during the 
ensuing Easter term. 

Tue ‘ British Museum Catalogue: Class I. 
New English Books ; also Works in Foreign 
Languages printed in England. Part I.,’ is 
now ready, printed by Messrs. Clowes & 
Sons, and describes, with press marks and 
other details, “‘A., H. C.,”’ to “Zulus. Alone 
among the Z.,”—1,485 entries of the new 
printed Catalogue of the Library. 

Pror. VimBfry is shortly coming over to: 
England in order to read the paper which 
he has promised the Society of Arts ‘On 
Russia’s Influence over the Inhabitants of 
Central Asia during the last Ten Years.’ 
The date on which the paper is to be read’ 
is the 16th of April. Prof. Vambéry leaves. 
Buda-Pesth on the 10th, and is expected in 
London on the 13th. 

Tue Glasgow ‘‘ Monday Shakspere Club,” 
at the close of a successful session, has 
determined to increase its membership. 
During the session 1879-80 eight plays were 
read, and at the eight criticism meetings 
fifteen papers were presented. Mr. Guy was 
re-elected President, and Mr. William George: 
Black, 1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow, Secretary, 
at the business meeting in March. 

Messrs. Rrivineton will shortly issue the 
following theological books: ‘A Critical and 
Devotional Exposition of the Collects of the 
Day,’ by Dr. Goulburn, the Dean of Nor- 
wich; ‘Church Principles on the Basis of 
the Church Catechism: for the Use of 
Teachers and the more advanced Classes in 
Sunday and other Schools,’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Macbeth; and ‘ Characteristics and Motives 
of the Christian Life: being Ten Sermons 
preached in Manchester Cathedral,’ by the 
Rev. W. J. Knox Little. The same pub- 
lishers promise ‘A Practical Greek Method 
for Beginners, based on a Graduated Appli- 
cation of Grammar to Translation and Com- 
position,’ by F. Ritchie, M.A., and E. H.. 
Moore, M.A., masters at the High School, 
Plymouth. The aim of the book, which is 
at once a grammar and exercise book, is to 
secure a uniform method of teaching gram- 
mar, and to afford practice in inflections, &c., 
at the time the grammar is being learned. 


Mr. St11x1£, an old and well-known book- 
seller in Edinburgh, has reprinted, at the 
end of his periodical price list, a short paper 
by Sir Walter Scott, entitled ‘ Aspirations: 
of Christopher Corduroy.’ It is an amusing 
little bit of satire on (we believe) one of the 
Baliantynes, who, being the grandson of a 
tailor, was somewhat touched by a weak- 
ness for genealogy. It originally appeared 
merely as a broadsheet or pamphlet, and 
has not been included in any collection of 
Scott’s writings. 

THE second part of the late Mr. George 
Brinley’s American library is now being 
sold in New York. The catalogue com- 
prises 1,714 lots, and more than 3,000 titles, 
nearly all of which relate to the Atlantic 
States, from New York to Georgia. In the 
addenda is the first work ever printed in 





Boston, as well as such rarities as Thomas 
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Morton’s ‘Nev English Canaan’ and the 
‘Cambridge Platform,’ London, 1653. There 
is also a valuadle assortment of Frankliniana, 
including nunerous productions of Franklin’s 
press. 
“Capt. CRAWLEY” writes :— 
** Be so good as toallow me to state that I was 
totally unaware of what is now shown to be the 
fact, that some portion of the handbook on Gym- 
nastics wes paraphrased from Messrs. Ravenstein 
and Huley’s book. Having personally no tech- 
nical knowledge of boxing and wrestling, I em- 
ployed a competent writer to do this work for 
me. It now appears that, instead of writing, he 
merely copied. I have given his name to my 
publishers, but as he is dead there is no need 
to publish it to the world. I may add that, 
until my attention was recently called to this 
matter, I did not even know of the existence of 
Messrs. Ravenstein and Hulley’s excellent trea- 
tise. An injustice has, however, been done to 
these gentlemen, and I have agreed in all future 
editions of my handbook to fully acknowledge 
the source of the information.” 
Tue Unitarian Association of the United 
States will celebrate the centenary of Chan- 
ning’s birth by the issue of a new edition of 
his life, by his nephew, the Rev. W. H. 
Channing, in one volume. Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers will also publish ‘ Reminiscences 
of Dr. Channing,’ by Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, as well as two other works bearing 
on the distinguished American divine, by 
the Rey. Charles T. Brooks and the Rev. 
Dr. Bartol. 


Tue Swedenborg Society of London has 
presented to the Parliament Library at 
Athens 228 vols. of the works of Sweden- 
borg, 62 vols. of which are in English, 
58 vols. in Latin, 1 vol. in Welsh, 62 vols. 
in French, 30 vols. in German, 4 vols. in 
Italian, 7 vols. in Swedish, 2 vols. in 
Russian, 1 vol. in Polish, and 1 vol. in 
Icelandic. 

Tue article in this month’s Cornhill on 
‘Eppelein von Gailingen,’ to which the 
initials ‘‘H.S.” are appended, is from the 
pen of Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson. 


Tere has been such a demand for tickets 
for the Hibbert Lectures that M. Renan has 
kindly consented to repeat each lecture on 
the morning following its delivery. 

Or new French books we may mention 
‘Un Ambassadeur Libéral sous Charles IX. 
et Henri III.: Ambassades d’Arnauld du 
Ferrier 4 Venise,’ by M. E. Fremy; ‘ Idh- 
Har-ul-Haqq, ou Manifestation de la Vérité,’ 
by El-Hage Rahmat-Ullah Efendi, of Delhi, 
translated by P. V. Carletti; ‘Rituel Funé- 
raire de Pamonth en Démotique,’ by Eug. 
Revillout ; ‘L’Alphabet de la Langue Bac- 
trienne,’ by E. J. Dillon; ‘Nouvelles Etudes 
Slaves: Histoire et Littérature,’ by Louis 
Leger; and the seventh volume of the ‘Dic- 
tionnaire Historique de l’Ancien Langage 
Francois’ of Sainte-Palaye. The work is to 
be finished in the course of this year. Of 
lighter literature may be mentioned ‘Le 
Démon de la Chair: Roman Contemporain,’ 
by Alfred Sirven and H. Leverdier; ‘ Henri 
René,’ by M. F. Alone; ‘La Cité Ménard,’ 
by Henry Gréville; ‘Chut!’ by the author 
of ‘Shocking!’ and ‘L’Etang des Sceurs 
Grises,’ a novel by A. Matthey. M. de 
Bornier has printed his successful play ‘ Les 
Noces d’Attila.’ ‘Questions Constitution- 
nelles (1873-1878): Le Trone et le Prince- 


W. E. Gladstone, is a translation by M. 
Albert Gigot, who has prefixed an introduc- 
tion. 
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SCIENCE 

Aid to Survey Practice. 
son, A.M.I.C.E. 
Co.) 

Traverse Tables, Computed to Four Places Deci- 
mals for every Minute of Angle up to 100 of 
= By R. L. Gurden. (Griffin & 

0.) 


Ir the engineers of Great Britain are, as a 
class, suffering from the want of public 
confidence in the remunerative character of 
those public works which would so im- 
mensely increase the productive power of 
the country, they have afforded many excel- 
lent examples of a diversion of industry. 
When the level and the theodolite have 
not been required, they have, in many in- 
stances, taken to the simpler implement of 
the pen. We have had occasion during the 
last few years to review excellent books on 
engineering subjects, which must have cost 
both time and money to bring out. One 
of the best indications of the vitality of 
the profession, and thus of the promise 
of its future activity in England and the 
colonies, is found in the fact that authors 
as well as publishers have done so much 
good work which can hardly be expected 
to prove immediately remunerative. 

The aim of Mr. Jackson’s work on 
survey practice is to supply a special want 
which has been felt bythe author, in common, 
no doubt, with many others of his profession. 
We are not acquainted with any single work 
which will serve as a general handbook and 
book of reference for the surveyor, and at 
the same time as a compendium of methods, 
formule, and forms of record. Excellent 
works, no doubt, exist; some dealing with 
the costly methods of trigonometrical survey, 
some chiefly regarding the work of the rail- 
way engineer, some affording patterns for 
the draughtsman, and some containing 
trigonometrical, logarithmic, and numerical 
tables. It has been the ambition of Mr. 
Jackson to compile a book out of a library ; 
and he has produced a valuable vade mecum 
for the surveyor. 

We shall be able to give an idea of the 
character of the book in the smallest space 
by a reference to his illustrations. These 
comprise an illustration of the method of 
traversing with chain and cross staff, and 
subsequent plotting; a specimen of a chain 
survey of an estate; one of a chain survey 
in a town; a sketch of a compass survey 
on the banks of the river Indus; a theodolite 
triangulation survey; a theodolite traverse 
survey ; examples of the survey of catchment 
areas, of hill contouring, and of hill sketch- 
ing; the plotting of a ship’s course at sea 
for eight degrees ; and a route survey, on a 
scale of thirty miles to the inch, with record 
of observations of latitude and of boiling- 
points taken on the route. Forms of record 
of different nature are also given, and 
descriptions of the various implements and 
methods used by the surveyor. 

Bearing in mind that book learning will 
never displace the oral teaching of the 


By L. D’A. Jack- 
(Crosby Lockwood & 





Epoux.—Le Cabinet et la Constitution,’ by 





the teaching of the ‘ecomplished surveyor. 
Ranging from geode. proper to the details 
of a town survey, ant containing in itself 
those tables which a, jndispensable to 
rapidity as well as to ccuracy of work, 
the volume is a real addjon to the litera-- 
ture of the most ancient of \yman arts. 

If Mr. Jackson is to be .mmended for 
placing special knowledge wthin the reach 
of the general student, Mr. {urden is to 
be thanked for the extraordixary labour 
which he has bestowed on facilitating 
a particular branch of the work of the 
surveyor. The reader may form an idea 
of what this labour must haye been when 
we tell him that the traverse tables contain 
270 folio tables, each of whkh contains 
2,200 items, expressed in 9,200 figures, 
without counting the items of reference at 
each side, at top, and at bottom. With 
regard to accuracy, as to which it is of 
course impossible for a reviewer to speak 
positively, Mr. Gurden says :— 

‘“‘The utmost care has been bestowed upon 

the work during its progress through the press ; 
the proof sheets having in every instance been 
corrected by the writer, notwithstanding the 
fact that some thousands of miles intervene 
between himself and the publishers. Finally, 
before publication, as a last precaution, the 
tables were recomputed a third time, and the 
whole work was subjected to a rigid and most 
careful revision, leaving it, the author thinks 
himself justified in believing, absolutely free 
from error.” 
Accepting Mr. Gurden’s evidence, although 
given in his own behalf, we must call atten- 
tion to such a mode of production as an 
almost unexampled instance of professional. 
and literary industry. 

As to the value of the tables themselves, 

one opening of the book and a simple 
inspection and notation, without calculation, 
give the information which, if sought by 
the usual method, requires the opening of 
the tables of logarithms in four different 
places, making two separate additions, 
calculating proportions in order to get figures. 
of second decimal places (those in the table- 
being to four places), and making calcula- 
tions involving the writing of forty-eight 
more figures than are required to be written 
by the person who uses the tables. 
When the anxious and laborious work 
of one man affords the means of such a 
saving of toil for all those who avail them- 
selves of his work, the patient and careful 
tabulator deserves the name of a benefactor 
of his profession, and of a good servant of 
his fellows. 








Biological Atlas. By D. M*‘Alpine, F.C.S. 
and A. N. M‘Alpine, B.Sc. (Edinburgh 
Johnston. ) 

Tus atlas contains twenty-four plates, some- 
what rough in execution, on which are repre- 
sented in a series of drawings, mostly more or 
less diagrammatic, the various structures which 
a student in going through an elementary course 
of instruction in biology ought to see with the 
naked eye or under the microscope, and verify 
for himself. The atlas is especially intended 
for the use of students preparing for the ex- 
aminations of the London University and the 
Science and Art Departments. The figures, both 
botanical and zoological, are, with a few excep- 
tions, good throughout the work, and the atlas 
cannot but be of great service to students so long. 
as it is not used by them as a substitute for ex- 
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practical man, we can recommend this book 
as containing an admirable supplement to 





amination of the actual structures which are 
figured in it—a purpose which is very properly 
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disclaimed in the preface/Y the authors, who 
intend the book as a guj® for practical work. 
Most of the figures are “ken from well-known 
sources and well sgelj4ted, but information 
should in all cases hfe been given as to the 
authors from whose Works they are copied. 
This is, however, no’ done. There is merely a 
general statement 4 the preface that some of 
them are copied fom trustworthy sources, and 
that some repreenting development are from 
Haeckel and Rahke. The essence of the atlas 
is obviously dived from a course of study in 
the Biological Labcratory of the Royal School 
of Mines. We advise all students commencing 
the study of biolosy to obtain the work. Some 
short practical drections are given at the com- 
mencement, an¢ with these and the aid of the 
figures and exylanations appended an intelligent 
beginner ougit to be able to make out most of 
the objects -epresented in it for himself without 
further instruction. The subjects selected for 
illustration are the structures of the following 
organisms :—Yeast, Bacteria, Moulds, Proto- 
coccus, Chara, Fern, Flowering Plant, Amceba, 
Vorticella, Hydra, Earthworm, Freshwater 
Mussel, Crayfish, Snail, and Frog. 


Geology of the Provinces of Canterbury and West- 
land, New Zealand. By Julius von Haast, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. (Christchurch, New Zealand, 
Times Office ; London, Williams & Norgate.) 

Dr. von Haast, Director of the Canterbury 

Museum and Government geologist to the 

province, was in 1876 directed by the Govern- 

ment to make a final report on the physical geo- 
graphy and geology of the colony. The province 
of Westland, which was a portion of Canterbury 
up to the year 1866, had been before its separa- 
tion repeatedly visited by Dr. von Haast and 
reported on by him. On that account he was 
induced to include some description of its 
physical geography and geology in this volume. 
Another reason for his so doing was that he felt 
it extremely difficult to offer a satisfactory 
account of the Southern Alps of New Zealand 
without treating also of the character of their 
western slopes, which are within the Westland 
district. The author informs us that he has 
endeavoured to comprehend in this publication 
the substance of all his previous official reports 
in a condensed form, and, in addition, to incor- 
porate a great quantity of new and unpublished 
matter which has been accumulating for years. 
By doing this Dr. von Haast has produced an 
exceedingly interesting volume, instead of a dry 
official report. The descriptions of his explora- 
tions occupy part i. of this volume (mainly 
extracts from his journals). His journeys were 
full of adventure; they were made over a region 
‘where foot of man had ne’er or rarely been,” 
and they are replete with interest. It is not 
possible for us to follow the traveller in his 
explorations of mountain and valley, nor to 
give any of his graphic descriptions of the nume- 
rous glaciers which he met with, and many of 
which he traversed in the mountainous ranges 
of New Zealand. (Of several of these glaciers 
well-executed photographs are given.) Part ii. 
is devoted to the physical geography of a very 
remarkable country, consisting of two large 
islands and some smaller ones, ‘* situated almost 
in the centre of a great continental ring, which, 
with a rich and varied world of shores, encircles 
the great Pacific Ocean.” Although this portion 
of the volume contains a considerable amount 
of most valuable information, it appears to us 
to be the least satisfactory part. This arises, 
we believe, simply from the fact that physical 
geography does not present to Dr. Julius von 
Haast the same interest that he finds in the 
geological phenomena, which are more especially 
the business of his life. Part iii. is devoted to a 


of the texture of the rocks. The occurrence 
of mineral veins and of the alluvial gold field 
forms an important section, and a chapter on the 
economic geology of the province of Canterbury 
brings to a close a valuable contribution to geo- 
logical science. 


Etudes Synthétiques de Géologie Expérimentale. 
Par A. Daubrée. Deuxitme Partie. (Paris, 
Dunod.) 


In the first part of this valuable work, which 
was noticed in these columns a few months ago, 
M. Daubrée showed how successfully he had 
applied the experimental method to the elucida- 
tion of various geological phenomena. The second 
part, which is now in our hands, is entirely 
devoted to the study of meteoric bodies. In 
passing, therefore, from the first to the second 
volume we advance from the study of the 
terrestrial to the study of the celestial ; from 
geology, in a word, to cosmology. Applying 
his synthetical skill to the artificial production 
of aérolites, M. Daubrée has succeeded in making 
some fair imitations of these extra-telluric bodies. 
Not only has he reproduced their mineralogical 
structure, but he has also mimicked some of the 
mechanical phenomena connected with their his- 
tory, such as the formation of the characteristic 
cupules or superficial depressions. Some of M. 
Daubrée’s artificial meteorites were obtained by 
the reduction of certain silicated rocks, and it is 
probable that in nature such a reduction might be 
effected by means of an atmosphere of hydrogen 
such as we believe to exist in some of the cos- 
mical bodies. The terrestrial analogues of the 
stony meteorites are to be found in those deep- 
seated crystalline rocks which are made up of 
various basic silicates. No meteorite has ever 
furnished anything like a granitic or highly 
siliceous rock, much less any evidence of a sedi- 
mentary deposit. By the researches which are 
detailed in this work M. Daubrée has done 
more, perhaps, than any other living man 
towards the interpretation of that message 
which our meteoric visitors bring down to us 
from the regions of space. If we interpret that 
message aright, we possess a key which pro- 
mises to unlock many a cosmological mystery. 


Nord Amerika. Von E. von. Hesse-Wartegg. 
(Leipzig, Weigel.) 
Herr von Hesse-Warrece’s work now lies 
before us in its complete form, a handsome 
volume of over 800 pages, with several hundred 
illustrations, many of them of high merit. The 
author deals with the whole of the United States 
and the British possessions on the mainland, 


principal towns, the most striking scenery, and 
the inhabitants. He is at his best when relating 
his own experiences, and his account of an ex- 
pedition into the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, 
now rendered easily accessible to tourists, is one 
of the best we have read. By no means blind 
to American failings, he fully appreciates all 
that is good in the States, and does not take 
umbrage at harmless eccentricities of manner, 
such as a county court judge transacting busi- 
ness with his legs on the table and a cigar in his 


describing in a popular and attractive style the | 


A NEW BIOLOGICAL SERIAL. 


Prors. E. van BENEDEN AND C. vAN Bam“ 

BEKE have issued the first number of a new 

biological journal, under the title Archives de 

Biologie. The work is published by Clemin at 

Leipzig and Masson in Paris. Piof. E. van 

Beneden’s connexion with the jownal alone 

would be a sufficient guarantee of it: being an 

important and valuable addition to biological 

literature. The Archives should at once be 

ordered at all libraries where scientific biological 

serials are taken in. The work is appropriately 

dedicated to Prof. P. J. van Beneden. It is 

the only biological serial produced in Belgium. 

The first instalment contains papers on the phy- 
siology of the muscles and nerves of the lobster, 

on the development of the maternal placenta in 
the rabbit, a note on irradiation, by Prof. 

Plateau, of Ghent, and many other papers. 

Most important amongst them is along paper by 
Prof. E. van Beneden himself, on the formation 
of the layers of the blastoderm in the rabbit. 
A paper, by M. Charles Julin, on the ossifica- 
tion of the lower jaw in the foetus of the 
Balenoptera rostrata, and on the structure of 
its dental system, may be mentioned as of 
especial interest. The minute teeth found in 
the jaw of the foetus of this whalebone whale 
have an enamel organ. There are forty-one of 
them in each ramus; the nine anterior ones of 
these have simple crowns, whilst the posterior 
teeth have complex crowns, like those of seals. 
Eschricht found a similar condition in the 
foetus of Megaptera boops. The whalebone 
whales are hence shown to be related to the 
extinct Squalodon rather than to the sperm 
whales—Squalodon being like them heterodont. 
The last paper in the number is one by Dr. 
G. A. Hansen, on the bacteria of leprosy, which 
appeared some months ago in English in the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. The 
journal is illustrated by numerous plates, most 
of them coloured, the execution of which is of 
the highest possible merit. We have hardly 
ever seen any so good and with the colours so 
delicately rendered, and have certainly never 
seen better. They are by G. Severeyns, of 
Brussels. It would be well if he were employed 
to do the plates for the Transactions of some of 
our learned societies. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Apvices from Zanzibar state that Mr. Thom- 
son left Ujiji, on his return journey to the coast, 
on the 12th of January last. He crossed Lake 
Tanganyika to its western side, in order to ex- 
plore the Lukuga outlet for some days’ journey 
before he turns eastward, vid the southern end 
of the lake, to Kilwa. 

Owing to a most unfortunate combination of 
untoward circumstances, Prof. Nordenskidéld’s 
advent in this country has not been signalized 
by a public reception such as ought certainly 
by rights to have been accorded to the discoverer 
of the North-East Passage. The delay at the 
outset in the arrival of the Vega at Plymouth 
proved fatal to a banquet which had been 





mouth. He credits the native-born Americans 
with being a peaceably disposed people, not 
easily to be provoked even to the use of intem- 
perate language; describes the Irish as the 


drinking and fighting ; and does not hesitate to 
assert that animosity to the old country is in- 
herent in the American character. The chapters 
on the Chinese in California, contributed by 
Herr Kirchhof, a resident, will be read with 
interest. They fully explain the hostile attitude 
to the Mongol invaders assumed by that state. 
If a translation of this interesting work should 





consideration of the geology of the two provinces. 
It occupies more than two hundred pages, divided 
into nineteen chapters, and gives a clear de- 
scription of the general geological structure, and 
a detailed account of the position of strata and 


be published, the few pages dealing with Mani- 


for the statements made are singularly out of 
date. 








‘*rohe” element of the population, addicted to | 


toba and the Canadian West should be revised, | 





arranged by the Royal Geographical Society, 
and at which H.R.H. the Prince of Wales had 
kindly signified his intention of being present, 
and the occurrence of Easter and the absorbing 
preparations of the elections prevented the post- 
ponement of the same. Still, private hospitality 
has done all it could to atone for this budget of 
accidents. On Saturday, the day after their 
arrival in town, Prof. Nordenskidld and Lieut. 
| Palander were entertained by Mr. Clements R. 
Markham, C.B., whose guest the former has 
been throughout his stay. On the following day 
they were received at luncheon by the Swedish 
, Consul-General, and in the evening at dinner 
| by Sir Allen Young. Lord Northbrook, the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
was their host on Monday, his lordship having 
invited a select circle to meet the explorers at 
his country seat, near Winchester. On the 
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following day they were received by Mr. W. 
Spottiswoode, the President of the Royal Society, 
at Coombe Bank, Sevenoaks, whence they returned 
on Wednesday to dine with H.E. the Swedish 
Minister, Count Piper. Lastly, on the same Wed- 
nesday evening the Scandinavian Club gave their 
twice postponed féte in honour of the travellers 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. There has thus been 
no lack of cordiality in the receptions accorded, 
though they have not been attended with the 

ublic éclat with which all geographers would 
on wished to welcome such distinguished 
explorers. 

It does not appear to be generally understood 
that the Royal Geographical Society having, as 
long ago as 1869, bestowed upon Prof. Norden- 
skidld its: Founder’s medal, it is not in its power 
again to award a medal to him. The next 
greatest honour in its gift has, however, been 
conferred on him. At the last Council meeting 
he was elected by acclamation an Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the Society. 

The chair of Geography and Statistics at the 
Géttingen University, now vacant in conse- 
quence of the death of Prof. Wappaeus, will 
be filled by Prof. Wagner, of Kénigsberg. 

Stanford’s new map of Kabul and the country 
around, on a scale of two miles to the inch, 
will prove most serviceable to those who follow 
the operations of our forces in Afghanistan. It 
has been compiled by Mr. Trelawney Saunders, 
of the India Office, a sufficient guarantee for 
its accuracy, and is distinguished for its bold 
delineation of the hills. 

M. Dreyfous, of Paris, published on Tuesday 
‘Lettres de A. E. Nordenskiéld, racontant son 
Voyage (1878-1879) et la Découverte du 
Passage du Nord-Est du Pole Nord, précédées 
d’une Autobiographie de Il’ Auteur et d’une Pré- 
face par M. Daubrée, de 1’Institut.’ 

G. Meyer’s ‘ Panorama vom Rigi Kulm’ 
(Ziirich, Wurster & Co.) will prove a most 
acceptable keepsake to all who have enjoyed 
the glorious view of the Alps which the Rigi 
affords to its visitors. Herr Meyer’s oleograph 
covers a sheet seven feet in length, is carefully 
and artistically executed, and accompanied by 
marginal references to all the objects within 
view. 

The March number of the Revue de Géographie 
contains the concluding portions of M. Venu- 
kof’s valuable account of Russian explorations 
in Central Asia and of M. Ubicini’s paper on 
Eastern Roumelia since the Treaty of Berlin. 
To judge from the latter, the immediate future 
of the newly created autonomous province 
would not appear to be bright. The revenue 
for the current year is estimated at 11,171,000 
francs, out of which 3,351,000 francs have to 
be handed over to the Turkish Government, 
and as the expenditure is likely to exceed 
fifteen millions, including this tribute, a heavy 
deficit is created. Nor is there any prospect of 
a more favourable financial condition, so long 
as Roumelia deems it necessary to maintain an 
army of 14,000 men. In other respects, and 
more especially in matters of education, the 

province appears to make fair progress. Six 
political journals are being published, namely, 
the Maritza, the leading organ of Bulgarianism ; 
Narodni Glas, or the Voice of the People; Bul- 
garskoe Znamya; Philippowpolis, in Greek and 
French; L’ Etoile de la Rowmélie Orientale, in 
Turkish and French; and the Bulletin de 
V Assemblée Provinciale, in French. 

The recent discussion on lighthouses in the 
House of Commons lends some interest to a 
useful little publication just issued in Calcutta. 
This is a ‘ List of Lighthouses and Lightvessels 
in British India for 1880,’ in which the position, 
characteristics, radius of visibility, and other 
data respecting each light are given in a tabular 
form. The earliest lights established were three 
at the mouth of the Hooghly river, erected for 
the benefit of vessels proceeding to Calcutta, and 
first lighted in 1810, 1816, and 1827 respectively. 
The ports of Karachi, Bombay, Madras, &¢., were 


not supplied with this useful aid to navigation 
till some years later, and it is curious that they 
were anticipated by Pondicherry, a French port, 
and Tellicherry, a minor harbour on the west 
coast, where lights were established as early as 
1835 and 1836. The total number of lights 
along the periphery of the Indian coasts is 
ninety, and in many cases the arcs of illumina- 
tion ‘‘ overlap,” so that, in respect of lighting, 
navigation in Indian waters appears well cared 
for. 

A recent work of importance on the subject 
of Indian geology has just appeared: Mr. W. T. 
Blanford’s ‘Report on the Geology of Western 
Sind.’ Sind is an interesting region, geologically 
considered, as it has long been known to contain 
abundant marine fossils, most of which had 
been well figured and described, but the relation 
of which to the beds containing them in other 
parts of India was not understood, owing to the 
Sind formations having remained unclassified. 
Another noteworthy feature in Sind is that it 
is nearer to Europe than most parts of India, 
and that the rocks form the eastern prolonga- 
tion of a tract of tertiary beds believed to be 
continuous with the well-known formation on 
the shore of the Mediterranean. One of the 
most important of Mr. Blanford’s results con- 
sists in the definition of the Khirthar range, 
the main ridge of which is nummulitic limestone, 
running from the north-west extremity of Sind, 
as its continuous western boundary, as far as 
lat. 26° 15’ south-west of Sehwan. This has 
usually, but erroneously, been called the Hala 
range by most geographers and geologists. From 
a geological point of view much interest attaches 
to the section of the Laki range south of Sehwan, 
as it comprises, besides the Ranikot beds, a 
representative of the Deccan trap and two or 
three very interesting groups below the trap, 
the lowest being clearly of cretaceous age, and 
the upper either very high cretaceous or inter- 
mediate between cretaceous and tertiary. 








SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— March 18.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr, J. Clarke exhi- 
bited and presented an illuminated calendar of the 
fourteenth century, which had been described at the 
opening meeting of the Society (November 27th, 
1879) by Mr. Freshfield.—The Rev. B. Webb exhibited 
an ancient antependium or altar frontal from 
Alverley Church, Salop. Such altar frontals of as 
early a date as this are extremely rare—indeed, Mr. 
Webb did not himself know of the existence of 
another. In the centre was a representation of 
“ Abraham’s Bosom,” a quaint conceit, quaintly re- 
presented, Abraham holding with extended arms a 
cloth in which were the souls of the blessed.—The 
Rev. Canon Jackson exhibited, by permission of the 
Marquis of Bath, an early deed and seal, being a 
grant of land at “ Hornlee and Horninton” (Oxon) 
from William de Colville to Bertram de Verdun. 
The seal, of which only a fragment remained, 
seemed to have on it a female effigy with long hang- 
ing sleeves; but across where the waist would come 
the field of the seal was traversed by a horizontal 
bar, a quarter of an inch wide, the significance of 
which was obscure.—Mr. C. 8. Perceval communi- 
cated miscellaneous remarks on various seals, and 
more especially on those of Dartford Priory. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—March 
17.—Mr. H. Sver Cuming in the chair.—It was an- 
nounced that the “Thing-how,” a curious artificial 
hill at Bury St. Edmunds, had been opened, and had 
proved to be a large British barrow. Other interest- 
ing discoveries at Winchester and at Wolvesley 
Castle were announced.—Mr. J. Brent described a 
Saxon interment which has been recently found at 
Canterbury, and which contained various bronze 
articles of unusual form.— Mr. Way reported further 
discoveries of Roman pottery and other articles 
at King’s Arms Yard, Southwark, and among 
these was a fragment of a pavement, showing that 
the site was that of a building, probably a villa. 
—Mr. L. Brock described two Roman bronze 
statuettes, of Hercules and Venus respectively, 
and Mr. G. G. Adams a finely carved crucifix 
and a religious painting of Flemish work, dated 
1645.—Dr. Kendrick exhibited a vessel in ferm of a 
bull, of terra-cotta of early Spanish work, and not 
unlike in design some rare examples of English 





make,—The first paper was by Mr, T. Morgan, ‘ On 


certain Grants of Land , Mercia in 770.’ The lec- 

turer referred to the desyjption by Mr. de Gray 

Birch of a little known «arter belonging to the 

Dean and Chapter of Worcéter, in which reference 

was made to the granting of ynd for three lives by 

King Offa ; afterwards the lag, which belonged to 
the Church, was to revert tthe Church. The 
crippling of the king’s resourcg by so much land 
being in Church patronage wataliuded to, and it 
was supposed that the grant wa: made by Offa to 
equalize this, after the manner 02 gimilar acts by 
Charlemagne. Many curious referemes were pointe 

out, allusions to boundaries of estate; the offices of 
Regulus and Sub-Regulus, and espeijal reference 
was given to the little studied transijon of muni- 
cipal government from Roman times to Saxon.—The 
second paper was by Dr. R. A. D. Lithgow, ‘On the 
Orthography of Shakspeare’s Name.’ It was founded 
on the lately privately-printed pamphlet by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, and advocated in a similarly 
conclusive way the long mode of spelling the name. 
—Mr. Wright afterwards referred to Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s suggestion that the hitherto thought “s”” 
in the famous signature of the will is, after all, the 
well-known contraction for “es.” If so, this con- 
clusively settles the question in favour of the name 
being spelled the long way by Shakspeare himself, 





LINNEAN.—March 18.—Prof. Allman, President, 
in the chair—The death of Prof. T. Bell, a former 
president of the Society, was announced from the 
chair, and remarks made regarding his valuable 
labours as a zoologist, especially concerning British 
animals.—Mr. T. Christy exhibited a collection of 
dried flowers from Western Australia made by Mrs, 
Bunbury. She observes that the once common 
native flowers are becoming rapidly scarce in the 
pasture land of the colony, and that it is even diffi- 
cult to propagate them by culture.—There were 
exhibited for Mr. J. T. Carrington a male and a 
female example of the Northern stone crab 
(Lithodes Arctica), which had lived in the West- 
minster Aquarium. The peculiar asymmetry of the 
abdominal segments of the female was adverted to, 
and from this and other reasons an affinity with the 
hermit crabs pointed out.—The Secretary read a 
communication from Mr. H. M. Brewer, ‘On the In- 
digenous Timber and on Plants introduced into New 
Zealand. Among the former, Manaka (Lepto- 
spermum ericoides) is useful for spokes, tool handles, 

c.; Kowhai (Sephora tetraptera) forms admir- 
able material for carving, &c.; Totara (Podocarpa 
totara) is most durable for piles, railway sleepers, 
&e.; red birch (Fagus fusca), on account of its 
strength, is well adapted for beams and framework ; 
and the Matai (P. spicata) is so durable that a pros- 
trate tree found in damp bush, and supposed to have 
lain there for a couple of centuries, still retained its 
soundness when cut up. Of plants introduced quite 
a host thrive out of doors: among others the coral 
tree (Hrythrina caffra), with its brilliant scarlet 
flowers, and Fourcreyia gigantea, which produces a 
fine fibre, as does also #. flavaviridis. Chamerops 
excelsa, C. humilis, Musa textilis,and M. sapientum 
equally thrive ; the banana ripens good fruit. The 
pomegranate and olive hereafter are jikely to be- 
come important commercial products. The Natal 
plum (Arduina grandiflora), the fig, custard apple, 
ginger, the tallow tree (Stillingia sebifera), cin- 
namon, camphor, orange, lemon, citron, and many 
others attest a climate and soil of great capa- 
bilities. A great number of species of pines and 
Auracarias thrive well, and oaks, elms, and poplars 
take quite naturally to the country.—A paper from 
Prof. Westwood, ‘On a Supposed Polymorphic 
Butterfly from India,’ was read. His results are in 
favour of, first, Papilio Castor being males of a 
species whose females have not hitherto been dis- 
covered ; second, that the typical P. Polluw are 
females, of which the male, with rounded hind wings 
having a diffused row of markings, has yet to be 
discovered ; and, third, that the coloured figures 
shown by the author represent the two sexes of a 
dimorphic form of the species. 





MICROSCOPICAL.—March 10.—Dr. Beale, Presi 
dent, in the chair.—Fifteen gentlemen were nomi- 
nated or elected Fellows.—Mr. Beck exhibited an 
improved form of microscope with swinging sub- 
stage,—Mr. Mayall, a new traverse lens by Mr. 
Tolles—Mr. Dunning, a new form of turntable,— 
Dr. H. Gibbes, a one-twelfth homogeneous immersion 
objective, for use with the binocular,—and Mr. Crisp, 
Kl6énne & Miiller’s demonstration microscope and 
aspecimen of micrometric ruling by Prof. Roge 
of Harvard, U.S.—Mr.J. Smith described his metho 
of illumination for high powers.—The following 
papers were read: ‘On a Sponge Parasitic within 
Carpenteria raphidodendron, by Prof. M. Duncan, 
— On a Petrographical Microscope,’ by M. Nachets. 
— On Double and Treble Staining of Animal Tissues, 
by Dr. H. Gibbes,— and ‘On Podophyra quadri- 
partita, by Mr. Badcock. 
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CHEMICAL.— March 30,Anniversary Meeting.— 
Mr. Warren De La Rue, Tesident, in the chair.— 
The President in his ann@! address contrasted the 
condition of the Societyluring the past year with 
its position in 1869, e number of Fellows has 
increased from 522 to 034; the income from 1,100/. 
to 2,7002.; the papers yad from thirty-one to seventy- 
five. Arapid glancrwas then taken at the recent 
progress of chemistY, especial reference being made 
to the decomposiion of the elements chlorine, 
bromine, &c., by Meyer; the photographs of the 
whole of the spectrum recently made by Capt. 
Abney ; the artificial production of the diamond by 
Hannay ; the s/nthesis of vegetable colouring matters 
and alkaloids; the discovery of a new element, Scan- 
dium, &c. The Officers for the ensuing year were 
then balloted for. The President elected was Prof. 
Roscoe; and the Secretaries, Mr. W. H. Perkin and 
Mr. H. E. Armstrong. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL.— March 23.—E. B. Tylor, 
Esq., President, in the chair—A paper by Mr. V. 
Ball, ‘On Nicobarese Ideographs,’ was read. As the 
Andamanese may be said to have not progressed in 
civilization beyond that stage which was represented 
by the people of the early stone periods in Europe, 
80 the Nicobarese, who are much less savage and 
degraded than their neighbours of the Andamans, 
aay justly be compared with the inhabitants of the 
tronze period. The example of Nicobarese picture 
writing described by the author was obtained in the 

year 1873, on the island of Kondul, where it was 
anging in the house of a man who was said to have 
dlied a short time previously: it is now in the 
Museum of Science and Art at Dublin. The mate- 
rial of which it is made is either the glume of a 
bamboo or the spathe of a palm, which has been 
flattened out and framed with split bamboos: it is 
about three feet long by eighteen inches broad ; the 
objects are painted with vermilion, their outlines 
being surrounded with punctures, which allow the 
light to pass through. Suspended from the frame 
are some cocoa-nuts and fragments of hog’s flesh. 
‘The figures of the sun, moon, and stars occupy pro- 
minent positions.—Attention was directed to M. 
Maclay’s description of a Papuan ideograph, which 
symbolized the various guests present at a feast given 
in celebration of the launch of twolarge canoes (vide 
Nature, vol. xxi, p. 227).—Mr. A. Tylor read_a paper 
*On a New Method of expressing the Law of 
Specific Changes and Typical Differences of Species 
and Genera in the Organic World, and especially the 
Cause of the particular Form of Man.’ The lower 
animals have no abstract ideas, and therefore all 
they can know must be derived from objects. Their 
reproduction of specific form and decoration seems 
to prove that they possess a mental power of appre- 
ciating the niceties of form and colour in a very 
high degree. The forms and decorations of organ- 
ized beings seem to be regulated by laws which the 
author provisionally called emphasis and symmetry. 
Emphasis was defined as the marking out by form 
or decoration of the important parts or organs. It 
is a remarkable fact, and one that can scarcely be 
accidental, that just as animals fall naturally into 
two great classes, the vertebrata and invertebrata, 
so the emphasized functional decorations group 
themselves into two classes, and these two classes 
‘are identical with the vertebrata and the inverte- 
brata. In the vertebrata the emphasized ornamen- 
tation is what we may call axial, being the outward 
expression of the central axis or vertebral column 
with its appendages; and in the invertebrata the 
decoration tends to follow the outline of the animal, 
.and so developes borders. It has always excited 
wonder that the child—a separate individual—should 
inherit and reproduce the characters of its parents, 
and indeed of its ancestors; but if we remember 
that the great law of all living matter is that the 
child is not a separate individual, but a part of the 
living body of the parent up to a certain date, when 
it assumes a separate existence, then we can com- 
prehend how living beings inherit ancestral cha- 
racters, for they are parts of one continuous series, 
in which not a single break has existed or can ever 
take place. Mr. Tylor’s paper was illustrated by 
a large number of diagrams. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
— Musical Association, 5.—‘ Chopin,’ Mr. G. A. Osborne. 
a Institute of Actuaries, 7.—‘ Observations on the Graduation of 
Mortality Tables and on the Conditions under which certain 
Methods are more particularly Applicable,’ Mr. J. Sorley. 
- Society of Engineers, 7}.—‘ Distilling and Hoisting Machinery 
in Sea-going Vessels,’ Mr. H. W. Pendred. 
— Victoria Institute, 8.—‘The Nature of Life,’ Prof. H. A. 
Nicholson. 
_ Institute of British Architects, 8. 
— Society of Arts, 8—‘Art Decoration and Furniture,’ Lecture 
< I., Mr. R. W. Edis (Cantor Lecture). 
UES. 


. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Dogs, and the Problems connected with 
Them,’ f. Huxley. 

Zoological, 8.—' Notes on Ziphius (Epiodon) Nove Zealandie,’ 
Prof. J. von Haast; ‘Anatomy of the Proboscidea,’ Dr. M. 
Watson ; ‘ Distinctive Characters of the Species of the Genus 
Canis,’ Prof. T. H. Huxley. 





on ‘Explosive Agents applied to 


Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Art in Japan,’ Mr. C. Pfoundes. 

Society of Biblical Archeology, 8}.—‘ So-called Tomb of St. 
Luke at Ephesus,’ Prof. G. Weber ; ‘ Characters, Phonetics, and 
Language of the Akkadians and Pre-Akkadians,’ Dr. Hyde 
Clarke ; ‘ Libation Vase of Osor-ur, preserved in the Museum 
of the Louvre,’ M. P. Pierret. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Buildings for Secondary Educational Pur- 
poses,’ Mr. E.C. Robins. * 

British Archeological Association, 8.—‘History of Work- 
Baskets,’ Mr. H.S. Cuming ; ‘Roman Inscribed Stones in the 
Possession of Col. Hill, and now at Rookwood, near Cardiff,’ 
Rey. Prebendary Scarth 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Light as a Mode of Motion,’ Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Royal, 4}. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Recent Improvements in Benzine Colours,’ 
Mr. F. J. Friswell. 

Mathematical, 8.—‘ New Form of the Equations determining the 
Foci and Directrices of a Conic,’ Prof. Wolstenholme ; ‘ Appli- 
cation of Elliptic Co-ordinates and Lagrange’s Equations of 
Motion to Euler's Problem of Two Centres of Force,’ Prof. 
Greenhill; ‘Theorems in the Calculus of Operations, with 
Applications,’ Mr. J. J. Walker; ‘ Equilibrium of Cords and 
fade acted on by Gravity (Intrinsic Equation),’ Mr. W. J.C. 

arp. 

Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Site of the Ancient Roman Station of Tri- 
pontium,’ Mr. } . Bloxam ; * Masses of Smelted Iron found 
in Switzerland and other Countries,’ Mr. W. M. Wylie. 

Quekett Microscopical, 7. 

Astronomical, 8. 

New Shakspeare, 8.—‘ How Shakspeare became Popular in Ger- 
many,’ Miss E. Marx; ‘Some Fifty fresh Allusions te Shak- 
speare in 1592-1698.’ 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘Coming of Age of the “ Origin of 
Species,” ’ Prof. Huxley. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Art and Vision,’ Mr. J. Sully. 








Science Gossiy, 


Sir James RamspEN, to whose energy and 
perseverance the remarkable rise of the town 
of Barrow may be mainly attributed, proposes 
to establish and to maintain a meteorological 
observatory, with a telegraph reporting station, 
at Barrow-in-Furness. The Meteorological 
Council have, of course, accepted Sir J. Rams- 
den’s generous offer, which is peculiarly accept- 
able, seeing that between Liverpool and Ardrossan 
they have no telegraphic station. 

THE Count de Castelnau, so the Melbourne 
Argus informs us, died on the 4th of February 
at his residence in East Melbourne. He was 
a zealous student of natural history, and an 
active member of the Zoological and Acclimatiza- 
tion Societies of Victoria, and he contributed 
several papers, especially on the fishes of Aus- 
tralia, to the Jowrnals of these Societies. 

Mr. CHARLES CaRPMAEL, who has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Meteorological 
Service of Canada, has just issued the first num- 
ber of a Monthly Weather Review of the Dominion. 

Tue retirement of Prof. Maskelyne, mentioned 
by us last week, will create a vacancy in the 
Mineralogical Department of the Museum. There 
was already a vacancy in the same department 
for an assistant, which has not been yet filled. 

Tue Times Correspondent at Candahar states 
that Mr. Giesbach has been appointed by the 
Indian Government, at the Sirdar’s request, to 
report on the mineral productions of the Can- 
dahar district. 

MM. Fovagusé anp Livy communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences, on the 15th of 
March, a memoir on the artificial formation of 
felspars, with base of baryta, strontia, and lead, 
by the production of crystallization at a very 
high temperature, but below the point of fusion. 
The production of minerals corresponding to 
oligoclaze, labradorite, and anorthite, at elevated 
temperatures, is especially interesting at this 
time. 

WE have received the Report of the Adminis- 
tration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India for 1878-9. We learn 
that at the close of 1878 there were 105 obser- 
vatories in British India, and five extra Indian. 
It is a fact worthy of note that Mr. Elliot, by 
studying the meteorological observations of pre- 
vious years, predicted that the monsoon rains 
would probably be retarded, and would be 
more equally distributed than in previous years, 
which prediction was borne out by the results. 

We have received the Journal and Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
Vol. XII., edited by Prof. Liversedge and 
Dr. Seibine. It contains some excellent papers. 
‘The Molluscan Fauna of Tasmania,’ by the 
Rey. L. E. Tennison- Woods, and another paper 
on Australian Fossils are both valuable. ‘The 


Meteorology of the Coast of New South Wales,’ 


Coast,’ by Mr. Russel; and the ‘Meteorological 
Observations taken from the Sydney Observa- 
tory,’ are useful contributions to the science. 
Pror. Perers, of the Hamilton College Ob- 
servatory at Clinton, New York, has again dis- 
covered a new small planet, No. 215, on March 
19th. This is the forty-second discovery of the 
kind made by him. (For “ forty-fourth” read 
forty-first in the second paragraph of ‘‘ Astro- 
nomical Notes,” p. 412.) 

At the last meeting of the Royal Society Mr. 
C. W. Siemens made further observations ‘On 
the Influence of Electric Light on Vegetation,’ 
which strikingly confirm his former statement 
on the same subject. He exhibited two pots of 
strawberries which had been grown in the usual 
way until the fruit buds appeared, when one of 
the pots was exposed to continuous light—that 
is, daylight through the day and electric light 
during the night, the other being left to the 
influence of ordinary daylight. The contrast 
between the two pots, as exhibited at the meet- 
ing, was remarkable: one bore a cluster of large, 
red, fragrant strawberries, the other a bunch 
still green, with the exception of one slightly 
red spot. The ripe fruit was the result of the 
combined light, from which the conclusion is 
drawn that electric light may be found useful 
in the ripening of fruit generally. The ripe 
strawberries were tasted by the President and 
pronounced very good. 

WE have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for October. Besides a 
continuation of the observations of the solar 
spots and faculz made at Rome last autumn by 
the editor, Prof. Tacchini, it contains a copy of 
a paper by Dr. Henry Draper, read before the 
American National Academy of Sciences at New 
York on the 28th of October, and giving an in- 
teresting account of his experiments on photo- 
graphing the spectra of some stars. The photo- 
graphs of the spectra of Arcturus and Capella 
are, he remarks, very similar to those of the 
solar spectrum ; but the spectra of a Lyre and 
a Aquile are totally different, and it will require 
much study and further experiment to interpret 
them. The subject of planetary spectra, some 
of which he has also photographed, is reserved 
for a future communication. 








FINE ARTS 


_—~—— 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall 
East, from Nine to Six Daily.—Admission, 1s. 

THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, including 
Catalogue, 1s. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
by oy ea at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 

‘en to Six.—ls, 




















A Descriptive Catalogue of the Glass Vessels in 
the South Kensington Museum. With an 
Introductory Notice by A. Nesbitt. Illus- 
trated. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Glass. By A. Nesbitt. Illustrated. 
publishers. ) 


To the former of these publications our 
recent remarks concerning the relationship 
of the catalogues to the objects catalogued 
are as applicable as to the ‘Gold and Silver 
Smiths’ Work’ of Mr. Pollen. As the objects 
are provisionally arranged, it is difficult to 
connect the contents of the cases in the 
Museum with the catalogues which describe 
them. By-and-by all this will be altered. 
The second work is an abridged version of 
Mr. Nesbitt’s ‘Introductory Notice,” re- 
issued as a handbook, with numerous illus- 
trations, and sold for half-a-crown; it is 
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London tradesmen must needs make an out- 
ery, insisting on their exclusive right to 
publish at their own price, and prohibit 
anything else. Let us turn to the more 
important book, which includes the other. 

It is part of the plan of this series that 
the introductions shall contain general and 
comprehensive accounts of the various crafts. 
In this case, the manufacture of glass being 
a chemical operation, the manipulation of 
the material a handicraft, and its decoration 
an art, the task of Mr. Nesbitt was unusually 
complex and laborious. The result is what 
was to be expected from his great knowledge 
of the Subject; he has collected innumerable 
illustrations of the progress made during cen- 
turies of toil. It appears that the antique 
modes of manufacturing glass were not quite 
uniform, although, broadly speaking, and ex- 
cepting the use of lead in making flint glass, 
the elements employed of yore may be said to 
be identical with those now in vogue. The 
colouring materials have changed more. The 
ancients used obsidian, or volcanic glass, to 
a degree unknown now, when that natural 
product is rarely employed even for beads; 
it is a variety of vitreous slag, impure semi- 
transparent glass, produced by fortuitous 
fusion of the right materials. It is note- 
worthy that the Bead of Hatasu, ec. 1450 
B.C., one of the most ancient inscribed 
examples of a vitreous nature, has been 
supposed to be obsidian, which it much 
resembles. Of artificial glass there are, if 
the chronology of Lepsius and the readings 
of savants are trustworthy, specimens of far 
greater age than this, e.g., the lion’s head, 
of a beautiful blue, which is now in the 
Slade Collection, British Museum, bears the 
title of a monarch of the eleventh dynasty, 
2423-2380 B.c. Still more remote evidence 
ef the advanced state of glass manufacture 
in Egypt not less than four thousand years 
ago is afforded, says Sir G. Wilkinson, by 
pictures of bottles containing red wine. In 
the tombs of Beni-Hassan, dating from at 
least two thousand years since, the process 
ef glass-blowing is distinctly represented. 

As to the original discovery of glass, it is 
more than probable the tale handed down 
by Pliny has a larger spice of truth than 
is usual in such cases. The story has been 
challenged, but its probability is confirmed 
by the fact that Mr. Nesbitt possesses a 
lump of impure glass formed by the burning 
of a stack of wheat. And glass is often 
formed in the course of certain metallurgical 
operations. It is noteworthy that sand from 
the mouth of the river Belus, in Phoenicia, 
the site of the alleged discovery of glass- 
formation, was imported in later times to 
Venice, probably for the use of the glass 
factories. From Egypt a great trade in this 
manufacture was carried on for many ages, 
including murrhine vases made at Diospolis. 
Aurelian decreed that part of the Egyptian 
tribute to Rome should be paid in glass. 
The craft was so far developed in that 
country as to furnish an example now in the 
Slade Collection, being a small bust, with a 
lock of hair hanging over the forehead, 
‘‘which is not much broader than a horse- 
hair, yet when examined with a powerful 
lens seem to be composed of nine threads 
alternately transparent and opaque glass.” 
On the other hand, records tell of obelisks 
and statues in Phoenicia and Egypt which 
are said to be of emerald, but were, doubt- 








less, of green glass. Herodotus says that he 
saw in the Temple of Hercules at Tyre a 
statue or column of emerald, and Pliny cites 
Apion to the effect that in the Egyptian 
Labyrinth was a figure of Serapis, thirteen 
feet and a half high, and Theophrastus 
described an obelisk sixty feet high, made of 
four “‘emeralds.” The so-called “aggry”’ 
beads which have been found in Ashantee 
may have been bartered for gold with Pho- 
nician traders; and the ‘‘ serpent stones” or 
‘“‘Druids’ Beads,” about which many legends 
have gathered in Wales and Ireland, seem 
to have been imported by the traders of Tyre 
or Sidon, and exchanged for Cornish tin or 
gold of Wales. As a bead of this kind was 
found in a British tumulus in Wiltshire, it 
could not have been derived from modern 
or medieval Venice, whence such articles 
are even now exported to Africa and else- 
where. Many of the little vases found in 
tombs in countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, and which, on account of their 
shapes, are generally called Greek, are 
supposed to have been made in Phoenicia, 
if not in Egypt. A large proportion of 
them, however, bear the characteristic 
chevrons of differing colours which, whether 
they occur in rude pottery or exquisitely 
finished glass, as in Plate I. (S.K.M. 1047, 
’68, 985, 68), we are accustomed to associate 
with the Phoenicians in preference to the 
Egyptians, two manufacturing peoples be- 
tween whose claims to these relics our 
author is unable to decide. Except that 
the chevrons occur in Egyptian hieroglyphics 
as symbols of water, we do not remember 
any unquestionable grounds for attributing 
this decoration to the craftsmen of the Nile 
in preference to their neighbours. No. 
1047, ’68, is shaped like an Egyptian 
column of lotus plants bound together 
by an annulet; but it is rather clumsy 
in form, and the decorations are less finely 
disposed than usual. It might be an 
Egyptian imitation of Phoenician work, a 
hybrid example, combining an Egyptian 
form with Phoenician enrichments, or Pho- 
nician altogether. Some of these examples 
were evidently much prized by the owners 
of old; the amphore have been found in 
tombs, and furnished with stands of gold. 
As Mr. Nesbitt points out, the more ancient 
Greeks seem to have known little of glass 
manufacture. It is noteworthy that Hero- 
dotus wrote of the emerald column he saw 
at Tyre as if it had been a real emerald; 
he could not, therefore, have been cognizant 
of the nature of glass. It is more curious, 
however, that the Sacro Catino at Genoa 
should have produced the converse error, 
so that men believed a clumsily formed, 
finely coloured dish of green glass to be 
a veritable emerald. The Cup of Monza, 
supposed to be a huge sapphire, is per- 
haps also glass. It is so cold and heavy 
that some have guessed it to be really a 
piece of unusually pure and clear jade. It 
is said to have belonged to Queen Theodo- 
linda, a.p. 600. Aristophanes makes the 
envoy boast that he had drunk at the court 
of the great king out of cups of gold and 
of glass; and in the ‘Clouds’ Strepsiades 
describes the effect of a burning lens, the 
material of which, he tells us, was a trans- 
parent stone bought in the apothecaries’ 
shops. At a later date glass was used for 
architectonic decorations, as in the Temple 


of Minerva Polias at Athens, a fact dis- 
covered by Stuart ard Revett. 

Of all the nations ef antiquity none used 
glass so largely as the Romans. Prodigious 
quantities of Roman glass exist, and ex- 
amples turn up in all parts of the Roman 
world, including most beautiful objects, such 
as the Portland and other vases, and rude 
jars and bottles of crude colour and coarse 
forms. Mr. Nesbitt truly remarks that for 
domestic, architectural, and personal services 
glass was unquestionably much more used in 
Roman times than at the present day. In 
windows alone was its employment restricted ; 
but even this was extending when the bar- 
barians broke up the empire. Glass in 
Roman hands took the place of our porce- 
lain, so that Gallienus despised the material 
for cups, “than which nothing could be 
more vulgar”; he preferred gold. It seems 
probable that many of the ingenious pro- 
cesses of the Venetian glass-makers were 
suggested to them by the examination of 
ancient examples. ‘‘A cup of glass,” says 
Strabo, ‘‘could be bought in Rome for a small 
piece of copper money.” Pliny tells us that 
crude glass made at Cume and Liternum, 
and in Gaul and Spain, was sent to Rome 
in lumps, to be coloured and remelted. 

Among the curious uses of glass Mr. 
Nesbitt mentions many, of which Strabo’s 
assertion that the body of Alexander was 
deposited in a sarcophagus of this material 
is not the least interesting. We have found 
in this book no reference to several glass 
coffins found at Persepolis (?), which are in 
the Musée du Louvre, and elsewhere. Ben- 
jamin of Tudela declares that the Sultan 
of Persia, Sinjar (1140-1157), caused the 
corpse of the Prophet Daniel to be enclosed 
in a coffin of glass. Vases sculptured like 
cameos, ¢.g., the Portland and Borbonico 
Vases, are by no means so rare as many 
believe; numerous fragments and the de- 
veloped stage of art testified by the beauty 
of these relics prove that glyptic art in glass 
was long in vogue. Glass tesserse occur in 
mosaics much older than the pavement and 
wall enrichments of St. Mark’s and the 
noble ‘‘Opus Alexandrinum” before the 
altar in Westminster Abbey and on 
the tomb of the Confessor. Anciently 
glass was made to resemble not only the 
emerald, ruby, and crystal, but the onyx, 
porphyry, serpentine, and granite; the pro- 
totypes of the Venetian ‘vitro di trina” 
are to be found of Roman make, threads 
of opaque, white, or yellow glass being 
interlaced with the clear transparent 
material, and the vessels formed by weld- 
ing rods so made. The curious and precious 
‘early Cristian glass,” comprising engraved 
gold leaves between two films of vitreous 
material, diversely coloured, and exhibiting 
imperishable records of the greatest interest, 
of which one of the choicest specimens is in 
the possession of Sir C. Dilke, is mentioned 
here, pp. xxix-xxxv. A large proportion 
of these relics are forgeries, but enough are 
genuine to supply a subject for the almost 
exhaustive treatise of the Padre Garrucci, 
and the comprehensive notices in the ‘Roma 
Sotterranea ’ of Messrs. Brownlow and North- 
cote. The example above referred to ex- 
hibits half-length figures of a Roman boy, 
wearing the éulla, and a lady; apparently 
both are portraits. It is said to have 





been found at Tivoli, and belonged te 
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Conyers Middleton and Horace Walpole. 
The most numerous collection of these relics 
is in the British Museun. The iconography 
of these works being generally Christian 
has secured for the class its distinctive title. 
One of the most frequent inscriptions they 
bear is ‘‘ Bibe Vivas”; their usual shape is 
that of a shallow patera; they date from the 
fourth century generally, but some must, we 
think, be older than this. The specimen 
which is in the Croce Magna at Brescia 
bears portraits, as in the above-named in- 
stance, of a lady and a boy, which are sup- 
posed to represent’ the Empress Galla 
Placidia and her son. 

Many curious modes of manufacturing 
glass are enumerated by Mr. Nesbitt. On 
a cup found in a tomb at Treves are fishes, 
sepias, and shells, all moulded in high 
relief, and stuck on—a process of enrich- 
ment which is still in vogue, and was cer- 
tainly practised in so-called varieties of 
Samian ware found all over the Roman 
empire. A bottle now in the British Museum 
seems to have been formed by blowing glass 
within a mould made like a cage of wire, 
which gave to its surface little rounded 
elevations, such as we see in the glass which 
is now called ‘‘kinkled”’; many vessels were 
ground with the wheel, as the Portland Vase, 
and finished with the diamond; patterns 
were cut with the wheel on the under sur- 
faces of vessels and paterz, and the intaglio 
filled up with a differently coloured glass, 
so that the decorations resembled cameos 
enclosed in glass. A silver cup was made, 
the sides of which were pierced with nume- 
rous oval apertures; blue glass was then 
blown into the inside so as to protrude 
slightly at the openings; the effect is that 
of a silver cup studded with sapphires. A 
pavement of slabs of green glass, of the 
thickness of a tile, was found at the Isola 
Farnese, on the road from Rome to Viterbo. 
The walls of Roman ruins were decorated 
with slabs of glass arranged in patterns; a 
very few examples remain to show the pat- 
terns affected for this purpose. Seneca says 
bath chambers were lined with glass. One of 
the stages of the theatre erected by Scaurus, 
in the first century before Christ, was covered 
with this favourite and abundant material 
in thin plates; another floor was of marble, 
a third of giltwood. Tarsia work in glass was 
not unknown. The poor Jews (?) of Rome 
hawked sulphur matches, and got their live- 
lihood by exchanging them for broken 
household glass (Martial, lib. i. 42). Am- 
phoree of glass were used for the choicest 
wines, and Petronius tells of vessels used 
at Trimalchio’s feast which were labelled 
“‘Falernum Opimianum annorum centum.” 
Pliny infers that specula of glass were in- 
vented at Sidon. Examples of window-glass 
of Roman origin have been frequently found 
in Italy, occasionally in Britain. Glass exists 
from the cathedral of Treves, which was 
burned by the Franks a.v. 420. Roman 
mirrors were apparently of obsidian (Pliny, 
N. H., xxxvi. 26) or of metal. Really good 
mirrors of glass were unattainable before the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Roman artificers long maintained their 
fame as workers in the material, and Byzan- 
tine workmen inherited no small portion of 
their skill. From the latter the art doubt- 
less passed to cities of Syria and further 
east, but it is likely that the ‘“ verriers”’ of 








Alexandria have never lost their reputation. 
The cup of Chosroes I., a.p. 531-579, is 
Persian. The Koran says that Solomon 
deceived the Queen of Sheba by paving part 
of his hall with glass. In a.p. 1060 pictures 
covered with glass were seen by a traveller in 
Syria. Matthew Paris mentions that Richard 
I. encountered a great galley off the coast 
of Syria, which discharged Greek fire at 
him in vases which are said to have been 
‘‘vitrea.” In 1380 Charles V. of France had 
‘trois pots de voirre rouge 4 la fagon de 
Damas,” a little basin and a lamp from the 
same place. Henri IV. had a little pot of 
Alexandrian glass. The cup of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, A.D. 1231, which is preserved at 
Breslau, the ‘“‘Verre de Charlemagne,” now 
at Chartres, and the ‘‘ Luck of Edenhall,” are 
all Oriental. From the Orient the honour of 
glass-making passed to Venice. Here we may 
leave the subject, having shown that Mr. 
Nesbitt has gathered a quantity of curious 
and rare matter to illustrate his ‘Catalogue,’ 
which is not only precious in itself, but 
simply invaluable in respect to the mere list 
of objects which follows it. Without this 
matter the list would be quite useless to 
any one. A mere congeries of titles is 
without value, unless illuminated by such 
illustrative details and elucidatory historical 
collections as those to which we call the 
attention of students of art and archeologists. 
A catalogue proper, such as this, is a key 
to a large department of knowledge, and 
renders the objects at once useful and in- 
telligible. Of course this volume does not 
treat of stained or painted window-glass, the 
highest development of the vitreous craft, 
truly “art in glass.” 








THE ADDITIONS TO THE UFFIZI GALLERY. 

Tue Uffizi Gallery has lately been enriched by 
the addition of a large and important picture by 
Don Lorenzo Monaco, which had hitherto been 
in a village church near Certaldo. The principal 
composition represents the coronation of Mary 
by Jesus. They are seated under a Gothic canopy 
and surrounded by angels; on either side are 
arranged saints in adoration, each group con- 
taining ten figures; these, with the two principal 
personages, are nearly life-size. Dignity of ex- 
pression characterizes the heads, the colour is 
full and frank, and the drawing, though occa- 
sionally archaic, is firm and masterly. In the 
upper portion of the elaborate Gothic frame is 
an Annunciation; small figures of saints are at 
the sides, and there are six gradini, all graceful 
compositions, and especially charming in colour. 
This valuable acquisition to the gallery is placed 
in a small chamber near the rooms devoted to 
the Venetian pictures. In the same chamber 
have been placed Fra Angelico’s large ‘Madonna,’ 
Botticelli’s ‘Adoration of the Kings’ and ‘ Birth of 
Venus,’ Ghirlandaio’s ‘Madonna, with Saints and 
Angels,’ and a gradino by B. Gozzoli. In the 
room north of the Tribune, where the Ghirlan- 
daio and Botticelli formerly hung, has lately 
been placed a picture of three life-sized saints of 
the school of Ghirlandaio, also a recent acqui- 
sition. The Director, Cavaliere Chiavacci, will 
shortly add two more pictures to the gallery: an 
‘Annunciation’ by Botticelli, figures small life- 
size, with landscape background, and the in- 
teresting example of Gentile da Fabriano from 
the church of 8. Niccold oltr’ Arno. This con- 
sists of two portions of a triptych, the centre of 
which is lost. The figures represent St. John the 
3aptist, S. Niccold di Bari, St. George, and a 
female saint. They have all the tender expres- 
sion and fervid colour of the master. A series 
of miniatures on the chasuble of 8. Niccold are 
noteworthy for their precision and delicacy. It 





is also the intention of the Director to exhibit 
five pictures by Ant. Pollaiuolo, which have 
hitherto remained in the magazzini of the Uffizi. 
They represent cardinal Virtues, and belong to 
the same series as the two now exhibited, the 
one by Pollaiuolo, the other by Botticelli. Un- 
happily they are much injured, and have in past 
times been lamentably restored ; still their extra- 
ordinary power of design is visible, and we are 
sure all students of art will welcome the intelli- 
gence that they are to be made public. The 
gallery is showing marked improvement in 
several departments since Cavaliere Chiavacci’s 
accession to office ; it is to be hoped he will further 
promote the interest of art by insisting on the 
production of a catalogue worthy of the gallery, 
one which shall equal—nay, surpass—those of 
Antwerp, Brussels, Berlin, and London. The 
catalogue of the Accademia delle Belle Arti at 
Florence is still more meagre and unsatisfactory. 
One would have thought the custodians of this 
unique collection would have found pleasure in 
producing a work which would be cited as a model 
and example, though, remembering the eccen- 
tricities of our own Academy catalogue of the 
old masters, perhaps our surprise is misplaced. 
The small boring animals who lead a placid and 
prosperous life within the panel of a fifteenth 
century picture are without doubt perfectly 
oblivious of the masterpiece to which they owe 
their existence. 


*,* Our learned Correspondent has, for the 
moment, forgotten that the Royal Academy, like 
other borrowing bodies, is compelled to refrain 
from criticizing pictures which are lent for public 
enjoyment. 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 

THE excavations begun again on the 14th of 
October have produced a series of most valuable 
discoveries, of which I shall givea brief account, 
asking your readers to refer back to the small 
map published in the Athencewm of October 25th, 
1879. The ground plan of the Palestra in the 
north-west, called on the map the Gymnasium, 
has been laid quite bare. In the middle is a 
great court, surrounded with rows of columns, 
single on three sides, but upon the south side 
double, as Vitruvius directs. Round this court 
are grouped larger halls and smaller rooms, 
partly bath-rooms, partly audience halls ; beauti- 
ful benches are placed against the walls, and 
pedestals for statues. The doors of these 
rooms are also partly formed by columns of the 
Tonic order. South of this, between the 
Palstra and the Byzantine Church, a similar 
building has been found. It consists of a square 
court, with eight Doric pillars on each side, 
round which a row of single chambers is grouped. 
Westward therefrom lies, in the axis of the 
court, a smaller peristyle, the sides of which are 
each formed by two columns and two ante. It 
encompasses a circular fountain, made of beauti- 
ful square blocks of Poros stone, that still sup- 
plies clear water. Yet further to the west lies 
a circular building of Poros stone, eight métres 
in diameter, inside which a small square altar 
of ashes stands, held together by a ring 
of painted strata of stucco. Within were 
numerous remains of fuel and bones of 
animals. The circular building is in its turn 
surrounded by four straight walls. South of 
the Byzantine Church lies a large building, 
nearly square, the sides of which are on an aver- 
age eighty métres long, and which our friends 
at Olympia style the ‘‘ Large Gymnasium,” 
although that structure appears to have been 
situate north of the Palestra. The date of the 
building is the fourth century before Christ. 
The sides of the inner court are thirty métres 
long, and are adorned with Doric columns that 
stand so far apart that three triglyphs cor- 
respond to one column. The court is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a double row of smaller 
and larger chambers ; outside there runs round 
an Ionic pillared hall with 138 columns, to which 
the ‘*South-western Hall” of the Athenewm, 
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December 13th, 1879, belongs. In the interior 
also the Corinthian order was represented by 
parti-coloured capitals shaped like the calyx of a 
flower. Between these buildings and the wall 
of the western Altis is left room for a broad 
road. Lately has been disinterred on the west 
side of the Altis a gateway which leads to the 
north ; also new and extensive foundations of 
buildings appear near the Byzantine Church. 

I shall now ask the reader to accompany 
me into the Altis to the Hereum. In 
respect to this remarkable temple it has 
become clear that the Doric columns of the 
cella are as late as the Roman period. In 
Greek times pilasters stood out from the wall, 
and thus formed on each side of the cella a 
row of four chapel-like niches. The pilasters 
correspond with the columns of the peristyle 
outside. The architrave, the frieze, the cornice, 
and the roof were to the last of wood; the 
columns also were originally wooden, but 
as they became unsound they were in the 
course of centuries replaced by stone ones. 
Only the single wooden column of the Opis- 
thodomus remained in the days of Pausanias. 
On Christmas Day the right foot of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles was discovered. It is adorned 
with a sandal of bronze gilt and beautiful leather 
work (represented in marble), between the 
meshes of which the white skin peeps out, and 
the muscles of the foot, which is firmly planted 
on the ground, are displayed: a true gem of 
the finest beauty. The foot had no wings. The 
Herzeum has also proved a veritable mine of 
archaic bronzes and terra-cottas. As for the 
Metroum, it is now certain that there were in 
Greek times Corinthian columns in the cella, and 
that the Romans altered them into Doric. In 
this temple stood the statue of Titus (Athen., 
November 15th, 1879, p. 638). To the group 
of the kneeling woman personifying a subject 
tribe (Athen., August 3rd, 1878) belongs a mail- 
clad torso of a Roman emperor. The breast 
of the torso is adorned with a representation of 
a Tropzeum, which is crowned by two Victories, 
and at the foot of which kneels a fetiered captive. 
Especial interest is excited by the Treasury 
of Megara, the second from the east, which 
was built in the form of a temple in antis 
(Paus., vi. 19, 12-14). The parts of the build- 
ing are so completely preserved that the whole 
structure could be rebuilt even down to the 
beautiful terra-cotta sime. On the architrave is 
inscribed Meyapéwv. The sculptures of the 
pediment, which represent a Gigantomachy, 
Dr. Treu has put together and arranged. The 
twelve figures run from left to right: a sea- 
monster, Neptune, Minerva, Zeus, Hercules, 
Mars, and a snake ; between each pair a giant. 
The statues are very archaic and valuable. They 
date from the sixth century, and, like the votive 
offerings in the interior, they are the work of 
Dontas of Sparta or some other pupil of Dipcenus 
and Scyllis. Quite recently a painted horse in 
relief has been discovered. To the secret en- 
trance to the Stadium, in which lay a very beau- 
tiful Corinthian capital gaily coloured, belongs 
a second statue of Nemesis-Fortuna, with ell, 
rudder, and wheel. The Hall of the Echo was 
not Ionic, but of the Doric order, and had 
originally only a nave. The Romans added 
another row of columns. Exactly between the 
Metroum and the Temple of Zeus the founda- 
tions of the great altar of Zeus have come to 
light. They form an ellipse forty-four métres 
in circumference. 

To the sculptures of the Temple of Zeus have 
been added—from the eastern pediment the 
head of the kneeling boy, of a noble character, 
with sharply ringed eyes and full lips, the lower 
limbs of the old man musing, and the hinder 
legs of the horses ; from the western pediment 
the lower limbs of the female deity on the left 
side ; from the metopes the head of the Cretan 
bull, a piece of the Hydra, and several smaller 
fragments. Of other marbles the head of the Nike 
of Pzeonius is especially notable. Unfortunately 





the face is wanting, but the fragment was re- 
cognized by its size, the nature of the marble, 
the arrangement of the hair, and the style. 
Besides, it fitted the neck. The back of the 
head, wonderfully protected by its painting, 
by the wings, and a veil spread in the shape of 
an arch over the head, has a lovely outline. 
The hair, prettily curled, nestles softly round 
it, and is supported by a three-fold band, so 
that the rapid flight may not ruffle it. A piece 
of the mantle of the Nike has also come to light. 
Further are to be mentioned : an archaic marble 
head of a figure, of which the shield arm had 
already been discovered—the shield displays 
in relief Phrixus riding on the ram; a beau- 
tiful female portrait head, Roman; the head 
of the Emperor Augustus; the head of the 
younger Faustina, which fits a draped Roman 
figure ; the statue, life size, of a nude man in an 
attitude of repose, of dazzlingly white marble, of 
the reign of Hadrian, and numerous fragments of 
the Roman period. Among the most remarkable 
bronzes are a number of animals and remains 
of Roman statues ; tripods, on the ring-shaped 
handles of which perch birds, as on the cup of the 
Homeric Nestor ; a fragment of a very large belly- 
shaped cask, which the Spartans dedicated ; a 
great kettle; a discus 0°34 métre in diameter, 
the offering of a boxer from Corinth in the 255th 
Olympiad. Of inscriptions one rehearses a 
treaty with the Messapians; another names 
Damoxenidas of Menalus, sculptured by Nico- 
damus ; another, Aristion of Epidaurus and the 
artist, Polycletus of Argos; the last two are men- 
tioned by Pausanias. But the most interesting 
is a very old inscription that contains a so- 
called rhetra in the Elian dialect. As it men- 
tions an Hellanodicus, it nust have been written 
before the 50th Olympiad, or 580 B.c. Finally, 
there are some pieces of terra-cotta to mention : 
a red visage of a Silenus, round whose neck 
hangs a white female hand and pulls his beard ; 
it is a fragment of a group of Sileni carrying off 
women ; and a huge painted vessel, 0°70 métre 
high and 1°80 in diameter, but without a bottom. 
Lately have been found a marble throne, and the 
first carved stone that has been unearthed at 
Olympia, an archaic representation of a lion. 
The excavations in the Altis were finished about 
the close of February. JuLius ScHUBRING. 


THE NEW MUSEUM AT BOOLAK. 

Ir may interest some of your readers to know 
of the improvements just carried out in the 
museum of Egyptian antiquities at Boolak. The 
old building was not above high-water mark 
whenever the Nile rose above the mean. It was 
inundated, therefore, in 1878, and much injury 
was also being gradually done by damp. The 
short-lived ministry of which M. de Bligniéres 
was a member set apart 10,000 francs for its 
vepair—a very inadequate sum, which I think 
must have been considerably exceeded. At the 
close of last season the objects in the museum 
were packed up, and the old building completely 
gutted, only a few of the stouter walls being 
left. The level was then raised to a height of 
about fifty inches above the highest recorded 
inundation, and the foundations and floors filled 
in with water-proof concrete. At the same time 
the river wall was raised, and the garden in 
front filled up with new earth to the same level 
as the floor of the museum. A new roof com- 
pletes the building. 

It has thus become possible to arrange the 
objects in an order much more strictly chrono- 
logical than before, when everything especially 
fragile or especially valuable had to be placed in 
the small eastern room, as being safest from the 
damp. The entrance hall contains miscellaneous 
monuments ; the inner hall contains the tablets 
from Sakkara and other places. The eastern 
room, opening off it, which used to be 
the Salle des Hyksos, is now appropriated 
to the larger monuments and busts of the 
middle period (dynasties 18-21). The western 
chamber opposite, which used to be that of the 








| ancient period, now exhibits the monuments of 


the Hyksos. The great central hall is devoted 
to small objects, jewels, bronzes, the little 
earthenware figures of the gods, and to the 
regal scarabs, of which, I am glad to say, a 
sufficient number and variety existed among the 
stores of the museum to supply the ag of a 
majority of those stolen last year. The great 
room east is much as it was, except that all the 
early relics have been taken to the new Salle de 
lAncien Empire, which is the western room at 
the other side, formerly filled with the less 
valuable odds and ends of the collection. Here 
we can now see and compare for the first time 
almost everything belonging to the time of the 
first six dynasties. The two diorite statues of 
Chafra face the entrance ; on the left are three 
magnificent red granite coffins, those of Kam- 
sekhem, Herbaf, and Shoofoo-ansh, two of 
which were formerly exposed to the weather in 
the garden. On the right is the well-known 
wooden statue of Ra-em-Ka, and behind him 
the glass case containing the wonderful figures of 
Ra-hotep and Nefert from Maydoom. Close to 
them is the cabinet which holds the fresco of 
the Pasturing Geese, and another smaller fresco, 
representing a vulture, in an equally good style, 
which I do not remember to have seen before. 
The Maydoom statues are flanked by those of 
Thy and another functionary from Sakkara, and 
a large number of other relics of the same 
remote period are grouped round the room—a 
room which contains, I may safely say, a larger 
number of examples of the earliest art than all 
the European museums put together. 
J. Lorriz. 





SALES. 


Messrs. Curistre, Manson & Woops sold, 
last week, the following pictures and diawings. 
Pictures: R. P. Bonington, Francis I. and his 
Sister, 267/.; The Grand Canal, Venice, 105J. 
J. M. W. Turner, The Grand Canal, Venice, 
1101. Sir E. Landseer, Hinds Alarmed, 2671. 
Drawings: J. M. W. Turner, A Sketch-book, 
containing eighteen Studies of Landscapes in 
Colours and Sepia, 1261. T. Stothard, Engrav- 
ings from his Works, collected and arranged by 
W. E. Frost, 73i. 

The following pictures have been sold, for 
francs, from the San Donato Collection, in 
addition to those we have already reported: N. 
Maas, La Pritre Interrompue, 9,000; Le Jaloux 
(The Jealous Husband), 8,500. A. Van Ostade 
The Old Toper, 7,100; Le vieux Vin (an old 
woman drinking), 9,600. Spinello Aretino, La 
Vierge aux Roses, 23,000 (this is the picture we 
mentioned in a late review of the Academy 
Exhibition). Rembrandt, A Man-at-Arms, 
162,000 ; Lucrece (Smith, 192, from the Zachary 
and Munro Collections), 146,000. J. Ruysdael, 
The Farm, 4,000. 








Sine-Art Gossip. 

Tue Hanging Committee of the approaching 
Royal Academy Exhibition consists of, for paint- 
ings, Messrs. Alma Tadema, Frith, Dobson, and 
Marks ; for engravings, Mr. Lumb Stocks ; for 
sculpture, Mr. Calder Marshall ; for architecture, 
Mr. Street. 

Tue members of the Royal Academy will 
meet on the 23rd inst. in order to elect an 
Associate and :n Associate Engraver. 

Ir is, to say the least, unfortunate that at a 
general meeting of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, held on the 27th ult., when 
there were forty candidates, one artist only went 
to the ballot, none was elected. A man must 
have scratches of half the electors present or he 
is not put to the ballot. An election of an 
honorary member was made, and the Crown 
Princess of Prussia was chosen. 

Mr. E. Burne Jones will send to the Gros 
venor Exhibition his large and complex picture 
representing a bevy of beautiful damsels, in white 
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Greek robes, descending a winding flight of stairs. 
It is an exquisite design, instinct with grace and 
loveliness, and there is not a trace of the Man- 
tegnesque mood nor of early Italian qualities. 
Chromatically speaking, it is a study in pure 
solid white, with carnations, in an open light. 
It exhibits no imperfections of style. Unlike 
not a few pictures which have been referred to 
that inspiration for which many have, somewhat 
unreasonably, held this painter responsible, 
this example is untinged by “whim”; 
false archaisms of sentiment, which have de- 
faced many good works, have had no share in 
this one, which is not only a lovely picture, but 
beyond all question the painter’s masterpiece. 
On looking at it the student will not fail to ask 
why it seems out of the question that such a 
work as this—to say nothing of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s long delayed ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ now 
nearly finished, Mr. Rossetti’s many noble ex- 
amples, produced year after year, Mr. Madox 
Brown’s designs for the Town Hall, Manchester, 
Mr. Richmond’s large picture for the Bond 
Street exhibition, Mr. Legros’s several paintings 
we enumerated last week, in short, most of the 
cream of high art in the country—finds its way 
anywhere but to Burlington Gardens? 


Mr. Atma Tapema will send to the Grosvenor 
Exhibition—1. ‘A Pastoral,’ representing the 
return of a rustic from a temple, seen in the 
distance on a wooded height, where he has been 
making an offering. His now empty wain is 
drawn by two grey oxen. 2. ‘A Spring Festival,’ 
showing two daughters of a Roman gentleman, 
himself and their companions celebrating, with 
dances, music, and songs, the advent of spring. 
The girls dance vigorously and make their 
tambourines clash loudly as they advance 
towards us on the sunlit road near the 
flower-strewn mead before their villa. This villa, 
shaded by cypresses and surrounded by olives, 
appears in the mid-distance. Further off are 
sunny uplands clad withtrees. 3. ‘The Garden 
Court,’ in which a damsel with a tambourine 
dances before the burning altar of the local 
deity ; behind the last is the barrier wall, sur- 
mounted by statues, the shadows of which, being 
projected on the path, produce a striking effect, 
and give brilliancy to the sunlight. Mr. Tadema’s 
contribution to the Royal Academy Exhibition 
will be the large and impressive picture repre- 
senting the divorced Fredegonda watching 
the espousals of her husband, Chilperic L., to 
Galeswintha, the Arian princess of Visigothic 
blood. We have already described a former 
**state”’ of this design. That now to be ex- 
hibited for the first time is a greatly improved 
version. 

Mr. G. D. Leste will send to the Royal 
Academy several pictures. 1. A portrait of a 
young lady in a black dress, wearing a straw 
hat lined with marone silk about her beautiful 
face; she reclines in achair. 2. The companion 
portrait, of the sitter’s sister, a fair lady, in a 
white dress, holding a tennis bat. 3. ‘All that 
glitters is not gold,” a subject picture, showing 
the garden of a rural mansion in the height of 
summer, where two damsels and their young 
brother are subject to the blandishments of an 
itinerant hawker of gold fish, who, kneeling in 
the path before them, tempts the beautiful 
boy with two globes and their splendid in- 
mates. The girls are charming. 4. A portrait 
of Ida Combe, a young lady with a fishing 
basket slung on her back, a landing net in one 
hand ; dressed in a tunic of black velvet, black 
hose, and standing close to a river, with, for a 
background, the shadowed side of a bridge, 
which is rich in fawn, russet, and silver grey, 
of a universal warm tint in diffused sunlight, 
and harmonious to the highest degree in its 
** veiled tints.” 


M. Cu. Yriarte will contribute to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of the 15th of April an ex- 
haustive memoir on the restoration of St. Mark’s. 
It is known that M. Yriarte went to Venice last 





winter with the intention of sending a report on 
this subject to the Times, but he found it im- 
possible adequately to consider the matter within 
the compass of a newspaper article. Further- 
more, he found it would be necessary to give 
illustrations ; these will appear in some papers 
in L’Art contemporaneously with the above- 
mentioned memoir. 

A case of great importance to architects, and 
involving in a great measure the beauty of 
town buildings, has been decided in the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, 
March 24th. It appeared that under a local Act 
of Parliament in Liverpool the authorities pro- 
hibited projections of a building in front of an 
arbitrary line ‘‘ over or upon the pavement.” 
The town surveyor, like nearly all his brethren 
in office, insisted that the erection of an oriel 
window fourteen feet above the footpath, and 
projecting two feet and a half beyond the front of 
an hotel, was contrary to the Act. He applied 
to the stipendiary magistrate, who refused to 
convict. An appeal was then made to the High 
Court, which confirmed the magistrate’s decision, 
and declared that ‘‘ the object of this and kindred 
enactments was the protection of foot passengers, 
and the projection at such a height could not 
affect them.” 


Most of us may have believed that the days 
were past when, to use the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘‘mummy has become merchandise and 
Pharaoh is sold for balsam.” Nevertheless, 
artists still use that peculiar kind of ‘‘ bitumen” 
which is called ‘‘ mummy,” and Messrs. Rober- 
son & Co., Long Acre, are much in want of an 
ancient Egyptian to be ground up, bones, cere- 
ments, and all, and put by ounces in compress- 
ible tubes. 

Most of our readers will be glad to learn that 
M. Rajon, after a serious illness, is so much 
better as to propose being in London shortly. 

Mr. R. Barrett Brownine has sent from 
Belgium four pictures. The principal work is a 
large landscape named ‘ Solitude, late Twilight,’ 
calm sky, pale crescent moon, a hushed stream 
with willows and alders, abruptly-outlined dark 
hills, autumn crocuses in the foreground. 
Another landscape, also of large dimensions, 
represents the Meuse, near Dinant, in Belgium. 
The third picture is a vigorous study of a pig in 
his stone sty, a domesticated descendant of some 
wild boar of the Ardennes. This is a portrait of 
an animal that was familiar to Mr. Browning 
while he was engaged in painting the Meuse 
picture : the pig was wont to watch a party of 
players at bowls, and to grunt audible approval 
of a good hit. The fourth specimen is a tan-yard 
in Belgium, with the tanner at his work. The 
general ‘‘ get-up” of the premises is as much of 
the domestic as of the manufacturing class, and 
is realized with uniform care in detail. Mr. 
Browning had very nearly completed a large 
historical picture, ‘The Inquisition in Antwerp 
in the Sixteenth Century,’ an accused woman 
being handed over by the ecclesiastical to the 
civil authorities. 

Tae collegiate church of St. Sepulchre at 
Rouen, which has been used since the Revolu- 
tion as a forage store and coach house, has 
been burned, and is to be destroyed. It was 
one of the most ancient churches in Normandy ; 
its foundation dated from a very remote period, 
and it was restored, or rather refounded, 
in 1354. It was conspicuous on the Place de 
la Pucelle, at the corner of the Rues St. Georges 
and Le Vicomte. It was formerly called the 
Chapel of St. George, because it bore on one 
internal wall a life-size equestrian figure of that 
champion. 

Mr. W. B. Scorr thinks it desirable to men- 
tion that the inscription ‘‘De Opus Peregrini 
C.,” in his letter on the ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ 
printed by us last week, is exactly as on the 
little niello print and also as given by Passavant. 
He likewise desires to mention that he has just 
heard that a small sketch-book of Peregrini 





exists in good hands in Paris, which may throw 
decisive light on the question treated in his 
letter. 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 


York was to be opened on the 30th ult. with 
an inaugural ceremony. 








MUSIC 


MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Harley Street, W.—On MONDAY 
NEXT, at Five o'clock, a Paper, ‘REMINISCENCES of CHOPIN,’ will 
be read by G. A. OSBORNE, .—James Higgs, Hon. Sec.,9, Torrington 

y.C, 
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THE WEEK. 
St. JAMES’s HALL.—Sir Julius Benedict’s Benefit Concert. 
CRYSTAL PALACcE.—Saturday Afternoon Concerts. 
RoyaL ACADEMY CONCERT-ROOM.—Madame Fricken- 
haus’s Recital. 

THERE can be no question that the success 
of the extra Popular Concert given for the 
benefit of Sir Julius Benedict on Wednesday, 
the 24th ult., would have been more unquali- 
fied had the event not taken place in Passion 
Week and at a time when political excite- 
ment not only occupied the public mind, but 
emptied the metropolis of a large proportion 
of the wealthier patrons of music. Sir Julius 
Benedict’s position in this country has been 
for a lengthy period almost unique. Cer- 
tainly no musician, English or foreign, has 
laboured more assiduously in every branch 
of musical work, and no one ever gained a 
name which carried more weight and influ- 
ence in the various circles affected by the 
art. As a composer, performer, conductor, 
teacher, and accompanist he has obtained 
almost equal recognition, and in the first- 
named capacity alone he has displayed ex- 
traordinary versatility, producing examples 
in every form of composition and with scarcely 
varying success. ‘To the ability with which 
nature endowed him he has added untiring 
industry, and he possesses a mental and phy- 
sical organization capable of sustained efforts 
under which many would have speedily suc- 
cumbed. Although the time has arrived when 
Sir Julius Benedict must sever his connexion 
with some of those musical associations with 
which his name has been associated for so 
long a period, we are happily not yet called 
upon to indite his epitaph nor to gauge the 
position to which his works will entitle 
him among recognized composers. As the 
former pupil of Weber, at a period when 
Beethoven and Schubert were in the zenith 
of their powers, and Mendelssohn and 
Schumann were mere children, he forms an 
interesting link between the music of the 
past and the present which we sincerely 
trust may not yet be dissolved. During the 
twenty-one seasons of the Monday Popular 
Concerts Sir Julius Benedict has fulfilled the 
duties of conductor or accompanist ; and the 
ready co-operation of those artists who 
appear most frequently at these entertain- 
ments followed as a matter of course at the 
farewell concert of their veteran fellow- 
worker in the enterprise. From a strictly 
musical point of view the interest of the con- 
cert consisted in the first performance of a 
String Quartet in c minor, written in 1872 by 
Sir Julius Benedict, and not yet published. 
The only similar work from his pen dates 
as far back as 1825, and is also still in 
manuscript. The Quartet in c minor is an 
extended work, occupying nearly three 
quarters of an hour in performance. The 
firs; movement is the least interesting, 
though the writing is in the highest degree 
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musicianly and clever, and the outline clear 
and symmetrical. The scherzo in the rela- 
tive major more than atones for any defi- 
ciency in brightness by its abundance of 
melody. The ¢rio, written apparently under 
the influence of Spohr, is especially graceful 
and flowing. The andante con moto in @ 
is also a very pleasing movement, though 
perhaps rather too long; and the finale is 
vigorous and effective. Herr Straus led the 
quartet, the other performers being Herr 
L. Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti. A 
Sonata in £ minor, for pianoforte and violin, 
rendered by Herr Straus and Mdlle. Janotha, 
proved to be a more interesting work than 
the quartet, because more spontaneous. 
This also is a fully developed composition, 
consisting of four movements, of which the 
palm must be awarded to the third, a very 
sparkling intermezzo in G sharp minor and the 
tonic major. Much of the effect created by the 
work was due to its admirable performance. 
This duet sonata was written in 1868, and 
published. There are two others, the first 
in D minor, dedicated to Weber, dating 
from 1822, when the composer was eighteen 
years of age. The second, in A, followed 
two years later, and like the quartets has 
not yet been given to the public. The 
remainder of Wednesday’s concert may be 
more briefly dealt with. Sir Julius Bene- 
dict was also represented by a Romance for 
violin, harp, and pianoforte, a Réverie 
and Monferrina for piano and violoncello, 
and various vocal pieces. Mendelssohn’s 
Allegro Brillante in a, Op. 92, for piano 
duet, was performed on two pianos (pre- 
sumably for convenience in playing) by 
Lady Benedict and Mdlle. Janotha. Be- 
side the artists named, Mr. John Thomas, 
Madame Marie-Roze, Mrs. Osgood, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
took part in the concert, and the bénéficiaire, 
who was warmly greeted, officiated as 
accompanist. 

If any doubts had existed about the con- 
tinued and undiminished superiority of the 
Crystal Palace orchestra, the performances of 
the nine symphonies of Beethoven now being 
given would effectually remove them. The 
rendering of the Pastoral Symphony last 
Saturday was sufficient to prove the extra- 
ordinary perfection of ensemble to which the 
players under Mr. Manns have attained ; 
and it is doubtful whether this unexampled 
piece of tone-painting has ever been heard 
to greater advantage. Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann departed somewhat from her accus- 
tomed course in selecting Rubinstein’s third 
Concerto inc. But she proved herself fully 
equal to her self-imposed task ; for if her 
playing lacked the infinite variety, power, 
and imagination which the composer would 
bring to bear upon the work, she entirely 
conquered the executive difficulties with 
which it abounds, and moreover played 
with a fair amount of expression. Herr 
Rubinstein’s third concerto is lighter in 
style than its companions, and perhaps for 
that reason more pleasing. The subjects 
are almost uniformly attractive, but, as 
usual, the composer does not treat them to 
advantage. In the last movement especially 
the outline is vague, and the peroration 
weak and ineffective. Dvordk’s second set of 
Slavonian Dances were placed at the end of 
the programme—a position justified by their 
comparatively light character, but scarcely 





so on this particular occasion, when they 
formed the novelty of the day. This second 
set of the Bohemian composer’s ‘‘ Slavische 
Tinze’’ consists of four numbers, as follows: 
allegro vivace in A, allegretto scherzando in D, 
allegro assai in C minor, and presto in G 
minor. There are no striking peculiarities 
of rhythm in these dances, but there are 
some characteristic touches in the harmonies, 
and the scoring is picturesque enough. The 
four numbers would be charming as ballet 
music, but taken by themselves would not 
excite any great amount of interest in their 
composer, at any rate nothing comparable 
with that aroused by his Sextet in a, recently 
introduced at the Popular Concerts. 

Madame Frickenhaus, a pianist who has 
but recently come before the notice of the 
London public, gave the second of two piano- 
forte recitals at the Royal Academy Concert- 
room on Wednesday evening. Her pro- 
gramme was brief, but sufficiently varied, 
comprising a Prelude and Fugue of Bach, 
Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Appassionata,’ Chopin’s 
Ballade in G minor, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Varia- 
tions Sérieuses,’ and pieces by Schumann, 
Rubinstein, and Barziel. Madame Fricken- 
haus is most satisfactory in music which does 
not require any vast amount of emotional 
display. Her touch is everything that can 
be desired, and her execution generally 
correct. But she is deficient alike in pas- 
sion and delicacy. The former defect marred 
her rendering of the Beethoven sonata, and 
made it appear cold and mechanical; the 
latter was chiefly observable in the Ballade. 
The best performance of the evening was 
the excerpt from Mendelssohn. Friulein 
Friedliinder contributed songs by Bach, 
Brahms, and Scharwenka. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Music of the Bible. By John Stainer. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.)—The subject of this 
treatise is one that to a large extent baffles 
research, and it must not be supposed that Dr. 
Stainer has contributed much, beyond mere 
conjecture, towards clearing up that which was 
previously obscure. His book is mainly a re- 
print, with revision and correction, of a series 
of articles contributed by him to the Bible 
Educator. It shows the results of extensive 
reading and inquiry, and may be considered a 
satisfactory digest of the various theories and 
surmises of the best authorities on the subject. 
As the author truly remarks, much popular mis- 
conception prevails owing to the ignorance or 
carelessness displayed by those who are respon- 
sible for the present Authorized Version of the 
Bible. A notable instance occurs in Daniel iii. 
5, 7, 10, 15. We may reasonably anticipate 
the correction of this and similar errors in the 
revised version now in progress. The difticulties 
which beset the study of Biblical music may be 
gauged by the fact that not one trustworthy 
illustration of Jewish instruments is known to 
exist. It is probable, indeed, as Dr. Stainer 
postulates, that the music of the Jews was 
mostly a compound of that of other nations, 
principally Egyptian and Assyrian. The instru- 
ments treated of are divided into the usual 
classes of stringed, wind, and percussion, and 
a chapter is devoted to the vexed question of 
Hebrew vocal music. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and will fully repay perusal by the 
Biblical student and the musician. 

The Theory of Music. By Emile Chevé. Trans- 
lated by George W. Bullen. (Moffat & Paige. )— 
The Galin-Paris-Chevé method occupies a posi- 
tion in France equivalent to that held by the 
Tonic Sol-fa system in this country ; that is, it is 
extensively adopted as a basis of vocal tuition in 





place of the ordinary staff notation. Its funda- 
mental principle consists in distinguishing the 
notes of the diatonic scale by the figures 1 to 7, 
but in vocalization the solfeggio syllables are 
maintained, and practically the differences be- 
tween the English and French systems are 80 
small that any one who has learned by the one 
would have but little difficulty in mastering the 
other. One may be opposed to a confusion of 
tongues, or rather of symbols, being introduced 
in music, and yet recognize the utility of a 
simplified notation for vocal class teachi 
among the illiterate, or for those who woul 
otherwise bestow no attention upon the art even 
in its elementary stages. The Sol-fa method 
has become a power in this country, and its 
influence for good cannot be denied. The Chevé 
system is extensively used in schools and colleges 
in France ; but as choral music is not practised 
in public to the extent that it is with us, the 
results are less apparent to the ordinary observer. 
It will be remembered that a select choir under 
M. Chevé was easily worsted by Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s forces on the occasion of the Inter- 
national Competition at the Trocadéro in 1878. 
Musicians will do well to read this translation 
of the French reformer’s work. Its perspicuous 
logic is a feature which commends it to notice. 
The absence of this quality is too often charac- 
teristic of ordinary musical treatises, much 
being frequently advanced without proof or ex- 
planation. 

The Lancashire Sol-fa System. By James 
Greenwood. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)—As the 
method of which this volume treats has been 
considered of sufficient importance to warrant 
its inclusion in Novello’s admirable series of 
music primers, we must presume that the results 
claimed for it by Mr. Greenwood are capable of 
proof. It is not a complete system, like the 
Tonic Sol-fa, but merely an aid to the acquire- 
ment of sight-reading by means of the staff- 
notation. Its chief peculiarity is that the 
syllables Fa, Sol, La are used for the first three 
notes of the scale and again for the next three, 
the syllable Me being reserved for the seventh 
or leading note. This, of course, is entirely 
opposed to the theory of the scale being formed 
of two tetrachords. Further, although modula- 
tion to a relative key is readily accomplished 
by changing Fa to Me, or vice versd, we are left 
in doubt as to the method of procedure in cases 
of extraneous modulation. And to the ordinary 
mind it would seem that the repetition of the 
syllables must be confusing rather than helpful. 
Speaking generally, therefore, the advantages 
of the method are hard to perceive, though in 
the absence of direct testimony we would not 
venture to deny their existence. 

We have also received Elementary Music, by 
W. G. Westbrook (Reeves), a little work differ- 
ing but slightly from many others of its class. 








Musical Gossip, 

Mr. F. Hvuerrer is collecting his more im- 
portant contributions on music and musicians, 
and will publish them in a volume entitled 
‘Musical Studies.” His publishers are Messrs. 
A. & C. Black. 

Mapame Ciara Scuumann has after long 
delay decided to publish the literary remains of 
her husband. She has also issued an appeal to 
all who possess autograph letters of the com- 
poser to allow her to make use of them for the 
biography which she is preparing. 

Tue performance of Richard Genée’s opera 
‘Der Seecadet’ at the Globe Theatre will afford 
the hearer but a feeble idea of the work in its 
original form. Excisions and interpolations of 
a most unjustifiable nature have been made, 
giving it more of the bouffe and less of the true 
opéra comique flavour. The composer isa native 
of Dantzic, and first made his mark at Mayence, 
where he produced in 1864 a light opera entitled 
‘Rosita.’ Subsequently he resigned his post 
of conductor in that city for a similar office in 
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Prague, and here he was associated with Herr 
Flotow in the production of ‘Am Runenstein.’ 
From thence he was transferred to the cele- 
brated Theater an der Wien in Vienna, where 
he produced his most popular work, ‘ Der See- 
cadet,’ in 1876. The music of this is neither 
ambitious nor original. It lacks the sparkle of 
Offenbach and the fascinating tune of Lecocq, 
but it is pleasing and entirely free from vulgarity. 

Signor Verpi's ‘ Aida’ was produced on the 
22nd ult. for the first time at the Grand Opera- 
house, Paris, though it had been performed in 
1876 at the Théatre Ventadour. The composer 
directed the present performance, and the prin- 
cipal characters were sustained by Mdlles. Krauss 
and Rosine Bloch, MM. Sellier, Maurel, Bou- 
douresque, and Menu. The performance is 
spoken of as excellent, and the success complete. 

Motte. Marre van Zanpt, who it may be 
remembered made a promising début at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre last season, has appeared with 
complete success as Mignon at the Paris Opéra 
Comique. The French papers are unanimous 
in anticipating for her a brilliant future. 

Mr. Henry Parker announces three piano- 
forte recitals, to take place at St. James’s Hall 
on the afternoons of April 14th, 23rd, and 
May 5th. 

Tue pianist Rafael Joseffy lately gave in 
New York a concert with orchestra in which 
the programme was entirely selected from the 
works of Chopin. It is said that Herr Joseffy 
contemplates a visit to London during the 
present season. 


Herr Turopor Kouizak celebrated at Berlin 
on the Ist inst. the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the foundation of his Musical Academy. 

Frau Ipa Benza-Nacy, prima donna of the 
National Opera at Buda-Pesth, recently died in 
that city, in the thirty-third year of her age. 








DRAMA 
Sri 
LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 


at Evening at 8.15. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 


April. 
Box Office open Ten to Five, under direction of Mr. J. Hurst. 








RECENT PLAYS. 


Disguises: a Drama. By Augusta Webster. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Laura Dibalzo; or, the Patriot Martyrs: a 
Tragedy. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
(Newman & Co.) 

Cato Redivivus ; or, New Wine in Old Bottles : 
a Tragedy Born Again. (8. Tinsley & Co.) 

A Drive in June. By H. A. Jones. (Ilfra- 
combe, Tait.) 

William of Normandy: a Play, in Five Acts. 
Echo: a Poem. Village Church and Church- 
yard Musings. Crimean Sonnets. By Robert 
Mitchell. (Effingham Wilson.) 

From a literary standpoint Mrs. Webster’s 

new drama is entitled to praise. It tells in 

vigorous and often poetical language a story 
such as would have commended itself to 

Shackerley Marmion, or any of the descend- 

ants of the great school of drama; it is 

sustainedly competent in workmanship, 

and one or two of its characters have a 

measure of that vitality and that fire which, 

accepted as an inheritance by the successors 
of Shakspeare, lasted in full force to the 
time of the Commonwealth, and were not 
wholly spent till that of Queen Anne. In 
the case of a writer whose earlier work 


had been less  successfrl this verdict 
would seem favourable. So vigorous are, 
however, those translations from the 


Greek tragedians by which Mrs. Webster 








is best known, that the reader is sensible 
of shortcomings when the backbone is 
removed, and he has in place of a great 
dramatic fable a pleasant tale of romance. 
This sounds like chiding a writer for not 
supplying one class of work when her aim 
is to furnish another. Such, of course, is 
not our purpose. While bidding, however, 
for acceptance as a drama, and seeking, it 
might almost be assumed, the advantages— 
dubious enough in such a case—of theatrical 
representation, ‘Disguises’ is, in fact, a 
dramatic poem. Of its sixteen characters 
two at most have the distinctness and firm- 
ness necessary to dramatic workmanship, 
the remainder being mere representatives of 
various more or less heroic virtues or quali- 
ties. As literature the whole is excellent. 
A pleasant, fresh, and simple story is told 
in verse which is always fluent and strong, 
and rises at times to poetical elevation. 
The chief drawback from the play is the 
termination, which is commonplace, and 
might almost be called farcical. To mate 
happily the two pairs of lovers in whose 
fortunes the reader has been interested is 
the bounden duty of a writer choosing a 
subject of this class. When, however, the 
Queen of Aquitaine, who is also the heroine, 
bids her handmaiden espouse Sir Hely de 
Bezac, who figures among the dramatis per- 
sone as ‘‘an old knight, captain of Claude’s 
Guards,” and, jocularly it must be confessed, 
suggests other nuptials, until one of the cha- 
racters, addressing a youth for whom she 
seeks thus to provide, exclaims, 

Run, brother, or thou ‘rt wed. The Queen's in the 

mood : 

She ‘ll marry us all, 

it is easy to believe we are at the conclusion 
of an ordinary ‘farcical comedy.” This 
peal of wedding bells it is which, 
coming at the close of a romantic story, 
hints that the author has had an eye to the 
possibility of theatrical representation. Mrs. 
Webster is to be thanked for pleasant, 
poetical, and sympathetic work. 

In ‘ Laura Dibalzo’ the dramatic quality 
overpowers all others. More distinctly, pro- 
bably, than any other writer of the day does 
Mr. Horne disclose that amplitude of method 
and that breadth of style which are the 
bequest of the Elizabethan drama. He is 
often fine, and sometimes all but great. 
In regard to conception of character and 
accumulation of horrors he comes near 
Webster, the chief thing wanting to justify 
a comparison with this mighty spirit being 
the power to supply those lines of pregnant 
thought and accomplished beauty which in 
Webster lighten the terrible and oppres- 
sive gloom of subject and treatment. Mr. 
Horne’s work is poetical and imaginative. 
His heroine in her sufferings is eloquent in 
sorrow and in reproach. She cannot, how- 
ever, utter such lament as the Duchess of 
Malfy,— 

I am acquainted with sad misery 

As the tann’d galley-slave is with his oar; 
or find consolation in a thought such as 

Heaven’s gates are not so highly arch’d 

As princes’ palaces; they that enter there 

Must go upon their knees. 
Mr. Horne will find honourable the mere 
suggestion of a comparison with one of the 
greatest of the Elizabethan dramatists, even 
though it be to his disadvantage. His play, 
however, in the amount of suffering forced 








upon the heroine reminds us of Webster’s 
masterpiece, unlike this as it is in other 
respects. The purpose of ‘Laura Dibalzo’ 
is avowedly political. It aims at supplying 
an idea of the wrongs and oppression to 
which Naples was subject under its former 
rulers, and the materials are drawn, among 
other sources, from Mazzini, to whom, with 
Washington, Kosciusko, Kossuth, and Gari- 
baldi, the play is dedicated. Its story is 
one long history of conspiracy, and its moral 
one sustained argument in favour of tyranni- 
cide. Against the throne of Salomba, King 
of Naples, all that is respectable in the 
kingdom is engaged in plotting. One of 
the characters, Isidoro Guarini, a Genoese 
gentleman, objects to taking the life of the 
tyrant, the result being that the conspiracy 
fails, and its leaders are one after another 
tortured or slain. In the ignorance and 
superstition of the people, and in the inte- 
rested advocacy of the priests, Salomba finds 
such support as his state may know. In 
the end his throne is crumbling, and the 
wrath of gods and of men is directed against 
him. Those, however, who have been leaders 
in opposition are not permitted to share the 
triumph of their views, the sight of their 
sufferings being the chief cause of the out- 
break to which tyranny in Naples succumbs. 
Exceedingly vigorous is the treatment of 
this story. The whole, indeed, is heroic 
enough to form a dramatic episode of ‘ La 
Légende des Siécles.’ Mr. Horne, however, 
seems to be led away by the ignis fatuus of 
stage representation. Like all his previous 
dramas, the present tragedy is, he states, 
‘‘ systematically constructed for stage repre- 
sentation.”” Until London obtains a national 
theatre, such as exists in Paris—a thing he 
may not reasonably expect to see—there is, 
he holds, no hope for his work. In this 
opinion he is justified. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether an institution such as the 
Comédie Francaise even would accept a play 
in which the gloom is so oppressive and so 
unbroken as it is in this. A very limited 
section of the public is animated by such 
fervour as will induce it for the sake of an 
idea to listen to five acts of tragedy in which 
there is no lifting whatever of the pall. Mr. 
Horne’s termination may not be too cruel 
and heartrending. He should, however, 
even for the sake of contrast, have made his 
opening scenes less gloomy. A storm is 
all the more impressive when, as is usually 
the case, it follows a day of sunshine. 
In his first act, however, he shows us the 
death in a dungeon of one imprisoned for 
love of liberty, and he can _ thencefor- 
ward but supply variations on the same 
theme. His indignation fairly overpowers 
him, and the dramatic value of his work 
is forgotten in admiration of his force of 
invective. 

‘New Wine in Old Bottles’ is the second 
title which the author of ‘Cato Redivivus’ 
has supplied to his “tragedy born again.” 
We had read some pages before we found 
out the justification of a title so strangely 
inconsistent with the first. A curious feeling 
of bewilderment mean time was creeping over 
us as we read. Everything seemed strange, 
and yet familiar. A web of so composite 
texture we had never seen, so good were 
the stronger portions of the work, so ludi- 
crously bad the weaker. At length, when we 
came on the lines, 
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*Tis not in mortals to ensure success ; 

But we will more, Sempronius—we ‘ll deserve it, 
the mystery was cleared up. ‘Cato Redi- 
vivus’ is simply a new and an uncon- 
sciously burlesqued version of Addison’s 
famous tragedy. The speech of Portius, 
with which both plays commence, will show 
the kind of treatment that enables our 
author to claim to have produced a new 
drama. In Addison the speech runs thus:— 

The dawn is overcast, the morning lours, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 

The great, th’ important day, big with the fate 

Of Cato and of Rome—Our father’s death 

Would fill up all the guilt of civil war 

And close the scene of blood. Already Cesar 

Has ravaged more than half the globe, and sees 

Mankind grown thin by his destructive sword. 

Should he go further, numbers would be wanting 

To form new battles, and support his crimes, 

Ye gods! what havock does ambition make 

Among your works ! 

In ‘Cato Redivivus’ these lines appear 
thus transformed :— 

Once more tis morn; the broadened sun upgoes 

Red-glowing o’er the deep, and weaves on high 

The ruddy day, whose night may find extinct 

The Roman Commonwealth. Father! thy death 

Would make the book of Czsar’s guilt complete, 

And fill the cup of blood. The Rebel now 

Hath wrecked nigh haif our world, and sees man- 
kind 

Thinned by his sword as forests by the axe. 

Ye gods! what havoc doth ambition make 

Of your fair works ! 

It is but natural that the opening speech 
should receive the most careful attention. 
As we proceed, accordingly, the imitation is 
closer and the alteration more whimsical. 
In Addison we hear of Cato that :— 

Pent up in Utica he vainly forms 

A poor epitome of Roman greatness, 

And, cover’d with Numidian guards, directs 

A feeble army and an empty senate. 

In ‘ Cato Redivivus’ we are told :— 

The epitome 

Of Roman nobleness is now shut up 

In Utica, and, nigger-fended, rules 

A paltry army and an empty Senate. 

What may be the meaning of “nigger- 
fended” we leave to those more fertile than 
ourselves in conjecture. A remarkable 
process of vulgarization is maintained. 
‘When Addison makes Syphax say to Sem- 
pronius, 
Cato has piercing eyes, 
our author, still thinking, it appears, of 
what he calls niggers, prefers to make it :— 
Old Bones hath hawk-sharp eyes. 

At times he contrives to make Addison 
plagiarize upon Shakspeare, as when he 
alters, 

O think what anxious moments pass between 

The birth of plots and their last fatal periods, 
into 

Between the birth of a conspiracy 

And the conception, what an interval ! 
which is, of course, directly imitated from 
a well-known soliloquy of Brutus in ‘ Julius 
Ceesar.’ 

Another time we hear of Cato that his 

Soul to heroism hath such a letch 

That ‘tis to him as natural as breath. 

It is useless to deal further with such 
childish effort. In common justice we will, 
however, say that at one point the adapter 
improves upon his original. Act ii. of 
‘Cato’ ends with a description by Syphax 
of a storm in the desert, the last three lines 
of which are :— 

The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 

Sees the dry desert all around him rise, 

And smother’d in the dusty whirlwind dies, 





For these lines are substituted the three 
following :— 

The helpless traveller sees the wilderness 

Rise bodily around him, tumbles prone— 

And afterwards the vultures gather there. 

If this is not, as we suspect it is, but cannot 
positively state, a plagiarism, it is deserving 
of praise, the change of figure in the last 
line being happy. ‘The whole book is, how- 
ever, a curious and almost unique specimen 
of juvenile presumption. 

‘A Drive in June’ has little pretence to 
literary merit. It is, however, quite up to 
the level of modern comedies of real life, 
and might, we should say, be acted with a 
fair chance of success. 

‘William of Normandy’ is only note- 
worthy inasmuch as, while claiming to be 
an historical play, it introduces like a 
“morality”? a number of abstract beings, 
such as Conscience, Honour, Hypocrisy, 
Calumny, &c. The poems which follow are 
noteworthy in no respect. 








THE WEEK. 


VAUDEVILLE.—‘ Cobwebs,’a Comedy, in Three Acts. By 
Charles Wills. 

Roya.ty.—‘ Themis,’ a Comedy, in Three Acts and Four 
Scenes. Revival of ‘ Balloonacy,’ a Spectacular Extra- 
vaganza_ By F.C. Burnand and H. P. Stephens. 

Gatety.— Le Voyage en Suisse.’ Performance of the 
Hanlon-Lees Company. 

When by any chance a “‘new and original 
comedy” by an untried author finds its way 
on to the stage, the success of the experi- 
ment is seldom so conspicuous as to tempt 
to a renewal or to win managers from their 
belief in the merit of adaptations. ‘Cob- 
webs,’ by Mr. Charles Wills, which consti- 
tutes the single original novelty brought 
by Easter, is one of the flimsiest pieces that 
have ever found a way to the stage. 
Scarcely strength enough has it to dis- 
charge functions so light as those assigned 
to the first recorded bearer of the name of 
Cobweb, and there are few who will feel 
inclined to echo the greeting of Bottom to 
that worthy, ‘‘I shall desire you of more 
acquaintance, Master Cobweb.” What 
merits it possesses are wholly in the dia- 
logue, which is careful and at times effec- 
tive. The situations, with the exception of 
one, which is best described as an artifice, 
and the characters are familiar, there is no 
plot that is worthy of the name, and the 
manner in which the various personages of 
the drama are brought on to the stage or 
sent off it shows ignorance of the laws of 
construction. There is little hope, accord- 
ingly, that the verdict of the first night’s 
audience will be reversed, or that the re- 
markable acting of Mr. David James in one 
of the characters will suffice to compensate 
for the absence of dramatic quality. As a 
species of comic usurer, who, by means of a 
liberal supply of his favourite potations, can 
be induced to reduce his terms from sixty 
per cent. to fifteen, Mr. James gives one of 
the most masterly presentations of drunken- 
ness our stage has witnessed. Almost for the 
first time we see a man drunk all over, as 
drunk in the watery eyes as in the failing 
limbs, with all the time a stolid composure 
of self-content and even self-approbation 
which is exquisitely humorous. Acting in 
one character, however good, can scarcely 
save a piece, and the character in question 
is not essential to the plot. It is, indeed, 
one of the worst features in Mr. Charles 





Wills’s piece that whatever interests the 
spectator, whether from the emotional or 
the comic standpoint, is always episodical, 
the main interest being so slight it ge | 
supplies matter for a simple narrative. 
father who believes he has lost the love of 
his two children finds by an experiment he 
makes that his daughter’s heart is wholly 
his, and in the end pardons a son who has 
supplemented extravagance by crime. This 
is all the central interest. So little, more- 
over, is made of it that a portion of it ex- 
pires in the first act, and a character who 
seems to supply the chief motive disappears 
at the same point, not to be seen again. In 
the various réles Mr. Thorne, Mr. Herbert, 
Miss Larkin, and Miss Bishop are seen to 
advantage. It seems a pity, however, to 
take an actress like Miss Richards, whose 
line is distinctly marked, from the class of 
parts in which she excels, and thrust her 
into others for which she has few qualifica- 
tions. 

Few French comedies can be found which 
are likely to prove more intractable in the 
hands of an adapter than ‘Les Pommes du 
Voisin’ of M. Sardou, a piece which that 
prolific dramatist took without acknowledg- 
ment from a tale of Charles de Bernard, 
‘Une Aventure de Magistrat.’ This proceed- 
ing drew down upon the playwright the most 
serious ‘“ wigging’’ he ever incurred. The 
letter addressed to M. Sardou a propos of the 
plagiarism by the Cemmittee of the Société 
des Gens de Lettres and the response of 
M. Sardou appear in front of the printed 
version of the play. Resting upon the 
familiar assumption conveyed in a poem of 
an old English worthy— 

Furto cuncta magis bella, 

Furto dulcior puella, 

Furto omnia decora, 

Furto poma dulciora— 
‘Les Pommes du Voisin’ presents a French 
lawyer of unblemished reputation seeking, 
before he marries and settles himself in the 
responsible position of substitut, to indulge 
once in his life in a single adventure. He 
chooses as partner in his escapade a married 
woman. Accident puts the husband upon 
his track, and he finds himself, in the course 
of a series of mad and extravagant adven- 
tures, incurring one criminal charge after 
another, and placing himself in situations 
the full gravity of which presents itself 
instantly to a mind filled like his with legal 
knowledge. The drollery of a plot like this, 
with M. Geoffroy as exponent of the prin- 
cipal character, may be imagined. In the 
English version there is substituted for the 
married woman a young lady, whom in the 
end the hero espouses. How much of 
the spirit of the whole must be lost is at 
once apparent. A guardian is but a poor 
substitute for an infuriate husband, and the 
frantic exclamations of the magistrate, who 
finds himself locked up with a married 
woman,—‘‘ Onze heures du _ soir, heure 
indue! chambre d’auberge..... fermée a 
clef ..... lieu suspect,’’ &c.,—lose all their 
significance. The drollery of the play rests, 
accordingly, almost entirely upon the comic 
business, which, bustling and extravagant 
as it is, seems fitted less for a comedy than 
for a ballet d’action. Much laughter was, of 
course, caused by the scenes of escape and 
pursuit, which lead the hero and heroine over 
the roofs of houses and into all sorts of 
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curious places. Mr. Groves, who played 
the principal character, displayed in the 
concluding act some comic power. ‘ Bal- 
loonacy,’ an extravaganza by Messrs. Bur- 
nand and Stephens, is said to be revised and 
rewritten. The chief improvement seems to 
consist in the fact that it is much shorter. 
Among the institutions with regard to 
which the most conservative views have 
revailed may be counted pantomime. 
hether in the form in which it is ordinarily 
seen in England, as. a termination to a 
Christmas spectacle, or in its association 
with the ballet, it reproduces ordinarily 
the movements and the tricks which have 
done duty for generations. Mr. Paul 
Martinetti even, the one artist in pantomime 
the present generation has seen, set before 
the London public the self-same business 
which Mazurier exhibited at Covent Garden 
more than half a century ago. Now at 
length we have, for the first time so far as 
we recall, a complete change in pantomime. 
The performance of the Hanlon-Lees and 
their French associate M. Agoust is equally 
novel and, from the point of view of those 
who can tolerate pantomime, exhilarating. 
There is nothing in the kind of piece in which 
they appear nor in the tricks they perform to 
call for description. By the combination of 
mechanical devices of great ingenuity with 
remarkable skill in pantomime and gym- 
nastics an entertainment is provided the 
drollery of which fairly carries away the 
public. 








JUSTICE TO ASTLEY. 


As an old playgoer I am rejoiced to sce the 
time-honoured name of Astley’s is this Easter 
restored to the dear old Amphitheatre. I 
wonder how many years short of three score 
and ten it is since my Easter reward for good 
behaviour was a visit to Astley’s Amphitheatre. 
I enjoyed it then with all the intensity of childish 
delight; and when, a young fellow about town, 
on fine summer evenings, after a spurt on the 
Thames from Serle’s to Chelsea Reach and back, 
I used to avail myself of the free admission 
good-naturedly given to me by Mr. Davis, the 
kind - hearted and high- principled gentleman 
(originally the partner of the younger Astley, 
and afterwards his successor), whose son, 
then of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, was one 
of my intimate associates, I used to enjoy 
my visit just as much. The wonderful train- 
ing of the High-Mettled Racer was a thing 
to be remembered. I may mention here a 
curious fact—the High-Mettled Racer was played 
alternately by two mares, sisters, so docile that 
what was taught the one the other almost intui- 
tively imitated ; and let me add that they were 
coaxed and bribed into the docility which they 
exhibited, and it was not, as is too often the 
case, beaten into them. Nor were my visits less 
frequent when the ‘‘tug of war” was so admir- 
ably mimicked in ‘The Battle of Waterloo,’ 
and the actor afterwards immortalized by Bon 
Gualtier as Don Fernando Gomersales, admir- 
ably got-up as Napoleon, attitudinized and 
rapped his snuff-box in a way to make you 
believe the emperor had escaped from St. 
Helena. But my object is not to eulogize 
Astley’s, but to do what is, I believe, an 
act of justice to its founder, which I feel I 
am fortunately enabled to do. Though there 
was a time when I might have learned the 
true story of Philip Astley, I did not 
take any trouble about it; and the only im- 
pression I have of him is that he was a man 
of indomitable energy, and that he had served 
as a trooper under the Duke of York. On refer- 


rinz to Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of Lcndon,’ I 








read that the theatre was set up by Philip 
Astley, a light horseman in the 15th or General 
Elliot’s regiment; and I have seen it stated 
that for his intelligence and courage while 
serving during the latter part of the Seven 
Years’ War he was promoted to the rank of 
sergeant-major. But I am inclined to believe 
that Philip Astley was not in the ranks. I have 
before me two books which give me this im- 
pression. The first of these is ‘‘ A Description 
and Historical Account of the Places now the 
Theatre of War in the Low Countries, viz. [here 
follow the names of the thirty-nine places de- 
scribed by him, beginning with ‘‘ Charlemont,” 
and ending ‘‘ Montmede, &c.”], embellished with 
a Frontispiece and Plans of those Places the 
most remarkable for their Fortifications. By 
Philip Astley, Esq., of Hercules Hall, Lambeth, 
Surrey, Author of the ‘Remarks of the Pro- 
fession and Duty of a Soldier, and other Obser- 
vations relative to the Army.’ London, 1794.” 
8vo. The book is dedicated to the Duke of 
York, and in the well-written and complimentary 
dedication the writer describes himself as ‘‘ one 
of those men who are ever ready to draw their 
swords in defence of their king.” Would, in 
1794, a man who had only risen to the 
rank of sergeant-major have designated him- 
self ‘‘Esq.”? and, had he done so, would 
he not have been snubbed for his presump- 
tion? That he was not is evident, for in 
another volume now before me—‘‘ Astley’s Sys- 
tem of Equestrian Education, exhibiting the 
Beauties and Defects of the Horse; with Serious 
Advice on its General Excellence, preserving it 
in Health, Grooming, &c. With Plates. 1801,” 
8vo.-—the author couples the Prince of Wales’s 
name with that of the Duke of York in the dedica- 
tion ; and after complimenting them “‘ for their 
sedulouscare of the dearest interests of the army,” 
he explains that his dedication to them is ‘‘ from 
a high sense of favours munificently conferred 
on his establishment near Westminster Bridge.” 
But not a word as to his having served in the 
army or under the Duke of York. The work 
is illustrated with some plates illustrative of the 
paces, &c., of horsemanship, and a silhouette 
portrait of the writer, inscribed ‘‘ Philip Astley, 
born January 8th, 1742. 
"Twas here the Painter’s task to trace 
But the mere Semblance of his Face. 


The Portrait of whose Mind more true, 
Lo ! his own Work presents to view.” 


Cunningham quotes a great compliment to 
Astley’s from Walpole’s letter to Strafford, Sep- 
tember 12th, 1783 :— 

‘* London at this time of year is as nauseous 
a drug as any in an apothecary’s shop. I could 
find nothing at all to do, so went to Astley’s, 
which indeed was much beyond my expectation. 
I do not wonder any longer that Darius was 
chosen king by the instructions he gave to his 
horse; nor that Caligula made his Consul. 
Astley can make his dance minuets and horn- 
pipes. But I shall not have even Astley now. 
Her Majesty the Queen of France, who has as 
much taste as Caligula, has sent for the whole 
of the dramatis persone to Paris.” 

This reminds me that when the younger 
Astley visited Paris, Marie Antoinette was so 
struck with the gracefulness of his performance 
that she called him ‘‘The Rose of Paris,” a fact 
commemorated on his monument in Pére la 
Chaise, where he is called ‘‘The Once Rose of 
Paris.” 

It is clear from the closing paragraph of 
Astley’s preface to this book that the frequenters 
of Rotten Row in 1801 did not as now “‘ witch 
the world with noble horsemanship.” 

‘* How amusing it is,” he says, ‘‘to the pure 
and perfect horseman to see, in Hyde Park, for 
instance, so many untutored equestrians, who, 
not knowing how to adapt themselves to the 
motions of the horse, experience shocks in the 
saddle which excite laughter in the bystander— 
and yet they mistake their strained and dis- 
torted attitudes for grace and elegance! The 
Enfield Chase «ir on Easter Monday is still 





visible ; they are stalking caricatures, fit objects 
for the wit and ingenuity of Mr. Bunbury.” 
An Otp PLAYGOER. 
P.S.—The former of these books must have 
been very popular, for my copy is one of the 
fifth edition. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


Amonc Easter performances may be mentioned 
the production at the Park Theatre of ‘ Heart’s 
Delight,’ a version of ‘ Dombey and Son,’ and at 
the Surrey of ‘ Brought to Justice,’ a melo-drama 
by Messrs. Meritt and Pettitt. Two comedians 
new as yet to London, Messrs. Baker and Farron, 
have also appeared at the Duke’s in ‘Conrad 
and Lisette,’ a piece which has been frequently 
played in America and the English colonies. 


Mr. Byron’s new comedy of ‘The Upper 
Crust’ was produced on Wednesday at the Folly 
Theatre. 


‘Lapy AUDLEY’s SecRET’ has been revived at 
Drury Lane, with Miss Moodie as Lady Audley, 
Miss Nelly Harris as Alice, Miss Dolores Drum- 
mond as Pheebe, Mr. Arnold as George Talboys, 
and Mr. Gibson as Luke Marks. 


‘Lirtte Em’ty,’ Andrew Halliday’s version 
of ‘David Copperfield,’ has been revived at the 
Olympic, the scene of its first production, now 
almost eleven years ago. The best features in 
a cast which will not compare with the original 
are the Uriah Heep of Mr. Royce and the 
Rosa Dartle of Miss Louise Willes. Mr. 
Maclean acts carefully and well as Dan’'l 
Peggotty, but the part is outside his line. Mr. 
Terry is extravagant as Micawber, a character 
with so much of caricature inherent an actor 
should be careful not to further accentuate it. 


Mr. Tom Taytor’s drama of ‘ Clancarty’ has 
been revived at Sadler’s Wells, with Miss Isabel 
Bateman as Lady Clancarty, Miss Virginia 
Francis as Lady Betty Noel, and Mr. W. H. 
Vernon as Clancarty. 


A cuRIovs experiment has been tried at the 
Ambigu Comique, whereat have been presented 
‘L’Auberge des Adrets’ and ‘ Robert Macaire,’ 
compressed, so to speak, into one play. ‘ L’Au- 
berge des Adrets’ is now a prologue in two acts, 
after which comes ‘ Robert Macaire,’ in five acts 
and seven tableaux. The piece last named was 
originally acontinuation of the first, and exhibited 
Robert Macaire as a financier. MM. Busnach, 
Gilles, and Woestyne, to whom the new play, 
if such it may be called, is due, have added one 
tableau more, in which they show that worthy 
as a politician. There is in French literature a 
third play on the same subject, or, at least, with 
the same hero. This is called ‘Une Emeute 
au Paradis, ou le Voyage de Robert Macaire,’ 
a scandalous work, which might be supposed to 
be to the previous drama what the parody in 
Greek drama was to the trilogy. With this 
strange piece the adapters have not meddled. 
M. Gil Naza now plays Robert Macaire, and 
M. Dailly is Bertrand. The latter should be 
excellent. 


‘Les Noces p’Arrita,’ a drama in four acts 
and in verse, by M. H. de Bornier, the author 
of ‘La Fille de Roland,’ has been given with 
fair success at the Odéon. M. Dumaine is 
Attila, and Mdlle. Rousseil Hildiga. 


ARRANGEMENTS have, we understand, been 
made for the appearance, during the month of 
June, at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, of 
Malle. Sarah Bernhardt. 


‘La Rocue aux Movertss,’ produced at the 
Thédtre du Chateau d’Eau, proves to be a 
version of ‘Le Trou du Diable,’ a melo-drama 
produced a few years ago at the Théitre Beau- 
marchais. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S. L.—H. M. W.—J. E. R.—D. N. 
—R. 8.—received. 

W. T.—We cannot unde-take to answer such questions. 

No notice can be taken of anus yiusous communications, 
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Hodge and his Masters. By Richard Jefferies. 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tue author of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home’ 
is alone among living writers. A literary 
Leatherstocking, his style, his mental quali- 
ties, the field he works in, the chase he follows, 
are peculiar to himself, and as he is without 
a rival, so is he without asecond. Reduced 
to its simplest expression, his would seem 
to be a mind wholly compact of observation 
and of memory. He writes as one who 
watches always, who sees everything, who 
forgets nothing. As his lot has been cast 
in country places, among wood and pas- 
turage and corn, by coverts teeming with 
game and quick with animal life, and as 
withal he has the hunter’s instinct and 
habit—his patience, wariness, and quick- 
sightedness, his faculty of looking and 
listening and of noting and remembering, 
his keenness of analysis and readiness of 
deduction and insistence of pursuit—there 
has entered gradually into his mind a 
larger part of natural England, her leaves 
and flowers, her winds and skies, her 
wild things and tame, her beauties and 
humours and discomforts, than has ever 
been the possession of writing Briton, Gil- 
bert White not excepted. This property he 
has conveyed to his countrymen in a series 
of books of really incomparable freshness and 
interest. Perhaps the style is a thought too 
formal and sober, the English seldom other 
than homely and sufficient; certainly there 
is now and then in them overmuch of the 
reporter, rarely, if ever, anything of the 
artist, any touch of the genuine maker, any 
note of imagination or the right creative 
faculty. But for all that they are remark- 
able books, and Mr. Jefferies may be proud 
of them. It has been his to introduce all 
reading Englishmen to what yet remains of 
the beautiful England of long ago: known 
until he came to but a fortunate few, and 
known to them, it is presumed, not nearly 
so well as he has made it to everybody. 
And there is yet more to be said for him 
than this. It is not safe to anticipate pos- 
terity, but in the case of such books as the 
‘Gamekeeper’ and ‘ Wild Life,’ and with 
such a precedent as that established by the 
‘Natural History of Selborne,’ such antici- 
pation seems more tempting and less hazar- 





dous than usual. The reader has only to 
think of some ancestor of Mr. Jefferies 
attached to the staff of Robin Hood, and 
writing about Needwood and Charnwood as 
his descendant has written about the South 
Downs, to imagine an historical document 
of priceless value and inexhaustible interest 
to the children of these latter years. And 
in days to be, when the whole island is 
one vast congeries of streets, and the fox 
has gone down to the bustard and the 
dodo, and outside museums of compara- 
tive anatomy the weasel is not and the 
badger has ceased from the face of the 
earth, it is hardly doubtful that the ‘Game- 
keeper’ and ‘ Wild Life’ and the ‘ Poacher’ 
—epitomizing, as they will, the rural England 
of, let us say, ten centuries before—will be 
serving as material and authority for his- 
torical descriptions, historical novels, his- 
torical epics, historical pictures, and will be 
generally honoured as the most useful works 
of their kind in being. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jefferies is alive and 
writing; apparently, too, he is bent on 
making the list of his complete works a long 
one. In ‘ Hodge and his Masters’ he breaks 
what is for him new ground. He has given 
over the considering of birds and beasts 
and fishes, that is to say, and taken to 
chronicling the ways and sketching the 
fashions and faces of the men and women 
who are their next-door neighbours. His 
new work, in fact, may be described as a 
dictionary of rural types and an every-day 
book of rural incidents. To us it is by far 
the least novel and the least attractive of the 
series. Mr. Jefferies knows his ground well 
and thoroughly, and writes with much of 
his wonted straightforwardness and assur- 
ance; but he is somehow not so successful as 
might be expected. In those first books of his 
he compels attention by sheer freshness and 
goodness of matter; he is brimful of new 
truths and original and pertinent observa- 
tions, and the fact that every one is vaguely 
familiar with and interested in the objects 
he is handling and explaining serves but 
to heighten his attractiveness. There are 
so many of us who only know of hares 
disguised as soup, of ants as a people on 
whose houses it is not good to sit down, 
of partridges as a motive of bread sauce! 
And Mr. Jefferies, retailing in plain, use- 
ful English the thousand and one curious 
facts that make up life for these creatures 
and their kind—Mr. Jefferies walking 
the wood, or tracking the brook, or map- 
ping out the big tree—is some one to be 
listened to with real gratitude. He is, so to 
speak, the Scandalous Chronicler of the 
warren and the rookery, the newsmonger 
and intelligencer of creeping things, and 
things that fly, and things that run; and 
his confidences, unique in quality and type, 
have the novelty and force of personal 
revelations. In electing to deal with men 
and women, he surrenders much of his 
advantage and loses not a little of his 
charm. The theme is old, the matter well 
worn, the subject common to us all; and 
for a few facts more or less, if they be not 
romantically conveyed, most of us care 
nothing. Reality, the end with Mr. Jefferies, 
is but the beginning, the raw material, of 
art; and it is by the artist’s aid and coun- 
tenance that we are commonly used te make 
acquaintance with our fellows, be they dukes 








at the State’s helm or yokels at the cart’s 
tail, be they marshals in cocked hats or 
mechanics in fustian. Mr. Jefferies is not 
an artist, and so, beside his stoats and 
hares and pike, his rabbits and moles and 
larks, his men and women are, compara- 
tively speaking, of little moment. The 
reader seems to have already heard of them, 
and to far better purpose, from others; he 
has had Mr. Jefferies’s facts presented to him 
elsewhere, and that in picturesque conjunc- 
tion with the great, deep human interest of 
passion and emotion. ‘lo be aware of such 
a difference is to resent it; and, accordingly, 
to read ‘ Hodge and his Masters’ is to have 
a suspicion that Mr. Jefferies would do well 
to leave Hodge and Hodge’s lords alone, and 
go back to his beasts and birds and fishes. 
For the book itself, all this to the con- 
trary, it is neither useless nor barren of 
interest. It is simply a piece of sound 
and clever journalism, and, being the work 
of a kind of specialist, it has real merit 
as a contribution to the light literature 
of the agricultural question. Coming from 
Mr. Jefferies it comes as something of a 
disappointment; he has accustomed his 
public to better stuff, and a great deal is 
expected of him. In ‘Hodge and his 
Masters,’ however, he has done at once too 
much and too little, having told us some- 
thing of many things and enough of but 
one or two of them. Apparently his object 
was to sketch out for the readers of a popular 
print a certain number of farming tye 
the old-fashioned clodpole farmer, the new- 
fangled high-sniffing farmer, the scientific 
farmer, the speculative farmer, the poverty- 
stricken farmer, the farmer who borrows, the 
gambling farmer, the rest-and-be-thankful 
farmer, and such like; and in this object, 
having a keen eye for externals and a 
thorough acquaintance with the ways and 
means of country life, he has succeeded 
fairly enough. In their place, as so much 
matter in a daily paper, no doubt his sketches 
did excellently; they do by no means ill in, 
book form. Only journalism is one thing 
and literature is another. Newspa 
articles are written easily to be read quickly ; 
and if, having already fulfilled their original 
purpose, they be put forward for considera- 
tion as literature, they are apt to fare but 
poorly. This isthe case with ‘ Hodge and his 
Masters.’ The sketches of which the book is. 
composed seem fragmentary and thin. The 
several types presented are well and cleverly 
defined and set forth neatly and with good 
effect, but in almost every instance they 
strike the reader as incomplete. He wants 
to know something more about them than 
Mr. Jefferies, writing, it is to be presumed, 
with attention to the usual restrictions as 
to space, has been able to tell, and he 
is at a loss to determine how it came 
to pass that what was thought worth re- 
publishing was not thought worth rewrit- 
ing. To make the matter worse, there 
is a good deal in the two volumes that 
is plainly but padding, as, for instance, 
‘‘The Farmer’s Parliament,” ‘‘ The Parson’s 
Wife,” ‘‘The Modern Country Curate,” ‘The 
Solicitor,” and so on; and the reader is more 
than ever dissatisfied when he reflects that, 
had these been removed, Mr. Jefferies might 
possibly have found room to amplify and 
complete such really able. sketches as 
“ Leaving his Farm” and ‘‘ The Agricultural 
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Genius,” and perhaps to write a few pages 
about country schools and schoolmasters. 
This, among others, is a thing Mr. Jefferies 
has somehow forgot to do, though in his 
preface he notes ‘‘the rapid spread of educa- 
tion’? among English bumpkins for a fact 
“most worthy of thoughtful consideration”; 
though, regarded as a matter of externals 
only, the subject is exceptionally full of pro- 
mise; and though the book on rural socio- 
logy that does not take cognizance of it is 
obviously imperfect and incomplete. Per- 
haps it is Mr. Jefferies’s intention to treat 
of it in a separate work. 

Where Mr. Jefferies is really good and 
vigorous in ‘Hodge and his Masters’ is 
where, as in ‘“‘Hodge’s Fields,” ‘ Grass 
Countries,” and ‘A Wheat Country,” he 
gets back to the sights and sounds of the 
open champaign, with all of which he is 
incomparably familiar, and for whose treat- 
ment he has shown from the first a special 
talent. As a specimen of Mr. Jefferies’s 
knack of recording novel commonplaces, an 
extract or two from ‘‘ Hodge’s Fields’”’ will 
not be out of place :— 


** As the sun rises the chaffinch utters his 
bold challenge on the tree; the notes are so 
rapid that they seem to come all at once. Wel- 
come, indeed, is the song of the first finch. 
Sparrows are busy in the garden—the hens are 
by far the most numerous now, half a dozen 
together perch on the bushes. One suddenly 
darts forth and seizes a black insect as it flies 
in the sunshine. The bee, too, is abroad, and 
once now and then a yellow butterfly. From 
the copse on the warmer days comes occasion- 
ally the deep hollow bass of the wood pigeon. 
On the very topmost branch of an elm a magpie 
has perched ; now he looks this way, and then 
turns that, bowing in the oddest manner, and 
jerking his long tail up and down. Then two 
of them flutter across the field—feebly, as if 
they had barely strength to reach the trees in 
the opposite hedge. Extending their wings 
they float slowly, and every now and then the 
body undulates along its entire length. Rooks 
are building—they fly and feed now in pairs ; 
the rookery is alive with them. To the steeple 
the jackdaws have returned and fly round and 
round; now one holds his wings rigid and 
slides down at an angle of sixty degrees at a 
breakneck pace, as if about to dash himself in 
fragments on the garden beneath.” 


And again, a few lines further on :— 


*¢ The true March wind, though too boisterous 
to be exactly genial, causes a joyous sense of 
freshness, as if the very blood in the veins were 
refined and quickened upon inhaling it. There 
is a difference in its roar—the note is distinct 
from the harsh sound of the chilly winter blast. 
On the lonely highway at night, when other 
noises are silent, the March breeze rushes 
through the tall elms ina wild cadence. The 
white clouds hasten over, illuminated from 
behind by a moon approaching the full; every 
now and then a break shows a clear blue sky 
and a star shining. Now a loud roar resounds 
along the hedgerow like the deafening boom of 
the surge ; it moderates, dies away, then an elm 
close by bends and sounds as the blast comes 
again. In another moment the note is caught 
up and repeated bya distant tree, and so one 
after another joins the song till the chorus 
reaches its highest pitch. Then it sinks again, 
and so continues with pauses and deep inspira- 
tions, for March is like a strong man drawing 
his breath full and long as he starts to runa 
race.” 

Very good, too, is the chapter called 
“A Winter's Morning,” in which he paints 
the labourer—fogger, milker, hedger, carter 








—going forth to his work, while ‘the pale 
beams of the waning moon still cast a 
shadow of the cottage,” into the eager 
morning air, through rime and ice, across 
the dull tree shadows, under the flat and 
fading stars. Of interest, too, are Mr. 
Jefferies’s sketches of village children and 
the village beershop, and his account of 
four-acre farmers and the cottage charter. 
To us these are the best things in the book, 
which, much as it leaves unsaid and to be 
desired, is fairly pleasant and easy reading 
throughout, and here and there is not much 
below the level of Mr. Jefferies’s soundest 
work. 


Little Comedies. By Julian Sturgis. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

Tue origins of this charming little book are 
to be sought for in the ‘Comédies et Pro- 
verbes’ of Alfred de Musset. Of that great 
and exquisite dramatist Mr. Sturgis approves 
himself a loving and original student. As 
yet his Musset is but the Musset of ‘On ne 
Saurait Penser 4 Tout’ and the ‘Caprice,’ 
and has not very much in common with 
the Musset of the ‘Carmosine’ or of 
‘Fantasio’ and the ‘Caprices de Mari- 
anne.’ There is in him, that is to say, 
much that is personal, much that is con- 
ceited, much that is singularly delightful, 
much that is pretty, and little or nothing 
that is largely and truly romantic or that 
has any likeness to absolute poetry. The 
emotion is there, but it is of an every-day 
quality and type; the humour and wit are 
plain, but they are only the wit and humour 
of a day; the sentiment is natural, but its 
naturalness is touched with fashion. In a 
word, Mr. Sturgis’s muse is modern and 
a little over-cultured. Once on a time she 
appears to have been esthetic and intense, 
and though, as becomes a muse of parts as 
well as aspirations, she has passed beyond 
that austere, fantastic humour of impas- 
sioned seeming, and studied her Shakspeare 
and her Musset well and diligently, it is 
easily perceived that she is yet young in 
years and precocious in art. With the 
bygone fancy she is still enough in love 
sometimes to laugh at it kindly, sometimes 
to think it worth taking seriously, some- 
times even to take it seriously without 
thinking at all. Indeed, not to crack the 
wind of the poor metaphor, her locks, albeit 
commanded to become seemly and natural, 
do yet retain some vestiges, show forth some 
ensigns, of the Blue China tire, the tire 
fisthetic, the Mop tire, in which they were 
erstwhile ordered. This they will probably 
continue to do all their days. As in them- 
selves they are really pretty and luxuriant, 
it does not greatly matter whether they do 
or do not. They will always bear inspec- 
tion and be worthy of regard, and that in 
these pretending times, when there is no 
nature but art, and only the factitious is real, 
is good to feel and pleasant to know. 

Mr. Sturgis’s ‘ Little Comedies,’ which are 
always little and sometimes comedy, are six 
in number—two in verse and the rest in 
prose. Of course there are some better than 
others, but all are sprightly and delicate 
and graceful and human; all are worth 
reading, one at least is worth pondering and 
remembering. Those in verse appear to be 
the least successful. They are fanciful and 
pretty; they are, above all, wonderfully 














clever; but somehow they do not alto- 
gether do their work, they do not perfectly 
fulfil their author’s intention. Of the second 
there is nothing much to be said, except 
that it is obscure and not interesting. In 
the first, however, ‘‘ Half Way to Arcady,” 
there is enclosed a real comic idea, and 
slight as is the treatment and whimsical 
and humorous as is the disguise, the piece 
derives from it a value and a merit apart. 
Half way to the land of pastorals, ‘‘a poet, 
dressed in evening clothes, but somewhat 
dusty, meets an Arcadian girl upon the 
road,” and so the play begins. He asks the 
way to Arcady, she the way to Paris; and 
in the shadow of a spreading beech they 
sing in amoebeean strains their several aspira- 
tions. He is agog for lambkins and larks, 
wild roses and meadowsweet, apple-blooms 
and the vine, cool freshets and breezy 
uplands, and banks where the wild thyme 
blows: she 

For Paris hours, and gaslight in the trees, 

A glare, a maze, a murmur; 

and the matter goes as, between a converted 
Parisian and a perverted Arcadian, met half 
way between their original antipodes, all 
such matters ought. ‘‘I sought Arcadia, 
and she came to me,” sighs the pampered 
bard; and when the fluttered little damsel, 
still harping on her ideal, coos to him 
timidly, ‘But, sir, is Paris near?” he 
answers her ingeniously— 

Take me, take Paris. I have Paris here, 

Here in my shrivelled heart, my weary face, 

Here in my tailor’s artificial grace, 

In scorn of joys that can no more delay me, 

In arrogance that bids you thus obey me. 

I am all Paris !|— 

like the minion of civilization he is. She 
blushes and is pleased; but Arcadian and 
half way to Paris as she is, she has far too 
much self-respect to answer with a down- 
right bucolic yes. Amorously, however, 
and impertinently, he overbears her oppo- 
sition. He is bent on turning shep- 
herd and winning a shepherdess; and 
loudly does he clamour for an altar a la 
mode bergere, enthusiastically does he bear 
his part in a hymning duet to the god of 
marriage, the unsophisticated Hymen of the 
fields. In a literary sense the song, like 
most of those in the volume, is not a song, 
only an imitation of one, and not happy 
even for that. It serves its turn, however, 
and the shepherd’s hour—a real one—is 
supposed to strike. And then? Mr. Sturgis 
shall tell what followed for himself :— 

Thus sang the two together sweet and low, 

And days went by in order sweet and slow ; 

And sweet and low birds chattered ‘mid the bloom ; 
And sweet and slow was life to bride and groom— 
Lo! life was sweet to her and slow to him, 

The whimsical had gratified his whim. 

Morn brings the cows, at eve they homeward go, 
But no morn brings the far off Figaro ; 

And yet ‘tis good to sit with lazy teet 

Dropped in the stream, and think of dusty street ; 
To milk the evening cow, nor care for haste, 
Recalling absinthe and less lacteal taste. 

O gay the chatter of Arcadian lass, 

O gay the boulevard all aglare with gas, 

O gay, O gay !—Once at that calm abode 

Was dropped a last year’s paper on the road ; 

And one wild day a stray Arcadian swain 

Grinned through the leaves, and went away again. 
And so, a warning to Arcadian maidens 
Paris-bound not to linger midway, but to 
trip on resolutely to the city’s self, the story 
magnanimously ends. Whether the shep- 
herdess pursued her truant swain and had 
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her fill of life and town at last, or whether 
she went back weeping home, and tended 
her silly sheep and consoled herself with a 
piping shepherd, Mr. Sturgis neglects to 
tell. Perhaps he did not know. Any 
one who does, and would like to make a 
comedy, need but develope Mr. Sturgis’s 
motive fully and aright to make a very 
good one. 

In ‘‘ Apples,” the first of the set, a pretty 
and generous little story is prettily and 
generously wrought out ; in ‘‘ Heather,” the 
last, there is a pleasantly conceited mono- 
logue, with some clever funning besides. 
For “ Fireflies,” it is a pastiecio of real merit, 
reminding us greatly of Musset and a little 
of Shakspeare’s comedies as seen through 
the medium of a devout and brilliant ad- 
mirer. The personages of this dainty little 
interlude are Bino and Bice. Bino is only 
Bice’s lover,— 

‘*he who is more famous for his heels than his 
head, he who is the sworn comrade and boon 
companion of the duchess’s ape, the prince of 
improvising rhymers, the loose ingredients of a 
poet, the pudding that never went into the bag, 
one who will eat green figs with any man or 
mule in Italy, the darling of his mother when 
his hair is dressed, the beloved of all ladies, 
himself more madman than lover, the one happy 
idler, and known to all decorous citizens, from 
the father of the senate to the cook’s new dog 
with the liver patch over his right eye, as Bino 
of the merry heart.” 

Bice is no more than Bino’s true mate ; and 
the two do but part in jest to come together 
in earnest for a fleeting lifetime of love and 
laughter and music. The piece, indeed, is 
but a tiny psychological anecdote ; still it is 
charmingly petulant ana gay, and after it 
the reader cannot choose but think of 
humming birds, spangles, harlequin and 
columbine, the melodies of the ‘ Barbiere,’ 
and wish he might be in Italy to-morrow 
and find it only half as exquisitely unreal 
as it seemed to Bino and Bice. In “ Picking 
up the Pieces,” which is certainly the best 
and soundest ‘“‘little comedy” of all, the 
note struck is deeper, the situation is 
stronger, the interest more true and human, 
than in anything Mr. Sturgis has done. It 
is, indeed, a little work of singular fresh- 
ness, and, in its quiet way, of singular force. 
With the exception of a couple of speeches 
(Mrs. Melton’s ‘‘O my bright boy-lover, you 
are lost to me now indeed,” and Lord Daw- 
lish’s ‘I think I have got a chill”), which 
seem to be false and out of key, it is written 
throughout with such evenness and skill, 
and felt throughout with such remarkable 
delicacy, as fairly to take rank as a piece of 
real literature. Probably Mr. Sturgis did 
not write it for the stage; but as played by 
Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Arthur Cecil, “ Pick- 
ing up the Pieces’’ would be good not only 
to see and hear, but to remember also. 
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Recollections of an Expedition to the Soudan. 
By B. Solymos (B. E. Falkonberg), Civil 
Engineer. (Allen & Co.) 

THE mysterious alias of the author is not the 

only enigma presented by this curious book, 

with its much too simple title. The style 
is not that of an Englishman; indeed, the 
author, though full of sympathy with Eng- 
land, indirectly disclaims being one. As to 
our climate, cookery, art, habits and customs, 





and the literature of the day, he criticizes 
them with a freedom which is certainly justi- 
fied by his complete familiarity with the 
subject. He has seen much of the world, 
from a certain point of view, and has an in- 
dependent, upright, original way of looking 
at things, with considerable literary culture, 
showing, as becomes a pupil of “my funny 
dear teacher Prof. Blackie,” an especial 
acquaintance with classical Greek. With 
all this it must be confessed that the book is 
not easy reading. The style, in the first place, 
hasasort of angular individuality, theauthor, 
in fact, candidly writing of himself, ‘As 
you must have noticed, I am full of charac- 
teristic angularities, like a cluster of crystals.” 
There is always a seeming effort—which is, 
however, perhaps rather constitutional than 
deliberate—to be pointed, original, and 
critical; we may acquit the author of any 
actual intention to write Carlylese, but he 
evidently feels he has a mission to denounce, 
in season or out of season, all that is shallow, 
defective, and false, according to his view of 
esthetics and of the philosophy of life. The 
justness of his opinions on either head we 
are far from impugning, but when they not 
only take the form of long discussions intro- 
duced absolutely at random, but break out 
hopelessly and without reason in the middle 
of a descriptive sentence (itself not couched in 
the most simple language), even the soundest 
reflections must be considered as “ matter 
in the wrong place.” The criticism and 
philosophizing on things in general, whether 
imbued with the tone of Ruskin and Carlyle 
or merely reflecting the author’s idiosyn- 
crasy, are often forcible and humorous, 
with a considerable wealth of illustration ; 
and the descriptions of incidents on the 
march or in camp, of the Bedouin or of the 
scenery, are sometimes quaint and pictu- 
resque, but too often clogged with their own 
imagery and confused by metaphors and by 
digressions out of all proportion. In “a 
trailing spasmodic chapter,” as the author 
himself calls it—and we might extend the 
designation beyond this chapter—he gives 
an ‘“‘essay on the treatment of the camel 
in science, art, and literature,’ in which he 
handles very severely the crude, superficial, 
and perverted ideas prevalent on this topic, 
and enlarges minutely and lovingly on the 
varied excellences, moral and esthetic, of 
an animal which he declares to be grievously 
maligned and misunderstood :— 


**Did you not observe on the Nile how com- 
pletely these lofty animals fit into the narrow 
avenues of airy palm trees with their tops of 
synclinal fan-tracery? Who knows whether the 
first pointed arches, built thousands of years 
ago in the land of camels, were not formed in 
close imitation of these much-supporting animals. 
The large quilt, gaudy with the pattern of a 
tinted cathedral window, on the top of yonder 
camel's load, is a very suitable drapery ; and, 
when seen during the sonorous concert, though 
not ‘heard for miles,’ of a loading or an 
unloading caravan, easily lures you into the 
belief that you hear the grand organ in a 
colossal ‘Gothic’ abbey. This harmonizing 
of the camel’s shape with architectural design 
in the Orient seems merely one instance in a 
general law. I am thinking of the levelling 
tendency of nature, which compensates in rela- 
tive height for altitude. Animals, plants, archi- 
tecture, all seem to conform to the law: pyra- 
mids, elephants, obelisks, giraffes, palm trees, 
minarets, grasses, and wading birds. And the 
camel, carrying a mountain on a body tall and 





narrow, and with the broad feet of a wading 
bird, and knotty thin legs like grasses, seems 
to combine more forms of this compensation in 
itself than I will further detail. This levelling 
tendency of nature is the only explanation [ 
could give to an irritated friend, who asked me, 
Why do all the tallest men of the United King- 
dom keep walking in everybody’s way in the 
London Strand? It is their fate, you see, being 
so tall, to keep in low places.” 


The author is a man of too sensitive taste 
to enter on a personal description of his 
companions and of the details of their 
common life, such as would be popular with 
many readers of the day; but in his essay 
on “Camp life in particular,” under the 
heading ‘‘Communism and Society,” he 
makes some shrewd remarks on the evils 
of too great sociability :— 


“The loss of time and unnecessary wear and 
tear are serious drawbacks even with men who 
agree as we did. You have to wait, or keep 
waiting, unsettled at meal times. You linger 
together in empty chat after meals and other 
occasions, from sheer inertia, or whatever it is 
that keeps men imagining they are at leisure, 
pleased or pleasing as they linger together, in- 
stead of feeling free by themselves at home, and 
cheerful in some useful and pleasant occupation ; 
or simply delighting in FREEDOM. The loitering 
mob was not large enough to appoint a police- 
man for urging us to move on...... As this 
arrangement may be a faint epigone of the 
shifting in Noah’s ark, and ordinary people 
accustomed to constraint will even procure it 
from sheer bad habits; so, if people once started 
this practice of indolently leaning against each 
other, they will cleave to this or any other bad 
habit. It was for this reason that we ‘stuck 
together,’ incontinently, notwithstanding our 
liberal discussions. As Josephus repeatedly 
explains the emigrations of mankind, they were 
all sorely forced, though for every one’s evident 
good. It always needed the interference of the 
Almighty to wash people away from each other’s 
hated backs. ‘Tod Sd Oeod xeAedoavros avrois 
eis toAvavOpwrynciay oréAAev aroixias,—iva 
py oracd{ouv mpds aAAjAovs, «.7.A. And 
their glutinosity requires sometimes a whole 
deluge of waters, or of other epidemic confu- 
sions; for instance, the Heaven - provoking 
Babel of five daily editions of printed lies, im- 
becilities, inanities, and deliberate atrocities 
to sense and decency. These are likely soon 
enough to putrefy the language into several 
thieves’ lingoes, to babelize _literally...... O, 
what a penalty I have to pay during the months 
I live near the great library of Russell Square. 
And in the building itself, besides the ill-bred 
chattering of irrepressible boreal Teutons, the 
mighty skull-like cupola resounds, droning 
through all seasons, from morn till eve, with 
wanton roars of foreign throats, making their 
toilet with bestial gusto. The evil-mannered 
neighing as of a Trojan horse, is fit enough for 
a circus, or even a museum ; but not for the read- 
ing circus of this too hospitable museum.” 


And the subject is further illustrated by 
references to what Solomon and Homer 
have said about partnership; to Castor and 
Pollux ; to Russian communists; to Pilgrim 
Fathers ; to co-operative tailors; to Southey 
and Voltaire. But this is all simple and 
sequential compared to other parts of the 
book. A rhapsodical medley, for instance, 
of several pages occurs in this same essay 
on the subject—if it can be said to be on 
any subject—of climate and its effects on 
our race. <A book of this sort, however, has 
sometimes a certain interest as a study of 
character. The reader feels that the author 
is a man of refinement, and, as a comrade in 
travel, one whom philosophy and experience 
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have probably tempered, with all his ori- 
ginality and fiery criticism, into a large prac- 
tical toleration. As to his subject matter, the 
reader who cares to face the drawbacks of 
the composition will not perhaps, as he 
may gather from the foregoing remarks, 
feel altogether unrewarded; and as re- 


gards the author’s style, having spoken so | 


freely of its defects, it would be unfair as 
well as ungracious not to express our as- 
tonishment at his subtle acquaintance with 
our ways and habits of thought and feeling 
—more wonderful even than his familiarity 
with the language. ‘This may be accounted 
for by the fact that he belongs, as we under- 
stand, to that Hungarian race which, though 
geographically, and still more ethnologically, 
remote, seems to have instinctively many 
points of sympathy with us which we do 
not always find among our nearer neigh- 
bours. 





The Reader's Handbook of Allusions, Refer- 
ences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rey. 
E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


THE ‘ Reader’s Handbook’ of Dr. Brewer is 
a companion volume to the ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ of the same author. 
Among its avowed objects are ‘‘to explain 
illustrations and references; to furnish illus- 
trations for authors, speakers, and others ; 
to refresh the memory which has partly or 
wholly forgotten a play, poem, novel, story, 
&c.,” and to supply matter for various forms 
of social enjoyment or recreation. Very 
legitimate objects are all of these, and the 
book, so far as it extends, is a useful com- 
panion to the reader and the student. From 
the ‘Dictionnaire des Littératures’ of M. 
Vapereau, with which a comparison is 
naturally suggested, it differs in almost 
every respect, the majority of the subjects 
on which M. Vapereau dwells being passed 
over without mention. To those, however, 
who possess the French manual it will not 
be unserviceable, the subjects with which it 
deals being not seldom outside the scope of 
the earlier work or unknown to its author. 
It may, then, be recommended to general 
acceptance, since there are few who will not 
save time or trouble by an occasional refer- 
ence to its pages. 

Here, however, all that can well be said 
in praise of the work ends. It is capricious 
in its selection and treatment of subjects, 
incomplete, and not always trustworthy. 
Against these charges Dr. Brewer may plead 
that a book of this class is a work of so 
great labour that one writer can scarcely be 
expected to approach, still less to obtain, 
perfection. Dr. Brewer, however, can 
scarcely have done his best, and his new 
volume contains faults and inaccuracies 
enough to damage its reputation for tho- 
roughness. As regards shortcomings, we 
look in vain for some of the best known 
characters in fiction in a book which devotes 
half a column to Sarah Gamp, end a fair 
space to such characters as Trotty Veck, 
Betsey Trotwood, Tittlebat Titmouse, Kate 
Plowden, a character in Fitzball’s drama of 
‘The Pilot,’ and Mr. John Kirk, whose 
claim to recollection is that he was the fore- 
man of the jury that tried Effie Deans. 
Among those who do not appear under 
their names are Nathan the Wise, the hero 





of Lessing’s famous drama; Fielding’s 
Amelia, and the Amelia of Thackeray’s 
‘Vanity Fair’; Capt. Costigan; Celestina, 
the famous or infamous heroine of the 
longest play in the world; Mosenthal’s 
Deborah, or Leah, the name bestowed on 
the character in the English version ; Phi- 
lippe van Artevelde; Cherubin; Almaviva, 
in ‘ Le Barbier de Seville’ and ‘ Le Mariage 
de Figaro’; Dorante or Silvia, or any cha- 
racter in‘ Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard’; 
Arlequin or Harlequin, or any of his asso- 
ciates in the ‘ Commedia dell’ Arte,’ and in 
the works of Marivaux, Lesage, Piron, 
Regnard, Florian, &c. 

More singular than the names omitted are 
some of those that appear. Almaviva is 
thus mentioned as the hero of Holcroft’s 
wretched adaptation, ‘The Follies of a 
Day,’ but nothing is said about the work 
being a translation, nor is any reference 
under the head of ‘‘ Almaviva’”’ made to the 
part he plays in the operas founded by 
Rossini and others upon the original dramas 
of which he is the hero. Under the head 
of ‘‘Charlotte” we have references to Lillo’s 
‘ Fatal Curiosity,’ to Fielding’s ‘Mock 
Doctor’ and Moliére’s ‘Le Médecin malgré 
Lui,’ to Bickerstaff’s ‘The Hypocrite,’ to 
Townley’s ‘High Life Below Stairs,’ to 
‘Oliver Twist,’ and to ‘The Stranger,’ by 
Benjamin Thompson. That the piece last 
named is by Kotzebue is not mentioned, and 
the Charlotte of Goethe is also overlooked. 
Under the head ‘“ Macaire”’ there are re- 
ferences to ‘Le Chien de Montargis’ and 
‘Le Chien d’Aubry,’ but of Robert 
Macaire all that is said is that the name is 
‘‘a cant name for a Frenchman.” Under 
the name ‘ Robert’? we have information 
which is more extensive, but more mislead- 
ing. Robert Macaire is there described as 
‘‘A bluff, free-living libertine. His accom- 
plice is Bertrand, a simpleton and a villain 
(Daumier, ‘L’Auberge des Adrets’).”” Now 
Daumier is not the author of ‘L’Auberge 
des Adrets,’ which is a melo-drama of Ben- 
jamin Antier, Saint-Amand, and Polyanthe, 
in which Frédérick Lemaitre obtained in 
1823, at the Ambigu Comique, a success so 
conspicuous and curable that eleven years 
later a continuation, entitled ‘Robert Ma- 
caire,’ which bore the name of Lemaitre as 
author, but was, in fact, by Antier, Saint- 
Amand, and Maurice Allroy, the editor of 
La Paroisse, a religious newspaper, was 
produced at the Folies Dramatiques. 
Daumier then published his sketches en- 
titled ‘Les Cent et un Robert Macaire,’ 
which gave the character a wide application, 
and led Dr. Brewer into supposing him a 
dramatist instead of a draughtsman. While 
dealing with Macaire, it seems worth while 
mentioning that Dr. Brewer is apparently 
unaware that the story of the murder of 
Aubry by Macaire, to which he fixes the 
date 1371, is found in a chanson de geste of 
the twelfth century, the true title of which 
is ‘La Reine Sibile.’ Macaire, a relative of 
the traitor Ganelon, commences his misdeeds 
by making love to Blanchefleur, the queen 
of Charlemagne, and, when rejected by her, 
revenges himself by placing a dwarf in her 
bed. The story then progresses as in the 
drama. Rover, a dissolute young spark, is | 
said to appear in Mrs. Behn’s comedy of | 
‘The Rover.’ No character of the name of | 
Rover is found in either of the two parts of | 





the play so named; Willmore is in both 
the name of the hero. Rover, on the other 
hand, is not mentioned as the hero of 
O’Keefe’s clever comedy of ‘ Wild Oats.’ 
Mab is said to be ‘“‘ queen of the fairies, 
according to the mythology of the English 
poets of the fifteenth century.” This is 
news to us, and we should be thankful for a 
few references. Chaucer, in the previous 
century, speaks of Proserpina as the spouse 
of Pluto, who is the “‘ King of Faerie.” 
Alcofribas is said to be “the name by 
which Rabelais was called after he came out 
of the prince’s mouth.” It is the name 
he himself took when he wrote his great 
work, and that he is assumed to have borne 


during the whole of his travels with Panta-' 


gruel. Alcofribas Nasier is the anagram 
of Francois Rabelais, and as such was 
affixed to the early editions of the first two 
books. Under the head ‘ Chillon” we are 
told that the name of the prisoner was Fran- 
cesco di Bonnivard, and learn that Lord Byron 
makes him one of six brothers, of whom 
three were burned at the stake and three 
were imprisoned at Chillon. We are at a 
loss to know why Dr. Brewer Italianizes the 
name of the Genevese patriot Frangois de 
Bonnivard. Of the six brothers Byron ex- 
pressly says :— 

One in fire, and two in field, 

Their belief with blood have seal’d ; 

Dying as their father died, 

For the God their foes denied; 

Three were in a dungeon cast, 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 
Chichi-Vache is said to be mentioned in 
‘The Merchant’s Tale’ of Chaucer; the 
lines which, through a misprint, Dr. Brewer 
misquotes are in ‘L’Envoye de Chaucer,’ 
affixed to ‘The Clerke’s Tale.’ Apropos of 
Cerberus, Cary’s translation of Dante is 
twice misquoted, with the effect of inducing 
a confusion of genders for which neither 
Dante nor his translator is responsible. With 
complete defiance of grammatical rules we 
have ‘Charlies’? given as the plural of 
Charley, and on the same page Ninon de 
Lenclos is advanced as the authority for 
a curious meaning attached to a curious 
phrase, “Le billet qu’a la Chartre.” It 
would be satisfactory to know in which of 
the works or in what portion of the corre- 
spondence of this eminent beauty the phrase 
occurs. Without some aid the task of veri- 
fication is difficult. ‘It’s a far ery to 
Lochaw’”’ has surely more ring of defiance 
in it than there is in the explanation ad- 
vanced, which is to the effect that the posses- 
sions of the Campbells are so extensive “no 
cry or challenge could reach from one end of 
them to the other,” which might be said 
of estates not renowned for their extent. 

Of Machiavelli Dr. Brewer speaks as 
“‘ Niccolo del Machiavelli,” crediting him 
with the authorship of ‘The Prince,’ but 
omitting to mention his ‘ History of Florence,’ 
his plays, his ‘ Asino d’Oro,’ and other works. 
Machiavelli is sometimes styled Niccolo 
di Bernardo dei Machiavelli, and some- 
times Nicolo Machiavelli, as he is called 
in the famous edition of his works of 
1550. ‘* Niccolo del Machiavelli” is pure 
fantasy. Concerning Napoleon III. and 
his nicknames Dr. Brewer obliges us with 
the information that Victor Hugo gave 
him the name of Napoleon the Little, adding, 
‘But the hatred of Hugo to Napoleon 
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was a monomania.” The motto over the 
door of the Abbey of Théléme is said 
to have been ‘ Fucez que vouldras.” Of 


Gargantua it is not said that the name was | 
familiar in fable before it was employed by 


Rabelais. It is probably to the older story, 
and not to the work of Rabelais, that Shak- 
speare refers in ‘As You Like It.’ The 
name Escobar applied to a fox is said to be 
taken from M. Escobar, the probabilist. It 
is derived from the Jesuit priest Pére 
Escobar y Mendoza, a Spanish casuist, in- 
ventor of the theory that purity of intention 
justifies the most outrageous actions. It is 
of him that Boileau says :— 

Si Bourdaloue un peu sévére 

Nous dit: Craignez la volupté ! 

Escobar, lui dit-on, mon pére, 

Nous la permet pour la santé, 

Verbal inaccuracies swarm. With these 
we have not concerned ourselves. How 
serious these are at times may, however, be 
seen from one instance. Under the head 
‘‘Arnolphe” Dr. Brewer quotes from 
‘L’Ecole des Femmes’ a portion of the 
account of the manner in which Agnés has 
been educated :— 

Dans un petit couvent loin de toute pratique 

Je le fis élever selon ma politique 

Cest-a-dire, ordonnant quels soins on emploieroit 

Pour le rendre idiote autant qu'il se pourroit. 
This change of sex, which introduces a 
youth into a convent, gives the whole some- 
thing of the air of a tale from Boccaccio. 
Neither have we dwelt upon such imperfect 
information as is conveyed in the assertion 
that the story of ‘All’s Well that Ends 
Well’ is taken from Painter’s ‘ Gilletta of 
Narbon.’ ‘Giletta of Narbona’ is from 
Painter’s ‘Palace of Pleasure,’ and is a 
translation of the ninth novel of the third 
day of the ‘Decameron.’ If the mention of 
the original source is too much information 
with which to supply the reader, that of 
the title of Painter’s book, which is none 
of the commonest, is at least not super- 
fluous. It is puzzling to conjecture what 
countryman can have been Francais Cza- 
neaux, who is advanced as the author of an 
epic on Joan of Are. 

Among the more important omissions is the 
‘¢Vale ot the White Horse,’ to which refer- 
ence is made in the ‘ Polyolbion,’ a work from 
which Dr. Brewer constantly quotes. ‘“‘ Med- 
menham,” ‘‘ renaissance,” ‘‘ medizevalism,”’ 
are words of which some explanation should 
be afforded in a work like this. We are 
willing, as we stated at the outset, to make 
allowance for the difficulties inseparable 
from a task like that Dr. Brewer has 
attempted, and these rerfiarks may enable 
him to make corrections in a second edition. 
Keen supervision is, however, needed from 
first to last to render the volume as service- 
able as it ought to be. We strongly advise, 
moreover, Dr. Brewer to leave out such re- 
ferences as those to ‘Our Boys’ and the 
‘Bab Ballads,’ and supply in their place the 
hundreds of names belonging to the highest 
literature which are now absent. 








Literary Remains of the late Prof. Theodore 
Goldstiicker. 2 vols. (Allen & Co.) 

Own the 12th of March, 1872, some twenty 

scholars and men of letters, English and 

foreign, assembled in Finchley cemetery to 

pay the last tribute of respect and affec- 

tion to their departed friend Theodore Gold- 








stiicker. After a brief illness, which had 
developed from a cold caught on his way 
home from University College, he had been 
cut off in the prime of his career, and in the 
midst of literary work planned with but small 
regard to the ordinary limits of human 
life. Accepting an invitation from Prof. 
“H. H. Wilson, who was anxious to secure 
the co-operation of the young Sanscritist for 
a new edition of his Sanscrit Dictionary, 
Goldstiicker had settled in London in 1850, 
and, on Prof. Wilson renouncing his original 
design, set to work upon a dictionary of his 
own. Eminently, however, as he was quali- 
fied by his previous course of study for a 
work of this kind, its various instalments as 
they appeared at ever more distant intervals 
showed but too plainly that his desire for tho- 
roughness was outruuning considerations of 
time and space and did not allow of any hope 
that he could accomplish more than one-tenth 
of it; and as he was wont to judge the labours 
of others by the same standard of excellence 
which he himself was striving to attain, he 
was frequently involved in bitter contro- 
versies, which reached their culminating 
point in his ‘ Panini: his Place in Sanskrit 
Literature.’ The only other work of any 
extent of which he published at least the 
greater part is the Sanscrit text of Mad- 
hava’s celebrated compendium of the 
Mimansa philosophy, the ‘Jaiminiyanydya- 
milavistara,’ an edition since completed by 
Prof. Cowell. He had also projected a 
translation of the whole ‘Mahabharata,’ 
a critical edition of Panini, an edition and 
translation of the ‘Smritichandrika,’ and 
other works, chiefly grammatical and philo- 
sophical, for all of which he was constantly 
collecting fresh materials, collating new 
MSS., comparing, indexing, and making 
notes and references. In the midst of this 
literary activity he devoted himself with the 
most conscientious care and rare self-denial 
to the discharge of his professorial duties in 
University College, and, in preference to 
seeking for literary fame in a wider sphere, 
he would—after the manner, unfortunately 
becoming rarer and rarer nowadays, of some 
of the Nestors of Oriental learning on the 
Continent—endeavour to act by personal 
intercourse and example upon those who 
were brought under his more immediate in- 
fluence. ‘Ihe same fastidiousness, the same 
independence of judgment, the same con- 
troversial spirit which guided him in the 
preparation of his larger works, were evinced 
also in the papers which he wrote for the 
Philological and Royal Asiatic Societies. 
Amongst these papers we remember as of 
special interest one on the origin and etymo- 
logy of the Sanscrit numerals, and another on 
the interpretation of the Veda. In the latter 
Goldstiicker strongly advocated the claims 
of the traditional method, as represented 
in Sfiyana’s commentary, and defended his 
position with such incisiveness and dialect- 
ical power, that Profs, Benfey and Roth 
would have been amazed had they been 
present at the meeting. Dr. J. Muir’s 
learned and dispassionate discussion of 
the same question in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., vol. ii., reads, 
when compared with that paper, like 
the judge’s summing-up by the side of 
the ex parte plea of the advocate. When 
Goldstiicker’s executors examined those and 
other essays with a view to their publica- 





tion, they were sorely disappointed on dis- 
covering so many lacune, so many passages 
marked out for reconsideration or treatment 
in greater detail, and they determined to 
exclude these papers from any collective 
reproduction of his contributions to Oriental 
literature. Accordingly, the two volumes of 
‘Literary Remains’ mentioned at the head 
of this notice contain only such articles as 
had in some form or other already been in 
type, and had received the author’s final 
imprimatur. The first volume comprises a 
longer article on the Veda, contributed to 
Knight’s ‘ English Cyclopedia’ (1860), and 
Goldstiicker’s contributions to ‘Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ vols. iv. to x. (written 
between the years 1862 and 1868). Though 
purposely popular in form, they are valu- 
able, and have frequently been quoted and 
-referred to ‘“‘as containing the sum of his 
opinions on many points of Hindu religion, 
philosophy, and literature, on which no 
other record of his views is known to exist.” 
This applies also to the first, second, and 
third articles of the second volume, viz., 
“The Religious Difficulties of India,” ‘‘ The 
Inspired Writings of Hinduism,” and ‘‘ Hindu 
Epic Poetry”; whilst in the article which 
occupies the fourth place in the same volume, 
‘On the Deficiencies in the present Adminis- 
tration of Hindu Law,” he has laid himself 
open tothe same charge of hypercriticism 
that has with more or less justice been 
brought against his other scientific writings. 

The publishers have wisely withheld 
from these volumes all personal and con- 
troversial matter. Death has long since 
soothed the bitter, acrimonious spirit which 
may once have rankled in the minds of 
many of Goldstiicker’s literary opponents. 
It is well that that spirit, and the causes 
which provoked it, should for ever remain 
buried. 

In spite of the limited extent of his pub- 

lished works, Goldstiicker held by uni- 
versal consent a foremost place amongst 
the Sanscrit scholars of his dey. In the 
words of the biographical note prefixed to 
his ‘ Literary Remains,’ 
‘*he has set us a noble example of hard, honest, 
unselfish work in the service of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship ; he should be judged by that work, by the 
influence for good he has exerted, and by the 
high standard of literary morality which he 
strove to establish, and up to which he endea- 
voured to live.” 








The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English 
Verse by Avia. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tnoven the ‘ Odyssey’ has often been trans- 
lated in the last few years, the attempt of 
Avia is not at all superfluous. Her version 
is no more final than other versions; nay, 
by adopting and exaggerating the manner 
of Mr. William Morris, she has given her 
book the stamp of a passing fashion. We 
may return to this point, but let it at once 
be said that Avia’s ‘Odyssey’ has life and 
movement, has what we might be allowed 
to call go” in speaking of work of a dif- 
ferent character. ‘To say this is to say that 
Avia has secured what is absolutely essen- 
tial in Homeric translation, something that 
answers to the “ bright speed” of the 
hexameter. Indeed, there is no other 
rendering which flows with such rapid, if 
somewhat turbulent, force. A translator 





has to conciliate the verdict of scholars and 
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of merely English readers. ‘To do this per- 
fectly is, perhaps, impossible. The demand 
of the scholar can never quite be satisfied, 
for he is familiar with the perfection of the 
original epic. The English reader is more 
easily pleased; he has a right to ask the 
translator at least to add no ornaments of 
his own, and to make the narrative move at 
its own rapid pace. Avia is generally accu- 
rate and scholarly in her interpretation 
even of difficult and disputed passages; her 
verse is full of life; and she does not add 
much more un-Homeric ornament than Mr. 
Worsley. The description of the cave of 
the Nereids, however, in the thirteenth book 
is a miracle of exotic ornament, very pretty, 
and truly un-Homeric. Unluckily, too, in 
the first twenty lines she speaks of ‘‘the woes 
of the sea o’er the rock of his spirit that 
broke,” which is an expression unwarranted 
by the text. The metre selected by Avia 
(one well suited to represent the hexameter) 
is, in essentials, that employed by Mr. 
Morris in ‘Sigurd.’ Here is a passage 
from ‘ Sigurd ’:— 
So he spake ; but a little season nought answered 
Reidmar the wise, 
But turned his face from the treasure, and peered 
with eager eyes 
Endlong the hall and athwart it, as a man may 
chase about 
A ray of the sun of the morning that a naked sword 
throws out. 
In the following lines Avia strictly follows 
this measure (iv. 574) :— 
Then first did we haul the galleys down to the vast 
sea-tide, 
And we set up the masts in the shapely keels, and 
the sails shook wide, 
And we entered up into the ship, and arow sat down 
to the stroke, 
And the sea with the orderly dash of the blades into 
hoar-foam broke. 
But Avia, for the sake of variety, introduces 
many changes into this metre, not always 
with success. She sometimes has a rhyme 
in the middie of each line (i. 326):— 
But the sound of the song divine to an upper 
chamber did rise 
To the child of Icarius’ line, Penelopé passing-wise: 
And down the steep ladder and long of the mansion 
the lady descended, 
Not alone came she to the throng, but by hand- 
maidens twain attended. 
Again, rhymes are sometimes found within 
the lines, as in this sad jingle of the last 
line of all :— 
By covenant-peace made hatred to cease in loving 
accord, 

We shall now quote a passage which 
illustrates the danger of Avia’s search for 
variety of metre, and generally of her manner 
(viii. 497) :— 

And the minstrel smote the lyre, and the song 

burst forth again, 

For now did a God inspire the rush of the glorious 
strain. 

And he sang how the Greeks set fire to the huts of 
their camp on the plain, 

And boarded the galleys, and went all sailing, sailing 
away, 

Save only the heroes that pent in the cavern of 
pine-wood lay 

Round famous Odysseus, right in the midst of a 
Trojan throng; 

For up to their citadel’s height had the Trojans 
haled it along ; 

And there it stood, and still the 


folk talked 


waveringly 

As around it they sat, and the will of the crowd was 
divided in three, 

Or to burst through its timbers with shock of relent- 
less twybill brown, 


Or out to the brow of the rock to drag it, and hurl 
it adown, 
Or to spare it, an offering to be to the Gods, and a 
propitiation : 4 
But the last of the counsels three was to seal the 
fate of the nation. 
The earlier lines of this passage might keep 
closer to the Greek, and there is a touch of 
“there were three ships came sailing by, 
sailing by, sailing by,” in “‘ went all sailing, 
sailing away.” ‘This is less absurd, however, 
than the line in another book which makes 
Odysseus speak of ‘home, sweet home.” 
Again, ‘‘the twybill brown” is Morrisian for 
mA& xaAxy. But Avia may reply that many 
Homeric expressions needed a glossary in 
the time of Aristophanes, and that her terms, 
‘« deathling,” for mortal; ‘“‘town high-pight,” 
for moAw aimyv; “the Wind-ward,” for 
ZHolus ; ‘‘ the wight,” for people in general, 
and all the rest of her quaint words, are 
analogous to Homeric words that had grown 
strange by the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. It is probable that the English reader 
will easily pardon her oddities in gratitude 
for her spirited style. And, to make an end, 
for the moment, of fault-finding, we hope 
that in a future edition she may discard such 
jigging lines as 

Or to spare it, an offering to be to the Gods, and a 

propitiation : 
3ut the last of the counsels three was to seal the 
fate of the nation. 


We have, we think, made the most and 
the worst of the faults of Avia. They are 
accidental, not essential; they interfere with 
our enjoyment of her work, but they leave 
very much that is enjoyable. Her ‘Odyssey’ 
is scarcely a safe book to give to an imagi- 
native boy, for he would shout his favourite 
passages about the house as loudly as Walter 
Scott, when a child, shouted ‘ Hardyknute.’ 
The blemishes which we have dwelt on will 
not be much observed in a rapid reading, 
and this version of the ‘Odyssey,’ more than 
any other with which we are acquainted, 
may be read rapidly. As an example we 
may choose the description of the funeral of 
Achilles, in book xxiv. :— 

O blest son of Peleus, Achilles, thou godlike peerless 
one, 

Who didst perish from Argos afar, and around thee 
maddened the fray 

Of Achzan and Trojan slaying to win that glorious 
prey ; 

Sighig teen lay’st as the mighty should lie, with 
the whirlwind of war 

Tossing round thee the dust, and forgattest the rush 
ot thy battle-car. 

So we grappled the livelong day, and we had not 
refrained us then, 

3ut Zeus sent a hurricane stilling the storm of the 
battle of men. 

But when from the fight to the ships we had borne 
thee through desperate toil, 

We laid thee down on a couch, and with steaming 
water and oil 

Cleansed we thy goodly limbs, and we shed full 
many a tear 

Over thee, and their long-flowing hair did the sons 
of Achaia shear. 

And thy mother came up from the waves with the 
deathless Maids of the Sea; 

And the sound of the cry of them rang o’er the sea- 
flood awfully. 

And on all the Achwans came there a shudder of 
mighty dread : 

Upstarted they all, and now to the hollow ships 
had they fled ; 

sut a hero withheld them, in manifold ancient 

wisdom wise, 

Nestor, whose counsel aforetime seemed ever the 
best in their eyes: 

And his voice of good cheer pealed far through the 





storm of the trampling and cries: 





“ Refrain you, ye Argives, ye sonsof Achaia, forbear 
to flee! 

Lec, his mother comes up from the waves with the 
deathless Maids of the Sea, 

To the great death-greeting of him who is passing 
gloriously.” 

Then ceased the fear of the mighty-hearted Achzan 
men. 

And the hoar Sea-ancient’s daughters gathered 
around thee then 

Mourning with wails heart-piercing, and wrapped 
thee in raiment divine : 

And there moaned an answering dirge from the 
sweet-voiced Muses nine: 

And there hadst thou seen no face ofan Argive but 
streamed with tears, 

So enthralling the clear-ringing voice of the Muses 
thrilled through our ears. 

Night and day we bewailed thee for seven days 
and ten, 

Both deathless Heaven -abiders and deathling 
children of men. 

On the eighteenth day to the fire we gave thee, and 
round thy bier 

Slew many a fatling sheep, and many a wreath- 
horned steer : 

Thou wast burnt in the robes of the Gods, with 
ointment around thee streaming, 

And amber honey, while heroes in battle-harness 
gleaming, 

Footmen and horsemen, clashed as the wavering 
flames shot high, 

And the thunder-roar of a countless host rolled up 
to the sky. 

There is still one objection to make to 
Avia’s ‘Odyssey.’ She should rewrite her 
song of the Sirens. In this passage Chapman 
reaches his highest excellence, while Avia 
falls far below her lowest attainment. We 
may first borrow a literal rendering from the 
last prose translation :— 

‘‘Hither, come hither, renowned Odysseus, 
great glory of the Achzans, and stay thy barque 
that thou may’st listen to the voice of us twain. 
For none hath ever driven by this way in his 
black ship, till he hath heard from our lips the 
voice sweet as the honeycomb, and had joy 
thereof, and gone on his way the wiser. For lo, 
we know all things, all the travail that the 
Argives and Trojans bore, by the gods’ designs, 
yea, and we know all that shall hereafter be 
upon the fruitful earth.” 

Here is Avia’s rendering :— 

O come hither, and bring thy ship to the strand, 

O Hero and King of Achaia-land, 

For never was wight that sped onward his flight by 
the Siren-band : 

But he heareth our voices heart-thrilling uprise, 
And his spirit rejoiceth, his soul is made wise, 
And he leaveth our shore made rich with our lore as 

with treasures of price. 

For we know all the story of Troy's long pain, 

Of the God-given glory of slayers and slain, 

Yea, we know it, and all hidden things that befall 
on the wide earth-plain. 

The passage has a jigging sound, and the 

‘‘Siren-band”’ is a remarkable translation 

of ‘‘the Sirens twain.” And why should 

pedlynpvv ora. be ‘ voices heart-thrilling” ? 

To compare any translation with the 
original is to be disenchanted. But Avia’s 
‘Odyssey,’ in spite of countless false notes, 
has such natural brightness, earnestness, 
and vigour—she is, after all, so truly in- 
spired by the ‘Odyssey ’—that the reader will 
make haste to lay the Greek text by, and to 
study in her book a new and most attractive 
poem, the old and perfect romance as it 
appears after passing through the atmo- 
sphere of a modern temperament. At her 
best Avia is, perhaps, better than any other 
translator; at her worst, her faults are 
pardonable, because they come from a con- 
scientious though mistaken effort after 
variety and colour. Her volume, too, is 





a very handsome and well-printed quarto, 
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which will find favour in the eyes of the 
bibliophile. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Countess Daphne. By Rita. 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Martha and Mary. 
& Co.) 

Lord Garlford’s Freak. By J. B. Baynard. 
3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Captain Haverty's Wooing. By Frank Trol- 
lope. 3 vols. (Skeet.) 

El Dorado. By Alfred Leigh. 2 vols. 
(Remington & Co.) 


In ‘ Countess Daphne’ the author of ‘ Vivi- 
enne’ has given a love story pure and 
simple. It is written with considerable 
skill, and the notion of introducing a couple 
of violins as narrators of the story, and 
heading the chapters with musical passages 
alternately with specimens of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s alliterative verse, lends an air of 
originality to a tale that has not, perhaps, 
a great deal of positive merit. ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ in prose with modern accessories 
might become rather surfeiting; it is the 
best proof of skill that, in fact, one can read 
through two volumes of it. The third is 
occupied with slighter, or, at any rate, 
shorter stories. On the whole, the literary 
style is good, though the simplicity of the 
dialogue sometimes verges on imbecility, 
and, with all her care, the author occa- 
sionally, like her sisters, finds grammar a 
rock to split on: ‘‘It is so useless for one 
like I am to try anything great.’ To try to 
write correctly would be an effort which 
would be fatal to most lady novelists. 

The author of ‘Martha and Mary’ shows 
a good deal of natural ability, but a great 
want of judgment, balance, and educated 
taste. She has adopted the dirty, untidy, 
and ignorant but passionate heroine, who 
has become so common since Miss Broughton 
found a host of imitators, and she shows no 
originality in her other characters or in her 
story. Her ability, such as it is, appears 
in the vigour with which she puts her scenes 
before the reader. The heroine is one of 
the two daughters of a Baptist minister in 
a northern town, and the author presents 
the details of a commonplace, unlovely life 
with a vividness which says much for her 
powers of memory and observation. The 
story is clumsy. The heroine marries an 
impostor who has succeeded in getting a 
property without one-hundredth part of the 
Tichborne claimant’s chances in his favour. 
He deserts her, and what are taken to be 
his mangled remains are brought home to 
her after a railway accident, and identified 
by a great-coat and a card-case. When she 
has been married a year or soto her affinity, 
an insufferable, ill-bred doctor, the impostor 
suddenly turns up again, having, it ap- 
pears, for some inexplicable reason, changed 
great-coats with a man in the train. All 
this is quite ridiculous, but the author is 
so much taken up with passion and mag- 
netic attraction and such-like nonsense, that 
all other nonsense seems to pass with her 
for sense. The book is another instance 
of the unimaginativeness of the novelists 
—especially the lady novelists—of the day. 
The author’s craving for realism is so great 
that she makes her heroine liken her im- 
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petuous playing upon the pianoforte to “the 
hurrying crowds in Mid-Lothian.” 

Lord Garlford’s freak is the not very 
extraordinary one of driving a coach. The 
author, however, considers it sufficiently 
remarkable to make it the foundation stone 
of a rambling story which extends to three 
volumes. With the exception of the long 
descriptions of the beauties of Davenstone, 
which read like adaptations of some county 
guide-book, the story is like nothing in life. 
“The lord,” as he is grotesquely called 
throughout the book, causes a great deal of 
distress to the family of the mayor of Daven- 
stone by marrying one of his daughters under 
a false name; and the usual retirement of 
the heroine to the society of an old nurse, 
and the usual experiments on her health by 
means of low diet and harrowed feelings, 
lead up to her final happiness. When any 
character is attempted the result is farcical ; 
the grammar is odd; and, on the whole, the 
book is only not dull because of the un- 
conscious folly which pervades it. 

There is nothing remarkable about ‘Cap- 
tain Haverty’s Wooing’ except the style of 
the narrative. Take the following sen- 
tence :— 

‘‘Nor had he paused many seconds when he 
heard a suppressed voice behind the wall, as of 
a man speaking to a dog to keep it quiet, and 
then hurry off, to get before the captain and 
himself again, which a sudden, sharp turn in the 
footpath enabled him to do the more readily.” 
Who hurried off, and who got before whom, 
is the sort of riddle our author delights in 
propounding. That the novel has been 
written in a tremendous hurry is evident, 
not only from such gems of style as the 
foregoing, but from the numberless small 
slips in common matters which might have 
been avoided. The hero (an Irishman, by 
the way) belongs to a Highland regiment, 
which sometimes appears as the 93rd, but 
is also called the 78th. The position of a 
soldier servant is evidently a mystery to the 
author. The Victoria Cross is described as 
a ‘ gold medal,” &c. 

Edward Claridas, the hero of Mr. Leigh’s 
new novel, loves Constance Vivian, and is 
beloved by Gertrude Renetta. Edward is 
a poet of tremendous powers; Constance is 
a gorgeous woman, with the possibilities of 
a heart and a habit of flirtation; Gertrude 
is a blind person with a genius for music. 
Gertrude dies; then Edward dies; then 
Constance becomes sublime, and is painted 
as the principal figure in an immortal pic- 
ture. Edward, having carefully finished his 
epic (in a most noble and romantic manner), 
is recognized in Mr. Leigh’s last pages as a 
great poet by the select spirits of the present 
age; a few copies of verses by him—all 
those, it is presumed, that had the hard fate 
of rejection by the magazine editors of his 
epoch—accompany the story of his apo- 
theosis, but do not excite in the reader any 
desire to read the epic. If it be added that 
the tone of ‘El Dorado’ is serious, the 
diction eloquent, the morality perfervid, and 
the value ni/, enough will have been said 
of it. 








HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Old Glasgow : the Place and the People. By 
Andrew Macgeorge. (Blackie & Son.)—Since 
the appearance of Dr. Gordon’s ‘ Glasghu Facies’ 
(see Atheneum, No. 2347), fresh materials have 





been presented for the history of the city of St. 
Mungo in the ‘ Liber Protocollorum,’ and in the 
‘ Extracts ’ issued by the Scottish Burgh Records 
Society. Besides, the work first referred to, 
although extensive, valuable, and interesting, 
had the disadvantage of being a patchwork in 
which the seams were somewhat too plainly 
visible, and the field still remained open for a 
full and accurate history. Unfortunately, the 
author of ‘ Old Glasgow’ has set before himself 
a lesser task than this, and has attempted 
nothing more than a ‘‘systematic” and 
** popular” outline of the early history of the 
city. In the former respect at least it is a 
decided success. The work, beautifully printed 
and well illustrated, extends over three hundred 
and twenty-eight large quarto pages, and is 
written by one competent to make independent 
investigation. But, strange to say, of this able 
and original sketch a large portion has only a 
conjectural relation to the city; bridges are 
erected over chasms in the history of the burgh, 
and these bridges are sometimes formed of 
material that, far from being local, is not even 
Scottish, e.g., in the essays on bondmen, the 
vernacular, pageants, and prices. In particular, 
although Mr. Macgeorge writes accurately and 
well on Kentigern and the early period of 
Scottish history, too much force and space 
have been spent on the subjects of the first 
sixty pages. By the way, it is surely a great 
stretch of imagination to discover that the 
city took its name (‘‘ the beloved green place”) 
‘*¢ from the spot where Kentigern and Columba 
met, and where the first church was erected,” 
because, even were Jocelyn’s story regarding 
Columba’s visit to Kentigern true, there is 
nothing specific in the name to mark the 
memory of the event. Although neatly ar- 
ranged, the work contains too much disquisition 
to prevent its being reckoned rather dull by 
the ‘‘ordinary reader.” The author, indeed, 
sometimes seems to consider picturesqueness 
asin. For instance, in the section entitled 
‘* Ecclesiastical History,” which is one of the 
best executed and most interesting draughts in 
the volume, it was unfair to make only a bald 
reference to the story of Mr. Andrew Birkmyre, 
who, when ordered by the official of the diocese 
to leave the consistory as an excommunicated 
person, declared, ‘‘It sall pas zour power to 
fessyn my feyt ; ze ar parcial ; ze dow nocht to 
fessyn a scheip hede,” and uttered another 
phrase more emphatically contemptuous than 
elegant. The chapter on the growth of the 
city’s commerce, a subject which of all others 
we expected to find fully treated, is a little 
meagre. But if Mr. Macgeorge has not done the 
very best that could be done, he has certainly 
laid down excellent lines for the future his- 
torian. 

The Registers of the Parish of St. Colwmb 
Major, Cornwall. Edited by Arthur J. Jewers, 
F.S.A. Part I. (Hamilton,-Adams & Co.)— 
The registers of the parish of St. Columb Major, 
Cornwall, from 1539 to 1780, are estimated to fill 
a volume of 250 pages, closely printed in double 
columns, and Part I., containing the baptisms 
from 1540 to 1610, has just found an editor and 
publishers. To the general reader they are a 
dry list of names of people whom he never heard 
of before, and the only remark which will be 
suggested by a casual glance is the large propor- 
tion of children described as base-born. Out 
of thirty-nine baptisms in 1601, seven were 
bastards, and the same number is recorded in 
1606 out of a total of forty-seven children born 
in the parish. No one disputes the value of 
parish registers for the purposes of genealogy 
and local history, and it is notorious that in the 
last century parechial records were shamefully 
neglected by their custodians, but to print 
wholesale the registers of every obscure country 
parish is surely an error in the opposite direc- 
tion; and this remark is provoked by the 
announcement that the publishers of the 
registers of St. Columb Major have ‘several 
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other equally interesting parish registers ready for 
press,” and that ‘‘the continuance of the series 
depends upon the success of the present under- 
taking.” It is very desirable that parish registers 
should be protected from the risk of destruc- 
tion, but there are other means of ensuring 
their preservation than by printing them in ex- 
tenso. Literature is only concerned in them when 
they contain matters of general and public im- 
portance ; and when they are purely of local 
interest, and cannot command a. sufficient 
number of local purchasers to justify their pub- 
lication, we must protest against the multiplica- 
tion of books which are emphatically ‘‘no 
books.” 

The List of the Members of Oliver Cromwell's 
last Parliament, which was summoned to meet 
at Westminster on September 17th, 1656, is so im- 
perfect in the Parliamentary Return of Members 
of Parliament, 1213-1702, that Mr. Edward Hail- 
stone has been induced to reprint a scarce tract 
in his possession entitled ‘‘ A Perfect List of the 
Names of the several Persons returned to serve 
in this Parliament, 1656, for the several Counties 
and Corporations within the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Domi- 
nions thereto belonging. Printed by Tho. New- 
comb, dwelling in Thames Street over against 
Bainard’s Castle, 1656.” This List was pub- 
lished by authority at the commencement of the 
session of 1656, and was used by Browne Willis 
in his ‘ Notitia Parliamentaria,’ so that it is 
difficult to understand why the editor of the 
Blue-book was contented to print e list of more 
blanks than names. The historical importance 
of the ‘‘ Perfect List” consists in the proof that 
both of Oliver Cromwell’s Parliaments anticipated 
the results of modern legislation in disfranchising 
small boroughs, increasing the representation of 
counties, and summoning members from Scot- 
land and Ireland. Scotland sent twenty-five 
members to the Parliament of 1656, and Ireland 
sent twenty-eight. Richard Cromwell’s Par- 
liament of 1659 was summoned on the old 
system of election so far as England was con- 
cerned, for only two members were returned 
by each county, and the electoral rights of the 
small boroughs were restored. It would be in- 
teresting to know what members were returned 
from Scotland and Ireland in 1659, and as the 
Blue-book contains no information on this point 
beyond the fact that ‘‘no returns have been 
found,” it is to be hoped that the shortcomings 
of the modern official list will provoke some 
public-spirited collector to follow the track of 
Mr. Hailstone, and to print a contemporary 
“Perfect List” of the Parliament of 1659. 

There is not much literary interest in the 
recently issued Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to Inquire into Municipal Corporations not 
subject to the Municipal Corporations Acts, Part I. 
(C. 2490). The appendix contains special reports 
upon eighty-eight corporations. Taking up the 
information given by the Commission of 1835, 
these reports carry on the analysis of the muni- 
cipal institutions to the present day. It would 
not have taken much more time, or have cost 
much more money, to have obtained a little 
extra information on some of the non-political 
heads of the reports. We have before now 
| ace out occasions when the labours of a 

yal Commission might with little difficulty be 
turned to some importance for the historian. 
And in spite of the strictly political lines by 
which they are guided, it is well known that the 
old Municipai Reports and the Charity Commis- 
sion Reports have yielded rich materials for the 
student. In the present reports the elections 
and duties of the portreeve and other officers, 
the peculiar allotments of corporation lands, the 
jurisdiction and functions of various local courts, 
are all of great interest. The ‘‘ Moat Hill” of 
Bishop’s Castle in Salop is undoubtedly a “ Moot- 
hill.” The division of some of the lands of 
Langharne in Carmarthenshire into “‘ sixteens ” 
may, perhaps, take us back to the old assembly 
of ‘‘sixteens” to be met with in Germany, 





when each member of the assembly possessed 
a certain equal portion of land called the six- 
teens. The constables of Alnwick possess, in 
lieu of money payment, a piece of land called 
‘*Curran’s Mead,” a mode of payment which 
the officers of the primitive village community 
were accustomed to. These and many other 
such notes may be gleaned from the Report, but 
they have to be picked out of surroundings 
which have not much interest to the historical 
student. 

‘* Tt may be true,” said the Welshman in the 
old comedy, ‘‘ but it is very impossible”; and 
this verdict we feel constrained to pronounce 
upon a German book sent to us by Messrs. 
Duncker & Humblot, of Leipzig (London, Nutt), 
Caroline von Linsingen: die Gattin eines eng- 
lischen Prinzen. The book is prefaced by some 
essays from the pen of the late Baron Karl von 
Reichenbach, the discoverer of Od force, if, in- 
deed, the discovery was ever made. He intro- 
duces a number of letters written by this Caro- 
line von Linsingen to her son-in-law, in which 
she relates how, in the year 1790, she became 
acquainted with William IV., then Duke of 
Clarence, in Hanover; how he wooed and won her, 
and secretly married her in 1791 ; how a divorce 
was effected some time in 1792 ; how she adored 
the prince, and thought him the embodiment of 
all that was noble, exalted, virtuous, and deli- 
cate-minded. Baron von Reichenbach having 
died before he could present these papers, to 
which he attached a great value, to the world, 
an anonymous person has now fulfilled the office 
for him. Supposing the whole matter not to be 
an exceedingly foolish and purposeless forgery, 
great blame attaches to the editor, who seems 
not to have investigated the matter he thus lays 
before the public in the smallest degree, but 
appears to have considered that what was written 
must be true. And if a forgery, it is certainly 
astupid one. Even if the Royal Marriage Act 
would not have rendered any presumed marriage 
ceremony an empty form, and made a divorce 
such as is mentioned in these pages quite im- 
possible, the fact that the Duke of Clarence was 
in England in the years and at the time named 
is certainly an awkward obstacle to surmount. 
The letters themselves are written in the spirit 
of insipid sentimentality that was peculiar to the 
Germany of last century. The editor goes into 
raptures over them, and also over the virtues 
and charms of William 1V. Finally, he pro- 
tests against the not unnatural imputation of 
raking up an old scandal, and avers that his sole 
motive for this publication has been to present 
the world with the self-drawn portrait of a noble 
and suffering soul. But before we can be thus 
grateful we must learn whether such a soul 
really ever existed as Caroline von Linsingen. 
Moreover, at the very best, and supposing the 
whole matter had been true, what is the gain to 
the world in the addition of another item to the 
chronique scandaleuse of the house of Hanover? 

Messrs. Hachette & Co. send us Un Erudit: 
Lettres extraites de la Correspondance de Huet, 
par ©. Henry. The author of the ‘Demon- 
stratio Evangelica’ is known to every one who 
has any knowledge of the literature of the 
seventeenth century as one of the best speci- 
mens, in every way, of the learned clergy of 
the time when clergymen were most learned. 
Like many of his brethren, the Bishop of 
Avranches was a man of the world as well as 
a man of God, and, at any rate in the earlier 
part of his life, he found time to mix a good 
deal in society and to become the intimate 
friend of many of the learned ladies of the time. 
His autobiography appeared in his lifetime, and 
the then inevitable volume of ‘‘ Ana” came out 
soon after the death which, in 1721, closed his 
long life. But an immense mass of letters 
addressed to him by most of the more celebrated 
of his countrymen and countrywomen has 
remained hitherto unpublished, or published 
only in such selections as it has seemed good to 
specialists to make for the elucidation of their 





several subjects. The MS. itself is in England, 
being now the property of Lord Ashburnham. 
But before it passed into Lord Ashburnham’s. 
possession a copy, not entirely but nearly com- 
plete, had been made by M. Lechaudé d’Anisy. 
This copy is in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and it is from it that M. Henry has made his 
selection. The list of names is sufticiently im- 
posing, including as it does Madame de la Fayette, 
Madame de Tilly, Madame Dacier, Bossuet, 
Fléchier, and Fénelon. The abstract of the 
original correspondence given at the end in- 
cludes other things which would certainly not 
have been uninteresting. There is, for instance 
(though it does not seem that M. d’Anisy copied 
it), a body of some three hundred letters from 
the Duc de Montausier, covering a space of 
thirty years. There are many from Madame 
de Montespan and a few from Madame de la 
Vallitre ; there is even a mysterious fragment 
from Christina of Sweden. Ménage is repre- 
sented by a correspondence nearly as voluminous 
as that of M. de Montausier, and dealing ap- 
parently with every conceivable subject, from 
circumcision to epigrams, and from the etymo- 
logy of the word ‘‘mouiller” to the royal 
rebukes which the Cardinal de Bouillon drew 
down on his head by playing at basset. Some 
of these have indeed, as has been said, appeared 
elsewhere, and M. Henry now gives a fresh 
instalment. Were it not that the copy of 
Lechaudé d’Anisy is apparently itself incomplete, 
it might seem that in the present season of 
reprints in France the whole correspondence 
might not unreasonably claim to appear. Of 
this instalment the letters of Madame de la 
Fayette and of Bossuet form the greater part, 
and are the most interesting. The first, as M. 
Henry claims for them with just pride, settle 
the question—do many people, we wonder, know 
that it has been raised ?—of the authorship of 
‘Zaide,’ a short romance by Madame de la 
Fayette, which is not unworthy of the attention 
of any one who should take upon him to write 
a new history of fiction, with the aid of the 
additional light thrown on the subject since 
Dunlop’s time by the advance of criticism and 
the progress of literary inquiry. They do more 
than this, for they illustrate a very charming 
personality, that of Madame de la Fayette her- 
self, the most intellectually gifted, perhaps, and 
not the least attractive in other ways, of the 
better class of seventeenth century précieuses. 
No one who reads them can fail to taste the 
flavour which made Madame de la Fayette the 
chosen goddess of La Rochefoucauld’s worship— 
a worship, be it remembered, of a strictly correct 
kind. Bossuet’s letters are tell-tale in the same 
way. The great coutroversialist’s minute atten- 
tion to trifles which interest him—he is very 
anxious to know whether in using the English 
proper name Henry a French writer should say 
‘de Henry” or “‘ d’Henry”—appears strikingly 
in them, and not less his superb contempt for 
things—it may be not at all trifling—which did 
not interest him. It is delightful to any one 
who takes an interest in human nature to find 
Bossuet—even Bossuet—thus giving his opinion 
of Descartes, on whom Huet had been writing. 
Descartes, says the Eagle of Meaux, has written 
a great many things contrary to religion, and 
he hopes Huet has spared him (Bossuet) the 
trouble of referring to them by refuting them 
once for all. But Descartes has said some very 
true things too, and though other people, such 
as Plato, Anselm, and Aquinas, had said them 
much better, still there is no need to find fault 
with them merely becaise they are Descartes’. 
As for his physical speculations, ‘* Je croirois un 
peu au-dessous du caractére d’évéque de prendre 
parti sérieusement sur de telles choses.” The 
irony of this opinion of a great rhetorician on 
a great philosopher could hardly be of a finer 
or more delicious flavour. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Grant’s (Rev. W.) Christ our Hope, and other Sermons, 
with Biographical Sketch by D. Maclagan, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Household Library of Exposition: The Life of David as 
Reflected in his Psalms, by A. Maclaren, 12mo. 3/6 cl.; 
Adam, Noah, and Abraham, Readings in the Book of 
Genesis, by J. Parker, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Keble’s (Rev. J.) Sermons for the Christian Year: Vol. 2, 
Sermons preached on various Occasions, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Old Testament, with a Brief Commentary: Vol. 4, Pro- 
phetical Books, Isaiah to Malachi, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. Max Miiller: Vol. 4, 
The Zend-Avesta, Part 1, The Vendidad, translated by 
J. Darmsteter, 8vo. 10/6 cl.; Vol. 5, Pahlavi Texts, trans- 
lated by E. W. West, Part 1, The Bundahis, &c., 8vo. 
12/6 cl.; Vol. 7, The Institutes of Vishnu, translated by 
J. Jolly, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

St. Augustine’s Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, with Acts of 
the Council of Orange, with an Introduction by W. 
Bright, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Law, 
Holland’s (T. E.) Elements of Jurisprudence, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Rumsey’s (A.) Moohummudan Law of Inheritance, &., 12/ 


Poetry and the Drama, 
Hase’s (Dr. K.) Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas, trans- 
lated by A. W. Jackson, 8vo. 9/ cl. 


History and Biography. 

Cabinet of Biography: Prince Albert, a Biography, by J.C. 
Watt; Great Scholars, Buchanan, Bentley, Porson 
Parr, and others, by H. J. Nicoll, cr. 8vo. 2/6 each, cl. 

Legge (John), Memorials of, by James Legge, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

‘Quaker Anecdotes, edited by R. Pike, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Somerville (A.), D.D., an Autobiography, edited by the Rev. 
W. Graham, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Geography. 

Browning's (F. G.) Fighting and Farming in South Africa, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Johnston’s (K.) Physical, Historical, Political, and Descrip- 
tive Geography, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Philology. 

Bibliotheca Classica: Sophocles, with English Notes, Vol. 2, 
edited by F. A. Paley, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Herodotus, Selections from, with Introduction by W. W. 
Merry, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Science, 

Legg (J. W.) On the Bile, Jaundice, and Bilious Diseases, 
roy. 8vo. 25/ cl. 

Lucas’s (J. C.) Elements of Indian Hygiene, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Luff’s (A. P.) Introduction to the Study of Chemistry, 
cer. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Wilson’s (G.) Healthy Lifeand Healthy Dwellings, 5/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Baker’s (J. R.) Tom’s Heathen, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Baynard’s (J. B.) Lord Garlford’s Freak, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 

Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series: London, Past and 
Present, a Reading Book for Elementary Schools, 2/ cl. 

‘Convict Life, by a Ticket-of-Leave Man, cheap edition, 2/ cl. 

Daudet’s (A.) Kings in Exile, trans. by E. Clavequin, 3 vols. 
cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Leigh’s (A.) El Dorado, a Novel, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 14/ cl. 

O’Reilly’s (Mrs. R.) Sussex Stories, 3 vois. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Randall’s (A.) Harrington’s Fortunes, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Smith's (M. de Vere) Eveline, or the Mystery of Love, 7/6 cl. 

‘Trollope’s (A.) Linda Tressel, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

‘Trollope’s (A.) Nina Balatka, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

‘Two Little Wooden Shoes, by Ouida, cheap edition, 2/ bds. 

Walker's (A. L.) Hollywood, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 








THE LIFE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Hollingbury Copse, Brighton, April 3, 1880, 

Unver the title of ‘Contributions towards 
a Life of Shakspeare,’ it is possible, health, 
strength, and inclination permitting, that I may 
some day commence a series of folio volumes in 
which I should hope to fully investigate the truth 
or probability of every recorded incident in the 
personal and literary history of the great drama- 
tist, and to include a vast mass of correlative 
information, the accumulation of many years’ 
researches, the whole to be copiously illustrated 
with wood engravings and fac-similes. Amongst 
the latter would be fac-similes of every known 
contemporary document in which the name of 
the poet appears. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the 
compilation of a satisfactory life of Shakspeare 
is an impossibility. A biography without corre- 
spondence, without details of conversation, and 
without any full contemporary delineations of 
character, must necessarily be fragmentary. 
There is, however, more to be learned respecting 
the history of the poet’s career than many people 
would imagine, and some new facts and much 
that is suggestive that have not yet been pub- 
lished. Moreover, a new and most interesting 
source of information has just unexpectedly 
opened, and this circumstance has tended more 
than anything else to overcome my increasing 
reluctance to encounter the worries of publica- 
tion. Researches, at least in my case, not 
energetically carried on if there is no ultimate 





view of some use being made of the results. A 
part of my scheme would include minute details 
respecting the condition of Stratford-on-Avon 
in the time of the poet, and generally, as was 
stated when I projected a similar work in 1874, 
to give notices of his surroundings, that is to 
say, amongst others, of the members of his 
family, the persons with whom he associated, 
the books he used, the stage on which he acted, 
the estates he purchased, the houses and towns 
in which he resided, and the country through 
which he travelled. The consideration of these 
and similar topics will not be without its bio- 
graphical value. It will bring us nearer to a 
knowledge of Shakspeare’s personality if we can 
form even an approximate idea of the condition 
of England and its people in his own day, the 
sort of places in which he lived, how he made 
his fortune, the occupations and social positions 
of his relatives and friends, the nature of the 
ancient stage, and the usages of contemporary 
domestic life. 

The numerous traditions respecting the great 
dramatist have never been minutely investigated. 
It is astonishing how long personal traditions 
lingered in the provinces before the newspaper 
age, and any that can be traced even so far back 
as the last century deserve careful examination. 
There are many that are sheer inventions, others 
extremely doubtful, but some that can be par- 
tially authenticated. In this department of the 
biography I have had the advantage of a close 
friendship and numerous discussions on the 
subject with the late R. B. Wheler and W. O. 
Hunt, of Stratford-on-Avon, the last links of 
the traditional period. All genuine oral tradi- 
tions have now expired, but unfortunately a 
considerable number of similar stories have 
been unblushingly fabricated in even recent 
years. The assurance with which these have 
been uttered would be amusing were it not so 
mischievous. 

Charles Dickens, in one of his hasty letters, 
writes thus :—‘‘ The life of Shakspeare is a fine 
mystery, and I tremble every day lest something 
should come up.” Now, if I thought that there 
were even a remote chance of a revelation that 
would exhibit Shakspeare in the light of one 
who could in any fairness be termed a bad man, 
my inquisitive researches would not be con- 
tinued. But there is too abundant favourable 
evidence of his general character to render such 
a contingency possible. That he was wild,in 
his youth, that he sometimes drank a little more 
wine than was good for him, and that he occa- 
sionally flirted with the young ladies at the 
Bankside more freely than Mrs. Shakspeare at 
Stratford-on-Avon would have approved of, 
may be conceded by those who do not consider 
it requisite to assume that the greatest of poets 
must necessarily be the greatest of saints. But 
that he deliberately would either have ruined 
the character of another, or betrayed the domestic 
confidence of a friend or host, is too inconsistent 
with the contemporary opinions of his character 
to be at all credible. With the exception of a 
tale that is a palpable fabrication, the Davenant 
story is the only recorded one respecting Shak- 
speare which, if true, would really involve an 
accusation of criminality ; but so difficult is it 
to eradicate scandal, however baseless, that the 
tale has been accepted as truthful for many 
generations and by even recent writers. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar satisfaction that, after 
the lapse of nearly three centuries, I can an- 
nounce the discovery of contemporary evidences 
which prove decisively that there is not a word 
of truth in the libel. 

The first volume of the projected series could 
not be completed at the earliest before the 
summer of next year. I do not intend to receive 
subscribers’ names, as the work will not be so 
published. If it ever appear, it will be obtain- 
able only through a special London agent, and 
the impression will be extremely limited. This 
preliminary announcement is made in the hope 
of ascertaining whether there is sufficient inte- 





rest taken in the subject to encourage the com- 
mencement of so large and costly an undertaking. 
J. QO. Haiiwe..-Pxiiurers. 








A TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY FOR LONDON. 
5, Minford Gardens, W., April 7, 1880. 

Writ you allow me to draw the attention of 
your readers to a proposal for the formation of 
a society having for its object the registration 
of the various changes in the past history and 
the present condition of the ‘‘ world of London”? 

The points to be taken up by such a society 
are numerous, but the following are, perhaps, 
some of the most prominent :— 

1. The collection of books, drawings, prints, maps, 
&e., relating to London topography. 2. The collec- 
tion of documents, deeds, &c. (original and copied), 
and of extracts relating to the history of, and asso- 
ciations connected with, places in and around 
London, arranged in an accessible form. 3. The 
collection of information relating to the etymology 
of London place-names, and preparation of a record 
of changes in London nomenclature. 4. The pre- 
paration of maps and plans showing the position of 
public buildings, streets, &c., at various periods. 5. 
The representation of churches and other buildings 
before they are demolished. 6. The preparation 
and publication of a bibliography of London topo- 
graphy. 7. The preparation and publication of an 
index of London drawings, prints, antiquities, 
tokens, &c., in various collections. 8. The publica- 
tion of copies of old London a. 9. The 
publication of documents relating to London. 

The want of some such organization has long 
been felt, and as every day landmarks are swept 
away, often with little present notice and gene- 
rally with total forgetfulness on the morrow, the 
proposed society cannot too soon be brought 
into existence. 

Generals Allan and Baillie, Messrs. Hyde 
Clarke, G. Laurence Gomme, E. Solly, Cor- 
nelius Walford, H. Trueman Wood, and the 
undersigned have formed a Provisional Com- 
mittee for the purpose of receiving the names of 
those who are willing to aid in the formation of 
a Topographical Society for London. As soon 
as a large enough number of names have been 
received to prove that the scheme has popular 
support, it is proposed to call a public meeting 
at which the permanent organization of the 
society can be decided. It is suggested that 
the subscription shall be fixed at one guinea per 
annum. 

The Provisional Committee look forward con- 
fidently to receiving the hearty support of all 
Londoners, and I do not think that their confi- 
dence will be misplaced. I shall be glad to send 
a prospectus to any one who wishes to help on 
the project here announced. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








THE EIKON BASILIKE, 
Iv. 

British Museum, April 2, 1880, 

Mr. Joun B. Mars has forwarded to me a 
prayer (which he copied some seven or eight 
years ago from the original in the Record Office, 
said to be in the handwriting of Charles I.) with 
the request that I would compare it with the 
Eikon Basilike, in order to discover if ible 
similarities of expression and modes of thought. 
It struck me instantly that it might be one of 
the prayers appended to some early copies of the 
Eikon, which are headed ‘‘ Prayers used by his 
Majesty in the time of his sufferings. Delivered 
to Doctor Juxon, Bishop of London, immediately 
before his death.” The first of those prayers 
needed no comparison, being ‘‘the infamous 

lagiarism,” as Milton styles it, from Sir Philip 
Ridney’s ‘Arcadia.’ But on reading the first 
few lines of the second prayer I saw at a glance 
that Mr. Marsh had discovered the actual 
original, with but a few trifling variations, of 
that prayer, a discovery which gives in- 
dubitable authenticity to what has always 
from Milton down to Mr. Pattison, been looked 
upon as part and parcel of the Eikon itself. On 
communicating my identification of the two 
prayers to Mr. Marsh, he very courteously 
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brought me himself a tracing of the beginning 
of the prayer in the Record Office, and showed 
me the reference to the volume of ‘ Domestic 
Papers,’ calendared by Mr. John Bruce under 
the date of February, 1632. In the preface to 
this volume Mr. John Bruce has at pp. xvi and 
xvii printed the prayer at full length, with a few 
remarks which I venture to reproduce as giving 
the opinion of one of the greatest writers on the 
period in question :—‘‘ Of King Charles the in- 
formation scattered throughout the volume is 
especially illustrative of the temper with which 
he carried on the government and the extent to 
which he personally interfered in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. One of the most valuable 
papers in the volume in reference to the king, 
and one which reflects his personal character 
and opinions in a way which will be particularly 
interesting to many people, is a form of daily 
morning or evening prayer, which is wholly in 
the king’s handwriting. I have not been able to 
discover its origin as a separate composition nor to 
find any evidence of its authorship. It does not 
contain any petition for guidance in the exercise 
of kingly duties nor anything else which may be 
regarded as specially applicable to the king’s 
royal condition. It therefore looks to me like 
a fair copy of a prayer intended for general use 
made by the king; but it is observable that, if 
that be the case, his Majesty in writing it adopted 
his own peculiar spelling—a spelling founded on 
the Scottish pronunciation which adhered to 
him throughout his life. The prayer seems to 
have been written on the blank half of a sheet 
of paper, on which was originally inscribed a list 
of the Lent preachers in 1631/2.” I am glad 
to say that Mr. Marsh intends publishing the 
prayer in its two forms in parallel columns, with 
a discussion of its probable bearing on the 
question of the authorship of the Eikon, in the 
columns of the May number of the Antiquary. 

By the kindness of the Vicar of Hillingdon, 
near Uxbridge, I have been favoured with an 
inspection of a copy of the Eikon belonging 
to Hillingdon Church library, which differs 
from any copy I have seen. On the reverse of 
the first leaf are the following verses, headed 

THE MINDE OF THE FRONTISPIECE, 

Before three Kingdoms-Monarch three Crowns lie; 

Of Gold; of Thorn ; of Glory ; bright, but vain ; 

Sharp, yet but light ; eternal to remain : 


O’th World; of Christ ; of Heaven: At’s Foot, Hand, Eye, 
He spurns, accepts, expects. Kneels, yet doth reign. 


A Sun, a Rock, a Palm-tree: (Emblems fit) 

The Sun in Clouds: the Rock in waves o’th Sea: 

The Palm-trees boughs depress’d with weights: Yet see, 

The Sun shines out more bright, the Rock ’s unsplitt : 

Unmov’'d: the Palm-tree flourishes. So HEE. 
Then follows the usual engraving by Marshall ; 
but on the following leaf the title-page is 
printed alternately in red and black type, and 
between the usual motto, ‘“‘ Bona Agere,” and 
the date is a large space, where are printed the 
initials ‘‘C. R.,” for Carolus Rex, surmounted 
by a crown, and underneath a human skull. 
At the foot is the date in red, M.pc. XLVIII. 

Judging from the above facts, I suppose it to 
be one of the earliest copies in existence, and 
— printed by Royston, certainly not by 

gard. 


In reading over lately the correspondence of 
Archbishop Sancroft, in the collection of Harley 
MSS., I came across a letter, dated January 15th, 
1662/3, to Sancroft from George Davenport, 
chaplain and librarian to Bishop Cosin, which 
contains the following curious passage, pos- 
sibly relating to the Eikon Basilike :—‘ As for 
Mr. Gauden, I never heard from him or of him 
since mine in December to you; nor can I tell 
what to say. Res suas agat.” Bishop Gauden 
died on the 20th of September, 1662, just four 
months before Davenport's epistle. 

Epwarp Scort. 








SALE. 
Messrs. Curistizr, Manson & Woops sold by 
auction on Thursday, April Ist, and the four 
following days, the library of the late Mr. G. 





Smith, of Paddockhurst. Among the more 
important lots were the following : — William 
Blake, America, a Prophecy, 18 designs 
printed in blue, 31/.; The Book of Thel, 8 en- 
graved pages, 1789, Visions of the Daughters 
of Albion, 11 engraved pages, 1793—two vols. 
in one, finished in colours by Blake himself, 85l. 
Cunningham’s Life of Blake, in MS., illustrated 
with portraits, and 103 of Blake’s engravings, 
also portrait of T. Hayley, son of the poet (a 
drawing in sepia by Blake), and a MS. Index 
to the Songs of Innocence and Experience in 
Blake’s autograph, 661. Drawings of churches, 
public buildings, &c., by Delamotte, and a 
collection of portraits, views, d&c., illustrating 
Brighton and the county of Sussex, 641. Dalla- 
way’s History of the Western Division of 
Sussex, and Cartwright’s History of the Rape 
of Bramber, 511. Gentleman’s Magazine, from 
the commencement to the end of 1865, and 
General Index, 26/. La Fontaine’s Contes, 
édition des Fermiers Généraux, 28/. Hoare’s 
History of Wiltshire, 47/1. Pennant’s London, 
Lysons’s Environs of London, Smith’s Topo- 
graphy of London, 38/. Manning and Bray’s 
History of Surrey, 27/. Musée Francais and 
Musée Royal, 391. Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
first edition, 25/. Ormerod’s Cheshire, 31l. 








Literary Grossip. 


THe eighth volume of the ‘Civil and 
Political Correspondence of F.M. the Duke 
of Wellington,’ edited by his son, is pro- 
mised by Mr. Murray. Among the topics 
which come under notice in it are the 
Reform Bills of 1831-1832, the Bristol riots, 
the threatened creation of peers, the Grey- 
Wharncliffe negotiations for a eompromise, 
the threats of personal danger to the duke, 
resignation of the Ministry, failure of the 
duke to form an administration, conduct of 
the king, secession of Conservative peers and 
passing of the Bill, the duke on corporal 
punishment in the army, the tithe and 
repeal agitation in Ireland, O’Connell, the 
separation of Holland and Belgium, our 
treatment of the King of Holland, the siege 
of Antwerp, and the British expedition to 
Portugal in aid of Don Pedro. 

Mr. Mourray’s list of announcements also 
contains not only a new book by Mr. Dar- 
win, mentioned in our “Science Gossip,” 
but several works of importance, biographies, 
records of travel, theological works, &c. Be- 
sides the second volume of the ‘ Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce,’ which, it is to be feared, cannot 
be expected very shortly, it includes the 
‘ Life and Correspondence of David Living- 
stone, with Extracts from his Journals and 
Correspondence,’ by Prof. Blaikie ; ‘ Chris- 
tian Institutions: Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects,’ by Dean Stanley; ‘Siberia in 
Europe: a Visit of a Naturalist to the 
Valley of the Petchora in North-East 
Russia,’ by Mr. Henry Seebohm; ‘ East- 
ward Ho! Journal of a Naturalist and 
Botanist in New Guinea,’ by Mr. Burridge, 
of Trinity College, Dublin; ‘ Rambles 
among the Hills: a Series of Walks, 
chiefly in the Peak of Derbyshire and the 
Southdowns, from Petersfield to Beachy 
Head,’ by Mr. L. J. Jennings, already 
favourably known by his ‘ Field Paths and 
Green Lanes’; the fourth volume of ‘The 
Student’s Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment, Abridged from the ‘‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,” ’ by the Rev. J.M. Fuller, contain- 
ing Isaiah to the Minor Prophets; and ‘The 
Psalms of David, with Notes Explanatory 





and Critical,’ by the Dean of Wells, Canon 
Elliott; and Canon Cook, a new and revised 
edition, extracted from the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.’ Mr. Mutray further promises 
‘Madame de Staél: a Study of her Life 
and Times, the First Revolution and the 
First Empire,’ by Dr. A. Stevens. 


Mr. Murray also promises a new edition 
of ‘The Student’s Hume,’ revised, corrected, 
and partly rewritten by the late Prof. 
Brewer. A few weeks before his lamented 
death he gave the following account of his 
labours and the principles which guided 
him in the revision :— 

“*T have brought the work down to the Treaty 
of Berlin, of course with the brevity compatible 
with your wish that the work should not exceed 
its original dimensions. On the whole, I think 
it is the most handy and complete manual of 
English history which exists for schools—and 
experience will prove it to be so. To keep the 
work to its title and size, to introduce the cor- 
rections necessitated by the progress of original 
research, to remove positive misstatements, has 
required no small amount of care and judgment. 
But I have been guided to the best of my ability 
by historical truth, by the investigations of re- 
cent trustworthy historians, by the wants of the 
student, and by my own researches, now of some 
years’ standing.” 

‘A Rie in Petticoats and Slippers from 
Fez to the Algerian Frontier’ is to be the 
title of the work which Capt. Colville 
(Grenadier Guards) has written, giving an 
account of his dangerous ride (accompanied 
by his wife) last winter through the country 
infested with fanatics and robbers lying 
between Fez and Oudjah. The volume will 
specially call public attention to the import- 
ance of Morocco to England, and to the 
possibilities of the country traversed becom- 
ing some day a battle-ground for England 
and France. It will be published early in 
May by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


‘Cox. GropExorr’s Ride from Samarcand 
to Herat, through Balkh and the Uzbek 
States of Afghan Turkestan,’ is the title of 
a new work by the author of the ‘Disas- 
trous Russian Campaign against the Tekke- 
Turcomans,’ which Messrs. W. H. Allen 
& Co. announce as being in the press. 
Col. Grodekoff is an officer on the staff of 
General Kaufmann, and in 1878, wishing 
to surpass Capt. Burnaby, of Khiva fame, 
he rode from Samarcand through Bokhara 
to Balkh, and thence proceeded to Maimene,. 
Herat, Meshed, and the Caspian, being 
accompanied only by an interpreter and two 
orderlies, and wearing his Russian uniform. 
Two opinions expressed by Grodekoff in his 
personal narrative—that Merv is not the 
key of Herat, and that all the states north 
of the Hindoo Koosh long for Russian rule 
—are likely to attract some notice in this 
country. The traveller has supplied Mr. 
Marvin with a map of his route from the 
Oxus to Herat. 


WE are glad to learn that Prof. Jebb’s 
recent lectures in Glasgow on Modern Greece: 
will be published almost immediately by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Added to them 
will be a reprint of a paper on the progress 
of Greece, contributed just a year ago to 
Macmillan’s Magazine, and a short appendix 
on the part played by Lord Byron in rela- 
tion to Greek independence. 


TH: third part of the ‘Catalogue of 
Periodicals contained in the Bodleian Library, 
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Foreign Periodicals and Transactions,’ has 
just appeared. 

Mr. Rusxiy’s lecture on snakes, recently 
given at the London Institution, will form 
the seventh number of Deucalion. 

As Mr. Ruskin never advertises his books, 
many of our readers, who may perhaps have 
searched second-hand catalogues for copies of 
‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ only to 
find them steadily rising from 5/. to 6/., and 
from 6/. to 7/., will be pleased to know that 
a new edition is to appear this month. It 
will contain the fourteen original plates, a 
new preface and appendices, and fifty-five 
notes, and may be bought for 2/. 2s. It is 
only clothed in paper, but can be had in 
better binding. Fifty copies will be printed 
on large paper, price 4/. 4s. 

Tue Hibbert Lectures for 1880, by M. 
Ernest Renan, are being translated into 
English by the Rev. Charles Beard of Liver- 
pool. The volume will be published very 
shortly. Owing to unforeseen circumstances 
the Hibbert Lectures for 1879, ‘On the 
Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated 
by the Religion of ancient Egypt,’ by P. 
Le Page Renouf, have been delayed, and are 
only just ready for publication. 

A CorrEsPoNDENT reminds us that Words- 
worth’s poem called ‘The Armenian Lady’s 
Love’ owed its origin to a passage written 
by the late Mr. K. Henry Digby. The fol- 
lowing is the note in the 1854 edition of 
Wordsworth’s works :— 

‘The subject of the following poem is from 
the Orlandus of the author’s friend, Kenelm 
Henry Digby ; and the liberty is taken of in- 
scribing it to him as an acknowledgment, how- 
ever unworthy, of pleasure and instruction de- 
rived from his numerous and valuable writings, 
illustrative of the piety and chivalry of the olden 
time.” 

The date at the end of the poem is 1830. 

Paris has followed the example of London 
in starting a Société des Etudes Juives, 
under the presidency of Baron James 
E. de Rothschild, the well - known Old 
French scholar. It is to be hoped that the 
French Société may be able to produce a 
greater number of original works on Jewish 
literature than the London Society has 
hitherto done. In our opinion it would be 
a better plan to amalgamate all societies 
of Jewish literature in an international one, 
thus publishing works in Hebrew, German, 
French, English, and Italian. 

Tue annual meeting of the Manchester 
Literary Club was held on Monday last. 
According to the report, which was read 
by the Honorary Secretary, the institution 
continues to progress, the number of mem- 
bers being 188, the greatest number hitherto 
recorded. 

Ar the next evening meeting of the Folk- 
lore Society the Rev. J. Long will read a 
paper on proverbs. One of the objects of 
the paper is to arrange the basis and plan 
of collecting and tabulating proverbs, and 
the Council of the Society has had some 
proofs of the paper struck off for the use 
of those interested in the work. The 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. G. L. Gomme, 
Castelnau, Barnes, 8.W., will forward copies 
upon application. 

THERE is a class of writings in the rich 
literature of the Bugis in Celebes called 
Latowa, and corresponding to the Rapang 





in Macassar. These Latéwa are collections 
of the wise saws of ancient princes and 
sages on policy, government, and general 
conduct, and are specially interesting as 
giving a clue to the influences which foreign 
civilizations exerted on that of the people 
of Celebes. A well-known Orientalist in 
Holland is engaged on an elaborate analysis 
of the MSS. of the Latowa. 

Dr. E. Miter has completed the archeo- 
logical survey of Ceylon, commenced by 
the late Dr. P. Goldschmidt under the 
auspices of Sir W. H. Gregory, then governor 
of the island. As his preliminary reports 
are not readily available, Mr. J. Burgess is 
reprinting them in the Jndian Antiquary. 
It will take Dr. Miiller some time to prepare 
and carry through the press, on behalf of 
the Ceylon Government, his ‘Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Ceylonicarum.’ The interest, how- 
ever, which attaches to these will, in spite 
of the high antiquity of many of them, be 
found to be rather philological than _his- 
torical, the archaic Elu, or ancient Sing- 
halese, represented in them being far 
anterior to any of the popular Prikrits of 
India. 

Ovr Lisbon Correspondent writes :— 

‘* A Lisbon journal states that the committee 
of the International Literary Association, which 
is entrusted to make arrangements for the 
assembly of the annual congress in Lisbon in 
June next, has written to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, asking that a vessel belonging to 
the State may be sent to one of the ports of 
France to bring to Lisbon the foreign members 
who intend to be present.” 

THE widow of the late Mr. MacGahan, 
the well-known special war correspondent, is 
engaged upon a Russian translation of the 
poems and stories of Edgar Allan Poe. 
The work, which will fill three volumes, 
will appear in the course of a few months. 
Mrs. MacGahan is a Russian lady. 


WE regret to hear of the decease of Mr. 
Nicholas Michell, the author of ‘ Ruins of 
Many Lands,’ ‘The Poetry of Creation,’ and 
other volumes of verse which have enjoyed 
a considerable circulation. He died at his 
house at Falmouth, Cornwall, on the 6th 
inst., in the seventy-second year of his age. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of 
seventy-six, of Joseph Bloomfield, the sole 
surviving nephew of Robert Bloomfield, 
author of ‘The Farmer’s Boy.’ 

Tue first volume of Dr. C. N. Sathas’s 
collection of ‘Inedited Documents on the 
History of Greece in the Middle Ages’ will 
be out shortly. The work will be divided 
into two series, the first of which will con- 
tain documents from the archives of Venice 
(1400-1500). The lengthy preface will 
be in French. This important work will be 
published under the auspices of the Greek 
Chamber of Deputies, and will be completed 
in ten volumes. 

WE have received the prospectus of a 
comparative lexicon of the medieval Belgian 
language, by Dr. H. St. Toe Laer, with the 
title of ‘Vindicie Belgice, sive Lexicon 
Medii Zvi Belgicum e Poemate Beatrijs.’ 
It is to be regretted that this important work 
will be written in Latin; if in French it 
would have been more accessible and perhaps 
clearer. 

THe forthcoming volume of Lichten- 
berger’s ‘Encyclopédie des Sciences Re- 





ligieuses’ will contain an exhaustive article 
on the legend of the Wandering Jew, by 
M. Gaston Paris. The author comes to the 
following conclusion :— 

‘*On ne trouve aucune trace du Juif éternel 
ni dans le vaste amas des Apocryphes grecs et 
slaves, ni dans les traditions du christianisme 
oriental, ni dans les légendes pourtant si abon- 
dantes du moyen 4ge latin. La popularité du 
Juif errant est restreinte & quelques contrées du 
nord-ouest de ]’Europe, |’Allemagne, la Scan- 
dinavie, les Pay-Bas, et la France ; elle y est de 
date récente, et elle s’y est propagée, non par 
la tradition orale, mais par une voie toute 
littéraire.” 

Dr. Bertrer’s critical edition of the 
Targum Onkelos is in the hands of the 
printers. The first volume will contain a 
reproduction of this Targum accordin 
to the edition of Sabioneta. The secon 
volume will supply the apparatus criticus. 

Mr. Morritt’s article in the Westminster 
Review on Bohemian literature has been 
translated into Bohemian at Prague. 

To commemorate the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of Boston, September, 1630, 
a history of the city by various writers is to 
be published. The work will be edited by 
Mr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard 
University, with the co-operation of a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. E. E. Hale, Dr. 
S. A. Green, and Dr. C. Deane. Vol. I. 
will be ready during the summer, and the 
others will follow at intervals. The book is 
to consist of four volumes. 

Tue New York Nation mentions the results 
of a careful and extensive examination of the 
common schools in Norfolk County, Massa- 
chusetts, conducted by an agent of the State 
Board. The report contains a number of 
lithographed fac-similes of the papers handed 
in. The tests were of the most elementary 
description, and confined to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. When called upon to write 
a simple letter of three or four lines in length, 
many — ‘gave evidence that they had 
never been taught even the mechanical part 
of any composition exercise,” while the 
teachers in other cases ‘objected to sub- 
mitting their schools ” to the test. In some 
of the primary schools children who had 
been there four years ‘could neither write 
nor make the printing letters.” Out of 
1,100 scholars who in composition used the 
adverb “too,” no less than ‘‘ 859, or nearly 
77 per cent. of the whole, spelt that word 
incorrectly.” The three words, ‘ whose,” 
‘‘which,” and “scholar,” were given out, 
and while there are set forth in the report 
108 different wrong spellings of ‘‘ whose,” 
and 58 of ‘‘ which,” there are no less than 
221 of “scholar.” Nor was the arithmetic 
much better. Though this was the case in 
a large majority of the towns, it was by no 
means so in all. The fac-similes represent 
the best, the worst, and the average of the 
four thousand papers examined. 

Tue death of Prof. F. Harms, of Berlin, 
is announced. 

WE have received the programme and 
rules of the Anglo-German Society, started 
at Berlin to promote better knowledge of 
each other in the two nations, ‘‘ Kenntniss 
Englands in Deutschland und Deutschlands 
in England.” Among the promoters of the 
Society are Drs. Abel, Auerbach, G. v. 
Bunsen, T. v. Bunsen, Spielhagen, v. Sybel, 
v. Treitschke, &c. 
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SCIENCE 
The Parabola, Ellipse, and Hyperbola Treated 

Geometrically. By Robert William Griffin, 

A.M., LL.D. (Dublin, University Press.) 
Experience, the result of which we put 
forward with some diffidence as it is by no 
means generally accepted, leads us to join 
issue with Dr. Griffin in the first sentence of 
his preface. We have long been of opinion 
that the systematic geometrical exposition of 
the properties of the conic sections is merely 
a waste of the beginner’s time, and the 
manifold excellences of the book before us 
have not sufficed to shake our position. 

In the first place geometry is unfitted to 
bring out the analogy of the three curves 
in any but their very simplest properties. 
Starting from the definition of the curves by 
means of the focus and directrix the rela- 
tions of the tangent to the focus and directrix 
may be deduced by a method which applies 
without change to each case, and so far 
there can be no objection to the use of 
geometry. Dr. Griffin, however, introduces 
an unnecessary and, in our opinion, un- 
fortunate complication into these simple pro- 
positions by discarding the limit definition 
of a tangent in favour of that given by 
Euclid in the case of the circle. If the limit 
definition is used the student sees every step 
of the search for the tangent ; Dr. Griffin is 
obliged to verify that a certain line suggested 
by nothing at all in his book is really the 
tangent as defined by Euclid. But the force 
of our objection does not appear until the 
treatment of conjugate diametersisattempted. 
It would, of course, be possible to treat these 
in a strictly analogous manner for all three 
curves; but no geometer could refrain from 
the use of the auxiliary circle in the case of 
the ellipse, closely and, if we may so say, 
organically connected with the curve as it is 
by the theory of orthogonal projection; but 
there is no such assistance at hand in the 
case of the hyperbola. Dr. Griffin, indeed, 
treats the hyperbola by a very elegant, and 
to us novel, use of the so-called auxiliary 
circle of the hyperbola; but the relations of 
the curve to the circle are so much more 
artificial than in the case of the ellipse that 
the methods pursued in the two cases have 
no similarity whatever. The properties of 
the curves as stated in the enunciations of 
corresponding propositions are, indeed, 
nearly identical; but in any wieldy geo- 
metrical treatise they must be established 
by methods so different as to mask their 
analogy. Dr. Griffin’s ingenious procedure 
only exhibits the auxiliary circle of the 
hyperbola as a bad pun on that of the 
ellipse. 

But even in the consideration of each 
curve taken singly the use of the geometrical 
method imposes on the memory a formidable 
series of propositions, each one a separate 
and independent burden, before the main 
gece of the curve can be reached. 

is objection limits the profitable use of 
geometry in the theory of the conics to those 

ropositions which lie quite near to the start- 
ing-point ; and if the elementary properties 
of these curves are to include the complete 
theory of conjugate diameters, the propor- 
tions of the rectangles under the segments of 
chords, and the like, we must insist that the 
greater portion of the elementary theory of 





eonics lies without the practical limit of 
geometrical teaching. Noone will deny the 
educational advantage of the attaining of 
a result by different modes of reasoning; 
the geometrical method is a_ valuable 
auxiliary to the analytical; but the advan- 
tage is real only when the two modes are 
equally easily comprehended from first to 
last, and are capable of being remembered 
and mentally reviewed at any time with 
fairly equal readiness. Now we do not 
believe that anything save constant repeti- 
tion would enable a mathematician to retain 
the steps by which, for instance, prop. 
xxxvi. chap. ii. is established; whereas 
no one who ever understood the equation 
aB=«y5 could fail to recall either its mean- 
ing or the steps by which that meaning 
can be established from first principles. 
In fact, the useful but certainly humble 
function of geometry in exposition of the 
properties of conics is simply to furnish 
a running commentary of development on 
the main propositions, whose orderly estab- 
lishment must be sought from analysis. 

Again, the whole advantage of the geo- 
metrical method is, in our opinion, lost 
when the things contemplated, the lines, 
rectangles, &c., cease to be thought of dis- 
tinctly and fade into mere symbols. It is 
true that the symbols represent the things 
themselves, and are not, like algebraical 
symbols, the expressions of the metrical 
relations of these things to selected units 
of their own kind. Still, if we must come 
to symbolical reasoning, we can see no 
advantage in the attempt to maintain geo- 
metrical appearances; and surely no one 
will deny that a piece of reasoning consist- 
ing of a series of proportions, in one of 
which such a term as RC’— PN*+ON?’ occurs, 
is symbolical enough for Vieta. Indeed, if 
Euclid had read the book before us, he 
would have invented algebra and Cartesian 
co-ordinates as a simple corollary. 

Granting, however, the expediency of 
treating the theory of the conics by an ex- 
clusively geometrical method, Dr. Griffin’s 
volume has great merits. We have already 
alluded to what we think the unfortunate 
choice of definition of the tangent, and in 
one or two points parallelism between the 
chapters might have been better maintained, 
é.g., prop. v. chap. i. is not restated for the 
other two curves; but the novelty of much 
and the elegance of the whole will attract 
and repay the reader who is already familiar 
with the subject. But it is to be feared that 
the necessary complexity of many of the more 
advanced propositions will scare away most 
of those whose appreciation is not stimulated 
by a knowledge of the same theorems from 
the analytical side. 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.— March 24.—R. Etheridge, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. H. T. Burls, J. A. 
M‘Donald, and Rev. T. E. Woodhouse were elected 
Fellows.—The following communication was read : 
‘On the Newer Pliocene Period in England, Part I. 
Comprising the Red and Fluvio-Marine Crag and 
Glacial Formations,’ by Mr. 8. V. Wood, jun. 








ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—April 1—C, S§. 
Greaves, Esy., in the chair—Mr. J. B. Davidson 
read an important paper on the Twelfth and Fif- 
teenth Itinera of Antoninus, in which he ably dealt 
with the various treatises of his predecessors in the 
same field, from the industrious studies of the six- 
teenth century to the papers by Bishop Clifford and 
Mr. Gordon Hills. With reference to these latest 
productions, Mr. Davidson noticed that the authors 





put forward their views regardless of the successes 
or failures of all previous essayists and of the tra- 
ditions of the matters at issue, notwithstanding that 
a consensus had actually been arrived at on the main 
features involved. e considered the numerous 
editions of the Iters, both English and foreign, the 
main: object of his paper being to weigh the case 
fairly as it was considered by the men of old, the 
eytire question being handled with exceeding 
minuteness and learning. Mr. Davidson dealt with 
the novel process of reasoning with which Mr, 
Gordon Hills had departed from the line of existing 
tradition as regards the Fifteenth Iter, and ex- 
pressed his surprise that the military road to the 
south-west of Britain could, with any controlling 
power, have ended at such a distant post as Dor- 
chester. Mr. Hills’s position being based upon 
accurate measurements to suit the number of Roman 
miles was further contested by the fact that the 
abbreviation M.P.M., preceding the numerals, does 
not mean millia passuum, but millia plus minus, so 
that allaccurate measurements with rule and com- 
pass are out of the question. Mr. Davidson’s read- 
ing of M.P.M., was certainly supported, as was also 
his reading of the abbreviation “it’” for item instead 
of iter, by ancient and other strong authorities. Mr. 
Hills’s confident use of the longitudes of Ptolemy 
was also vigorously combated, and the author con- 
cluded his paper with a careful survey of the routes 
of the Iters in question —The Chairman spoke in 
high terins of the labour that had been bestowed 
upon a most difficult and intricate subject, and, with 
regard to the, to himself, new rendering of M.P.M., 
doubted whether the Roman engineers would have 
measured a route, set up milestones, and recorded on 
them that the distances were uncertain.—The Rev. 
E. P. Gibson read a paper‘ On the Parish Registers of 
Stock and Ramsden-Bellhouse, Essex,’ giving many 
curious and interesting extracts concerning collec- 
tions on briefs, excommunications, fees, affidavits, &c, 
—A discussion followed, in which it was incidentally 
stated that the long-lost parish registers of St. Alban’s 
Abbey had been lately discovered in a loft.—Among 
the objects exhibited were the following, lent by 
Mr. Masey, dug up in London Wall: a remarkable 
Roman antique bronze, in shape not unlike a 
shovel, with a ring-handle, possibly part of the 
trappings of a curricle; Roman sandals of leather, 
with delicately worked straps; spindle whorls, keys, 
Samian ware with makers’ names, and other Roman 
remains.—Programmes respecting a Special Exhibi- 
tion in June, at the Rooms of the Institute, of 
Helmets and Mail were distributed. 





CHEMICAL.— April 1.— H.E. Roscoe, Esq.,President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘On 
Betorcinol and some of its Derivatives,’ by Messrs, 
J. Stenhouse and C. E. Groves. The authors have 
extracted from Usnea barbata an acid provisionall 
named barbatie acid, which is probably dimethyl- 
evernic acid; by distillation it furnishes carbonic 
acid and betorcinol (or g orcin); betorcinol melts at 
163° C., and gives a bright crimson colour with hypo- 
chlorites. Its ammoniacal solution is rapidly coloured 
by exposure to air. Chlorine, bromine, and nitroso 
compounds were prepared and examined.— Note on 
Chemical Equilibrium, by Mr. M. M. P. Muir. The 
object of this paper is to describe a few measure- 
ments of the variations caused in chemical changes 
by modifications in the conditions of these changes, 
and to attempt to generalize some of the conditions 
of chemical equilibrium, looking at the phenomena 
from a dynamical point of view.— Preliminary Note 
on the Action of the New Diastase Eurotin on 
Starch,’ by Mr. R. W. Atkinson. The author has 
studied in detail the interesting manufacture of 
“saki,” the fermented liquor from rice. He comes 
to the conclusion that the ferment solution “ koji” 
converts the starch of rice not into maltose and 
dextrin, but into glucose and dextrin. Analyses of 
the “mash” are given at various stages, from the 
first to the twenty-eighth day.—‘ Note on the Pro- 
ducts of the Combustion of Coal Gas,’ by Mr. L. T. 
Wright. In opposition to the paper recently read 
before the Society by Mr. Ridout, the author con- 
cludes that ozone is not formed by the combustion 
of coal gas, and that the substance which gives the 
blue colour with iodide of potassium and starch is 
probably nitrous acid, as when the coal gas and air are 
carefully freed from ammonia no blue colour is pro- 
duced.— On Polysulphides of Sodium,’ by Mr. H. C. 
Jones. The author establishes the existence of the 
pentasulphide, which is probably a tetra-thiosulphate 
—this is probably the highest sulphide ; on heating 
it is converted into a tetrasulphide. The precipitate 
produced by the addition of the pentasulphide to 
cadmium salts contains cadmium, sulphide, and 
sulphur.—‘ On the Reflection from Copper and on 
the Coloremetric Estimation of Copper by means 
of the Retlection Cuprimeter,’ by Mr. J. Bayley. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 6.— 
Mr. W, H. Barlow, President, in the chair.—The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of six Mem- 
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bers, viz., Messrs. R. Baillie, W. F. Batho. J. Dillon, 
C. H. L. Kiihl, C. Y. O’Connor, and A. Sopwith ; of 
sixteen Associate Members, viz., Messrs. R. F. Alford, 
J. Allsopp, A. E. Baldwin, W. Belton, P. H. Brown, 
C. G. Clarke, W. Cooper, R. F. de Salis, J. T. Earn- 
shaw, C. J. Grierson, W. H. Jones, E. T. Lang, 
A. H. V. Newton, I. Spielman, W. M. Vivian, and G. 
Wade ; Mr. R. Anderson was made an Associate. 





RoyAL INSTITUTION.—April_5.—G. Busk, Esq., 
Treas. and V.P., in the chair.—Mrs. W. T. Houlds- 
worth, Mrs. W. Huggius, Capt. M. H. Purcell, Capt. 
H. J. L. Turnbull, Rev. W. T. Houldsworth, Prof. J. 
Dewar, Messrs. W. Hills, G. Kelly, C. Paget, 8. A. 
Ralli, and P. W. Squire were elected Members. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS.—April 2.—Andrew Cassels, Esq., 
in the chair.—Mr. Houghton read a paper before the 
Indian Section of the Society ‘On the Best Route 
for a Railway to India.’—A discussion followed, in 
which, among others, Sir A. Cotton, Capt. V. Lovett 
Cameron, and Mr. Hyde Clarke took part. 

April 5.—The first lecture of a course of Cantor 
lectures ‘On the Decoration and Furniture of Town 
Houses’ was delivered by Mr. R. W. Edis. The 
lecture was of an introductory eharacter, and dealt 
with the influence of schools of art on design, the 
change introduced by fashion in decoration and 
furniture, and the moral influence exercised by 
artistic decoration. 

April 6.—R. B. Carter, Esq.,in the chair.—A paper 
‘On Art in Japan’ was read before the Foreign and 
Colonial Section of the Society by Mr. C. Pfoundes. 
The paper was fully illustrated by specimens of the 
art productions of Japan, and by a collection of 
photographs and native drawings of the scenery 
and principal buildings and temples of that country. 

April 7.—Prof. Williamson in the chair.— Fourteen 
candidates were proposed for election as Members. 
—A paper ‘ On Buildings for Secondary Educational 
Purposes’ was read by Mr. E. C. Robins. 





SocreTy OF BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.— April 6.— 
The Rev. Canon St. Vincent Beechey in the chair.— 
The following paper was read by the Secretary: 
‘Description of the so-called Tomb of St. Luke at 
Ephesus, by Prof. G. Weber. It contained the 
results of a survey made by Prof. Weber, in order 
to find out if the building is of purely Christian 
character, as stated by Mr. J. T. Wood and Dr. Rich- 
ter, or if it is an ancient tomb converted into a 
place of Christian worship, as described by Mr. 
Simpson and others. The writer’s opinion is that, 
from the treatment of the carvings on the door- 
jamb, “ both of which are in true ancient style,” “the 
Christian origin and the traditional designation are 
out of the question.” Mr. Weber stated that, with 
regard to the traditional designation of a tomb of 
St. Luke, there could be no tradition, since Mr. 
Wood was the first who gave the building that name, 
in 1865. The early building had been circular, as 
described by Mr. Simpson, with an interior passage 
concentric with the outer wall, from which a number 
of cells radiated outwards. Upon clearing away a 
quantity of the débris that closed up the passage, 
a second small cell, placed at right angles to the first, 
was discovered on the west side; also evidences 
that there existed another similar one on the south 
side. From this it would appear that, when com- 
plete, four cells had been built from the passage, 
placed nearly to the four cardinal points, that on the 
east side having been cleared away to make way for 
the Christian chapel, cut into the older monument, 
Mr. Weber supposed, about the fourth century. On 
the north side remains of a flight of steps still exist, 
leading up to the platform, between the sixteen 
surrounding columns and the centre pillar of the 
monument.—Other interesting features were pointed 
out by the Secretary to prove the Greek origin of 
the monument, and a note read from Mr. E. Falkener 
discussing the question, identifying the monument 
with one figured in the sketch map given by him in 
his work on Ephesus.—M. Ernest Renan, who was 
present at the meeting, joined in the discussion 
which followed this paper, and stated that he was 
present in Ephesus, and had seen the monument in 
question when Mr. Wood was there. His opinion 
was that there was not the slightest evidence of the 
supposed connexion of the building with the evan- 
gelist—Mr. Hyde Clarke read some ‘Preliminary 
Notes on the Characters, Phonetics, and Language 
of the Akkadians and the pre-Akkadians.’—A com- 
munication was read from Prof. Wright, of Cam- 
bridge, upon the Palmyrene monument, bearing an 
inscription, recently acquired by the British Museum. 
—tThe interesting translation by M. P. Pierret of the 
Libation Vase of Osor-ur was, owing to the lateness 
of the hour, postponed till the next meeting. 





MUSICAL ASSOCIATION.— April 5.—Rev. T. Hel- 
more in the chair.—A paper entitled ‘ Reminiscences 
of Chopin’ was read by Mr. G. A. Osborne. The 
paper included a sketch of Chopin’s life, and obser- 
vations upon his character and habits, as well as 





critical remarks both upon his genius as a composer 
for the pianoforte and upon his peculiar talent as 
a performer.—Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt and C. K. 
Salaman contributed personal recollections that 
helped to complete the picture of Chopin a3 a 
pianist. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—April 2.—Prof. S. 
Jevons in the chair.—Mr. B. R. Wheatley read his 
‘Thoughts on Title Takings, Trite, Trivial. and 
Tentative.’ He pointed out the unreasornableness 
of filling a catalogue with minute transcripts of the 
titles of books, and the greater utility of selecting 
words on the title most significant of the character 
of the books. He gave amusing instances of anoma- 
lous and misleading titles, and narrated some of his 
own misadventures in dealing with incomprehensible 
titles. A cataloguer, he thought, is bound to exercise 
his judgment in describing books, even though the 
best rules in the art may be lying before him. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Mon. Society of Arts, 8—‘Art Decoration and Furniture,’ Lecture 
II., Mr. R. W. Edis (Cantor Lecture). 

_ a ee of Surveyors, 8.— Quantity Practice,’ Mr. G. C. 
Saunders. 

— Geographical, 8}.—‘ Masasi and the Rovuma District in East 
Africa,’ Rey. C. Maples. 

Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Dogs, and the Problems connected with 
Them,’ Prof. Huxley. 

— Civil Engineers, s.—Discussion on ‘ Explosive Agents’; ‘ Abing- 
don Sewerage,’ Mr. C. F. Gower ; ‘ Ma nage of ‘Torquay,’ 
Mr. G. Chatterton. 

—  Folk-lore, 8.—* Proverbs, English and Keltic, with their 
Eastern Relations,’ Key. J. Long; ‘ Dorsetshire Mummery 
Plays,’ Mr. J. 8. Udal 

_ Amshaggclagions Institute, 8.—‘ Notes on a Burial Customs,’ 
a . Fison ; ‘Notes on the Polynes Race,’ Mr. C. 8. 

ake 
Wen. Literature, 4} —Council. 

— Geological, 8.— Classification of the Tertiary Period by means 
of the Mammalia,’ Prof. W. B. Dawkins; ‘New Theriodont 
Reptile ( Cleiorh.zodon Orenburgensis, Twelvetr.) from the Upper 
Permian Cupriferous Sand of Kargalinsk, n ¢ burg, 
in South-Eastern Russia,’ Mr. W. H. Twelvetrees; ‘ Faroe 
Islands, Notes upon the Coal found at Suderde,’ Mr. A. H. 
Stokes. 


tokes. 

_ Telegraph Engineers, 8.—‘ Effects prod d by the I ion of 
Iron and Steel Wires in Acidulated Water,’ Prof. D. E. 
Hughes; ‘ Note on Prof. Hughes's Communication,’ Mr. W.C. 
Roberts; ‘Adhesion of Metals produced by Currents of Elec- 
tricity, Mr. A. Stroh. 

_- Snsiety bs Arts, 8.— History and Art of Bookbinding,’ Mr. H. B. 

‘heatley. 

-- Microscopical, 8.—‘ The Genus Ravenelia,’ Dr. M. C. Cooke; 
‘Development and RKetrogression of Blood-vessels,’ Mr. G. 
Hoggan and Dr. F. E. Hoggan; ‘ New Species of Nitzschia,’ 
Mr. A. Grunow; ‘A New Finder,’ Mr. W. Webb. 

Tuvns. Royal Institution, 3.— an as a Mode of Motion, Theories of 
Light and Colours,’ Prof. Tyndall. 

— Royal, 45. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘ New Aroidex, with Observations on other known 
Forms,’ Mr. N. E. Brown; ‘ Mollusca of H.M.S. Challenger 

B y v. R. Boog Watson; ‘ Malformed 








Pearls,’ Dr. J. Murie. 
— Chemical, 8.—* Lecture Tlustration of Chemical Curves,’ Dr. 
wie, ¢ Asaiyete of Organic Bodies containing Nitrogen,’ Mr. 
). H. Perkin 
Fat. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Russia's Influence over the Inhabitants of 
Central Asia during the last Ten Years,’ Prof. Meo 2 
—  Philological, 8.—‘ History of English Sounds and Dialects,’ 
Part IL., Mr. H. Sweet. 
— Royal Institution, 9. —* Marcus Aurelius,’ M. E. Renan. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Art and Vision,’ Mr. J. Sully. 








Science Gossiy. 


Mr. Murray announces a new work by Mr. 
Darwin on ‘ The Circumnutation of Plants.’ 


Pror. Boyp Dawxrns has accepted an invita- 
tion to give a course of lectures at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, Mass., in the autumn, and 
arrangements will be made for carrying on his 
lectures in Owens College during his absence in 
the United States. 


Lorp Linpsay has just issued among his 
privately printed publications a classified scheme 
and index to the library attached to his observa- 
tory at Dun Echt. The classification embraces 
the departments of mathematics, astronomy, 
and physics, each divided into ten classes, and 
is partially based upon Mr. Melvil Dewey's 
decimal system, with the classing extended to 
four figures of decimals. The index refers to 
about 1,650 heads of subjects. It would prove 
a great boon to librarians and readers if other 
scientific men would classify their special 
subjects in a similar manner. 


Durine the closing days of next week the 
planets Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter will be 
very close together in the constellation Pisces, 
visible just before sunrise. Mercury and Venus 
are in conjunction at 6 a.m. on April 15th, 
Venus and Jupiter at 2 a.m. on April 16th, and 
Mercury and Jupiter at 9 a.m. on April 18th. 
Mercury will be at its greatest elongation (27° 
west) at 9 o’clock on the evening of the 25th. 


Tue Lyrids, or April meteors radiating from 
Lyra, may be looked for from the 19th to the 
2ist inst. Their connexion has been established 
with Comet I., 1861, which is supposed to have 





a period of about 415 years, and some of the 
meteors are seen nearly every year. 

A report that, during the total eclipse of 
the sun observed in California on the 11th of 
January, an object was seen which might have 
been an intra-Mercurial planet, proves on more 
recent information to be without foundation. 
No such planet was even looked for, as the sky 
was too bright on account of the contracted 
diameter of the cone of shade. Jupiter and 
Mars were seen, but no stars. 


SEVERAL determinations have now been made 
of the orbit of the great comet recently observed 
in the southern hemisphere. The elements bear 
a striking resemblance to those of the great comet 
of 1843 (which passed its perihelion on February 
27th of that year), and although a period of 
several centuries was considered to be the most 
probable for that comet, yet one of nearly 
thirty-seven years is by no means impossible, 
so that the question of the identity of the two 
comets makes further investigation of the present 
one the more interesting. Its perihelion dis- 
tance from the sun is remarkably small ; accord- 
ing to Mr. Hind’s calculations, only about half 
a million of miles from the sun’s centre, which 
appears to have been also the case with the 
comet of 1843. Before the end of February 
our new or returned visitor had become very 
faint, and had ceased to be visible at the Cape, 
but the strong moonlight at that time was, of 
course, very unfavourable for observation of faint 
objects. 

A TELEGRAM has been received from New 
York announcing the discovery of a new comet, 
made in Michigan on the night of the 6th inst. 

‘SyLvAN Sprina’ is the title of a new volume, 
which Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
will shortly publish, from the pen of Mr. Francis 
George Heath. It will be issued in a style uni- 
form with Mr. Heath’s larger books on trees and 
ferns, and amongst the illustrations will be in- 
cluded twelve coloured plates from drawings 
made for the work by Mr. F. Edward Hulme, 
F.L.S., author of ‘ Familiar Wild Flowers.’ 

A NEW monograph is promised on the ‘Genus 
Crocus.’ The work will consist of two royal 
quarto volumes, and include about eighty 
coloured plates of species from drawings by the 
author, and from four hundred to five hundred 
pages of letter-press, with numerous wood en- 
gravings, views of habitats, &c. The author 
claims to have enlarged the genus to about 
seventy good species ; only about half of these 
were known to Dean Herbert in 1847, and fifty 
to Baker in 1873, who have both written on the 
genus. This new work is the first illustrated 
monograph on the subject that has been issued. 

Tue Dyeing Department of the Yorkshire 
College of Science will be opened in the new 
buildings on the 13th of this month, under the 
direction of Mr. J. J. Hummel, of the Poly- 
technikum, Zurich. 


Tue Drapers’ Company offers 10,0001. towards 
the new buildings for the Schools of Technical 
Science in Cowper Street, provided that a like 
sum is raised from other sources, and it is stated 
that promises of one-half of the money have been 
already secured. 

Tue Report of the General Meeting of 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Chemical Society, on 
February 26th, gives the discussion of Dr. 
Lunge’s paper on the ‘Composition and Ana- 
lysis of Weldon Mud,’ a paper by Mr. W. G. 
Strype on an apparatus for continually testing 
the escaping gases from sulphuric acid chambers, 
and a paper by Mr. Watson on Portland 
cement. 

Tue Naples Correspondent of the Daily News 
gives an interesting description of the zoological 
station founded a few years since on the shore of 
the Bay of Naples. The income from the public 
aquarium produces 20,000 fr. per annum. Tables 
fitted and maintained by several European 
governments produce an income of 40,000 fr. ; 
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the additional expenses being met by subven- 
tions, chiefly from the German Government, and 
the scientitic men of Germany are now urging 
upon their Government the advantages to science 
which would be derived from an increased yearly 
subventicn. It is a pity, however, that the 
Daily News omitted to say that the aquarium at 
the Naples station was entirely arranged by Mr. 
Lloyd, who gave his services without fee or 
reward, 

M. Fresca, on March 22nd, brought before 
the Academy of Sciences a memoir ‘On the 
Electric Regulation of the Hour in Paris.’ A 
certain number of good clocks are distributed on 
two telegraphic systems, their action being regu- 
lated every second from horary centres. Six of 
these clocks have been in action since the 3rd of 
January, and six others are about to be set up. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 
SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall 


East, from Nine to Six Duily.—Admission, 1s 
THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
dy Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 

'HOMAS M‘LEAN'S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, including 
Catalogue, ls. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
“CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 

phas,’ &c., at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Duily, 
‘Ten toSix.—ls. 


The Masters of Genre Painting. By F. 
Wedmore. Illustrated. (C. Kegan Paul & 
Co.) — The light and dexterous touch shown 
in the treatment of a well-chosen subject im- 

a charm to this book which its intrinsic 
merits scarcely justify. In fact, there is next 
to no learning in the volume. On the other 
hand, it is full of animation derived from the 
freshness of the author’s impressions about 
things which are new to him, if not to 
students. Mr. Wedmore has a pleasant way 
of taking the reader into his confidence, while 
he relates in a lively way the discovery of 
one mare’s nest after another. He writes 
as if he believes himself to have discovered 
Chardin, and is amusingly astonished at what 
is to him a new discovery, Watteau’s ‘‘ power of 
noble draughtsmanship,” as he terms it, using 
a most unlucky epithet. While he does this 
he boldly writes of Hazlitt’s ‘limited know- 
ledge.” Mr. Wedmore certainly has confidence 
in himself. He trips lightly, easily, and unsus- 
piciously over a hundred dangerous places, and 
he kindly patronizes those ‘‘ old-world critics” 
who were chiefly moved by the ‘‘ chiaroscuro ”’ 
of Rembrandt :—‘‘ That old-world criticism 
would have deemed itself guilty if it had sug- 
gested that in that one thing some scholars, 
some followers of Rembrandt, little valued then, 
took up, as it were, their leader’s unfinished 
work, and carried it to completion. Triumphs 
of light and colour, to which even Rembrandt 
was a stranger, were reserved for Nicholas Maes, 
for Peter de Hooch, and for Van der Meer (?) 
of Delft.” Enthusiasm may not unfortu- 
nately carry a man far, but he ought to 
retain the balance of his judgment, and not 
unduly to exalt one subject at the expense of 
another that is nobler. Mr. Wedmore refers 
the ‘ design and draughtsmanship of Hogarth” 
‘in a measure ” to the French artists Watteau 
and Gravelot. It is easy to say that there is 
a world of difference between the inspiration 
and the technique of the Englishman and the 
Frenchmen ; and technical divergences may 
not impress a critic who has no_ technical 
knowledge. There is no evidence that Hogarth 
had ever seen a picture of Watteau’s when he 
painted, not like a novice, but like a trained 
artist, the ‘Scene in the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,”’ 
to say nothing of the admirable ‘‘ conversation 
pieces,” which were produced c. 1728. It is 
likely that Hogarth, as a painter, owed more to 
Sir James Thornhill than to anybody else, and 











it hardly requires artistic knowledge to see how 
near is the likeness between their respective 
manners. As to Gravelot, two years Hogarth’s 
junior, who did not come to London till 1732 
(‘vers année 1732,” say MM. de Goncourt), 
i.e., after Hogarth had painted ‘ A Harlot’s Pro- 
gress,’ to say nothing of other things, he is out 
of the question, on this ground at least. What 
Mr. Wedmore means by “‘the design and 
draughtsmanship” of Hogarth we do not feel 
quite sure, but the application of those terms, if 
used in their ordinary sense, in this instance is 
very unfortunate. Our author has forgotten that 
in Hogarth’s youth there were schools of art 
in London, where he could have studied all he 
needed to know of ‘‘ draughtsmanship ”; and as 
to ‘* design,” what had he to learn of Watteau 
or of Gravelot? Technically speaking, Hogarth 
could have gained something of his characteristic 
handling from Chardin, between whose work 
and his own there is a real likeness. But 
Chardin was born in Paris two years and eight 
days after Hogarth. 

Elementary Lectures on Christian Architec- 
ture. By R. P. Pullan. (Stanford.) — This 
little book contains a series of brief addresses 
intended for popular use, and designed to im- 
part a knowledge of architectural style, with- 
out which, says Mr. Pullan, ‘‘it is evident that 
neither architecture nor architectural art-criti- 
cism will make much progress in the right 
direction.” Although Mr. Pullan is, of course, 
master of his subject and peculiarly well quali- 
fied to write about the earlier modes of Christian 
architecture, we fail to see that the reader can be 
expected to get much benefit from a book such as 
this, which is without sufficient illustrations, and 
contains only a few diagrams which deal with what 
are, comparatively speaking, recondite matters, 
such as the proportions of Gothic buildings, 
laid down on the author’s questionable theory 
of triangulation. What is said is clear enough 
to those who understand the matter and have 
already ideas about architectural art, but popular 
audiences must have been bewildered while 
Mr. Pullan discoursed to them. He styles 
his lectures elementary, but he does not lay 
down principles of treatment, nor expound 
the principles of his art comprehensively. 
The reader catches but irregular glimpses of 
the history of architecture and of some of the 
features of ancient buildings. Nor has our 
author defined the raison d’étre of certain im- 
portant changes which have taken place; the 
motives of great modifications are not expounded 
as they might have been. The nearest approach 
to such an exposition occurs in the chapter “‘ A 
Classification of Churches in Italy.” This is to 
a certain extent comprehensive, and yet the per- 
fected Gothic styles are omitted. The chapter 
which treats of ‘‘Church Architecture of the 
Nineteenth Century” contains a good deal that 
is worth reading. The following remarks are 
acute :—‘‘ We are sadly in want of some cheap 
and simple treatise, some synopsis, like the 
‘ Abécédaire’ of De Caumont, to be taught in 
schools, so that the architecture of France, 
Italy, and Germany, as well as the architecture 
of our parish churches, may become familiar to 
us all. We have few who are qualified for the 
high position of architectural critic. It is the com- 
monly received opinion that an architect should 
not criticize the works of his fellows ; but so long 
as he criticizes faithfully, and simply for the love 
of truth in art, surely he may to a certain extent 
be allowed to do so. However, it is better that 
the critic should be one who has been an archi- 
tect, but is no longer one—a man of high stand- 
ing, honourable mind, and one unbiassed by 
personal feelings.” This is true, but has but 
an indirect connexion with an elementary lec- 
ture on architecture. De Caumont’s books are 
first rate in their way. Although now a little 
out of date they would, no doubt, be gladly wel- 
comed if revised, translated into English, and 
republished with the original cuts. 


Handbook of Pottery and Porcelain. By 





H. M. Westropp. Illustrated. (Chatto & 
Windus. )}—Although we do not see that another 
‘ Handbook of Pottery and Porcelain’ can pos- 
sibly be needed, it is pleasant to be able to 
say that this convenient and terse compila- 
tion from the ordinary English text - books 
is more than usually useful and comprehen- 
sive. It might have been desirable to revise 
with care some of the statements made by those 
who, like Marryat, may be called older writers 
on the ceramic craft, which have been cor- 
rected by later researches. Still, there is not 
much to complain of in this respect. Some ob- 
vious slips may be due to other causes, such, for 
example, as the statement on p. 45 that Palissy 
‘*modelled” the natural objects which supplied 
decorations to his wares, and that he generally 
‘*copied ” the same from nature for his ‘‘ piéces 
rustiques.” The fact is that he moulded, and 
did not model, these natural objects, and that 
he stuck the casts thus made on to the bodies of 
his dishes. That Marco Polo was the first Euro- 
pean who, 1298, mentioned the porcelain of 
China requires confirmation, unless we are to 
understand by this that the great traveller was 
the first who used the term “‘ porcellana.” 








THE ARTIST OF THE ‘ HYPNEROTOMACHIA 
POLIPHILI,’ 1499. 

A LETTER from Mr. W. B. Scott appeared in 
the Atheneum of the 27th ult. respecting the 
artist of the illustrations of the ‘Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili’ (Venice, 1499), calling atten- 
tion to the examination he had made, and his 
communication on the subject of it with Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, who had reviewed Dr. Ilg’s 
monograph, ‘Ueber den Kunsthistorischen 
Werth der Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ Vienna, 
1872, ‘‘a review in which the entire existing 
knowledge on the subject was brought forward”; 
and, having had the opportunity since that time 
of investigating the title-pages and other wood- 
cut ornaments of Venetian books by the aid of 
the reproductions in Herr Butsch’s work, ‘ Die 
Biicherornamentik der Renaissance,’ Leipzig, 
1878, he was confirmed in a foregone conclusion 
that there could be no doubt at all the title-page of 
the ‘Terence’ published by Soardi, Venice, 1499, 
the border from the book issued by Gregorius 
at the same place, 1506, ‘Supplementum Sup- 
plementi Chronicarum,’ both given in Butsch 
(T. 7 and 9), and a third elaborate title border 
(T. 4), bearing the letters 8.C.P.I., are the pro- 
duction of the same artist, who was likewise 
the artist of the illustrations of the ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia.’ 

I have not had the opportunity of seeing the 
review by Prof. Colvin, and can only, therefore, 
give the general reference to it. The authorship 
of these illustrations has been argued by different 
writers, and throughout the volumes of the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts there are numerous 
articles, the copies of the woodcuts which accom- 
pany them being of essential help in the considera- 
tion of the subject. The account by M. Eugétne 
Piot, in his ‘ Cabinet de l’Amateur’ for 1861-2, 
respecting ‘‘ Ie Maitre aux Dauphins” and the 
engravers contemporary with him, as he de- 
signates the artist of the ‘ Hypnerotomachia,’ 
has likewise the advantage of numerous correct 
fac-similes, the title border with the letters 
8.C.P.I. being amongst them. 

This title border was engraved for the brothers 
John and Gregory de Gregoriis, and first used 
for a Latin translation of Herodotus, printed 
by them at Venice in 1494. In a medallion at 
the bottom is a design in outline, having on it 
the letters 8.C.P.I., which Herr Butsch suggests 
may be read ‘‘ Stephanus Cesenas Peregrini 
Inventore.” Peregrini is described by Passavant 
(vol. v. p. 205) as a niellist of the school of 
Bologna. And Mr. Scott draws the conclusion, 
by a method of which in his letter he gives an 
exposition, that Peregrini was certainly the en- 
graver of the four works he had enumerated. 

Peregrini, however, could have had nothing 
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to do with the title-page of the Terence pub- 
lished by Soardi in 1499, it being the work of 
Joanne Andrea. Originally engraved for an 
edition by Joanne de Bonsignore of the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid in the Italian Vulgate, it 
was first printed at Venice in 1497, with wood- 
cuts accompanying the text by Joanne Andrea, 
whose monogram ‘‘ia” is upon a large proportion 
of them. The ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ was not pub- 
lished until two years later; whether the en- 
graver with the monogram ‘‘ia” was engaged in 
its illustration is still an open question. Ottley, 
in his ‘ History of Engraving,’ p. 576, expresses 
a strong opinion, ‘‘ after a very careful com- 
parison,” that the prints of the ‘ Poliphilo’ and 
of the Ovid were designed, as well as engraved, 
by the same artists; and Mr. Scott, who is 
equally decisive in his opinion, pronounces the 
engraver of the prints of the ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ 
to have been likewise the engraver of the title 
border of the Ovid, thus confirming the judg- 
ment arrived at by his learned predecessor. 

Numerous publications with woodcuts closely 
approximate in style were printed at Bologna, 
Florence, Milan, and other cities in Italy at the 
close of the fifteenth century. It is essential 
for the present purpose to mention only those 
of Venice, the ecclesiastical service manuals 
amongst them, which have as yet been very 
cursorily investigated, being of great importance. 
The prints of the two following books in par- 
ticular are considered by many writers to be by 
the engraver of the ‘ Hypnerotomachia,’ viz., 
*Fasciculus Medicinze’—tirst printed by the 
brothers De Gregoriis in Italian at Venice in 
1493, and again in Latin in 1495, with woodcuts, 
the size of the page, having all the characteristics 
of Andrea Mantegna’s drawing ;—and a small 
quarto Aisop, printed at Venice by Manfred de 
Monteferato, 1493, decorated with elegant 
borders and illustrations of each fable, which, 
if not by Joanne Andrea, are closely identical in 
style and conception with those of the Ovid of 
1497. The compositions for both of them, notwith- 
standing occasional carelessness, are extremely 
graceful, and, although inferior in the technical 
skill of their execution, have great similarity of 
sentiment, in design and drawing, with those of 
the ‘Hypnerotomachia.’ The latter, in the 
finished excellence and lifelike expression the 
groups of figures are delineated with, surpass 
any engraving contemporary with them or 
which has since been produced. But it must 
not be forgotten that, between the period of 
their publication in 1499 and that of the earlier 
printed books alluded to, some time had elapsed, 
and increased skill in the use of the graver had 
been acquired. 

Various accounts of the ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ 
have been written. Amongst them is a transla- 
tion into French, with copies of the woodcuts, 
so early as 1546. An English translation of it 
was published for Simon Waterson in 1592. 
Mirabeau, in his three volumes of ‘ Contes et 
Nouvelles,’ manufactured a dull romance out of 
the very few facts he could elicit from the story. 
Didot printed a French translation of it in 1804. 
Ottley, in his ‘ History of Engraving,’ confines 
himself to a critical examination of the wood- 
cuts, coupling them with those of the Venetian 
Ovid, considering that they both are from the 
designs of Benedetto Montagna. The most com- 
prehensive account of the literature of the subject 
is in Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana,’ vol. iv. 
p. 145. 

Search in the archives and libraries at Venice, 
by an inquirer having the opportunity and a 
zealous interest in the investigation, would 
most probably bring to light further memoranda 
respecting the artists and engravers who were 
employed by the printers in the decoration of 
the numerous books published at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. Scottremarks that Herr 
Butsch evidently does not recognize in the style 
of the inscribed print or of the others he has 
named the same art as that of the ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia.’ His adaptation of that gentleman’s 








ingenious reading of the letters 8.C.P.I. but 
leaves, I fear, the subject where it was prior 
to his communication. 

The story of Peregrini is an interesting illus- 
tration of the materials out of which myths 
are elaborated. In the British Museum is 
a small print with an inscription in the 
lower margin — DE . OPVS . PEREGRINI . CE*. 
There are, moreover, several other prints 
marked with some or other of the initial letters 
of those words, which are described by the 
early writers upon the workers in niello, and 
brought together by Passavant with his usual 
critical judgment, his opinion being, from the 
similarity of the workmanship, that the artist 
of them was of the school of Francia at Bologna. 
Herr Butsch’s interpretation of the initials 
S.C.P.I. as being those of the ‘ goldsmith 
Peregrini” (Stephanus Czesenas Peregrini Inven- 
tore) considerably increases his individuality. 
Mr. Scott, having adopted him in this condition, 
enters into minute particulars respecting the 
well-known Bolognese goldsmith and engraver, 
and of his having, later in life, taken up his 
abode in Venice. With one last stretch of the 
imagination we have the embodiment in the 
flesh of the substantial citizen of Venice, ‘‘ asso- 
ciated with Aldus Manutius, Gregorius, and 
other printers in that active age of typography." 





DON VALENTIN CARDERERA Y SOLANO. 


WE learn from Madrid that at a ripe age has 
passed away Don Valentin Carderera y Solano, 
a prominent figure amongst those who make up 
the literary and artistic circles of La Cdrte. 
He was known amongst his intimates by the 
nickname, invented by Sir Henry Layard or the 
late Sir William Stirling Maxwell, of ‘‘Old 
Mortality,” an apt title, for he was, so far as 
Spanish art is concerned, a veritable living 
biographical, bibliographical, and artistic dic- 
tionary ; his memory was wonderfully retentive, 
and scarcely an historical portrait or sculptured 
tomb exists in Spain but he had seen and 
sketched it. His extensive, valuable, and, for 
Spain, unique collection of early engravings was 
some time since secured by the Academy of San 
Fernando, of which he was for so many years 
a distinguished and courted member. His great 
work, the ‘Iconografia Espaiola,’ published in 
1853 and 1864, contains seventy-four “‘ portraits, 
statues, and mausoleums,” dating ‘‘from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth centuries.” Not 
only the original drawings, but the text in 
Spanish and French, were his own work. Amongst 
the gems of this collection may be named the 
bas-reliefs of Charles V. and his empress, at- 
tributed by Cean Bermudez to Pompey Leoni, 
and now in the Museum at Madrid ; portraits 
of Philip II. when young, and in his old age ; 
the unhappy Don Carlos, Don Juan de Austria, 
Philip’s wives, and the famous ‘‘ one-eyed” 
Princess of Eboli. That of Hernan Cortés 
is exquisitely finished. He executed several 
copies of portraits after Goya, which have 
never been published, notably that of the 
famous Andalusian beauty ‘‘La Duquesa de 
Alva.” The mantilla, maja jacket, short 
black lace dress, silk stockings, and high- 
heeled shoes indicate the provincial costume 
of the ‘‘duchess of the period” to perfection. 
That of Maria Luisa, the less beautiful and 
austere wife of Charles III., indicates Goya’s 
character. He seems never to have flattered 
his sitters, even when nature had been 
gracious to them. Maria Luisa de Borbon, 
Duchess of San Fernando, figures in an empire 
dress, with a head-gear of feathers ; and albeit 
nature had forgotten to favour her, the 
wayward artist painted her as she lived, plain 
and dowdy. Some of these drawings are in 
the Apsley House collection, and several in 
that of the writer. Senor Carderera edited in 
1866, with notes, for the Academy of San Fer- 
nando, the ‘Discursos Practicables del Nobil- 
isimo Arte de la Pintura’ of Jusepe Martinez, 





painter to Philip IV. His last work was a 
privately printed catalogue (in 1877) of his own 
extensive gathering of early portraits, the ‘‘col- 
lection” of a lifetime. F. W. C. 








Fine-Art Gossip, 

Never before have so many sales of “the 
remaining works ” of more or less distinguished 
artists been announced. Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son & Woods will sell, on the 12th inst., the 
drawings and studies of S. Prout ; on the 14th 
the engravings of T. Landseer, with studies and 
other productions of his brother Sir Edwin, will 
be sold in King Street by the same auctioneers, 
who on the 15th will dispose of the ‘‘ remain- 
ing works” of the third Landseer. On the 7th 
of May the débris of the career of Mr. G. E. 
Hering will be sifted from the rostrum, to be 
followed, on the 8th, by all that remains in 
the studio of the poetic artist P. F. Poole, 
and, on the 22nd of the same month, by the 
works and collections of E. W. Cooke. In 
addition Messrs. Sotheby & Co. will, on the 
21st inst., sell duplicate prints from the British 
Museum. Messrs. Hodgson will, some time in 
this month, disperse the library of Thomas 
Faulkner, the topographical historian of western 
suburban London. It includes an album formed 
by C. Lamb. Messrs. Chapman will sell the 
library of James Maidment in Edinburgh on 
the 27th inst. 

Mr. W. B. Ricumonp’s large picture, com- 
prising several figures about half life-size, to 
which we briefly adverted last week as intended 
for the Grosvenor Exhibition, is very far ad- 
vanced towards completion. It has a magnifi- 
cent subject, which, nevertheless, has been but 
rarely handled, although it is as well adapted 
for sculpture as for painting, and suits archi- 
tectonic and pictorial treatment. The subject is 
the ‘ Song of Miriam ’:— 

Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously, 
as represented by a procession of Israelites, who 
have attained the summit of the land which 
overlooks the Red Sea, at the moment when 
the delivered people pass, with, on a litter, 
the swathed corpse of Joseph, borne by four 
stalwart men. Moses, who stands with his back 
towards us, with both hands upraised, takes his 
part in the triumphal chant, and looks back 
over the level lurid sea and the slopes of the 
mountain which his followers climb. Before 
the litter a body of musicians goes in due order, 
harpers, trumpeter, serpent-bearers, and clashers 
with the sistrums and cymbals. These figures 
are full of action and earnest expression, ably 
composed, and in groups as well as singly, and 
admirably adapted to express the tumultuous 
and fervid triumph of the occasion. Parallel 
with this line, or rather body, of male figures, 
the women of Israel advance, dancing vigorously, 
and loudly clashing their timbrels, blowing pipes 
and flutes, and sounding harps, lutes, and 
psalteries and shawms. They are singing and 
keeping step in the dance, with their voices and 
instruments following the time that is set by 
Miriam, their leader, who occupies the centre 
of the canvas. Her figure is the chief element 
of the whole composition. She is dressed in a 
quasi-classical robe of pale citron-tinted white, 
and, holding a timbrel on high in one hand, 
beats it fiercely with the other, and, raising her 
face, pours forth her song to the heavens, while 
she advances. Hardly less impassioned, a bevy of 
timbrel-bearing damsels trip after Miriam and 
continue the chant as they go. This picture, 
being intended to be seen at some distance 
above the eye, has been painted and designed 
accordingly ; otherwise the execution would need 
to be carried further, although the design could 
hardly be better. The colouring is in delicate 
tints, and, generally speaking, of a low key. The 
effect is that of daylight, without strong shadows ; 
thus the whole much resembles a fresco. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt’s recently finished pictures 
are landscapes of great beauty and originality. 
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1. ‘Unto this Last’ represents the view from 
Whitby churchyard a little after sunset. The 
spirit of the picture is indicated by the quota- 
tion from ‘Comus’ which Mr. Hunt has used as 
a motto, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot which men call 

Earth. 

The church, and a fragment of the abbey 
surrounded by gravestones, occupy the top of 
the cliff on one side of the river. The cliff and 
the narrow path along its edge are evidently 
rapidly crumbling away. The new town, with 
its lights, shops, quay, and terraces, rises into 
view through a thick haze of smoke on the 
other side. Immediately below, on the same 
side as the church, the spectator looks on a little 
street of tumble-down, thickly clustered fisher- 
men’s houses, which extend along a ledge half 
way up the cliff, with every chimney doing its 
part to help the mystery of the gathering 
twilight. The wavy line of the distant moors, 
and bars and masses of dusky clouds floating in 
a pale orange sky, complete the picture. 2. 
‘Motes in the Sunbeam’ represents a Yorkshire 
stream at sunset. A ray of light strikes athwart 
a line of sycamores and grey vertical preci- 
pices, thickly covered with ivy and trailing 
plants, and, where it falls on the ripples of 
the stream, shows little clouds of gnats hovering 
above them. 


Mr. Eyre Crowe’s contributions to the Royal 
Academy are two pictures. 1. ‘Queen Eleanor’s 
Tomb,’ a carefully painted representation of 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, with the monument of that king on our 
right, the grave of Henry III. on our left, the 
gilded eftigy of the queen and its darker canopy; 
seen beyond these are the chapels of the chevet, 
funeral banners with the sunlight on them, and 
tall grey memorials of the dead. 2. ‘A Game 
at Forfeits,’ being an interior, with a group of 
English youths and girls at play; a lady, wearing 
a black and white striped dress, sits in front, 
near a girl whose costume resembles hers ; 
behind a damsel kneels, and guesses whose 
forfeit it is. 


Mr. J. G. Natsu has just finished a careful 
picture, which he calls ‘Going Home with 
the Tide,’ and depicting the deck of a fish- 
ing-hoat while she drifts towards a little har- 
bour in a notch in a rocky coast. A fisher- 
man, who is seated on the deck, sorts the 
captured fish, and admonishes a tall lad, who 
little heeds the scolding, while, with bare feet, 
he balances himself on the slowly heaving deck. 
Mr. C. P. Knight has not finished a more 
important picture, but has just produced a view 
of Bristol, with a picturesque group of towers, 
including that of the recently demolished church 
of St. Werburgh. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes : — ‘‘The indefatig- 
able assistant-director of the Berlin Museum has 
recently acquired at Florence for his gallery 
two portions of a gradino by Masaccio. One re- 
presents an adoration of the kings. The Virgin 
is seated on a golden chair ; before her are the 
kneeling kings and a group of cavaliers with 
their horses ; two men in the costume of the 
period, wearing grey cloaks and hose, are re- 
markable for their naturalness ; the composition 
of the horses also is skilful and natural. The 
other panel has two subjects—a decollation of 
John the Baptist and a crucifixion of Peter. 
The figure of Peter is almost the same as 
the one in Filippino Lippi’s fresco in the 
Carmine ; here, also, the gestures and actions 
are true to life. The general colour is grey, 
which serves as an admirable foil for the ultra- 
marine and vermilion, sparingly used, of some 
of the dresses. There is a mention of the works 
in Vasari. Dr. Bode has also purchased the 
sketch by Rubens of the Dead Christ and 
lamenting Mary from the San Donato sale. 
This was about the most artistic piece of work 
in the collection, and in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, which could not be said of many of the 


| 





other pictures. In sculpture Dr. Bode secured 
a sketch in terra-cotta by Verrocchio for his 
‘David,’ now in the Bargello; a small marble 
figure of a dancing faun, wanting the head, 
but a most spirited piece of Greek work; 
and two statues in wood by Jacopo della 
Quercia. He has also bought a considerable col- 
lection of bronze plaques, from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, which will be a 
valuable addition to the Berlin Renaissance 
Museum. In textile fabrics he has found a 
magnificent Persian carpet of the fourteenth 
century, which was formerly in a church at 
Vallombrosa, and two pieces of tapestry ordered 
by Cosimo, Pater Patriz, with the Medicean 
arms in the centre. They consist wholly of 


flowers and foliage on a fine blue ground. The 
drawing is exquisite, and has considerable 


affinity to the best Persian designs; they will 
be most valuable for students of design.” 


Mr. G. Parker writes:—‘ It may interest 
readers of the Athenwwm to know of the in- 
tended destruction of the old timbered houses, 
where Jeremy Taylor is said to have been born, 
in the Petty Cury of Cambridge. Their quaintly 
carved gables are a characteristic feature of the 
town, and deep regret is felt by members of 
the university at this vandalism, which the 
local authorities consider an ‘improvement.’ 
Can nothing be done to save this beautiful relic 
of the past? A large number of my friends will 
be glad to assist by subscriptions, &c., in any 
measure to preserve them.” 


Mr. F. W. Suretps has made great progress 
with his extremely important commission to 
design stained glass for the chapel at Eaton 
Hall, a seat of the Duke of Westminster, a 
building of the Early English style, the work 
of Mr. Waterhouse. The windows comprise 
eleven lofty lights, surmounted by cinquefoils, 
on the east and south sides and the chancel of 
the chapel, which is at the west end. Seven 
blind spaces of the same dimensions are opposite 
the windows, and are to be filled with mosaics. 
The east and south windows are being filled 
with two rows of figures, representing, in the 
upper one, the ‘‘Glorious Company of the 
Apostles,” and, in the lower, the ‘‘ Holy Church” 
of the New Testament. The mosaic compart- 
ments will contain the ‘‘Goodly Fellowship of 
the Prophets,” with the Church of the Old 
Testament dispensation beneath them, and the 
representatives of the ‘‘ Noble Army of Mar- 
tyrs” with the ‘‘Holy Innocents.” In the 
chancel the lateral windows (all the windows 
throughout the building having double lancet 
lights) will show the Archangels, Cherubim, and 
Seraphim. In the three great central windows 
six designs treat subjects illustrative of Praise 
and Prayer, as in the great anthem ascribed 
to St. Ambrose, beginning with the Creation, 
‘All the Earth doth worship Thee!” fol- 
lowed by the Nativity, Crucifixion, Ascension, 
and Gift of the Comforter, and the final Judg- 
ment. Beneath these are symbolic figures of 
Praise, Obedience, Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Watchfulness. Mr. Shields has aimed through- 
out at a new mode of iconography, discarding 
the traditional treatment of the symbolic figures, 
which distinguishes them chiefly by arbitrary 
signs, such as the instruments of martyrdom. 
He aims ai giving visible forms to the indi- 
vidual expressions of Christian faith and doctrine 
by which they unite in the praise of God, the 
general subject of the scheme of decoration. 
This endeavour, as well as the desire to make 
the five figures in each window express one 
prevalent motive, each group individually and 
as part of a whole, will be made obvious by a 
description of a single group, in which St. 
Bartholomew first occurs, being represented as 
a young man, rapturously beholding the angels 
of God ascending and descending, the vision 
which was promised as the reward of his con- 
fession of faith. By his side grow a white 
lily and a fig-branch, the latter in reference to 








words of Christ’s with regard to the saint. 
Next to this saint is St. Thomas, as an aged man, 
who, bearing in mind his past incredulity, 
is drawing aside his vestment, and expos- 
ing his side. Beneath St. Bartholomew, the 
representative of the Church, is Mary Mag- 
dalene, gazing bereft of hope into the Holy 
Sepulchre, and lamenting the Lord. In contrast 
with this desponding figure there starts forth 
in the next compartment, which is below St. 
Thomas, the form of Lazarus, bursting his 
cerements, and with uplifted hands praising his 
Redeemer. In the cinquefoils are angels, with 
various attributes. It will be seen that the 
pervading idea is the hope of resurrection 
through Christ. There can be no question as 
to the great wealth of invention, exalted mood, 
and noble technical style displayed throughout 
the cartoons of which we are speaking. To these 
works our opinion is confined, because much of 
the final success of this decorative and devo- 
tional masterpiece must depend on the execution 
of the glass as such ; a departure from the true 
canon of representation in that material may 
render nugatory all the genius Mr. Shields 
has devoted to his task, and produce not 
splendid architectonic pictures, properly adapted 
to be shown by transmitted light, but mere 
transparencies and realistic representations of 
things shown by reflected light, which, in re- 
spect to windows, are vicious absurdities, and 
utterly illogical. Especially happy has the 
artist been in designing the draperies of his 
figures in an impressive fashion, so as to pro- 
duce illustrations of style of a high order : his 
figures, sedate or passionate though they may 
be, are never devoid of dignity, never less than 
noble. The expressions are marked by poetic 
insight and study, and, with some exceptions, 
which, doubtless, are not quite finished or might 
readily be revised, the figures are fine specimens 
of learned draughtsmanship. 

Messrs. PincgerAM & LEFEVRE are about to 
exhibit, in the newly formed Hanover Gallery, 
47, New Bond Street, Herr Makart’s large pic- 
ture, ‘The Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp’; 
likewise a series of designs by the same artist 
for the silver wedding procession of the Em- 
peror of Austria, from which designs that pro- 
cession was formed. Modern French pictures 
will be included in this new gallery. 

Messrs. Cuxistre, Manson & Woops sold, 
last week, a water-colour drawing by Copley 
Fielding, Vale of Clwyd, North Wales, for 
54l., and a picture by OC. E. Perugini, “Tell 
Him,” for 1261. 

Tue Louvre will shortly be enriched by the 
addition of two masterpieces purchased at 
Florence by M. Tosio. The most important 
is the fresco by Fra Angelico representing the 
Crucifixion, from the convent of San Domenico 
below Fiesole. Besides the Saviour, there are, 
on either side of the Cross, the Virgin and St. 
John ; St. Dominic embraces the feet of Christ. 
The other work contains portraits of a member 
of the Ridolfi familyand hisson. Theelderfigure, 
admirable in expression, is embracing the lad. 
Unfortunately the old gentleman has a nose of 
portentous size, the end all warts and whelks, 
which are drawn with uncompromising accuracy. 
Nevertheless it is a noble piece of work, show- 
ing first-rate technical skill ; the boy’s head is 
especially charming ; notable also is the clear 
daylight effect. The material is tempera. 

WE regret to record the death, on Wednesday 
last, of Signor Brucciani, of Siena, who has for 
many years been known to artists as a formatore 
at the British Museum and elsewhere. 


THE service of plate by the German goldsmith 
Jamitzer (1508-1585), which has been for many 
years exhibited on loan at the Germanistic 
Museum at Niirnberg, has been sold, says the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, by its owners to Baron 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, for 800,000 marks. 
The curator of the museum was unaware of the 
bargain till it was completed. 
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We join in the regrets of the Builder at 
the news that the municipality of Dol, near 
St. Malo, intend to pull down the church of 
Notre Dame in that town, a building dating 
from the eleventh century, and since 1818 
used, like the somewhat later church at Caen, 
as acorn market. It is built in the shape of a 
Latin cross, 15 métres wide, 46 métres long. 
*‘ Altogether this church was precisely one of 
those rare specimens of architecture which the 
traveller expects to meet in Brittany.” 








MUSIC 


MUSICAL UNION.—TUESDAY NEXT, Quarter-past Three, St. 
James's Hall.—QUINTET in D, Mozart; PIANO QUARTET, E Fiat, 
Schumann; BARCAROLE; VIOLIN SOLO, Spohr; ANDANTE and 
SCHERZO; QUARTET, Mendelssohn; PIANO SOLOS by Kirchner, 
and SCHERZO, B Minor, Chopin. Executants—Papini, Wiener, 
Hollander, Hann, and Lasserre. Pianist—Oscar Beringer.—Tickets for 
all parts of the Hall, 7s. 6d. each ; to be had of Lucas & Co. and Ollivier 
&Co., Bond Street; and Austin, at the Hall._—_HANS VON BULOW will 
play in May.—J. ELLA, Director. 





MR. OSCAR BERINGER’S THIRD ANNUAL PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL will take place at St. James's Hall on WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON, April 2st, at Three o'clock. Vocalist—-MADAME 
ANTOINETTE STERLING. The Programme will include Rubinstein's 
QUINTET, Op. 55, for Pianoforte, Flute, Horn. Clarionet, and Bassoon 
(Messrs. Svendsen, Clinton, Wendland, and Hutchins); Raff's CHA- 
CONNE for Two Pianos (Mr. Oscar Reringer and his Pupil, Miss Ran- 
degger); Liszt’s SONATA for PIANOFORTE ; Songs by Schumann, 
Franz, Brahms, and Liszt, &c —Stalls, 7s. @d.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 
1s. Tickets at Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co's, 84, New Bond Street; 
Austin’s; usual Agents; and of Mr. Oscar Beringer, 8, Weymouth 
Street, Portland Place. 








THE WEEK. 


CrysTaL PALACE.—Saturday Concerts. 
OPERA CoMIQUE THEATRE.—‘ The Pirates of Penzance.’ 
STEINWAY HALL.—Sir Julius Benedict on Weber. 


Aw important novelty was brought forward 
last Saturday at the Crystal Palace in the 
shape of a MS. Pianoforte Concerto, com- 
> gg by Mr. Hubert Parry, and played by 

. Dannreuther. Mr. Parry is one of our 
younger composers, whose works, chiefly in 
the domain of chamber music, have lately 
attracted attention. A string quartet, a 
pianoforte trio and quartet, duet sonatas, 
and other works, have been heard in 
London,’ and have proved their composer 
to be possessed of no mean abilities. In 
his proclivities Mr. Parry decidedly belongs 
to the advanced school of musical thought ; 
his style has, perhaps, more affinity with 
that of Brahms than of any other modern 
composer. His music is pre-eminently in- 
tellectual ; it always bears signs of careful 
thought, and occasionally of a tendency to 
over-elaboration. His contrapuntal writing 
is fluent, and shows a thoroughly trained 
musician. In his treatment of the orchestra, 
to judge from the present concerto, he is 
hardly seen at his best—he has, we believe, 
as yet had but little experience in this 
branch of composition; and while it would 
be unfair to call his instrumentation ineffec- 
tive, it appears to be somewhat wanting in 
contrast of colour. In the form of his new 
work Mr. Parry has, we think most wisely, 
followed the accepted models. It is only in 
very rare cases that anything is gained by 
deviating from the established forms; and 
unless a composer is so great a genius as to 
be a law unto himself, he does well to walk 
in the footsteps of his great predecessors. 
Of the three movements ot which Mr. Parry’s 
concerto consists the first seems to us, on 
a single hearing, the least satisfactory. The 
principal themes are very good, and the 
second subject is really charming; but there 
is a restlessness, an absence of repose, in the 
music, arising from the almost entire avoid- 
ance of full cadences, which appears to 
injure the effect of the movement as a whole. 
No one would desire that acomposition should 
be pieced out in regular eight-bar phrases ; 
but this movement errs in the opposite 





direction, and reminds the hearer of Wag- | Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivah are more 


” 


ner’s theory of the ‘“‘ unendliche Melodie 
carried to an excess. For the slow move- 
ment, on the other hand, we have nothing 
but praise. 
interest, and their treatment, both in the 
piano and the orchestra, is admirable. The 
final allegro, while hardly on a par with the 
slow movement, is in its character the most 
popular and pleasing part of the work, 
bringing it to a very effective and brilliant 
close. For one thing Mr. Parry must be 
specially commended—throughout the whole 
concerto there is nothing which can be 
called a reminiscence. What he has to say 
is always his own, and further, it is never 
trivial or commonplace. The solo part of 
the work, which is exeeedingly difficult, was 
most admirably played by Mr. Dannreuther, 
one of our best resident pianists, who is 
heard in public far less frequently than he 
deserves to be. A special attraction on the 
same afternoon was the first performance at 
these concerts of the ‘‘ Queen Mab” scherzo 
from Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Sym- 
phony. This extraordinary movement is one 
of the most remarkable pieces of orchestral 
colouring in existence. The invention of 
novel instrumental combinations was a speci- 
ality with Berlioz; and in this piece a pecu- 
liarly fairy-like effect is produced, which, 
though it has been imitated (as, fcr instance, 
by Raff in the ‘“‘ Dance of Dryads” in his 
‘Wald-Symphonie’), hasnever been equalled. 
It was most interesting to compare the fairy 
music of Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ Overture, which opened the concert, 
with that of Berlioz—both so characteristic, 
yet so utterly unlike. The ‘‘ Queen Mab” is 
probably one of the most difficult orchestral 
pieces ever written; and it is only fair to 
Mr. Manns to compliment him upon the 
exceptionally fine performance under his 
direction. An excellent rendering of Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony and vocal music 
by Herr Henschel (Lysiart’s grand scene 
from ‘Euryanthe,’ and two songs by 
Schubert) completed the scheme of a most 
interesting concert. 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s new melo-dramatic 
opera, ‘The Pirates of Penzance,’ is, on the 
whole, superior to his previous achievements 
in the same line, ‘The Sorcerer’ and ‘H.M.S8. 
Pinafore,’ though in the main resembling 
those works even to the extent of actual re- 
miniscences. Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s libretto 
is based on the same lines as before, and it 
would therefore have been impossible for 
the composer to have adopted a new style 
had he wished so to do. As neither the book 
nor the music is as yet published, a critic 
can only speak from the experience gained 
at the first performance on Saturday last. 
The applause then bestowed was indiscri- 
minating, but musicians were enabled to 
single out for especial approval the very 
pretty female choruses in the first act, the 
humorous music of the policemen’s scenes, 
and above all the quaint little duet or 
madrigal for the hero and heroine, ‘‘ Oh, 
leave me not alone to live.’ This last is a 
perfect gem, its very simplicity only height- 
ening its charm. If there be some who 
would prefer that our native composer’s 
ability should be expended on more serious 
and enduring work, it must at any rate be 
admitted that light comic opera is a legiti- 
mate form of art, and that the works of 


The chief subjects are full of | 
Offenbach and Lecocq, while in musician- 





worthy of consideration, both in a literary 
and musical sense, than those which reach us 
from abroad. In mere tunefulness Mr. Sul- 
livan’s airs are at least equal to those of 


ship he is distinctly their superior. The 
voice parts, and still more the orchestra- 
tion, in ‘ The Pirates of Penzance’ are suffi- 
ciently artistic to satisfy the most critical 
ears. Regarding the performance, mention 
must be made of the successful début of Miss 
Marion Hood, a young artist whose voice is 
a pure soprano of considerable power and 
compass, needing only further technical 
training to ensure for its possessor a high 
position on the lyric boards. The chorus at 
the Opéra Comique, consisting of about 
forty voices, is of unusual excellence, espe- 
cially the female contingent. 

On Monday afternoon at the Steinway 
Hall Sir Julius Benedict gave a lecture, 
with musical illustrations, on the life of 
Weber, in aid of the funds of the Inter- 
national Literary Associaticn. As the pupil 
of the composer of ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ Sir 
Julius Benedict is in a better position than 
probably any other man now living to 
speak of the personal career of the master. 
Not the least interesting portion of the lec- 
ture was that concerning the speaker’s rela- 
tions with Weber, whose generosity of dis- 
position was manifested by the fact that 
although his arrangement with young Bene- 
dict only extended to three lessons a week 
of one hour each, the pupil actually received 
six lessons of two hours each. The style, 
at once graphic and genial, in which the 
lecture was delivered greatly heightened its 
effect, and Sir Julius Benedict was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. The 
musical part of the programme was carried 
out by Miss Helen Meason, Miss Beata 
Francis, Mdlle. Avigliana, Miss Carlotta 
Elliot, Miss Bessie Richards, and Mr. 
Charles Bonney. 








DR. HULLAH’S REPORT ON MUSICAL EDUCATION 
ABROAD. 

Tue report which Dr. Hullah has just pub- 
lished, giving the results of a tour undertaken by 
him last year for the purpose of inquiring into 
the state of musical education in elementary 
schools on the Continent, is in many respects a 
valuable document. In the first place, as the 
author points out, no such inquiry had been 
undertaken before, and therefore no oppor- 
tunity had been afforded of comparing musical 
teaching abroad with that to be met with in this 
country. Besides this, Dr. Hullah’s tour, 
including Switzerland, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, Prussia, Holland, 
and Belgium, was sufficiently extensive to 
furnish data for a comprehensive judgment ; 
while his examination appears from his report to 
have been as thorough and exhaustive as cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

The general impression produced by the docu- 
ment before us is one of surprise. We are so 
accustomed to think of the Germans as a 
thoroughly musical nation, that we should 
certainly have expected to find the teaching in 
their elementary schools more efficient and 
systematic than (with some exceptions) appears 
from Dr. Hullah’s report to have been the case. 
At Stuttgart, for instance, he found the pupils 
singing mostly ‘‘ by ear,” and with little or no 
idea of reading music from notes; one of the 
teachers expressed his astonishment at Dr. 
Hullah’s expecting boys of eleven or twelve years 
of age to read music at all. In Bavaria the 
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musical education appeared to be somewhat | 
more thorough; though here singing from notes | 


is aged not begun till after the age of ten— 
in Dr. Hullah’s opinion four or five years too late. 
At Vienna, with the exception of two normal 
schools in which music is taught by an eminent 
professor, Herr Rudolf Weinwurm, Dr. Hullah 
found good voices and correct intonation, but 
the singing was entirely by ear, and the pupils 
failed altogether in reading a simple passage 
written for them on the black board. In Bohemia 
and Saxony things were little or no better ; but 
in Berlin the teaching was found generally 
superior to that in other parts of Germany, 
while in Hanover again there was no singing 
from notes. In Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium the music teaching appears to be more 
thorough than in other places which Dr. Hullah 
visited. 

The general conclusion arrived at in the 
report is that the natural musical power of the 
English is equal to that of the German or any 
other people, but that its cultivation is less 
extended. On the continent the attendance 
of children at school is both longer continued 
and more regular ; the amount of teaching force 
brought to bear on them is greater, and the 
pupils display more eagerness to learn. In the 
German normal schools for teachers more atten- 
tion is given to musical instruction than is the 
case here; but in the elementary schools the 
results of the teaching are mostly, to quote the 
report, ‘‘the poorest conceivable ; whereas in 
Switzerland, in Holland, and in Belgium such 
resu'ts are in an eminent degree satisfactory.” 
The difference arises from the fact that in the 
latter the reading of music is taught from an 
early age ; while in Germany, as already men- 
tioned, singing is mostly taught entirely by ear. 
Dr. Hullah thinks it possible to place musical 
education in this country on a level with that 
of Holland or Belgium, and strongly urges for 
this end the training of a sufficient number of 
teachers, and the appointment of properly quali- 
fied musical inspectors. 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. Hullah 
should have thought it needful to make his 
interesting report an occasion for an attack 
upon his especial aversion—the Tonic Sol-fa 
system. No one who knows him would for 
@ moment suspect him of intentional unfair- 
ness ; but unfortunately his prejudices against 
a rival system are so strong as to make it im- 
possible for him, however disposed to do so, to 
render it justice. He treats it as if it were 
a notation intended to supersede that in ordi- 
nary use; whereas the best teachers of the 
method claim for it that it is the simplest and 
easiest introduction to the usual notation. We 
hold a very decided opinion, based upon actual 
experience, that it is by far the best method of 
learning to sing, though if we considered it 
designed to supersede the ordinary method of 
writing music we should unhesitatingly condemn 
it. Asa matter of fact, the notation is not the 
essence of the system at all, but only what 
logicians term a ‘‘separable accident.” The 
proof of this is found in the fact that a very 
large proportion of Tonic Sol-faists are familiar 
with the usual notation also, and furnish many 
of the best readers in our choral societies. The 
success of the method is an indisputable fact ; 
and Dr. Hullah might as well attempt to sweep 
back the waves of the Atlantic with a broom as 
to arrest the progress of the Tonic Sol-fa system 
by protests in his reports. 








Musical Gossip, 


We have much pleasure in announcing that 
an opera by an English composer is to be brought 
out at the Hanover Hoftheater next winter. 
The work in question is ‘ The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan,’ composed by Mr. C. Villiers Stan- 
ford, the organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and conductor of the Cambridge University 
Musical Society. The libretto, which is founded 





on Moore’s poem in ‘Lalla Rookh,’ is written in 
English by Mr. W. Barclay Squire, Capell- 
meister at Hanover. An opera on the same 
subject was projected by Schumann, but never 
written. We believe we are correct in saying 
that this is the first occasion on which an Eng- 
lish opera will have been produced for the first 
time on a German stage. 


A Socrety has lately been formed for the 
Regulation of Street Music and the Suppression 
of Street Nuisances. It not only wages war 
against organs of all kinds, but also, to quote 
its own synopsis of the Bill which it proposes 
to bring before Parliament during the present 
session, wishes to make it illegal “‘ for any vendor 
of food or other commodity, any hawker of 
newspapers or other periodicals, or any other 
person, to call, bawl, or cry his or her wares, 
merchandise, or occupation, or otherwise to 
attempt to attract attention by making dis- 
cordant noises, whether by the human voice or 
by blowing horns or ringing bells.” This Bill, 
if carried, will doubtless prove a benefit to a 
large number of those whose living depends on 
brainwork, and whose time and energy are at 
present liable to be wasted by the selfishness of 
neighbours who take in their pleasure as well 
as their milk and muffins in a manner distress- 
ing to all within hearing. No one, however, 
need fear that this is a Bill for the total sup- 
pression of street music. It is simply an attempt 
to amend the Act known as “ Bass’s Act,” 
which has already proved such a boon to pro- 
fessional men, and it is with pleasure we see 
that Mr. Bass is the president of the new 
society. 

THE first number of a new weekly musical 
journal, published by Messrs. Neumeyer & Co., 
under the title of Music, appeared last Saturday. 
One of the special features of the paper will be 
that each number will contain a copyright com- 
position, either vocal or for the piano. The 
current number contains an effective arrange- 
ment for the piano by L. Samson of the Minuet 
from Mendelssohn’s Posthumous String Quartet 
in £ flat, lately produced with such great success 
at the Monday Popular Concerts. 


M. Grorces Novurriarp has just published 
a small pamphlet entitled ‘La Symphonie Fan- 
tastique de Hector Berlioz: Essai sur )’Expres- 
sion de la Musique Instrumentale’ (Paris, 
Brandus), which, as a thoroughly appreciative 
and discriminating treatise, will be found worthy 
of the attention of all who are interested in the 
music of Berlioz. 


Ir is stated that a complete series of repre- 
sentations of the great operas of Gluck— 
‘Orphée,’ ‘Alceste,” ‘Iphigénie en Aulide,’ 
‘Iphigénie en Tauride,’ and ‘ Armide’—is to be 
given at the Leipzig Theatre next winter. The 
experiment will be at least as interesting as 
that which has recently been tried with such 
success of producing the chief operas of Mozart 
in chronological order. 


THE success of Berlioz’s ‘Damnation de Faust’ 
in Paris continues undiminished. The twenty- 
sixth performance, under M. Colonne, at the 
Chatelet, took place last Sunday. Dr. Dam- 
rosch, of New York, has given several perform- 
ances in that city of the ‘ Damnation de Faust,’ 
and the work is said to have made a great sen- 
sation in musical circles. 


WE regret to announce the death at Moscow, 
on the 2nd inst., of the distinguished violinist 
Henri Wieniawski. He had been for some 
time suffering from disease of the heart, com- 
plicated by dropsy. He was born at Lublin, in 
Poland, on the 10th of July, 1835, and had, 
therefore, not completed his forty-fifth year. 
He studied the violin at the Paris Conservatoire 
under M. Massart, and at the age of eleven 
obtained the first prize in that institution. As 
a virtuoso of the first rank he was known not 
only throughout Europe but in America. In 
1874 he was invited by M. Gevaert to succeed 





M. Vieuxtemps as principal professor of the 
violin at the Brussels Conservatoire; but he 
only held the appointment for a short time, as 
he preferred public performances to the less 
brilliant career of a teacher. Those who re- 
member the first establishment of the Monday 
Popular Concerts will be aware that during the 
earlier seasons M. Wieniawski frequently held 
the post of first violin. His playing was re- 
markable not only for a fine tone and great 
execution, but for the fire and energy of his 
performance. His compositions for his instru- 
ment were numerous and brilliant, but of no 
especial artistic value. 

Tue Leipzig correspondent of the Berlin 
Montagsblatt states that during Wagner's visit 
to Leipzig in the course of the present summer 
the whole of his operas, from ‘ Rienzi’ to the 
Ring des Nibelungen,’ are to be given at the 
theatre of that town. 
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LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 

Every Evening at 8.15. 

SHYLOCK, R. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 
1 


ri. 
Tox Office open Ten to Five, under direction of Mr. J. Hurst. 








THE WEEK. 


Fotty.—‘ The Upper Crust,’ a Comedy, in Three Acts. 
By H. J. Byron. 


Ir popular judgment were final in art, 
and the amusement caused by a comedy 
were atest of its merits, Mr. Byron’s dra- 
matic works might claim to rank as master- 
pieces. As surely, and almost as swiftly, 
as the sound of a bell follows the stroke of 
a hammer does the laughter of the public 
follow the enunciation of Mr. Byron’s jokes. 
Laughter, moreover, is not the only response 
the dramatist obtains. Sympathy is not slow 
in answering his appeal, and the public 
which listens to his play comes away 
stirred, interested, and pleased, if occasion- 
ally bewildered. Judgment, however, when 
it is called into play, is seldom in absolute 
accord with first impressions, and a calm 
consideration of that which has amused 
begets some wonder as to how amusement 
was produced. 

In ‘The Upper Crust,’ Mr. Byron’s latest 
work, it seems, until the close of the second 
act, as if Mr. Byron had at length triumphed 
over his besetting weaknesses, and had pro- 
duced a comedy worthy of himself and of 
the position he has won. The characters 
are distinct and fresh, the dialogue is effer- 
vescent, the interest is healthy, and the 
chief violation of probability is one to which 
the public is naturally indulgent, that of 
making the various characters too witty. 
So clever, meanwhile, is the construction, 
that while the entire action passes in one 
scene, no difficulty is experienced by the 
spectator concerning the manner in which 
the different characters are brought upon 
the stage. There are no needless exits and 
entrances. One man does not depart that 
another may come on, and the hero or the 
heroine does not sham an occupation in 
order to make room for the comic scenes 
or leave the stage open to the subordinate 
interest. 

That a play which goes so near being 
good should yet come short of goodness is 
vexatious. Mr. Byron will not, however, 
respect his characters. When, at the end of 
the second act, he makes a young man, who 
is as true and loyal a lover as may be, submit 
to the accusation of faithlessness, and by a 
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puzzled silence strengthen suspicions which 
a word of explanation would blow to the 
winds, we accept the situation out of regard 
to the exigencies of dramatic fable. It is 
otherwise, however, in the third act, when 
the principal character, who has behind his 
rough exterior and his sycophantic ways 
shown a kind of manliness, proves himself 
thoroughly mean and abject, and when a 
constant and earnest lover transfers to 
another woman his affections upon her first 
expression of feigned admiration. For the 
two changes of character last mentioned 
there is no justification except that both are 
necessary to the successful carrying out of 
Mr. Byron’s plot. His heroine is betrothed 
with her father’s sanction to a baronet, while 
she loves an obscure and penniless gentle- 
man, by whom her passion is reciprocated. 
To bring about the required dénotiment Mr. 
Byron has to do two things: he has to 
enable the girl to get out of her engagement 
and to render acceptable to her father, who 
is a complete tuft-hunter, the new alliance. 
By a fairly ingenious expedient he makes 
out that the second lover is the son and heir 
to a nobleman, and he then makes a female 
friend of the heroine set her cap at the 
first, and win him into breaking the bonds 
that impede the desired arrangement. 
With this conclusion the public is more 
than satisfied. Mr. Byron fails to see, 
however, that it involves a libel upon 
youth and love. The baronet thus converted 
in a few seconds from one love to another 
is, as his manner denotes, a man of 
low intellectual calibre. He is, however, 
through two acts a loyal if a foolish gentle- 
man, who puts aside all thoughts of his 
rank, seeks the love of one beneath him in 
social station, and faces for her sake the 
anger of his mother and all other difficulties. 
Such a man, when his mistress has just 
accepted him, will fail to see the advances 
of a second woman, or, seeing them, will 
find them so trivial and futile he will turn 
away with indifference. To youth in love, 
to alter slightly a line of Mr. Swinburne’s, 


There shines one woman, and none but she. 


Similarly, the bourgeois worshipper of rank 
who has found for his daughter a match 
with a baronet cannot, because the son of 
a peer presents himself, treat the former 
suitor with insult, and force on him a 
querelle d Allemand, without forfeiting all 
title to be other than a cur in whom no 
interest is possible. As ‘The Upper Crust’ 
is not intended for a farce, but aims at 
being a species of domestic comedy, such 
defects are very detrimental in their influence. 
If Mr. Byron will not respect his own crea- 
tions he cannot expect others to respect 
them. Had Sheridan in ‘The School for 
Scandal’ presented Joseph Surface re- 
forming, winning the hand of Maria, and 
reconquering the good opinion of his 
uncle and Sir Peter Teazle, and Charles 
accepting the altered situation and consoling 
himself with Lady Sneerwell, the violation 
of truth, so far as regards character, could 
scarcely have been greater. 

With this allowance it is easy to praise 
a very bright and attractive and, as time 
will probably prove, popular entertainment. 
Many of the jokes are droll, and most of them 
have the advantage of being characteristic 
of those in whose mouths they are put. Mr. 





Byron has, indeed, improved in method, and 
his latest play is among the best works he 
has hitherto produced. Mr. Toole as the 
comic hero, Barnaby Doublechick, is tho- 
roughly amusing, delivering with much 
drollery the jokes with which the dialogue 
assigned him is liberally garnished. In 
no part has Mr. Toole’s peculiar vein of 
humour been seen to greater advantage. 
Mr. Ward as the juvenile hero, Mr. Garden, 
Mr. Billington, Miss Roland Phillips, and 
Miss Cavalier make up a tolerably effective 
cast. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GARRICK, MACKLIN, 
MRS. CIBBER, AND TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


I. 
Tue following papers and letters have been 
selected from a number of interesting and 


original documents relating to Drury Lane. 


Theatre when under Fleetwood’s management, 
which have been kindly placed at the disposal 
of Mr. H. Barton Baker by a descendant of 
Fleetwood. The first of these in point of date 
is very curious, being a bill made out when 
Garrick and his brother Peter were in partner- 
ship as wine merchants in Durham Yard (upon 
the site of which Adelphi Terrace was erected). 
It runs :-— 
Charles Fleetwood, Esq. 
D* to Pt & Dé Garrick 





1739 
Dec” 65. 1 Doz. of french White - £1 8 O 
Jan” 30. 1 Doz. of Port ... ae pa 018 0 
Feb” 21. 1 Doz. of Port ... a Pen 018 0 
March 20, 4 Doz.of Port& Sherry .. 09 0 
£313 0 
Gave for the Run of the Fortune Tellers* 1 1 0 
£414 0 
Jan’ 5th 1740 
Rec* ye full of this Bill & all Demands for 
B & Self D. GARRICK. 


The following letters from David Garrick are 
of an earlier date than any to be found in ‘ The 
Garrick Correspondence.’ They contain some 
curious information concerning his relations 
with the manager of Drury Lane at the period 
at which they were written, and are extremely 
interesting as setting forth his stage arrange- 
ment of two principal scenes of ‘Othello’ and 
‘Lear.’ Frank Hayman, to whom they are 
addressed, was Fleetwood’s scenic artist; he 
illustrated Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of 
Shakspeare, and painted some pictures, of which 
the subjects were taken from the great drama- 
tist’s works, for the Prince’s Pavilion, Vauxhall : 
these are the works referred to in the letter. He 
appears to have been a clever artist, but was too 
fond of conviviality to attain the position his 
talents deserved. 

Dear Frank,—I should have performed my 
promise of writing to you sooner, could I have 
sent you a letter either of Fun or Business. The 
dullness of this place does not afford matter 
for the first, I have been too much harried by 
Visiting, Feasting, etc., to sit down to the last. 
Mr. Windham is now with me, we have had 
much talk about you and your Performances & 
both agree the scheme of the six pictures from 
Shakspear will be an excellent and advantageous 
one, I sent him some few Remarks upon ’em 
some time agoe, but you was not in Town & he 
has not seen you since. I am ev'ry day getting 
subscribers, & you may depend upon all Mr. 
Windham’s service in the affair, you are a great 
favorite in Panton Square, & I would not have 
you loose ground there by neglect or indolence : 
if you intend altering the scene in Lear (which 
by the bye cannot be mended either in design or 
execution) what think you of the a 
Suppose Lear mad, upon the ground, with Edgar 
by him ; his attitude should be leaning upon one 
hand & pointing wildly towards the Heavens 








* A pantomime brought out in the Christmas of that 
year. 





with the other. Kent & Footman attend him, 
& Gloster comes to him with a Torch; the 
real madness of Lear, the frantick affectation of 
Edgar, & the different looks of concern in the 
three other characters, will have a fine effect. 
Suppose you express Kent’s particular care & 
distress by putting him upon one knee begging 
& entreating him to rise & go with Gloster. but 
I beg pardon for pretending to give you advice 
in these affairs, you may thank yourself for it, 
it is your Flattery has made me impertinent. 
The scene you choose for Othello strikes me 
more and more, & I think cannot be alter’d for 
the better, ’tis a glorious subject, & you will do 
it justice. I have many thousand things to say 
upon this head most of which I must defer 
till I see you, which I am afraid will not be 
for some time, however go on and prosper, 
(I need not wish you success you must have it) 
& all my endeavours to forward it are sincerely 
at your service, I have receiv’d a most surpris- 
ing epistle from Mr. Lacy, full of false accusa- 
tions many of ’em contradictory, & interspers’d 
with low, weak, calumny, & defamation ; the 
conjunction of two evil planets last summer 
boaded me no good, but trusting to the justice 
of my cause I defy & despise their influence, if 
I am attack’d I must defend, & tho’ I shall 
with great reluctance enter again into a con- 
troversy, yet I never can have a stronger cause 
or a weaker antagonist, he has sent me an offer of 
500 for three years, to come into a generall 
article to be obliged to play whenever he 
pleases, all which I have rejected, I won’t agree 
for 3 years I will have the salary I have had 
hitherto, & all my arrears shall be paid, I am 
not able to act two nights successively two prin- 
cipal carracters. I endeavour’d at it last season 
(contrary to my agreement) in King John, 
Tancred, etc. & the whole town knows the con- 
sequence. in short notwistanding Lacy’s com- 
plaints I promoted the interist of the managers 
beyond my ability & when Mr. Sheridan & 
Mr. Cibber did not play I did my utmost he 
accuses me of making interest in Ireland 
to act there, when I knew I was in articles 
with him, this I suppose you have heard 
among his friends; what a weak accusation is 
this? If Mr. Lacy had paid me my arrears I 
was at liberty by my articles to go over to 
Ireland if I pleased & was only to give him 
the preference of any company in England, but 
so far from intending to go had he paid me, that 
I had absolutely resolv’d the contrary as M. du 
Bourg, Mr. Draper Mr. Windham & severall 
more can witness, but what occasion had I to 
write over to Ireland, I had one of the gentle- 
men in the managem' with me & I have had 
offers since, which I have not accepted of nor 
will provided I am not fore’d there by ill usage 
in England. Whenever you hear any report 
that prejudices me pray let me know, & I will 
trouble you with a full answer to it. Iam sure 
you are sensible I have acted right, & what 
gives me great satisfaction is that I have trans- 
acted nothing with Mr. Lacy without witness ; 
if you have any news either politicall or 
Theatricall pray let me know it, what you say 
to me upon any affair, shall be most sacredly 
kept secret. I write to you without connection 
or correction; I am now in a Room full of 
Brothers and Sisters the greater part is Female 
& consequently more noisy and confounding 
however if your taste is like mine you'll chuse a 
plain simple meal with a hearty welcome before 
the most regular, ceremonious entertainment, and 
therefore take pot luck with me when you please, 
I’ll do the same with you & damn all formality 
between us. Have you tinish’d my picture yet? 
Dr. Newton has been here and prais’d it extra- 
vagantly. Your drawings for Milton will do you 
great service, I have promis’d the Doctor to 
read the third book and give him my opinion 
for the Drawing which I’ll send you. The 
country is much alarmed by the Rebels* for my 





* This deci des the date of the letter as being 1745. 
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own part I have little fear of them & intend 
offering my service as a volunteer as I have no 
other engagements upon me, & cannot be better 
employed. I suppose the play houses will find 
little encouragement till these clouds are blown 
over, for my own part till these gentlemen have 
done playing the Knave in the North, I can’t 
think of playing the Fool—pray my best services 
to Harry Gitfard & all Friends particularly to 
Mr. Moore, his song is rattled in my ears all 
day & most part of the night pray tell him from 
me if he would make his appearance he would 
make many conquests. I had forgot to tell you 
at the bottom, that I am most sincerely 
Yr Friend 

& humble Servant 
D. GARRICK. 

Cheltenham, Aug. 18, 1745, 

Dear Franx,—To convince you how much I 
regard you as a man, & esteem you as an artist, 
I have Broke thro’ my natural aversion to 
writing in order to keep my promise to you. 

I came to this place last Thursday, & a damn’d 
dull Place it is, notwithstanding we have Balls 
twice a week, assemblies every night, & the face- 
tious Mr. Foote to Crown the whole He is full 





of spirits, abounds in Pleasantry, plays at Whist | 


for five pounds a Rubber, wears laced Frocks 
with dirty shirts, and to the eternal mortifica- 
tion of the Beaux Esprits he has renounced the 
stage for ever, & so, as Bayes says (farewell to 
Genius, humour and all that for damn him if he 
plays any more. I have drank the waters and 
they agree very well with me, but I have un- 
fortunately got a Boil under the waistband of 
my Breeches that greatly discomposes me, & 
perhaps my want of Relish for the pleasures of 
Cheltenham may be chiefly owing to that; you 
shall know when you see me. 

I was very sorry I co’d not have y’r Com- 
pany the night before I left London, as Hogarth 
had disenyaged himself from your Pall Mall 
appointm’t, I was in hopes of seeing you. But 
I am afraid I went too late, however for the 
future if you can fancy me as much as I do you, 
we will be more together and make up for past 
Deficiencies. You are greatly lik’d by my & 
by y™ real Friends, Draper and Windham, & 
it will be y™ own fault if we don’t spend many 
agreable hours the ensuing winter. I tell you 


what Hayman & I speak from my heart, that | 


no opportunity shall be slipt, or endeavours 
wanting on my side, to promote y* welfare and 
Int. to the best of my Power, & tho’ my abilities 
are But small, you must take the will for the 
Deed. I shot not have said so much on this 
Subject, had not you, now & then hinted that I 
had some remains of a former coolness ab' me; 
I will assure you that my Shyness some time 
ago proceeded from your great intimacy 
with some people who I imagined w* take 
all methods (however unjustly) to shew 
their aversion; and tho’ I had no fear of 
their malice, yet it was natural to avoid Both 
them and their Intimates: I have no Luke- 
warmness in my Temper, and as I am naturally 
open and impetuous, it is a necessary Prudence 
in me to shun Company I am doubtful of; I 
cannot confine my Spirits or be upon the 
Reserve, and therefore till I know my man, I 
ought not to trust him: I always liked you as a 
Genius, But omitted a nearer acquaintance with 
you till lately, on account of your attachm' 
elsewhere, and tho’ those Objections are not 
removed (nor wo’ I have ’em) yet I have such 
a knowledge of you, (that were you of a Club 
with the Devil or in his Councils) I shall always 
confide and rejoice in you, so no more of that. 
The last time I saw you the scheme of the six 
prints of Shakspeare seem’d to be resolv’d 
upon, in my Opinion (which stands for nothing) 
you cannot possibly spend y™ time better ; 
Profit and Reputation must be the consequence, 
and the sooner you begin the better: You have 
often flattered me by approving of some notions 
of mine upon the affair; you shall command 
me whenever you please (bodily and mentally) 





and nothing w? give me so much satisfaction 
as contributing my mite to so agreable an 
undertaking. I shall now send on my thoughts 
upon Othello, the scene which in my opinion 
will make the best picture is that point of time 
in the last act, when Emilia discovers to Othello 
his error abt the handkerchief. 

Emi. O, theu dull Moor! that handkerchief, etc. 
Here at once the whole catastrophe of the play 
is unravell’d and the group of figures in the 
scene with their different expressions will pro- 
duce a finer effect in painting than perhaps any 
other in all Shakspeare, though as yet never 
thought of by any of the designers, who have 
published their several Prints upon the same 
author, the background you know must have 
Desdemona murdered in her bed, the characters 
upon the stage are Othello, Montano, Gratiano, 
& Iago: Othello (the principal) upon the right 
hand (I bel”) must be thunderstruck with 
horror his whole figure extended, with his eyes, 
turned up to Heaven, and his frame sinking, as 
it were, at Emilia’s discovery. I shall better 
make you conceive my notion of this attitude 
and expression when I see you; Emil must 
appear in the greatest vehemence : with a mix- 
ture of sorrow on account of her mistress and 
I think sho’d be in the middle, Iago on the 
left hand sho’d express the greatest perturba- 
tion of mind, and sho’d shrink up his body at 
the opening of his villainy his eyes looking 
askance (as Milton terms it) on Othello and gnaw- 
ing his lip in anger at his wife, but this will 
likewise be better described by giving you the 
expression when I see you, the other less capital 
characters must be affected according to the 
circumstances of the scene, and as they are 
more or less concerned in the catastrophe: I 
co’d say a great deal upon the choice of this 
scene, but I hate writing, and if the little I have 
said does not strike you, pray don’t fix upon it 
out of complaisance to me, I am in doubt 
whether you sho’d not have Shakspeare’s 
words engraved at the bottom of each print 
that have reference to it; the objection of 
writing the name of the sign under it does not 
hold good in this, for it will be necessary by 
the speech to mark the exact point of time you 
have chose to represent. It is with the greatest 
pleasure I have observed your late application 
to your business. I beg you will continue it 
for your own sake, you are now at the time 
of life you sho’d employ almost every moment 
of it in your business, and in the next ten 
years, make yourself easy in fame and fortune. 
Your strength of body and mind is now at the 
height and every avocation from y’r business, 
is so much money and immortality lost (think 
of that Master Ford) and go on and prosper, 
I believe you are by this time as heartily tir’d 
as I am, if you care to write to me, do; but 
make yourself easy if you have no inclination, 
and provided you give me a good account of 
your time at our next meeting; I will excuse 
that irksome ceremony to you of answering the 
letters of Your sincere friend 

& Humble Servant 
D. GaRRIck. 
P.S. My service to More, and should be glad 
to hear from you. 





PHILIP ASTLEY. 
Patent Office. 


Tue letter of ‘‘An Old Playgoer” in last 
week’s Atheneum pleasantly reminds me that 
Philip Astley was a patentee—a circumstance 
which I have never seen referred to by any of 
his biographers. The patent is dated August Ist, 
1782, the title being ‘‘A new and peculiar 
method of rendering horses tractable and docile, 
preventing in a great measure that kind of fear 
which most of them are subject to on the road, 
and whereby certain agile, manly, and war 
exercises may be performed upon them without 
danger, and effectually teaches them to stand 
the explosion of large ordnance, beating of 
drums, all kinds ef music, and every other 





violent noise, without emotion, and likewise the 
recoil of small ordnance fixed upon and fired 
from the saddle by a single dragoon, every way 
equipt as light dragoons commonly are (carbine 
only excepted).” During the training the horse 
is subjected to the somewhat painful pressure 
of a girth upon which a number of wooden 
balls are strung. Upon the firing of a pistol, 
sound of a trumpet, or whatever be the noise to 
which the horse is being trained to accustom 
himself, the girth is instantly slackened by re- 
leasing a trigger, actuated by a cord held in the 
trainer's hand. In this way the horse gets into 
the habit of associating the objectionable noise 
with relief from bodily constraint. The specifi- 
cation, which is illustrated by several draw- 
ings, also includes a particular construction of 
light swivel gun, suitable for being carried in 
front of a dragoon and fired from the horse’s 
back. Astley’s career is described with suffi- 
cient detail in Brayley’s ‘History of Surrey’ 
and in the same author’s ‘ Theatres of London,’ 
and also in J. Decastro’s ‘Memoirs.’ He was 
of humble origin, his father having been a 
cabinet-maker at Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staf- 
fordshire. There is no reason to suppose that 
he ever held a commission. In his patent, and 
in his little book on ‘ Natural Magic,’ published 
in 1785, he describes himself as a ‘‘riding 
master.” RicuarD B. PRosser. 





Is ‘An Old Playgoer” acquainted with the 
following book, ‘The Memoirs of J. Decastro, 
Comedian...... Accompanied by an Analysis of 
the Life of the late Philip Astley, Es 
Edited by R. Humphreys, London, 1824’? A 
copy can be seen in the Forster Library, South 
Kensington Museum. R. F. 8. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


A curious experiment is about to be tried by 
Miss Geneviéve Ward, who proposes in the course 
of May to give a series of French Matinées. 
The performers in these will consist principally, 
if not wholly, of actors at present playing on the 
London stage. ‘ L’Aventuriére’ of M. Emile 
Augier will be the first piece given, the cast, as 
at present arranged, being as follows : Monte- 
Prade, Mr. Ashley; Fabrice, Mr. Herbert ; Don 
Annibal, M. Marius; Horace, Mr. Power ; 
Dario, Mr. Wigan ; Célie, Mrs. Emden (Mdlle. 
Hébert). 

Tue run of bad luck, hitherto all but un- 
broken, that has attended the Troisitme 
Théitre Francais, has been interrupted by a 
distinct success, which has been obtained by 
‘Chien d’Aveugle,’ a five-act drama of MM. 
Malard and Ch. Tournay. The plot of the play, 
which is taken from a recent cause célébre, shows 
a young girl depriving a man of sight in order 
that she may render herself indispensable to 
him and marry him. 

THE management of the Chatelet has been 
changed, M. Emile Rochard having supplanted 
M. Castellano, and that of the Théatre des 
Nativu: has come to an end, the house having 
closed its doors. 

‘La Parr pu Burin,’ a one-act comedy pro- 
duced at the Gymnase Dramatique, is assigned 
to M. George de Letoriéres, but is, in fact, by 
the Vicomtesse Marie de Peyronny. It is a 
bright and healthy little piece, and is well 
interpreted by Madame Fromentin and M. 
Charles Pascal. 

‘La ComressE Bertue,’ a three-act comedy 
of M. Edouard Cadol, author of ‘ Les Inutiles ” 
and other well-known works, has been produced 
at the Théatre des Arts. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. E. B.—R. D.—8S. M. R.—J. R.— 
H. B. H.—G. F. J.—E. B. N.—E. A. B.—G. I.—received. 

L. H.—It has not been reviewed. 

A. M. 8.—We were quite aware of the proper reading of 
the lines. 

MILToNIA.—Such a question is unsuited to our columns. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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LITERATURE 
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Poems. By William Hurrell Mallock. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tuts is a volume of juvenile poems by the 
author of ‘The New Republic.’ Poetry is the 
final and ideal form of pure literature, and it 
may be suspected that few genuine workers 
in belles-lettres are entirely free of the soft 
impeachment of verse. As a matter of fact, 
perhaps, most writers begin with it. The 
amount of poetic endowment latent in any 
country is not to be gauged by the quantity 
of the actual poetic production. Given ‘the 
vision and the faculty divine,” there is still 
to be considered whether those harmonious 
surroundings are present the lack of 
which is apt to turn poets into prosateurs. 
Daily and hourly the struggle for life be- 
comes more cruel; daily and hourly it 
becomes more necessary in estimating any 
man’s poetic gift to consider the circum- 
stances under which his poetry has been 
produced. Even such poems as ‘ The Song 
of the Shirt’ or ‘ The Bridge of Sighs’ may 
be inadequate signs of the poetic wealth in 
a poet’s soul if his daily bread and that of 
his wife and children have to be earned by 
producing jokes for magazines and news- 
papers. And, on the other hand, if the 
poet’s daily occupation is the study of the 
best poetical models, with the view of 
adding yet another polished point to a line 
that has taken a week to construct; not 
even so exquisite a piece of work as the 
‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ should in- 
duce us to award to Gray so bright a laurel 
as that we give to poor John Clare, to 
whom even Burns’s poverty would have 
seemed the wealth of Croesus. But not 
the drudgery of the plough, of the shoe- 
maker’s awl, of the tailor’s goose, nor 
even of the City counting-house, is so fatal 
to the production of poetry as journal- 
ism. Expression in ideal and quintessential 
language, though primarily a gift, must 
become a habit before good poetic work can 
be produced ; and there is, perhaps, but one 
kind of mental exercise which is absolutely 
inimical to it, and certain in the end to kill it, 
that of the continual production of writing 
which is not ideal and quintessential. Yet, 
among the men who have settled down to a 
life of journalistic drudgery, who shall say 
how many started with the aspirations of 





the poet, and with every requisite for success 
except such essential ones as happy sur- 
roundings or the indomitable courage which 
enables the very few to dispense with them? 
And should the prose-writer make a reputa- 
tion, as Mr. Mallock has done, he becomes, 
as a runner in the poetic race, more heavily 
weighted still. 

In the literary world, where division of 
labour is more rigidly exacted than in any 
other, and where ambidexterity is the most 
suspected of all gifts, the poet is wise who, 
like Mr. Tennyson, never writes prose, or, like 
Milton, takes care to assure the reader that 
his prose is “written with his left hand.” 
The world willingly admires the smallest 
versicle of the poet who shows indubit- 
ably his function of verse-making by his 
inspired incapacity for doing anything else. 
To suppose, for instance, that the ‘For- 
saken Merman’ is the work of a genuine 
poet is beyond the imagination of a public 
that has recognized in Mr. Matthew Arnold 
a writer in the habit of producing prose 
more beautiful than most men’s poetry. 

That this popular judgment is based on a 
sophism our opening remarks will tend, we 
think, to show. Coleridge said once, in 
conversation, that the real antithesis of 


poetry was not prose, but science. And if 
he was right the difference in kind 


lies not between the poet and the prose- 
writer, but between the writing man 
(whose instinct impels him to express) and 
the man of action (whose instinct impels 
him to act). Byron and Shelley have 
alike been eloquent in their denunciations 
of the critic; Mr. Tennyson has ridiculed 
the ‘chorus of indolent reviewers ”’; 
Mr. Swinburne has railed against the 
‘prurient pressman”’; the author of the 
‘Revolutionary Epick’ has sneered at the 
critic’s failure in literature and art; and 
yet, if a poem is—teste Mr. Matthew Arnold 
—but a criticism of life, nothing is more 
certain than that ‘‘ of the self-same vintage ”” 
is the blood of all these modern Aristotles 
and modern Homers. From the poet’s 
point of view it is only natural, perhaps, 
that the journalist and the producer of 
brilliant lampoons, such as ‘The New Re- 
public,’ whose function it is to produce 
a necessary article for the literary market, 
should appear to occupy something like the 
position of a cheesemonger selling cheeses. 
But while the tradesman has_ entered 
into his particular line of business not 
from an inordinate love of cheese, but 
simply with a view to quick returns and 
good profits, the literary man, whether his 
productions be criticisms, parodies, leading 
articles, or magazine padding, has been 
driven originally into Biasuiage by quite 
another impulse—the desire to express ; 
the very same impulse, indeed, which 
impelled Shakspeare to write dramas and 
Milton to write epics. And, as we have 
hinted, the despised proseman very likely 
started with aspirations much akin to those of 
his more successful brethren. If, instead of 
producing pendants to ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ he has settled down to the pro- 
duction of leaders or lampoons, it is pos- 
sible—and he himself would be the first to 
admit it—that his comparative failure in life 
has been owing to untoward circumstances. 
This is why we were in no way surprised 
at the announcement of a book of poems by 





Mr. Mallock. To us, indeed, from the 
first, ‘‘ wings at his shoulders seemed to 
play.” That considerable interest would 
attach to such a venture by so eminent a 
writer as Mr. Mallock is conscious of being 
he himself seems to have been aware; for 
not the least praiseworthy feature of the 
volume is the care with which Mr. Mallock 
the critic has edited the works of Mr. Mal- 
lock the juvenile poet. Had Shakspeare or 
Shelley treated himself with half so much re- 
spect, the enthusiastic—but, it is to be feared, 
ill requited—labours of the New Shakspere 
Society in the former case, and of Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti and Mr. Buxton Forman in the 
latter, would have been rendered super- 
fluous, and much “good wrath” would have 
been saved and the common stock of human 
force economized. In order to save all pos- 
sible trouble to the Mallock Societies of the 
future, the poet himself has indicated, with 
the most painstaking accuracy, the exact 
chronology of each poem. At the end of 
every one the reader is sure to find a note 
such as this: ‘‘An. et. 8’’; ‘An. et. 13.” 
Of the cleverness of the poems there can 
be little question. We think, indeed, that 
no really poetic child was half clever 
enough to write lines like the following at 
eight years of age. The precocious know- 
ingness shown in them points to future ex- 
cellence in any department of literature 
rather than the poetic :— 
A CHILD'S LOVE-SONG. 
(Composed in a swing.) 
The breezes are sighing 
About me, above me ! 
Oh, I should be happy, 
If Celia would love me ! 
But without Celia’s love 
The breezes may blow ; 
And, for all that I care, 
To the devil may go! 
An, et. 8. 
There is undoubtedly a humorous charm 
about this as the production of a child, and 
it would have been a pity to lose it; but 
worldly wisdom such as it displays is the last 
quality we look for in the truly poetic child. 
His thoughts are not of Celia, but rather of 
Titania. His “devil” is a real personage— 
only too real, indeed—with horns, and tail, 
and fiery eyes much too obtrusive. To him 
the ‘‘ breezes’’ have their message, to be sure, 
but not a message out of eighteenth century 
erotics. In proving that one was a poet at 
eight one must beware of proving too much. 
Here is another poem about Celia, written 
at thirteen, which is an equally curious psy- 
chological study :— 
A BOY'S LOVE-SONG, 
If Celia won't have you, fond lover, 
Why squander in sighing the day ? 
If all your entreaties won't move her, 
Resent it, and meet her half way. 
Suppose you were now to possess her, 
Her beauty and all you desired ; 
How soon you would cease to caress her! 
How soon of the beauty be tired ! 


Then sing a more resolute measure, 
Nor squander in sighing the day ; 
It cannot be much of a treasure 
Whose charms with possession decay. 
An. et. 13. 
One of the many affectations of the modern 
poet—whose knowledge of human life is not 
in a general way the most noticeable of his 
gifts—is that a deep and wide experience has 
made him weary of life’s sweets. He whose 
principal merit is that he knows (or at least 
should seem to know) nothing, save from 
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“the whisperings of the god of song,” likes | Mallock was not meant to be a poet after all. 


to pose as the “‘ knowing one,” who knows 
everything, with a very special knowledge 
of many things which the real man of the 
world, who is obliged to know them, would 
so much rather not know. He to whom the 
world should be richer than to common 
people affects to find it, by virtue of his 
superior ’cuteness, as barren as the sands of 
Sahara. Satiety is now a recognized poetic 
mood; tedium vite a necessary sign that 
the poet is highly cultured and highly aris- 
tocratic. But Mr. Mallock is the first whose 
poetic satiety and discovery of the vanity of 
the world began at thirteen. In this as in 
everything, however, ‘“‘ Natur’ seems to be 

ittin’ on,” as Mr. C. Q. Bunkum said. 

upposing this song to stand here exactly 
as it was written at thirteen—supposing 
that a British boy could at that age have 
had such distressingly wise thoughts—it 
would be impossible to imagine a more sure 
and fatal sign that his talents were not of 
the poetic kind; for the boy would lack the 
common enthusiasms which give poetry to 
every-day British youth. Again, few people 
will associate poetic youth with cynicism 
such as is shown in the following stanzas, 
written at nineteen :— 

A MARRIAGE PROSPECT. 
(From an unfinished drama.) 

Why should I heed their railings? What's a prude? 
A devil’s scarecrow in the fields of good. 

Let them rail on. I think a wedding-day 

Looks best, as mountains do, some miles away, 
Or squalid fishing-smacks far out to sea, 

Seen lily-sailed in sunshine and blue haze, 

Where the delicious lights are all men chase, 
And no man ever reaches. And so I’m free 

Another six weeks—move in a rich half-light, 

A tenderest compromise of dark and bright, 

A magic season, in short, when eyes that shine 
And lips that whisper with soft words, combine 

The spice of wrong, the conscience-ease of right, 
And deepest sighs come most luxuriously, 

Then too this twilight-time leads not to night 
But sunrise—that at least will gladden me, 

The sunrise of my day of married life, 

Ere bride and bridegroom fade to man and wife: 
And I meanwhile, a short time more, am free— 

Or half free; wherefore let me love my fill 
Of half-loves, ere I consecrate my days, 

In sober, sombre truth, for good and ill, 

To the one worship of a withering face. 

And the same Byronic idea of the hollow- 
ness of love is conveyed in other poems in 
the volume,—notably in ‘‘ Pygmalion to his 
Statue, become his Wife,” written at twenty. 

It is the critical fashion of the day to say 
that Byron’s influence upon our younger 
poets is nothing when set against the in- 
fluence of Shelley and Keats. This is a 
mistake. From Byron our younger poets 
have derived the notion that cynicism is a 
genuine poetic mood. But oddly enough it 
has reached them through Musset and the 
Empire poets. The truth is that without 
enthusiasm no poetry can exist, and the 
cynical parts of ‘Don Juan’ are simply 
rhymed prose. Splendid as is the wit of 
‘Don Juan,’ without the enthusiastic epi- 
eodg of Haidée, and without the passion 
of Donna Julia, it would not, in any deep 
sense, be a poem at all. 

Yet the prosaic precocity of the pieces 
above quoted must not be taken as an abso- 
lute proof that Mr. Mallock could not have 
been a poet. Now and then we meet lines 
so pregnant,—so suggestive of a suppressed 
passion far beyond the understanding of many 
a successful worker in pure poetry,—that 
we might be inclined to doubt whether Mr. 





The following is a lyric written at eighteen :— 
A FRIEND. 

Friend let me call you—may I? friend to me: 

And like a casket let that wide word be, 

Wherein, perchance, some costlier treasure lies— 

Wherein we hide, in clouds of ciose eclipse, 

The faltering few things known to lips and lips— 

The many mute things known to eyes and eyes ! 

There is much reserved power here, and to 

say that the power is not distinctly and 

entirely poetic would be to make a bold 

assertion. As to the metrical influences to 

be traced in the poems, such as Mr. Swin- 

burne’s love of elisions and Mr. Browning’s 

abruptness, these are things which are soon 

outgrown if otherwise the poet is of the 

genuine strain. 








Berlin und St. Petersburg: Preussische Bei- 
trdge sur Geschichte der Russisch-Deutschen 
Beziehungen. (Leipzig, Duncker & Hum- 
blot.) 

THE mutual dislike which has of late years 
thriven between Germany and Russia, in 
spite of the friendship of their sovereigns, is 
ably described and fostered in the present 
work of the well-informed writer who treats 
all things Russian with such undoubted talent 
and apparent impartiality. Well acquainted 
with Russia, and addressing a public which 
does not share his knowledge, he is often 
able to produce a marked effect by simple 
means. Thus the state paper on the Prus- 
sian events of 1848, drawn up by the 
Emperor Nicholas, and printed in this 
work, is evidently destined to a notoriety 
which did not attend its original publica- 
tion, ten years ago, in the Russkaya Starina 
of St. Petersburg. And the acquaintance 
which he shows with Russian journalism 
appears singularly remarkable to readers 
who are totally ignorant of the subject, 
though he contributes little information 
that might not be obtained at any social 
gathering of Russian pressmen. With our 
own contemporary literature he does not 
appear to be equally well acquainted, or he 
would scarcely have spoken of a recently 
deceased English author as ‘‘der unwis- 
sende amerikanische Vielschreiber Hep- 
worth Dixon, ein entschiedener Feind der 
deutschen Nationalsache.”’ 

The author commences with the last years 
of Alexander I., during which it was the 
fashion at St. Petersburg to look upon ‘the 
liberation of Europe” as having been the 
work of Russia alone, Prussia’s services in 
that cause being nowhere more quickly for- 
gotten than in the Russian capital. The 
reign of Nicholas is then passed in review, 
a few illustrations being given of his 
readiness to consider himself a kind of 
European dictator. His successful demand 
for the immediate suppression at Paris of 
the drama ‘L’Impératrice Catherine et ses 
Favoris’ may be compared with the recent 
unsuccessful attempt of the Russian Govern- 
ment to obtain the extradition of Hart- 
mann. But no parallel can be expected in 
our days to his liberal offer to Count Dohna, 
during that Prussian general’s visit to the 
autumn manoeuvres of the Russian army 
in 1848. ‘Do my troops please you?” said 
the monarch. ‘‘ Well, then, these troops are 
at your service, if you will march at their 
head against mutinous Berlin.” So when 
Nicholas died his loss was deeply deplored 








by the Prussian Conservatives, ‘“‘ who held 
their party higher than their fatherland, 
the apparent interests of the crown than the 
true and lasting interests of the state.” 
For Prussia itself no small contempt was 
in those days entertained at St. Petersburg, 
the Grand Duke Michael indulging in jokes 
about ‘‘les deux rois allemands, ruinés par 
des femmes étrangéres” (Lola Montes and 
Veuve Cliquot), and Russian opinion in 
general holding that Prussia, on account 
of its isolation from the rest of Germany, 
was necessarily and utterly dependent upon 
that empire, the departed ruler of which all 
good Prussians must lament as they would 
a dead father. 

The next period to which especial atten- 
tion is paid is that of the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1863, of which there is given in an 
appendix, forming about a quarter of the 
work, a German version of N. W. Berg’s 
interesting and valuable account of that 
ill-starred enterprise. The changes which 
have taken place in Russian opinions as to 
Poland are mentioned and discussed, from 
the time when Herzen and Bakunin declared 
‘the necessity of a Russo-Polish national 
war against “e despotism of the Tsar ”— 
the Reds refusing to entertain Wielopolski’s 
idea of a friendship between Poland and 
the Russian empire, or the Countess Bludof’s 
dream of a Polish sympathy with Russia’s 
hopes “ of shaking off the moral yoke which 
ever since the unhappy days of Biron the 
German Powers have imposed’—to the 
festival held in Cracow last autumn in 
honour of Kraszewski, the Nestor of Polish 
literature, in which Russian Panslavists 
took part and drank to the ‘‘ non-German- 
izing of Poland.” : 

The last third of the work is devoted to 
‘‘New Germany and New Russia,’”’ tracing 
the changes which have taken place in 
the mutual relations of the two countries 
since the time when “alliance with 
Prussia formed an integral part of the 
political system of the Emperor Nicholas.” 
After his death the question as to whether 
Russia should be a second Prussia, as he 
had wished, or a second France, was 
answered by all Russian Liberals in favour 
of France. Almost all the statesmen who 
called into life the reforms which marked 
the period from 1859 to 1863 were inclined 
towards a closer union between France and 
Russia. French sympathy with Polish in- 
surgents checked such inclinations in bureau- 
cratic quarters. But the seed which had 
been sown continued to bear fruit elsewhere. 
And when the Franco-German war broke 
out, there was only one Russian journal of 
note which expressed sympathy with Ger- 
many, the St. Petersburg Vyedomosti. Its 
editor, V. Korsch, was soon deprived of his 
post, since which time, it may be added, the 
journal has sadly fallen from its high estate. 
M. Capelmans, the editor of the Journal de 
St. Pétersbourg, who took tke same side, 
being a Belgian and anti-Imperialist, was 
so attacked that he went out of his mind, 
and died in a madhouse. Slowly Germany 
learned that ‘‘it might reckon upon as many 
and as bitter foes in the East as in the 
West,” and that it had really to deal, not 
with ‘‘the Emperors of France and Russia,” 
but with ‘the nations living beyond the 
Vistula and the Rhine.’ A feeling of hos- 
tility towards Germany has prevailed, our 
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author asserts, for the last ten years; the 
so-called ‘‘ Russian sympathies” with Ger- 
many have always been, he declares, con- 
fined within a very narrow though influ- 
ential circle, and the hold of the Russian 
Government on the Russian press has 
exercised much less influence than is gene- 
rally supposed. Wherefore he deplores the 
fact that the German press has taken an 
entirely wrong view of the relations between 
Germany and Russia, misled by “‘ the affec- 
tion of certain Petersburg court circles for 
the Prussian uniform, and the sympathy of 
the Emperor Alexander II. for his mother’s 
brother, a sympathy which is shared neither 
by the heir to the throne nor by the brothers 
or the other sons of the emperor,” and finds 
a compensation in that sentiment for “the 
undisguised hostility of the educated classes 
of a great people, counting its many mil- 
lions, of whose voices we [Germans] sys- 
tematically take no notice.” Instead of 
attacking what appear to the author to be 
their real foes, ‘“‘the displeasure of Germans 
caused by the hostility of other nations 
directed itself, thanks to the influence of 
certain press bureaus, almost exclusively 
against England.” 

The author laments that Danilevsky’s 
work, ‘Russia and Europe,’ published in 
Russian at St. Petersburg nine years ago, is 
still unknown in Germany, especially its 
fanciful but suggestive plan for the forma- 
tion of a new political map of Europe, with 
its group of seven kingdoms buttressed by 
Russia, and with Constantinople as the 
capital, not of the Russian empire, but of 
a Slav federation under Russia’s rule. He 
ends his work, however, in a mood which 
does not inspire lamentation, so joyous is 
he when he thinks of the good feeling 
brought about last year between Austria 
and the ‘‘ by-Prussia-led Germany.” This 
happy consummation future generations, 
according to him, will place on the same 
level with the termination of the ancient 
quarrel between France and England brought 
about by Napoleon III., ‘the most impor- 
tant European event of modern times, next 
to the establishment as national states of 
Italy and Germany.” 








More’s Utopia. The English Translation by 
Raphe Robynson. Printed from the 
Second Edition, 1556. To which is pre- 
fixed the Life of Sir Thomas More by Wil- 
liam Roper. LEdited, with Introduction, 
Notes, &., by J. R. Lumby, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge, Pitt Press.) 


‘THERE is no way of writing,” says Bishop 
Burnet, with characteristic self-complacent 
air, in the preface to his translation of the 
‘ Utopia,'—“‘there is no way of writing so 
proper for the refining and polishing a 
language as the translating of books into it, 
if he that undertakes it has a competent 
skill of the one tongue, and is a master of 
the other.” It is quite beyond our present 
purpose to inquire how much the English 
language has been refined and polished by 
Bishop Burnet’s translation of the ‘ Utopia.’ 
But it would seem that the exalted aim of 
the translator must have been appreciated 
by the public; for, till within the last few 
years, the work was commonly known to 
English readers only through Bishop 
Burnet’s version, and no _ editor had 





bestowed half the pains in making its drift 
intelligible that the bishop had manifestly 
spent in polishing the English language. 
Mr. Arber, however, published, a few years 
ago, a reprint of the translation by Ralph 
Robinson, which, being nearly contemporary 
with the work itself, is in some respects a 
better key to the author’s meaning; and 
now we have another edition of the same 
translation, edited with great care for the 
Pitt Press by Prof. Rawson Lumby. 

How little the work has been generally 
understood is shown by the popular use of 
the adjective “utopian,” as applied to 
schemes of unattainable perfection. The 
picture of the Utopian commonwealth 
which More actually drew is certainly not 
that of an ideally perfect government. Un- 
practical it no doubt is, in a way that seems 
rather to have staggered Bishop Burnet and 
may have puzzled many a person besides. 
There was abundance of everything in that 
island, so that money was useless and gold 
and silver contemptible, because any man 
could get whatever he liked and as much as 
he pleased by simply asking for it. But this 
is a mere accident, which must have been 
due to the benignity of nature in a very 
favourable climate. It has little or nothing 
to do with the main purpose of the book. 
That purpose is shown in some of the 
letters of Erasmus, who recommended the 
‘Utopia’ to his friends as a treatise on 
the sources of all the political evils of the 
time in which it was written. Utopia 
was an imaginary island, discovered by 
the imaginary adventurer, Raphael Hyth- 
loday, in some of those unknown seas that 
Portuguese mariners were in those days 
beginning to explore; and Raphael Hyth- 
loday himself had given an account of it to 
Sir Thomas More and his friend Peter 
Giles at Antwerp. More feigned to have 
taxed his memory in relating second hand 
what the stranger had reported; but there 
were points about which he was uncertain, 
and he wrote to Peter Giles to question 
Raphael again, and make sure. He could 
not remember, for one thing (so artfully 
does More counterfeit reality), whether the 
bridge of Amaurote was 500 paces long, or 
only 300. But a more extraordinary piece 
of forgetfulness was that it had never 
occurred either to him or Giles to inquire 
the precise geographical position of this new 
island—a serious thing, certainly, when a 
learned divine was anxious to go out and 
spread Christianity among the natives! This 
strange omission, we need not say, remains 
unsupplied; but the discerning reader in 
More’s day could have been at no loss to 
supply it for himself. The geographical 
position of Utopia clearly coincided, for the 
most part, with that of England; and it was 
the English commonwealth that required to 
be converted more completely to Christianity. 
It was the social and political evils of his own 
country and of Europe that More pictured 
as existing among a set of humane and 
enlightened pagans, who lived only by the 
light of nature—men who had just begun 
to hear of Christianity, and were evidently 
well disposed to receive it, but who, having 
been long involved in the gloom of heathen- 
ism, acted no better than popes, emperors, 
kings, and statesmen did in Europe in the 
sixteenth century. In fact, Utopian practice 
was occasionally rather superior to that of 








Christendom; for the Utopians, perceiving 
that treaties were continually broken by 
other states, never made any themselves at 
all. They saw clearly enough that words 
could be of no use if natural feeling did not 
predispose men to the maintenance of peace 
without them. But then, as More suggests 
with a cunning sarcasm, they had not the 
same guarantees for good faith that men 
had in Europe :— 

‘*For here in Europa, and especiallye in these 
partes where the faith and religion of Christe 
reigneth, the majestie of leagues is everye where 
esteemed holy and inviolable, partlie through 
the justice and goodnes of princes, and partly 
at the reverence and motion of the head bishops. 
Which, like as they make no promisse them- 
selves but they do verye religiouslye perfourme 
the same, so they exhorte all princes in any wise 
to abide by their promisses, and them that re- 
fuse or denye so to do, by their pontificall powre 
and authoritie they compell thereto.” 

Just exactly what Papal authority in those 
days was expected to do, and did not do. The 
irony of the next sentence is transparent :— 

‘¢ And surely they thinke well that it might 
seme a verye reprochefull thing, yf in the leagues 
of them which by a peculiare name be called 
faithful, faith should have no place.” 

The Utopians, however, were a peace- 
loving nation, who thought war brutal, and 
when driven to it employed their wealth in 
hiring assassins to murder or bring alive 
to them the leaders of their enemies, as the 
shortest way of bringing matters to a con- 
clusion. They also hired mercenary soldiers, 
chiefly among the savage Zapoletes (the 
Swiss), as England happened to be doing at 
the time. But a truce which was once taken 
they kept firmly (here the irony is all the 
more aggravated by the parallel being set 
aside); they would not break it even under 
provocation :— 

‘*Truce taken with their enemies for a shorte 
time they do so firmelye and faythfullye keape, 
that they wyll not breake it; no, not though 
they be thereunto provoked. They doe not 
waste nor destroye theire enemies lande with 
forraginges, nor they burne not up their corne. 
Yea they save it as muche as may be from being 
overrunne and troden downe either with men 
or horses, thinkinge that it growethe for their 
owne use and proffit. They hurt no man that 
is unarmed, onles he be an espiall.”’ 

In such wise is the policy of the Utopians 
set forth, to the rebuke of civilized nations. 
In the first part of the work, which was 
written after the second, as a kind of intro- 
duction and framework to the story, there is 
plain speaking bound up with the fable, much 
to the same effect. Raphael Hythloday is 
urged, with his great abilities, to enter some 
king’s service. In reply he relates some 
conversations that took place in England, at 
the table of Cardinal Morton, on the social 
condition of the country, and shows how 
hopeless it is to expect honest advice to be 
taken while some were counselling their 
prince to amass money by crying down tke 
coin, making pretence of war, or, like 
Empson and Dudley, reviving obsolete laws 
to procure heavy fines. In short, the whole 
Macchiavelism of the age passes under re- 
view, and More explains by the mouth of 
Hythloday the reasons which restrained 
himself, so long as he could safely refuse it, 
from entering the service of his own 
sovereign. Happy would it have been for 
him if his persistent refusal could have been 
accepted. 
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This volume is well edited, with a brief 
introduction and notes. But surely, on the 
editor’s own showing, it was a mistake to 
retain the original punctuation, whichis often 
very careless and of no authority whatever. 
There are also omissions in the glossary, 
as, for example, the word “allow,” which 
occurs more than once (15.2 and 26.7) in 
the old sense of ‘‘ approve,”’ and the verb 
“round,” to whisper (‘‘rounded me in the 
eare” occurs in Roper’s ‘ Life of More,’ 
which is prefixed, p. xl, 24). We observe 
also that, in the notes at p. 192, Richard III., 
before he became king, is inadvertently 
spoken of as Duke of Buckingham, instead 
of Gloucester. 








BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mistory of the Zulu War and its Origin. By 
Frances Ellen Colenso. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

On Duty: a Ride through Hostile Africa. By 
Parker Gillmore. (Same publishers.) 

Fighting and Farming in South Africa: a 
Narrative of Personal Experiences in the 
Colony during the Years 1877-79. By 
Fred. G. Browning. (Remington & Co.) 

What I saw in Kaffrland. By Sir Stephen 
Lakeman (Mahzar Pasha). (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

Miss Cotenso apologizes for writing a his- 

tory of the Zulu war on the ground that if 

her father, the Bishop of Natal, or her elder 
sister, had been here to undertake the task, 
it would have been much more satisfactorily 
performed. Few will think that her apology 
is called for. She has made excellent use 
of the voluminous materials on the subject 
of the Zulu war which exist in various 
forms, and she has also shown a wise dis- 
cretion in entrusting the military portion of 
her narrative to Col. Edward Durnford, « 
brother of the gallant officer who fell at 

Isandhlwana. Miss Colenso devotes a con- 

siderable amount of space to the coronation 

of Cetywayo by Mr. Shepstone in 1873, as 
well as to the Langalibalele outbreak in 

Natal, the annexation of the Transvaal, and 

the land disputes between the Zulus and the 

Boers. She considers that it is only by gain- 

ing a knowledge of our previous relations 

with the Zulus that it is possible to arrive 
at the ultimate causes of the Zulu war; and 
she has, therefore, spared no pains to make 
these antecedent facts intelligible to the 
reader. Her chapter on the complicated 

work of the Boundary Commission is a 

masterpiece of lucid exposition. Cetywayo 

was perfectly satisfied with the manner in 
which the inquiry was conducted, and ex- 
pressed himself to that effect in a letter to 

Sir Henry Bulwer. Miss Colenso’s case is 

that Sir Bartle Frere was determined at all 

costs to subjugate the Zulus, and that as 
the boundary dispute failed to cause war, 
he resolved to devise other means of pro- 
voking a rupture. The facts contained in 
the chapter on the ultimatum which the 

High Commissioner sent to the Zulu king 

call for explanations far more to the point 

than any which Sir B. Frere has yet made. 

In strong contrast to the British representa- 

tive, Miss Colenso presents Cetywayo as a 

peace-loving and magnanimous ruler, and 

supports this view of his character and con- 
duct by a remarkable grray of evidence. 

She points out that his essentially pacific 








temper was shown by his abstinence from 
all reprisals after the battle of Isandhlwana. 
Sir B. Frere himself admitted that Natal 
lay at Cetywayo’s mercy for several months, 
and yet he was content to remain purely on 
the defensive, and to abstain from invading 
the colony. 

The campaign against Sekukuni is the 
subject of a most interesting chapter, in 
which Miss Colenso endeavours to make it 
clear that the northern chieftain, like the 
Zulu king, was deliberately sacrificed in 
order to reconcile the Boers to the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal. Col. Durnford has 
compiled the most complete account of the 
battle of Isandhlwana which has yet been 
published. His strictures on the despatch 
in which Lord Chelmsford described that dis- 
aster are very severe. After pointing out that 
his lordship had himself selected the site of 
the camp, and was, therefore, responsible 
for the indefensible nature of the position 
occupied by the British force, he notices 
various omissions in the general’s de- 
spatch :— 

‘** We do not find one word of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s own want of the most ordinary precautions 
—his want of ‘intelligence’ and neglect to ob- 
tain it—of his seeing the enemy’s mounted scouts 
on the left front, and intending (but not making) 
a reconnaissance in that direction—his fond be- 
lief that the enemy could only be in force in his 
front—the transparent way in which he was 
drawn off farther from the camp—the absence 
of any attention to the signs that something was 
wrong at the camp—the prevention of assistance 
reaching the beleaguered camp when one of his 
ofticers had recognized the emergency, &c.; to 
which must be added that we do not find one 
word of regret for the untimely fate of the gal- 
lant men who fell doing their duty.” 

In Lord Chelmsford’s defence it must be 
remembered that the despatch which is thus 
severely criticized was drawn up in great 
haste, and upon confessedly imperfect data, 
and that at the time it was written the 
general was suffering from a crushing sense 
of the calamity which had overtaken the 
British arms. 

The narrative of the military events of 
the war is brought down to the capture of 
Cetywayo and the settlement of Zululand 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and includes a 
chapter on the death of Prince Louis Napo- 
leon. We have only one complaint to make, 
which is that a work of this importance 
should be published without an index. 

After the breaking out of the Zulu war 
Mr. Parker Gillmore conceived the idea that 
a large number of natives well fitted for the 
transport service of the army might be ob- 
tained from among the Bechuanas, a nume- 
rous and powerful tribe who reside on the 
tablelands to the north and north-west of 
the Transvaal. He was, in consequence, 
employed by the military authorities to visit 
the native chiefs of this remote region, and 
he now gives to the public a lively, although 
far too diffuse, narrative of his journey. His 
mission was unsuccessful. He could not 
induce the chiefs he visited to part with any 
of their men. Some received him courteously, 
but others regarded his presence in their 
country with undisguised distrust or hos- 
tility. Mr. Gillmore is of opinion that his un- 
favourable reception was due to the weaken- 
ing of English prestige by the disaster of 
Isandhlwana. The chief of Pilan asked him 
why he did not remain at home to fight the 





Zulus, and then, without waiting for an 
answer, taunted him with being afraid of 
the assegais of the Zulu warriors. Much 
of the hatred of the natives for the white 
man is, however, attributable to the cruel 
policy of the Boers, who regard the heathen 
as fit only for extermination or enslavement. 
The most notable chief whom Mr. Gillmore 
interviewed was Secheli, whose name was 
once a household word among the supporters 
of missions. This Bechuana potentate not 
only made no attempt to conceal his dislike 
of England, but spoke out his mind with 
perfect frankness. Mr. Gillmore says :— 

*‘T informed him that I should acquaint our 
authorities with what he had said; and to this 
he had no objection, reminding me that he was 
as independent as Queen Victoria. He further 
asked me where my credentials were ; and when 
I produced the authority furnished me by the 
general in command of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, he pooh-poohed the matter as a good joke, 
and observed, ‘This is addressed to all the 
Kaffir chiefs! Am I to be put down amongst 
them? Why, sir, I am an ox, and they are but 
goats! When next you come here to see me 
officially you must bring me a letter from your 
Queen. One would imagine that my country 
belonged to the white man, and that he hada 
right to commandere my people.’ ” 

This made Mr. Gillmore angry; but per- 
haps more can be said for Secheli’s point 
of view than his visitor, in his pardonable 
irritation, is prepared to acknowledge. In 
the huts of savage chiefs as much importance 
is attached to ceremonial as in the courts of 
civilized nations; and there is really some- 
thing grotesque in the notion that an open 
letter, addressed by an unknown official in 
Natal to nobody in particular, ought to have 
excited the deference of a native ruler of the 
rank and age of Secheli. Mr. Gillmore met 
with even worse luck when he visited the 
Kaminyani. They proved to be mortal 
enemies of Secheli, and professed to re- 
cognize in Mr. Gillmore’s Hottentot servant a 
man who had fought against them in a recent 
battle. The Hottentot fled, and My. Gillmore 
himself was glad to beat a retreat from a 
position of danger. He believes that if he 
had not visited these native tribes they 
would have invaded the Transvaal and 
massacred or driven out the European in- 
habitants; but this surmise is unsupported 
by a tittle of evidence. Apart from dubious 
speculation of this sort, Mr. Gillmore’s book 
contains much that will amuse the reader. 

Mr. Browning was so captivated by a 
letter in the London press, recommending 
persons who had got any money ‘to put it 
into ostriches,” that he went to Cape Colony 
to make the experiment. Although, in con- 
sequence of the severe drought from which 
the colony suffered in the years 1877-78, his 
own experiences of ostrich farming were not 
very encouraging, he yet bears emphatic 
testimony to the profitable nature of the 
trade. He also tried his hand at sheep- 
farming, but with still more unsatisfactory 
results. It is possible that the failure of his 
expectations may have led him to take a too 
unfavourable view of the tone of commercial 
morality which prevails in the colony. On 
this subject he says :— 

‘Tt appeared to me that to make money in 
South Africa you must put yourself on a level 
with persons whose ways and habits you can 
only condemn ; you must not be particular how 
you make money; you must fling away a good 
many scruples and prejudices, and, above all, 
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you must not forget that those with whom you 
have to deal have flung them away also.” 


The novelty of Mr. Browning’s book con- 
sists in the narrative he gives of his adven- 
tures as a member of the volunteer forces 
which took part in the recent military opera- 
tions against the Kaffir tribes on tie Cape 
frontier. He speaks of the war with Kreli 
as a “rebellion” which broke out across the 
Kei river. Although we can hardly blame 
a volunteer for using such language, yet we 
must observe that the expression is calculated 
to mislead the reader. ‘There was no rebel- 
lion across the Kei, Kreli being an indepen- 
dent Kaffir chief, who owed no allegiance 
to the British Government. Sandilli, on 
the other hand, lived within the colonial 
frontier, and was, therefore, accurately 
described as a “rebel.” As for the fight- 
ing in Galekaland, we suspect that the 
volunteers were exposed to far more danger 
from vicious horses and swollen rivers than 
from all the assegais which both Galekas 
and Gaikas were able to bring into the field, 
for there is reason to believe that in the 
campaigns against these tribes not more 
than fifteen men fell on our side. Mr. 
Browning’s most interesting chapters are 
those which describe the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the volunteer troops to storm 
Moirosi’s mountain. He only relates what 
passed under his immediate observation, 
but it is worthy of remark that Moirosi, 
with less than a hundred men, successfully 
repulsed every attack which the colonists 
made upon him for more than a year. 

Sir Stephen Lakeman commanded a body 
of volunteers in the Kaffir war of 1852. 
The motive which took him to the Cape was 
singular. He was impressed with a strong 
conviction of the value of the Minie rifle, 
but as he failed to convince the Duke of 
Wellington that the English soldier might 
safely be entrusted with the new weapon, 
he offered his services in South Africa, in 
order, apparently, that he might demonstrate 
the soundness of his opinion. His services 
were accepted, and at his own expense he 
purchased and took out to the Cape two 
hundred rifles. On his arrival he organized 
the force subsequently known as Lakeman’s 
Waterkloof Rangers. Unfortunately this 
corps was largely composed of ruffians, one 
of whom soon gave evidence of his murderous 
proclivities by endeavouring to shoot his 
commander. Generals Napier and Cath- 
cart, in orders of the day, both paid repeated 
testimonies to the efficient aid which they 
received from the volunteers, but Sir Stephen 
Lakeman frankly confesses that some of 
them committed the most barbarous 
atrocities, sparing neither age nor sex. A 
certain Sergeant Herridge was suspected of 
having, from a mercenary motive, delibe- 
rately shot an old Kaffir woman who accom- 
panied Noziah, a sister of Sandilli, on a visit 
to the volunteer camp. Retribution, how- 
ever, ultimately overtook him, in a form as 
ghastly as it was strange. Sir 8. Lakeman 
writes :— 


‘*On my return to England in the following 
spring, I was asked, on passing through Gra- 
hamstown, to go and visit a man then lying in 
the hospital there, and who had formerly be- 
longed to my corps. I accordingly went, and 
found the man to be Sergeant Herridge. I was 
shocked to see the emaciated state to which his 
powerful frame had been reduced, and the hag- 





gard, shifting look of his once fearless eyes. 
His right hand and arm had withered to the 
bone ; and as he held it propped up with the 
other before me he said, ‘ That did it, sir; the 
Almighty has blasted it ; the old woman is re- 
venged. I knew by the look she gave me when 
dying that all was not settled between us ; but 
she has never left gnawing at that arm since, 
and now she is sucking away at my brains. Tell 
me, sir, will she leave me alone when I am 


dead ?’” 


Sir Stephen Lakeman tells other stories 
which are equally calculated to make Kaflir 
wars appear repulsive in the eyes of his 
readers. Many of his reminiscences are 
interesting, but occasionally he indulges in 
a tone of garrulous asperity which borders 
on the grotesque. For example, after 
describing the ceremony of his knighthood 
at Windsor he says :— 

“‘T was standing near the entrance to the 
Castle door whilst the Earl of Clarendon was 
lighting a cigarette, when the Duke of Newcastle 
rejoined us, and said, ‘ Allow me to congratu- 
late you as Sir 8. Lakeman, and as to having 
your head still on. I thought at one time that 
Her Majesty was going to cut it off.’ ‘ Ah,’ 
said Lord Clarendon, puffing away at his 
cigarette, which I thought extremely unbecom- 
ing in the Castle, ‘if the Queen had given it a 
whack it would have done it good.’ ‘ Just as it 
might do your lordship good to whack out your 
cigarette,’ I replied. I had within the last few 
days taken a sudden dislike to his lordship 
which, however unaccountable at the time, was 
a true presentiment of our future relations. His 
Grace of Newcastle took me by the arm and led 
me away.” 

It is surprising that Sir Stephen Lake- 
man, after the lapse of more than a quarter 
of a century, should have thought it worth 
while to describe so trivial an incident, 
and, at the same time, to have told it 
in such a manner. 








The Ceonomy of the Fleete; or, an Apolo- 
geticall Answeare of Alexander Harris (late 
Warden there) unto XIX. Articles sett forth 
against him by the Prisoners. Edited by 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (Camden Society. ) 

Tue history of English prisons and prison 

life is almost unbroken ground. What 

little most of us know is derived from the 
revelations of John Howard and those who 
have followed him, and the facts they have 
given us relate to comparatively recent 
times, when we may safely assume that 
prison life had become much less horrible 
than it was in days further back. Dr. Jes- 
sopp was evidently surprised when he 
undertook his work that he did not find 

‘* abundance of materials ready to hand if it 

should prove advisable to draw up a brief 

eccount of the Fleet prison.” It would 
have been a subject for astonishment if 
he had. The keepers of prisons were not 
likely to reveal the secrets of the dens of 
iniquity over which they ruled and from 
which they made profit, and the Govern- 
ment underlings with whom they came in 
contact were many of them bound by too 
close ties to the gaolers to willingly permit 
revelations to be made. Until the press 
of England became free in fact as well as 
in name, it would not have been safe for 
any one who had endured the torments 
of the gaol to publish an account of his 
sufferings. 

The wardenship of the Fleet was, like 





many other places of trust about Court, an 
office held in serjeantry, and, as such, 
passed down from father to son like a 
manor. In fact, there is some ground for 
believing that the Fleet prison with its 
precincts did really constitute a manor, but 
if it were so it must have been one of most 
abnormal constitution. The tenure by 
which it was held was the custody of the 
prisoners and also doing such repairs as 
were from time to time needed to the 
Fleet bridge. It comprehended, as Dr. 
Jessopp points out, not the prison only, 
but a large space girdling it on all sides, 
‘‘precisely similar to that which sur- 
rounds many of our cathedrals.” In 
this enclosure were houses which were let 
out at various rents to the rich debtors 
who could afford to pay for them. Some 
men had their wives to live with them, and 
others, if reports speak truly, ladies who 
were not their wives. Others had their 
sons, and one Roman Catholic gentleman 
of Cornish extraction was an ardent book 
collector, and had accumulated many hundred 
volumes in his lodgings. Even for those 
who could afford to pay high rents and fare 
sumptuously the place must have been very 
miserable, from the riot, disorder, and de- 
bauchery which were always around them. 
To the poor debtor the Fleet must have been 
a hell upon earth. For every necessity of 
life, food, clothes, fire, and even a bed to 
sleep upon, he had to trust to the pity of the 
outside world. That kindly folk did pity 
those in bonds we know, for it is not uncom- 
mon in wills of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to find bequests to poor prisoners, 
and many of the old accounts of our church- 
wardens are extant to testify that collections 
were made in rural parishes for them; but 
these charitable aids must have fallen far 
short of the necessities of the sufferers. The 
editor does not put the case too strongly 
when he says that ‘‘in the course of those 
long centuries hundreds must have fallen 
victims to cold, want, and squalor, dying 
literally like dogs in their corner, mouldy 
straw beneath them, and foul rags scantily 
spread over their shivering and emaciated 
forms.” When we remember that the 
Fleet was only one of the many prisons in 
England, and that there is but too much 
reason for thinking that it was better con- 
ducted than many of them, the imagination 
utterly refuses to picture the horrors that 
must have taken place. 

Harris’s defence is a careful and well- 
written document. Whether he composed 
it or not we do not know; whoever the 
author was he had some knowledge of 
history, a good command of fluent English, 
and knew how to hit the literary taste 
of his time. There are bits of Latin scat- 
tered about here and there, and an occa- 
sional reference to Holy Scripture, as when 
he compares his adversaries to Samson’s 
foxes, ‘‘whose heads are turned another 
way,” which show that the writer had taken 
a true measure of his readers. As to 
whether the statements contained in it 
are true, and whether they in any. way 
meet the case if they be so, we have no 
means of judging. From our standpoint, 
even if all Harris says be true, the manner 
in which the place was conducted must have 
been shameful, and the suffering endured 
beyond description. If it be not true—and 
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there is, we fear, small reason for trusting 
him—matters were far worse, and may well 
have surpassed anything that has been sug- 

ested regarding the French prisons of 
Sane days by the most sensational romance 
writers. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Dr. 
Jessopp has done his editorial work well. 
He has also given a few notes. They for 
the most part concern the Roman Catholics 
whose names occur in the text. We are 
sorry the notes are so scanty, as all who 
are acquainted with his other writings know 
well how much richer he could have made 
them. It is to be hoped that this publication 
of the Camden Society may turn the attention 
of other students to the history of the Fleet. 
A list of the prisoners confined there on 
May 25th, 1653, was printed in that year, 
and would have made an interesting ad- 
dition to this volume. It is of great rarity. 
We never heard of but two copies, one of 
which is in the British Museum. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Harrington’s Fortunes. By Alfred Randall. 
3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Three Recruits and the Girls they left behind 
Them. By Joseph Hatton. 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

My Land of Beulah. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Harrineton’s fortunes are difficult to fol- 

low, at least so far as the narrative of Har- 

rington’s biographer is concerned. Some 
of Mr. Randall’s sentences exceed the length 
of a close page of print, but even those which 
confine themselves to a single proposition are 
not always easy to construe or understand. 
It may be that Mr. Randall’s strong point is 
his humour, which is certainly profuse, and 
that he despises syntax in comparison with 
it. But he might do well, if he ever writes 
again, to remember that the driest and 
quaintest humour loses its force when there 
is a doubt as to its predication, or when 

a more or less elaborate joke is dragged 

forward in pure wantonness, suggested 

by nothing and serving no useful purpose. 

Here is a not unfair specimen of Mr. 

Randall’s wit :— 

*‘ Others sauntered up and down the piazzas, 
and yet others lounged in lazy attitudes against 
the trelliswork pilasters forming supports of the 
veranda roof, enjoying their dolce far niente 
after the approved fashion of people who, 
regardless of cost, and anathematizing the ex- 
pense, can afford to do so.” 

There is interest and vigour in this story, 

heavily as it is weighted by the ponderous 

levities of a style not always free from vul- 
garity. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton’s ‘Three Recruits’ 
seems to be intended rather to embody his 
view of what manners and customs were in 
the beginning of the century than to enhance 
his fame as a novelist proper. From the 
latter point of view there is not much to be 
said in praise of the story. The character 
of Mr. Scruton, whose murder of his uncle, 
Lord Ellerbie, is the leading incident in the 
book, is as impossible as it is repulsive ; 
and neither the three recruits nor the girls 
they leave behind them have much origin- 
ality to recommend them. On the other 
hand, what may be called the antiquarian 
part of the book has evidently been laboured. 
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The hypothetic style of picture writing is | a remedy, so far as he can, by printing in a 


freely employed. ‘If Nannie Dawson had 
lived in Fleet Street during her ninety years | 
eponne she might have bought her tobacco and 
snuff at the very same shop as David Garrick ; 
she might have seen” a variety of things 
and people enumerated on several pages. 
But there is a very second-hand flavour about 
all this learning; and our author is not par- 
ticularly accurate—at least some statements 
astound us a little. That swords were worn 
at the same time as high collars and short 
waists, that the flight from Elba preceded 
the battles in the Pyrenees, that the reign 
of George III. was an era of “ religious 
persecutions,” that gentlemen of the first 
decade of this century thou’d and thee’d in 
their letters, are all new facts to us, and 
stand out in great relief from the mass of 
information which is true, but not new. 
Another piece of extraordinary carelessness 
is the representation of the patriarch Jacob 
as the intended slayer of his son; but some 
indications may be noted which may account 
for this strange ignorance of the Bible. 

Mrs. Leith-Adams has collected several 
stories which she had previously published 
in a periodical and put them into the shape 
of a three-volume novel. The stories are not 
sufficiently striking to call for much notice. 
Probably they did better in their original 
than in their new position. They suggest 
rather too decidedly that the misfortunes of 
girls in their love affairs upset the whole 
course of their lives, though undoubtedly 
one of the stories shows that these sorrows 
may be lived down. 








LAW BOOKS. 

The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, with an 
Introduction, Analysis, and Index. (Knight 
& Co.) 

Tuts neat little pocket edition, which appears 
without any author’s name, is the harbinger of 
a larger book, which is conspicuously announced 
in its pages, and which is to appear ‘‘ shortly 
after the rules under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, are issued.” The larger work is to 
be from the hand of Mr. Whiteley, whose name 
is already associated with similar publications of 
considerable merit; we have no doubt, there- 
fore, that it will be well done. The little work 
now before us will be useful in the mean time, 
and it appears to aspire to nothing more. 


The Justices’ Note-Book. 
(Stevens & Sons.) 
Burn’s ‘Justice of the Peace’ contains 6,960 
pages, and Oke’s ‘ Magisterial Synopsis’ 3,593, 
while Mr. Wigram’s little book on the same 
subject consists of 406, all told. But, on the 
other hand, Burn’s ‘Justice ’ or Oke’s ‘ Synopsis ’ 
cannot easily be carried in the magisterial great- 
coat pocket, while Mr. Wigram’s ‘ Note-Book’ 
can, so that, upon the whole, there is a sub- 
stantial balance of convenience in favour of the 
last-mentioned author. It is needless to say 
that, where a comprehensive treatment of the 
subject offers so wide a scope, a work of the 
kind under consideration can only give the 
slightest possible outline. This, however, is all 
that is intended, and there is no doubt that 
a young magistrate may pleasantly and profit- 
ably use this little book as his vade mecum, 
while he reserves the larger works for reference 
on difficult or doubtful points. As Mr. Wigram 
points out in his preface, a justice of the peace, 
alone among his fellow men, is expected to 
come to his duties a deft and finished craftsman, 
without having served any sort of apprentice- 
ship. Whether this is right or not is a question 


3y W. Knox Wigram. 





for other people to discuss. Mr. Wigram offers 


convenient form the results of his own expe- 
rience. The book has no index; but as the 
subjects (with the exception of those treated in 
the short preliminary portion) are arranged 
alphabetically, the want of one will not perhaps 
be seriously felt. It is satisfactory to see that 
Mr. Wigram has carefully welded into the 
various parts of his work the provisions relating 
to them of the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 
last session. 


Handbook of the Statutes relating to Parliamentary 
Elections in England and Wales. By William 
Masterman, B.C.L. (Clowes & Sons.) 

Mr. Masrerman’s ‘ Handbook of the Statutes 
relating to Parliamentary Elections’ is a con- 
venient and useful little book, possessing this 
advantage among others, that most of the prac- 
tical information which ordinary people require 
may be found in it with less trouble than in 
some books of greater bulk and pretension. 
Thus the Acts or portions of Acts defining the 
qualifications of electors will be found fully set 
forth at one part, those defining the qualifications 
of members at another ; and each subject may 
be readily referred to by the help of a clear 
and sensibly constructed index. It is only fair, 
however, to warn the reader that he will have 
to construe the statutes without assistance, the 
‘Handbook’ containing nothing beyond the 
Acts themselves, except an alphabetical table of 
counties and boroughs, with brief particulars as 
to each, and a similar table of persons incapable 
of being elected members. Both these tables are 
very useful in their way; but the compiler 
might, perhaps, have added with advantage a 
table of persons incapable of voting. Mr. Mas- 
terman’s fasciculus of statutes (which includes 
that passed four or five weeks ago as to con- 
veyance of voters) has appeared just at the right 
moment. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of Saints, with 
Notes Critical, Exegetical, and Historical, by 
the Rev. Robert Owen, B.D., has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. It is a 
thick octavo of 500 pages, and another example 
of the increasing interest shown in ritual and 
liturgical matters. Reprints and translations of 
missals, breviaries, and manuals follow one 
another in rapid succession. The ‘ Sanctorale’ 
is a list of the saints whose festivals, according 
to Mr. Owen, are to be observed in the Anglican 
establishment ; sometimes one or two, some- 
times many more, upon each day of the year. 
A brief but, in most cases, a sufficient biography 
of every saint is supplied. In fact, the book is 
compiled somewhat after the plan of the old 
Sarum martyrologies. Speaking roughly, about 
1,400 or 1,500 saints or commemorations are 
included in the list ; and we need scarcely add 
that, with few exceptions, all of them are from 
the Roman Catholic calendar, including, for 
example, not only St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
but the Immaculate Conception, to the proof or 
illustration of which doctrine a whole page is 
given up. But Mr. Owen also exercises a kind 
of power of canonization belonging to himself. 
He has not waited for the now pending decision 
of the Pope about the claim of Sir Thomas More 
to the veneration of the faithful, but styles him 
‘‘martyr,” and speaks of July 5th as the day of 
his ‘‘ passion.” On the other hand, and why 
we know not, he seems to have decided against 
the sanctity of Bishop Fisher. Still more odd 
is it to come across the names of Mr. Keble, 
Hooker, Bishop Butler, and Laud, ‘‘archbp. 
and m.,” with some half-dozen others of the 
same kind; and, of course, ‘‘ Charles Stuart, 
king and m.,” the only man (we believe) ever 
canonized by the Reformed Church of England. 
It should be added that Mr. Owen includes 
Shakspeare in his ‘ Sanctorale.’ On the prin- 
ciple by which he seems to be guided there is 
no reason to find fault. 
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We may notice and recommend to all who 
wish to study carefully the hagiology of both 
the Eastern and Western Catholic Churches 
another and learned book of the same kind 
which we have received from Mr. D. Nutt, 
Kalendarium Manuale utriusque Ecclesice Orien- 
talis et Occidentalis, auctore Nicolao Nilles, S.J. 
We look forward to another opportunity of re- 
viewing this, when we have the space at our 
command which it justly calls for. 

Under the title of Studies in Religion under 
German Masters (Williams & Norgate), Mr. J. 
Frederick Smith has reprinted five essays on 
Franck, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Lang, 
originally contributed to the Theological Review. 
The little volume is pre-eminently readable, 
although it contains neither new views nor pro- 
found criticisms upon the authors surveyed. 
Mr. Smith’s essays, in fact, are purely studies— 
that is to say, condensed accounts of the views 
held by the various writers, with only very 
occasional criticisms upon these views. He has 
selected these five men as representatives of 
the progress made in theology during the last 
hundred years, and he believes that even a 
cursory examination of their theological beliefs 
and religious opinions cannot fail to be of real 
service to minds passing through the transitional 
phases of thought which are the peculiar mental 
characteristic of our time. In this belief Mr. 
Smith is beyond doubt justified ; but unless he 
writes for those already lifted into calmer and 
higher regions of thought, who are already of 
one mind with his authors, and for whom, there- 
fore, his book is superfluous as an instrument of 
conviction, he has a little missed his aim. His 
book is desultory, too much a mere republica- 
tion of disconnected essays written at various 
times and in various moods and mental stages. 
In a final chapter, which professes to sum up 
Mr. Smith’s estimate of the results of these 
thinkers, his own want of a certain system of 
thought becomes clear, and though in the end 
he is not wholly satisfied with the authors he 
has expounded, it is not easy to see what it 
is that he misses in them. Mr. Smith is at his 
best when he simply narrates and condenses, 
not when he deduces and reasons. The essays 
dealing with the religious ideas of Herder and 
Goethe are truly enjoyable. He places vividly 
before us the great thinker so little known in 
this country, even yet so insufficiently appre- 
ciated in his own. Herder’s trust in the 
reasonableness and wisdom of Nature, his large- 
heartedness, his finely strung temperament, 
alive to every symptom of goodness, truth, and 
beauty, cannot be too often brought before 
our generation. The man who felt with such 
rare sympathy the truth of all error and 
the error of all truth, that he could not alto- 
gether agree even with those who were most 
nearly of one mind with him, will bear much 
study. The Goethe essay, too, is interesting 
and valuable, the more so as it is too common 
a habit lightly to assert that Goethe had no 
religion, although, as Mr. Lewes pertinently 
put it, to such persons we can only reply in 
Goethe’s own words, put into the mouth of the 
spirit in ‘ Faust,’— 

Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst. 
Mr. Smith has been exceedingly happy in put- 
ting before his readers the profoundly religious 
spirit of one of the richest natures the human 
race has known in modern times. Lessing as 
a theologian is more familiar. Less so is the 
sixteenth century mystic Franck or the Zurich 
pastor Lang. The latter is one of those spirits 
of whom we must daily see more and more arise, 
men who endeavour to solve the great problem 
of reconciling faith and science, religion and 
knowledge. How far he succeeded it is, perhaps, 
too early to judge. ‘‘ This at least is certain,” 
says Mr. Smith. ‘‘If he did no more than run 
up a log hut in the new world, it was for him- 
self a temple in which his soul reverently and 
joyfully worshipped, while his intellect freely 
and fearlessly inquired.” It may not be amiss 





to mention here that Lang was the author of the 
‘Stunden der Andacht,’ of which portions were 
translated by Miss F. Rowan, at the desire of 
the Queen, upon the death of the Prince Consort, 
under the title of ‘Meditations upon Death and 
Eternity.’ 

The first part of the Fasti Ecclesia Sarisberi- 
ensis, by William H. Jones, Canon of Sarum, 
has been published by Brown & Co., of Salis- 
bury. It is a handsomely printed quarto of 
180 pages, but any review must be postponed 
until the second part is published. This instal- 
ment contains a well-written preface or intro- 
duction, relating the history of the episcopate 
of Sarum ; in fact, tracing the pedigree of the 
see backwards for nearly three hundred years 
before its actual existence as a separate diocese 
with that title. Then follow complete lists, 
first, of the bishops, and next of the arch- 
deacons. Why Mr. Jones has adopted this 
arrangement, rather than given the deans the 
second place, is not explained. The second part 
promises to contain ‘‘a full account of the 
Cathedral Body.” It is said that this “‘is 
in preparation, and will be issued, it is hoped, 
in course of a few months.” The first part is 
so well and carefully done that the reader will 
cordially agree with the author in his hopes. 

Analytical Concordance to the Bible, on an en- 
tirely New Plan, containing every Word in Alpha- 
betical Order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
Original, with the Literal Meaning of each and 
its Pronunciation, dc. By Robert Young, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh, Young & Co.)—We can readily 
believe the author’s statement that the present 
work is the result of very many years’ labour, 
notwithstanding the help which Cruden and 
others afforded. The leading feature which dis- 
tinguishes this concordance from all others is 
the analytical arrangement of each English word 
under its proper original in Hebrew or Greek, 
with the literal meaning of the same. The 
italics of the English Bible are enclosed within 
parentheses, while the various readings of the 
Greek New Testament are marked by brackets. 
The proper names of persons and places are 
inserted in their alphabetical order, with the 
literal meaning of each, their proper syllables 
being marked and accented. The geographical, 
historical, and biographical remarks are usually 
limited to Biblical details; and the modern 
names of ascertained sites are supplied in accord- 
ance with the latest researches. One hundred 
and eighteen thousand references which are not 
in Cruden are given. The great value of the 
work to every English reader of the Bible will 
be inferred from the peculiarities we have 
noted. The task which Dr. Young undertook 
was herculean, and he has performed it in a way 
that must give satisfaction to multitudes who 
will gladly avail themselves of the results. Not- 
withstanding the general excellence of the work, 
it is susceptible of improvement, and will pro- 
bably be amended in subsequent editions. The 
various readings of the Greek Testament, which 
are above thirty thousand, should be marked 
more fully. Many important ones are un- 
noticed ; for example, in Acts xx. 28, ‘‘ Feed 
the church of God,” the last words should be 
bracketed according to the author’s plan. It is 
also unnecessary to carry division so far as to 
put scull (skull) in one place with its two places 
of occurrence in the Old Testament, and in 
another place to put skull with its New Testa- 
ment passages. We observe, too, that all to, a 
phrase now obsolete, is omitted, though the 
adjective all is given with various adverbs, such 
as, here, at once. Derivations appear which are 
incorrect, or explained at least incorrectly, as is 
that of Jonathan, which is not ‘‘ Jah is given,” 
but “whom Jehovah gave.” The author has 

roperly omitted to give definitions of words 
ike Cruden’s, strongly impregnated with the 
Calvinistic views of that laborious student. In 
limiting himself to the literal or idiomatic sense 
of words apart from their theological bearings, 
he has exercised a sound judgment. But the 





‘*prefatory note ” sufficiently explains his views, 
telling his readers that he holds very decidedly 
the doctrine of a full or plenary inspiration, one 
‘‘which gives us real veracious facts and truths 
in the best and most appropriate language and 
style.” Holding this opinion, he should have 
given the two etymologies for the proper name 
Joseph, indicating which of the two is the in- 
spired one. Only one is stated, the other is 
omitted. A glaring defect must be noticed. 
This volume does not comprehend the words 
of the Apocrypha. The collection of writings 
so called finds little favour from the committees 
of Bible societies, but its value has increased 
of late in the eyes of scholars, and great atten- 
tion is now given to it. Luther's German 
Bible and the Authorized Version have it, as 
well as the Vulgate and the Septuagint. In 
recent years it has been learnedly expounded 
by Fritzsche, Grimm, Hilgenfeld, and others ; 
critical editions of the text have been pub- 
lished ; and a lexicon to it has appeared. The 
books termed apocryphal, though excluded 
from the Jewish canon, throw much light upon 
the history and opinions of the two centuries 
preceding the Christian era as well as upon the 
first of ours. Echoes of passages in them are 
found in the New Testament writings. Hence 
they have an importance which no student of 
Scripture can afford to overlook. Why should 
a concordance aiming at completeness ignore 
these deutero-canonical works! Even Cruden 
felt it necessary to include them, though his 
theological creed was rigid. It is true that 
he lived and worked before the time when a 
fierce agitation against their circulation began 
in Scotland and extended to England, inducing 
at last the timid evangelical committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to withdraw 
them from all copies of the Bible which they 
had printed ; but no concordance to the Scrip- 
tures can be satisfactory which has not the 
words occurring in this valuable miscellany of 
Jewish literature. The ‘Analytical Concordance’ 
is a work highly creditable to the learning and 
industry of the laborious compiler, and it will 
soon be considered indispensable to every careful 
student of the sacred Scriptures. That it is 
capable of improvement is only tantamount to 
saying that it is human. 

We have received the second fasciculus of 
Dr. Wiinsche’s Bibliotheca Rabbinica, which 
contains the German translation of the Midrash 
Genesis Rabba up to chap. xix. His transla- 
tion of the Agadic passages in the Jerusalem 
Talmud has also reached us, with the title of 
Der Jerusalemische Talmud w seinen hagya- 
dischen Bestandtheilen. We can only repeat 
what we have said of Dr. Wiinsche’s first fasci- 
culus, i.e., that his translation is in many places 
incorrect and throughout uncritical. How could 
it be otherwise when two fasciculi of such a 
difficult text are published yearly? Surely Dr. 
Wiinsche knows the proverb ‘‘ Chi va piano va 
sano. ” 








— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Macmittan send us Exemplaria 
Cheltoniensia, by the Rev. Herbert Kynaston. 
The Principal of Cheltenham College has here 
collected in a small volume some fifty specimens 
of Latin verse translated by himself from poems 
‘* que discipulis suis identidem Latine reddenda 
proposuit.” The book calls for very little criti- 
cism, as it will be readily presumed that a man 
who was bracketed Senior Classic at Cambridge 
and has since devoted himself to scholarship will 
be able still, on occasion, to turn out fairly good 
‘‘compositions.” A comparison of the render- 
ings here given with those of the same pieces 
already published in the ‘Folia Silvule’ or 
‘Sabrinz Corolla’ will show that Mr. Kynaston 
can hold his own among many strong rivals, sur- 
passing and surpassed by turns. Thus few will 
think that he equals Dr. Scott’s beautiful version 
of Mrs. Hemans’s well-known poem on ‘ Death’ 
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or the Polish scholar Sarbiewski’s translations 
of Wrangham’s lines to the Cicala and Vaughan’s 
*©°Tis not rich furniture and gems”; but, on the 
other hand, Mr. W. G. Clark, Dr. Holden, and 
Prof. Conington himself have not, in our opinion, 
so well rendered the ‘ Lotus Eaters’ or Wotton’s 
** How happy is he born and taught.” Never- 
theless, there are no masterpieces in the present 
volume : the translation is sometimes not happy, 
the Latin here and there obscure in meaning 
or involved in construction. Of the metres 
chosen, lyrics are the most frequent, and among 
these alcaics and choriambics (after ‘‘Sic te 
diva potens Cypri”) predominate. A short 
specimen of elegiacs, however, will suffice to 
show Mr. Kynaston almost at his best. The 
following anonymous epitaph— 
Fair marble, tell to future days 
That here two virgin sisters lie, 
Whose life employed each tongue in praise, 
Whose death gave tears to every eye. 
In stature, beauty, years, and fame, 
Together as they grew, they shone ; 
80 much alike, so much the same, 
That death mistook them both for one— 
is thus rendered :— 


Hoc ventura legant in marmore secla, sororum 
Sub sacro innuptum par recubare solo. 

Lingua hominum laudes vivarum nulla tacebat ; 
Sublatis, nulla non maduere gene. 

Corpore prestanti, famaque, et dulcibus annis 
Dum crescunt, similis crevit utrique nitor. 

Par adeo species mirantem prodidit, ut Mors 
Unam crediderit, sustuleritque duas, 

We have observed little misprints in various 


places. 


THE Quaker Anecdotes, which Mr. Richard Pike 
edits and Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co. pub- 
lish, may while away many a vacant five minutes ; 
the conscientious reviewer, however, who has 
worked steadily through these 248 ‘‘ Quaker 
anecdotes,” is tempted to regard them with aver- 
sion, and to entertain unfriendly feelings towards 
the Society of Friends. Justice, however, must 
be done to Mr. Pike’s compilation : that drab- 
coloured uniformity which might have been 
expected of it has been avoided. These stories 
turn as much against as forthe Quakers. We 
are told about the hundredfold restoration of a 
bad sixpence, after the lapse of half a century, 
by one Quaker merchant; but another is de- 
scribed as converting the news that his ship 
had perished into the means of procuring its 
insurance, upon the faith of his assertion that 
*the ship had been heard of.” This impartial 
treatment of the ‘‘ Friends” has furnished Mr. 
Pike with a mass of effective contrasts : side by 
side his pages contain examples of pitiful evasion 
and dogged obstinacy, of meannessand generosity, 
of rudeness and courtesy, of true religious feel- 
ing and of narrow, spiteful uncharitableness ; 
and though he may by this strange collection 
offend the Society, he affords amusement 
to the world outside. The editor promises a 
second series of these anecdotes; he may, 
therefore, be informed that though the words 
“‘tradgy,” ‘‘clense,” ‘‘merchnt,” may be ac- 
cepted as protests against superfluity in letters, 
that excuse does not apply to ‘ calculatad,” 
“‘pleadad,” ‘‘merriages,” and many similar 
verbal eccentricities, which can hardly be laid 
upon that scapegoat of authors, the printer. 


Mr. Srocx sends us Early Reprints for 
English Readers— John Gerson, by Herbert 
Edward Reynolds, M.A., Librarian of the 
Cathedral, Exeter. Mr. Reynolds has given 
a very beautiful fac-simile of the possibly 
authentic portrait of John Gerson, but he 
really should not write about such matters as 
early typography. It is to be hoped he is not 
80 incompetent as his twelve pages of letter- 
press will lead the reader to think him. 


Messrs. Biackwoop & Sons have issued a 
fourth edition of Mr. Main’s selection from the 
Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings of George 


Eliot. It has the advantage of including ex- 
tracts from ‘Daniel Deronda’ and ‘Theo- 
phrastus Such.’ 


Messrs. May send us the new issue of their 





neat and handy Press Guide, which has now 
reached its seventh issue. 

Tue Third Annual Report of the Plymouth 
Free Library states that the upper floor of the 
building has been handed over to the committee, 
and the principal room in it appropriated for the 
purposes of a reference library. Also a room in 
the basement has been granted the committee, 
in which it is intended to place the publications 
of the Patent Office, so that they can at any time 
be consulted by persons interested in this branch 
of literature. 

M. Opyssz Baror has just put out a novel 
called Les Amours de la Duchesse, which is of a 
highly sensational character. The scene is laid 
in England. Only the first volume has yet 
appeared, and it has had a large sale. The new 
novel by M. Ernest Daudet, which we lately 
mentioned in ‘‘ Literary Gossip,” is by far the 
best of his works, and is not an imitation of his 
brother. 

WE have on our table Marie; or, Glimpses of 
Life in France, by A. R. Ellis (G. Bell),—Test 
Questions, by T. M. Maguire (Rivingtons),—Life 
and Society in America, by 8. P. Day (Newman), 
—Some Things in America, by C. Waring (Ridg- 
way),—New Zealand: its Resources and Pro- 
spects, by J. Bathgate (Chambers),—The Afghan 
War: Gough's Action at Futtehabad, by the 
Rev. C. Swinnerton (Allen),—The History of the 
Battles and Adventures of the British in Southern 
Africa, by D. C. F. Moodie (Adelaide, G. Robert- 
son),—Climate and Health in South Africa, by 
J. Bonwick (Silver & Co.),—Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics, by T. L. Brunton (Macmillan),— 
The Drainage of Land, by A. Roland (Chapman 
& Hall),—Sewage Disposal, by H. Robinson 
(Spon),—The Refutation of Darwinism, by T. W. 
O'Neill (Lippincott),—Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth, by A. Nicols (C. Kegan 
Paul),—The Disestablishment of the Sun, by J. 
Bland (Sprague & Co.),—The Apricot, by D. T. 
Fish (‘ Bazaar’ Office),— Needlework, by E. 
Glaister (Macmillan),— Within a Circle, by E. M. 
Harris (Marcus Ward),—A Sinful Woman, by 
J. T. B. Wollaston (Blackwood),—- South African 
War Verses, by F. Atkinson (8S. Tinsley),—Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, by J. B. Stephens (Macmillan), 
—The King’s Story Book, Part I., by M. Evans 
(C. Kegan Paul),—Religious Belief, by J. Quarry 
(Longmans),—Goccie d’ Inchiostro, by C. Dossi 
(Rome, L. Perelli),—Le Livre du Petit Citoyen, 
by J. Simon (Paris, Hachette),—Entretiens sur 
le Judaisme, by E. A. Astruc (Paris, A. Le- 
merre),—and Les Polynésiens, Vol. I., by Dr. 
A. Lesson (Triibner), Among New Editions 
we have In the Beginning, by R. H. Sandys 
(Pickering),—The Roman Breviary, by C. H. 
Collette (Allen),—and Drill Book in Vocal Cul- 
ture, by the Rev. E. P. Thwing (Partridge). 
Also the following Pamphlets: Our Water 
Supply (Trounce),— Facts and Suggestions as to 
the Law of Real Property, by N. T. Lawrence 
(Reeves & Turner),—JIreland and England, by 
an M.P. (Longmans),—and The Relationship of 
Anatomy to the Fine Arts, by 8S. M. Bradley 
(Heywood). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Caird’s (J.) Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, 10/6 

Challis’s (Rev. J.) An Essay on the Scriptural Doctrine of 
Immortality, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Crozier’s (J. B.) The Religion of the Future, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Lowe’s (C. M. 8.) Punrooty, or the Gospel winning its Way 
among the Women of India, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Renouf’s (P. Le Page) Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt (Hibbert Lectures, 1879), 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Law, 

Higgins’s (C.) Appendix to Digest of Patent Cases, 6/ swd. 

Marsden’s (R. G.) Treatise on the Law of Collisions at Sea, 
8vo. 12/ cl. 

Walker’s (W. G.) Compendium of the Law relating to 
Executors and Administrators, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Poetry. 

Carols of Cockayne, by H. 8. Leigh, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Library.) 

Duff's (H. A.) Fragments of Verse, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

English Poets, Selections, with Critical Introductions, edited 
by T. H. Ward: Vol. 1, Chaucer to Donne; Vol, 2, Jon- 
son to Dryden, cr. 8vo. 7/6 each, cl, 


(Mayfair 





Thomson’s (J.) The City of Dreadful Night, and other 
Poems, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Music. 

Kyle’s Scottish Lyric Gems, a Collection of the Songs of 
Scotland, with Pianoforte Accompaniments arranged 
by T. 8. Gleadhill, 4to. 15/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Banks’s (Rev. J. 8.) Our Indian Empire, its Rise and Growth, 
imp. l6mo. 4/ el. 

Bennett’s (8.) W. E. Gladstone, and What he has Done, 2/ cl. 

English Men of Letters, Cowper, by G. Smith, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Northcott’s (W. W.) Short Sketch of the Peninsular War, 2/6 

Geography and Travel. 

Crawford’s (J. C.) Recollections of Travel in New Zealand, 
8vo. 18/ cl. 

Gutmann’s (E.) The Watering Places and Mineral Springs 
of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Smith's (H. H.) Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast, illus- 

trated from Sketches by J. W. Champney, roy. 8vo, 21/ 

Young’s (J. R.) Around the World with General Grant, 1877, 

1878, 1879, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 63/ cl. 


hilology. 

Dante’s Purgatory, edited, with Translation and Notes, by 
A. J. Butler, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Kent’s (C.) Corona Catholica, ad Petri Successoris Pedes 
Oblata de Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. Assumptione 
Epigramma in Quinquaginta Linguis, small 4to. 15/ cl. 

Potts’s (A. W.) Latin Versions of Passages for Translation 
into Latin Prose (for Teachers only), 12mo, 2/6 cl. 

Ritchie (F.) and Moore’s (E. H.) Practical Greek Method 
for Beginners, Part 1, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Science, 

Bucknill’s (J. C.) The Care of the Insane and their Legal 
Control, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Henslow’s (Rev. G.) Botany for Children, an Illustrated 
Elementary Text-Book, with coloured plates, 14/ cl. 
Holmes's (G.) Science of Voice Production and Voice Preser- 

vation, 12mo. 2/6 cl. ; 

Lankester’s (Prof. E. Ray) Degeneration, a Chapter in 
Darwinism, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

MacLean’s (J. P.) The Mound-Builders, 8vo. 8/ cl. 

Milne’s (A.) How to Nurse a Child, or the Management of 
Children and their Diseases, 12ni0. 2/6 swd. 

Morison’s (A.) Observations on some Points in Dextral 
Valvular Disease of the Heart, 8vo. 2/ swd. 

Smith’s (J. H.) Key to all the Exercises in Elements of 
Geometry, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Wollman’s (J.) Complete Key to Male Pupil-Teacher’s Ex- 
amination Questions in Arithmetic, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Aidé’s (H.) Poet and Peer, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Burnett's (F. H.) Louisiana and That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, 6/ cl. 

Dickens’s (C.) Uncommercial Traveller, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
(Popular Library Edition.) 

Dunsmuir’s (A.) Vida, Study of a Girl, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Hope’s (M.) Dark and Light Stories, 12mo. 2/ bds. (Select 
Library of Fiction.) 

James’s (H.) The Madonna of the Future, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Miller's (E.) The Church in Relation to the State, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Milne’s (W.) Thoughts in Rhyme and Prose, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Payn’s (J.) Fallen Fortunes, 12mo, 2/ bds. 

Taylor's (M.) A Noble‘Queen, a Romance of India, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Twain’s (Mark) A Tramp Abroad, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Wood’s (J. W.) Tales and Sketches in Prose and Verse, 5/ cl. 








UNEQUAL SOULS. 

WHERE eddying shocks of air and whirling light 
Beat all their broken waves to mist, and fall 
About the unseen, impenetrable wall 

That girdles Heaven round, there strains in flight 

One tempest-bafiled soul, whose eager sight 
Searches the upper sky, whose pinions small 
Quiver to answer some imagined call, 

But cannot free them from the wind and night. 


And far away along the spiral track 
Whereup, having passed their mortal period, 
Flash perfect souls to lose themselves in God, 
One stops, and cries for freedom, looking back 
To her whose chaining love forbids him rise, 
With ineffectual flight and darkening eyes. 
A. Mary F. ROBINSON. 








KING HIRAM AND BAAL OF LEBANON. 

Some years ago M. E. Renan, in one of his 
lectures at the Collége de France that have 
contributed so much to the progress of Semitic 
epigraphy, exhibited and explained before his. 
audience a copy of a Phoenician inscription ori- 
ginated in Cyprus. The copy—imperfect and 
fragmentary, made, it appears, by an inhabitant 
of Cyprus whose name is unknown—had been 
found, if I remember well, among the papers 
left by a German scholar who died in the East 
(M. Sigismund I think), into whose hands it had 
come in some indirect way. For its transmission 
M. E. Renan was indebted to the attention of 
M. J. Euting, the renowned Pheenician scholar. 
Unfortunately it had not been possible to obtain 
information respecting the form, the finding, or 
the ultimate destiny of the original inscription. 
It was not known even where it had been found, 
or in whose possession. All that was known 
was that its characters had been engraved in 
bronze. 
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M. E. Renan, noticing the extremely archaic 
ect of the characters, nearly similar to those 
on the Moabite Stone and to the oldest of Greek 
inscriptions, did not hesitate to say that the 
text as then laid before him was of great palzeo- 
graphical importance. The copy, as arranged in 
five lines, might thus be given in square Hebrew 


characters :— ° ‘ 
saddya53 
99993955 (2) 
Sn7ayAwst4 7 3) 
35 (3) 
ANID &) 


In deciphering the characters there was no 
great difficulty. Several words were easily re- 


cognized :—'9}/3} (Baal), 93" (his or my lord), 
“M7I3) (apparently a proper name, Abdhor, 
signifying servant of Horus), and j20 (inhabi- 


tant). Inline 5 ATP seemed a mutilated word, 


to be completed as TnwsAn ap (Carthage, or 


the ‘‘ new city”). I even proposed to connect 
line 5 with line 3, and—taking as daleth the first 
letter of line 3, also uniting the end of line 5 with 
the first three letters of line 3—to read in full 
thename YI" p- True, thisnewarrange- 


ment was opposed to the indicated disposition 
of the lines; but I suspected that their order 
as given in the copy did not truly represent 
the order of the original inscription. This 
idea also led me then to compare together and 
contrive the lines 1 and 2, and to suppose they 
might originally contain the same dedicatory scn- 


tence: 93IN 133? byob (‘to his lord Baal- 


Lebanon”). In this Baal-Lebanon I proposed 
to recognize a divinity of a new kind, the Baal 
of Lebanon, i.e., the mountain Lebanon itself 
adored as a god; for we find the mountains 
Carmel, Hermon, &c., treated as gods, and 
Sanchuniathon (edit. Orelli, p. 16), who names 
as Phoenician gods Casius, Libanos, and Anti- 
libanos, gives an account of their mythological 
filiation. This conjecture of mine might well 
at that time seem adventurous—the more so as 
it would transfer us rather unexpectedly from 
Cyprus to Syria—but it has been, as will be 
seen, fully verified by the sequel. 

In 1876—thanks to an obliging indication 
given by General Palma di Cesnola—I was made 
acquainted with the name of the possessor of this 
inscription, M. Laniti, a merchant at Limasol. 
My further success in the acquisition of a monu- 
mentof which the scientific value had already been 
sufficiently shown was largely due to the inter- 
position of a dear and now regretted friend—one 
whose early decease is a serious loss for arche- 
ology—M. Georges Colonna-Ceccaldi. His in- 
fluence in Cyprus won for me the opportunity of 
purchasing the inscription. M. E. Renan and M. 
‘Waddington, the latter then Minister of Public 
Tnstruction, kindly consented to aid our negotia- 
tion, and te defray the expense required to secure 
for the Bibliotheque Nationale the monument 
of which we were in quest—say, rather, monu- 
ments ; for, in fact, we obtained not one inscrip- 
tion alone, as we expected to, but a group of 
texts engraved upon eight fragments of different 
bronzes, which at first view seemed to be the 
débris of cups, paterze, or tripods. 

In January, 1877, M. E. Renan, in the Col- 
lege de France, resumed his scrutiny of these 
texts with collation of their originals, and rather 
later he made to the Académie des Inscriptions 
a memorable communication, followed by a 
memoir, which appeared, with an illustrative 
plate, in the Journal des Savants in August of 
the same year (see Journ des Sav., p. 487). 

Of the texts now examined five fragments 
corresponded with five lines of the copy already 
noticed, and served to define certain characters 





doubtful or wanting in the copy, viz., in lines 


2, 4, 5:— 
saxaad5y (2) 
‘STN (4) 
HN Ip3301i1 ©) 


But, moreover, there were now three fragments 
containing three epigraphs wanting in the copy 
already noticed :— 


AWAINAPIIOIV 6) 
Minors D> 9ff 1 
AWAINYN AS ©) 

The two conjectures above mentioned were 
materially confirmed by these new elements. The 
name of the city, KW™IM"A 7p—let it mean 
strictly Carthage proper, or any “ new city” of 
like name—was here seen engraved in full on 
one fragment, and the existence of a Syrian 


god named 195 Sy3 (Baal-Lebanon) was now 
made clear. The mention of a “king of the 
Sidonians”—D57¥ J7D—in line 7 added 


new interest to these fragments; but unfor- 
tunately the name of this king was wanting. 
One might notice a trace of a letter just visible 
after the mem, and so guess that the required 
name ended perhaps with a nun. On the frag- 
ment 8 the word U’f73 (brass, brazen) detached 
itself perspicuously from the word, or vestige of 
a word, preceding and very obscure. 

At a first glance the eight fragments of bronzes 
—bent, twisted, cut, flattened, and variously 
oxidized—would suggest the notion that they 
belonged to as many distinct monuments. But 
four of them obviously were connected, as two 
and two, by their inscriptions, viz., the fragments 
5 and 3 (as I had supposed at first), and, again, 
those known by the numbers 1 and 4; thus :— 


ANTANeT + NAAPIIO © + @) 
gay + (haddyad3 @ + @ 


Moreover, the fragments marked 7 and 8, 
though showing no material signs of contact 
with each other and making no sequence, seemed 
by their likeness of engraving to have been parts 
of one and the same inscription. The two frag- 
ments numbered 2 and 6 seemed isolated. On 
the whole, the fair conclusion seemed to be this: 
that the eight fragments might well be disposed 
in five groups belonging to five distinct objects, 
whether paterze or tripods. 

It has been my study to make a careful ex- 
amination of these antiquities, in order to give 
a graphic representation of them in the ‘ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum,’ published by the 
Académie des Inscriptions, and last year I had the 
opportunity of pursuing my researches with suffi- 
cient leisure. My examination of the remains 
has been minute and prolonged, and has led me to 
unhoped conclusions respecting the right arrange- 
ment of the fragments, and the true interpreta- 
tion of their seemingly incoherent inscriptions. 
After many experiments, of which details may here 
be spared, I have established, with almost com- 
plete certainty, this fact: that all the fragments 
are parts of one and the samevase of bronze, which 
was purposely broken into pieces in some time far 
remote. I have connected as parts of a whole 
seven of the fragments, and this has been done 
by making due allowance for such accidents as 
twisting, bending, flattening, and cutting. One 
fragment still refuses to be brought into con- 
tact with the rest; however, as I believe, even 
this odd fragment belongs to another part of 
the same vase. By my reconstruction of the 
original form I obtain, instead ofa series of phrases 
or broken words without sequence, one inscrip- 
tion, or a large part of one inscription, having a 
consistent general tenor and a character en- 
tirely novel. Many obscurities vanish when 
the parts are rightly put together, and a grand 
historical light is shed over the whole inscrip- 
tion by the appearance of an historical name 








recorded in the Old Testament. Thus I put 
together these fragments. In the plan of read- 
ing here shown, * marks a junction of lines that 
is quite certain, ** marks a junction extremely 
probable. At the top I put and set apart the 
fragment still isolated, which gives, I think, the 
aim or address of the inscription, but is insu- 
lated from the series by a lacuna of which the 
extent is not readily guessed. I divide the 
words here, and restore in brackets some letters 
obviously implied. 


sme 335 dytad) 


A Np jd! @). 

an Tay nv © 

Dy i DITS 79 [0] ©) 
205 dyad; 

‘ITN 7 ©) 

PR wh Nw. ©) 

[x] NeAINNA 73D 3 


The inscription ran on in one line all around 
the lip or margin of a bronze vase, having a large 
circular opening, and was engraved on the ex- 
terior convex surface. The fragment H still 
shows some part of the original curvature. With 
this aid I have calculated that the opening of the 
vase was a circle with a diameter obviously equal 
to a Babylonian foot, or say 0°315 métre. In 
its general shape the vase was a section of a 
sphere, and the wall of the part most bulging 
was very thin. The thickness of metal was 
increased toward the opening, and here its 
strength was aided by a sort of swelling 
border. The vase, showing signs of being 
wrought under the hammer, was apparently the 
work of a coppersmith. The inscription—a 
dedication of the vase itself to Baal-Lebanon— 
may now be read in one continuous line by 
following the order already shown by the letters 
A,...B, C, D, E, F, G, H:— 


pesn-nap poor.-a 73995 Sytahn 
bya po me oss tbo fon say 
1D vIn Nw NWN *9N 135 

ot OUT 


That is to say, ‘To Baal-Lebanon, his lord, 
soos [mention of a vow, name, and rank of the 
author]...... (? and) soken of Qarthadachat, ser- 
vant of Hiram, king of the Sidonians; has given 
it [or ‘‘he has given it”] to Baal-Lebanon, 
his lord, in excellent brass [or “‘in heave-offer- 
ing of brass” |-—H......tob, soken of Qarthadachat 
[‘‘ who” ? or ‘‘ that”? it” 7]......” 

The point to which I would especially invite 
attention is the appearance here of the name of 
Hrram, described as ‘‘ king of the Sidonians.” 
The final mem, which I have put in brackets, 
may be accepted for a restoration quasi-certain. 
Its stem is visible at the end of the line C, and 
the zig-zag is seen at the beginning of the 
line D. A blow from the edge-tool used in 
ancient time for cutting up the vase has hit 
exactly the middle of the mem, and pressed out 
the metal towards the right and the left. The 
material junction of the two fragments cut awa’ 
by the tool, though less perfect than the proofs 
of junction left on other fragments by breaking, 
is still as satisfactory as may be. 


octet] Sine 


Here is a fac-simile of this capital passage, 
including the words 
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pty yoo orn Ty 

*¢ Servant of Hiram, king of the Sidonians.” 

The word soken seems, at a first glance, well 
translated by ‘‘inhabitant”; yet it may be 
asked, Might not this word refer to a function, 
as in Isaiah xxii. 15? or be applied to a person- 
age who, in the name of king Hiram, governed 
Qarthadachat?* The name of this personage 
would probably be followed by his patronymic, 
ending perhaps in rau. Or if the vaw is here 
a conjunction, it should be preceded by some 
word designating another quality or function. 
The word here lost would be contained in the 
lacuna above noticed. The whole turn of ex- 
pression would correspond exactly with such a 
title as we find in 2 Kings xxv. 8 :— 


$a2 Jb jay onawa7 pINANS: 


4.e., ‘* Nebouzaraddan, chief of the tabbdkhim, 
servant of the king of Babel.” 

The exact interpretation of this inscription, 
mutilated at the beginning and at the end, gives 
rise to many queries of detail, which cannot be 
noticed in this précis, but will be treated in the 
critical memoir which I am preparing respecting 
the monument: for example, the exact division 
of phrases, the grammatical character of the de- 
monstrative ?X, the construction of 5 te the 


real sense of 7\UUY’N5, the difficulty of knowing 
if there are here named two distinct sokens of Qar- 
thadachat—one having made the vow, the other 
having executed the vase—and other queries 
that may possibly arise. But here I must limit 
myself, and add but a few words respecting these 
famous names, Hiram, Carthage, and Lebanon, 
as revealed to us in this inestimable inseription. 
‘‘ Hiram, king of the Sidonians!” This at a 
first glance is surprising; for we know no 
Hiram save the king of Tyre. But here ‘ king 
of the Sidonians” (not ‘‘king of Sidon”’) can 
mean only king of the Phoenicians. Of this we 
are assured by a reference to the remarks of 
Gesenius (‘ Scripture... Monumenta,’ pp. 263-4). 
The facts there noticed had already been well 
observed by Des Vignoles (‘Chronologie de 
PHist. Sainte,’ p. 25), and we might refer also 
to the judicious observations of M. de Vogiié 
‘Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscriptions,’ Sav. Etr., 
I. i. 64). According to Homer, Sidonian= 
Pheenician ; Ethbaal, in the Bible, is king of 
the Sidonians, and is described by Fl. Josephus 
as king of the Tyrians and Sidonians. Solomon, 
referring to Hiram’s subjects, callsthem Sidonians 
(1 Kings v. 20), when speaking of their going 
to cut down timber on that mountain Lebanon 
to which our monument ascribes a sacred cha- 
racter. Apparently Hiram is called king of 
Tyre in the Bible because his residence was Tyre. 
Still, his official title might be king of the 
Sidonians, or Pheenicians. But is the Hiram of 
our vase identical with Hiram the contemporary 
of David and Solomon? The characters of the 
inscription are very archaic; the paleography 
would not peremptorily contradict such a sup- 
sed date. But it should be noticed that several 
heenician kings might have this name Hiram. 
(There was also, we know, a Hiram the architect. ) 
Under the dynasty of one house the same name 
might be transmitted to several kings, from 
grandfather to grandson, as Semitic peoples were 
fond of onomastic atavism. Assyrian documents 
show a Hiram, king of Tyre, paying tribute 
(c. 742) to Tiglathpileser II. (and at that time 
there is no question of Sidon: these docu- 
ments are interesting as showing intermittent 
occultations of certain large cities in Syria), A 
third Hiram, king of Tyre, flourished in the 
time of Cyrus (Menander ap. Fl. Josephus, c. 
Ap. i. 21a). 
Another question arises respecting the city 
Qarthadachat. Is the city identical with Car- 





* Cf. yxp; and perhaps there was some reference to the 
mysterious cherub, Jap, at Tyre, to which Ezekiel alludes 
in xxviii. 14, 16, 





thage proper, or did the name belong to some 
other ‘‘new city”? The name occurs often, in 
various times and among various peoples. M. 
Renan has pertinently noticed the Syrian habit 
of denoting old cities by such names as Pale- 
Tyrus, Palee-Byblos, &c , to distinguish them from 
new cities. Even in Phcenicia itself might there 
not be a Carthage, or ‘‘ new city”? M. Renan 
might even be tempted to find in Qarthadachat 
a synonym of Tyre itself, set in contrast with 
Sidon; one might think also of Sidon named 
in contrast with Tyre, or refer to the Sidonian 
colonization of Aradus (c. 760). Several 
colonies (in Cyprus, for example) might have 
been also called Qarthadachat. After all, it is 
not impossible we may be led to regard our 
inscription as one made a little subsequent to 
the foundation of the Tyrian Carthago, and 
this would bring us near that Hiram who lived 
in the former half of the eighth century B.c. 

Where on Lebanon was the sanctuary of 
Baal-Lebanon, for which this bronze vase was 
destined? I leave the inquiry for further re- 
search, while I would suggest that the place was 
not far from the sea. The fragments were found 
in Cyprus, and at first sight it seems strange to 
find there an inscription clearly belonging, in 
the first instance, to the coast of Syria. But it 
should be remembered there were long disputes 
and wars carried on between Cyprus and Phe- 
nicia. In the expedition of Apriés, for instance, 
his squadron ravaged the Phcenician coast, seized 
Sidon, and stayed there long enough to pack 
and carry off their plunder. In a similar raid 
invaders coming in galleys from Cyprus might 
have pillaged the sanctuary of Baal-Lebanon, 
and carried away to Cyprus its precious things, 
which would probably be partly vessels of bronze. 
For convenience of lading it was apparently a 
general habit to break up, bend, and pack such 
vessels, which were chiefly valued as pieces of 
metal that might be recast to other uses. This 
habit is expressly referred to in the Bible. The 
passage—relating especially to the sack of Jeru- 
salem by Chaldeans—has not been, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently considered hitherto. ‘‘ The Chaldeans,” 
we read, ‘‘ broke [9%] the columns of brass, 
the mekonot and the sea of brass which were in 
the temple of Jehovah, and they carried away 
the brass to Babylon ” (2 Kings xxv. 13). 

Our vase, we conclude, was thus seized, and 
so broken in pieces. Then the fragments were 
twisted or bent tosuit them for stowing away, 
with other spoils, in the hold of a galley. Brought 
to Cyprus, they were cast in a heap with other 
metals destined to be melted down for various 
uses ; but the débris of our vase luckily escaped 
their projected conversion. During many cen- 
turies they remained buried in the ground, and 
this was their state when they were covered with 
their second patine, very distinct from the former, 
the vase being already oxidized before its cut- 
ting and breaking up. Or possibly the previous 
consecration of the vase suggested it might 
well be reserved in statu quo, as booty to be 
offered to the gods worshipped by the captors. 
Mesa, we remember, makes a boast of the fact 
that he threw down before the face of Chamos 
vases taken from the sanctuary of Jehovah at 
Nebo. It would, therefore, be important to know 
exactly the spot in Cyprus whence these fragments 
came, as there may be a chance of finding there 
more of the sort: this hint, I hope, will not 
escape the attention of English antiquaries 
residing at Cyprus. 

My own observations may, perhaps, serve to 
confirm the truth of the remark of M. Renan 
about the paleeographical rank of these frag- 
ments, ‘“‘which may claim the second place, 
immediately after the Moabite Stone,” and to 
show that their historical is not under their 
paleeographical value. 

C. CLeRMoNT-GANNEAU. 








A NEW SANSCRIT JOURNAL. 
Tue Pandits of Benares invite the co-operation 
of the Sanscrit scholars of Europe in bringing 





out a bi-weekly journal devoted to Sanscrit 
literature, under the title of Piyisha-stkara, i.e., 
‘Drops of Cream.’ They intend to treat in it 
from their own point of view disputed points in 
the history of literature, problems of philosophy 
and religion, and questions of science, and to 
assist scholars in Europe by answering questions 
and collecting information from works as yet 
little known out of India. They also propose 
to print from time to time rare MSS. which are 
likely to be of interest to students of Sanscrit. 
In their prospectus, which is published both in 
Sanscrit and in English, they state that the 
study of Sanscrit, which a hundred years ago 
was almost dying out in India, is now reviving. 
At that time, they say, heaps of useful books 
and MSS. were actually burned as useless. Now 
that the Government has seen fit to encourage 
the study of the ancient national literature of 
the country, MSS. are valued again, careful 
catalogues of native libraries have been pre- 
pared and published, and correct editions of the 
Vedas have been brought out for the first time 
under the patronage of the English Government. 
The Pandits of Benares wish to join in this 
literary movement, and they have for that pur- 
pose founded a society called the Brahmamrita- 
varshinisabha, i.e., Society for Raining Dowm 
the Nectar of Brahman, and determined on the 
publication of their own literary journal. Among 
the editors we find the well-known names of 
Pandit Ram Misra Shastri, Pandit Jagannath 
Shastri, Babu Balkrishna Acharya, and others. 
Dr. Thibaut, the Principal of the Benares Col- 
lege, has likewise promised his assistance. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Babu Balkrishna Acharya, M.A., Benares. The 
annual subscription is six rupees. 

F. Max MU.ier. 








SALE. 

Tue first part] of Count O. de Behague’s 
library has lately been sold by auction at 
Paris. Among the important lots were L’His- 
toire du Vieux et du Nouveau Testament, 
avec des gravures de Sébastien Leclerc, et 
explications, par de Royaumont, 4,500 fr.; 
Réponses de l’évéque de Meaux aux lettres et 
écrits de l’archevéque de Cambray, au sujet du 
livre : Explication des Maximes des Saints sur 
la Vie intérieure, 4,600 fr.; les Caractéres de 
Théophraste avec les Caractéres de La Bruyére, 
bound by Padeloup, 4,550 fr.; Debucourt, 17 
drawings, epoch of the Directory and Consulate, 
1,600 fr.; J. Lagniet, Les plus illustres pro- 
verbes, avec planches, 2,300 fr. ; Almanach 
iconologique, ou des arts pour les années 1765 
41781, orné de figures avec leurs explications 
par Gravelot, 4,600 fr.; Ponce, Les illustres 
Frangais, ou tableaux historiques des grands 
hommes de la France pris dans tous les 
genres de célébrités, jusqu’en 1792, original 
drawings of Marillier, 12,100 fr.; Recueil de 
portraits de plusieurs souverains, grands 
seigneurs et hommes de qualité, tant de l’espée 
que de la robe, vétus en modes nouvelles 
et estampes en habillemens & la mode de 
Louis XIV., gravés par N. et H. Bonnart, 
Arnoult, Chiquet, de Larmessin, 10,700 fr.; 
Galerie des modes et costumes francais, dessins 
de Leclerc, Desrais, Martin, Simonet, etc., 
6,900 fr.; Freudenberger, Suite d’estampes 
pour servir & l/histoire des moeurs et du_cos- 
tume des Frangais dans le dix-huitiéme siécle, 
6,520 fr. ; les Moeurs du temps: ‘On épouse 
une femme, on vit avec une autre et lon 
n’aime que soi,” an original water - colour by 
the same artist, 4,000 fr.; Collection d’estampes 
(années 1776 et 1783) pour servir 4 histoire 
des modes et du costume en France dans le 
dix-huitiéme siécle, by Moreau, 17,100 fr. ; Archi- 
tecture francaise, ou recueil de plans, de maisons 
royales, palais et hétels de Paris, par Jacques 
F. Blondel, 3,450 fr.; Cuvres diverses de 
Lalande (dessinateur et décorateur), 4,550 fr.; 
le Patissier francais, Amsterdam, L. and D. Elze- 
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vier, 1655, bound by Trautz-Bauzonnet, 3,000 fr. ; 
l'Instruction du Roy en l’exercice de monter & 
cheval, par Messire de Pluvinel (1625), 1,650 fr. ; 
la Chasse royale, composée par le roy Charles IX., 
Paris, Nicolas Rousset et Gervais Alliot, 1625, 
old binding by Derome pére, 12,650 fr.; 
la Vénerie de Jacques du Fouilloux; la 
Fauconnerie de F. J. de Franchitres, grand 
prieur d’Aquitaine, et de Guillaume Tardif ; 
la Vollerie de Messire Artelouche d’Alagona, 
1567, bound by Trautz-Bauzonnet, 4,000 fr. ; 
la Fauconnerie de Francois de Sainte-Aulaire, 
sieur de la Renodie, bound by Trautz-Bau- 
zonnet, 3,000 fr.; les Métamorphoses d’Ovide, 
translated by the Abbé Banier, illustrated by 
Eisen, Moreau, and others, 2,855 fr.; Plutarque, 
translated by Jacques Amyot, 1567, old binding, 
4,200 fr.; les Guvres de Voiture, sixth edit., 
4,000fr. ; Clément Marot, with portrait engraved 
by Launay, 3,120fr.; les CZuvres de Moliére, 
5,600 fr.; le Misanthrope, original edition 
(1667), bound by Capé, 1,200 fr. ; le Sicilien et 
le Mariage foreé (1668), 700 fr.; les Femmes 
savantes (1673), bound by Trautz - Bauzonnet, 
850 fr.; le Joueur, par Regnard, édit. de 1697, 
1,030 fr. ; ? Heptaméron, 3,020 fr.; Contes des 
fées, par Perrault, with the Adroite Princesse 
of Mdlle. L’Héritier (1781), bound by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet, 4,200 fr.; Fables de La Fontaine, 
édit. de 1755, with figures by Oudry, 4,600 fr. ; 
Contes et Nouvelles de La Fontaine, 2 vols., 
4,600 fr.; Idylles, par Berquin, old binding, 
2,000 fr.; les Gfuvres de Malherbe, Trautz- 
Bauzonnet, 2,500 fr.; I’Ecole de Salerne, en 
vers burlesques, par L. Martin, édit. Elzevier, ex- 
emplaire non rogné, bound by Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
16,100 fr.; Recueil des plus beaux airs, accom- 
pagnés de chansons & danser, & Caen, chez 
Jacques Mangeant, 1615, Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
2,500 fr.; Choix de chansons mises en musique 
par M. de la Borde, estampes par Moreau, Paris, 
1773, 5,600 fr.; Bréviaire de table, rédigé par 
Cupidon et Comus, écrit, noté et dessiné par Syl- 
vestre en janvier 1770, with cipher and arms of 
the Comtesse du Barry and her motto, 2,800 fr. ; 
Lunettes des princes, par Jehan Meschinot, 
Trautz- Bauzonnet, 2,200 fr.; les Songes dré- 
latiques de Pantagruel (1565), Trautz- Bau- 
zonnet, 2,600 fr.; De la beauté, discours divers, 
par Gabriel de Minut (1587), Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
2,450 fr.; Facétieux Devis et plaisans contes, 
par le sieur Moulinet, comédien, & Paris, chez 


Millot, 1612, Trautz-Bauzonnet, 7,100 fr.; &. 








THE ISHAM MSS. 


Tue monastic chronicle found by me at 
Lamport Hall, and referred to in the Athe- 
newm for April, 1879, pp. 537 and _ 601, 
has been recently identified by Mr. Richard 
Howlett as the missing portion of Thomas de 
Eccleston’s chronicle, ‘De Adventu Fratrum 
Minorum,’ which will be found in Cottonian 
MS. Nero A. 9. It differs in several respects 
from the version given by Brewer, from another 
source, in his ‘ Monumenta Franciscana,’ in the 
Rolls series, and a careful collation gives many 
new readings, much elucidating the text. Its 
discovery will materially assist Mr. Howlett’s 
forthcoming work on the Grey Friars in Eng- 
land. Water RYE. 








Literary Gossip. 


In addition to the Life of Mr. Roebuck 
already mentioned in “Literary Gossip,” 
Messrs. Bentley have in the press a diary 
kept by Lord Ellenborough when in office 
from 1827 to 1830, which will throw much 
additional light on the principal public 
characters of the time. They have also in 
the press works on Manitoba, and a graphic 
work, largely illustrated, on the Niger and 
the Benué, and a fourth edition of Dean 
Hook’s ‘Life.’ Messrs. Bentley will also 





publish in May Miss Broughton’s new novel, 
which was announced in the Atheneum of 
February 28th; a work of novel interest 
by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield; novels by 
the Hon. Margaret Majendie, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, and a posthumous 
novel by Sheridan Le Fanu, whose ‘ Uncle 
Silas’ made somewhat of a sensation about 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 

THe May number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury will contain a poem by Mr. Tennyson, 
and also articles by M. Renan, Sir William 
Gull, M. Coquelin ainé, Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
and others. 

M. Renan purposes returning to France 
in a day or two. 

A votumeE of selections from the writings 
of the late Mr. Leonard Montefiore is being 
printed for private circulation. 

Ar the meeting of the Society for the 
Development of the Science of Education 
next Wednesday a paper will be read by 
Mr. Quick, ‘On the Educational Principles 
of the Jesuits.’ Various papers by foreigners 
are promised. On April 28th a paper by 
Dr. Lesfeld, Musée Pédagogique, St. Peters- 
burg, entitled ‘Anthropometric Observations 
on School Children,’ will be read. On 
May 5th Dr. Paul Hohlfeld, of Dresden, 
will discourse ‘On the Education of the 
Imagination.’ On May 26th ‘The Educa- 
tional Value of the History of the Fine 
Arts’ will be treated by Frau Karoline 
Gépel. On December 8th Dr. Holzamer, 
of Prague, will give ‘An Account of the 
Austrian Gymnasia.’ At the general meet- 
ing, on May 19th, Prof. Bain, of Aberdeen, 
will read a review of the discussions on his 
book ‘Education as a Science,’ and Dr. 
Gladstone, President for 1880, will deliver 
his address. The principles of the leading 
educational reformers will be discussed as 
follows: April 2Ist, The Jesuits, by 
Rev. R. H. Quick; June 2nd, Ascham, 
by Prof. Laurie, of Edinburgh; June 
16th, Comenius, by Mr. C. H. Lake; 
June 23rd, Jacotot, by Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing; June 30th, Rousseau, by M. B. Buis- 
son, of the Charterhouse; July 7th, J. P. 
Richter, by Mr. F. Storr; July 14th, Pesta- 
lozzi, by Mr. E. Coghlan. Discussions on 
a scheme for a model middle class school 
will take place in the autumn: October 13th, 
‘An Account of the School of the Ligue de 
Enseignement at Brussels,’ Mr. P. Magnus; 
October 20th, ‘The Aim of a Model School, 
and the Principles on which its Methods 
should be Founded,’ Mr. C. H. Lake; 
November 3rd, ‘Curriculum of Study best 
adapted to carry out this Aim,’ Mr. H. Court- 
hope Bowen; and November 17th, ‘ Disci- 
pline and Moral Training,’ Mr. W. Taylor. 

In the series of Lectures for Women at 
Cambridge this term, Mr. Selwyn, of King’s 
College, now takes Divinity, Prof. Hales will 
give three special lectures on the Chrono- 
logy of Shakspeare’s Plays, especially the 
Histories, and Miss Scott figures as a 
mathematical lecturer, taking the ‘subject 
of Analytical Conics. The remainder of 
the lectures are practically very com- 
plete, especially those suitable for the 


Higher Local Examination. Four sets of 
college lectures are open this term to women 
who receive special permission to attend, 
viz., Mr. Browning’s on Ancient Law, Mr. 
Prothero’s on Greek History (404 to 323 B.c.), 





Mr. Hammond’s on European History and 
the History of Treaties (1763-1815), and 
Mr. Sidgwick’s on Metaphysics. 

Messrs. Cuapman & Hatt have in the 
press a work, in two volumes, by Mr. C. R. 
Low, author of the ‘ History of the Indian 
Navy’ and other works. The book in 
question is entitled ‘Soldiers of the Victorian 
Age,’ and, as the name implies, is a collec- 
tion of memoirs of the principal generals of 
Her Majesty’s reign, including Lords Gough 
and Clyde, Sir James Outram, and fourteen 
others. 

A NEW novel entitled ‘Miss Bouverie,’ 
from the pen of Mrs. Molesworth, the author 
of ‘Hathercourt Rectory,’ &c., will be shortly 
published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 
Miss Kettle has in the press a new story. 

Tue Cambridge Lodging-House Syndicate 
have amended their late report in the direc- 
tion indicated by criticism. It is now recom- 
mended that lodging-house keepers should 
promise that they will not let their lodgings 
to any undergraduate without written per- 
mission from his tutor, or for more than one 
term certain. The obligation to send in daily 
gate-bills is to be relaxed when the student 
always comes in by ten o’clock at night, and 
then the gate-bill is to be sent in weekly to 
the tutor; but the requirement may be 
resumed at any time fora particular student. 
Those who are outside the house are not to 
have access to the students’ rooms after ten 
o’clock without written permission from the 
tutor. In this form the new code of regula- 
tions may possibly pass. 

Messrs. THacker, Sprvx & Co., of Calcutta, 
are publishing a work on the ‘Races of 
Afghanistan,’ by Surgeon-Majur H. W. 
Bellew, C.S8.I. Copies of the book are now 
on their way to London. 

Cort. Prmeaux, who has published his 
edition of the Himyaritic Kasideh, men- 
tioned in the Atheneum of August 16th, 
1879, is thinking of bringing out a complete 
edition of the poems of the Himyaritic king 
As’aa Tobba’. He is collating the MS. 
copies of these works in his possession, but 
the progress of the work must, of course, 
depend on the scanty leisure an Indian 
official can command. 


Mr. James Sutty, who is lecturing to-day 
and next Saturday at the Royal Institution 
on ‘Art and Vision,’ contributes no less than 
three articles to the April magazines bearing 
upon psychological phenomena: to Mind, 
‘On Pleasure of Visual Form’; to the Mew 
Quarterly Magazine, ‘On the Illusions of Per- 
ception’; and to the Cornhill Magazine ‘On 
the Illusions of Memory.’ 

Tue rage for illustrating works was pro- 
bably at its height at the commencement of 
this century. Among the collectors who rode 
this hobby mercilessly was Mr. Richard Bull, 
of Ongar, Essex; Northcourt, Isle of Wight; 
and Stratton Street, London—the friend of 
Horace Walpole. He spent thousands in 
adorning his favourite works. Amongst 
others shortly to be sold by auction by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge are 
his copies of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing and Engraving in England and his 
Description of Strawberry Hill, the former 
inlaid in 14 vols., imperial folio, and illus- 
trated with an immense number of drawings 
and rare engravings of portraits, views, anti- 
quities, &c., and the latter inlaid in royal 
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folio and similarly illustrated. In the same 
sale are Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, in 
18 vols., royal folio, ornamented with por- 
traits of celebrated performers ; a collection 
of 2,722 prints and 400 drawings to illustrate 
the modes and fashions of all nations ; 
Lysons’s Environs of London, in 11 vols., 
large paper, adorned with 82 water-colour 
drawings, 192 portraits, and 400 views; 
Robertson’s Works, 12 vols., containing 900 
additional engravings ; Goldsmith’s Roman 
History, inlaid in 11 vols., royal folio, taste- 
fully ornamented with 1,800 engravings as 
well as 30 water colours; a collection of 95 
ate drawn by R. White, Sir James 

hornhill, George Vertue, Richardson, and 
other celebrated artists; a series of Straw- 
berry Hill publications, including Horace 
Walpole’s Hieroglyphic Tales, of which only 
six copies were printed, with the author’s 
autograph inscription ; Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, 2 vols., Lord Orford’s own 
copy with his numerous autograph addi- 
tions; and Lord Orford’s Hasty Productions, 
of which only 25 copies were printed, and 
most of these destroyed by order of the Hon. 
Mrs. Damer. 


M. J. Derenzovure’s edition of the 
Hebrew text of the Kalilah v’Dimnah, with 
an introduction on the history of fables in 
medieeval Jewish literature, will appear in the 
publications of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 


Messrs. Kersy & Enpran have in the 

ress a tractate by an Englishman who has 

een resident in Ireland for the last forty 
years, entitled ‘ Help for Ireland.’ 

Tue translation of European works into 
Chinese is now being systematically under- 
taken by the professors aud pupils in the 
College for the Study of Foreign Languages 
at Peking. At the present moment Mr. 
Faweett’s ‘ Political Economy,’ a ‘ History 
of Russia,’ Tytler’s ‘Universal History,’ and 
Bluntschli’s ‘ Droit International Coditié,’ are 
jn course of translation; while at the same 
time Dr. Dudgeon is preparing a work in 
Chinese on ‘Human Anatomy,’ Prof. Bille- 
quin is dealing in the same way with 
‘Chemical Analysis,’ Dr. Martin with 
‘Mathematical Analysis,’ and Messrs. Seih 
Kan and Li Shen-lan are arranging a series 
of mathematical exercises. 

Tue publication of the Arabic text of 
Tabari’s ‘Annals’ is making progress. We 
have received the continuation of the first 
part up to p. 640. Dr. Landauer’s edition 
of R. Saadyah Gaon’s philosophical book in 
Arabic is also advancing. If we are well 
informed more than half of it is already in 
type. 

Mr. Incram Bywater, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, has resigned his office of 
Sub-Librarian to the Bodleian Library. 

WE regret to announce the death of the 
Rev. John Laing, of New College, Edin- 
burgh. He was busy for the last twenty 
years with the compilation of a dictionary 
of anonymous English writers. Two years 
ago he had already about 20,000 slips ready. 
We hope that he left his work in such a 
state that it may be continued and finished 
without greatlabour. Mr. Law, a journalist 
well known both in India and London, has 
also died at Edinburgh. The death is 
further announced of Mr. Allsop, the author 
of ‘ Recollections of 8. T. Coleridge.’ 

Amone new French books is a volume 





written by MM. Emile Zola, G. de Maupas- 
sant, Hennique, J. K. Huysmans, &c., under 
the title of ‘ Les Soirées de Médan’; a bib- 
liography of Béranger’s works, by M. 
Brivois ; ‘Les Nuits Terribles,’ by Alphonse 
Brot; ‘Le Cabinet Noir de Lemberg,’ by 
Sacher-Masoch; and the fourth series of 
‘ Le Livre de Bord’ of Alphonse Karr. M. 
Lenormant has brought out the first volume 
of ‘Les Origines de |’Histoire d’aprés la 
Bible et les Traditions de l’Orient Antique.’ 
It embraces the period from the Creation to 
the Deluge, and includes, besides a new trans- 
lation of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
a collection of the fragments of the cosmo- 
gonies of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, and 
Phoenicians. 








SCIENCE 
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Fossil Men and their Modern Representatives. 
By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Ir is rather curious that a geologist of Dr. 

Dawson’s reputation should allow such an ex- 

pression as ‘‘ fossil men” to take a prominent 

place in the title of this work. After Scheuch- 
zer’s famous ‘‘ fossil man” from the miocene beds 
of Oeningen turned out to be a huge salamander, 
geologists fought rather shy of reputed fossil 
men. Of late years, however, so much evidence 
has been accumulated with respect to the early 
remains of man that it has become the fashion, 
especially among the advanced anthropologists 
of France, to speak of fossil races. But Dr. 
Dawson is not an advanced anthropologist; and, 
in fact, the great object of the work before us is 
to oppose the arguments which have led to the 
modern belief in the great antiquity of the 
human race. The truth is that veritable human 
fossils—that is to say, the mineralized bones of 
men dug out of geological strata—are excessively 
rare, and the author has naturally but little to 
say about them. Indeed, the value of this work 
lies in the second clause of its title, the ‘‘ modern 
representatives’ of prehistoric man. These 
modern representatives are, of course, the 

Indians of America, about whom Dr. Dawson 

has a right to speak with some authority. A 

keen observer of the habits of the red man and 

a diligent student of American antiquities, he is 

able, by analogical reasoning, to throw light 

upon the probable condition of prehistoric man 
in Europe, and upon the nature of many of the 
relics which he has bequeathed to us. Dr. 

Dawson’s ‘ Fossil Men’ is not so ambitious a 

work as that of his friend Dr. Daniel Wilson 

on a similar subject. Nevertheless, it is a work 
which will be read with interest by many who 
are indisposed to take up Wilson’s larger trea- 
tise. It will be especially acceptable to those 
readers who refuse to accept the high estimate 
of man’s antiquity which modern science has 
brought forth, for they will here find their case 
stated with much ability, and illustrated by a 
wealth of material drawn from sources not sufti- 
ciently known in this country. Dr. Dawson is 
orthodox to the backbone. He indignantly re- 
pudiates the modern notion that man has 
advanced from savagery to barbarism, and 
thence to civilization; and he clings to the 
belief that man has not resided in Europe longer 
than 6,000 years. It should be mentioned that 
this work is based upon a series of papers which 
appeared in the Leiswre Howr under the title of 

‘The New World and the Old.’ 

The Sidereal Messenger of Galileo Galilei and a 
Part of the Preface to Kepler’s Dioptrics. A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. 8. Carlos. (Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Cartos has done a real service to astro- 

nomical students by this publication in English 

of the original account of the ever memorable 





discoveries of Galileo. His ‘Sidereus Nuncius’ 
was published at Venice in 1610, and contains— 
besides his observations, with the telescope he 
had lately invented, of the moon’s surface, the 
Milky Way, &c.—the details of his discovery 
of Jupiter’s four satellites. They were named 
by him, as is well known, the Medicean or 
Cosmian stars, in honour of Cosmo de’ Medici II., 
fourth Grand Duke of Tuscany; but although 
Sobieski’s shield and King Charles’s heart have 
maintained their places amongst the fixed stars, 
kings and grand dukes have alike failed to have 
their names permanently located in the bodies 
of the solar system, however much they may 
have patronized the discoverers of those bodies. 
Galileo first saw three of these satellites on the 
night of January 7th, 1610, and, though struck 
with their peculiar position, did not at first 
imagine that they belonged to Jupiter. Observa- 
tions on subsequent evenings proved that they 
were really satellites of the planet, and on 
January 13th all four were seen, three to the 
west and one to the east of Jupiter. The pre- 
face to Kepler’s ‘Dioptrics’ contains letters from 
Galileo, written from Florence in November and 
December, 1610, and Mr. Carlos has included 
these in his volume, as giving the continuation 
of Galileo’s discoveries. They relate to the 
peculiar form of Saturn, which we now know 
to arise from its ring, or rather rings, but which 
Galileo thought indicated the existence of a 
satellite on each side of the planet keeping very 
close to it. It is remarkable, in the light of 
recent discoveries, that Kepler, to whom Galileo 
first communicated this discovery in a Latin 
sentence with the letters transposed, misinter- 
preted it into meaning that he had found two 
satellites of Mars. The other subject to which 
these letters relate is the discovery by Galileo 
of the phases of Venus, which he rightly 
regarded as proving that the inferior planets 
shine with the reflected light of the sun, round 
which they revolve. The enthusiastic exclama- 
tion of Kepler was ‘‘O truly golden Venus! Will 
any one doubt any more that the whole orb of 
Venus is wrought most smoothly out of pure un- 
alloyed gold, since its surface, when only placed 
in the sunlight, reflects a splendour so intense?” 
And he adds, oddly anticipating subsequent dis- 
coveries, that he believed some rapid changes 
of brilliancy which he thought he had noticed 
indicated a swift rotation of Venus on her axis. 
The volume is elegantly printed, contains 111 
pages, and in interest the subject speaks for 
itself. 


Sun, Moon, and Stars: a Book for Beginners. 
By Agnes Giberne. With a Preface by the 
Rev. C. Pritchard, M.A., F.R.S. (Seeley 
& Co.) 

In the preface referred to in the title-page, 

Prof. Pritchard informs us that in acceding to 

the request of a friend to read and offer sugges- 

tions on this work whilst it was passing through 
the press, he did so with hesitation and mis- 
giving; but as he read he found his interest 
awakened and then gradually secured by features 
in the book of no ordinary character, which held 
out the promise of supplying an undoubted 
want and furnishing a satisfactory answer to 
those inquiring for a little book on astronomy 
suited to beginners. Something like the same 
mutations of thought will occur to most readers. 

“ Another ‘beginning’ book on astronomy,” will 

be their first reflection on opening the volume: 

‘can there be room for another?” But a perusal 

of it will soon convince them that it at least is not 

‘*the one too many” ; for in none that we have 

seen are the leading facts of astronomy—-solar, 

lunar, and stellar phenomena—described and set 
forth in so attractive and interesting a form. 

This, we think, is the distinctive feature of the 

work before us; and when we have said that the 

author’s survey of the science in this way in- 
cludes the results, so far as established, of 
recent far-reaching investigations into celestial 
appearances and movements, we shall have 
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sufficiently indicated its utility to a large class 
of readers who desire to gain a knowledge of the 
most important of these without being able to 
study the subject by mathematical and exact 
methods. For, as Prof. Pritchard remarks, 
whilst the facts and truths of astronomy have 
been slowly acquired through a course of ages 
by a succession of men endowed with the rarest 
genius, yet, ‘‘when once secured and thoroughly 
understood, they are found to admit of very 
simple verbal expression, and to lie well within the 
general comprehension...... of all educated men 
and women.” There are a few oversights in the 
work (not affecting its general accuracy), of which 
it may be worth while to indicate one here. On 
p. 174 the reduction of the sun’s distance from 
ninety-five to ninety-two millions of miles is 
ascribed to the observations of the transit of 
Venus in 1874; but astronomers had clearly 
perceived the necessity of a reduction of about 
thatamountseveral years before then, nor, indeed, 
have the published observations of that transit 
materially altered the estimate of that distance, 
which had been concluded to be the most pro- 
bable from the observations of Mars and by other 
means. The book is carefully as well as ele- 
gantly printed, and the style of the engravings 
is worthy of all praise. Altogether it is a pro- 
duction exceedingly well adapted to its purpose— 
the instruction of beginners in astronomy ; and 
we may add that the information is well brought 
up to date. 


Engineering Geology. By W. Henry Penning, 
F.G.S. (Baillitre & Co.) 

THERE are not many people who will nowadays 
attempt to deny the advantages of a knowledge 
of geology to the practical engineer. In every 
engineering work connected with the earth’s 
surface an exact knowledge of the conditions 
of the rocks is essential, if we would ensure 
success combined with economy. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that an acquaint- 
ance with several branches of physical science 
is of equal importance with geology, and that 
a knowledge of chemistry is desirable in very 
many of those operations which are carried out 
by the engineer. The author of the little work 
before us is a field geologist, and he naturally 
desires to give prominence to the numerous 
ways in which geology may—indeed, must 
—aid engineering. Each chapter of this book 
conveys to the student some information of 
considerable value. To the student of those 
branches of engineering which deal with the 
crust of the globe the pages of Mr. Penning’s 
volume convey a large quantity of really use- 
ful knowledge, and every one likely to be so 
engaged would profit by the study of them. At 
the same time it must be remembered that such 
a treatise as this will not make an engineer a 
geologist ; it will only instruct him so far as to 
save him from dangers which would not be 
evident to him if he was in ignorance of geo- 
logical phenomena. As an aid to this extent 
‘Engineering Geology’ is a well-intentioned 
work, and, regarded simply as a suggestive 
treatise, it may be honestly recommended. 








PROF. SHARPEY. 


By the death of Dr. Sharpey the country has 
lost its most distinguished physiologist of the 
old school. William Sharpey, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Lond. and Edin., was born at Arbroath, 
in Scotland. He studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and graduated there as 
M.D. After having pursued his studies in 
Germany he became an extra-mural teacher in 
the Medical School of Edinburgh, and obtained 
as such a high reputation both for the depth of 
his knowledge and the excellence of his methods 
of instruction. He was appointed Professor of 
Physiology at University College, London, in 
1837, and held his post for more than thirty 
years. His lectures were admirable in every 
respect, well planned, well delivered, and well 





illustrated. He had a great facility in drawing 
in various coloured chalks upon the lecture-room 
slate, and before each lecture on histological 
subjects prepared most excellent sketches, thus 
executed, of the minute structure of the tissues 
to be described. His lectures were always very 
fully attended, and his kindness and courtesy 
won the hearts of all his students. Amongst 
these are to be numbered very many persons of 
the highest distinction in the medical profession 
and biological science generally. His old pupils 
testified their sense of their obligations to him 
as a teacher some few years ago by raising a 
fund known as the Sharpey Memorial Fund, 
which was applied to the foundation of a 
scholarship at University College for students 
showing proficiency in physiology. Dr. Sharpey 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1839, and was for some years Secretary of the 
Society. He acted as Examiner to the Uni- 
versity of London in anatomy and physiology 
between the years 1840 and 1863, and was 
appointed a Member of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity in 1864. 

His first scientific paper was published in 
1830 in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. It is ‘On a Peculiar Motion excited 
in Fluids by the Surfaces of certain Animals.’ 
He followed this up by further most important 
papers on ciliary motion in continuation of the 
discoveries of Purkyne and Valentin in 1835. 
He also wrote on Infusoria and on the Echino- 
dermata, on the blood-vessels of the porpoise 
and the structure of the Decidua. He made 
many original investigations concerning the 
structure and growth of bone, and many other 
histological problems, the results of which are 
set forth in the histological introduction which 
he wrote to the later editions of Dr. Quain’s 
‘Anatomy,’ a book hence familiarly known to 
medical students as Quain and Sharpey’s 
‘Anatomy.’ He published no general work on 
physiology. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

THE rumour which had been propagated from 
Western China of some fatal disaster having 
befallen the Russian expedition through Tibet, 
under Col. Prejevalsky, is probably ill founded. 
We have more recent news through Nepal that 
the party, consisting of thirteen Europeans, had 
passed by Nak-chu-ka, a place about twelve 
marches north of Lhassa. One of the number 
had died there; the remaining twelve, accom- 
panied by some Chinese soldiers, had arrived on 
the borders of Tibet, and the Chinese envoys at 
Lhassa had advised the authorities to allow the 
party to proceed. It was doubtful if the advice 
would be listened to, but there was no intention 
of offering serious opposition to their advance. 

Signor Cora presents the readers of the last 
number of the Cosmos with a chart of Assab 
Bay, the recently acquired possession of the 
Italian Crown on the north-east coast of Africa. 
The area of this colonial territory is not large, 
being only fifteen square kilométres, or about 
the same extent as the little principality of 
Monaco ; but Signor Cora considers that it will 
eventually form an important outlet for the 
caravan trade of the interior, and that a few 
inexpensive harbour improvements will convert 
it into one of the best ports along the route 
from the Mediterranean to India. 

The death is announced of Mr. Robert 
Fortune, the well-known traveller and botanical 
collector. He was born in 1813, and, after 
serving some time in the Botanical Gardens at 
Edinburgh, he went to those of the Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick. In 1842 he proceeded to 
China to collect plants, aud during his travels 
he sent home sundry letters, which appeared in 
the Athenewm. On his return he published 
his ‘Three Years’ Wanderings in China,’ which 
speedily reached a second edition. Despatched 
again by the East India Company, in 1848, to 
investigate the tea plant, he contributed addi- 
tional letters to the Athenewm, and on his 





return his ‘Two Visits to the Tea Countries of 
China’ ran through three editions. A narrative 
of a third tour in China appeared in the form 
‘Residence among the Chinese, 1853-1856.’ 
Some fourteen years ago Mr. Fortune, who, 
unlike most collectors of plants, had prospered 
in the world, settled down in Scotland, and 
occupied himself with farming. 

Dr. Junker left Khartum on January 31st 
last on board the steamer Ismailia. He pro- 
poses to ascend the Bahr el Ghazal as far as the 
Mashra el Rek, and thence to proceed to the 
country of the Niam-Niam. His prospects are 
promising, for the severe punishment recently 
inflicted upon the Turkish slave-hunters by 
Gessi Pasha has made a most favourable impres- 
sion upon the native tribes. Friendly relations 
have been established with the chiefs on the 
Welle, and European travellers, it is supposed, 
will be kindly received by them. At the same 
time it is probable that Gordon Pasha’s retire- 
ment from the governorship of the Sudan may 
prove detrimental to the cause of civilization no 
less than to the prospects of geographical ex- 
plorers. Rauf Pasha, his successor, has the re- 
putation of being a fanatic Arab, and a well- 
informed correspondent at Cairo apprehends 
that Gessi, Slatin, Marno, Schnitzler, and other 
lieutenants who owe their appointments to the 
late Governor-General, and have done good ser- 
vice in the suppression of the slave trade, will 
be dismissed. There is some talk of the Egyp- 
tian stations to the south of Dufile being aban- 
doned, as they do not pay expenses. 

Some idea of the profits yielded by commercial 
operations in the Sudan may be gathered from 
a paper by R. Gessi Pasha, which has recently 
appeared in our Milanese contemporary L’Es- 
ploratore. On the Blue Nile the kantar (100 
pounds) of gum may be — for 10s.; the 
freight, including all charges, to Italy costs 
10s. 3d., and it sells there for 40s., thus yield- 
ing the handsome profit of nearly 20s. Ivory 
at Khartum sells for 25s. the kantar, its trans- 
port to Cairo only costs 10d., and as it sells 
there for 30s., the profit on the transaction 
amounts to 4s. 2d. Either of these transactions 
can be completed in forty crys, and merchants 
of ordinary foresight treble their capital in the 
course of a year. An English firm of high 
standing proposed to Gessi that he should act 
as their agent, but having just then been ap- 
pointed Governor of the Bahr el Ghazal pro- 
vince, he was unable to accept their tempti 
offers. As an acknowledgment, however, of the 
confidence reposed in him, he furnished his 
correspondent with full information on the 
commercial resources of the Egyptian Sudan. 

“H. W.” writes from Naples, April 7th :— 
“Tt will interest many of your readers to know 
that Lieut. Bove has presented to the Minister 
of Marine and the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society a project for a voyage of 
discovery to the South Pole. The Minister 
received it favourably, but reserved all promises. 
of assistance until the result of — subscrip- 
tions should be known. Such a subscription 
has been opened at Genoa, under the auspices 
of a committee formed expressly for the purpose 
of promoting a project which the Italians wish 
to appropriate as their own. The necessary 
expenses of the design are calculated by Lieut. 
Bove at 600,000 lire.” 

Dr. Matteucci, until recently the leader of the 
Italian commercial expedition in Abyssinia, has 
returned to Africa, accompanied by Don Gio- 
vanni Borghese and Lieut. Alfonso Maria 
Massari, of the Italian navy. He proposes to 
penetrate Wadai by way of Dar Fur. 

Baron Miiller, accompanied by a Herr von 
Miicken, has left Cairo for Northern Abyssinia, 
where he proposes to spend a year, after which 
he will try to reach Kafa. Of the two Italians, 
Cecchi and Chiarini, who have succeeded in 
reaching that interesting kingdom, no direct 
news has hitherto been received. : 

The forthcoming number of the Geographische 
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Mittheilungen contains a map of the Upper Benué 
as surveyed by Herr Flegel, who was on board 
the Henry Venn during its recent ascent of the 
river. The explorers penetrated as far as 
Ribago, in long. 13° 30’ E., and the map result- 
ing from their trip is a valuable document, which 
materially affects the geography of that part of 
Africa. 

M. Soleillet announces his departure from 
Ndiago. Peace is said to reign in the countries 
which he is obliged to pass through on the road 
to Timbuktu, and he feels confident of this time 
accomplishing the task which he has set himself. 

General Stebnitzki has completed a new map 
of Persia, on a scale of 1: 840,000, which is now 
being engraved at the Topographical Office of 
the Caucasus. The Sapiski of the Russian 
Geographical Society for last year contains a 
valuable paper on the authorities consulted by 
the general. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoYAL.—April 8.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were Yead : ‘ Note on Thermal 
Transpiration,’ by Prof. O. Reynolds,—and ‘On the 
Sensitive State of Vacuum Discharges,’ Part II., by 
the President and Mr. J. F. Moulton. 





ASTRONOMICAL.— April 9.—E. Dunkin, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair.—Lieut. T. P. Battersby was elected a 
Fellow.—The Astronomer-Royal was called upon to 
read a paper ‘On the Lunar Theory.’ He said: 
“ Before I commence my paper I wish to refer to a 
matter which has no connexion with my paper. I 
‘was prevented by illness from attending the anni- 
versary meeting of the Society or I should have 
been glad to advert to the volume of ‘ Observations 
made during Total Eclipses’ which has been published 
by the Society, under the care of Mr. Ranyard, and 
to have said that I think it does honour to the 
Society as well as to Mr. Ranyard. In the Monthly 
Notices for January, 1874, I explained a new method 
of treating the lunar theory, in which the co-efficients 
were to be numerically investigated. have been 
closely occupied upon the subject since that time, 
and 1 may say for ae | years previously it had 
received a large share of my attention, and I now 
present the results contained in this paper with 
much confidence. I need not say that the matter 
is of great importance, especially with respect to 
distant chronology and the identification of early 
total solar eclipses, and I think I have worthily 
bestowed some trouble on this subject if it enables 
us to speak with greater certainty as to such identi- 
fications.”"—Mr. Christie read a paper, by Mr. Ellery, 
of Melbourne, on the great southern comet, which 
was observed by him from the 9th to the 17th of 
February. At first its tail was forty-five degrees 
long, but on the 12th of February it had almost 
disappeared to the naked eye, and on the 17th 
it could only be observed with difficulty with 
the telescope—A paper from Mr. Russell, of 
Sydney, on the same subject, was also read; and 
a letter from Mr. Hind (the President of the Society), 
in which he stated that there appeared to be a great 
similarity between the elements of this comet and 
those of the comet of 1843. Prof. Winnecke is also 
of opinion that the comets of 1843 and 1880 are 
identical, and he suggests that they may also be 
identical with the comet of 1695. The observations 
of the comet of 1843 were not such as to give a very 
satisfactory determination of its period. Hubbard 
determined its period to be thirty-seven years, but 
a parabolic orbit would also fairly satisfy the obser- 
vations. Prof. Weiss, of Vienna, is of opinion that 
this comet may also be identical with the comet of 
1106, which also passed very near to the sun, but from 
the meagre accounts of its place amongst the stars 
its orbit can only be very roughly determined.— 
Mr. Marth suggested that the very unequal period 
between the returns to perihelia of these comets 
might probably be accounted for by the resistance 
of the corona through which the comet would pass 
at its perihelion passage. Sir Isaac Newton’s comet 
passed within a distance of three-tenths of a solar 
radius of the photosphere—Mr. Common read a 
paper ‘On the Nebula in the Pleiades,’ which he had 
observed with his 36-inch telescope; he had been 
unable to see anything of the comet, although he 
had carefully searched in the positions indicated in 
Mr, Hind’s ephemeris. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 8.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair—The Auditor’s Report 
was read, and notice was given of the anniversary 
meeting, for the election of the Council, President, 
Treasurer, and Director, on Friday, April 23rd (being 
St. George's Day), at 2 P.M., and that no Fellow in 
arrear of his subscription would be entitled to vote 





on that occasion.—Mr. A. W. Morant communicated 
to the Society that he had in his possession three 
iron chests, similar in character to those exhibited 
by Mr. Robins on May 29th, 1879, and described in 
the Proceedings, ond series, vol. viii. p. 156.—Mr. 
H. M. Westropp exhibited what he stated to be 
a Saxon iron sword, found in the Isle of Wight, at 
St. Lawrence, near Ventnor, in the cleft of a rock, 
about six feet below the surface. Mr. A. W. Franks 
observed that this object should rather be called 
an iron bar, to he hereafter made into a sword- 
blade, than a finished sword. Objects of a precisely 
similar character, 147 in number, had been found 
close together at Bourton-on-the-Water, and were 
described in the Proceedings, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 233 ; 
see, too, Ist series, vol. iv. p. 188. He had also given 
an account himself of similar bars or blades found in 
this country in one cf the forthcoming volumes of 
Archeologia, x\v. ii. p. 263—Mr. W. M. Wylie com- 
municated a paper on certain masses of smelted 
iron found in Switzerland and other countries. 
The Swiss specimens had been found at Hedinger, 
near Ziirich, about eight feet below the surface. 
These masses were of quadrangular form, with 
ends diminishing to points, after the manner of 
a double pyramid. Mr. Wylie called attention to 
similar specimens in other parts of the Continent.— 
Mr. J. Rogers exhibited, through the Director, 
some Anglo-Saxon antiquities of silver, discovered 
many years since at Trewkiddle, near St. Austel’s, 
Cornwall. They were found in 1774, when searching 
for tin, in an ancient streamwork, and were exhi- 
bited so long ago as May, 1788, before the Society 
by the then owner, P. Rashleigh, Esq., of Mena- 
billy, in Cornwall. They are figured in the 
Archeologia, vol. ix. p. 187, pl. viii. The most 
remarkable of these objects was a double-plaited 
chain of silver, dividing at the lower end into 
four strings, terminating in knots, and supposed to 
have been a disciplinarium, or penitential scourge. 
Another object seemed to be a chalice, with a semi- 
egg-shaped bow], now much broken, a short baluster- 
shaped stem, and a splay-foot. With these remains 
were found a number of Anglo-Saxon coins, from 
which the date of the deposit may be assigned to 
the year 878—Mr. M. H. Bloxam communicated a 
paper on the ancient Roman station of Tripontium, 
which he contended had been misplaced, and which 
he identified with Cave’s Inn, on the site of the 
Watling Street Road. 





BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— April 
7.—Mr. H. 8. Cuming in the chair.—Mr. Irvine re- 
ported the discovery of a large number of fourteenth 
century tiles during the restorations now in progress 
at Bangor Cathedral. Many of these are of great 
beauty.—Mrs. M. Hyde exhibited a large number of 
early newspapers, pel re in a remarkable manner 
the rapid progress of journalism.—The discovery of 
a Roman villa near Brading, Isle of Wight, was an- 
nounced by Mr. J. Henry. The site is on Morton’s 
Farm, and already a tesselated pavement and 
several continuous walls have been excavated.—Mr. 
R. Blair described a small Roman altar which has 
been found at the Lawes, South Shields, the site of the 
recently discovered Roman station.—Mr. L. Brock 
exhibited a large number of fragments of Roman 
fictile vessels found in London, and remarkable 
for their indicating various classes of pottery made 
by that people. One of these had a potter’s mark in 
cursive characters, which were at first taken for 
Hebrew.—Mr. C. Warne exhibited some Etruscan 
objects of great interest, one being the attenuated 
figure of a warrior, and intended to represent his 
departed state.——Various other objects were exhi- 
bited by the members, and among these were two 
pewter measures by the Rev. 8. M. Mayhew, one 
being inscribed, “ Timothy Buck at ye Fountain in 
Portugall Street against ye Playhouse,” and the other 
with the name of “ R. Yeo at ye Blew Lattice in Ship 
Yard within Temple Bar.” Mees interesting records 
of the old playhouse were noted, and Mr. Lambert 
called attention to the marks on early pewter work. 
—The first paper was by the Chairman, who traced 
the history of ladies’ work-bags, and indicated the 
amount of interest and information that might be 
obtained from these articles, which were now in less 
use than formerly. The lecturer illustrated his re- 
marks by the exhibition of several examplesof Eng- 
lish and foreign work ; one, of seventeenth century 
date, was elaborately worked in crewels.—The 
second paper was by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 
on a series of pete Me inscriptions brought from 
Italy, and now at Rookwood House, near Llandaff. 
The importance of making collections of inscriptions 
in private possession was dwelt upon.—In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Lambert referred to the impending re- 
moval of the old buildings opposite Lambeth Church. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— April 6.—Prof. W. H. Flower, 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary read extracts 
from ietters which he had received from Mr. W. A. 
Conklin, of New York, relating to the birth of an 
elephant which had lately taken place in a travelling 











menagerie at Philadelphia.—Papers and communica- 
tions were read: by Prof. T. H. Huxley, on the dis- 
tinctive characters of the species of the genus Canis, 
as shown in certain points of the structure of their 
skulls and in the proportions of their teeth,—by Dr, 
F. Day, on the fishes of Afghanistan, based prin- 
cipally upon a collection which had been made for 
him in the highlands of Kelat and Quettah by Dr, 
Duke,—and from Prof. J. von Haast, on a specimen 
of a rare Ziphioid whale (Zpiodon Nove-Zealandia), 
which had been cast ashore at New Brighton, New 
Zealand, in July, 1878. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 13.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, President, in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing papers were read: ‘On the Abingdon Sewer- 
age,’ by Mr. C. F. Gower,—and ‘ On the Main Drain- 
age of Torquay,’ by Mr. G. Chatterton—M. de Les- 
seps was proposed by the Council for election as an 
Honorary Member. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS.—April 8.—A paper ‘On Recent 
Improvements in Benzine Colours’ was read before 
the Applied Chemistry and Physics Section by Mr. 
F, J. Friswell. 

April 12.—Mr. R. W. Edis delivered the second 
lecture of his course ‘On the Decoration and Furni- 
ture of Town Houses.’ 

April 14—G. Bullen, Esq., in the chair.—Three 
candidates were proposed for election—A paper 
*On the “~! and Art of Bookbinding’ was read 
by Mr. H. B, Wheatley. 





MATHEMATICAL.— April 8.—C. W. Merrifield, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. J. Barnard was 
elected a Member, and Mr. T. O. Harding admitted 
into the Society—The following communications 
were made: ‘A (presumed) New Form of the 
Equations determining the Foci and Directrices of 
a Conic whose Equation in Cartesian Co-ordinates 
is given, by Prof. Wolstenholme,—‘ The Application 
of Elliptic Co-ordinates and Lagrange’s Equations 
of Motion to Euler’s Problem of Two Centres of 
Force,’ by Prof. Greenhill,—‘ Theorems in the Cal- 
culus of Operations,’ by Mr. J. J. Walker,—‘ On the 
Equilibrium of Cords and Beams in Certain Cases,’ 
by Mr. W. J. C. Sharp,—‘On Steady Motion and 
Vortex Motion in an Incompressible Viscous Fluid,’ 
by Mr. T. Craig,—and ‘On Functions analogous to 
Laplace’s Functions,’ by Mr. E. J. Routh. 





PHYSICAL.— April 10.—Prof. Fuller in the chair- 
—Mr. W. O. Smith and Prof. Judd were elected 
Members.—A paper by Mr. W. Ackroyd, ‘On the 
Human Eye as an Automatic Photometer,’ was read. 
—Prof. Ayrton explained the experimental fact in 
frictional electricity exhibited at the last meeting 
on the ground that one of the substances, glass, was 
an electrolyte.—Dr. Stone described a new tono- 
meter, devised by Prof. R. K6nig, on the combined 
principle of aclock regulated by a tuning fork and 
Helmholtz’s vibration microscope.—Dr. Guthrie ex- 
hibited a collodion and cats’ fur electric machine 
giving negative sparks. He also showed that an 
iron cylinder revolving round its longer axis, with 
a current of electricity flowing in a wire parallel to 
the axis, had power to deflect a magnetic needle ; 
and Prof. Ayrton stated that by experiments of his 
and Prof. Perry’s he found that the cylinder alone 
possesses this power, and therefore thought the 
current was perhaps unnecessary to produce the 
effect exhibited by Prof. Guthrie. 





FOLK-LORE SocieTy.—April 13.—E. Solly, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair.—The Rev. J. Long read a paper 
on the importance of publishing a complete collec- 
tion of proverbs in English, Welsh, Erse, Gaelic, 
Cornish, classified according to subjects, with ex- 
planatory notes. The question in its various aspects 
was illustrated by quotations from proverbs Euro- 
pean and Asiatic ; a reference was also made to the 
Gipsies, whose line of route along the Danubian 
valley can be traced by the Slavonic and Greek 
agg they have incorporated into their language. 

Ir. Long submitted to the meeting proposals for 
the best mode of collecting and classifying the 
proverbs of England and their parallels in other 
lands.—Mr. J. 8. Udal read a paper ‘On Dorsetshire 
Mummery Plays,’ After having pointed out the 
general value of the subject, Mr. Udal proceeded to 
give an account of a play now acted in Dorsetshire. 
—Among those who took part in the discussions of 
the papers were Dr. Hyde Clarke, who stated that 
the Smithsonian Institute was collecting mummery 
plays; Mr. Coote, who gave some interesting pro- 
verbs from Pitré’s great collection; Mr. Nutt, who 
pointed out some parallels between folk-tales and 
the mummery plays; Mr. E. Walford, the Rev. W. 8, 
Lach-Szyrma, Mr. Pfoundes, Dr. Chevers, and Mr. 
G. L. Gomme. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Asiatic, 4.—‘ The ‘‘ Uzbeg Epos,’’’ Prof. Vambéry. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Art Decoration and Furniture,’ Lecture 
IU., Mr. R. W. Edis (Cantor Lecture). 
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Mon. Victoria Institute, 8.—‘ Religion and Mythology of the Aryans 
of Northern Europe,’ Mr. R. Brow 
— Institute of British ‘architects, 8.—‘Iron,’ Mr. J. A. Picton; 
‘Steel,’ Prof. Kennedy. 
= United Service Institution, 8}.—‘ Manual Transport,’ Major W. 
Geddes. 


Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Wind and Weather,’ Mr. R. H. Scott. 
_- Statistical, 1 Education and Training of the Children of the 
Poor,’ Dr. J. Mouat. 
a Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ Jamaica,’ Sir A. Musgrave. 
oo Civil Eng zineers, 8.—Discussion on Sewerage and Drainage 
Works; ‘The Amsterdam Ship Canal,’ Mr. H. Hayter. 
- Zool ogic: al, 8).—'New and Rare Cephalopoda,’ Prof. Owen; 


* Land-Molluscan Genus Girasia of Gray, with Remarks on its 
Anatomy, and on the Form of the * Capreolus’’ of Lister or the 
spermatophore, as developed in Species of this Genus of Ind 
Helicidw,’ Lieut -Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen; ‘Duration of 
Life of the Animals in the Zoological Gardens of Frank fort-on- 
the-Maine,’ Dr. Max Schmidt; *On some Points in the Ana- 
tomy of the Prosbocidea,’ Dr. M. Watson. 


Wen. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Past and Future of the Turco- 

mans,’ Prof. A. Vambéry. 
Meteorological, 7.— Rate at which Barometric Changes traverse 
the British isles,’ Mr. G. M. Whipple ; ‘New Form of Six's 


sc age yrrerenggt Thermometer,’ Mr. J. W. Zambra. 

— Society of Art — Present System of obtaining Materials in 
Use by Artist, Painters as compared with that of the Old 
Masters,’ Mr. W. Holman Hunt. 

- British Archeological Association, 8.—‘ Recent Discoveries at 
Wolvesley Castle,’ Revs. Dr. Ridding and C. Collier; ‘ The 
Martel de Fer, or War Hammer,’ Mr. H. 8. Cuming. 

Tuvrs. Royal mda 3.— Light as a Mode of Motion,’ Prof. 
‘Ty all 
ry 





3. 
of Arts, 8.—‘ Recent Advances in the Science of Photo- 
rove by Capt. Abne 
Fri. Society of Antiquaries, 2 ersary 
_ Quekett Microscopica’ *U nde scribed Resgpe Sponge of the 
Genus Raphiodesma,’ Mr. J. G. Wal ‘Mechanism of the 
Stomata of the Holly,’ Mr. A. Martinelli: 
_ Royal Institution, 9.—' Dumas Pére,’ Mr. W. H. Pollock. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Art and Vision,’ Mr. J. Sully. 
— Botanic, 3f.—Election of Fellows. 














Science Gossiy, 


Two Secretaries of the Royal Society have 
passed away within a few weeks. Mr. T. Bell, 
who died March 13th, was Junior Secretary of 
the Society from 1848 to 1853, Mr. Christie 
being then the Senior. Dr. Sharpey, whose 
death is just announced, succeeded Mr. Bell in 
1853, became Senior in the following year, and 
held the post until his resignation in 1872. 


An attempt is about to be made by Queen’s Col- 
lege, London, to overcome the difficulties incident 
to systematic lectures to ladies upon geological 
science, by organizing week by week excursions 
to the chief geological localities which are easy 
of access, where the strata and their fossils may 
be practically studied. The excursions for field 
lectures will be supplementary to acourse of ten 
lectures, commencing on Saturday, April 24th, 
to be oe in the College in Harley Street, by 
Prof. H. G. Seeley, F. R.S. , upon the ways in 
which the geological structure of our own 
country is illustrated by the geology of Europe, 
with reference to localities of exceptional interest. 
Excellent results have attended the visits of 
these ladies to the museums of London during 
the past term; and it is anticipated that an 
aptitude may thus be acquired for geological 
field work, which will open up to them a new 
branch of scientific education. 


Tue City Guilds have subscribed a sum of 
500/. as a donation to the building fund of the 
Technical Institute, and have promised an 
annual sum of 3001. for three years, to provide 
suitable practical instruction at the Horological 
Institute for apprentices and improvers. 


Lorp Rayteicn’s Lectures on Elementary 
Electricity and Magnetism (experimental) will 
be given in the Cavendish Laboratory three 
times a week this term, and the professor or 
demonstrators will attend daily to give instruc- 
tion in practical physics. A fee of two guineas 
per term is now payable for the use of the 
laboratory, with instruction and direction. 


THE committee appointed to determine the 
form of the memorial to the late Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell have determined on (1) a bust, and 
(2)a collected edition of the professor’s scientific 
papers. The Pitt Press have offered to publish 
a quarto edition of these in two volumes, and 
to supply 150 copies at prime cost to the com- 
mittee for presentation to learned societies and 
libraries. It is hoped that each copy may con- 
tain an engraved portrait of Prof. Maxwell. The 
estimated cost of carrying out these proposals 
will be nearly 700/., but it is hoped that at 
least 900/. may be raised, for many friends much 
wish for a portrait in oil, to be executed by 
some approved artist. Messrs. Mortlock, of 
Cambridge, will receive subscriptions, The 





secretaries are Messrs. W. D. Niven (Trin. 
Coll.) and W. Garnett (St. John’s Coll.). The 
Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, has given 25/., Lord Rayleigh 21/., and 
there are already many subscriptions of ten 
and five guineas. The total amount promised is 
about 400. 

WE have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for November and De- 
cember. ‘They are chiefly occupied with Prof. 
Tacchini’s observations of the solar spots, faculz, 
and protuberances at Rome, continued during 
the concluding months of last year. An increase 
of activity is shown over that in the summer 
and early autumn, but it seems to be less strongly 
marked in December, the first, second, and 
fourth weeks of which were periods of compara- 
tive quiescence. 

THE comet discovered in America last week 
appears to have been a faint telescopic object, 
and we have not received any announcement of 
its having been seen in Europe. At the time of 
its discovery, about an hour before midnight 
(Washington time) on the 6th inst., it was only 
about 53° from the North Pole (this distance 
rapidly increasing), the R.A. 7 20™ (decreasing), 
and it was stated to have a tail three minutes in 
length. 

AN investigation by Prof. E. Weiss, of Vienna, 
seems to leave little doubt that the large comet 
observed last February in the southern hemi- 
sphere is really identical with Comet I. 1843. 
If so, its period being about 36°9 years, it is 
not improbable that its appearance is a return, 
after twenty-one revolutions, of a very fine 
comet seen in February and March, 1106, and 
mentioned, with variety of account, both by 
European and Chinese chroniclers. Its identity 
with the comet of 1668 has also been suspected. 
Further mention of the subject is made in our 
report of the proceedings of the Astronomical 
Society. 

Mr. Ormonp Srone, Director of the Cincin- 
nati Observatory, has recently published a 
volume containing a fine series of micrometrical 
measurements of 1,054 double stars, observed 
with the 11-inch refractor of that observatory 
in 1878 and 1879. 

Recentty there has been an addition made 
to the list of chemical elements of about ten sup- 
posed new metals. M. Delafontaine has been 
examining these, and in the Comptes Rendus of 
the Académie des Sciences he expressed his 
belief that the earths ytterbia, decipia, and 
philippia are real additions to science, and he 
then states that he cannot receive the other 
alleged new elements, which depend upon obser- 
vations of ‘‘ absorption spectra,” as genuine. 

M. BerrHetot brought before the Académie 
des Sciences, on the 8th of March, a paper on 
the ‘Chemical Stability of Matter in Sonorous 
Vibrations.’ He concludes that matter is stable 
under the influence of sonorous vibrations, but 
is decomposed when acted upon by ethereal 
vibrations, which are much more rapid than 
those of the acutest sounds. 

MM. A. VERNEUIL AND Lfon BourcEo!s state, 
in Bulletin of the Société Chimique de Paris, that 
they have obtained artificially scorodite (crystal- 
line arseniate of iron) by acting upon iron with 
a concentrated solution of arsenic acid at 140° to 
150° C. in a sealed tube. 

Pror. JoHN WrIGHTSON, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Agricultural College at Ciren- 
cester, opens the new South Wiltshire and 
Hampshire Agricultural College, near Salisbury, 
and has associated with him many of the ex- 
perienced professors who were formerly at Ciren- 
cester. 

Mr. Cuartes Woxtaston, C.E., on the in- 
vitation of Lord Elphinstone, made some inte- 
resting experiments with the telephone in the 
Carberry coal pit, near Musselburgh, on Thurs- 
day, the 8th inst. In addition to experiments 
showing that conversation could be carried on 





from the pit bank with the colliers in the mine, 
several airs were played bya band at the outside 
end of the telephone, which were distinctly 
heard in the colliery. 

Mr. Epwarp Joicey, of Whinney House, 
Gateshead, has bequeathed 2,0001. to the Natural 
History Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

M. H. Enpemann, in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, writes on the use of 
boracic acid as a preservative agent. He is dis- 
posed to recommend phosphoric acid and hydro- 
chloric acid in preference ; from mixtures of these 
acids, he says, the best results are reached. 

M. Ducreter brought before the Academy 
of Sciences, at the Séance of March 23rd, 
the use of tempered glass for the construction 
of electrical condensers. Leyden jars made of 
the toughened glass receive exceedingly strong 
charges without being perforated, and con- 
sequently give condensed sparks of great in- 
tensity. 

Pror. Asap Hatt, of the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, to whom we owe the discovery 
of the satellites of Mars in August, 1877, has 
succeeded in obtaining a fine series of observa- 
tions of them last winter. The outer satellite, 
Deimos, was first seen on October 10th, and 
kept in view until December 26th, although too 
faint to take an observation of position after 
the 18th of that month. The observations of 
the inner satellite, Phobos, extend from October 
12th to December Ist. It was brighter than 
was expected; and Prof. Holden, who looked 
at it on October 16th, just after observing the 
inner satellites of Saturn, considered that it 
was much brighter than he had ever seen 
Mimas (the innermost of the Saturnian system) 
at elongation, and almost, if not quite, as bright 
as Enceladus (the next innermost) is at elonga- 
tion. Prof. Hall has redetermined the periodi 
times of the satellites round Mars, with the 
results of 7° 39™ 13-938 for Phobos, and 
30° 17™ 54*°377 for Deimos. He expects, from 
a calculation of the comparative brightness at 
the late and next opposition, to be able to 
observe them again, with the Washington 26-inch 
refractor, in December, 1881. The declination 
of Mars at that time will be 26° north, but it 
is a season of the year when the weather is 
generally very unfavourable for observations 
there. Prof. Pritchett, of the Morrison Obser- 
vatory, also made a series of observations of the 
satellites last October and November. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall 
East, from Nine to Six Daily. —Admission, 1s. 

THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 

Lo Artists of British and ro Schools is NOW OPEN, at 

—— an EAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, including 
ogue, ls. 


PS DLEY GALLERY, Egyptian wort Piccadilly.—General Exhibition 
Water-Colour Drawings.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL amie 
TION, OPEN DAILY from 7 Ten till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 
R. F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 








DORE’'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,” 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
id aoe — completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with * Dream of Pilate’s 
Wif diers of the Cross,’ Nie nt of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 

phen ae, at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—1s, 


A Rule of Proportion for the Human Figure. 
By J. Marshall. Illustrated. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Inceniovs philosophers and fanciful empirics 

have concerned themselves with the so-called 

rule of proportion of the human figure, a 

rule which is not necessarily nor entirely the 

same as that canon of beauty which, many 
have assumed, was in vogue inancient Greece, 
and was adopted, after their fashion, by the 

Romans. The oldest of these inquiries is 

said to be contained in a Sanscrit docu- 

ment. This divides the figure into 480 

parts, in which the head is given as a frac- 
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tion greater than one-seventh of the whole 
stature. Lepsius noted the existence of at 
least three systems inscribed on walls of 


Egyptian temples: the oldest of these is | 


Pharaonic, and was discovered at Memphis ; 
the third is the same as that quoted by 
Diodorus. Another Egyptian canon has 
found its way to the British Museum, 
and is not particularly satisfactory. Poly- 
cletus reduced the Egyptian canon to a 
geometric form, and it is illustrated by 
the history of the much discussed statue 
of the Doryphoros, which was declared 
the practical embodiment of this canon 
of canons. Pliny and Vitruvius men- 
tion this canon of Polycletus’s, yet we 
still possess but confused notions about it, 
although Leonardo da Vinci himself made 
diagrams to explain it, and Zahn and Cor- 
nelius Agrippa were attracted by the sub- 
ject. The “rule” is a subject which, during 
and since the Renaissance, fascinated nume- 
rous artists, including Giotto, Ghiberti, M. 
Angelo, Bramante, J. Cousin, Claude 
Audran, N. Poussin, Diirer, Flaxman, 
and H. Vernet, besides men of science 
like Alberti, Fau, Quetelet, Zeising, and 
Elster. Schadow and Hay were much ex- 
ercised by it; so were Gibson and Bonomi. 
The latest new artistic system was that of 
Mr. Story, the famous sculptor of Rome, 
whose elaborate volume, and its mystical 
associations with the Cabala and the Revela- 
tion of St. John, we reviewed more than 
fifteen years ago. 

The place of the Doryphoros in ancient 
art may be said to be occupied in modern 
usage by the Antinous of the Vatican, 
that colossal figure of a quasi-Egyptian 
type, of which, so far as we are aware, 
there is no cast in Britain. A claim to the 
like honour has been made on behalf of 
the Diadumenos, a supposed copy of the 
Doryphoros, now in the British Museum. 
It certainly conforms to the anciently re- 
puted standard in a very remarkable way, 
if not to a degree which puts discussion out 
of question. 

Prof. Marshall, one of the most accom- 
plished anatomists of our day, has, as 
everybody knows, devoted much time to 
art, and, before he succeeded Hunter and 
Partridge in the Chair of Anatomy in the 
Royal Academy, instructed the students at 
South Kensington in the rudiments of his 
own science. ‘To them some years ago he 
delivered a lecture on proportion, in which 
he put forth his views generally, as, aided 
by Mr. Cuthbert’s capital diagrams, he 
now gives them, ‘‘all compact,” in this 
portfolio. 

Without the aid of diagrams, and within 
the limits of our pages, it would be very 
difficult to explain fairly, much less fully, 
the “rule” laid down by this famous 
operator. Before attempting to condense into 
the least space this complex and noteworthy, 
but not recondite, canon, let us say that the 
‘‘rule” is enunciated with the author’s cha- 
racteristic terseness and clearness, so that 
the student has no difficulty in following 
the author while applying the four sets of 
factors of the “rule” to the diagrams, and 
thus mastering a subject which is curious in 
itself, and has a scientific importance which 
is greater than its artistic. In practical art 
it is a fact that, although some of the most 
eminent painters and sculptors have by such 








investigations as these sought to establish 
at least one element of the canon of beauty, 
the scientific exposition is less prized than 
‘‘ outsiders ’’ are apt to expect. This neglect 
is, however, more apparent than real, and 
an instinctive ‘‘rule” of some sort is ob- 
tained by artists, each for himself, by means 
of long observation of noble types of form. 
The more or less preciousness of the ‘‘ rule” 
thus established in each mind is really the 
irrefragable proof and test of that taste 
about which, after all, there is no disputing. 
In the exercise of such taste any differences 
are of degree, and referable to varying in- 
telligence and attainments. 

Notwithstanding this artistic neglect, men 
of science propose canons of proportion to 
painters and sculptors which would be more 
valued if modern practice in art aimed at 
high beauty. It must be admitted that men 
of science do not allow enough for the in- 
fluence of perspective in the practice of 
painters, who cannot escape the effects of 
foreshortening, and never represent nature 
in orthographic projection. It is one thing 
to depict ‘‘the life” in straight lines of 
measurements, another to put limbs and 
torsos in perspective on flat planes. 
Sculptors have their difficulties with rules 
of proportion when they deal with limbs in 
motion and overlapping parts of the human 
frame. Nevertheless, it is true that a ‘‘rule” 
of universal and practicable application 
would be valuable in many ways. 

Prof. Marshall, differing in this from most 
of his forerunners, proposes to build the 
figure, so to say, in such a way that the total 
height shall be the outcome, and not the basis, 
of the method employed. He recognizes the 
fact that the existing canons or systems of 
proportion are not much employed, and 
believes, as we do, that his ‘“‘ new rule” is 
more complete and more natural than those 
be would supplant. The factors of his 
measurements are, 1, the lengths of the 
head, neck, and trunk proper; 2, the posi- 
tions of, and distance between, the sockets 
of the upper and lower limbs; 3 and 4, the 
lengths of the segments of the upper and 
lower limbs respectively. He divides the 
first factor into four principal and equal 
parts, each of which is subdivisible into 
nine units, making a total of thirty-six 
units. The first of the four comprises, a, 
the head, from the vertex to below the chin ; 
6, from the chin to the lower end of the 
sternum proper; c, to the top of the pelvis; 
d, to the lowest limit of the trunk. In a 
similar manner, but in varying proportions, 
Prof. Marshall divides the other three 
factors. Or, in his own words,— 

‘*To sum up the specific measurements above 
indicated, the head, neck, and trunk proper 
contain 36 units, conveniently grouped into 4 
parts or heads of 9 units each. The limbs are 
attached to the trunk at two points, distant 2 
heads, or 18 units, from one another, one point 
being 1 point 4 units, and the other 3 heads 
4 units, removed from the top of the head. The 
three successive segments of the wpper limb 
measure 13, 9, and 74 units respectively ; while 
those of the lower limb are in length 18, 14, and 
9 units respectively.” 

To arrive at the standing height or 
stature of the standard male figure we have 
to add the length from the crown of the 
head to the acetabulum, viz., thirty-one 
units, to the length of the lower limb, which 
is forty-one units minus five units, the length 








of the fore part of the foot, namely, thirty- 
six units; this gives the stature at sixty- 
seven units. This does not include the 
extended foot, with its five additional units. 
Prof. Marshall adds :— 

‘* Now, it is interesting to observe that the 
average height of the male inhabitants of Great 
Britain was found by Dr. Beddoe to be 67°3 
inches ; and, moreover, this proved to be the 
mean stature of a grand total of nearly 500,000 
white men.” 

The latter were measured by the autho- 
rities of the United States, and comprised 
native Americans, British Americans, Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Germans 
employed in the Federal army. Hence the 
units of the above ‘‘rule of proportion” 
almost exactly represent inches for the male 
figure. 

‘The ratio of seven heads and four units, or 

nearly seven and a half heads,” continues Prof. 
Marshall, ‘‘for the stature, or what might be 
termed the standing measure, is, moreover, quite 
in accord with the results of modern observation, 
which by no means confirms the well-known and 
frequently accepted classical proportion of eight 
heads.” 
Adding, however, the length of the foot 
when extended, this “‘ classical proportion ” 
is attained, but of course it is, under this cir- 
cumstance, of no artistic value whatever. 

As to the proportions of antique statues, 
some very curious details of measurements 
made by various inquirers are given in the 
appendix to Mr. W. W. Story’s book above 
referred to. We have not space to analyze 
these data, and they do not affect the inde- 
pendent views of our author. Suffice it that, 
according to these tables, the Apollo Bel- 
vedere is 73 heads in height, the Antinous 
and the Greek Peace are each 7} heads 
high. Mr. Marshall concludes that his 
“rule” would, if employed with anatomical 
knowledge, be a sufficient guide in the 
construction of a typical male figure. There 
are many other facts relating to the position 
and dimensions of the osseous and soft parts 
which follow from further applications of 
the “rule.” Our author enters into these 
matters, and developes some points which 
are curious enough. 

In the application of his “rule” to the 
standard female figure, Prof. Marshall is, 
no doubt reluctantly, led to conclude that 
the female head in itself is, proportionately 
to the stature, a little smaller than the male. 
The average stature of English women is 
put at sixty-three inches, or four inches 
less than that of English men. These 
are deplorable results, from one point of 
view at least, but it seems that they must 
be accepted. We are assured that by far 
the greater number of the measurements of 
length, breadth, and depth, of different 
parts of the human body in both sexes, 
prescribed by the “rule,” coincide in a 
remarkable manner with the proportional 
measurements assigned to corresponding 
parts under the best recognized systems. 
Undoubtedly the ‘“‘rule” which we have 
epitomized above is much favoured by this 
circumstance, especially as it does not pro- 
fess to establish entirely new proportions, 
but to indicate an easy method of deter- 
mining and defining them. In this sense 
there can be no doubt of the usefulness of 
the definitions of the author and the value 
of his conclusions to artists in presenting 
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types of form. The ‘‘rule”’ ‘‘may be regarded 
as the result of a scientific realism, from 
which the idealist may take a safe point of 
departure, and by the aid of which he may 
feel the limits within which he should be 
restrained.” It is, however, to students of 
anthropometrical science that this standard 
of measurements, or “ primary measure- 
ments,’’ as they are called here, will be 
especially serviceable, because they afford 
‘‘ strict bases of comparison between races, 
nations, and individuals,” better than those 
which are in vogue. 








The Figure Painters of Holland. By Lord R. 
Gower. Illustrated. (Sampson Low & Co.)—In 
this collection of scraps of notes and researches 
Lord Ronald Gower has not added much to popu- 
lar knowledge of the capital subject he has chosen 
to illustrate. He was well advised to omit the 
greater Dutch masters, Lucas Van Leyden and 
Rembrandt, and confine himself to the later 
genre painters, Brauwer, Terburg, the Van 
Ostades, Dou, Bol, Van der Helst, Wouwerman, 
Jan Steen, Ver Meer of Delft, Maes, De Hoogh, 
Mieris, and Netscher. We cannot accept the sug- 
gestion, on p. 60, that Ver Meer, who was born 
two years later, imitated Metsu in any way. If 
he owed anything to a contemporary it was to 
De Hoogh, but he was most indebted to Rem- 
brandt. Lord R. Gower compares Jan Steen with 
Hogarth, but the parallel seems fallacious. The 
moral aims, and, apart from technical matters, 
the compassionate nature, of the Englishman 
remove him very far indeed from the rollicking 
Dutchman. 

Histoire de la Gravure dans lV Ecole de Rubens. 
Par Henri Hymans. (Bruxelles, F. J. Olivier.) 
—The author of this monograph on the history 
of one of the most important branches of the art 
of engraving distinguished himself long ago in 
respect to the maniére criblée, and is known as a 
writer on more than one department of design. 
He is Keeper of the Prints at Brussels, and a 
professor at Antwerp to boot. He has devoted 
himself to the engravings of the school of 
Rubens, and, having studied them in a compre- 
hensive and sufliciently exact manner, has com- 
piled a capital volume, the sole defect of which 
is the somewhat forced and demonstrative style 
of the author. It is full of important and 
recondite matter. Of Rubens more than one 
writer had said, and innumerable students had 
thought, that he was not only the prophet 
of a peculiar development in painting, but the 
chief practitioner of it, so that, hike our own 
Reynolds in that respect, a whole class of en- 
gravers was created in order that his works might 
be translated into black and white, and his 
technical motives fairly expounded. Rubens as 
an etcher was great, his influence lasting. In both 
respects much was done; his scholars were nume- 
rous, but their works were very unequal—some- 
times superb and worthy of the master, at other 
times quite unworthy of themselves. On the 
whole the marks of the school thus originated and 
developed cannot be mistaken. Their character- 
istics are freedom, sumptuosity, some exaggera- 
tion, and, above all, ‘‘ colour” and chiaroscuro. 
Rubens came in contact with many masters of the 
burin and the etching needle, including, to say 
nothing of less distinguished men, L. Vosterman, 
Pontius, the Bolswerts, the De Jodes, Marinus, 
Van der Does, and others. His influence spread 
in Germany, France, and England, and was ex- 
perienced by some of the best men, including 
A. Masson, C. Visscher, Picard, Lempereur, 
Suyderhoef, Van Dalen, Faithorne, Isselburg, 
and Sandrart, besides Jagher, a prince in wood 
engraving. The history of these matters M. 
Hymans has related in this book, and he has 
done justice to them. It is beyond our purpose 
to enter at length on the subject of the volume ; 
suffice it that the work will interest experts 
because it deals seriatim with the more impor- 





tant engravings of the class, and is at once 
argumentative and anecdotic. So far as its scope 
permits it is a worthy companion to the cata- 
logue of M. Schneevooght. 

John Heywood’s Second Grade Freehand Test 
Pawers (Heywood, Manchester) consists of a 
collection of diagrams for draughtsmen ; of these 
we notice No. 12, which is ‘‘ Designed to be 
copied by students who have passed through a 
course of Model Drawing,” which is not perfect 
ns (!). The examples are, generally, 

ad. 








DISCOVERIES IN GREECE. 
Cambridge, April 12, 1880, 

ConSIDERABLE excitement seems to prevail 
among the archeologists and those interested in 
antiquity at Athens. I have just been informed 
of several most important discoveries in different 
quarters of the country, which are highly gratify- 
ing not only for their own value, but also for 
the prospect which they open of what may still 
be extracted from a soil so rich in treasures of 
antiquity. It is barely three months since we 
were informed from Olympia that a foot of the 
Hermes by Praxiteles had been found, and now 
we hear that almost all that was still missing 
of the infant Dionysus (whom Hermes bears on 
his left arm) has been discovered in a state of 
most excellent preservation. We may fairly 
hope that gradually the whole of this noble 
work of Greek art will be brought to light. 

Next in importance is the discovery of a slab 
from the balustrade of the temple of the wing- 
less Victory on the Acropolis of Athens by the 
German architect Bohn. Herr Bohn has been 
occupying himself with the Propylea, and, 
while clearing the site between the Propylea 
and the temple of the Niké Apteros, he came 
upon the slab representing Niké rapidly striding 
forward, while the drapery is blown back by the 
wind. This slab seems to form the counterpart 
to the well-known one representing Niké leading 
a bullock. The head and neck are missing, the 
breast is somewhat damaged, the remainder is 
in a satisfactory state of preservation. It is 
impossible to anticipate, in short, all the ques- 
tions to which this discovery will give rise. At 
all events, it will essentially alter the established 
notions concerning the plastic decorations of the 
balustrade. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 





SALES. 

Messrs. Curistre sold the following pictures 
and water-colour drawings on the 9th inst. :— 
J. B. Burgess, A.R.A., Giving Alms, 1991. F. 
Goodall, R.A., Age and Infancy, 105/. Copley 
Fielding, A Coast Scene, 128/. Samuel Prout, 
Old Hulks, 105/. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 10th inst. 
the following pictures, from the coliection of 
Mr. G. Smith:—P. Nasmyth, A Landscape, 
1361. Jan Steen, The Artist’s Mother playing 
a Mandolin, 115/. Also the following, from the 
collection of the Rev. J. M. Heath :—Hans 
Memlinc, The Wing of a Triptych, 1591.; An 
Altar Piece, 2461. Quentin Matsys, The Head 
of the Virgin, 160/.; Portrait of an Old Woman, 
162]. Van der Meire of Ghent, The Virgin 
and Child with Saints, 267/.: all five exhibited 
at Leeds in 1868. School of Roger van der 
Weyden the Elder, An Altar Piece with Wings, 
2201. Spanish School, An Altar Piece, of ebony 
inlaid with ivory, enclosing small pictures of 
saints, 105/. 








Fine-Art Gossip, 


Tue authorities of the National Gallery have 
been fortunate enough to procure from the Duke 
of Norfolk a loan of the ‘ Portrait of the Duchess 
of Milan,’ by Holbein, which was the cynosure 
of the last exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
The Trustees and Mr. Burton are to be con- 
gratulated on this account; no loan could be 
more desirable in the public interest. The 





picture is placed in the Great East Gallery, 
Room XII., in Trafalgar Square. 


On Monday last the patrons of the Watson- 
Gordon Professorship of the Fine Arts in the 
University of Edinburgh met to consider the 
applications of candidates for the chair. A new 
competitor, Mr. Osler, has presented himself. 
The patrons will allow those candidates who 
have not sent printed testimonials an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. On this account the patrons 
will meet again on the 7th of June to consider 
the applications. It is presumable they intend 
to offer fresh opportunities for persons who may 
wish to compete, in addition to the seven whose 
names are on the list. Of these Messrs. 
Hamerton and Cave Thomas are known to the 
world. Mr. Rowbotham is, we believe, a painter 
in water colours. It is not too much to say 
that the pretensions of three of the seven 
candidates are perfectly ridiculous. It is to be 
hoped that the University Court may reconsider 
the entire subject. The conditions of candida- 
ture, of which we gave an abstract, indicate 
that the authorities have not made up their 
minds as to what sort of a professor they want. 
The person chosen must be either (1) an artist 
with critical acumen, and knowledge of the his- 
tory of design—he need not be an artist of 
distinction ; in fact, no such person will offer 
himself—or (2) he may be familiar only with 
books on art, pictures, and his own inner con- 
sciousness. The Court must decide whether 
they desire to establish a means for giving in- 
struction in art or merely to cultivate the 
newest branch of belles-lettres. Which Sir J. W. 
Gordon intended we need not say. The ‘‘con- 
ditions” prove that the Court does not recog- 
nize the nature of art, which is not a brane 
of literature. 

Mr. T. O. Bartow is to engrave the fine 
portrait of Mr. Luther Holden which will be one 
of the most powerful of Mr. Millais’s contribu- 
tions to the Royal Academy Exhibition next 
month. 


Tue obituary of last week records the death 
of M. J. A. Théodore Gudin, the distinguished 
French marine and landscape painter, who was 
born in Paris August 15th, 1802, and became 
a pupil of Girodet-Frioson, and at a later date 
placed himself with Géricault and Delacroix, 
taking a marked part in the contest of which the 
last was a leader. He has been frequently before 
the public since 1822. Among his more impor- 
tant pictures are ‘ Hurricane in the Roadstead 
of Algiers, 1831,’ and ‘The Burning of the Kent, 
East Indiaman,’ which was in the Salon of 1827, 
and was placed in the Luxembourg. Many of his 
works are at Versailles, some have been exhibited 
in England, two are at Leipzig. He obtained a 
medal of the Second Class in 1824, and two medals 
of the First Class, in 1848 and 1855 respectively. 
He received the Legion of Honour in 1828, 
became an Officer in 1841, and a Commander in 
1855. He married a Scotch lady, and lived much 
in this country after 1861. 

An exhibition of bindings will be opened at 
Vienna from the 18th inst. till the 30th of Sep- 
tember next. 

Tue Archeological Institute proposes to hold; 
in its rooms, 16, New Burlington Street, 
a special exhibition of English and foreign 
helmets and mail, to be open for a week after 
Thursday, June 3rd next. Members and their 
friends are invited to contribute to this gather- 
ing. As to unexhibited relics, we dare say some 
inquiries in the magazine of the Tower might be 
serviceable. 


Tue French papers record the death, on the 
26th ult., of M. Adolphe Mangeant, Architect 
of the City of Paris, and a man of considerable 
original powers and varied attainments. 


Tue second and last part of the ‘Handbuch 
der Archaeologie der Kunst’ of the late Prof. 
Stark has appeared, under the superintendence 
of Prof. Wachsmuth, of Heidelberg. It throws 
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much light on the history of archeological study 
on the Continent during the last fifty years. 
The recent excavations in Italy and Greece are 
described in detail. 

An early number of the Magazine of Art will 
contain a paper on ‘Queen Victoria and Art,’ 
which, by the express permission of Her Majesty, 
will be illustrated by copies of sketches by Her 
Majesty and by the Prince Consort. 

An extremely interesting collection of pic- 
tures and sculptures by Mr. Watts is now being 
shown, for w short time only, in the Manchester 
Institution. These works are the property of 
Mr. C. H. Rickards, who has generously lent 
them for public instruction. Any surplus pro- 
ceeds of the exhibition will be appropriated in 
aid of the building fund of the new School of 
Art, Manchester, and the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Pendlebury. The pictures comprise 
landscapes, portraits, classical and poetic sub- 
jects; among these are ‘The Ulster Coat,’ 
‘Hebe,’ ‘Dray Horses,’ ‘Lord Lyndhurst,’ 
‘Love and Death,’ ‘ Ariadne in Naxos,’ ‘ Herr 
Joachim,’ ‘ Francesca and Paolo,’ ‘ T. Prinsep, 
Esq.,’ ‘ Virginia’ (Countess Somers), ‘ Orpheus 
and Eurydice.’ 

““H. W.” writes from Naples, April 7th :— 
“It is stated on ‘good authority’ that on the 
31st of March two tombs were opened in the 
necropolis of Sybaris. Besides some bodies, 
which were almost destroyed by damp, there 
were found two gold plates, with writing in 
Greek, and perfectly preserved. ‘Two similar 
plates,’ says the Piccolo, ‘were found last year, 
but they were rolled up after the manner of 
papyti. They were interpreted, however, by 

of. Comparetti, after much difficulty and 
labour. Those, on the contrary, now discovered, 
being unrolled and plain, will be easily deci- 
phered.’ Nearly twenty years have elapsed 
since I reported to the Athenwwm the discovery 
of other rich remains in the necropolis of 
Sybaris; and the sums that are now ex- 
pended on an ironclad would suffice to bring 
to light vast treasures hidden under the sur- 
face of Magna Grecia. Sybaris was destroyed 
by its rival Crotona about 500 years before 
Christ, and all that remains of the latter city, 
which history tells us could send forth 100,000 
armed men, is the small town of Cotrone, with 
a population of 7,168.” 

Tue Builder, generally well informed on such 
subjects, is reasonably alarmed by the alleged 
extensive destruction of no less buildings than 
the Pyramids, including the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops itself! A correspondent of our con- 
temporary asserts that wholesale plunder of 
large stones has lately been practised and is 
still proceeding in respect to these, one might 
expect, sacred buildings. No wonder the 
Builder calls for diplomatic remonstrances on 
behalf of these world’s relics. We trust the 
report is inaccurate, but give it further cur- 
rency. 

A CorRRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ Those who find 
a pleasure in seeing an ancient building restored 
to its original state ought to be highly gratified 
by what is now in process at the remarkable old 
church of Sta. Maria della Pieve at Arezzo. 
Inside and outside, from the roof to the pave- 
ment, the restoration is thorough, and, to quote 
the favourite word of a well-known book of 
reference, ‘searching.’ The altar- piece, by 
Pietro Laurati, and the bas-relief of the Three 
Kings, still remain in the church, and in the 
quiet watches of the night the kings and saints 
may whisper subdued plaints over the old stones 
that are gone for ever. We cannot say with 
what feelings the change is regarded by the 
Aretines. Probably they are not greatly inte- 
rested in artistic matters, seeing their museum 
is only open to the public two days i in the year ! 
—a fact which may be quoted by the Director 
of our National Gallery when rash innovators 
object to his annual closing, and cite the case of 
the Louvre being open every day in the year. 





But, on the other side, it may be remarked that 
the pictures by Piero della Francesco, in the 
church of 8. Francesco at Arezzo, are to be 
seen from sunrise to sunset all the year round. 
Admirers of the great painter may be glad to 
know that all. these frescoes have recently been 
photographed by Alinari, of Florence, for which 
he deserves the thanks of all friends of art.” 


WE remark with great pleasure that the local 
authorities of suburban London are bestirring 
themselves and planting great numbers of trees 
in the wider thoroughfares of their districts. In 
a few weeks a much needed charm will be 
added to the usually arid and dreary thorough- 
fares. It is to be regretted that the Thames 
Conservancy, custodians of the most varied and 
beautiful public recreation ground near London, 
the only one which does not cost the public a 
penny, being the tow-path from Putney west- 
wards, have for years past practised the contrary 
policy, and made terrible and uncalled-for havoc 
among the trees which lined the river bank, 
and have cut down and maimed numbers of 
noble elms and “‘ willows grey.” The pretence 
seems to be that these trees, by water dripping 
from them, injure the path. The facts are that, 
1, no care is ever taken of this path ; 2, that, 
as the boughs slope inwards, there is little or no 
‘* drip” from willows ; 3, that the shade afforded 
during summer to the paths far exceeds all pos- 
sible damage by dripping. The great fact is that 
the ordinary English mind nourishes a deep sus- 
picion of anything which is beautiful and not 
quite ‘‘ tidy.” 

THE prodigious sums reported to have been 
given for objets d'art at the San Donato sale 
may serve to indicate the opinions of the owners. 
Among these we transcribe the following from 
the published lists, which refer to more or less 
valuable works of art, exclusive of bric-a-brac, 
which has no intrinsic value, and depends on 
fashion only :—Autumn, a group in terra-cotta, 
by Clodion, 19,000 francs ; Venus Triumphant, 
group in bronze of the time of Louis XIV., 
after Giradon, 25,200; Madonna with the Apple, 
by L. della Robbia, 8,200 ; Tabatiére of Sevres, 
with paintings after Boucher, mounted in gold, 
signed by Fossin, 28,500; a pair of candelabra 
by Gouthiéres, after Clodion, 37,000; marriage 
coffer, commissioned of Boule by Louis XIV. 
for the wedding of the Dauphin and Maria 
Christina of Bavaria, 150,000; a pair of sconces, 
by Clodion, 80,000 ; a pair of torchéres, by Fal- 
connet, for the Palace of Versailles, 110,000 ; 
two candelabra, by Gouthiéres, 22,000. 








MUSIC 


—_~+— 


eet OSCAR BERINGER’S THIRD ANNUAL PIANOFORTE 
CITAL will take place at St. James's Hall on WEDNESDAY 
AP TERNOON, , 2ist, at Three o'clock. Vocalist—MADAME 
YETT TES TERLING. The Frogramme will include Rubinstein’s 

T, Op. 55, for Pianoforte, Flate, Horn. Clarionet, and Bassoon 
(Messrs. Svendsen, Clinton, Weseiane. _und Hutchins); Raff's CHA- 









degger); Liszt's SONATA for PIJ OFORTE , Songs by Schumann, 
Franz, Brahms, and Liszt, &c —Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Bale ony, 3s.; Admission, 
ls. Tickets at Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co's, 84, New Bond Street ; 
Austin’s; usual Agents; and of Mr. Oscar Beringer, 8, W eymouth 
Street, Portland Place. 








THE WEEK. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Saturday Concerts. 
Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—The Musical Union. 
CovENT GARDEN.—Royal Italian Opera. 
Sr, JAMEs’s HALL.—Mr. Faulkner Leigh’s Concert. 


Tue present series of Saturday concerts 
at the Crystal Palace is now rapidly drawing 
to a close, as the last takes place this after- 
noon, and Mr. Manns’s benefit concert is 
announced for next Saturday. Last Satur- 
day’s programme, though containing no 
novelties of importance, was not without 
features of interest. Foremost among these 
was an exceptionally fine performance of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in F (No. 8). If 
any proof were needed that the orchestra 
at these concerts has fully sustained its high 
reputation, the renderings that have been 








given during the past weeks of the whole 
series of Beethoven’s symphonies would have 
been enough to convince the most sceptical. 
Often as we have heard these great works, 
we cannot remember ever having heard them 
as a whole so magnificently given, and equal 
praise is due to Mr. Manns and to all who 
play under his ddton. With regard to the 
symphony given on Saturday, we must enter 
a protest against the conductor’s accepting 
an encore for the allegretto. The perform- 
ance was so exceptionally fine that it is not 
surprising that the audience should have 
wished for a repetition ; but by acceding to 
their desire Mr. Manns destroyed the artistic 
balance of the symphony; and the Crystal 
Palace is of all places the one where a stand 
should be made against the encore nuisance, 
especially in separate movements of impor- 
tant works. It is because we look upon 
these concerts as most important in their 
artistic influence that we must also once 
more earnestly protest against the intro- 
duction into the programme of Schubert’s 
Variations from his great Quartet in Dp 
minor, played by all the strings of the 
orchestra. Unless it be to prove—what 
nobody disputes—that the strings at the 
Crystal Palace are particularly fine, it is 
hard to see the object of introducing quartet 
movements into orchestral concerts. If Mr. 
Manns wishes to show off the capabilities 
of his string players there are abundance 
of compositions admirably adapted for his 
purpose; and we cannot but consider it a 
very bad example to set to other musical 
associations to perform chamber music in 
a manner totally different from that de- 
signed by the composer. The pianist of 
the afternoon was Miss Anna Mehlig. Her 
younger sister, Bertha, was originally 
announced also, and was to have made her 
first appearance in England on this occa- 
sion. Circumstances have occurred, how- 
ever, which, we understand, render it pro- 
bable that the younger lady will abandon 
her professional career; and it is, therefore, 
not likely that she will visit this country. 
Miss Anna Mehlig performed Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E flat, a work which appears less 
suited to her talents than many in which 
we have heard her. In spite of its great 
cleverness and brilliant orchestration, Liszt’s 
work does not improve on acquaintance. It 
is rather a rhapsody or a fantasia for piano 
and orchestra than a concerto in the ordinary 
sense; and while containing passages of 
real beauty, notably in the slow movement, 
it suffers as a whole from its irregularity 
of form. The vocalists on Saturday were 
Mr. Barton M‘Guckin and Miss Marian 
Mackenzie; the latter is one of the most 
promising students at the Royal Academy 
of Music, possessing a charmingly sympa- 
thetic voice and an excellent style. Sulli- 
van’s sparkling ‘ Overtura di Ballo,’ written 
for the Birmingham Festival of 1870, con- 
cluded the concert. 

In accordance with the policy which will 
be pursued throughout the thirty-sixth and 
last season of the Musical Union, the pro- 
gramme of the first Matinée, on Tuesday, 
consisted in the main of masterpieces which 
have long since passed the ordeal of criti- 
cism. The concerted works were Mozart’s 
Quintet in p, Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 47, and Mendelssohn’s posthu- 
mous fragments of a quartet, Op. 81. The 
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executants were Mr. Oscar Beringer, Signor 
Papini, M. Wiener, M. Hollander, Mr. 
Hann, and M. Lasserre. If we have had on 
previous occasions artists of more phenomenal 
ability associated with one or more of these 
compositions, a more satisfactory ensemble 
than that of Tuesday last could scarcely be 
desired. Pianoforte and violin solos served 
to complete the programme. Signor Papini 
played Spohr’s oft repeated Barcarolle in 
G, his reading of which differs much from 
that of Herr Joachim, with whom this piece 
is a favourite. The Italian violinist has not 
the breadth of tone nor the passionate 
earnestness of his German companion in art, 
but he possesses undeniable charm of style. 
His phrasing is remarkable for a lingering 
tenderness in cantabile passages, and his in- 
tonation is invariably accurate. Mr. Beringer 
selected Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor and one 
of Kirchner’s ‘Clavier Stiicke.’ Theodor Kirch- 
ner is better known in Germany than in this 
country as a composer of genre pianoforte 
pieces modelled on Schumann, of whom he 
would appear to be an ardent disciple. This 
predilection would, of course, sufficiently 
account for a lack of individuality in his 
music; but a fair proportion of his numerous 
compositions will be found worthy of atten- 
tion by pianists in search of attractive 
novelties. 

As M. Massenet’s opera ‘Le Roi de 
Lahore’ was produced too late in the 
season of last year for the public to form 
a final judgment on its merits, its selec- 
tion for the opening night of the pre- 
sent season was in all respects appropriate. 
The work has been frequently discussed 
in the Atheneum since its production at 
Paris in 1877, and it is unnecessary to 
add much to the opinions already ex- 
pressed. On the whole, the abilities of M. 
Massenet are more favourably displayed in 
his oratorios ‘Eve’ and ‘ Marie Magdalene,’ 
his incidental music to ‘Les Krinnyes,’ and 
in his orchestral suites. In ‘Le Roi de 
Lahore’ we are conscious of a continual 
striving after startling effects which only 
too frequently results in pretentious com- 
monplace. The opera is typically French in 
character, reflecting more of the style of 
Halévy than that of any other composer, 
but showing slightly the influence of 
Gounod in the harmonic progressions, and 
of Berlioz in the orchestration. The quieter 
portions of the work are by far the most 
pleasing. The chorus of priestesses in the 
first act, the duets and the interpolated air 
for Kaled in the second, the ballet music in 
the third, and Scindia’s air in the fourth 
are all charming and, to a certain extent, 
individual. The cast on Tuesday evening 
was the same as that of last season, 
with the exception of the part of Indra, 
which was sustained by Signor De Reszke, 
a new-comer, in place of Signor Capponi. 
Signor De Reszke is a brother of the singer 
who appeared some seasons since at Drury 
Lane under the Italianized name of Di 
Reschi. His sister created the réle of Sita, 
the heroine in this opera. He has a voice 
of excellent quality, more inclining to bass 
than that of his brother. Mdlle. Turolla, 
Mdlle. Pasqua, Signor Silvestri, and Signor 
Gayarré were neither better nor worse in 
their respective parts than on previous occa- 
sions, which is equivalent to saying that they 
were tolerably satisfactory. The honours of 





the evening were easily borne away by M. 
Lassalle, whose magnificent voice and artistic 
style combine to render the character of 
Scindia the most important in the opera. 
The general performance was not free from 
reproach, the orchestra being slightly, and 
the chorus extremely, deficient in refine- 
ment. Signor Vianesi, who conducted, was 
well received. 

The majority of annual benefit concerts 
given in London are not of sufficient artistic 
importance to require more than a word of 
record in our columns; but Mr. Faulkner 
Leigh’s, which took place at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening, is an exception. 
Not only was a full orchestra engaged, but 
the programme included several novelties. 
To these we must confine our attention. First 
came two pieces for orchestra, a so-called 
bagatelle, entitled ‘Elle et Lui,’ composed 
by Herr Louis Engel, and a Second Suite 
for Orchestra arranged from Bizet’s music to 
‘L’Arlésienne.’ Herr Engel’s little “ trifle ” 
is appropriately so named, but of its kind it 
is perfect. It is exceedingly graceful and 
melodious, and charmingly scored for the 
orchestra. It was played to perfection by 
the excellent orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Weist Hill, and enthusiastically encored. 
While we object on principle to encores as 
an artistic mistake, we admit that if they 
are to be allowed at all, Herr Engel’s baga- 
telle was not unworthy of the honour. M. 
Bizet’s suite was in many parts strongly 
reminiscent of ‘Carmen’; indeed, the last 
number is played as a ballet air in the 
fourth act of the English version of the 
opera. The suite is in four numbers, of 
which the first (Pastorale) and the third 
(a Minuet) are especially charming. The 
work will assuredly be heard again, and is 
certain to achieve popularity. The other 
novelties at this concert were two cantatas. 
The first, ‘The Story of the Faithful Soul,’ 
by Madame Sainton-Dolby, though it had 
been given once at the Steinway Hall with 
piano accompaniment, was played on this 
occasion for the first time with full orchestra. 
While it cannot be called in any sense a 
great work, it contains much pleasing 
melody, and is tastefully scored. It is a 
work likely to be very popular with small 
amateur choral societies, for which, to judge 
from the style, we should imagine it was 
written. The solo parts were well sung by 
Miss José Sherrington and Mr. Faulkner 
Leigh; the gentleman is the possessor of 
a light tenor voice of pleasing quality. The 
remaining novelty of the concert was Mr. 
George Fox’s cantata ‘ Imogene,’ a musical 
burlesque, which requires no detailed notice. 








THE CHEVE METHOD. 


I rurnx it is only fair to Chevé’s choir, which 
you say “‘was easily worsted by Mr. Leslie’s 
forces,” to point out that the two choirs did not 
compete upon equal terms. Leslie’s choir was 
composed of 75 men and 75 women. Chevé’s 
comprised 80 men and 35 women. It is obvious 
that the unequal balance of voices seriously 
affected the musical result by which alone the 
jury could decide. 

But why, it may be asked, did not Chevé have 
a better balance of parts? He could not obtain 
more female voices. His is, in fact, the only 
choir in Paris containing any women at all, and 
most of them had to be specially trained for this 
contest. Leslie, on the other hand, had the 
pick of musical London, and the bulk of his 





———_ 
choir had been under his baton for many years. 
H the competition been for male voices only, 
or had it included singing at sight, I do not say 
the result would have been different, but the 
struggle would have been more equal. As it 
was, the Chevé choir bore away the palm from 
all the continental choirs and orphéons in both 
“execution ” and “‘sight singing”; and another 
choir, trained on the same system, stood 
second in both respects. The official report of 
the jury, which I enclose, leaves no doubt as to 
the superiority of the Chevé choir. 

I also enclose a paragraph from Mr. Hullah’s 
report on musical education abroad, in which he 
bears unwilling testimony to the excellence of 
the teaching of the Chevé method in the can- 
tonal schools of Geneva. He is, I believe, mis- 
informed upon some of the points to which he 
refers, but I must not enter upon that here. 

G. W. Butien. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. Joun Boosey gave a morning ballad con- 
cert at St. James’s Hall last Saturday, in which 
Miss Mary Davies, Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
Miss Damian, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Edward 
Lloyd, Santley, and Maybrick were the vocalists, 
the programme being varied by the introduction 
of pianoforte solos by Madame Frickenhaus, and 
part-songs by the London Vocal Union, under 
the direction of Mr. Frederick Walker. 

Tue first of Mr. Ganz’s orchestral concerts at 
St. James’s Hall takes place this afternoon. 
The most important novelty of the programme 
is Rubinstein’s First Seuchons, which will be 
performed for the first time in England. M. 
Sauret will play Ernst’s Violin Concerto in F 
sharp minor, and Madame Marie Roze will be 
the vocalist. 

Ar the second concert for the present season 
of the Bach Choir, next Wednesday, Cherubini’s 
great Mass in p minor is to be produced for the 
first time in this country. 

A REPORT that Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’ may pro- 
bably be mounted at Covent Garden this season 
will, we believe, prove to be incorrect. In place 
thereof it is proposed to give M. Jules Cohen’s 
opera ‘ Estella’ (‘ Les Bluets’), with Madame Patti 
and Signor Nicolini in the principal characters. 
This is a singular choice, for the works of M. 
Cohen have had but little success abroad. M. 
Pougin, whose opinion is generally trustworthy, 
says that he is a musician “‘ more learned than 
inspired, and does not appear to possess the 
qualities which should distinguish a dramatic 
composer.” ‘ Les Bluets’ was produced at the 
Théatre Lyrique in 1867, with Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson as Estelle. The work was only repre- 
sented some ten times, and has not since been 
revived. 

Ir is said that the principal parts in M. 
Thomas’s new opera ‘ Francesca di Rimini’ will 
be created by Madame Christine Nilsson and 
Signor Gayarré. 

THE programmes of the coming series of 
Richter concerts at St. James’s Hall have just 
been issued. Besides the nine symphonies of 
Beethoven, of which one is to be given at each 
concert, Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, 
Schubert’s Ninth (in c), Brahms’s Second (in D), 
and others of scarcely less interest, are announced 
for performance. Among the instrumental 
soloists promised are Mr. Dannreuther, Mr. 
Charles Halle, Herren Griinfeld, Barth, and 
Scharwenka as pianists, Madame Norman- 
Néruda and Seftor Sarasate as violinists, and 
Herr Hausmann as violoncellist. The orchestra 
of a hundred performers includes many of our 
best resident professors, and, under a conductor 
of such remarkable excellence as Herr Richter, 
concerts of no ordinary interest may be expected. 


Tue directors of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society have elected Herr Max Bruch as their 
conductor, in the room of Sir Julius Benedict, 


resigned. 
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‘In Guarany,’ the opera by the Brazilian 
composer Gomez, which was given in London a 
few years since, has lately been produced with 
success at Lisbon. The principal parts were 
sustained by Mdlle. Borghi-Mamo and Signori 
Tamagno and Pandolfini. 

Acute Perri, an Italian composer, who 
enjoyed considerable reputation in his own 
country, died at Reggio, on the 28th ult., at 
the age of sixty-seven. His works were chiefly 
for the stage, and his operas, ‘ Vittor Pisani’ and 
* Giuditta,’ have been given at most of the prin- 
cipal theatres in Italy. 

TuHE musical festivities at Brussels, during the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Belgian 
independence, next July, will be of considerable 
importance. The Théitre de la Monnaie will 
remain open for a series of performances of 
operas by native composers, viz., ‘ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,’ by Grétry; ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward,’ by Gevaert; ‘Les Monténégrins,’ by 
Limnander ; ‘Gilles Ravisseur,’ by Grisar ; and 
‘Le Béarnais,’ by Radoux. The directors of 
the theatre will receive a subvention of 
100,000 francs from the Government, and a 
further sum of 25,000 francs from the town 
of Brussels towards the expenses of these per- 
formances. A grand choral and instrumental 
festival is also to be held, at which only music 
by Belgian composers will be performed. 

THE unveiling of Schumann’s monument at 
Bonn is to take place on May 2nd, on which 
occasion a concert is to be given in the Bee- 
thovenhalle, under the direction of Herren 
Joachim and Wasielewski. Schumann’s p minor 
Symphony, ‘ Requiem for Mignon,’ and ‘ Man- 
fred’ music are to be given. 

A GRAND musical festival will take place at 
Cincinnati on the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st of 
May, under the direction of Theodore Thomas. 
The programme, which is of more than ordinary 
interest, will include Bach’s cantata, ‘ Hin feste 
Burg,’ Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, and Han- 
del’s ‘ Jubilate’ (with Franz’s accompaniments), 
Beethoven’s ¢ minor Symphony and ‘ Missa 
Solennis,’ Cherubini’s Overture to ‘Les Deux 
Journées,’ Rubinstein’s ‘Tower of Babel,’ Ber- 
lioz’s Overture to ‘ King Lear,’ the third act of 
Wagner’s ‘Gétterdiimmerung,’ and Handel’s 
Coronation Anthem, ‘ Zadok the Priest.’ The 
orchestra will consist of 150, and the chorus of 
600, performers. 

In our note of last week relating to Mr. 
Stanford’s opera an error appears, through the 
accidental omission of a line of type. Mr. Barclay 
Squire is spoken of as Capellmeister at Hanover. 
The paragraph should read: ‘‘ The libretto by 
Mr. Barclay Squire has been translated into 
German by Herr Ernst Frank, Capellmeister at 
Hanover.” 

Tue first of Mr. Henry Parker’s pianoforte 
recitals—or, more properly speaking, concerts of 
chamber music—took place on Wednesday 
afternoon at St. James’s Hall. If we cannot 
credit Mr. Parker with the possession of any 
exceptional ability as a pianist, he is at any 
rate a sound and conscientious executant, as 
was abundantly proved by his rendering of 
Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ Sonata, and of the 
piano part in Schumann’s Quartet in £ fiat, 
together with some well-written pieces from his 
own pen. Signor Erba, Mr. R. Blagrove, and 
M. Albert took part in the quartet, and Madame 
Patey and Mr. Maybrick were the vocalists. 

Dr. Horton ALLIson was unanimously elected 
a Member of the Royal Academy of Music at 
the meeting of the Committee on the 7th inst. 
Dr. Allison had been an Associate of the Aca- 
demy since 1862, is a Bachelor and Doctor of 
Music by examination, and was awarded the 
first of the four prizes annually given to the 
students at the Royal Conservatorium, Leipzig, 
in 1865. 

THE Gesellschaft der Musikireunde at Vienna 
will close its season, on the 23rd inst., with a 
performance of the ‘ Requiem’ of Berlioz. 
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LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 

Every Evening at 8.15. 

SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 


pril. 
Box Office open Ten to Five, under direction of Mr. J. Hurst. 








Dramatic Gossip, 

BucxkstTone’s comedy of ‘ Married Life,’ which 
has been revived at the Vaudeville, is noteworthy 
as an almost unique instance of a play in three 
acts, with an average number of characters, in 
which there is no attempt at a love interest and 
not even one unmarried personage. It is, in 
fact, a farce showing the various forms of mis- 
interpretation which may prevail in domestic 
circles, and presenting five husbands jointly 
separating from their wives at the end of the 
second act, to be reunited to them in the third. 
Such as the piece is, it has since its first produc- 
tion, which is now remote, been frequently 
revived, and has obtained signal success both in 
England and America. It can seldom have 
received a more satisfactory interpretation than 
is now assigned it. The Mr. Coddle of Mr. 
James displays very fine quality, and the pre- 
sentation by Mr. Thorne and other members of 
the company of the extravagant characters to 
whom the action is assigned is good throughout. 
Seldom indeed, if ever, has the Vaudeville com- 
pany been so thoroughly suited. The poverty 
of the piece, however, is not less obtrusively 
apparent than its old-fashionedness. Those 
must have been fine times for dramatists when 
two or three pieces like this could bring success 
and reputation. 

Mr. Byron’s three-act comedy of ‘ Partners for 
Life,’ first produced nine years ago at the Globe, 
when the late Mr. Montague first took charge of 
that theatre, has been revived at the Olympic, 
and with it is given Mr. Burnand’s successful 
burlesque of ‘Robbing Roy; or, Scotched, not 
Kilt.’ In the piece first named Miss Fanny 
Josephs assumes again the ingénue character 
she created, and plays it admirably ; Mr. Terry 
takes Mr. Compton’s réle of a comic servant who 
trades upon his knowledge of his master’s pro- 
jected crime; and Mr. Beveridge and Miss 
Louise Willes replace respectively Mr. Montague 
and Miss Carlotta Addison as the married pair, 
who, having separated by mutual consent, meet 
again by accident and are reunited. The play 
retains a fair measure of freshness, and its in- 
terpretation is creditable. 

‘Le Gratin DE Beavrt,’ a one-act comedy 
produced at the Gymnase, is sufficiently “risky” 
in the notion on which it depends to have pro- 
voked some rebuke from those not too squeamish 
censors, the critics of the Parisian press. Its 
author, M. Pierre Decourcelles, is the son of a 
well-known dramatist. 








MISCELLANEA 
eke Sant 

The Wandering Jew.—The notice of the forth- 
coming monograph by Gaston Paris on the 
legend of the Wandering Jew will interest many 
students of folk-lore. So far as the brief extract 
given allows one to judge, the views of M. Paris 
are identical with those of Dr. J. G. Th. Griisse, 
whose little book on ‘Der Tannhiiuser und 
Ewige Jude’ appeared in a second edition at 
Dresden in 1861. It contains a full and in- 
teresting discussion of the mythical Cartaphilus, 
who, under another name, was first mentioned 
by Matthew Paris, but whose fame has since 
spread so far and wide. Dr. Griisse points out 
the non-classical character of the legend, and 
contrasts it with that of Tithonus. The 
Orientals have gone much further in their tra- 
ditions of undying youth. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
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A Fifth Edition is ready. . 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE REMU- 


SAT. 1802-1808. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and Mr. 
JOHN LILLIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 32s. Vols. I. and II, 
now ready. 





MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW 
NOVEL, ‘SUNRISE.’ 


“ Promises to be a great success.”’—Court Journal. 
PART I. IS NOW READY. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, Part I. of 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


SUNRISE: a Story of these Times, 


By the Author of ‘ A Daughter of Heth,’ ‘ A Princess of Thule,’ &c. 
Will be completed in Fifteen Monthly Parts. 


in the THEORY of 


STUDIES 
By Dr. AUG. WEISMANN, Professor in the Uni- 


DESCENT. 
versity of Freiburg. Translated and Edited by RAPHAEL MEL- 
*.C.8., Secretary of the ical Society = London. 





DOLA, F.C.S., Entomolog: 
With a Prefatory Notice by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R. 

Now ready, Part I. On the SEASONABLE DIMORPHISM of BUT- 
TERFLIES. With 2 Coloured Plates. Price to Subscribers for the 
complete Work, 8s. This Part contains Original Communications by_ 
Mr. W. H. EDWARDS, of Coalburgh. The Subscription for the Com 
plete Work is 30s. 

Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 420, cloth, 4s. 
CRADLE-LAND of ARTS and 
CREEDS; or, Nothing New Under the Sun. By CHARLES J. 
STONE, Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, and late Advocate, High 
Courts, Bombay. 
Now ready, the New Novel by the Author of ‘ Vivienne,’ &c. 
COUNTESS DAPHNE: a Novel. 
RITA, Author of ‘ Like Dian’s Kiss,’ &c. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY G. EBERS, 
Author of ‘An Egyptian Princess,’ &c., is 


The SISTERS. 2 vols. 
An ENGLISHWOMAN in UTAH: the 


Story of a Life's Experience in Mormonism. By Mrs. T. B. H. 
STENHOUSE. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


By 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


BRAZIL, the AMAZONS, and the 


COAST. By HERBERT H. SMITH. With about 115 Illustrations 
trom Sketches by J. Wells Champney and others. 


The WATERING PLACES of GER- 
MANY, SWITZERLAND, &c. By EDWARD GUTMAN, M.D. 
Ilustrated. Now ready, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d, 


The NATIONAL MUSIC of the 
WORLD. By the late HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY. Edited 
by HENRY G. HEWLETT. 

Contents; Music from the East—Music from the South—Music from 
the North—Music from the West. 


NOW READY, AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


The GREAT NAVIGATORS of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With numerous Illustrations and Fac- 
simile Cupies of Old Engravings, Charts, Maps, &c. Demy 8va 
cloth extra, 12s. 6d.; gilt edges, l4s. 





THE NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS ARE 


The AFGHAN KNIFE: a Novel, 
ROBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, Author of ‘ Seonee.’ Smalb 
post Svo. cloth extra, 6s. 

AND 


MY LADY GREENSLEEVES. By the 


Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ &c. Small post 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


“ARS LONGA, VITA BREVIS.” 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of 
the GREAT ARTISTS. 

«Few things in the way of small books upon great subjects, avowedly 
cheap and necessarily brief, have been hitherto so well done as these 
biographies of the Great Masters in painting.’’—Times, 

“A deserving series.’’—Edinburgh Review. 

« Most thoroughly and tastefully edited.’’—Spectator. 

ca. Volume is illustrated with from 12 to 20 Full-Page Engravings, 
— ane best manner, and bound in ornamental cloth cover, 3s. 6d. 


eo PAINTERS of HOL- 


LITT” MASTERS of GER- ns 
ANY. MICHELANGELO. 


Pr. seer 
The following Biographies are now ready :— 
HOGARTii. | WAN DYCK and HALS. 
TURNER. | TITIAN. 
RUBE. | REMBRANDT. 
HOLBEILN. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
TINTOR "TO. | 
| 
RAPHAEL. | DELAROCHE and VERNET. 
The Volumes for early publication are :— 
FRA ANGELICO. GIOTTO 
FRA BARTOLOMMEO. | GAINSBOROUGH. 
LAND-EER. REYNOLDS. 


*.* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marsron, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 
—_— 


A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. 2 vols. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

A new book by the American humourist 
who calls himself Mark Twain is sure to 
find readers; more than that, it is sure 
to deserve them. Mr. Clemens, in truth, 
is the most successful and original wag 
of his day; he has a keen, sure sense 
of character and uncommon skill in present- 
ing it dramatically; and he is also an 
admirable story-teller, with the anecdotic 
instinct and habit in perfection, and with a 
power of episodic narrative that is scarcely 
equalled, if at all, by Mr. Charles Reade 
himself. He has seen men and cities, has 
looked with a shrewd and liberal eye on 
many modes of life, and has always some- 
thing apt and pointed to say of every- 
thing ; finally, he shares with Walt Whit- 
man the honour of being the most 
strictly American writer of what is called 
American literature. Of all, or almost all, 
the many poets, novelists, essayists, philo- 
sophers, historians, and such like notables 
(orators excepted) America has produced, 
the origins are plainly European. The New 
World is responsible but for their bodies and 
souls; artistically they are the Old World’s 
offspring, and the Old World’s only. This 
one is a nursling of France, that one of 
Spain, that other of England and Germany, 
and soon. To take but the instances that 
are most familiar, it is not easy to ima- 
gine an Irving guiltless of Goldsmith 
and Addison; or a Longfellow innocent of 
Goethe and Heine, of the ‘Romancero’ and 
the ‘Commedia,’ of the Northern saga-men 
and the song-smiths of the South; or an 
Emerson anterior to Carlyle; or a pre- 
Miltonic ‘Thanatopsis’; or an uncultured 
and uneclectic Henry James. But Mark 
Twain is Americap pure and simple. To the 
eastern mother-land he owes but the rudi- 
ments, the groundwork, already archaic 
and obsolete to him, of the speech he has 
to write; in his turn of art, his literary 
methods and aims, his intellectual habit and 
temper, he is as distinctly national as the 
fourth of July itself. 

No doubt in Mark Twain there is some- 
thing too much of the abstract reporter 
as American needs and usages have modi- 
fied and finished that interesting entity ; 








no doubt there is something too much of the 
professional jester. He is immoderately given 
to ‘‘layin’ around” after matter for para- 
graphs, with the manner and air of a smart 
ignoramus, not unconscious of his defects, 
but rejoicing in them and preferring them. 
Again, it is impossible for him to be serious 
for more than two minutes at once about 
anything. Do what he will, the old voca- 
tion is sure to get the better of him. He has 
cracked jokes and told comic stories till the 
use of applause has come to be second 
nature, and the world, unless it be laugh- 
ing at him, is a poor, tame, uninteresting 
monster. Luckily he is in his way a literary 
artist of exceptional skill, so that, his vices 
notwithstanding, he is not often offensive 
and hardly ever tedious. Sooth to say, he 
might be both more frequently than he is, 
and yet find grace with everybody. Usually 
the professional joker is but a dull rascal 
after all. Seriously to set to work to be 
funny is to become stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able forthwith ; and it is not Sam and Mr. 
Bob Sawyer who are the sport of ‘Pickwick,’ 
but Tony Weller and Ben Allen. It is the 
peculiarity of Mark Twain that, while he is 
always bent on being funny—deliberately 
and determinedly funny—he almost always 
succeeds in his intent. He has a certain 
dry, imaginative extravagance of fun that 
is neither more nor less than a literary in- 
toxicant, so irresistible is its operation and 
so overwhelming its effect. 

His new book, ‘A Tramp Abroad,’ is the 
record of a walking tour through certain 
parts of Europe. No one who knows Mark 
Twain will be surprised that the walking 
tour was got through every how but on foot. 
Of uniform excellence ‘A Tramp Abroad’ 
is not; but it is very vigorously and pic- 
turesquely written throughout; it contains 
some of the writer’s happiest work; it is 
a worthy sequel to books of such uncommon 
point and freshness as ‘ Roughing It’ and 
‘The Innocents at Home.’ In the second 
chapter Mark Twain is already at work, and 
at his best and brightest, too, as those who 
read his adventure with a raven will feel. 
This adventure reminds him of Jim Baker’s 
theory of animal linguistics, and particularly 
of that theory in connexion with the blue 
jay :-— 

“There ’s more to a blue jay than any other 
creature. He has got more moods, and more 
different kinds of feelings than other creatures ; 
and mind you, whatever a blue jay feels, he can 
put into language. And no mere commonplace 
language either, but rattling, out-and-out book 
talk, and bristling with metaphor, too—just 
bristling! And as for command of language— 
why you never see a blue jay get stuck for 
a word. Nomanever did. They just boil out 
of him! And another thing: I’ve noticed a 
good deal, and there ’s no bird, or cow, or any- 
thing that uses as good grammar as a blue jay. 
You may say a cat uses good grammar. Well, 
a cat does—but you let a cat get excited, 
once ; you let a cat get to pulling fur with 
another cat on a shed, nights, and you ’ll hear 
grammar that will give you the lockjaw. Ignorant 
people think it’s the noise which fighting cats 
make that is so aggravating, but it ain’t so; it’s 
the sickening grammar they use. Now I’ve 
never heard a jay use bad grammar but very 
seldom ; and when they do, they ’re as ashamed 
as a human; they shut right down and leave. 
You may call a jay a bird. Well, so he is in 
a measure, because he’s got feathers on him, 
and don’t belong to no church, perhaps; but 








otherwise he is just as much a human as you be. 
And I'll tell you for why. A jay’s gifts, and 
instincts, and feelings, and interests, cover the 
whole ground. <A jay hasn’t got any more 
principle than a Congressman. A jay will lie, 
a jay will steal, a jay will deceive, a jay will 
betray ; and four times out of five a jay will go 
back on his solemnest promise. The sacredness 
of an obligation is a thing which you can’t cram 
into no blue jay’s head. Now, on top of all 
this, there’s another thing ; a jay can outswear 
any gentleman in the mines. You think a cat 
can swear. Well, a cat can; but you give a 
blue jay a subject that calls for his reserve 
powers, and where is your cat? Don’t talk to 
me—I know too much about this thing. And 
there ’s yet another thing : in the one little par- 
ticular of scolding—just good, clean, out-and- 
out scolding—a blue jay can lay over anything, 
human or divine. Yes, sir, a jay is everything 
that 2 man is. A jay can cry, a jay can laugh, 
a jay can feel shame, a jay can reason and plan 
and discuss, a jay likes gossip and scandal, a 
jay has got a sense of humour, a jay knows 
when he is an ass just as well as you do—maybe 
better. Ifa jay ain’t human, he’d better take 
in his sign, that’s all.” 

Then, on the top of this incomparable 
statement, Jim Baker being still the speaker, 
comcs the story of a blue jay who lighted on 
uw hole in the roof of a log hut, and began 
trying to fill it up with acorns. Of course 
the acorns all fell into the hut, and the hole 
remained unstopped, and the operator mys- 
tified and exhausted. He was very much 
overcome indeed; in Jim Baker’s own 
words,— 

‘¢ He just had strength enough to crawl up on 
to the comb, and lean his back agin the chimbly, 
and then he collected his impressions, and 
to free his mind. I see in a second that what 
I had mistook for profanity in the mines was 
only just the rudiments, as you may say.” 

How the matter ended it would be unfair to 
say. The fun and tendernessof the conception, 
of which no living man but Mark Twain is 
capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the 
wonderful feeling for animals that is mani- 
fest in every line, make of all this episode 
of Jim Baker and his jays a piece of work 
that is not only delightful as mere reading, 
but also of a high degree of merit as lite- 
rature. It is the best thing in the book, 
though the book is full of good things, and 
contains passages and episodes—as, for in- 
stance, the sleepless night, the excellent 
burlesque on the literature of Alpine adven- 
ture, the appendix on the German lan- 
guage, the laborious ant, the veterinary 
student, the young and sportive American 
lady, the steamboat bore, the ascent of the 
Rigi, and others—that, as has been said 
already, are equal to the funniest of 
those that have gone before. For the rest, 
the traveller’s experiences were extremely 
varied. He watched with interest the pro- 
cess of duelling as it is maintained at Heidel- 
berg, and had afterwards the honour to act 
as second to M. Gambetta in that memor- 
able combat with M. de Fourtou. He 
studied art, and painted gorgeous pictures 
that were mistaken for the works of Turner ; 
and one good result of his studies is that he 
now understands Mr. Ruskin. He discovered 
a new writer of most gaudy English, a 
certain L. W. Garnharm, B.A., of whose 
work he gives some specimens, and produced 
a very creditable translation of Heine’s 
famous “Ich weiss nicht was soll es be- 
deuten.” After making a successful ascent 
of the Neckar on a raft, he was ill advised 
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enough on the return voyage to try and 
on the structure through Heidelberg 
ridge himself. 

**We went tearing along,” hesays, ‘‘in a most 
exhilarating way, and I performed the delicate 
duties of my office very well indeed for a first 
attempt; but perceiving, presently, that I really 
was going to shoot the bridge itself instead of 
the archway under it, I judiciously stepped 
ashore. The next moment I had my long 
coveted desire : I saw a raft wrecked. It hit the 
pier in the centre, and went all to smash and 
scatteration, like a box of matches struck by 
lightning. I was the only one of our party who 
saw this grand sight; the others were all 
attitudinizing for the benefit of the long rank of 
young ladies who were promenading on the 

, and so they lost it. But I helped to fish 
them out of the river, down below the bridge, and 
then described it to them as wellasI could. They 
were not interested, though. They said they were 
wet and felt ridiculous, and did not care any- 
thing for descriptions of scenery. The young 
ladies, and other people, crowded around and 
showed a great deal of sympathy, but that did 
not help matters ; for my friends said they did 
not want sympathy, they wanted a back alley and 
solitude.” 


With which pleasant piece of fooling we 
shall take our leave of Mark Twain and his 
most excellent book. Only let his next be as 
good, and his peculiar public may vaunt their 
fortune against that of the admirers of any 
otherliving prose writer, English or American. 








Croker’s Boswell and Boswell. By Percy 

Fitzgerald. (Chapman & Hall.) 

“On ne fait pas passer a la cuisine les gens 
qu’on invite 4 diner,” wrote Charles Clément, 
censuring those authors who present their 
readers with all their materials as well as 
their results, and the maxim is excellent. 
But it admits of exceptions. Those who 
dabble in cookery themselves doubtless feel 
in recipes and in watching the manipulation 
of the saucepan an interest second only 
to their critical enjoyment of the dishes. 
And students of that most delightful subject, 
the history of literature, often regard the 
perusal of books about books as almost 
the most enjoyable part of life. Now it 
would not be unnatural to suppose that 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s present volume would 
hardly have seen the light if the public had 
not been already indebted to him for an 
edition of Boswell. This edition had the 
merit of presenting its author as he left 
his work, and without the multifarious 
supplements which Croker attached to it. 
Croker’s edition, however, it is well known, 
survived Macaulay’s review, and it is said 
that a reprint is contemplated to meet the 
constant demand for it. More than 40,000 
copies have been sold, Mr. Fitzgerald men- 
tions, since its first appearance in 1831. One 
of the objects of the present work, and it is 
certainly disinterested, is to assist this new 
and revised edition by pointing out the 
errors of Croker. 

This task takes up two-thirds, or about 
200 pages of the book, and it must be 
admitted that, as a specimen of friendly 
help, the treatment is tolerably drastic. 
Commencing with a quotation of the famous 
“‘ Rigby ” character, drawn by Lord 


Beaconsfield in his youth, Mr. Fitzgerald 
gives a history of Croker’s literary career, 
both as a reviewer and editor, and con- 
cludes that in both characters he was as bad 








as he could have been. Now we must con- 
fess to a feeling about Croker which found 
considerable expression a few years ago on 
the publication of the ‘Life of Macaulay.’ 
He has been too much abused. Just as the 
Athenian got tired of hearing Aristides per- 
petually called the Just, many people are 
driven into a sort of sympathy with scare- 
crows of every sort, and if they have leisure 
are even inclined to construct what are called 
‘‘rehabilitations.” We are content to accept 
the admission which Mr. Fitzgerald himself 
is foreed to make as follows :— 

‘* After all these faults Croker’s ‘Boswell’ 
remains a most remarkable monument of in- 
dustry, research, and information of a very in- 
teresting kind. He himself possessed great 
stores of curious learning, and, from long 
practice in reviewing the important memoirs 
that came out in his time, had acquired the 
knowledge of much secret political history, as it 
is called. Where his prejudices did not disturb 
him, he deals with these matters in a very in- 
teresting way.” 

And in addition to this he enjoyed peculiar 
advantages 

‘fof communicating with personages who had 
actually known, or who were indirectly connected 
with, Johnson, while his position as a political 
littérateur of eminence, with the command of a 
great review, opened to him large stores of 
private papers. No one seems to have been more 
universally assisted or to have been so successful 
in accumulating curious details, important 
letters, and the like.” 

He had lived at a time when it was stil! 
possible tg meet with a few survivors of the 
Johnsonfafi era, such as Lord Stowell, Mr. 
Fitzherbert, Lady Cork, and Dr. Routh, of 
Magdalen, with the daughter of Mrs. Thrale, 
and with Goldsmith’s Miss Horneck. Taking 
all these facts into consideration, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald certainly does not overstate the case 
when he confesses that “ our obligations to 
him are of the most substantial kind.”’ 

On the other side of the account must be 
reckoned his rather arbitrary treatment of 
his text, by interpolations and direct altera- 
tions. The former consisted in the intro- 
duction of much of Johnson’s correspond- 
ence (for the omission of which by Boswell 
Croker’s theory seems perfectly reasonable) 
and of the ‘Tour to the Hebrides.’ Now, 
esthetically, Mr. Fitzgerald’s plan of placing 
the ‘Tour’ as a separate appendix is the 
better, and it will always commend it- 
self to students of Boswell. But for the 
general reader (and if ever there was a 
general reader’s book, it is, or ought to be, 
this) the other course has great advantages. 
He does not care about, or even notice, 
the distinct change of scale. He wants 
to go on with the narrative. He finds a 
break in the year 1773, from August to 
November. He finds himself expressly 
referred at this point by Boswell to another 
book, 

‘*to which, as the public has been pleased to 
honour it by a very extensive circulation, I 
beg leave to refer, as a separate and remarkable 
portion of his life, which may be there seen in 
detail” (original edition). 

Surely, then, the interpolation of the 
‘Tour’ at this point is no such grievous sin 
against the canons of literature, and it is a 
great help to the reader. On this point, 
therefore, Mr. Fitzgerald will hardly get a 
verdict. 

As to the other charge, of tampering with 








the text, we are completely at one with Mr. 
Fitzgerald in condemning Croker’s pro- 
cedure, slight as the omissions and altera- 
tions generally are. But the most damaging 
count is certainly that of obtruding need- 
less and wordy notes at every possible oppor- 
tunity. With all his knowledge and literary 
power, Croker seems to have been totally 
ignorant of the two laws which should 
regulate the production of notes, viz., that 
(1) some information should be wanted, 
and (2) that some should be given. To 
scrupulous readers it is perfect misery to 
have trite reflections arrayed at the 
bottom of the page, but there is another 
public which thinks differently. At any 
rate, these pensées diverses of Croker had 
been already sufficiently mauled by the pen 
of Macaulay, and it was hardly necessary 
to bring them once more to justice. 

The second part of Mr. Fitzgerald’s volume 
is devoted to the far more interesting sub- 
ject of ‘Boswell at his Work,” and the 
various alterations made in the second edi- 
tion of the ‘Life.’ It is shown for the first 
time that Boswell improved not only his 
rough notes, but even the actual words of 
Johnson, in a manner which is calculated 
to raise our opinion of his own literary 
power not a little. Mr. Fitzgerald quotes 
many instances to prove 
‘* Boswell’s admirable power of selecting the 
essence, not merely of the argument, but even 
of the expression, and that he knew how to add 
strength by discarding what seemed de trop.” 
Of this the most striking examples are in 
the two recensions of the famous ‘‘ Mac- 
pherson Letter” (p. 200) and the anecdote 
about Sheridan (p. 202). It seems clear 
that an ultimate judgment upon what, for 
want of a better word, we may call the 
‘‘ objectivity” of Boswell’s narratives, not- 
withstanding all that has been written on 
the subject, is still to be formed ; and it may 
be left to some future editor to construct a 
final frame for the picture of Johnson’s life 
which shall profit by the excellences as well 
as by the deticiencies of its predecessors. 








Reciprocity, Bimetallism, and Land Tenure 
Reform. By Alexander J. Wilson. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

In republishing these essays Mr. A. J. 

Wilson has done good service in exposing 

a variety of economic fallacies. The tem- 

porary popularity of the cry for reciprocity 

may, perhaps, be regarded merely as one 
of the results of the long depression of 
trade from which we are just emerging. In 
times of adversity people do not willingly 
admit that their misfortunes have been pro- 
duced by their own folly or recklessness, or 
that they are due to events which no human 
skill nor foresight could have prevented. 
Over-trading and the reckless extension of 
credit to bankrupt concerns, such as were 
revealed during investigation into the Glas- 
gow Bank failure, may be alleged as among 
the causes which have led to the recent 
stagnation of trade; but allegations of this 
sort will never be echoed with much vigour 
by the manufacturing and trading class—the 
natural strength of class feeling prevents 
them admitting that they have brought their 
misfortunes on themselves. From a dif- 
ferent cause they shrink from attributing 
the trade depression to the working of causes 
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beyond the control of mankind. The farmers 
at the Chambers of Agriculture attribute 
their losses to American competition, rather 
than to a succession of bad harvests; manu- 
facturers say that English trade has been 
ruined by trade unions and by “one-sided 
free trade.”” When misfortune comes we 
neither like to be told that it is our own 
fault nor that it is entirely inevitable; 
we instinctively seek a cause that is re- 
movable, and one for which we ourselves 
are not responsible. Hence manufacturers 
and workpeople are equally ready to attri- 
bute trade depression to ‘“‘ one-sided free 
trade,” and while blaming each other for 
trade unionism on the one hand and over- 
trading and adulteration on the other, they 
‘are willing to unite in the effort to inflate 
the reciprocity bubble. The degree of suc- 
cess they have achieved is a striking proof 
that the faith in free trade, which appeared 
at one time so strong and so universal in 
England, is with the great mass of the 
people only skin-deep. They believe in 
free trade just for the same reason that the 
French peasant twelve years ago believed 
in the empire. The peasant was satisfied 
with the empire because during the imperial 
régime the price he obtained per litre for his 
red wine had nearly doubled. All England 
believed in free trade so long as our com- 
merce was thriving and our revenue ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds; but the 
recent depression has tried the faith of a 
large number of our traders and work- 
people, and many of them have put free 
trade aside in the category of the things 
which they admire “in the abstract”; in the 
concrete they want retaliatory duties on 
foreign products. 

Mr. Wilson hes most successfully exhi- 
bited the fallacies on which this cry for 
reciprocity is based, and he has done much 
to show its impracticability as well as 
its folly. He has shown that the great 
bulk of imports into England consists of 
food and raw materials, and that to tax these 
would be to increase the cost of produc- 
tion of English manufactures, and con- 
sequently to render us less able to compete 
with other nations in neutral markets. If 
food were rendered dearer by import duties 
for the protection of home industry, a direct 
tendency would be exerted to raise wages ; 
in America the high wages earned by work- 
men are a necessary, though an inadequate, 
compensation to them for the higher price 
which they have to pay for all imported 
commodities. Mr. Wilson has also shown 
that reciprocity, or retaliatory import duties, 
would in all probability cause us to forfeit 
the advantage which we have gained by 
‘‘the most favoured nations’’ clause, which 
is now to be found in almost all our com- 
mercial treaties. This clause binds the 
country with which the treaty is concluded 
not to place higher protective duties on 
English goods than on the goods of any 
other country. By this clause any advan- 
tage or favour shown to the imports of any 
other country must also be extended to 
those of England. We have purchased 
this clause by the promise that we will 
levy no protective duties on the produce of 
the country with which the treaty is made. 
But if we abandon this policy we shall not 
be able to retain the advantages of the 
‘‘most favoured nations” clause. Foreign 











nations would retaliate by putting speciall 

high duties on English ph ~ it may vl 
supposed that the reciprocity ‘party would 
then urge our Government to retaliate by 
imposing still higher import duties here; 
in fact, a fierce war of tariffs would have 
set in. 

Mr. Wilson’s volume of essays, sound 
and useful as it is, would have been 
more useful still if he had adopted a more 
measured tone in speaking of the victims of 
the reciprocity fallacy. But he has no pity 
for them ; if not fools they are rogues. On 
one page he laments the power of stupidity 
as a leading factor in human affairs, and 
‘‘the childlike, muddle-headed adroitness ”’ 
of the arguments used in support of reci- 
procity ; on another he bluntly recommends 
the manufacturers of England “to try a 
little honesty for a change,” as a remedy 
for the present depression ; while on a third 
he attributes, in part, the agricultural dis- 
tress ‘‘ to our folly and extravagance as dis- 
played in our treatment of the soil.” There 
is a great deal of injustice in these sweeping 
accusations, and this injustice will probably 
shut the ears and harden the hearts of those 
to whom otherwise Mr. Wilson’s book might 
have been most useful. As it is, we fear 
that these essays will only be fully appre- 
ciated by those who are already convinced 
of the truths they contain. 








The Vision of the Twelve Goddesses: a Royall 
Masque. By Samuel Daniel. Presented 
upon Sunday Night, being the Eight of 
January,.1604, in the Greate Hall at 
Hampton Court. Reprinted and edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Ernest 
Law. (Quaritch.) 


Or the lighter forms of poetic literature 
which made their appearance in the rich 
Elizabethan age, none was more exquisite 
and none more ephemeral than the masque. 
This fanciful combination of pageant and 
lyric poetry flourished for scarcely more than 
a single generation, created, we may say, 
by Daniel, brought to perfection by Ben 
Jonson, and lifted to a final apotheosis by 
Milton. While comedies and tragedies of 
a coarse and boisterous type were provided 
at the public theatres for ordinary citizens, 
the ladies of the Court craved from the poets, 
their friends, some entertainment less violent 
and exacting, in which they themselves 
could take part without losing personal 
prestige or the grand air of a ceremonious 
politeness. Mr. Law has taken the ‘ Vision 
of the Twelve Goddesses’ as a typical 
example of this kind of composition, and 
has patiently collected from various contem- 
porary sources all the information that can 
be gathered respecting the mode of its per- 
formance. 

On Sunday, the 8th of January, 1604, 
the Great Hall of Hampton Court Palace 
was filled with a dense crowd of fashionable 
spectators, eager to see the queen and her 
ladies. of honour perform in the new piece 
expressly written for that evening by Samuel 
Daniel. The hall was decorated for the 
occasion with an elaborate piece of scenery, 
a mock mountain, that concealed the whole 
of the end wall and rose into the roof, 
while at the opposite end were the Temple 
of Peace and the Cave of Somnus, and the 





centre of the building was left open for the 
procession. Mr. Law remarks:— 

**The spectacle must have been brilliant in 
the extreme. The beautiful scenery for the 
masque, the splendid and costly dresses of the 
crowd of courtiers and ladies, the gorgeous 
colours and marvellous workmanship of the 
tapestry hangings, ‘than which the world can 
show nothing finer,’ the rich decorations of the 
exquisitely moulded windows, filled with lus- 
trous stained glass, and, above all, the glorious 
gothic roof, with its maze of delicately carved 
and softly tinted beams, spandrels, and corbels, 
amid the pierced tracery of which flickered 
hundreds of little lamps, must have combined 
to produce an effect never experienced [? sur- 
passed] in modern times. Milton surely had 
some such scene in his mind when he wrote the 
lines. :— 

From the archéd roof 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets fed 


With naphtha and asphaltus yielded light 
As from a sky. 


And when we consider who were present on 
that night: all the beauty, rank, and state of 
the Courts of England and Scotland, ambas- 
sadors of foreign powers, statesmen on whom 
hung the present and future destinies of the 
British empire ; and, beyond all, the greatest 
philosopher and the greatest poet that the 
world has ever seen—we feel that the interest 
of the occasion can hardly be equalled in English 
history.” 

Without going quite so far this, we may 
admit that the occasion was one of very con- 
siderable interest and personal pleasure to 
those who took part in it. 

The masque commenced; Night, a pro- 
fessional actor, stepped down the hall im a 
black vesture embroidered with stars, and 
wakened her son Somnus, asleep in his cave, 
with a long speech in the four-line heroic 
measure which Daniel affected. Somnus 
replied, and consented to invoke a Vision of 
the Twelve Goddesses, after doing which he 
went to sleep again. Iris, descending decked 
like the rainbow, then announced to the 
audience in prose that the goddesses were 
preparing to make their appearance upon 
‘this Western Mount of mighty Brittany,” 
and would specially address themselves to 
Sibylla, the priestess, who now appeared at 
the door of her Temple of Peace and re- 
ceived a scroll from the hand of Iris. This 
scroll, which contained the names and 
qualities of the goddesses, she read aloud, 
verse by verse, as each of them made her 
appearance on the top of the mountain, and 
gracefully descended. Some of these stanzas 
are very pretty and harmonious :— 

First here imperial Juno in her chair, 

With sceptre of command for kingdoms large, 

Descends all clad in colours of the air, 

Crowned with bright stars to signify her charge. 
This was Lady Suffolk ; then followed the 
queen herself :— 

Next warlike Pallas, in her helmet dressed, 

With lance of winning, target of defence, 

In whom both wit and cunning are expressed, 

To get with glory, hold with providence, 
Venus was the exquisite Lady Rich, the 
laureate muse of so many poets :— 

Then lovely Venus in bright majesty 

Appears with mild aspéct, in dove-like hue, 

With the all-combining scarf of amity 

To engird strange nations with affections true. 
Vesta, Diana, and Proserpine were pre- 
sented by Lady Bedford, Lady Hertford, 
and Lady Derby :— 

Next holy Vesta, with her flames of zeal, 

Presents herself, clad in white purity, 

Whose book the soul’s sweet comfort doth reveal, 

By the ever-burning lamp of piety. 
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When the goddesses descended the moun- 
tain by a sinuous path, preceded by the three 
Graces in silver robes, with white torches, 
the music of viols and lutes broke from one 
side of the hall. Torch-bearers, habited 
like satyrs, accompanied the goddesses, 
wearing their colours, until the procession 
reached the Temple, when they fell back, 
and allowed the goddesses one by one, at a 
solemn pace, to ascend the steps and pre- 
sent their gifts to the Sibyl. This being 
done, the grand dance of the masque began, 
at the close of which the Graces came for- 
ward and led back the lords who had been 
dancing, and to the sound of cornets the 
goddesses reascended the hill, and were 
lost to sight under the roof. 

In such a performance as this the poet 
was obliged to join hands with the archi- 
tect and the ballet-master. His verses were 
subservient to the pageantry, and his best 
invention was at the mercy of any whimsical 
device of the fair actors or of their dress- 
makers. Thedresses themselves were devised 
in a gorgeous taste that seems to us now- 
adays a little rococo. The queen on this 
occasion wore a blue mantle, on which were 
embroidered in silver all weapons and 
engines of war, while on her head she carried 
a helmet, as befitted Pallas. Lady Bedford 
had on a white mantle covered with golden 
flames, and in one hand she carried a lamp 
and in the other a book. Lady Dorothy 
Hastings must have looked charming, as 
Ceres, in a straw-coloured robe embroidered 
with ears of corn in silver; while Lady 
Nottingham, as Concordia, provoked criti- 
cism by a more startling costume of crimson 
and white, with an infinitude of clasped 
hands in silver, and a great wreath of parti- 
coloured roses round her hair. 

There are two early editions of the 
‘Vision of the Twelve Goddesses,’ but un- 
happily Mr. Law has not reprinted either 
of these, but has given us a copy of the 
edition of 1623. A surreptitious issue, as 
well as an authentic one, appeared in 1604, 
and if,as Mr. Law says, he has been 
‘‘unable to see Daniel’s small octavo” of 
1604, he should at least have given us a fac- 
simile of the edition in the British Museum. 
But there is, in fact, no excuse for Mr. Law’s 
being unable to see this original issue. It 
is to be found in the Bodleian Library, and 
an author who is able to expend so much 
time and pains on the antiquarian part of 
his reprint should have found occasion to 
make the not very irksome nor arduous pil- 
grimage to Oxford. 








Old and New Birmingham: a THistory of the 
Town and its People. By Robert K. Dent. 
(Birmingham, Houghton & Hammond.) 

Tus book is good of its kind, but it has 

hardly any claims to be called a history. No 

word in the language, not even ‘* poetry” 
itself, has at times been more degraded 
than “history,” but, for all that, we cannot 
consent that a collection of anecdotes and 
memories, however entertaining or useful, 
should go by that name. There are few 
of the great towns of England that require 

a good history more than Birmingham does, 

and when the right sort of person shall 

compile one he will have to make constant 
use of Mr. Dent’s book; and when his own 
labours are at an end ‘Old and New Bir- 








mingham’ will by no means have been 
superseded, for as a well-indexed, if not 
well-arranged, record of facts of a certain sort 
it will have a permanent value of its own. 

The medizval portion is a mere sketch ; 
the author has evidently taken but little 
pains to recover what there is to be known 
as to the earlier history of the town. Con- 
trary, however, to the habit of many local 
annalists, he is rather inclined to depreciate 
than over-estimate the past glories of the 
place he delights to honour. He tells his 
readers, for instance, that the Domesday 
survey contains ‘‘no mention of either a 
church or a priest in Birmingham,” and 
this, in his opinion, ‘quite disposes of 
Hutton’s fanciful conjecture that the build- 
ing dates as far back as Saxon times.”’ That 
it was a “‘fanciful conjecture ” that any part 
of the old church of Birmingham was built 
before the Norman conquest few will dis- 
pute, but the silence of Domesday does not 
prove it. The great survey was made for 
certain well-understood purposes—mainly 
as a basis of taxation—and there is plenty 
of evidence to show that in many cases 
where churches existed in pre-Norman times 
there is no mention of them in the Dom 
Boc. How it may have been with Birming- 
ham we cannot tell, and mere guesswork in 
history is useless and often misleading. 
Speaking, however, off-hand, we should say 
that the probabilities are on the side of the 
Birmingham folk of a thousand years ago 
being as well supplied with church accom- 
modation, according to their numbers, as 
their successors are at the present time. 
The author is evidently much more at home 
in the last and the present centuries than in 
earlier times. As a series of disjointed 
annals his compilations relating to that 
period are carefully done and will be found 
very useful. Mr. Dent, like all the rest 
of us, must have his likes and dislikes, 
political and theological, yet, while describ- 
ing the stormy scenes of the Birmingham 
riots and the Reform Bill agitation, he is 
ever on his guard, and lets drop no word 
that could offend. 

Every one who has occasion to speak of 
English politics as they were at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution must almost 
of necessity refer in some way or other to 
the Birmingham riots of 1791. There have 
been, it is true, far fouler blots on our civili- 
zation, for the rioters were not very cruel. 
Their ruffian loyalty confined itself mainly 
to arson, theft, and drunkenness, yet 
there is not any one event in our annals 
which from a certain point of view is so 
utterly disgraceful. Under the pressure of 
real or fancied wrongs it has been no very 
uncommon thing for our people to break out 
into violent crime, but it was a new sensa- 
tion for Englishmen to find that, when 
rascality had got the upper hand, and had 
broken the law in favour of what the men 
in power were pleased to consider the con- 
stitution, the magistrates and leading 
townsmen should have become either so 
dismayed as to have lost all that presence of 
mind which it becomes leaders of the people 
to have, or so softened by crimes committed 
in the right direction that they stooped to 
talk to the rioters as if they were scarcely 
criminals at all, but rather good subjects 
acting in a right direction with a somewhat 


perverse and illegal kind of loyalty. Mr. 








Dent prints some interesting documents 
relating to these outrages which we do not 
remember to have seen before. One of them 
is a kind of proclamation, issued by the 
magistrates on the evening of the third day 
in which the town had been in the possession 
of a gang of ruffians, who were bent on de- 
stroying the houses and all the property of 
every one who was a Protestant Dissenter or 
who, they fancied, had any sympathy with 
the French Revolution. It was issued, too, 
at a time when the aspect of affairs was not 
threatening only, but when numbers of 
houses had been wrecked and burned to the 
ground. It begins, 

‘‘ Friends and fellow countrymen, it is 
earnestly requested that every true friend to 
the Church of England and to the laws of his 
country, will reflect how much a continuance of 
the present proceedings must injure that church 
and that king they are intended to support,” 
and ends by recommending these criminals 
“‘to forbear immediately from all riotous and 
violent proceedings ; dispersing and returning 
peaceably to their trades and callings, as the 
only way to do credit to themselves and their 
cause.” 

Had the rioters professed another set of 
opinions much sterner measures would have 
been used, but at this distance of time it is 
difficult to picture the state of mind which 
could move men entrusted with the safety 
and welfare of the people to talk to a horde 
of drunken ruffians about ‘‘the way to do 
credit to themselves and their cause.” In 
every book or article concerning Birmingham 
it is but natural to come upon two things: 
a discourse concerning Boulton and Watt, 
and some notice of the Reform Bill and the 
agitation which preceded it. Of the former 
of these Mr. Dent has, naturally enough, 
nothing new to tell. The subject has been 
exhausted by a host of writers. It is far 
otherwise with the great popular movement 
by which the Reform Bill was carried. Had 
no such town as Birmingham ever been 
founded, it is hard not to believe that Hedon 
and Aldborough would have by this time 
ceased to send members to Parliament, and 
that the great towns would have been en- 
franchised, but these events would not, in 
all probability, have taken place so soon as 
they did, and perhaps even not at all with- 
out a violent change in the order of things. 
Birmingham was the headquarters of the 
agitation, and the careful management of 
its leaders there alone hindered a fierce 
outbreak. Of much of what took place at 
that period there is here supplied a careful 
and unprejudiced account, gathered, as it 
would appear, not from printed documents 
only, but from the lips of those who saw, 
thought, and acted during those long 
months of painful suspense when men were 
waiting to see whether the future had in 
store for them reform or revolution. All 
this part of the book is well worth reading 
by the political student. One point is 
specially worthy of notice. As the men of 
the Reform Bill time leave us one by one, 
we run a risk of seeing events in distorted 
perspective. It is not well that those who 
saved the empire at that dangerous crisis 
should any of them be forgotten or the 
honours distributed unfairly. Mr. Dent 
evidently sees what a later generation is too 
apt to forget—how much is due to the states- 
manlike qualities of Lord Grey. No his- 
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torian could possibly write of that time 
without his being a prominent figure, but 
it is easy to mistake the relative magni- 
tude of things, and in modern literature a 
distinct tendency may be noticed to permit 
that great personality to be obscured by the 
shadows of men who would have filled a far 
different place in our estimation had they 
not had him to think for them. 

The author deserves the thanks of all 
seventeenth century students for reprinting 
at length several civil war tracts, the originals 
of which are quite unattainable, and he has 
done another good work in giving woodcuts 
of several interesting old buildings which 
have now been swept away. 








Five Years in Minnesota: Sketches of Life in 
a Western State. By Maurice Farrar. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Towarps the middle of this volume Mr. 
Farrar depicts a pretty white wooden cottage, 
wherein, on the shore of an inland sea, he 
‘“‘ found long-sought rest for an overworked 
brain, time for quiet study, leisure to digest 
the reading and travel of bygone years.” 
He left the State of Minnesota, after a resi- 
lence of five years, to take his ‘‘old place 
in the ranks of literature in the busy world 
of London life.”” Elsewhere he describes 
himself as ‘‘an old paper-stainer,”” who had 
long ago arrived at the conclusion that half 
of the successful books in the world “are 
written by men who know nothing of their 
subject till they set to work to get it up.” 
Perhaps it is because Mr. Farrar has been 
five years in Minnesota that he has so little 
to tell about it which is either novel or 
interesting. Certainly he ought to have 
written a more useful book than this one, 
if he were capable of turning his personal 
knowledge and experience to proper account. 
About eighteen months ago we reviewed 
a book on Oregon by Mr. Nash, which had 
much in common with this on Minnesota, 
the writers of both being actuated with a 
desire to induce Englishmen to settle in 
what they painted as American gardens of 
Eden. Books of this class ought to be 
read with caution. They are written with 
the object of inducing their readers to act 
upon the precepts without following the 
examples of their authors. Neither Mr. 
Nash nor Mr. Farrar thought fit to settle for 
life in his earthly paradise. Mr. Farrar 
styles Minnesota, in his preface, 
** one of the most beautiful and healthy countries 
in the world, of fine agricultural capabilities, 
and with none of the drawbacks of ague and 
fever-stricken Texas, or of that Transatlantic 
Siberia—Manitoba. ” 
This eulogium would be more impressive 
if it were based upon an experience of 
the places named. There is no evidence, 
however, that Mr. Farrar has ever visited 
either Texas or Manitoba. Had he done 
so he would not have used such sweeping 
epithets about Texas. That State has been 
often over-praised, yet it is not the pesti- 
lential region that Mr. Farrar supposes. 
Its area is as great as that of five other 
large States of the Union, and the climate, 
soil, and diseases vary as greatly in different 
parts of it as they do over a region of equal 
extent in Europe. To style Manitoba a 
Transatlantic Siberia is not to disparage it 
so much as is intended. There are few 





regions of Europe better favoured as regards 
soil and climate than Siberia, and if Mani- 
toba be equal to the Russian paradise, it 
must be a desirable place of abode. Siberia 
is no paradise for the convicts who are com- 
pelled to labour there; but the Garden of 
Eden itself would not have any charms for 
the men and women who might be con- 
demned to dig for gold there. When Mr. 
Farrar describes the drawbacks of a place 
which he has visited we accept his state- 
ments with respect, but wa are unable to do 
so when he denounces places of which he 
knows nothing except the names. 

A few years ago a number of Englishmen 
went forth to found a colony in South- 
western Minnesota. This colony is called 
Fairmont, and Mr. Farrar would have 
rendered good service had he written a 
minute and detailed account of the place 
and the fortunes of its inhabitants. As it is, 
no reader of his pages will learn the facts 
which ought to serve as a warning. With 
the exception of the settlement of Eden, as 
described in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ nothing 
more discreditable than the settlement of 
Fairmont has ever occurred in the history 
of sharp practices in the United States. 
Having said that many members of the 
colony had failed, and that ‘‘ bad whiskey” 
was at the bottom of their failure, Mr. 
Farrar adds in a note that most of its 
members paid 200 per cent. too much for 
their land. These figures are far under the 
mark. Twenty-five dollars were paid in this 
country for land which could be bought on 
the spot for three and a half; moreover, 
some of the land was utterly worthless. It 
may be that Mr. Farrar has been more 
fortunate than others of his fellow country- 
men; but there is no security that English- 
men who may proceed to Southern Minne- 
sota on Mr. Farrar’s recommendation will 
have less reason to repent them of their 
ventures. Two facts are left unnoticed in 
these pages which might influence intending 
settlers. The one is that the State of Minne- 
sota has perpetrated a gross financial fraud. 
That State incurred certain liabilities which 
the citizens considered it inconvenient to dis- 
charge. A vote being taken, in 1871, on the 
question of paying or compromising the debt, 
it was resolved, by a majority of two to one, 
that there should be neither payment of the 
money due nor arbitration on the point at 
issue. The second fact is that, granting the 
agricultural capabilities of the State to be as 
remarkable as are here set forth, little room 
would be left in it for European settlers. 
The farmers in the Eastern States of North 
America are quite as desirous as the farmers 
of the United Kingdom to find more pro- 
mising homes. If they have not flocked in 
a body to Minnesota it is because that State 
does not offer attractions superior to those 
of Texas or Kansas, Colorado or Nebraska. 
Mr. Farrar states that ‘‘the climate of 
Minnesota is, perhaps, one of the most 
healthy in the world.” In proof of this 
statement he adds that ‘‘ consumptive 
patients are constantly sent there, to recover 
strength and vigour with a rapidity which 
might only be looked for among the orange 
groves of beautiful Florida.” There was a 
time when Minnesota was regarded as a 
sanatorium for the victims of consumption, 
but that time has long passed away. The 
climate of that State is no more a specific 





than that of Florida for a malady which is 
the curse of the United States. At present 
it is the fashion for United States doctors 
to send patients to Colorado whose chests 
are affected, and, as consumptive patients 
die in Colorado nearly as rapidly as in 
Minnesota or Florida, the fashion will 
speedily change. Indeed, the Territory of 
Arizona, about which little is known, has 
recently been proclaimed to be the region 
where consumptive patients will certainly 
find a cure. In saying what he does on 
this head, Mr. Farrar only repeats at 
second hand the statements which he has 
read or heard, and he does not appear to 
concern himself greatly as to the character 
of some of his information. A curious 
illustration of this occurs in the chapter 
describing a visit to the White Earth 
Reservation of the Chippewa Indians. 
This place is more than two hundred 
miles north of the city of St. Paul, and 
is not far from ‘‘ that Transatlantic Siberia 
—Manitoba.” In this northern locality 
he found “wild dates” growing. Many 
strange stories have been told about the 
capabilities of the new North-West, but 
the strangest we have yet met with is the 
assertion of Mr. Farrar that the date palm 
flourishes two hundred miles to the north of 
the capital of the State of Minnesota. Com- 
ared with this it is but a trifle to write, as 
e does, that the population of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis is about fifty-four thou- 
sand respectively. According to the census 
of 1870, the population of each was a little 
above twenty thousand, and though both 
have increased in size since then, yet, when 
President Hayes was at St. Paul in 1878, 
he said in one of his speeches that ten years 
later he hoped to see the two rival cities 
forming one large one, with a population of 
at least one hundred thousand. Mr. Farrar 
has distanced the President by giving them 
already an imaginary population of one 
hundred and eight thousand. Accuracy, 
however, is not his strong point. He 
cannot even state correctly such a simple 
matter as the amount of licence duty paid 
for carrying a. gun in this country. He 
told an engine-driver, who was also a 
veteran sportsman, that in England “a 
Government tax of three guineas a year is 
levied for the privilege of carrying a gun at 
all,’’ and he adds that this information was 
received ‘‘ with a look of incredulity.” 

It is a misfortune that so much should be 
written to mislead the emigrant, and that 
he should often go forth on an errand which 
ends in disappointment to himself and in 
gain to others. What ought to be pro- 
minently set forth is the fact that the settler 
who intends to make Minnesota his home 
can get land there for a nominal sum under 
the Homestead Act. He can get this in 
Manitoba also. After all that Mr. Farrar 
has written, he has not convinced us that 
Minnesota is presumably superior to other 
States in the new West or to the western 
provinces of Canada. 








History of the Administration of John de Witt, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland. By James 
Geddes. Vol. I., 1623-1654. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

So little is known in England, or even in 

Holland, about John de Witt that many 
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students of history will be grateful for the 
painstaking search Mr. Geddes is making 
among the archives at the Hague and other 
literary collections for details of the famous 
Grand Pensionary’s life and the circum- 
stances of his time. About De Witt him- 
self—up to his thirty-second year, at any 
rate—Mr. Geddes has found little fresh to 
say; but he has collected an abundance of 
interesting and important material in illus- 
tration of the political movements of Holland 
and its relations with England and other 
countries, and his work, if it threatens to 
be inordinately long, promises, when com- 
plete, to be a very serviceable contribution 
to seventeenth century history. This first 
volume leads us only to the threshold of 
De Witt’s public life. How many other 
volumes Mr. Geddes will require for his 
exhaustive narrative of his somewhat un- 
heroic hero’s career during the eighteen 
years in which he not only was the most 
powerful man in Holland, but also exerted 
vast influence on European politics, it would 
not be safe to guess. The thoroughness 
with which the work has been begun and 
« the literary skill exhibited in it are to be 
commended; but there is danger of its 
assuming proportions which will deter all 
but the most indefatigable students from 
exploring it. Prof. Masson’s six volumes 
about the sixty-six years of Milton’s life and 
its surroundings can be read carefully with 
both pleasure and advantage, but four or 
five volumes about De Witt and his exploits 
will overtax the energies of most English 
readers. 

John de Witt, destined to be a greater 
man than his elder and also famous brother 
Cornelius, was born at Dordrecht in 1623. 
During the years in which he was at school, 
travelling about in France and England, 
aad beginning to practise as an advocate in 
the Hague, his father was taking his share 
in local politics, and ultimately, as one of 
the deputies for Holland in the States- 
General, boldly resisting the tyrannical pro- 
jects of the Orange family and its English 
allies. Before he died in 1647, Prince 
Frederick Henry, son of the great William 
of Orange, had been for many years assail- 
ing the national liberties that William had 
fought for, and hoped to render permanent ; 
and matters were worse under his son 
William II., who was married to Mary, 
daughter of our Charles I., and to 
whom his brothers-in-law, Charles and 
James, came for protection after the be- 
heading of their father. The young Stadt- 
holder and his wife were the zealous par- 
tisans of the exiled princes, and anxious so 
to manage the Dutch provinces as to aggran- 
dize themselves and at the same time to 
assist the English Royalists. ‘‘ It was a fact 
cern to every one in the Hague,” says Mr. 

eddes, 

“that the States-General was a packed body, 
filled with the prince’s creatures, and ready at 
a moment’s call to sacrifice the people’s interests 
to the vanity of the family. One of the first 
political lessons De Witt learned must have been 
to see into the aims of the house of Orange in 
this English business, and into the unhealthy 


sycophancy and self-officiousness of the States- 
neral,” 


One of the few patriots in this crumbling 
republic was De Witt’s father. It was, of 
course, only a spurious republic at best. 





The mass of the Dutch people had no poli- 
tical power at all. That was altogether 
usurped, as it had been from the first, by the 
wealthy burghers, who possessed absolute 
authority, weakened only when they quar- 
relled too much with one another, in each 
city and town, and in each of the provinces 
in which the cities and towns were aggre- 
gated. Nothing but the necessity of co- 
hesion among the provinces in order to 
oppose foreign aggression, and the jealousies 
and rivalries between each of those pro- 
vinces, and between haughty and powerful 
Holland and all the other six, kept the 
nation together, and gave to the States- 
General whatever strength it possessed. It 
would seem that matters were quite ripe for 
the swallowing up of all these oligarchies 
within oligarchies, and oligarchies struggling 
against oligarchies, when the De Witts came 
to the front, not as champions of liberty, 
but as enemies of Orange tyranny and pro- 
moters of a rather better sort of national 
unity than the house of Orange was schem- 
ing to bring about. 

Their patriotism was greatly helped by 
the unlooked-for death of William II. 
in October, 1650, a week before the 
birth of his son, the future William III. 
of England. In the previous July the 
elder De Witt had been imprisoned for 
his contumacious attitude in the States- 
General; and, though he was soon after- 
wards released, it was only on condition 
that he should never again take any poli- 
tical office in the country. No such condi- 
tion, however, was imposed on his son. 
Young De Witt had already made his 
mark, and the prosecution of his father 
seems to have led to his being elected Pen- 
sionary of Dordrecht, in the States of Hol- 
land. In that capacity he sat also in the 
States-General, and there his remarkable 
abilities soon made him the master of his 
grey-bearded colleagues. Old Jacob Cats— 
‘Father Cats, as a loving posterity is to 
name him for evermore,” says Mr. Geddes— 
was then Grand Pensionary; but De Witt 
acted for him during his absence and even 
in his presence, and, when the post was 
formally vacant in 16538, he was chosen to 
fill it, in spite of his youth. Until he was 
assassinated in 1672, he held the office, 
ruled the Dutch provinces with a strong 
hand, secured the internal prosperity of the 
country, and made it honoured and feared 
abroad, and, what is most interesting to 
Englishmen, saw to the proper educa- 
tion of the young Prince of Orange, who 
was to become King of England. His rule 
was rough; he scrupled at no treachery or 
fraud that was likely to serve his purpose ; 
he was, as Mr. Geddes admits, ‘‘ in no sense 
a hero,” and he did not live in ‘a heroic 
period”’; but he made Holland once more, 
during the brief period of his authority, 
great and powerful. His career is worth 
studying. Mr. Geddes does well in com- 
paring him with Cromwell, though acknow- 
ledging that he “‘stood altogether on a lower 
plane than Cromwell.” 

The chief portion of this first volume is 
made up of a detailed rehearsal of De 
Witt’s dealings with Cromwell, and of the 
incidents and outcome of the first Anglo- 
Dutch war, between 1652 and 1654, and 
his narrative furnishes an interesting and 
valuable by-chapter in English history. 








From the Dutch archives Mr. Geddes is able 
to quote speeches and letters by the Pro- 
tector of which Mr. Carlyle had no know- 
ledge, and to explain some important 
aspects of English policy about which all 
previous historians have been ignorant or 
not sufficiently informed. But to these sub- 
jects we hope that the speedy publication 
of Mr. Geddes’s forthcoming volumes may 
enable us to refer more fully. 








RECENT VERSE. 


A Life’s Idylls, and other Poems. By Hugh 
Conway. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Songs in Exile, and other Poems. By H. E. 


Clarke. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 

The Truce of God, and other Poems. By William 

Stevens. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Wet Days. ByaFarmer. (Same publishers.) 
Whin-Bloom. By Robina F. Hardy. (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo & Co.) 
Ave. By Meta Orred. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Ir may almost be said of England in the present 
day, as Caliban said of Prospero’s island,— 
The isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears, and sometime voices 

That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again. 

To insist too strongly on the application to the 
more cultivated section of modern versifiers of 
the latter section of the foregoing lines would 
savour of unkindness. Still, the noises of which 
this isle is full are apt, when too long attention 
is paid to them, to cause weariness if not sleep, 
and, from a standpoint even mildly utilitarian, 
there is not the slightest need of them. The 
plea, moreover, 

I do but sing because I must 

And pipe but:as the linnets sing, 
is too often repeated, and has, in the case of 
minor minstrels, lost its power. 

Mr. Hugh Conway has freshness, delicacy, 
and taste enough to command a hearing if there 
were any public to which to appeal. He feels 
like most men with cultivated tastes and kind 
sympathies feel, and he puts his impressions 
into verses rather more tuneful than the majority 
of those who come into that category can write. 
In language that is melodious and agreeable he 
tells how he saw a ‘‘ bonny lass,” and how from 
that moment he 

knew what lacked the rose 
To make its perfume sweet, 
What note was wanting in the song 
To make the charm complete ; 
Love touched the strings, and with the earth 
My heart one measure beat. 
Long hours that night I watched the moon 
Speed o’er the starry plain ; 
Then slept, because my heart in dreams 
Her image might retain ; 
And sleeping, said, ‘‘ To-morrow come, 
When we may meet again.” 
The love which “‘ brightens the world” for him 
is next described, and after that a wedding in 
an old grey church, over which the ivy trails 
and on whose mouldering ledges the lichen lies. 
The home of a worker which the presence of a 
loved one brightens, the birth of a firstborn, the 
work that gains the day’s subsistence, the death 
of the wife, and the kind of consolation that 
after long years attends the widower, are all 
hymned. After these poems, described as ‘fA 
Life’s Idylls,” come poems on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, which are equally pleasant and, in a sense, 


successful. Some of the songs are suitable to 
music. There are few traces of conscious imita- 


tion, though ‘Dead by the Way’ could never 
have been written but for the ‘Triumph of 
Time’; nor would ‘Matched’ probably have 
been hit upon but for ‘Stage Love’ and other 
poems from the same volume. We bring no 
charge of plagiarism, and merely declare that the 
poems are echoes. That the author has a mis- 
giving that his verse has not power to arrest the 
world and make men listen is shown in his 
singularly modest dedication. One or two of 
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the ‘* Latter Day Songs” are happy in their way. 
There are many who would be willing to repeat 
the concluding stanza of a poem written in 
answer to Mr. Mallock’s query, “ Is life worth 
living ?”— 
A sad reply the thinkers find 
To this sad thought of latter days— 
Dark thunder-clouds are charged ; behind, 
By few unseen, the lightning plays. 
Is life worth living? Holds it less 
Of pain than joy? We answer, so:— 
** As God in mercy made it—Yes ; 
As doctrine reads God’s mercy—No.” 
Mr. Conway writes at times almost well enough 
to force himself above the level of cultivated 
versifiers, but his flight is not sustained, and 
his place is with them. 

In place of Mr. Conway’s few dedicatory words 
Mr. Clarke ushers in with a well-known sonnet 
of Drummond of Hawthornden his ‘Songs in 
Exile.’ The last two lines of this constitute the 
apology for his appearance :— 

Know what I list, this all can not me move, 
But that, alas, I both must write and love. 
In these poems, as in the preceding volume, 
the influence of Mr. Swinburne is constantly 
apparent, though there is little direct imitation. 
Previous to the appearance of Mr. Swinburne 
such essays in metre as are attempted would 
never have been made, and such lines as 
Life making mirth of the years 
That tread it to death in the dust, 
and scores of others we could quote, would never 
have seen the light. Occasionally Mr. Clarke 
shows the influence of earlier poets. Milton’s 
matchless lines, 
Were it not better done as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair ? 
are terribly vulgarized— 
Lo, Amaryllis hath a swelling breast, 
And see the sunshine on Newra’s head. 
It requires a different touch from Mr. Clarke’s 
to describe physical beauty in the manner that 
suggests more than it dares depict. If Milton 
is too great an authority to be cited, let Mr. 
Clarke learn from M. Hugo that 
Le corset de Denise 
Vaut la ceinture de Vénus. 
The worst sign in ‘Songs in Exile’ is that they 
are best when the writer is in his most imitative 
mood. The tricks of verse of our younger poets 
are fairly caught. In the stronger flights the 
extravagances of the spasmodic school are out 
done, and we find such stanzas as 
Between the rifted clouds the red 
Moon flamed, and seemed to flee, 
Plunged thro’ the inky sky in dread ;— 
And the white sea 
To its mad queen cried, 
And the storm replied 
With a shout of maniac glee. 

In blank verse which is correct and fairly 
nervous Mr. Stevens treats of legends of saintly 
heroism and other themes capable of a religious 
application. In the descriptions of the sports in 
the arena, of Luther at the Wartburg, and other 
similar subjects he is fairly happy. <A few 
rhymed poems are less successful than those in 
blank verse. Of the contents of his volume a 
portion has appeared in the Leisure Hour and 
Sunday at Home. 

‘ Wet Days’ is the title bestowed by a farmer 
upon the verses which, for the reason that he is 
always occupied on fine days, he writes on wet. 
Not having tested the effects of verse-making 
under circumstances thus depressing we are un- 
able to judge how much consolation ‘‘ A Farmer” 
may have obtained from his self-imposed labours. 
We can state, however, from experience that 
the ennwi of days such as he selects for the 
manufacture of verses is not solaced by their 
perusal when they are made. On commonplace 
themes ‘‘A Farmer” pours forth a flood of 
commonplace rhymes. These are correct as a 
rule and are free from any shadow of offence. 
Now and again a dubious rhyme, such as 
“* ruffle” and “‘ offal,” which would not be likely 
to have suggested itself to any one with a less 
intimate knowledge of beeves, is encountered. 
As a rule, however, the verses in which ‘ A 
Farmer” describes his impressions concerning the 





sermons to which he has listened, or the thoughts 
aroused in him by the contemplation of chrys- 
anthemums or forget-me-nots or by the death 
of Mary Jones, are justlyrhymed and successfully 
cadenced. A poem entitled ‘Death’s Choice’ 
recalls ‘ Le Désespéré’ of Henri Murger. 

Some of the poems now collected under the 
title of ‘ Whin-Bloom’ were sieeping ‘‘in various 
magazines and periodicals.” It seems a pity to 
disturb their repose. The employment of the 
Scotch dialect gives a few of the verses a chance 
of attracting attention. A Northern reader 
may be moved by patriotism, a Southern is 
likely to find a kind of stimulus in hearing of 
“* feckless loons,” ‘‘ hirplen feet,” and so forth, 
if it is no more than that which comes from the 
necessity of referring to his Jamieson. Neither 
patriotism nor any other cause, however, in- 
cluding piety, will induce any reader to turn 
twice to the majority of the verses. 

That the feeling which animates ‘Ave’ is 
genuine can hardly be doubted. This, how- 
ever (allowing for a little fancy somewhat the 
worse for wear), is all that can be said in its 
favour. With what painful difficulty the writer 
expresses herself may be seen from the opening 
lines of the ‘‘ Prelude ”:— 

Go then in peace, soul blesséd and beloved ! 

Pass thro’ the shadowed ogg | of my life 

‘And leave the portals shaken. Thus removed 

Th’ erst unfelt signet of God’s silence, rife 

With death and separation, I who stood 

In dreamy peace unwitting change in love, 

Call piercingly upon the solitude ; 

Stretch straining arms around, below, above, 

And stagger in the loneness, Never more 

Can I reclose those portals as before 

And hold thee in the silence, for the light 

Struck piercing love’s sweet darkness, as bedight 

With glist’ning vesture, thou didst gently move 

God’s signet from Life’s portals’ sealéd groove, 

And left them shaken—so that e’en to me 

Might come a taint reflection as they clove, 

And I might learn by purer light to see 

The whole of Love’s vast meaning perfectly. 
Though not free from the influence of other 
minds, the present writer makes now and then 
a desperate attempt at originality. It may 
safely be affirmed that nothing like the following 
description of the west wind has ever before 
been written :— 

And most this comes to me 

When buds are bursting, and the wild west wind 

Sways up and down, with pressing mystery, 

Like some soft furry thing with human mind. 
The metaphor with which it closes will scarcely 
become one of those stock poetic ornaments 
which, after a term of use, are left the undis- 
puted property of poetasters. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Pror. Moytacu Burrows’s Imperial Eng- 
land (Cassell & Co.) is published behind its time. 
A few months, or even afew weeks, ago such 
an energetic contribution to the literature of 
“¢ Jingoism” would have been welcomed by 
many who, now that the nation has condemned 
the foreign policy they supported, are not likely 
to regard it with so much favour ; and though 
Mr. Burrows claims for his book the merit of 
impartiality and the elevation of its matter and 
manner ‘‘above mere party watchwords,” its 
only value, if it has any, consists in its efficacy 
as a polemical pamphlet. Two essays, reprinted 
from the Quarterly Review, which would have 
been more appropriately given as prefaces, ap- 
pear as appendices, but the substance of the 
work is a prolonged panegyric of the foreign 
policy of George LII., who was, in Mr. Burrows’s 
estimation, ‘‘ as true a patriot as Alfred the 
Great, Edward I., or Queen Elizabeth.” 
Nothing that this great king did or sanctioned 
is allowed to have been faulty in any respect ; 
nothing of which he disapproved can be at all 
tolerated by Mr. Burrows. Our author sees the 
germs of the imperial greatness of England in 
the characteristics of its Anglo-Saxon colonists 
and in the readiness with which they accepted 
Christianity. He finds everything to have been 
good and beautiful in the progress of the race 
during a dozen centuries or so. But, in his 
opinion, the glory of the nation did not cul- 





minate until the heaven-sent George III. ap- 
peared, and was aided by such lieutenants as 
the two Pitts and Burke, Cornwallis, Canning, 
and Wellington. Since then the sacred du 
devolving upon all ‘‘ sovereigns and statesmen ” 
has been to observe, as far as possible, the tra- 
ditions of a hundred years ago. That this should 
have lately been done, up to about the time when 
his book was sent to the press, is with the Oxford 
professor matter for devout rejoicing. He does 
not specifically refer to the Afghan or the Zulu 
wars ; but his triumphant allusions to them are 
quite intelligible in passages in which he almost 
loses himself in rhetorical exultation over ‘‘ the 
existence and omnipresence of the British 
Empire” in India and Africa as well as all 
other parts of the world. ‘‘ What,” he exclaims, 
“are the faults of colonists, the errors of the 
mother country, the wars of frontier, the 
transient storms which from time to time 
darken the skies, when we contemplate the 
grand result?” He admits that occasionally 
there have been what captious critics may 
call crimes in our colonial aggrandizement, and 
that sometimes its promoters have had to 
“‘sow in tears”; ‘‘ but,’ he asks, “is it a 
dream, is it a wild vision, or is it not already 
beginning to be an accomplished fact, that the 
imperial race shall ‘ reap in joy’?” 

Mr. Poste has translated and: annotated, and 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish, The Skies and 
Weather Forecasts of Aratus. ‘‘A little observa- 
tion of the nightly skies,” says the preface to 
this pretty volume, ‘‘ inspired a curiosity to see 
what an ancient poet, now seldom read, had to 
say on the subject ; and a moderate amount of 
pleasure having been derived from the perusal, 
the thought occurred that other students of 
astronomy or meteorology, to whom Aratus in 
his Greek garb was inaccessible, might feel the 
same curiosity. Hence the following transla- 
tion.” This quotation, to those who read the 
book, may recall another from a more familiar 
work. ‘*‘In hasty notes to intimate acquaint- 
ance,’ said Mr. Peter Magnus, ‘I sometimes 
sign myself ‘‘ Afternoon.” It amuses my friends 
very much, Mr. Pickwick.’ ‘It is calculated 
to afford them the highest gratification, I should 
conceive,’ said Mr. Pickwick, rather envying 
the ease with which Mr. Magnus’s friends were 
entertained.” For those who love to correct 
obscure astronomical errors, or to ponder useless 
weather saws, or to verify the quotations im 
Virgil’s ‘ Georgics,’ Mr. Poste has provided the 
same solemn satisfaction as he himself received, 
but those who care for none of these things will 
do well to avoid his book. A summary of the 
contents will more emphatically enforce this 
caution. The first poem, the ‘Skies’ of Mr. 
Poste, or Pacvopeva of the original, is a descrip- 
tion of the various constellations, with explana- 
tions of their apparent motions, and observations 
on their use in determining times and seasons. 
It is not the fault of Aratus, indeed, that in 
his day many constellations now familiar were 
not named, or that his observations were made 
in lat. 41°, and at a time when the sun, at the 
vernal equinox, was in Aries, instead of, as 
now, in Pisces; but it is his fault that he 
chose to write in verse, that his descriptions 
are not exact, and his observations not always 
correct either for the time or the place in 
which he wrote. The truth is that he does not 
represent the astronomy of his epoch; even 
Cicero called him ‘‘ homo ignarus philosophize ” 
(‘De Or.,’ i. 16); and defects such as we have 
pointed out, while they enormously increase 
the difficulty of his work, deprive it even of 
historical interest. The second poem, the 
Avoonpeia, or ‘ Weather Forecasts,’ is read by 
the translator as continuous with the first, ac- 
cording to long usage sanctioned by the fact 
that meteorology among the ancients was never 
dissociated from astronomy. Here, also, Aratus 
does not fairly represent his authorities, for he 
omits the law stated by Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, and true for Greece as for England, 
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that winds veer for fair weather, but back for 
fresh disturbances. In place of this admirable 
rule we get, with two or three maxims gene- 
rally or locally true, a host of absurdly precise 
prophecies derived from the phases of the moon, 
the accidental distribution of clouds, the be- 
haviour of various animals and plants, of fires 
and torches. ‘* Why,” says our poet,—_ 
Why try to enumerate 

The warnings given to mortals? Squalid ashes 
Clotting where they fall tell of coming snow ; 
The lamps tell of snow when a circlet of spots, 
Minute as millet seeds, surrounds the blazing wick ; 
Live embers tell of hail, when bright 
Their outer surface, but in their centre seems 
Fine lurid mist of inward smouldering fire. 
This extract may excite some curiosity as to the 
style of the translation. The reader will be in- 
clined, indeed, to look upon this as a joke, and 
to imagine a suppressed smile on Mr. Poste’s 
countenance when he says, in the preface, that 
at starting he intended a prose translation only. 
The verse is certainly the blankest possible, 
the lines varying from two to nine or more feet 
in length. The following passage is not at all 
exceptional :— 
The visual ray that shoots from earth to the utmost sky 
Multiplied six times measures its circumference; each equal 

sixth 
Is the range o’er which extend two constellations. 
The Circle of the Zodiac is its name. 


It is not difficult by this mode to turn 1,154 
lines of Greek into 1,152 of English. There is 
one thing only in the whole book that we hope 
to remember or ever be reminded of, viz., that 
in Eur., ‘ Rhesus,’ 528, we should read Bora 
(Doric for Bowrov) instead of zpara. This 
pretty emendation is concealed behind sixty-two 
almost impenetrable pages. 

Spatn is such an excellent subject for a 
popular book of illustrated travels that it is 
disappointing to find the woodcuts in Spanien 
in Schilderungen von T. Simons, illustrirt von 
Prof. A. Wagner, which Messrs. Triibner send 
us, so very bad. The parts as yet published 
cannot for a moment be compared with the 


‘Picturesque Europe’ of Messrs. Cassell, or 
the ‘Rome’ of Messrs. Hachette and Francis 
Wey. 

Messrs. WarneE & Co. have done a service 
by including in their popular series, ‘‘ The 


Chandos Classics,” the Spanish Novelists and 
German Novelists of Thomas Roscoe.—Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. have sent us their ever 
welcome English Catalogue of Books. 

WE have received the first part of the cata- 
logue of books belonging to the library of the 
German Oriental Society. The second part will 
contain the description of the manuscripts. 


WE have on our table The ‘‘ Duplex” Series: 
No. I. German Reader, Part I., by A. De Ratti, 
(Simpkin),—German Declensions, with Exercises, 
by E. Lorenzen (Hamburg, C. Boysen),—A Key 
to Greek Terminations, by J. Edgar (Cornish),— 
Chemistry of Agriculture, by R. W. E. Macivor 
(Melbourne, Stillwell & Co.),—The Field Natu- 
ralist’s Handbook, by the Rev. J. G. Wood and 
T. Wood (Cassell),—Papers for the Times, 
Part XV. (E. W. Allen),—The Construction of 
Large Tunnel Shafts, by J. H. W. Buck (Lock- 
wood),—Silver in its Relation to Industry and 
Trade, by W. Brown (Montreal, Lovell Printing 
and Publishing Company),— Annual Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency of the United States 
(Triibner),—The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter for the 
Year 1879 (Tonic Sol-fa Agency),—The Influ- 
ence of Joy upon the Workman and his Work, by 
H. B. Hewetson (Sonnenschein & Allen),—Life 
and Work, Vol. I. (Edinburgh, Douglas),— 
House and Home, Vol. II. (Office of ‘House 
and Home’),—New Bulgaria, by J. L. Farley 
(Newman & Co.),—Recollections of Workhouse 
Visiting and Management, by L. Twining 
(C. Kegan Paul),—Pilgrimages in the Peak, 
by E. Bradbury (Buxton, J. ©. Bates),—The 
Battle of Senlac: Poems, by J. M. Ashley 
(S. Tinsley),—The Weed: a Poem, by ©. W. 
Palmer (C. Kegan Paul),—Bright Thoughts 
for the Morning (Gardner),— Holy Scripture: 





Temperance and Total Abstinence, by W. B. 
Hopkins (Gardner),—A Short and Simple Cate- 
chism of Old Testament History, by the Rev. E. 
Greenhow (Houlston & Sons),—Friederike Brion, 
by Dr. A. Bielschowsky (Breslau, E. Franck),— 
Abbondio Sangiorgio Commemorazione, by B. E. 
Maineri (Milan, F. Menozzi),—Der <Accu- 
sativ im Veda, by C. Gaedicke (Low),—Histoire 
du Peuple de Genéve, by A. Roget (Geneva, 
J. Jullien),— Etudes sur la Religion des Soubbas 
ou Sabéens, by M. N. Siouffi (Triibner),—and 
La Prussie et la France, by A. Legrelle (Paris, 
A. Cotillon). Among New Editions we have 
Sonnets and Songs, by E. Pfeiffer (C. Kegan 
Paul),—Lebanon Leaves, by E. Palmer (Pal- 
mer),—and The Book of Job, by J. M. Rodwell 
(F. Norgate). Also the following Pamphlets : 
The Passion of our Lord, by the Rev. J. A. 
Atkinson (Manchester, J. Heywood),—Some 
Weeks of Rustication in the Hartz Mowntains 
and Ascent of the Mysterious Brocken, by F. 
Schenck (Simpkin),—Land Laws and their Re- 
sults, at Home and Abroad, by W. Saunders 
(The Central News),—Land Law Reform in 
England, by G. O. Morgan (Chapman & Hall), 
—Wealth or Weal? (Low),—Liberalism v. Im- 
perialism; and Parliament and the People, by 
C. Anthony, jun. (The National Press Agency, 
Limited),—and The Silver Controversy, by R. 
Montgomery (Manchester, J. Heywood). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology. 

Christlieb’s (T.) Protestant Foreign Missions, their Present 
State, translated by D. B. Croomb, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Coghlan’s (J. C.) The Modern Pharisee, and other Sermons, 
edited, with Biographical Sketch, by H. H. Dickinson, 
er. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, edited by W. Smith, 
D.C.L., and 8. Cheetham, Vol. 2, 8vo. 42/ cl. 

Godet’s (F.) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, translated by Rev. A. Cusin, Vol. 1, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Hagenbach’s (Dr. K. R.) History of Christian Doctrine, 
with an Introduction by E. H. Plumptre, Vol. 1, 10/6 cl. 

Legge’s (J.) The Religions of China, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Maurice’s (F. D.) The Prayer Book considered especially in 
Reference to the Romish System and the Lord’s Prayer, 
cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Raleigh's (A.) Book of Esther, its Practical Lessons and 
Dramatic Scenes, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Fine Art. 

Flaxman (John), Compositions of, being Designs in Illustra- 
tion of the Iliad of Homer, 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Great Artists: Horace Vernet and Paul Delaroche, by J. R. 
Rees, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Haden (Francis Seymour), a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Etched Work of, by Sir W. R. Drake, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Allaooddeen, a Tragedy, and other Poems, by the Author 
of ‘Constance,’ cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hake’s (T. G.) Maiden Ecstasy, small 4to. 8/ cl. 

Watson’s (W.) The Prince’s Quest, and other Poems, 5/ cl. 

Music, 

Hueffer’s (F.) Musical Studies, a Series of Contributions, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Deak (Francis), Hungarian Statesman, a Memoir, with Pre- 
face by M. E. G. Duff, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

L’Estrange’s (Rev. A. G.) The Village of Palaces; or, Chro- 
nicles of Chelsea, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Rigby’s (Dr.) Letters from France, &c.,in 1789, Edited by 
his Daughter, Lady Eastlake, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Sibthorp (Richard Waldo), a Biography, told chiefly in his 
own Correspondence, by Rev. J. Fowler, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Solly’s (E.) An Index of Hereditary English, Scottish, and 

Irish Titles of Honour, sm. 4to. 10/6 cl. 
Walpole’s (8.) History of England, Vol. III., 8vo, 18/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 

Crawfurd’s (O.) Portugal Oid and New, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Prichard’s (H. M.) Friends and Foes in the Transkei, an 
Englishwoman’s Experiences during the Cape Frontier 
War of 1877-8, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Tourist’s Guide to Devonshire, South and North, by R. N. 
Worth, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Philology. 

Dunbar’s (H.) Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and 
Hymns of Homer, 4to. 21/ cl. 

Keane’s (A. H.) Monograph on the Relations of the Indo- 
Chinese and Inter-Oceanic Races and Languages, 8vo. 2/ 

Science, 

Allan’s (Wm.) Shipowner’s and Engineer’s Guide to the 
Marine Engine, 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Baikie’s (E. Simpson) International Dictionary for 
Naturalists and Sportsmen, in English, French, and 
German, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Clarke’s (B.) A New Arrangement of the Classes of Zoology, 
4to. 4/6 cl. 

Corfield’s (W. H.) Health, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Macnamara’s (F. N.) Climate and Medical Topography in 
their Relation to the Disease-Distribution of the 
Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan Districts of British 
India, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Mathematical Formule for the Use of Candidates preparing 
for the Army, Civil Service, University, and other Ex- 
aminations, Edited by R. M. Milburn, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 





Murby’s Science Series: Principles of Agriculture, by A. 
Carey, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Simpson's (A. R.) Contributions to Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Anthony’s (C., jun.) Popular Sovereignty, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Colquhoun’s (Sir J.) The Invalid’s Year- k, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Firth’s (Mrs. J. F. B.) Kind Hearts, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Gaume’s (M.) The Catechism of Perseverance, Vol. 2, 7/6 cl. 

Hoey’s (Mrs. C.) A Golden Sorrow, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hope’s (Lady) Touches of Real Life, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

London Library (The), First Quarterly Volume, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Report of the First Annual Meeting of the Index Society, 
with Four Appendices, small 4to. 10/6 cl. 

Woolsey’s (T. D.) Communism and Socialism in their His- 
tory and Theory, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 








MILTON NOTES: COUSIN BLACKBOROW 
OR BLACKBOROUGH. 
32, St. George’s Square, 8.W., April 17, 1880. 

Ir was at the house of cousin Blackborough 
in the City that the reconciliation of John 
Milton with his first wife, Mary Powell, took 
place. Who was cousin Blackborough ? 

Upon this I can throw some light from a 
courteous communication of Mr. H. W. King, 
of Leigh Hill, Essex, who has placed his mate- 
rials at my disposal, as bearing on my com- 
munication to the Atheneum. From this I 
conclude that this cousin was Hester Jeffrey, 
who married a Mr. Blackborow, by whom she 
had children, also settled in London. This 
appears from the undated will, found by Mr. 
King, of John Jeffrey, of Maldon, in the county 
of Essex, in which John and Christopher 
Milton are mentioned as his cousins. This 
circumstance had not struck Mr. King until his. 
attention was called to it by the Athenewm. 

John Jeffrey is described as a gentleman, and 
his will was proved by a decree of court on the 
21st of September, 1657. In his will he says, 
‘‘ Appoint my sister, Hester Blackborow, sole 
executrix. My lands, ten’ts, and appurt’s in 
East Hanningtield [co. Essex] to my nephew, 
Abraham Blackborow, of London, leatherseller, 
and his heirs. Said Abraham to pay his mother, 
Hester Blackborow, widow, 201. yearly for life, 
and his dau'r, Sarah Blackborow, by his first 
wife, 2501., at the age of eighteen. To my 
sister Blackborow’s three daughters, Hester, 
Joane, and Jane, each 1001. ; to Joane’s husband, 
Taylor, the 50/. he owes me. To my sister’s 
eldest son, W™ Blackborow, 501.” 

Then come the interesting bequests: ‘‘ To 
Mr. William Gardiner, with whom I lately 
sojourned, cousins John and Christopher Milton, 
sister Harris and daughter, Judith Vernon [a 
relative of his late wife], cousin John Cornelius 
and his sister, Elizabeth Stratford, each 20s. for 
rings.” He mentions his cousin Christopher 
Harris and Sarah Stratford, to whom, if alive, 
Bl. each. He gave legacies to three Essex 
ministers, well-known Puritans, and to the poor 
of East Hanningfield, Little Burstead, and 
Tollesbury (Essex), to each parish 20s. The 
will was proved by ‘‘ Hester Blackborow, sister 
and sole executrix.” 

John Jeffrey was buried at All Saints’, Maldon, 
with a Latin inscription and these arms: Az., 
a fret or, on a chief of the last a lion passant of 
the first. The crest is broken off. These arms 
are, therefore, those granted to the Jeffreys, 
and probably used by the elder and younger 
Milton. 

Who was John Jeffrey? Had he been a 
brother of Paul, then he would have spoken of 
the Miltons as his nephews and not as his 
cousins, and instead of ‘‘cousin” Blackborow 
we should have heard of ‘‘aunt” Blackborow. 

His relationship may very fairly be fixed as 
that of son to a brother of Paul Jeffery, who 
might have been also a wealthy tradesman, and 
retired to Essex. (There was a Jeffery at Graves- 
end worth looking after.) My belief still is 
that the Jefferys were Oxfordshire, and that 
Mary Powell in going to Hester Blackborow 
went in that Oxfordshire connexion. 

John Jeffrey married Sarah, second daughter 
of John Butler, Esq. , of Thoby Priory, and widow 
of William Vernon, of Little Bileigh, whose 
relative John was a Turkey merchant, on whose 
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tomb it is commemorated that he had brought 
from Smyrna many valuable MSS. John Jeffrey 
lived in this house of the Vernons. Sarah 
Jeffrey died August 9th, 1638, and has a mural 
monument with an English inscription, and the 
arms of Jeffery or Jeffrey impaling Butler. 

Mr. King’s transcript of John Jeftfrey’s in- 
scription is :— 

‘*Lector, siste pedem, ne premas urnam 
Johannis Jeffrey, Generosi, qui fuit amicum [?] 
presidium, et familiz dulce decus antique. 
Nullos reliquit filios, filiabus claruit duabus, viz. 
Facilitate morum et intemerita [?] fide. His 
nomen suum celebre fortiore fulget jubare 
quam fama nepotum. 

... (Anno D’ni 1657 
Obiit } ‘anno ZEtat. 72.” 

Margaret Jeffery, the wife of Wm. Truelove, 
as found by Col. Chester, was naturally in 
Essex, staying with relatives, at the time of her 
marriage. Hype CLARKE. 








THE PRIMITIVE VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 
Castelnau, Barnes, 8.W. 

In June, 1878, I had the honour of addressing 
to the Society of Antiquaries, through Mr. 
Thoms, a letter setting forth some researches 
I had made on the above subject. The plan 
I pursued was to take the Reports of the 
Municipal Corporations Commission of 1835, 
and trace out from the tenures of corpora- 
tion property there given the remarkable 
parallels to the landholding of the primitive 
village community. And I expressed a strong 
belief that further resedrch would make it still 
clearer that the “survivals” of the primitive 
custom existing in 1835, in a fragmentary 
condition, would be found to be more complete 
the earlier the descriptions of them. This 
belief has been exemplified in the instance of 
Malmesbury, and the subject is important 
enough for me to ask permission to state the 
result of my rescarches here. 

The Report of the Commissioners in 1835 
states as follows :—The property of the corpora- 
tion consists of about 516 acres of land, divided 
among the entire body in the following propor- 
tion: 280 commoners, about 1 acre each; 48 
landholders, about 1 acre each; 24 assistants, 
about 2 acres each; the alderman and eleven 
senior capital burgesses, 140 acres between 
them (see ‘ Report,’ vol. i. p. 77). Now this 
does not appear to give us much beyond 
the fact that every member of the corpora- 
tion, like every member of the primitive 
village community, possesses a holding in the 
lands. This is, of course, important, but it does 
not go far enough for the purposes of com- 
parative politics. Turning, however, to the 
recently issued Minutes of Evidence of the 
Municipal Corporations Commission, 1880, we 
find important modifications of, and still more 
important additions to, the evidence supplied in 
1835. This information I summarize as follows, 
the reference figures being the number of ques- 
tion and answer. 

1. The village tenement, which gives in 
primitive times the right to land allotments in 
the common lands, is represented by thirty-nine 
properties, which belong to the alderman and 
capital burgesses (5487-5500). 

2. The allotment of lands.—No one can hold 
land unless he be a freeman of the borough 
either by right of birth or marriage (5415). 
This enables them to take up their right asa 
commoner (5420), and they take common as 
a vacancy occurs. The commoners then succeed 
by rotation to a vacant acre held by the land- 
holders. The mode of succession to this higher 
body is regulated by an intricate but well- 
defined custom. This portion of the common 
is divided into six ‘‘ hundreds,” each hundred 
part having a particular name (5433-6). The 


commoner draws lots upon one or more of these 
and enters himself as a can- 


” 


six ‘‘ hundreds, 








didate for vacancies as they arise (5441). The 
next grade is that of assistant burgess. To 
become a member of this grade the candidate 
must first give a “‘ seeking feast” to the body 
of twenty-four (6293), and then take up his 
allotment upon the death of a present holder. 
Then from the assistant burgesses are elected 
the capital burgesses, who have each a burgess 
part in the lands of the borough (5470). 

Now this remarkably intricate custom has 
many features common to the primitive agri- 
cultural holding. The village tenements, the 
arable allotments, the common pasture, are all 
features that do not belong to modern times. 
Rotation by death or seniority replaces the 
annual allotment of primitive times. And this 
slight deviation is quite capable of historical 
explanation (see Laveleye’s ‘Primitive Property,’ 
p- 93). But now, to go back beyond 1835, let 
me quote the following curious account from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine :— 

‘Being to mention Malmesbury often in the 
ensuing narration, I have thought it not unfit, to 
say something of the policy of that auntient Cor- 
poration, which by the justice and clemency and 
liberality of former kings, hath not only retained 
its auntient forme of Government, but hath been 
inriched with great quantitys of land, which are 
disposed amongst the Freemen and Guildeners, 
by very just and prudent methods. The Borrow 
of Malmesbury is situated in two parishes, that 
of Malmesbury properly, and that of Westport. 
The Commoners and Guildeners of Malmesbury 
are divided into sixe centurys or hundreds or 
tribes, and every Commoner is reduced under 
one of these tribes, and inrolled in a large skin, 
under the name of a tribe or hundred, so that 
there are six columns of names, all which persons 
have right of Common in the large portion of 
grounde called King’s Heath, given to them by 
Charter, in reward of faithful services done to 
King Athelstan, whose monument is yet extant 
in Malmesbury, by that magnanimous King, but 
wisely limited, so that every Commoner hath an 
equal advantage by it. Now the 48 names which 
by antiquity or seniority come to be next the 
names of the respective centurys or tribes, are 
termed the 48ths, and have an addition of land 
in a Common Field, belonging to that Corpora- 
tion, as a Corporation. There is also a superiore 
order of 24°, which are elected ever out of the 48 
by the majority of the 24°, who doe not always 
respect seniority, but the tribes of the persons. 
There is also another order, which consists of 13, 
who by the majority of the 13, are ever elected 
out of the majority of the 24 onely, in which 
election seniority is also not regarded. Three 
persons of this 13 are yearly presented to the 
Commoners by the rest of the 13, who choose 
out of them an Alderman for the ensuinge yeer, 
which Alderman is a Justice of the Peace for the 
Burrow; and hath power to nominate a Deputy, 
who is to act onely when the Alderman is out of 
the Burrow. These 13 have also large Meadowes 
or Pastures, none lesse than 8/. nor none worth 
more than 16/. per ann. to each one, but under 
penalties of waste, so that these grounds are not 
empayred, altho’ they pass thorow many hands.” 
—Extract from copy of a manuscript dated 
1685-6, in Gent. Mag., May, 1832, pp. 405-6. 

This Malmesbury community recalls many 
of the salient features of the primitive com- 
munity. It is too long a story to relate 
here the process by which it has become 
disintegrated on some matters of detail, but 
it only requires a knowledge of the subject 
to perceive the points of contact between the 
original and the survival. One of the closest 
points of contact is the allotment of a piece of 
land, on the outskirts of the corporation land, 
to the alderman or chief magistrate for the year. 
He holds this so long as he remains alderman, 
and it is called ‘‘the alderman’s kitchen ” (5425), 
just as officers in India and elsewhere hold 
allotments on the outskirts of the village lands 
(Maine’s ‘ Vill. Com.,’ p. 126). 

This primitive nature of the Malmesbury lands 


is strictly in accordance with surrounding facts. 
Aubrey, in his ‘ Natural History of Wiltshire,” 
comments upon the old-fashnned mode of agri- 
culture prevalent throughowm the comets Gas 
P. 103), and he specially says, “ Anciently in the 

undreds of Malmesbury and Caippenham were 
but few enclosures, and that near houses” (p. 104). 

I have- one more important Ink with the 
primitive community to notice. Up to the 
present time the village community in Eng- 
land has been traced by means of the mode of 
cultivation alone. But to organize the method 
of cultivation the primitive community had an 
assembly. Laveleye’s ‘ Primitive Property’ gives 
instances from Russia (p. 14), Switzer and 
(p. 94}, Germany (p. 111), Holland (p. 283). 
So, too, there are traces at Malmesbury of this 
primitive assembly. The Report of 1835 says : 
—‘‘An assembly composed of the alderman, 
capital burgesses, assistant burgesses, land- 
holders, and commoners, has the privilege of 
deciding on the title of claimants to a share in 
the corporation lands.” This composition is 
perfectly in accordance with primitive politics. 
And Britton, in his ‘ Beauties of Wiltshire,” 
gives a piece of information which completes 
the matter. The highest part of the King’s 
Heath, he says, was called ‘‘ the Hundred Hill” 
(see vol. iii. p. 85, note), that is, judging from 
the evidence of such expressive names 
over the country, the place of assembly of 
the hundred. Malmesbury, it will be re- 
membered, is the name of the hundred, 
and no doubt the town grew up around the 
old place of meeting, the mallumburgh, and 
most probably divided its lands into “ hun- 
dreds” and met in assembly on the ‘“‘ Hundred 
Hill” in recollection of this fact. There is. 
another interesting fact about Malmesbury 
lands given in Aubrey’s ‘ Remains of Gentilisme 
and Judaisme,’ now being edited by Mr. James. 
Britten for the Folk-lore Society, namely, a 
feast of Gharlands in connexion with the Hay- 
ward. But I have already trespassed long 
enough, and will not, therefore, quote this. In 
conclusion, let me note that I have only stated. 
the facts in connexion with my theory and not 
the arguments, mainly because of the want of 
space, but also because the facts to a great. 
extent speak for themselves. 

G. LavRENcE GoMME. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 


WE have before us four fasciculi of the new 
Catalogue of the British Museum, viz., 1. 
Class I. Section I., New English Books, also 
Works in Foreign Languages printed in England, 
Parts I. and II. ; 2. Section II., New Foreign 
Publications ; 3. Class V., Main (sic) Titles in 
Various Languages from old Catalogue, Part I. 
The last, containing the acquisitions of old 
books, is by far the most interesting and the 
most useful to libraries and _bibliographers. 
So far as regards books printed in England, the 
advantage of publishing Class I. Section I. is. 
rather doubtful. Libraries cannot afford to wait 
for the British Museum Catalogue, issued in 
March, 1880, in order to learn the existence of 
books published in 1878, not to speak of books 
published so far back as 1876, which are re- 
ported in the last fasciculus only; they can 
procure earlier news from the publishers’ lists, 
and even from reviews in weekly and monthly 
periodicals. If the British Museum has funds 
enough to issue a monthly catalogue of the 
latest books received under the Copyright Act, 
its publication will prove most useful to libraries 
and collectors ; if there is not a sufficient staff 
for doing so, only a catalogue of English books 
printed abroad should be published. The part 
containing the new foreign publications is scarcely 
suited to libraries, for it contains very few pub- 
lications of 1879 and, we think, none of 1880. 
Surely libraries, if they wish to make use of 
the British Museum entries for their cata- 





logues (which is doubtful, since the system 
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of cataloguing stili varies much in different 
libraries), cannot hold back for years their entries 
of new books in their catalogues without de- 
priving the readers of the benefit of using recent 
publications. There is, indeed, a general com- 
plaint among the readers in the British Museum 
that new foreign books, and still more periodicals 
and Transactions, are not at their disposal 
until two years after their publication. The 
foreign part of the Catalogue has, however, this 
advantage, that it shows the gaps in the foreign 
department of the British Museum. Perhaps it 
may not be out cf place to quote an instance. 
A constant reader of the British Museum 
was not long ago obliged to go to another 
great library of the kingdom in order to con- 
sult some volumes of the publications of the 
Société de Histoire de Normandie ; surely the 
history of Normandy is nearly enough akin to 
that of England for the national library to pos- 
sess the volumes relating to it. Much depends 
on individual officials : forinstance, since the death 
of Mr. Zedner the Hebrew department, which he 
nearly created and supplied so well, has been in 
a backward state. <A great library like the British 
Museum needs specialists for the chief branches, 
who should have nothing else to do than to watch 
for new publications and acquire them as soon 
as they are out. Perhaps Mr. Bullen, who has 
already effected so much, may induce the 
‘Trustees to make some such arrangement. 








SALE. 

Tue second portion of the extensive library of 
the late Dr. Laing has been sold at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, and pro- 
duced 1,738/. 3s. It contained many curious 
books, but chiefly of small price, as the rarer 
and more valuable works were sold in the first 
sale. There were, however, a few extraordinary 
rarities, and amongst these a copy of the Danish 
Passional, better known as the Béner-Boeg, 
printed at Copenhagen in the early part of the 
sixteenth century on vellum, which sold for 
2301.; Calvini Christiane Religionis Institutio, 
first edition, 411.; a collection of pamphlets 
respecting the Blackwood Chaldee Manuscript, 
5l. 10s.; Charles [X., Entrée en Troye, 61. 15s.; 
Confession of Faith subscribed by the Kingis 
Maiestie, 1590, 91. 2s. 6d.; Dunbar’s Poems, 
printed on vellum, 17/. 15s.; Jonstoni Inscrip- 
tiones Regum Scotorum, 8/.; Discourse touching 
the pretended Match betwene the Duke of Nor- 
folke and the Queene of Scottes, four leaves, 
71. 7s.; collections of pamphlets respecting the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, 10/. 14s.; Rothes’s 
Affairs of the Kirk of Scotland, printed on vellum, 
101. ; Stirling of Keir Papers, 27/. 5s., &c. 








Literary Grossip. 


Tue title of Mr. Tennyson’s poem which, 
as we announced last week, is to appear in 
the May number of the Vineteenth Century, 
is ‘ De Profundis.’ It is a greeting to a new- 
born child. 

Tue Lord Mayor talks of giving three 
conversaziont, at one of which the City Com- 
panies will exhibit some of their records, at 
another their plate, at a third general 
objects of interest which they possess. 

Mr. Swrvpurne’s new volume will be out 
next week. As the title of one of the pieces, 
‘The Garden of Cymodoce,’ has puzzled 
many people, it may be as well to explain 
that it is a description of the island of Sark. 

Mr. R. D. Buackmore’s new novel, ‘ Mary 
Anerley,’ will be published early in May by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

A meEtine of the Rabelais Club was held 
on Monday, the 19th inst., Lord Houghton 
in the chair. Communications were read 








from M. Victor Hugo, Mr. Longfellow, and 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. A ballad 
falsely attributed to Villon and other papers 
were laid on the table. A discussion on 
these followed, in which the Chairman, 
members, and visitors took part. 

‘Toe New ParuiAMent’ is the title of a 
work by Mr. William Saunders, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. Amongst 
its prominent features will be a history of 
the dissolution, special biographies of new 
members, and election incidents. 

THe Committee of the Atheneum Club 
made their third and final special election of 
members for this year on Tuesday last, when 
their choice fell on Mr. J. Whitaker Hulke, 
F.R.8., the distinguished anatomist and 
paleontologist; Mr. Lewis Morris, better 
known as the author of ‘The Epic of Hades,’ 
&e.; and Sir John Strachey, financial member 
of the Council of the Viceroy of India. 

Amone the newest additions to the MS. 
Department of the British Museum are ‘A 
Tour in Iceland in 1818,’ a quarto volume 
of quaint but curious information respecting 
the inhabitants, manners and customs, and 
topography of the island ; further portions 
of the ‘ Diary of Robert Hay’ of Linplum, 
N.B., during his travels in Egypt, 1824— 
1827, an account of whose archeological 
drawings and notes was given in the Athe- 
neum at the time of their acquisition for the 
Museum; transcripts of Simancas State 
Papers, 1603-1625; and a volume of Pro- 
ceedings against Francis Creswicke for com- 
plicity in Monmouth’s rebellion, 1685-1687. 

Tue Bodleian Library has acquired a MS. 
containing the missing commentary on Pro- 
verbs by the famous Abraham Aben Ezra. 

Tue ‘ Political Comedy of Europe, 1861- 
1891,’ which will be published next week 
by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., is written 
by an American diplomatist who has resided 
in France and Germany. The book takes 
the form of a drama, and is said to abound 
in situations to which the military law lately 
voted at Berlin will lend a fresh interest. 
The author brings the action of his story 
down to 1891, and describes the pacific revo- 
lution which is then to transform Europe. 


SrveraL changes have been made at 
the Heralds’ College. Mr. William Henry 
Weldon, late Rouge Dragon Pursuivant, 
has succeeded to the post of Windsor Herald, 
vacant by the death of Mr. G. H. Rogers 
Harrison. Mr. H. Murray Lane becomes 
the Registrar of the College, in place of 
Mr. Harrison; and Mr. Alfred Scott Gatty 
takes the office of Rouge Dragon Pursuivant, 
vacated by Mr. Weldon as above. 

Messrs. Hansarp’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers for March, 1880, com- 
prises sixty-nine Reports and Papers, thirty- 
eight Bills, and thirty-two Papers by Com- 
mand. Among the Reports and Papers we 
call attention to an Account showing the 
Gross Amount received and expended on 
Post Office Telegraphs from the date of 
transfer to the 3lst of March, 1879; to the 
Return of the Rainfall in India during the 
Year 1878, as compared with the Average 
Rainfall; to the Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Inclosure Commission; and to the 
Return of the Number of Electors on the 
Register now in force. Among the Bills 
should be noted the Metropolis Water- 
works Purchase Bill, the Metropolis Valua- 


tion Act Amendment, and the Metropolitan 
Commons Supplemental Bills. Among the 
Papers by Command interest attaches to 
the Return by the Railway Companies of 
the United Kingdom as to Continuous 
Brakes, for the Six Months ending the 
3lst of December, 1879; to the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Commissioners for the 
Regulation of Railways; and tothe Minutes 
of Evidence on the Sale, Exchange, and 
Resignation of Ecclesiastical Benefices. 


Mr. Joun JEREMIAH has just completed 
a concise ‘Aid to Shakespearean Study,’ 
containing a list of the most important 
works suitable for students. It also gives 
a list of selected articles and communica- 
tions upon textual emendations, &c., that 
have appeared from time to time in these 
columns and in those of other magazines 
and periodicals. 

A puBLISHING firm in Hull will soon have 
ready ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Master John 
Shawe, sometime Vicar of Rotherham, after- 
wards Minister of St. Mary’s Church, Lec- 
turer at Holy Trinity Church, and Master of 
God’s House Hospital (the Charterhouse), 
at Kingston-upon-Hull. Written by him- 
self in the year 1663-4.” The work has 
been collated with the original MS. in 
the British Museum, and edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Boyle. The topographical and 
biographical information contained in the 
notes of the late Mr. J. Broadley, F.S.A., 
has been embodied in the notes and appen- 
dices to this edition. It gives a picture of 
Hull at the period of its siege. The 1824 
edition, having been printed for private dis- 
tribution only, has become rare. 

WE understand that the sacred texts pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press, under the 
direction of Prof. Max Miiller, will be 
translated into French. 


M. Renan, after having brought out the 
next, which is also the last, volume of the 
‘Origines du Christianisme,’ intends to pub- 
lish a translation of Ecclesiastes, with a 
critical introduction, which he has ready for 
press. 


Pror. Mrrcuett, of St. Andrews, is prepar- 
ing a book on the history of the Protestant 
catechisms printed in the United Kingdom. 


- Pror. Szetzy’s ‘ Life of Stein’ continues 
to receive warm praise in Germany. The 
Historische Zeitschrift, edited by Prof. v.Sybel, 
writes that ‘‘it deserves without any restric- 
tion the favourable judgment it has re- 
ceived,” that ‘it may be called a model 
book,” that ‘‘it loses nothing of its utility 
for the German public from the fact of its 
being written for the English,” that ‘he 
who has read this book and Treitschke’s 
‘German History’ will know enough of the 
history of that period,” that “it works out 
with remarkable success the rise of the feel- 
ing of nationality in Europe,” and that ‘‘the 
delineation of Fichte is truly masterly.” The 
Jahresbericht der Geschichtswissenschaft says : 

‘The book constitutes an undeniable advance 
in the appreciation both of the period as a 
whole and of particular remarkable events in it. 
Guided by the sure political tact of an Englishman, 
alined he has described the rise of modern Prussia 
more thoroughly and completely, more rationally 
and intelligently, than any one before him. We 
cannot sufficiently praise the firm accuracy of 
his delineation of old Prussia with its administra- 








tion and government.” 
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Tue student of Rabbinical literature will 
be glad to know that the important book 
on Hebrew abbreviations which Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy (of Christ’s College, Cambridge) is 
preparing is now as far advanced as the 
letter Pé. It is to be hoped that we may 
see this work out towards the end of the 
year. 

Messrs. AttEN & Co. are about to publish 
a sketch of Lord Lawrence’s public career, 
written by Capt. L. J. Trotter, author of 
‘Warren Hastings: a Biography,’ for the 
purpose of promoting subscriptions to the 
Lawrence Memorial Fund. This little 
volume, which is not at all intended to 
compete with Mr. Bosworth Smith’s full 
biography of the great Anglo-Indian states- 
man, is now in the printers’ hands, and 
will appear very shortly at a price not 
exceeding eighteenpence. The writer deals 
only with Lord Lawrence’s public con- 
duct (including his resistance to the new 
Afghan policy) down to the end of his life. 

THE increasing number of spelling re- 
formers in England, America, and the 
Continent has created a desire among the 
members of the various associations for 
some means of strengthening the bond of 
union. There is some talk of an Inter- 
national Congress of Spelling Reformers, to 
be held in London or on the Continent in 
the autumn. 

A new life of John Wesley has been for 
some time past in preparation, at the instance 
of the Christian Knowledge Society, and it 
will shortly appear in one volume. The 
author, Mr. R. Denny Urlin, F.S.S., some 
years since published an essay on Wesley, 
of which the work now in the press is an 
amplification. 

Mr. W. Rostson, F.L.S., has written 
and will shortly publish an illustrated essay, 
entitled ‘God’s Acre Beautiful; or, the 
Cemeteries of the Future.’ It will treat of 
the improvements which the practice of urn 
burial would make possible in cemeteries 
both in town and country. 


‘Fiatrerrnc Tates’ is the title of a new 
work on which Mr. A. Egmont Hake, author 
of ‘ Paris Originals,’ is at present engaged. 

Tue Rey. Dr. N. Adler, Chief Rabbi of 
England, is now busy with a critical essay 
on the Targum of the Prophets, which will 
form a supplement to his commentary on 
the Targum of Onkelos, published some 
years ago. 

THe Revue Critique announces that a 
hitherto unknown manuscript of Saint 
Simon’s has been discovered at the French 
Foreign Office. It is called ‘Henri IV., 
Louis XIII., et Louis XTV.,’ and is said to 
be extremely interesting. 

Tue University of Buda-Pesth, founded 
in 1635, and revived by Maria Theresa in 
1780, intends to celebrate the centenary of 
its revival on the 13th of May, when a work 
by the Hungarian Minister of Justice, 
Pauler, will be published, treating of the 
work of the university during the past hun- 
dred years. 

Mr. Avstry Dozson, in dedicating the 
American edition of his poems to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, says: ‘‘Once a couple of 
words from you—which you doubtless have 
forgotten, but which I shall always re- 
member—made me very proud and happy. 





Permit me, then, to inscribe this American 
edition of my verses to you as a token of 
respect and gratitude.” 


Tue death is announced of Dr. A. Raleigh, 
the author of various religious works, one 
of which, dealing with the Book of Esther, 
has just been published. 


A siocraruy has just appeared at Wash- 
ington of the Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, 
who in early life was a minister at Paisley, 
and, emigrating to America, became one of 
the founders of the American Republic. 
His signature is one of the earliest in the 
famous Declaration of Independence, and 
it is said that he had a hand in the drawing 
up of that document. In the Continental 
Congress of 1776 he was one of the five 
delegates from New Jersey. 








SCIENCE 


———— 


Early Man in Britain, and his Place in the 
Tertiary Period. By W. Boyd Dawkins, 
M.A., F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Ar that remote period when primitive man 
made his earliest appearance in this part of 
the world, there was, in all likelihood, no 
such place as the island of Britain. Setting 
aside all doubtful cases in which human 
remains are reputed to have been discovered, 
the geologist finds the earliest indisputable 
traces of man in those deposits which are 
regarded as belonging to the middle and 
late pleistocene period. But at this period 
the area which now forms Great Britain was 
attached, by dry land, to the continent. 
‘That our Ile of Albion hath bin continent 
with Gallia, hath beene the opinion of 
diuers,”’ said Verstegan, in his ‘ Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence,’ ‘‘ but these authors, 
following the opinion the one of the other, 
are rather content to thinke it sometime so 
to haue bin, than to labour to find out by 
sundry pregnant reasons that so it was in 
deed.” Since the days of Verstegan, now 
250 years ago, evidence has been brought 
forward to show beyond dispute that at a 
comparatively late. geological period the 
British Isles were united not only to each 
other, but to the mainland of Europe, and 
that land stretched far northwards and 
westwards of our present area. Primi- 
tive man, therefore, could migrate into 
this north-western corner of Europe as 
readily as he could wander from one part of 
the present continent to another. Hence it is 
obvious that the early history of our ancestors 
cannot be separated from the history of 
those primitive peoples who dwelt in other 
parts of Western Europe. Prof. Boyd Daw- 
kins has, therefore, been compelled to deal 
largely with evidence derived from the re- 
searches of continental geologistsand archseo- 
logists ; and he explains in his preface that 
he has prepared himself not only by ran- 
sacking the continental literature on this 
subject, but also by visiting the museums 
of France and Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy. Of course we admire the breadth of 
the view which he has thus been able to 
take, for there is nothing more objectionable 
than insular science. Only it follows that his 
work might almost as well have been entitled 
‘Early Man in Europe’ as ‘ Early Man in 
Britain.’ In fact, if all the extra-Britannic 
portion of his work were cut out, the bulk 





of this handsome volume would be very 
seriously reduced. 

Prof. Dawkins’s work or ‘Cave Hunting,’ 
published half-a-dozen years ago, was a fit 
prelude to the present volume. To some 
extent the two overlap, and much that is 
in ‘Cave Hunting’ is again met with in 
the new treatise. Still, the repetition is 
necessary to an understanding of the wider 
subject. The whole must needs include the 
part; and cavern researches form part only 
of the general investigation relating to early 
man. 

There are some people who affect utter 
indifference to the early history of their race 
—men who are so enwrapt in the present as 
to be heedless of the past, and who echo the 
sentiment of one of the characters in Words- 
worth’s ‘ Excursion ’:— 

Here are we in a bright and breathing world ; 

Our origin, what matters it ? 

Our origin has, however, of late years 
mattered very considerably to most men of 
science, and, indeed, a new branch of know- 
ledge referring to this subject has sprung 
up in our midst. The antiquary appeals to 
the geologist, and inquires when, in digging 
and drilling the solid earth, he first finds 
a fossil man. The question of our origin 
has thus become a question for the paleon- 
tologist. The large views as to man’s 
antiquity which science has of late developed 
necessitate such an appeal, and the student 
of history consequently steps aside to make 
room for the student of geology. 

Prof. Dawkins is nothing if not paleeonto- 
logical. We listen, therefore, with respect 
to his opinions upon early man just as we 
respect his teachings about any other mam- 
malian fossil. And what is the opinion 
which he offers? From the fact that in the 
Fauna of the miocene strata there is no 
living: species of terrestrial mammal, he 
infers that it would be almost hopeless to 
seek in such a Fauna for man. In this way 
he dashes to pieces the hopes of the French 
anthropologists, which centre in the miocene 
man of Thenay. But what, it may fairly 
be asked, as to the overlying tag -sag strata? 
May we not search hopefully for human 
remains in these later-formed deposits? 
Here is his answer :— 

‘*In the pliocene age there is no inherent 
improbability of man having been present, see- 
ing that at least one living animal shows that 
living forms had a footing among those which 
have become extinct.” 

Nevertheless he adds, a page or two further 
on :— 

‘‘Tt is very improbable that he will ever be 
proved to have lived in this quarter of the world 
at that remote time.” 

Even in the early pleistocene strata the 
evidence of man’s existence does not carry 
conviction home to our author’s mind. But 
when he advances to the mid-pleistocene 
period all doubt immediately vanishes. A 
flint flake or two, from the brick-earths of 
Crayford and of Erith, settle the question 
to his perfect satisfaction. Here, then, at 
last we are introduced to the earliest man 
in Britain. We see him as a primeval 
hunter, armed with rude implements of 
flint, roaming through the valley of the 
Thames, in quest of the bison and the urus, 
and maybe even of the extinct ‘Irish elk’’; 
while we hear the heavy tread of the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros in the neighbouring 
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forest, or the splesh of the hippopotamus 
as he plunges into the waters of the Thames. 

Since those early days there have been 
in this part of the world vast changes both 
in man and beast. What these changes 
have been, and how they have probably 
been brought about, may be well studied in 
the pleasant pages of Prof. Dawkins’s new 
work. It is a work to which the reader, 
curious to know more about the primitive 
people who dwelt in this land, can confi- 
dently refer. The book is full of trustworthy 
evidence, gathered from the sciences of 
geology and paleontology, archeology and 
ethnology, while here and there even 
philology and history have been laid under 
contribution. Yet the weight of learning 
in its pages is by no means oppressive, 
since it is relieved by a pleasant style of 
writing, not common, it is sad to say, in 
works on solid science. 





A Treatise on Vocal Physiology and Hygiene, 
with Especial Reference to the Cultivation and 
Preservation of the Voice. By Gordon Holmes, 
L.R.C.P. Edin. (Churchill. ) 

A HANDY volume on the physiology of the human 

voice, written by an author who is a competent 

authority on both the biological and the physical 
aspects of the question, has long been a great 
want. This volume goes far to supply that de- 
ficiency. It is intended for speakers and singers, 
and will prove most useful to all who really 
recognize the value of a general knowledge of 
the physiology of the voice, and on that account 
take pains to study the author’s demonstrations 
of the larynx and the mechanism of acts in 
which respiration takes part. The historical por- 
tion is highly interesting, and abstruse theories 
of the vocal mechanism are recapitulated, not in 

a dry and tedious manner, but in such a way as 

to show how, by careful research, dissection, and 

experiment, the present knowledge of the sub- 
ject has been attained step by step. It would 

ave been better had the author added a few 
more woodcuts, illustrating the intrinsic muscles 
of the larynx, to make more comprehensible the 

paragraphs in small print to be found at pp. 88, 

89, and 117 to 122. The scepticism of Schech 

about the action of these muscles, as taught at 

medical schools, is rightly alluded to, but by 
giving increased interest to the subject of 
muscular mechanism in vocalization this very 
scepticism furnishes an additional reason why 
the student should be supplied with clear dia- 
grams of the celebrated ‘‘ little muscles with the 
long names,” which are the cause of so much 
discussion. The most original part of the trea- 
tise is the chapter on the hygiene of the voice, 
which treats of the influence of exercise on the 
vocal organs and the effects of different diet and 
modes of living on the powers of vocalization in 

a truly scientific spirit, showing the author to 

be well versed in the most advanced theories 

of modern physiology. 


Water Analysis for Sanitary Purposes, with 
Hints for the Interpretation of Results. By 
E. Frankland, F.R.S. (Van Voorst.) 

Water analysis may seem, to the non-pro- 

fessional reader, a perfectly innocent branch of 

chemical research, yet it has given rise to no 
end of strife among chemists. It is curious to 
note how sharply authorities are divided over 
the exciting topic of potable waters ; how they 
range themselves in the school of Frankland or 
of Wanklyn or of Tidy, and vote in favour of 
the “‘ combustion method,” or the ‘‘albuminoid 
ammonia process,” or the ‘oxygen method.” 

Dr. Frankland, from his vast experience, is 

perhaps, of all men in this country, the best 

qualified to speak on questions of water ana- 
lysis. In 1865, when he succeeded Dr. Hof- 
mann as Lecturer on Chemistry at the Royal 








School of Mines, he undertook to furnish the 
Registrar-General with monthly analyses of the 
metropolitan waters, and was thus led to criti- 
cally examine the various analytical processes 
then in vogue. Finding them all to be seriously 
imperfect, he carried out, in conjunction with 
Dr. Armstrong, some investigations which re- 
sulted in the famous process for estimating the 
carbon and nitrogen in organic matter, which 
has since become a terror to chemists who are 
not skilled in gas analysis. Hence most analysts 
have hitherto been content to rely on Mr. 
Wanklyn’s little book on this subject, and if 
the combustion method was really to be used 
have sent the water direct to Dr. Frankland’s 
laboratory. In the work which is now before 
us Dr. Frankland carefully explains his own 
elaborate methods of water analysis; but, for 
the benefit of those who are not in possession 
of the necessary eudiometric apparatus, the 
early part of the work is occupied with a de- 
scription of simpler processes for approximately 
determining the organic elements present in a 
given sample of water. A work on so important 
a subject by so high an authority should cer- 
tainly be in the hands of every public analyst 
and sanitary officer in the country. But even 
the non-technical reader may turn with advan- 
tage to its pages in order to understand the 
conditions under which a given water is fit for 
drinking purposes, and to learn the interpreta- 
tion of those figures which are met with in 
official reports under such mysterious headings 
as ‘‘ Previous sewage contamination.” 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE small planet announced as having been 
discovered by Prof. Peters at Clinton, and sup- 
posed to be No. 215 of those bodies, turns out 
on subsequent investigation to be the same 
as one discovered by Prof. Watson in 1872, 
numbered 119, and called Althza. But another 
candidate for the number 215 in the goodly list 
was detected by Dr. Knorre at Berlin on the 
7th inst.; and the indefatigable Herr Palisa of 
Pola subsequently discovered No. 216 on the 
10th inst. 

The small comet discovered (presumably at 
Washington) on the 6th inst. has been observed 
at several European observatories, including 
those of Pola, Strasbourg, and Vienna. Dr. 
Holetschek, of Vienna, has computed elements 
by which it appears that the comet will not 
arrive at perihelion until about the 11th of 
June, but has been receding from the earth and 
becoming fainter for some time. The moon- 
light nights of the present week are, of course, 
unfavourable for seeing it, but we give some 
places of it for next week from Dr. Holetschek’s 
ephemeris :— 

Date. 


April 26 
2 


R.A. 
h. m, 
6 15 
6 15 


N.P.D. 
19° 54’ 
21° 9 
6 15 22° 29’ 
. 6 16 23° 33’ 
These places are for midnight at Berlin. 

In the last published number of the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, Mr. 
Lynn gives, by permission of the Astronomer- 
Royal, the mean error in longitude of Hansen’s 
lunar tables as deduced from all the observa- 
tions made with the altazimuth instrument at 
the Greenwich Observatory in the year 1879. 
The result is that that mean error is very nearly 
the same (a little more than 9”) as it was in 
1876, although for several years previously to 
the latter year it had increased regularly by 
about 1” annually. In 1877 and 1878 the error 
was from 1” to 14” less than it was in 1876 
and 1879. It has been contended that this 
diminution arose from some changes of the 
observers and their personality in observ- 
ing; but at any rate it is clear that the in- 
crease in the mean error ceased about 1876, 
and that no essential change has taken place 
during the last three years. At the last 
meeting of the Society (as will be seen from 





our report last week) a paper was read by the 
Astronomer-Royal, giving an account of the 
progress made in his new lunar theory, espe- 
cially the view to whick he has been led on the 
important point of the lunar acceleration, on 
which so much depends. There is every reason 
to hope that before long the astronomical world 
will be in possession of tables more closely 
representing the motions of our erratic satellite 
than those of Hansen. But we cannot help 
remarking on the enormous progress that has 
been made in the subject since the tables of 
Mayer were published 110 years ago; so much 
so that, as we have seen, the personal equations 
of the observers now form an appreciable part of 
the apparent errors of the tables. 

‘*H. W.” writes from Naples :—‘‘ The Naples 
journals report a remarkable phenomenon ob- 
served at Catania on the night of the 29th-30th 
of March. A violent agitation of the atmosphere 
had been predicted to take place about that 
time, and in fact the barometer fell rapidly 
during the night. For some hours Catania was 
visited by a meteoric shower accompanied by 
rain. The fine dust which fell had the same 
character as that which has fallen on other 
similar occasions, that is, in colour it was red, 
was of the same chemical composition, and con- 
tained small mineral particles and minute 
infusoria. It presented on this occasion, how- 
ever, objects of a special interest, as it contained 
a remarkable quantity of iron, either in its 
metallic shape or in metallic particles surrounded 
by a stratum of oxide. The fragments are of 
various size and of an irregular or spherical form, 
as if they had been fused. All are attracted 
rapidly by the magnet.” 








SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—April 15.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read: ‘Description of 
some Remains of the gigantic Land-lizard (Mega- 
lania prisca, Owen) from Australia, IL, by Prof. 
Owen, F.R.S.—On an Electro-magnetic Gyroscope,’ 
by Mr. W. de Fonvielle,—and ‘Report on the Ex- 
sleustion of the Caves of Borneo,’ by Mr. A, H. 
Everett. 


GEOLOGICAL.—April 14.—R. Etheridge, Esq,, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. ©. Brown, J. N. 
Dufty,and G. B. Nichols were elected Fellows.—The 
following communications were read: ‘On a new 
Theriodont Reptile (Cliorhizodon Orenburgensis, 
Twelvetr.) from the Upper Permian Sandstone of 
Kargalinsk, near Orenburg, in South-Eastern Russia,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Twelvetrees,—and ‘On the Classifica- 
tion of the Tertiary Period by means of the Mam- 
malia,’ by Prof. W. B. Dawkins, 








ASIATIC.—April 19.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., 
President, in the chair—La Comtesse de Noailles, 
Col. Keatinge, Mr. G. H. M. Ricketts, and Mr. J. P. 
Harrison were elected Resident Members.—Prof. 
Vambéry read a paper ‘On the “Uzbeg Epos,”’ a 
work comprehending many points of interest, his- 
torical, geographical, and ethnological, in which he 
pointed out that the manuscript containing these 
poems was wholly different from the small treatise 
edited some years since by M. Berezin, in that it 
contains seventy-nine cantos and eight thousand 
lines. The subject of it is the wars of Sheibani Khan, 
the famous conqueror of Central Asia and rival of 
BAber, which are reported in a most full—indeed, 
often tedious—prolixity. Considered as a poem, it 
is inferior to some other similar Oriental composi- 
tions, but it gives a most valuable account of many 
events we knew of previously only through the 
medium of partial Persian writers or from the 
memoirs of Baber. It gives at the same time many 
and various interesting details of the ethnology and 
ethnography of Central Asia, so that we thus gain 
a clear insight into the ethnical and social life of 
that portion of the globe at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The author of the epic was 
Muhammad Khan, a prince of Khiva, Court poet 
to, and one of the generals of, Sheibani. He is 
believed to have met a premature death on the 
battle-field—After the paper had been read there 
was a discussion, in which the President, Col. Yule, 
Mr. Redhouse, and Mr. H. H. Howorth took part, 


NuMISMATIC.—April 15.—J. Evans, Esq., D.C.L., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. R. Watts was elected a 
Member.— Mr. Sheriff Mackenzie exhibited two 
Durham pennies of Edward II., having the limbs 
of the cross on the reverse formed of two croziers 
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instead of one, as on Bishop Kellow’s coins.—Mr. 
A. E. Copp exhibited two proofs in silver and one 
in copper (gilt) of the Paris Mining Company’s 
Anglesea tokens, two varieties, 1787 and 1788.—Mr. 
Hoblyn brought for exhibition twenty varieties of 
the shilling of Charles II., many of them of great 
beauty, and some extremely rare.—Mr. A. Durlacher 
exhibited a fine specimen of the 1666 crown of 
Charles II., with the elephant under the bust; a 
nag of William ITII., 1700, with a minute plume 
under the bust; a very fine shilling of James IL., 
1685, and a sixpence of 1686; also, a milled shilling 
of Elizabeth, with the star mint-mark.— Dr. A 
Colson communicated a paper on the meaning of 
a well-known reverse type of a coin of Tarentum of 
the fourth century B.c.,on which a youth is repre- 
sented kneeling beneath a horse and examining his 
hoof. Dr. Colson pointed out that he could not be 
shoeing the horse, as some have supposed, as the 
Greeks never shod their horses, but hardened their 
hoofs by causing them constantly to stand and 
exercise upon hard stones.— Mr. 8. Sharp sent a 
paper on some new coins of the Stamford mint ; 
and Mr. B. V. Head read the second portion of his 
paper ‘On the Chronological Sequence of the Coins 
of Ephesus.’ 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— April 15.—H. Reeve, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Notice was again given of 
the anniversary meeting for the election of Council, 
President, Treasurer, and Director, and a list of the 
names of those proposed to fill those offices was read. 
—The Rey. I. G. Lloyd exhibited a wooden carving 
of the entombment of our Lord from a church in 
Havre, and two Russian polyptychs or hagioptychs, 
one in metal, with four leaves enamelled. and the 
other painted on fifteen leaves of wood.—Mr. A. W. 
Franks exhibited, by permission of Mr. T. M. 
Dodington, a beautiful gold ring of the fourteenth 
century, with the words IASPAR, MELCHIOR, BAL- 
TASAR, inscribed on it. Mr. Franks also gave an 
account of the Greenwell collection, presented to the 
British Museum by the Rev. W. Greenwell, and 
comprising the results of twenty years’ excavations 
in the barrows, chiefly of the north of England.— 
Mr. E. Freshfield, V.P., laid before the meeting an 
account of a Greek Creed, which occurs, trans- 
literated, in a manuscript in the British Museum, 
known by the name of the Psalter of King Athel- 
stan. In form it resembled the Apostles’ Creed 
(so called), but not without considerable variations, 
which Mr. Freshfield proceeded to point out, com- 
paring it with other versions of that Creed, and 
especially with a Latin version in a Bodleian manu- 
script known as the Codex Laudianus, 





STATISTICAL.— April 20.—W. Newmarch, Esq., in 
the chair.—Dr. Mouat, Foreign Secretary and Vice- 
President, read a paper ‘On the Education and 
Training of the Children of the Poor.’ 





LINNEAN.—April 15.—The Rev. G. Henslow in 
the chair.—Messrs. S. H. Wintle and G. Bay were 
elected Fellows——A paper by the Rev. R. Boog 
Watson, ‘On the Mollusca of the Challenger Expedi- 
tion,’ was read. Some thirty-five species are de- 
scribed, whereof the greater part are new forms, 
belonging to the families Solenoconchia, Trochida, 
Rissoellidez, Littorinide, and Cerithiide. The 
author observes that temperature, even more than 
mere depth, seems an important condition in mol- 
luscan life, while both prove barriers to distribution, 
though great length of time naturally helps escape 
from these barriers. Where barriers of depth and 
temperature do not check distribution, there is no 
limit to universality of distribution, and such is the 
case with certain existing species; still there is no 
trace of especial lasting and progressive change.—A 
communication was read by Mr. N. E. Brown, ‘On 
some new Aroidea, with Observations on other known 
Forms.’ Of the former the specimens are contained 
in the Kew Herbarium, and the latter are annota- 
tions chiefly supplementary to Prof. Engler’s recent 
monograph on the order. While following Engler 
the author has given preference to the classification 
of Schott. Among others several interesting new 
Bornean forms are described.—Prof. F. J. Bell next 
read a ‘Note on an Abnormal (quadriradiate) Speci- 
men of Amblypneustes formosus, and afterwards 
Mr. C. Stewart exhibited and made remarks on 
another but differently abnormal specimen of the 
same species. Prof. Bell, after a full description, 
observes that, with more or less reason, some 
naturalists have looked on the possession of other 
than five rays as a character of some specific value 
among the Asteride and Ophiurida, and have con- 
sidered that, on account of its greater rarity among 
the latter, it is of greater value as a mark of distinc- 
tion ; but such a view must be taken with consider- 
able limitation. The pentamerous arrangement of 
parts in the regular Echinoidea is there only dis- 
turbed in one example ; information and specimens 
are, however, at hand to show how this may have 
happened; the rarity of any divergence from this 








five-part division, in face of the numerous variations 
which occur in the Echinodermata, will doubtless 
become more and more important as a factor in 
determining the genealogical history of the group.— 
A series of microscopical sections of pearls, exhibit- 
ing many irregularities in structural detail, were 
shown by Dr. J. Murie, and their several peculiarities 
explained. 





CHEMICAL.— April 15.—Prof. H. E. Roscoe, Pre- 
sident, in the chair—The following papers were 
read: ‘On the Lecture Illustration of Chemical 
Curves, by Dr. E. J. Mills. The author has con- 
trived an apparatus for exhibiting the variations in 
the actions of sulphuric acid on zine and sodic 
hydrate on aluminium produced by alterations (1) in 
the strength of the solution, (2) in the time during 
which the action is allowed to proceed.—On the 
Analysis of Organic Bodies containing Nitrogen,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Perkin.—‘On the Volatilization of 
Solids in Vacuo, by Mr. W. D. Herman.— On the 
Determination of Nitric Acid as Nitric Oxide by 
means of its Reaction with Ferrous Chloride,’ by Mr. 
R. Warington. The author describes an apparatus 
for the above purpose. The air is expelled by carbon 
dioxide, the nitrate heated by a calcium chloride 
bath to 135° C., and the nitric oxide measured as gas. 
Organic matter does not affect the results.—‘ On the 
Six Possible Isomeric Dibromtoluols and other of 
the Bromo and Bromonitro Derivatives of Toluol 
related thereto,’ by Messrs. R. Nevile and A. Winther. 
The authors criticize the resultsof Wrobleosky, Jahr. 
1870, 528, and 1871, 450, and establish the conclusion 
that in such bodies the bromine never occupies a 
position which is “ meta” to the amido group. 





SocrETYy OF ARTS.—April 16.— Sir T. Douglas 
Forsyth in the chair.—Prof. A. Vambéry, who had 
come over to this country at the invitation of the 
Council, read a paper ‘On Russia’s Influence over 
the Inhabitants of Central Asia during the last Ten 
Years’ before a meeting of the Indian Section of the 
Society.—A discussion followed, in which Sir E. 
Perry, Sir R. Alcock, and others took part. 

April 19.—R. B. Carter, Esq., in the chair.—The 
third lecture of his course ‘On the Decoration and 
Furniture of Town Houses’ was delivered by Mr. 
R. W. Edis. The lecture was directed to a com- 
parison of ancient and modern furniture, and to the 
methods adopted in the construction of furniture 
generally. . : 

April 21—Sir Coutts Lindsay in the chair.— 
Fourteen candidates were proposed for election as 
Members.—A paper ‘On the Present System of 
obtaining Materials in use by Artist Painters as 
compared with that of the Old Masters’ was read 
by Mr. W. Holman Hunt. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC.— April 6.—J. Glaisher, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair—The following papers were 
read : ‘On Principles of Optics involved in Lantern 
Construction, and on a new Enlarging Lens, espe- 
cially designed for use with the Magic Lantern,’ by 
Mr. J. H. Dallmeyer ; a new condenser and objective 
lenses were shown and described,—* On the Use of 
Silver Iodide in a Gelatino-bromide Emulsion,’ 4 
Capt. Abney, where no loss of sensitiveness too 
place, and yellow light could be used for working in, 
—and ‘On a Drying Box for Gelatine Plates,’ by Mr, 
W. England 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— April 13.—Major- 
General A. Lane Fox, V.P., in the chair.—The Director 
read a paper‘ On Fijian Burial Customs,’ by the Rev. 
L. Fison. There is no uniformity of custom in Fiji, 
so that no description of what is done by any one 
tribe can be taken as applicable to all the others. 
The strangling of widows, however, that they might 
be buried with their dead husbands, seems to have 
been everywhere practised. The widow’s brother 
performs the operation, and is_thenceforward 
treated with marked respect by his brother-in-law’s 
kinsfolk, who present him with a piece of land, over 
which the strangling cord is hung up. Should he, 
however, fail to strangle his sister, he is despised. 
When a woman is about to be strangled, she is made 
to kneel down, and the cord (a strip of native cloth) 
is put round herneck. She.is then told to expel her 
breath as long as possible, and when she can endure 
no longer to stretch out her hand as a signal, where- 
upon the cord is tightened, and soon allisover. It 
is believed that if this direction be followed insen- 
sibility ensues immediately on the tightening of the 
cord, whereas if inhalation has taken place there 
is an interval of suffering. According to Fijian 
belief, at a certain place on the road to Mbulu 
(Hades) there lies in wait a god called Nangga- 
nangga, who is utterly implacable towards the 
ghosts of the unmarried, and he classes as bachelors 
all male ghosts who come to him unaccompanied by 
their wives. He lifts them above his head, and 
breaks them in two by dashing them down on a 
projecting rock. If the wife die before her 








usband, the widower cuts off his beard, and 





puts it under her left armpit. This serves as 
her certificate of marriage; and, on her producing 
it to Nangga-nangga, he allows her to pass. 
On the island of Vanua Levu a noted “brave” is 
distinguished from the common herd after death by 
being buried with his right arm projecting above 
the grave-mound, and passers-by exclaim with 
admiration as they look upon the fleshless arm, 
“Oh, the hand that was the slayer of men!” By 
many tribes the burial-place of their chief is kept 
a profound secret, lest those whom he injured 
during his life should revenge themselves by digging 
up and insulting, or even eating, his body. Cave 
burial is common, although by no means universal ; 
in some cases artificial caves are made. On the 
death of the king of the Nakelo tribe three old 
men come, with fans in their hands, and conduct 
the spirit to the banks of the river. Here they call 
upon Themba—the Nakelo Charon—to bring over 
his canoe, and wait until they see a wave rolling in 
towards the shore, which they say is caused by the 
approach of the invisible canoe; they then avert 
their faces, point their fans suddenly to the river, 
cry aloud, “ Go on board, sir,” and forthwith run for 
their lives, for no eye of living man may look upon 
the embarkation. The grave is dug about hip deep, 
the body laid in it, and an old cocoa-nut is broken 
by a blow with a stone, being so held that the milk 
runs down upon the head of the corpse. The meat 
of the nut is then eaten by the three elders, and 
the grave is filled up.—A paper ‘ On the Polynesian 
Race,’ by Mr. C. Staniland Wake, M.A.L., was read. 
The author proposed to show, first, that the Poly- 
nesian icinadioes must be described as a bearded 
rather than a non-bearded race, and, secondly, tha’ 

as a rule, they are well acquainted with the use o 

the bow and arrow, and quoted the observations of 
numerous travellers in support of his view.—Major- 
General A. Lane Fox exhibited some paintings and 
bead mats, the work of Bushmen. 





ENGLISH SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION.— 
April 20.—A. J. Ellis, Esq., in the chair.—The Rev, 
W. 8. Lach-Szyrma read a paper ‘On International 
Spelling Reform.’ In it he discussed the possibilit 
of framing a system which, beyond English, shoul 
include all the important languages of the civilized 
world. Systems hitherto proposed for that object 
were too complicated for general use; even that of 
Lepsius, which the lecturer preferred, erred in the 
multitude of its diacritics. Practically, the basis for 
a new system was either the Roman or the Cyrillic 
alphabet. The latter was based upon a perfectly 
phonetic theory, and was used by a large portion of 
mankind ; but it seemed vere oubtful whether it 
would ever be accepted by Western Europe. We 
were, therefore, driven to the Roman alphabet as the 
only practical base. The lecturer then expounded 
his own suggested alphabet, in which the vowel 
signs were used for the short Italian vowels, and the 
long vowels and various modifications of the con- 
sonants were indicated by simple diacritical marks, 
such as a dot or an accent. Mr. Lach-Szyrma 
pointed out the great advantages in learning to read 
one’s own and foreign languages, and concluded by 
suggesting a congress of spelling reformers for the 
discussion of questions relative to international 
reform.—In the discussion which followed Messrs, 
Pfoundes, Ball, Pagliardini, Fleay, the Rev. J. Long, 
and the Chairman took part. 





EDUCATION SocrETY.—April 21.—Rev. Canon 
Daniel in the chair—Rev. R. H. Quick read a paper 
‘On the Educational Principles of the Jesuits.” He 
pointed out that the chief merits of the system were 
the careful study of individual character, the manner 
in which emulation and interest were excited, and 
the continuity of the teaching throughout the school 
secured by the constant supervision of the rector, 
who himself took no class. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Institute of Actuaries, 7.—‘The Division of Surplus,’ Mr. W. 
Teiss. 
— Society of Arts, 8—‘Art Decoration and Furniture,’ Lecture 
IV., Mr. R. W. Edis (Cantor Lecture). 
= Institute of Surveyors, 8.—Continued Discussion on Mr. C. G. 
Saunders’s Paper ‘ On Quantities and Quantity Practice.’ 
— Geographical, 54.—‘ Uganda (Victoria Nyanza) and its People,’ 
Rey. C. T. Wilson. 
Tcrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Wind and Weather,’ Mr. R. H. Scott. 
_— Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ The Amsterdam Ship Canal,’ Mr. H. Hayter. 
_ oer of Arts, 8.—‘ Iceland and its Resources,’ Mr. C. G. W. 


jock. 
Wep. Literature, 4}.—Anniversary. 
_— Education Society, 74.—‘ Anthropometric Observations on School 
Children,’ Prof. Leofeld. 
— Geological, 8.—‘ Description of Parts of the Skeleton of an Ano- 
modont Reptile ( Platypodosaurus robustus, Ow.) from the 
of Graaff Reinet, South Africa,’ Prof. R. Owen ; ‘Occurrence 
of a new Species of Iguanodon in the Kimmeridge Clay at 
Cumnor Hurst, Three Miles west of Oxford,’ Prof. J. Prestwich ; 
* Iguanodon Prestwichii, a new Species from the Kimmeridge 
Clay,’ Mr. J. W. Hulke. 
— Telegraph Engineers, 8.— of Gal Mr. O. 
Heaviside ; ‘ Determination of the Position of Fauits in a Cable 
when Two exist at the same ,Time,’ Mr. C Hockin; ‘ Testing 
by Received Currents,’ Mr. H. R. Kempe. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Recent Improvements in Gas Furnaces for 
Domestic and Laboratory ,’ Mr. T. Fletcher. 
Tuvrs. 7 See, 3.—‘ Light as a Mode of Motion,’ Prof. 
y' 


— Royal, 44. 
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Tuvurs, — of Antiquaries, 8}.—Connexion between Serfdom and 
e Open-field System,’ Mr. F. Seebohm. 
Fai. unit ted Service Institution, 3.—‘ The Chinese Army,’ Capt. W. 


Gill. 
Philological, 8.—‘ The Cree Language, and the Use of the Syllabic 
wn mega in Teaching it to the Natives,’ Rev. Archdeacon 
kby ; ‘Onj in Latin,’ Mr. J. Pearson 
Royal Institucion, 9.— Electricity in Transitu,’ Mr. W. Spottis- 


Royal Institution, 2.—Annual Meeting. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. G. R. Waternovse, F.R.S., has resigned 
his keepership of the geological collections at 
the British Museum, which he has administered 
for nearly thirty years with unceasing energy. 
Mr. Waterhouse’s contributions to the advance- 
ment of the science of geology are well known 

Ir cannot be too widely known that the 
scientific department of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has appointed a committee to collect 
information as to the effect of the wet summer 
and cold winter on trees and plants. Forms 
containing the questions to which answers are 
sought can be obtained from the Secretary at 
the Gardens, South Kensington. 


Mr. F. W. Rupter, Curator of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, has, we are glad to find, 

rinted his lecture ‘On Scientific Education in 

ales,’ delivered before the Cymmrodorion 
Society. 

Tue Sanitary Institute of Great Britain will 
this year hold their annual congress in Exeter. 


Tue sixth winter session of the London School 
of Medicine for Women closed on the 25th ult. 
Instruction was given in anatomy, practical 
anatomy, chemistry, physiology, and practice 
of medicine. Forty ladies availed themselves 
of these opportunities, of whom twenty were 
also students at the Royal Free Hospital. <A 
new feature in the arrangements is the estab- 
lishment of tutorial classes in biology and ex- 
perimental physics for students preparing for 
the preliminary scientific examination (M.B.) 
and first B.Sc. examination. During May 
Dr. Sophia Jex Blake and Dr. Edith Pechey 
will give a course of lectures to ladies on hygiene. 


Tue representatives of the large industrial 
establishments of Germany have invited the 
Tron and Steel Institute to hold its annual meet- 
ing this year in Diisseldorf, and they are already 
engaged in arranging plans to ensure the com- 
fort and entertainment of the members, who will 
be formally received on the 25th of August. 


Tue Committee of the College of Physical 
Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne decided on Satur- 
day, the 17th inst., on the appointment of a 
Professor of Mining. 

THE Journal of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales contains a paper by the Rev. J. E. 
Tenison-Woods ‘On the Forests of Tasmania.’ 
The result of an extensive series of inquiries 
leads Mr. Woods to the conclusion that the 
largest trees of the Tasmanian forests are gene- 
rally about fifty years old, and that none of 
them can. be regarded as of more than seventy- 
five years of age. 


MM. P. Bert anv D’ARSONVILLE describe in 
the Comptes Rendus of the Académie des Sciences 
a new microphonic apparatus receiving words 
at a distance. The objects of their researches 
have been twofold: first, to strengthen the 
sound vibrations of speech, and, secondly, to 
collect these vibrations at the distance of several 
métres from the speaker. 

M. Davsrér has examined a volcanic dust 
which fell on the 4th of January, 1880, at 
Dominica. It was remarkable as containing a 
considerable quantity of iron pyrites and sul- 
phide of lead. 


Dr. M. A. F. Prestet, of Emden, whose 


meteorological investigations are well known, is 
dead. 

Dr. Wex, the Director of the Danube works 
at Vienna, has published a summary of all the 
opinions expressed since the publication of his 
memoir in 1873 ‘On the Injurious Influence of 





| Raphael. 


the Destruction of Forests,’ its title being ‘On 
the Effects of Forests on Rainfall and Rivers.’ 

M. Dreviarait communicated to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences, at the Séance of March 22nd, 
a note ‘Sur la Présence Normale du Cuivre 
dans les Plantes qui vivent sur les Roches de 
la Formation Primordiale.’? He states that 
copper exists, in all plants which are developed 
upon rocks of primordial formation, in sufficient 
quantity to be recognized by the reaction of 
ammonia. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall 
East, from Nine to Six Da nily. —Admission, Is 

THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
FOUPTH EXHIBITION will OPEN on ore a 26th. 5, Pall 
Mall East, from Ten till Six.—Admittance, Is 


‘atal 6d 
ALFRED. D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOUKS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH tag AL EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY NEX', 
the 26th A 

G 


pri 
allery, 53, pall Mall, S.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 


by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M: LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, including 
Catalogue, ls 


DUDLEY GALLERY, Eg eyptian Mall Piccadilly, —Genera! Exhibition 
of Water-Colour Drawings.—Th SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six. —Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

R. F. M: NAIR, Sec. 








DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRI LEAVING the P’ i ZTORIU M,’ ¢ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘ The BR SERKPEN’ 
(the latter just completed), each ~ 7 22 fee 





Pt, with come of Pilate's 








As 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ht of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House a 
Caiaphs as,’ &c., at the DORE G ALLERY. 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten toSix.—Ils. 
The Little Masters. By W.B. Scott. Illus- 


trated. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Mr. Witu1Am Bexx Scorr has not only been 
long favourably known to our readers, but he 
has ; indisputable claims to be heard when he 
essays to make better known to the general 
publicthe genius and peculiar merits of f theso- 
called ‘‘ Little Masters.”” Whatever learned 
men may have said in their own cabinets, 
he has been the first to speak before the 
world about these designers and expound 
their motives. Others have given vent to 
impressions which, being generally due to 
the authors’ imaginations, have been more 
or less valuable; some have elucidated the 
archeology of the subject; but of English 
writers Mr. Scott has been the first to bring 
technical knowledge to bear on the dis- 
cussion of the more purely artistic parts of 
the question. As in all such cases, this is 
a very important point, and peculiar interest 
was excited by the announcement that the 
author of the standard English book on 
Albert Diirer had followed up that useful, 
if not wholly trustworthy, work by a 
monograph on the reputed pupils of the 
great artist of Nuremberg. This capitally 
illustrated and nicely printed volume is by 
no means faultless, yet, on the whole, it 
is far the best of the attractive series to 
which it belongs—a series which bears the 
comprehensive title of ‘‘The Great Artists,” 
and had its prototype in Dr. Dohme’s 
‘Kunst und Kiinstler des Mittelalters,’ 
1875-78. With all its shortcomings Mr. 
Scott’s book is more spontaneous, and of 
higher critical value, than the volumes in 
the same series on Rubens, Van Dyck, Hol- 
bein, and Hogarth. It is of another kind 
altogether from the puerile monograph on 
Tintoretto and the commonplace study of 
Mr. Scott has acknowledged con- 
siderable obligations to the learned Dr. 
A. Rosenberg—and of idea as well as 
facts he has borrowed at least as much as 
he has acknowledged; but he has not! 





always borrowed wisely. For instance, a 
theory on which he insists frequently, that 
the Little Masters were the first to bring 
genre art into vogue, had been antici- 
pated by Dr. Rosenberg in his accounts of 
Sebald Beham and Barthel Beham, and it 
has the disadvantage of not being correct, 
because, to say nothing of Lucas Van 
Leyden and his prototype Engelbrechtsen— 
see the picture which has passed from the 
Suermondt Collection to the Berlin Museum 
—there were winiature illuminations of genre 
subjects of much older date. According to 
the ‘Anonimo’ and B. Facius, John Van Eyck 
painted subjects which were obviously genre. 
If Mr. Scott means that genre subjects were 
first made popular by the engraved designs 
of his clients, there may be enough truth in 
the statement for it to pass muster. 

Mr. Scott does not always express his 
meaning with so much clearness as might be 
desired; the reader is therefore obliged to 
feel his way, and it must be admitted some- 
times without finding safe grounds. Mr. 
Scott is either rash to a degree or has 
peculiar sources of information, not as to 
technical points, but as to historical data, 
reputed facts; for example, we do not know 
on what trustworthy authority he speaks of 
A. Altdorfer as the apprentice of Diirer 
(see pp. 25-7) 

Nor is our author invariably consistent 
with himself. For instance, speaking of 
B. Beham, he declares that ‘‘ we are equally 
certain of his Italian experiences by the 
fact of his death having taken place there,” 
7.e., of his death having happened in Italy. 
Nevertheless, on p.73, the reader is informed 
that ‘‘the personal history of Barthel, as 
we said, is lost, and even his residence in Italy 
during the later part of his life is only con- 
jecture,” that is, “conjectured.” There is 
considerable confusion, to use no harsher 
term, on p. 61, in the account of B. Beham 
and the relationship of his works to those 
of M. Antonio and G. Penez. On p. 63 it 
is said that ‘every cut has the monogram 
H.S.B.,” the works in question being the 
‘Das Babstum’ (‘The Papacy’) of H. 8. 
Beham; but the language is so involved that 
we do not know whether Mr. Scott refers to 
the original cuts or to Jost Ammon’s copies 
of them. The signature occurs only on the 
copies. A great deal too much is made 
of the alleged rarity of the latter works. 
There is no unquestionable authority for 


calling Holbein an “engraver,” p. 5. 
On p. 8 it is said that playing cards 


were ‘ presumably” not produced by 
‘trained artists.” But surely it is true 
that some of the best men of Germany and 
Italy were employed on these things! We 
cannot assent to the assertion, on p. 11, of 
the ‘‘ entire inferiority of Italian engraving 
in manipulation” to that of Germany. In- 
deed, Mr. Scott’s special favourite, the superb 
Jacob Walch, the ‘‘ Master of the Caduceus,” 
the so-called ‘‘ Jacopo de’ Barbari,” is now 
believed to have been a Venetian who lived 
in Nuremberg, ‘‘ esteemed,” says our author 








himself, on p. 17, ‘‘a German till very lately, 
| but who is now made over to the Venetians.” 
| As to Walch, we may say that his noblest 
| work, the ‘ Pheebus,’ is emphatically Italian, 
| and bears marked traces of the influence of 
| Bellini. On p. 18 it is asserted that Diirer’s 
| extraordinary skill with the graver “must” 
| have been due to his being “ suddenly in- 
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ducted into the mysteries of the craft.” On 
this our author claims for Jacopo the honour 
of ‘‘ having shown the way ” to Diirer. See 
likewise p. 19. But surely Mr. Scott has 
forgotten that the last-named artist was 
educated in the workshop of his father, the 
goldsmith, where engraving was, according 
to the wont of those days, always in vogue. 
It is certain that in 1494 Diirer drew Man- 
tegna’s ‘ Bacchanalians’ and ‘ Bath of the 
Tritons.’ That Diirer owed to Walch 
something of what we see in his ‘Adam and 
Eve’ has been noticed by Mr. R. Fisher and 
others, including Mr. Scott himself (see 
‘Albert Diirer,’ p. 40), but we cannot 
think that he owed his knowledge of the art 
of engraving to this admirable companion 
of his, whose pictures are said to be even 
more Italian than his prints. Mr. Scott 
is indeed rash in describing Wohlgemuth as 
‘something of a painter” (!) It is stated, 
p- 20, that there were, at the time in ques- 
tion, ‘‘several distinct schools of engraving 
north of the Alps” (?) How, even in a 
daring figure of speech, it could be said 
that A. Diirer’s ‘manipulative skill” was 
in the Nuremberg air during his life, 
it is hard to say. On p. 21 we are told 
that we cannot “identify any” of the 
Little Masters as having been the pupil of 
Diirer, yet p. 27 declares Altdorfer to have 
been his “‘apprentice”! That to “some 
extent,” or to any extent, we owe landscape 
painting to Altdorfer, we cannot say, though 
Mr. Scott does so (p. 29). Speaking of 
Aldegrever’s ‘Monk and Nun,’ p. 94, Mr. 
Scott is not too severe when he says it is 
“rather indecent.”” It would be hard to 
find anything more indecent. 

In conclusion, having pointed out some 
examples of Mr. Scott’s mode of reconciling 
inconsistencies and a few slips of the pen, 
let us say that careful revision would elimi- 
nate a large number of errors really due to 
hasty writing, and not to ignorance of facts 
and data which are believed to be facts. 
It would be well, too, if the author 
omitted the somewhat too frequent allu- 
sions to matters ecclesiastical, which have 
nothing to do with the subject. While 
heartily accepting the high estimate our 
author has formed of Aldegrever’s art (p. 
89), we are disposed to follow Dr. Rosen- 
berg, who considers Lucas Van Leyden to 
be the model of the most able of the Little 
Masters, and thus leaves Diirer out of the 
question. So far as the evidence of style 
goes the German critic is, we think, right. 
We see no close likeness between the art of 
Walch and that of Aldegrever. Mr. Scott 
does not notice the fact that some critics 
have attributed to Aldegrever the beauti- 
ful carving in wood which is preserved at 
Brunswick, representing the ‘Preaching of 
John the Baptist,’ and is commonly given 
to Diirer. There is strong evidence in 
favour of this notion, and the subject of 
the carving may well have attracted the 
fine artist who cast in his lot with John 
of Leyden, designed the thaler of Zion 
(Miinster), and published the portraits of 
King John and the grim Knipperdolling 
himself. Many of the excellent illustrations 
to this tasteful volume are borrowed, and 
have already appeared in this country and 
on the Continent. 











NEW PRINTS. 


We have to thank Messrs. Colnaghi & Co. 
for two superb proofs, with the re-mark, one of 
them being on vellum, from an admirable plate 
etched by M. C. Waltner after Gainsborough’s 
‘Blue Boy,’ which was painted just one hun- 
dred and one years ago. This is among the 
most brilliant and beautiful of modern etchings ; 
the sole fault seems to be some excess of black- 
ness, which is due, probably, to the printing. 
Otherwise the realization of the picture — its 
draughtsmanship, general tone, keeping, solidity, 
the expression of the face, the grace of the atti- 
tude — is admirable. Brilliant as it is, the 
execution of this transcript is very solid ; the 
figure is round, and stands truly on its feet ; 
the texture and sheeny quality of the drapery 
could hardly, except as regards the blackness, 
be finer than they are. It is by far the best 
print of this famous subject. 

From Messrs. Pilgeram & Lefevre we have 
four artist’s proofs from as many plates engraved 
in line by M. A. Blanchard, reproducing with 
admirable delicacy and skill the pictures which 
Mr. Alma Tadema lately exhibited at the Royal 
Academy under the title of ‘‘The Seasons.” The 
publishers might have found still finer subjects by 
Mr. Tadema on which to employ the skill of the 
famous French engraver, and we rejoice to hear 
that M. Rajon has nearly finished a plate from a 
small but very charming picture by the R.A. 
As for ‘The Seasons,” which is not happily 
called a ‘‘ Roman idyl,” there is no need to 
describe in much detail designs with which 
our readers are already familiar. In ‘Spring’ 
two Roman damsels are gathering flowers in a 
meadow ; one, clad in white, stands erect and 
studies a blossom, the other stoops to pluck an 
asphodel. Behind, four more girls are similarly 
engaged. The print is full of light; the forms are 
solid, and admirably drawn by the engraver, who 
has rendered the contours within the draperies 
of the principal figure with delicacy and grace. 
Perhaps the head is a little too large for fine 
proportion. The tender luminosity of the pic- 
ture is preserved. ‘Summer’ shows a lady, with 
a feather fan in one hand, languidly fanning 
herself, and sitting in a bath. Through the 
water lier form is half visible; its surface is 
strewn with rose leaves. The bather’s head is 
adorned with flowers; her shoulders are re- 
flected in the pavement of polished brass. 
Behind her is a tall perfume bottle. The 
heat of the weather has sent a woman attend- 
ant to sleep. She sits on a bench, and leans 
against a wall covered with mosaics. The 
modelling and drawing of the shoulders and 
the hand of the chief figure are delightfully 
fine and complete; her head is beautifully 
drawn in a difficult position. Probably the 
drapery of the sleeper is not quite so white as 
in the original, but it is represented through- 
out with perfect breadth of form and tone. 
‘ Autumn’ shows the interior of a Roman wine- 
cellar, with amphore stacked against the wall ; 
while a stalwart girl, in the act of offering thanks 
for the completed vintage, holding in one hand 
a burning torch, and in the other a rhyton, is 
about to pour a libation to the genius of the 
place, whose bearded term, with a vine-clad head, 
appears in the background, and is wrapped in 
a mantle. She dances, and seems to be chant- 
ing, while she does her office before the 
flaming censer, which is supported by a tripod 
of bronze. On the whole this is the best of 
the four prints: the energy of the figure re- 
appears happily; the drawing throughout is 
first rate, but we think the right hand is 
too small. ‘Winter’ is very charming. It 
shows a group of Roman attendants seated at 
the foot of a vast column, which is part of the 
peristyle of a gallery or bath, and waiting the 
appearance of their employers from within the 
building ; a brazier burns in the middle of the 
group. Beyond the pillar a snow-clad landscape 
is seen. The engraving is exceptionally solid 








and luminous, broad, tender, and sound. The 
treatment of the pillar, with its shadowed side 
distinct in reflected light, its edges gleaming in 
direct light, is first rate. 

Mr. J. M. Youngman has finished, and Mr. 
M‘Lean has published, a large etching from 
Constable’s well-known picture, ‘The Corn- 
field,’ which is in the National Gallery. Of 
this plate a proof is before us, and shows 
the care and skill, the dexterous handling and 
good draughtsmanship, of the etcher, who 
has executed the trees, which are important 
elements of the painting, with the right touch 
and great spirit, and thus given to his work the 
true character of the foliage, boughs, and leaves 
of the painting. The cornfield in the vista 
is a trifle too prominent, because the trees, in 
regard to the present state of the original, are 
not quite dark and strong enough ; thus a little 
of the vigour of the sunlight in the picture is not 
reproduced so successfully as nearly every other 
feature. On the whole the print is a capital 
example, masculine, well studied, and highly 
artistic, only a little deficient in brilliancy. The 
shadow through which the sheep move and the 
darker portions of the brook may be sooty in 
some degree ; the foreground on our right isa 
little confused, but, then, so is the picture. 








EXCAVATIONS AT ST. RADEGUND’S ABBEY. 


Asovut eighteen months ago an account 
appeared in the Athenewm of excavations on 
the site of the Premonstratensian abbey of 
Dale, Derbyshire. During. Easter week the 
plan of another abbey of the order at St. Rade- 
gund’s, near Folkestone, has been laid bare 
through the liberality of Mr. John Sayer, the 
owner, assisted by Canon Jenkins and other 
friends. Visitors to the abbey are doubtless 
familiar with the ivy-clad ruins of the tower, 
nave, chapter-house, and the range of buildings 
west of the cloister, also with the picturesque 
sixteenth century alterations of the refectory. 
The ground plan, as now exposed to view, shows 
the church to have been, as usual, cruciform, 
with a total length of 184 ft. The choir was of 
six bays, with narrow aisles extending alon 
four bays. Each transept had an eastern chape 
The walls of the aisleless nave, with its pro- 
cession doors, are still standing. The tower 
occupies a most unusual position, in the angle 
between the nave and north transept, and has 
also the unique addition of a wing on the 
eastern and western sides opening into it b 
arches. The lowest story had a groined roof. 
At first sight this singular block, which is still 
intact to a height of about eighty feet, looks 
like a gatehouse, which naturally gave rise to 
the error into which all guide-books and his- 
torians have fallen ; but excavations prove that 
it is but a tower, probably for defensive as well 
as ecclesiastical purposes, and communicatin; 
only with the church. The arch between it an 
the transept was blocked with masonry, which 
has now been removed, and found to consist 
almost entirely of moulded and worked stones. 
Some fine arch voussoirs with dog-tooth orna- 
ment, floriated Transitional capitals, pieces of 
tombs, and canopies are amongst the most in- 
teresting of these. The chapter-house, which 
adjoins the south transept, was of three bays, 
and divided into two alleys. South of this ex- 
tend the sacristy and common-house, with the 
dormitory over. The infirmary, parts of which 
are standing, lies to the south-east. Three sides 
of the cloister quadrangle are left to a consider- 
able height. On the west side are the parlour 
and calefactory, the former lighted by elegant 
pointed, and the latter by square-headed, lancets, 
with segmental rear vaults ; overhead, supported 
by beams, not groining, were the abbot’s apart- 
ments. The guest-house extends westward of 
this, but has not yet been explored. The refec- 
tory, now a farmhouse, has been altered on the 
north side, but its south face is tolerably per- 
fect, and in the cellars beneath may be traced 
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the groining ribs of the undercroft. But slight 
remains exist of the kitchen and buttery. The 
extensive base-court is traceable, bounded on 
the south by a most perfect and interesting 
early English barn, which affords many points 
for study. The major part of the abbey appears 
to have been erected shortly after its foundation 
in 1191. 

The work so far has comprised simply the 
tracing out of the plan from the foundations, 
but it is intended, should funds be forthcoming, 
to excavate the entire area, and level and turf 
it as other abbeys have been treated. The find 
of tiles, &c., has necessarily not been large, but 
several fine specimens have turned up, as well 
as portions of marble shafts and capitals. The 
results show clearly that the Premonstratensian 
canons fellowed no particular plan in the arrange- 
ment of their abbeys, and that the disposition 
of the various buildings was often very irre- 
gular. The works at St. Radegund’s have been 
carried out under the supervision and direction 
of Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope and Richard 
Ussher. Should funds permit, operations will 
be resumed in May. 





THE HANOVER GALLERY. 


Yet another ‘gallery ” will be opened to the 
public on Monday next, at a corner of Maddox 
and New Bond Streets. In this place our readers 
may see ‘The Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp,’ 
by Herr Makart, the large picture which was 
shown in Paris the year before last, and was 
duly noticed in these columns. In the same 
room there are a series of paintings in oil made 
by the same artist as types for the remark- 
able procession which was held to celebrate the 
silver wedding of the Emperor of Austria. These 
examples form a frieze, each portion of which 
contains a subject group of figures. ‘‘ Clever” 
and brilliant as these productions are, they 
compare unfavourably with their more audacious 
and bigger neighbour, because it shows at least 
a vigorous grasp of the subject and execution 
which, if meretricious, is bold and animated. 

A certain number of better pictures merit 
attention. Of these some of the best are already 
known to our readers, including The Pet Paroquet 
(No. 34), by Madame H. Browne, which was at 
the Salon a few years ago, and, although by no 
means one of her best works, is noteworthy for 
its style and learned execution. Deficient in bril- 
liancy and uninteresting in subject, it yet bears 
the impress of a fine painter. It is the standing 
figure of a Turkish girl in a long robe of cloth 
of gold, the treatment of which shows the self- 
abnegation of Madame Browne’s technique. 
Apart from that there is harmony of tone and 
colour throughout the picture. No. 49 is Spring- 
Time, by C. F. Daubigny, and shows the banks 
of a river, with budding willows and poplars: 
a picture that is fine in its delicate grey tone 
and harmonies of a low key. Bouc et Chévre 
(51), half-figures, was painted vigorously, but 
somewhat coarsely, by Mdlle. R. Bonheur. M. 
Meissonier has contributed three admirable 
miniatures. No. 52, Musketeers on the March, is 
a troop of white-coated horsemen traversing a 
flat, which is rich in verdure, but bare of trees. 
The scene is varied by belts of sunlight and 
shadows, the latter projected by masses of white 
rain cloud which appear in the blue sky. Like its 
neighbours, this charming little piece is marked 
by largeness of style and that thoroughness 
which proves the delight of the painter in his 
work. Le Connoisseur (53) is a subject too 
often repeated, a gentleman of the seventeenth 
century looking at a picture on an easel, while 
the artist stands beside him and waits. Broad, 
solid, full of character, and delightfully ‘ re- 
served,” this is a masterpiece, and being firmer, 
as broad, more precise and more searching than 
any of the Dutch genre pictures of the class it 
represents, ought to have at least equal reputa- 
tion. Le Squire (54), temp. Louis XIII, dis- 
plays, with all the verve and exquisite precision, 
completeness, and solidity of M. Meissonier’s 





art, a single figure of a gentleman in the 
chequered light and shadows of a sunny garden 
alley. 

By Troyon is Going to Pasture (57), an old 
woman tending two cows and some sheep. It is 
very strong and solid, admirably composed as to 
lines, tones, tints, and light and shade. Millet’s 
Turkey Farm (58) possesses that ineffable pathos 
with which he endowed the most trivial of his rural 
subjects, that seriousness which becomes a master, 
that harmony of all the elements which attests a 
delightful work of art. The figure of a woman, 
wrapped nun-like in a voluminous hood and 
dress, is seen trudging on the ridge of a meadow 
which is in a cloud shadow, while the farm roofs 
gleam on another ridge beyond; the black 
turkeys loiter by their mistress, and, techni- 
cally speaking, supply precious tints in a scheme 
of colour and tone which has been illustrated a 
thousand times by Frenchmen, but never better 
than by Millet. A tree, from which autumn 
breezes have stripped the leaves, a stack of grey 
bavins, and a cart supply the remainder of those 
materials on which the master exercised his 
genius.—By Corot are four paintings, Twilight, 
The Farm, The Lute Players, and Nymphs Danc- 
ing (86—39), all capital and beautiful works, 
worthy of our studies.—M. A. Stevens, always 


‘bold in design, and, where he chooses to 


moderate his energies, refined and tasteful, 
has been less tasteful than usual in a picture 
in oil, painted, one cannot tell why, on glass. 
It is named Afternoon Call (40); its subject is 
really the sumptuous, over-coloured, and but 
too splendid furniture and decorations of a 
second-class Parisian reception room. There 
are three figures of females, the audacious 
execution of which rivals any achievement of 
the Impressionists, and is only redeemed 
by that delicacy of which M. Stevens cannot 
divest himself even in the representation of 
cocottes and their companions. Accepting this 
as a dashing sketch, we cannot but admire its 
harmonies of splendid tints, balanced masses, 
and vivid illumination. Mother and Child (41) 
is by the same artist. 





SALES. 
Messrs. SorHeBy, WILKINSON & Hopce 
sold, on Wednesday last, at the British 


Museum, a selection of duplicate prints and 
etchings. The following prices were realized 
for the more important specimens: N. Ber- 
chem, A Drinking Cow, first state, 541. J. 
Binck, Portrait of Christian III. of Den- 
mark, 351. W. Hollar, The Royal Exchange, 
first state, 331. D. Campagnola, The Musical 
Party, 441. L. Costa, The Presentation in the 
Temple, 251. A. Van Dyck, Portrait of Paul 
Pontius, second state, 521. L. Van Leyden, Christ 
shown to the People, 28/.; The Poet Virgil sus- 
pended in a Basket, 28/.; Portrait of the Emperor 
Maximilian, 80]. M. Von Landshut, The Adora- 
tion of the Magi, 47/.; A Young Lady receiving 
a Gentleman at the Entrance to a Gothic Man- 
sion, 34/1. I. Van Meckenen, The High Priest 
refusing the Offering of Joachim, 30l.; The 
Virgin, St. Anne, St. Catherine, and St. Bar- 
bara, 301. G. Battista del Porto, ‘“‘ Roma,” 
251. P. Potter, The Head of a Cow, 29l. 
School of M. Antonio Raimondi, Venus and 
Cupid accompanied by Pallas, first state, un- 
described, 35/. Rembrandt, Portrait of Rem- 
brandt leaning on a Stone Sill, first state, 116l.; 
second state, 27/.; Abraham entertaining the 
Three Angels, 27/.; Abraham and his Son Isaac, 
40l.; The Rest in Egypt, first state, 27l.; A 
View of Amsterdam, 34l.; The Goldweigher’s 
Field, 40/.; Doctor Faustus, second state, 44l.; 
The Goldweigher, second state, 124l.; The 
Great Jewish Bride, fourth state, 50/1. M. 
Schongauer, The Crucifixion, 72l.; The Death 
of the Virgin, 43/.; The Virgin seated on a 
Throne near the Saviour, 601. J. Spilsbury, 
Miss Jacobs, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 651. 
J. de Barbari, The Virgin and Child in a Land- 
scape, 25/.; Three Men tied to a Tree, 50l. 





J. Waechtlin, Orpheus playing to the Animals, 
461. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold, on 
the 14th inst., the following engravings of the 
late Thomas Landseer, after Sir E. Landseer : 
Dignity and Impudence, 55l.; The Monarch 
of the Glen, 66/. ; Stag at Bay, 74/.; Hunters 
at Grass, 641. 

The same auctioneers also sold, on the 17th 
inst., the following, from the collection of the 
late Mr. T. Williams. Water-colour drawings : 
G. Cattermole, The Raising of Lazarus, 63I. ; 
The Baron’s Chapel, 68/1. P. De Wint, The 
Thames at Twickenham, 651. E. Duncan, 
Twilight, 82/. Birket Foster, A Strawyard, 
105/. L. Haghe, Town Hall, Ghent, 741. ; In- 
terior of a Chapel in Liége Cathedral, 631. S. 
Palmer, Return from India, 501. T. M. 
Richardson, Monte San Giuliano, Sicily, 86. 
C. Stanfield, Aberbrothwick, 80/. F. Tayler, 
The First of September, 781. Pictures: T. 8. 
Cooper, Cattle Reposing, 134l. T. Creswick, 
Sunset, near Hillingdon, 1641. T. Creswick 
and W. P. Frith, A Cornfield, with figures, 
1731. J. Linnell, The Brow of the Hill, 
5351.; The Reapers, 157/.; Gleaners Returning, 
3671. D. Maclise, The Play Scene from ‘ Ham- 
let,’ 425/.; The Banquet Scene from ‘ Macbeth,’ 
5881. P. F. Poole, A Girl at a Mountain 
Spring, 1201. D. Roberts, The Temples at. 
Pestum, 147/.; Jerusalem, 110/. C. Stanfield, 
On the Medway, 173/.; Port iia Spaiia, 107. 
E. M. Ward, Major Bridgenorth relating his 
Adventures to Julian Peveril and Alice, 128I.; 
Charlotte Corday, ‘‘La Toilette des Morts,” 3251.; 
The Fall of Clarendon, 178/.; Marie Antoinette 
listening to the Act of Accusation read by 
Fouqnier Tinville, 2527. Also the following 
pictures, from the collection of Mr. T. Bartlett: 
T. Faed, Irish Reaper Girl, 241/. J. Phillip, 
Water-carrier of Seville, 1051. 

The following sketches, pictures, and draw- 
ings from the Walferdin Collection were sold, 
for francs, in Paris last week. Fragonard, Le 
Veeu & Amour, 1,600; Le Portrait, 2,005; 
Le Sacrifice de la Rose, 2,000; La Huche, 
2,650; Le Verrou, first thought for the engraved 
work, 4,500; L’Education fait Tout, 3,100; 
Vue prise dans un Parc, many figures, 3,120 ; 
Quarante-huit Compositions pour les Contes de 
La Fontaine, 10,000. Miniatures: Jeune Fille 
avec des Fleurs dans les Cheveux et au Corsage, 
3,500 ; the pendant, Jeune Garcon costumé en 
Pierrot, 5,000. Pictures : Les Amants heureux, 
20,000 ; La Gimblette, well known by an en- 
graving, 7,000; L’Amoureux hardi, et La Sur- 
prise, 30,000; Le Portrait de Mdlle. Guimard, 
9,100; L’Etable, 15,000; Le Début du Modéle, 
15,000; Jeune Gargon vétu d’un Manteau & 
revers rouge, 5,150; Les Laveuses, 4,600; 
Les Charlatans, 3,130; Le Bonheur du premier 
Baiser, 2,650; Renaud dans la Forét enchantée, 
4,300 ; Sacrifice au Minotaure, 5,300; L’Enfant 
blond, 11,700 ; Le Voeu &l’Amour, 10,000; La 
petite Coquette, 7,100; La Fontaine d’Amour, 
12,500; Le Sacrifice de la Rose, 8,200; Le Pay- 
sage, No. 43, 3,005; Le Rocher, 5,900; La 
Mare, 3,500. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Ir is said that there is a prospect of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours making a 
considerable addition to its numbers, and that a 
meeting will probably be held in the course of 
the ensuing week to consider the question. 

THE private views of the exhibitions of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours and of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours are 
appointed for to-day (Saturday). The galleries 
will be opened to the public on Monday next. 

Mr. W. B. Ricumonn’s picture, ‘The Song of 
Miriam,’ which we lately stated to be intended 
for the Grosvenor Exhibition, will not be 
finished in time. Mr. W. H. Hunt will con- 
tribute to this gathering a portrait of one of his 
sons. Neither Mr. Marks nor Mr. Fildes wil 
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we understand, be represented at the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Poynter’s noble ‘ Visit of Venus 
to Aisculapius’ will probably be a great attrac- 
tion at the latter exhibition, as the work of Mr. 
E. B. Jones, which we have already described, 
will be at the former gallery. 


Ir was announced last Wednesday that the 
Congress of the British Archxological Associa- 
tion would be held this year at Devizes, in 
Wiltshire. 

Tue Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London will shortly issue its examples for the 
present year, being twelve views of the Charter- 
house. 


Tue Report of the Director of the Museum at 
Nottingham Castle records gratifying results of 
the year last past. Nearly 123,000 persons paid 
to enter the building, making, with season- 
ticket holders, nearly 222,000 visitors. The art 
objects saved from the fire at Clumber House 
have been lent by the Duke of Newcastle, and 
are arranged in one of the rooms ; these include 
all the pictures not damaged, with much porce- 
lain, sculpture, furniture, bronzes, Indian works, 
reliquaries, and bindings. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge has lent a collection of snuff-boxes. 


A DISscovErRY of Roman pavements has just been 
made at Brading, in the Isle of Wight, several 
tesselated floors having been brought to light 
this week ; among the subjects are a Bacchic 
scene, a combat, and some chequered designs. 


Tue French journals deplore the death of 
M. Edmond Duranty, who was born in 
Paris in 1833, and, devoting himself to litera- 
ture, achieved considerable success with ‘Le 
Malheur d’Henriette Gérard,’ published in 
1860, and others. He was a frequent and 
esteemed writer on art, especially in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts. The death of the venerable 
painter M. Adolphe Brune is recorded. He was 
born in 1802, and entered the atelier of Gros ; 
his first contribution to the Salon was in 1833, 
the ‘Adoration des Mages.’ He executed 
numerous public commissions, including the 
decoration of the Salle des Séances of the Sénat 
in the Luxembourg, and the ceiling of the 
Bibliothtque du Louvre, representing the muses 
with their attributes. This work secured for the 
painter the Legion of Honour in 1861. 


Mr. RowszotHaM, one of the candidates for 
the Watson-Gordon professorship, writes to us 
to say he is not a painter in water colours, as 
we supposed. 


Tue new biography of Louis David has been 
published in Paris (V. Havard). The book is 
illustrated by M. J. L. Jules David, grandson of 
the painter. 


Messrs. CHARAVAY Friéres, of Paris, an- 
nounce for publication, by subscription, 
*L’CEuvre de E. Delacroix,’ reproduced entire 
by M. A. Robaut, with letter-press by M. E. 
Chesneau. Messrs. Dulau & Co. are the 
London agents for this work, which is to be a 
comprehensive dictionary of the subject, and 
assume the character of a liber veritatis, with 
descriptions of the artist’s productions and more 
than a thousand engraved memoranda in a 
volume of about five hundred pages. 


THE Allgemeine Zeitung of April 20th contains 
an obituary notice of the Munich landscape and 
animal painter, J. Wagner-Deines. 
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MUSICAL UNION.—MADAME MONTIGNY-REMAURY, expressly 
from Paris, TUESDAY, — 27th, Quarter-past Three, St. James's 
Hall, with Papini, Wiener, Holliinder, and Lasserre.—QUARTET, No. 10 
in D, Mozart; TRIO, E Flat, Op. 70, Beethoven; GAVOTTE, No. 2 in 
D; VIOLONCELLO SOLO, Popper; QUARTET, No. 9, Op. 59, Beet- 
hoven; PIANO SOLOS by Bach, Scarlatti, Adler, and H. Heller.— 
Tickets, 7s. 6d. for all parts of the Hall, to be had of Lucas & Co. and 
bs Grd & Co., Bond Street; and Austin, at the Hall.—Prof. ELLA, 

rector, 











THE WEEK. 


Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts. 
CovENT GARDEN.—Royal Italian Opera. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Saturday Concerts. 

Sr. JaMEs’s HALL.—Mr. Oscar Beringer’s Recital. 
Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—The Bach Choir. 


Tue first of Mr. Ganz’s series of five 
orchestral concerts was given at St. James’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. Wisely re- 
cognizing the fact that an audience cannot 
be brought together merely to listen to 
familiar music, Mr. Ganz makes the pro- 
duction of novelties and of works seldom 
heard an important part of his scheme; and 
he was rewarded on Saturday by a well 
filled hall. His orchestra, led by Herr 
Pollitzer, one of our best violinists, includes 
many distinguished professors, and may be 
fairly described as good throughout. The 
programme of Saturday included two sym- 
phonies, an overture, and a concerto, besides 
vocal and instrumental solos, the only fault to 
be found with the selection being that two 
symphonies in one afternoon not only pro- 
long the concert unduly, but make too great 
demands on the attention. Those given at 
the first concert were Beethoven in c minor, 
and Rubinstein in Fr (No. 1). Of the former 
it is only needful to say that it was played 
with great spirit by the band, and that it 
would be unreasonable to expect such finish 
at these performances as is obtainable at the 
Crystal Palace, where much greater facili- 
ties for rehearsal are afforded. The special 
novelty of the concert was Rubinstein’s 
symphony, given for the first time in Eng- 
land. Like all its composer’s more am- 
bitious efforts that we have met with, it is 
an exceedingly unequal work. Herr Rubin- 
stein seems almost entirely deficient in the 
power of self-criticism; side by side with 
thoughts of real beauty we find bombast 
and commonplace; the composer lacks the 
power of giving that organic unity to 
his work as a whole which is so marked 
a characteristic of the symphonies of 
Beethoven. The best movements of the 
present work are the second and third; 
the former especially, a scherzo (though not 
so entitled) in three-bar rhythm, is both 
original and pleasing. The /inale suffers 
from its irregularity of form. In his 
sequence of keys Rubinstein has deviated 
from the established models in the same 
way as Raff has done in the first movement 
of his ‘Im Walde’ Symphony, and, it may 
be added, with the same want of success. 
It must, however, be added, in justice to the 
symphony, that, if not a very great work, 
it is at least not a very ugly one, like some 
of Rubinstein’s later compositions. The 
instrumentalist of the afternoon was the 
French violinist, M. Emile Sauret, who 
played Ernst’s Concerto in F sharp minor, 
Beethoven’s Romance in F, and Wieniawski’s 
‘Airs Russes.’ M. Sauret has great execu- 
tion, but his tone is not particularly pleasant, 
being thin and wiry, at times reminding one 
of an oboe. He is also terribly addicted to 
the vice of the tremolo, and seems unable to 
produce a sustained note on his instrument. 
Madame Marie Roze gave an excellent 
reading of Gluck’s great air “‘ Divinités du 
Styx” from ‘ Alceste,’ and the song, with 
violin obbligato, ‘‘L’amero,” from Mozart’s 
‘Ré Pastore’; and the Overture to ‘Oberon’ 
concluded an excellent concert. 

It is highly improbable that any large 
proportion of the audience at the opera last 





Saturday experienced a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the announcement that M. Engel 
was unable to make his début, as promised, 
in the réle of Edgardo. The interest of the 
evening centred in the reappearance of 
Madame Albani after an absence of nearly 
two years. Opinions have been expressed 
that on an occasion of such comparative 
importance hackneyed operas should have 
been ignored and choice made of one of 
those Wagnerian works in which the Cana- 
dian artist has gained her chief triumphs. 
But, apart from the disfavour with which 
true connoisseurs must view the performance 
of ‘Lohengrin’ or ‘ Tannhiiuser’ in Italian, 
there are special reasons why it would 
have been unadvisable to select either of 
these operas at this time. The exponent 
of Elizabeth or Elsa must be content to sink 
completely her own individuality for the 
better realization of the character, and the 
hindrance of the performance by a warm 
greeting at the outset, by applause at the 
conclusion of every phrase, and by the 
liberal bestowal of floral gifts, would, under 
any circumstances, be disadvantageous. Such 
personal tributes, however, are of slight 
moment in conventional Italian opera, of 
which ‘Lucia’ is an adequate illustration. 
The increased richness and fulness in 
Madame Albani’s voice, which we noted 
when she sang at the Bristol Festival in 
October last, were apparent to all present 
on Saturday. This improvement has not 
been gained at the expense of her upper 
register, for she still maintains her com- 
mand over the sostenuto, even in notes as 
high as p flat, while the sympathetic quality 
of her organ remains unimpaired. In the 
more daring feats of vocalization she has 
been exceeded by many other vocalists, but 
her comparatively modest displays of fiortturt 
are invariably marked by neatness and un- 
erring intonation. Her rendering of the 
cadenzas in the mad scena on Saturday was, 
therefore, more pleasing than that of some 
more ambitious in conception but less artistic 
in fulfilment. The remainder of the per- 
formance may be briefly dismissed. Signor 
Carpi acquitted himself of his ungrateful 
duties as Edgardo—ungrateful, that is, 
under the special circumstances—tolerably 
well, and Signor Graziani was once more 
an unexceptionable Enrico. Madame Albani 
appeared as Gilda in ‘ Rigoletto’ on Tues- 
day, and is announced to appear as Mar- 
guerite in ‘Faust’ this (Saturday) evening. 
‘Le Prophéte’ was advertised for Thursday, 
too late for notice in this week’s Atheneum. 
The last of the winter series of Saturday 
concerts at the Crystal Palace took place 
last Saturday, when an exceptionally fine 
performance of Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony occupied the greater part of the after- 
noon, the solos being given by Miss Annie 
Marriott, Miss Orridge, Mr. Harper Kearton, 
and Mr. Frederic King. The miscellaneous 
selection which preceded the symphony in- 
cluded the “‘ Jupiter Festival March ” from 
Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucte,’ an interesting and 
musicianly Symphonic Prelude to Byron’s 
‘Manfred,’ by F. Praeger, and various 
smaller pieces. The series of concerts now 
concluded has been fully worthy of the 
reputation alike of the Crystal Palace, 
of Mr. Manns, and of his orchestra. 
The special feature of the season has 
been the very remarkable series of per- 
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formances of Schumann’s and Beethoven’s 
symphonies in their regular order, the 
latter at nine consecutive concerts. The 
number of important novelties produced has 
been quite up to the average; while, with 
regard to the execution, it is not too much 
to say that finer renderings of orchestral 
music have never been heard in England. 
This afternoon Mr. Manns’s benefit concert 
takes place. The programme has been 
selected by the votes of last Saturday’s 
audience. Mr. Manns, following a plan 
adopted two years ago by Dr. von Biilow at 
Glasgow, furnished every person last week 
with a classified list of all the works given 
during the season; each person was re- 
quested to mark the one work in each class 
which he would prefer to hear. The result 
of the voting lies before us; and it is both 
interesting and curious. The first class 
comprises the symphonies; and of these 
Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ stands first, with 
247 votes, Mendelsschn’s ‘ Scotch’ second, 
with 221; then, at a long distance, Schubert 
in c (111 votes), Beethoven in c minor (108), 
and ‘Eroica’ (101). In the second class 
(overtures), Wagner’s ‘Tannhiiuser’ easily 
heads the list with 247 votes; next come 
the great ‘Leonora,’ No. 3 (160), ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ (157), and ‘ Wil- 
liam Tell’ (155). Of the miscellaneous 
pieces for orchestra, Handel’s Largo in G 
obtained 239 votes, Schubert’s Entr’acte 
and Ballet-music from ‘Rosamunde’ 177, 
Gounod’s ‘ Funeral March of a Marionette’ 
134, and the selection from Wagmner’s 
‘Meistersinger’ 84 votes; while of the 
fourth class (concertos), Mendelssohn in ¢ 
minor comes first, with 223 votes; the same 
composer’s Violin Concerto second, with 164; 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto third, with 126 ; 
and Beethoven in £ flat fourth, with 98. Of 
the new works by English composers pro- 
duced during the season, only one seems to 
have met with much favour. Mr. Corder’s 
suite, ‘In the Black Forest,’ secured 63 
votes, while the other English - novelties 
scored respectively 24, 9, 3,2, and 1! We 
are very glad to find that the audience 
showed their disapproval of the fashion of 
playing chamber music with all the strings 
by recording only 32 votes for Mendelssohn’s 
Octet, and 24 for the Variations from Schu- 
bert’s p minor Quartet. The general result 
of the voting may be of use to the directors 
of these concerts in drawing up their scheme 
for next season. 

A pianoforte recital of more than usual 
artistic importance was given by Mr. Oscar 
Beringer at St. James’s Hall on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Mr. Beringer is one of 
the very best of our resident pianists, whose 
claims to recognition appear, for some reason 
by no means easy to divine, to be strangely 
overlooked by the directors of our London 
concerts. If we are not mistaken, he has 
never yet played either at the Philharmonic 
or the Monday Popular Concerts. Yet it is 
no mere compliment to call him an artist of 
the first rank. To a technique equal to all 
the demands of the school of modern vir- 
tuosity he unites an amount of genuine 
musical feeling which render his perform- 
ances no less satisfactory from an artistic 
than from a mechanical point of view. He 
is, moreover, absolutely free from that ex- 
aggeration, whether of gesture or style, 
which many are wont to associate with what 





is sneeringly called the “ higher development 
school.” Mr. Beringer’s programme on 
Wednesday consisted exclusively of modern 
compositions ; but it was none the less inte- 
resting on that account. Its two most im- 
portant items were Rubinstein’s Quintet 
in F, for piano and wind instruments, and 
Liszt’s Sonata in B minor for piano solo, 
the latter work for the first time in England. 
Rubinstein’s quintet furnishes confirmation 
of the opinion expressed in an earlier part 
of this article with regard to the composer. 
It is avery unequai work. The first and 
second movements are the best, containing 
many beautiful ideas. The third movement 
(andante con moto) begins well, but is too 
diffuse ; while the finale seems inferior as 
a whole to what has preceded it. The per- 
formance, in which Mr. Beringer was assisted 
by Messrs. Svendsen, Lazarus, Wotton, and 
Wendland, was perfect. Liszt’s sonata is 
a composition about which it is difficult 
to form a final opinion after one hearing. 
It resembles in its construction the ‘ Poémes 
Symphoniques’ of the same composer, as 
the same themes in different metamorphoses 
reappear in each movement. Many of the 
passages, especially the slow movement, 
are of remarkable beauty; but there are 
also several parts very difficult to understand, 
which (at least on a first hearing) sound 
harsh and crude. Of the rendering it is 
difficult to speak too highly. There is pro- 
bably no more exacting work within the 
range of pianoforte literature; but to Mr. 
Beringer the difficulties appeared mere 
child’s play, and the sonata was rendered 
not only with an accuracy, but with a feeling 
and expression, impossible to overpraise. 
The programme also included  Rafi’s 
Chaconne for two pianos, in which Mr. 
Beringer was admirably seconded by his 
able pupil Miss Randegger, two small 
solos by Kirchner, and Weber’s ‘ Invi- 
tation to the Dance,’ ‘‘ with Arabesques 
by Carl Tausig.” ‘The last piece was in- 
correctly described; it should have been 
called ‘‘ Fantasia by Carl Tausig on themes 
from Weber’s ‘Invitation to the Dance.’”’ 
It is a most effective and brilliant piece, but 
it is simply absurd to call it Weber’s. 
Madame Antoinette Sterling relieved the 
instrumental music by singing in her usual 
excellent style songs by Brahms, Franz 
Liszt, and Schumann. 

The second concert of the Bach Choir at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening 
was rendered memorable by the first per- 
formance in England of Cherubini’s great 
Mass in p minor (No. 2). The neglect of 
the old master’s magnificent church music 
in the present day is not difficult to account 
for. Of the four great masses which Cheru- 
bini published, the first (in ¥) and the third 
(the Coronation Mass in a) are for three 
voice parts only—contraltos being very rare 
in France—besides which the Mass in Ff, as 
well as that in D minor, now under notice, 
are of such length as to render them unfit 
for use in the ordinary Catholic service. In 
this respect they resemble Beethoven’s great 
Mass in Dp and Bach’s in Bminor. Cheru- 
bini’s church music occupies a position of 
its own. Less tender than that of Mozart, 
less sensuously beautiful and romantic than 
the greater Masses of Schubert, perhaps less 
grand than the inspirations of Beethoven, 
there is a peculiar ecclesiastical flavour 





about it which distinguishes it at once from 
the music of other composers. Cherubini 
appears as the continuation of the old Italian 
school of church music, of Leo, Clari, 
Jomelli, and Durante, to whose severe and 
masterly counterpoint he added all the 
charms of modern harmony and of refined 
instrumentation. The Mass in D minor, 
which we know from the composer’s auto- 
graph catalogue of his works to have been 
written in 1811, is, on the whole, the finest 
of the series. Every peculiarity of Cheru- 
bini’s style is here seen displayed to the 
best advantage. The splendid fugal writing 
in the ‘‘ Kyrie,” the ‘‘Cum sancto spiritu,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Amen” concluding the ‘ Credo” 
are among the noblest specimens of the 
combination of science with melodic beauty 
to be found in the range of musical litera- 
ture. In a totally different style the trio 
‘“‘Gratias agimus,”’ with its obbligati parts for 
four wind instruments, the ‘‘Et incarnatus,” 
andthe “‘ Benedictus” are models of pure part- 
writing and delicate instrumental effect. One 
of the most remarkable passages in the 
whole work is the ‘ Crucifixus,” in which, 
for fifty bars, a single note, E, is repeated 
by the chorus, with constantly changing har- 
monies. The exquisite beauty of many of 
the passages for solo quartet should also not 
pass unnoticed. Yet no mere description 
will give an idea of the effect of the whole 
work in actual performance. The rendering 
of the mass on Wednesday evening, under 
the direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, was 
exceedingly good. ‘The accuracy of intona- 
tion of the choir, even in the more difficult 
passages, left nothing to desire, while the 
solo portions of the music received full jus- 
tice from Mrs. Osgood, Mdlle. Hohenschild, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. 
Beckett, and Herr Henschel. Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s conducting also, as at the last 
concert, showed a marked improvement on 
previous seasons; he no longer exhibits 
that tendency to drag the time which has 
more than once proved detrimental to the 
effect of the music he was conducting. The 
mass was preceded by a very fine ‘ Sanctus’ 
by Bach, written in the fugal style, and 
most effectively rendered by the choir. The 
second part of the concert consisted of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt’ 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘Erste Walpurgis-Nacht,’ 
both of which were sung to the original 
German texts. As both have been given at 
these concerts before, and are, moreover, 
well-known works, it will suffice to say that 
the rendering was in each case worthy of 
the reputation of the choir, and that the 
solo parts in the latter work were sung by 
Mdlle. Hohenschild, Mr. Shakespeare, and 
Herr Henschel. 








Husical Gossip, 

OrrenBacn’s ‘La Fille de Tambour-Major,’ 
the English version of which was produced at 
the Alhambra Theatre on Monday, was written 
for the Paris Renaissance, where it saw the light 
in December last. In style it is nearer akin to 
the opéra comique than to the opéra bouffe, and 
one episode approaches closely to opéra seria. 
The score contains a number of those frank and 
rhythmical melodies of which M. Offenbach ap- 
pears to possess an inexhaustible supply, but 
the general treatment shows an unaccustomed 
feeling for delicacy and refinement, mere musical 
jingle being for the most part eschewed. The 
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conversion is not altogether complete, for the 
symmetry and charm of the opera are marred 
by the introduction of a quantity of extravagant 
business appealing solely to those of debased 
taste. But for this the composer can scarcely 
be held responsible, and, at the lowest estimate, 
‘La Fille du Tambour-Major’ marks a distinct 
step in advance of its author’s previous efforts. 
The finale of the second act affords indications 
that M. Offenbach could, if he pleased, write a 
comic opera on the model left us by Auber. Of 
the performance at the Alhambra it is not neces- 
sary to speak in detail. The mounting is, of 
course, on the sumptuous scale for which this 
establishment is famed, and if the costumes are 
not exactly accurate, the desire to obtain pic- 
turesque effects must, we suppose, be the excuse. 
The band and chorus, under Mr. Jacobi, are of 
unusual excellence, and the principals are toler- 
ably efficient, although it would be easy to 
imagine some of the parts better played. 


Mr. FrepEric H. CowEn announces a grand 
performance of his cantata ‘The Corsair’ at St. 
James’s Hall, next Wednesday week, the 5th of 
May. The solo parts are to be sung by Mrs. 
Osgood, Madame Marie Roze, Mr. Barton 
M‘Guckin, and Mr. Frederic King. The second 
part of the concert will be miscellaneous, and 
Madame Trebelli, Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
and Mr. Walter Clifford will take part in it. 
* The Corsair,’ it will be remembered, was com- 
posed for the Birmingham Festival of 1876, and 
was on that occasion completely successful. The 
work has since been given by some of our 
smaller musical societies ; but this will be the 
first important performance since its produc- 
tion. 


Haypn’s ‘Creation’ was performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society yesterday week. The 
—— vocalists were Miss Annie Marriott, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. It is 
needless to criticize the general performance of 
such familiar music, but it is due to Miss Annie 
Marriott, who appeared for the first time, to say 
that her share of the work was accomplished in 
a manner calculated to afford the highest satis- 
faction. Her voice is gaining in volume, and 
the unfortunate tendency to indulge in the 
vicious tremolo, which we have previously had 
occasion to note, was not apparent to any 
appreciable extent. The farewell series of 
concerts in Exeter Hall will terminate on 
Friday next, with a performance of ‘Israel in 
Egypt.’ 

‘IsRaEL RESTORED,’ an oratorio by Dr. W. R. 
Bexfield, which was produced for the first time 
at Norwich in 1852, was revived last Thursday 
week by Mr. Carter’s choir at the Royal Albert 
Hall. The composer, who was a pupil of the 
late Dr. Buck at Norwich Cathedral, died in 
1853, at the early age of twenty-nine. His 
oratorio is a work of much promise rather than 
of absolute greatness; whether its merits are 
such as to warrant its revival is a question that 
we need not now discuss. The soloists on the 
15th were Miss Anna Williams, Madame Mary 
Cummings, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Robert 
Hilton. 


Mr. Grorcs Gear gave his annual concert at 
St. George’s Hall last Tuesday afternoon. 


Spour’s seldom heard oratorio ‘Calvary’ was 
given at the last subscription concert of the 
Brixton Choral Society on Thursday evening 
last, under the direction of Mr. William 
Lemare. 


Tue two trios for violin, violoncello, and 
pianoforte, to which the first and second prizes 
were respectively awarded by Trinity College, 
London, were performed at the College last 
week, when Sir Michael Costa, the adjudicator 
of the prizes, and a number of other well-known 
musicians, were present. The winner of the 
first prize was Mr. H. C. Nixon, Mus.B., while 
the second prize was awarded to Miss Alma 
Sanders. 


XUM 





WE understand that the dates of the two per- 
formances of Berlioz’s ‘Damnation de Faust,’ 
under Mr. Charles Halle, at St. James’s Hall, 
are fixed for the 21st and 22nd of May. 


Tue death is announced of M. Marie Escudier, 
a well-known journalist, and the author, along 
with his brother Léon, of several works on 
music, among them a dictionary of music and 
a biography of Rossini. The brothers started 
La France Musicale. 
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LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’—166th Time. 

Every Evening at 8.15. 

SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING: PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

ry PERFORMANCES, Saturdays, April 24th, May Ist and 8th, 
at 2 o'clock. 

Box Office open Ten to Five, under direction of Mr. J. Hurst. 








THE WEEK. 


GalETy (Morning Performances). — Revival of ‘George 
Barnwell,’ a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By George Lillo. 


Tat Mr. Hollingshead has been influ- 
enced in his revival of the plays of the last 
century by a spirit not wholly free from 
irony seems to be indicated by the name 
‘‘ Palmy day performances ’”’ he bestows upon 
the series. By an ellipse such as has only 
become possible in times when the combined 
influences of advertisement and telegraphy 
have rendered brevity the soul of economy, 
if not of wit, he thus indicates that the 
works he puts before the public belong to 
what it has been the fashion to call the 
palmy days of the drama. It needs, how- 
ever, ‘‘no ghost come from the grave” 
in the shape of a forgotten piece to show us 
that the majority of last century tragedies 
are inferior in almost every respect to those 
of to-day. A few eighteenth century 
English comedies stand out as master- 
pieces ; the remainder can boast little merit, 
either literary or dramatic. In spite of the 
recognition it won when first produced, and 
the popularity which subsequently attended 
it, ‘The London Merchant’ (now more gene- 
rally known as ‘George Barnwell’) is a 
poor play, inflated in style, affected and 
false in sentiment, and capable of supplying 
abundant illustrations of bathos. None 
the less it was held in its day to have 
played a part in dramatic history akin 
to that subsequently played in France by 
the works of the early romanticists, estab- 
lishing the right of an author to disregard 
in a tragedy fixed rules, and especially the 
requirements of verse. Quite amusing is it 
to see the pother which this question raised. 
According to the epicurean satirist Rivarol, 
tragedy fits the following frame: Act i. The 
hero will die; Act ii. He will not die; 
Act iii. He will die; Act iv. He will not 
die; Act v. He dies. And comedy in 
kindred fashion treats the lover. Acti. He 
will marry; Act ii. He will not marry; 
Act iii. He will marry ; Act iv. He will not 
marry ; Act v. He marries. Accepting this 
classification ‘George Barnwell’ might pass 
for a tragedy. .Any other system would 
leave it in the class subsequently called 
melo-drama. How far the prose, mean- 
while, is entitled to stand in opposition to 
verse may be judged from the following 
speech, in which the place or the accent of a 
word is not altered, the only thing done 
being to cut the lines into lengths. Mill- 
wood speaks :— 

Is this the end of all my flattering hopes ? 


Were youth and beauty given me for a curse? 
And wisdom only to insure my ruin? 





They were, they were: Heaven, thou hast done thy 
worst, 

Or if thou hast in store some untried plague, 

— that’s worse than shame, despair, and 

eath, 

Unpitied death, confirmed despair, and soul- 

Confounding shame ; 

Something that men and angels can’t describe 

And only fiends who bear it can conceive ; 

Now, pour it now on this devoted head, 

That I may feel the worst thou canst inflict, 

And bid defiance to thy utmost power. 

One line only of this does not fall absolutely 
into metre, and the redundant syllables may 
be placed in a separate line without more 
loss of measure than is common in the 
inartistic form of composition known as 
irregular verse. Of George Barnwell, while 
it may be said, as of Byron’s Lambro, that 

He was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever .... cut a throat, 

it may also be affirmed that he has, morally 
speaking, an ‘‘alacrity in sinking.” Seldom 
have the processes of moral declension 
been more rapidly exhausted. When in a 
fit of penitence he quits his master’s house, 
he takes with him money for his current 
expenses, and his wail over his uncle’s good- 
ness to him does not for a moment make 
him relent in his purpose of murder. So 
primitive, frond Fm and so naive is the 
workmanship, the piece, were it now 
written, would not have a chance of success. 
Not all the respect due to antiquity, or what 
may pass for such, can prevent a burst of 
laughter when the anil and ingenuous 
hero observes, in an aside, of Millwood’s first 
blandishments, ‘‘Her disorder is so great 
she don’t perceive she has laid her hand 
upon mine”; or a second when, after Barn- 
well has hidden himself for the purpose of 
murder, his uncle, his proposed victim, 
enters, exclaiming, ‘If I were superstitious 
I shou’d fear some danger lurk’d unseen, or 
death were nigh.” 

There is, however, genuine pathos in the 
play, its action is not wholly ridiculous, 
and the revival has sufficient interest to re- 
pay a visit. It would be well, however, to 
restore the catastrophe, the death of Mill- 
wood, which, out of respect, it may be sup- 
posed, for the changed feelings of modern 
times, is omitted. The excision of this is 
unsatisfactory in all respects. The inter- 
pretation had more earnestness and sincerity 
than were to be expected. Miss Louise 
Willes displayed much power as the heroine, 
and obtained a reception which appeared 
to stagger her. Her face, as she bowed 
her acknowledgments, seemed charged with 
something scarcely short of protest against 
such a reception being awarded her in such 
a part. Miss Wadman was bright as Lucy, 
the servant and confidante of Millwood, and 
Miss Gwynne Williams was the pensive and 
lackadaisical Maria. Mr. Maclean’s Tho- 
rowgood had genuine merit, and the 
earnestness and moderation of Mr. Craw- 
ford as the hero did much to secure for this 
curious work a serious reception. The 
play is carried back, so far as regards cos- 
tume, into the sixteenth century, in which 
period Lillo places the action. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 

‘RomEo AND JULIET’ was revived on Monday 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Miss Isabel Bateman 
playing Juliet, and Mr. Clifford Harrison 

MeO, 
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In consequence, it may be supposed, of its 
revival at the Gaiety, ‘George Barnwell’ has 
been given at the Britannia, with Miss Bellair 
as Millwood, Mr. Towers as Thorowgood, and 
Mr. Newbound as George Barnwell. 

‘L’Amrrat,’ a three-act comedy of M. Jacques 
Normand, produced at the Gymnase Drama- 
tique, deals with the occupation of Amsterdam 
by the soldiers of the French Republic, and the 
famous tulipomania of which Holland was the 
centre. A one-act comedietta, by a lady dis- 
guising herself behind the nom de plume of 
Daniel Darc, has been given at the same house. 

Tue first appearance at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt in ‘L’Aven- 
turitre’ of M. Emile Augier has not been a 
success. 

‘Le Sikce pE GRENADE,’ a vandeville in four 
acts, by MM. Chivot and Duru, has been played 
at the Palais Royal. It is a farce of the de- 
scription now common at this theatre, with a plot 
that for more reasons than one defies description. 
Its production has some interest as the piece is 
likely enough to find its way to England during 
the contemplated, and now approaching, visit of 
the Palais Royal company. 

‘Les Pitutes pu Draste’ of MM. Bourgeois, 
Laloue, and Laurent has been revived at the 
Chatelet. 

‘Le Puirs pEs QuaTRE CHEMINS,’ a piece 
founded on the crime of a father who threw his 
daughter into a well, produced at the Théatre 
du Chateau d’Eau, claims to be ‘fun drame 
naturaliste.” It provokes from a French critic 
the expression of a doubt if “‘ on puisse jamais 
aller plus loin dans l’ignoble et l’horrible.” 
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LITERATURE 
English Men of Letters —Cowper. By Gold- 


win Smith. (Macmillan & Co.) 

In the final sentences of this volume Mr. 
Goldwin Smith gives a very just epitome 
of the spirit in which he has approached 
Cowper :— 

‘* Any one whose lot it is to write upon the 
life and works of Cowper must feel that there 
is an immense difference between the interest 
which attaches to him, and that which attaches 
to any one among the far greater poets of the 
succeeding age. Still there is something about 
him so attractive, his voice has such a silver 
tone, he retains, even in his ashes, such a faculty 
of winning friends, that his biographer and 
critic may be easily beguiled into giving him 
too high a place. He belongs to a particular 
religious movement, with the vitality of which 
the interest of a great part of his works has 
departed or is departing. Still more empha- 
tically and in a still more important sense does 
he belong to Christianity. In no natural struggle 
for existence would he have been the survivor, 
by no natural process of selection would he ever 
have been picked out as a vessel of honour. If 
the shield which for eighteen centuries Christ 
by His teaching and His death has spread over 
the weak things of this world should fail, and 
might should again become the title to existence 
and the measure of worth, Cowper will be cast 
aside as a specimen of despicable infirmity, and 
all who have said anything in his praise will be 
treated with the same scorn.” 

It is not surprising that a biography 
undertaken from such a point of view as 
this should seem to challenge controversy in 
not a few salient points. The conception 
of Cowper’s moral condition, heightened a 
little with gloomy colour for a rhetorical 
purpose, is not ill founded; the criticism of 
his religious state seems just and discrimi- 
nating ; while the estimate of his literary 
powers must be pronounced singularly falla- 
cious. The theory that Cowper’s status in 
English literature is preserved by a sort of 
pity for his weakness and a Christian sense 
of duty towards the infirm is put forward 
in the passage that we have quoted with 
only more distinctness than in the body of 
the work, and calls for strenuous opposition. 
The criticism which adopts the survival of 
the fittest as the direct opposite of the mode 
by which Cowper retains his rank as an 
English poet has also, it seems to us, a 
curious infelicity. There are numerous 
instances in the history of literature of 





reputations being founded and preserved 
entirely on the principle which Mr. Gold- 
win Smith proposes as fit to account for 
that of Cowper. Of course these have 
always, sooner or later, succumbed to 
the change of manners and the absence 
of personal prejudices. If the reputa- 
tion of the author of ‘The Task’ rested 
on such a basis as this, it would not be 
necessary or even seemly that Mr. Morley 
should include kim among “ English Men 
of Letters.” The age in which Cowper 
wrote was rich above all others in our his- 
tory in spurious and ephemeral forms of 
poetic fame. What has become of the 
‘ Needwood Forest’ of Mr. Mundy of Mark- 
eaton, once extolled as the most beauti- 
ful topographical poem in existence? What 
has become of the third and following edi- 
tions of ‘The Dying Negro,’ with their 
sublime dedication to Rousseau? and where 
is that other noble poem of Mr. Day’s, 
‘The Devoted Legions,’ which every wise 
parent once placed in every youthful hand ? 
Who now reads Anna Seward or William 
Hayley or James Grahame? It is precisely 
because of the inherent vitality of style—the 
nard and cassia of good writing that keep 
one author fresh and beautiful in his grave, 
while another, more admired in his life- 
time, becomes a thing wholly pitiful and 
intolerable—that Cowper has survived. He 
possessed a consummate art as a writer ; 
he said, in the quietest voice, the essential 
thing, cast into form that exactly clothed it, 
and in consequence his best passages are as 
charming now as they were a hundred years 
ago. It seems to us that Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has not seen this, that he has kept his eye 
too much upon the brilliant poets of the 
next generation, and not enough upon 
Cowper’s immediate contemporaries, and 
that, in consequence, he has felt himself 
bound to apologize too much. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is not without prejudices, and one of 
these is directed against ‘the arch-versifier 
Pope.” Yet he would probably admit that 
there was some quality of grace, of direct- 
ness, of incision, in short, of style, which 
even he must confess to find in Pope, and 
which has preserved his poetry. Comparing, 
as he does, the age of Pope with the age 
of Shelley, he finds that Cowper was bred 
in an arid and anti-poetic atmosphere. But 
it is curious that in this volume the reader 
does not find a single reference to that 
crowning fashion in verse which ruled the 
public during the greater part of Cowper's 
career, and which it is his chief credit as a 
writer to have withstood. He was almost 
alone in protest against pomposity and 
meaningless splendour in poetry, and this 
is why he alone of the poets of his age can 
now be read. It seems to us that it would 
have been more to the point if Mr. Goldwin 
Smith had explained this relation of Cowper 
to his age, and had shown that it was pre- 
cisely the survival of the fittest which en- 
sured the extinction of a popular poet, who 
in one of his most admired elegies could 
write, in defiance of good sense and taste,— 
Cold Contemplation leans her aching head, 
And as on human woe her broad eye turns, 
Waves her meek hand, and sighs for science dead, 
For science, virtue, and for Small she mourns ! 
while it preserved and heightened the fame 
of a poet who could reach the heart directly 
by such simple lines as these :— 





Thy needles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no more, 
My Mary! 

Partakers of thy sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign, 

Yet, gently pressed, press gently mine, 
My Mary! 

If Mr. Goldwin Smith had looked a little 
further into the literature of the end of last 
century he would have found a name which 
exactly suits what he has, erroneously in 
our opinion, attributed to Cowper. Hen 
Kirke White, indeed, is a versifier who “by 
no natural process of selection would ever 
have been picked out as a vessel of honour,” 
and whose vogue for at least fifty years is 
one of the most curious phenomena in litera- 
ture. This harmless and unfortunate youth 
was lifted into a place on the English Par- 
nassus solely by the happy combination of 
his piety, his poverty, and his early death. 
His verses are at last beginning to disappear 
from selections of the British poets,.and his 
name from the roll of history, but for half 
a century he was usually mentioned by the 
side of Keats as an inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown. In his case no spark of genius, 
no scanty rag of style, excused the enthu- 
siasm of his admirers. ‘They admired him 
solely because he was the son of a butcher, 
was very pious, and was very unhappy 
during his brief one-and-twenty years 
of life—circumstances, no doubt, that gave 
him a claim to respect and sympathy, 
but hardly to immortality. To describe 
Cowper, with all his sprightly fancy, Hora- 
tian wit, and original observation, in terms 
that would be justly employed in speaking 
of Kirke White, seems to be a singular 
error of judgment. 

When we pass from general matters to 
points of detail, we are equally unwilling 
to support Mr. Goldwin Smith in his critical 
position. He is very kindly in his judgment 
of ‘The Task,’ and allows the poet to speak 
still more eloquently in his own favour by 
giving some well-selected quotations of de- 
scriptive passages. But he misses almost 
entirely that quality of Cowper’s poetry 
which many readers might be inclined to 
set first of all—its wit. He has one grace- 
fully written page, enumerating the best of 
Cowper’s occasional pieces, which seems to 
show that he has read them with enjoyment 
of their simplicity, grace, and quiet perfec- 
tion, but hardly with a smile; although he 
attributes to the poet, in one perfunctory 
sentence, a large measure of “that which 
used to be specially called ‘wit.’ But we 
have an opportunity of testing his sincerity 
in giving this praise by examining his ver- 
dict on the volume of 1782, which date, by 
the way—a date very important in the bio- 
graphy of Cowper—Mr. Goldwin Smith 
neglects to give. Ile analyzes the ‘Moral 
Satires’ with care, and his final judgment 
is one which most modern readers will 
endorse—that they are, as a whole, unread- 
able. But it is very curious that a bio- 
grapher of Cowper should read through 
and criticize the volume in which the poem 
called ‘Conversation’ is found without 
having more inkling than the Critical 
Review itself had that in this one picce a 
new poet, concealed in the other essays by 
an affectation of the manner of Churchill, 
showed himself in his true colours as a 
minute student of nature and a humovrist 
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of singularly delicate charm. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has nothing to say about ‘ Conversa- 
tion,’ except that in one of its episodes it 
‘conveys pleasantly the Evangelical idea of 
the Divine Friend.” We should like to ask 
him what passage of Churchill, or of Lloyd, 
or of any satirist since Pope, had possessed 
the twinkling humour and sunny playful- 
ness of style of this description of the imagi- 
nary invalid :— 

Some men employ their health—an ugly trick— 

In making known how oft they have been sick, 
And give us in recitals of disease 

A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees ; 

Relate how many weeks they kept their bed, 

How an emetic or cathartic sped ; 

Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot, 

Nose, ears and eyes seem present on the spot. 

Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill, 
Victorious seemed, and now the doctor's skill ; 

And now—alas ! for unforeseen mishaps ! 

They put on a damp night-cap, and relapse ; 

They thought they must have died, they were so bad; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had. 

A wish that the “hideous Sapphics’”’ 
written at St. Albans had not been pre- 
served is excusable, but Mr. Goldwin Smith 
scarcely seems to appreciate the power of 
these terrible lines, and as little the force 
and grace of ‘The Castaway.’ After quot- 
ing the last-mentioned piece he says, with a 
curious perversity, ‘‘ Poetry can never be 
the direct expression of emotion.’’ It can 
hardly be needful to go further for proof of 
the position that Mr. Goldwin Smith is un- 
fitted to pronounce upon questions of poetical 
criticism. 

The critical part of this volume, so far as 
it relates to verse, is inadequate in almost 
every particular. But Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has been more fortunate in treating some 
branches of his subject. He perceives the 
consummate beauty of the letters, and he 
not only pronounces on them a just eulogy, 
but gives some charming specimens. In 
dealing also with Cowper’s religious pecu- 
liarities the biographer shows taste and 
insight, although the manifestations of the 
complaint are plainly unpalatable to him, as 
to most persons nowadays. Cowper’s theo- 
logical eccentricities were, without doubt, 
the result of disease acting upon a specially 
sensitive and pious conscience. It is needless 
to speculate upon the causes of that disease ; 
its nature seems clear enough. It was 
simple melancholia, the most frequent of all 
intellectual disorders, a sort of mental indi- 
gestion, bearing the same relation to violent 
mania that dyspepsia bears to the acute 
diseases of the digestive system. Among 
the many side lights that might have given 
brightness to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s bio- 
graphy, if he had not been in so great a 
hurry to conclude it, is the curious similarity 
between the combinations of religious ardour 
with suicidal tendency in Dr. Donne and in 
his descendant Cowper. ‘The critic is in- 
clined to wonder whether the later poet ever 
read the extraordinary ‘ Biathanatos’ of the 
elder. @ . 

It is impossible to consider this little 
volume worthy of the series to which it 
belongs, although it may very fairly serve 
to introduce Cowper to those who are en- 
tirely ignorant of the facts of his life. Those 
facts, however, are presented in a confused 
shape and with an insufficiency of dates. 
We hardly ever met with a book so badly 
punctuated. 








Nile Gleanings. By Villiers Stuart of Dro- 
mana, M.P. (Murray.) 


Eeyrt, which, according to the poet, was 
a distant land, has now become one of the 
high roads of fashionable travel. A charm- 
ing climate, a mixed but docile population, 
absolute security for life and property, 
dancing dervishes, and the spectacle of ‘ the 
sheik of the Saidieh” riding, like Death on 
the white horse, over the bodies of his will- 
ing victims, have rendered it attractive to 
travellers, and apparently to Mr. Mudie’s 
subscribers. To a certain extent it is also 
new—at any rate, it is not quite so hack- 
neyed as lands more classical, and it com- 
bines a varnish of Western civilization with 
tawdry Oriental colours. Every work of 
Egyptian travel follows, indeed, a certain 
routine; its donkey boys, bazaars, Nile 
boats, and Fellaheen are familiar to all 
who read. Even the monuments bore by 
their monotony. ‘The eternal descriptions 
of eternal pyramids, from which thousands 
of centuries look down on millions of readers; 
tombs full of brilliant colours and ghastly 
paintings, the mummy pit never before 
opened except by the last writer, have only 
a languid charm for the most ardent admirer. 

If Mr. Stuart’s book contains the usual de- 
scriptions, it can also boast of sundry features 
which confer on it a novel interest; for his 
work imparts some of the latest intelligence 
about the monuments, and the author pos- 
sesses a hieroglyphical knowledge of them 
that makes him enter with zest into the diffi- 
cult points of history raised in the researches 
of Mariette Pasha, Brugsch Bey, Prof. Lep- 
sius, and others. A comparatively recent dis- 
covery is that the pyramid of Meidoum was 
built for the sepulchre of Seneferu orSenofru, 
a king of the third dynasty, and that grouped 
around it are the tombs of some officers of 
his court. These are, of course, the most 
ancient known, and the sculptures of some 
are unlike those hitherto found, for they 
are inlaid with a kind of red colour, cut into 
slips to represent the flesh of the figures, and 
other ornaments. This is the earliest known 
attempt at mosaic, and is some four thousand 
years old. Certain of the drawings from 
these tombs seem new, although all were 
not quite unknown, a portion of the sculp- 
tures having been published in the work 
of Mariette Pasha; they are contributions 
to the history of the third dynasty. 

At Tel el Amarna are the well-known 
remains of the heretical monuments of the 
ephemeral successors of Amenophis III. of 
the eighteenth dynasty, and the sculptures 
here particularly attracted the attention of Mr. 
Stuart, for some difficulty exists as to the exact 
number of these kings and the way in which 
they entered into the succession. Amenophis 
III. appears to have been inclined to the here- 
tical worship of the solar disc or orb, instead 
of the orthodox Ammon. His immediate 
successor was his son or brother, Amen- 
ophis IV.; and one hypothesis is that this 
brother finally became quite converted to 
the disc worship, and, with the zeal of a 
neophyte, changed his name from Amen- 
hotep into that of Khuenaten, in order to 
testify his respect for the Aten or orb, 
and that this one king with two names 
is the monarch dominant in the sculptures 
at Tel el Amarna. The features, however, 
of this Amenophis IV. are not the same as 





those of Khuenaten, and as the portraits are 
so different the difficulty is to decide if they 
are of one and the same person, as both kings 
have the same preenomen and similar titles. 
A new tomb opened by Mr. Stuart at Thebes 
throws some additional light on the subject, 
although the inscriptions are much mutilated 
and have been partly obliterated by hostile 
hands. On this tomb Amenophis IV. and 
his standing queen are represented facing 
Khuenaten and his seated queen, and this 
point of etiquette, added to the difference 
of name, goes some way to settle the con- 
troversy, although if the king changed his 
name the queen, of course, had her name 
changed also. The rule of these kings ex- 
tended far, but the dates hitherto found 
show that their dynasty did not last long. 
The features of Khuenaten are not Egyptian, 
and prove the accession of some foreigner to 
the throne, and there positive information 
ends. Everything connected with the descent 
of the Pharaoh Horus from this family is quite 
obscure and depends upona verification or cor- 
rection of names. Mr. Stuart insists that the 
civilization or colonization of Egypt de- 
scended the Nile from Abyssinia, but his 
is not the usual opinion. The most ancient 
monuments, the Sphinx, temples, pyramids, 
lie to the north, and no contemporary monu- 
ment of early kings has been found in low 
latitudes. Neolithic and paleolithie imple- 
ments, the tools of the oldest inhabitants, 
have been turned up in the peninsula of 
Sinai, the western and eastern desert, and 
the sands of the pyramids. 

Mr. Stuart’s work is pleasantly written, 
and he introduces his remarks with adequate 
hieroglyphical illustration to make them of 
popular interest. His plates possess the 
merit of being coloured, and they are not 
old acquaintances. His account of the con- 
dition of the population, ground down be- 
tween the Khedive and the bondholders, is 
striking, and the general interest of this 
last description of the House of Bondage 
atones for the difficult and doubtful points 
which the author has introduced and the 
slips of the pen he may have made. 








The City of Dreadful Night, and other Poems. 

By James Thomson. (Reeves & Turner.) 
THE principal poem in this volume is 
an allegory, and it appears designed to be 
an allegory of human life. If so, Mr. 
Thomson has succeeded in producing the 
worst constructed allegory of his time; and 
this, if we consider the claims of the ‘New 
Paul and Virginia,’ is a feat to be recorded. 

It is true, no doubt, that an allegory is at 
once more free and more restricted than a 
parable. While the parable must always 
contain a story or incident which, apart from 
its ethical mofzf, is in itself vital and beau- 
tiful, and yet embody that motif as fully as 
though every detail had been sacrificed to it, 
the allegory needs no such self-supporting 
story—needs nothing, indeed, but fidelity to 
symbol, and intelligibility of intellectual 
intent. This requirement, however, is indis- 
pensable ; for while the parable has some- 
thing of the freedom and abandon of Nature’s 
own productions, and like them may suggest 
many and various teachings, the allegory can 
suggest but one lesson or group of lessons ; 
and its very existence depends upon its 
keeping strictly within a defined and arbi- 
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trary intellectual fence. The moment the 
intelligent reader becomes doubtful about 
the subject of the allegory,—the moment he 
begins to ask himself, Is the thing sym- 
bolized a city, or a society, or a creed? isit 
aman, or a woman, or a mood ?—the suc- 
cess of the writer of the allegory has been 
no greater than that of the animal painter 
who left it for ‘‘ his patrons the public” to 
decide whether the creature represented was 
a horse, or a hen, or a pig. 

In ‘ The City of Dreadful Night’ the only 
intelligible intent to be discerned is that the 
poet, for some reason or ancther, wishes to. 
make the reader feel that he is himself one 
of the dreadful occupants of a dreadful city; 
in a word,.to-make him as uncomfortable 
as possible. Mr. Thomson is good enough, 
however, to warn off such as have no desire 
to be made miserable. Impelled by the 
artist’s yearning to make things perfect, 
he simply wishes to make more miserable 
those who are miserable now—to sit and 
moan to them and with them, like Villon’s 
old woman among her squalid friends, 


"+ Assises bas, 4 croppetons. 


The unhaypy occupants of the Dreadful City 
are, according to Mr. Thomson, the atheists. 
Thus considered the poem is a bitter satire 
upon atheism :— 


Surely I write not for the hopeful young, 
Or those who deem their happiness of worth, 
Or such as pasture and grow fat among 
The shows of life and feel nor doubt nor dearth, 
Or pious spirits with a God above them 
To sanctify and glorify and love them, 
Or sages who foresee a heaven on earth. 





For none of these I write, and none of these 

Could read the writing if they deigned to try : 
So may they flourish, in their due degrees, 

On our sweet earth and in their unplaced sky. 
If any cares for the weak words here written, 

It must be some one desolate, Fate-smitten, 

we faith and hope are dead, and who would 

1e, 

Some will say, no doubt, that in endeavour- 
ing to add to the miseries of life Mr. Thom- 
son shows his knowledge of the recognized 
function of the contemporary poet; and 
certainly from this point of view the book 
is suggestive. Why the muses were born 
at all, ‘‘though a puzzling question,”’ is not, 
as Sir Thomas Browne would say, ‘‘ beyond 
all conjecture.” Hesiod’s explanation that 
they came to man in order to bring him 
‘‘ forgetfulness of evils and a truce from 
cares’’ may at one time have been adequate, 
but in our time, and especially since the 
publication, some years ago, of the first of 
the ‘‘ dreadful”? poems, Mr. Tod Stoddard’s 
‘ Death-Wake; or, Lunacy : a Necromaunt 
in Three Chimeeras,’ the muses have under- 
taken an entirely different kind of work. 
Hesiod’s saying must now be regarded as 
an indication of that primitive view of 
art which belongs to an epoch emerging 
from barbarism. For the law of progress in 
the sciences which the Germans say Comte 
stole from them is seen in the ‘gay science” 
more clearly than in any other. The pro- 
gress has here been so rapid that the gay 
science only exists because it is the 
science of tears. And perhaps the reasons 
why poetry is now “a drug,” to use the 
pathetic phrase of the booksellers, may 
be mainly hygienic. Only the most robust 
constitution—that is to say, a constitu- 
tion such as that of the hardened critic— 
can endure it; and it is but just that he 


who inflicts so much misery upon others 
should undergo the exceptional misery of 
reading laureate odes to Death and alle- 
gories depicting a City of Dreadful Night 
enlivened by only one ray of hope, that of 
suicide and then annihilation. Yet it must 
not be really supposed that rhyming is the 
depressing occupation that it would be if 
these tearful bards were in earnest. The 
humour of the entire situation lies in this, 
that the poet, who, if people were to read and 
believe him, would “‘lower the gastric power” 
of the country to a very serious extent, has 
simply written “dreadful” poetry becausejust 
now it is the fashion to be dreadful, even as 
in the time—of a previous James Thomson 
the poet produced “ elegant ’’ poetry because 
it was the fashion to be elegant. Judg- 
ing from such poems in this volume as 
‘Sunday at Hampstead’ and ‘Sunday up 
the River,’ Mr. Thomson is the very oppo- 
site of what the author of ‘The City of 
Dreadful Night’ would appear to the un- 
sophisticated eyes of the general reader. 
Belonging, apparently, to a class which 
stands perhaps, on the whole, higher than 
any other in integrity and freedom from 
conventional nonsense, the skilled British 
artisan, Mr. Thomson seems to love in- 
tellectual pursuits, and to be of a jovial 
temperament —to have a fine palate for 
distinguishing the various virtues of various 
brands of the whiskey whose praises he 
sings, and a keen appreciation of the joys 
of a Cockney picnic. There is not much of 
the ‘“‘ dreadful night” in such thoughts as 
these, which come to the poet naturally 
enough in such an interesting situation :— 
I am sinking, sinking, sinking; 
It is hard to sit upright ! 
Your lap is the softest pillow ! 
Good night, my Love, good night. 
In such an enviable position he may well 
exult over the aristocrats, who, it seems, 
like neither ladies’ laps nor sunshine, but 
Draw] and stare and simper, 
So fine and cold and staid, 
Like exquisite waxwork figures 
That must be kept in the shade: 
We can laugh out loud when merry, 
We can rompat kiss-in-the-ring, 
We can take our beer at a public, 
We can loll on the grass and sing. 
And in this mood he candidly reveals the 
secret of ‘‘ dreadful” poetry :— 
There is no sin, dear, 
In an idle dreamer’s head ; 
He turns the world topsy-turvy 
To prove that his soul ’s not dead, 
+- The author has high gifts, but they 
are the exact opposites of those which are 
required for the production of allegory and 
of ‘‘ dreadful” poetry. These are mainly a 
directness, brilliance, and..vigour such as 
we see in Ebenezer Elliott, without his ill 
temper, and with a native melody and a 
sense of beauty such as the Corn-Law 
Rhymer never showed. Here is something 
in which the author of the ‘ Pauper’s 
Funeral’ would have delighted. Hugo has 
shown that in the political system of the 
poet it is convenient and saves trouble to 
class all kings among the scoundrels and 
the fools, for sometimes they are both. 
Who has a thing to bring 
For a gift to our lord the king, 
Our king all kings above ? 
A young girl brought him love ; 
And he dowered her with shame, 





With a sort of infamous fame, 


And then with lonely years 

Of penance and bitter tears : 

Love is scarcely the thing 

To bring as a gift for our king. 
* * * * 


Who has a thing to bring 
For a gift to our lord the king ? 
A writer brought him truth ; 
And first he imprisoned the youth ; 
And then he bestowed a free pyre 
That the works might have plenty of fire, 
And also to cure the pain 
Of the headache called thought in the brain : 
Truth is a very bad thing 
To bring as a gift for our king. 
Who has a thing to bring 
For a gift to our lord the king? 
The people brought their sure 
Loyalty fervid and pure ; 
And he gave them bountiful spoil 
Of taxes and hunger and toil, 
Ignorance, brutish plight, 
And wholesale slaughter in fight: 
Loyalty ’s quite the worst thing 
To bring as a gift for our king. 

x * * 
Who has a thing to bring 
For a gift to our lord the king ? 
A soldier brought him war, 
La gloire, la victoire, 
Ravage and carnage and groans, 
For the pious Ze Deum tones ; 
And he got in return for himself 
Rank and honours and pelf: 
War is a very fine thing 
To bring as a gift for our king. 

ca ca * * 


Who has a thing to bring 

For a gift to our lord the king, 
Our king who fears to die? 

A priest brought him a lie, 

The blackness of hell uprolled 

In heaven’s shining gold ; 

And he got as guerdon for that 

A see and a cardinal’s hat: 

A lie is an excellent thing 

To bring as a gift for our king. 
Has any one yet a thing 

For a gift to our lord the king? 
The country gave him a tomb, 

A magnificent sleeping-room ; 

And for this it obtained some rest, 
Clear riddance of many a pest, 
And a hope which it much enjoyed 
That the throne would continue void : 
A tomb is the very best thing 

For a gift to our lord the king. 

Mr. Thomson has something besides mere 
vigour. He has, like Mr. Joseph Skipsey, 
the power of looking at the prosaic facts of 
every-day life through that halo which is 
known only to the poet, to whom Nature is 
a poem even when seen through the window 
of a third-class railway carriage :— 

As we rush, as we rush in the Train, 

The trees and the houses go wheeling back, 

But the starry heavens above the plain 

Come flying on our track. 
All the beautiful stars of the sky, 
The silver doves of the forest of Night, 
Over the dull earth swarm and fly, 
Companions of our flight. 
We will rush ever on without fear ; 
Let the goal be far, the flight be fleet ! 
For we carry the Heavens with us, Dear, 
While the Earth slips from our feet ! 
To have written these three stanzas is a 
triumph. Why, then, did Mr. Thomson 
afflict his readers with such a dreary mistake 
as ‘The City of Dreadful Night’? That 
poem fills but fifty-five small pages, and 
yet, excellent as the writing often is, to 
conscientiously read it through is a weary 
task. It would almost seem that to join 
original power with that sagacity which 
teaches its possessor how to exercise it is a 





feat beyond the power of Nature to achieve 
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save in the rarest instances. The way in sectarian. The natural consequence is that 


which, in literature, a work of art is pro- 
duced is commonly this. The poet feels 
within himself an energy which demands 
expression, but the very energy which, 
properly directed, results in excellent work 
will often produce an impatient restless- 
ness which prevents him from sitting 
down calmly to reflect upon anything 
whatever. He seizes-—if not at haphazard, 
at least without duly considering it—upon 
the first striking subject that presents itself. 
Having done so, his genius for representing 
forces him to fully and faithfully realize it. 
If the subject is unpleasant, the more intense 
is his imagination, the more glaring does 
the mistake of his selection appear. Modern 
French literature is full of examples, and 
there is no need to point to English ones. 
And the worst of it is that one zsthetic mis- 
take is sure to beget others. Some morbid 
vein there is in every man; for assuredly the 
world, though not a City of Dreadful Night, 
is not what it ought to be, and not, let us 
hope, what it some day will be. The great 
thing in the education of life is to leave this 
vein unworked and do our little part in the 
progress of the race. But once let a poet 
begin by working in this vein, and if he does 
not make a vigorous effort in a better direec- 
tion, he soon becomes spoiled for working 
in any other. His 
nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand, 

Moreover, he becomes committed to a certain 
line of work, and if he himself afterwards 
wishes to quit it, the public will not let him. 
This makes us look forward with no small 
interest to Mr. Thomson’s next volume. 








Historical Notices of Rotheram : Ecclesiastical, 
Collegiate, and Civil. By John Guest, 
F.8.A. (Worksop, White. 

THE magnificent volume which Mr. Guest 
has here presented to the public will be 
valued as an important contribution to our 
local history as long as Englishmen con- 
tinue to feel any interest in the past. The 
venerable author has raised for himself a 
monument @e perennius, and is to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that he has been able, 
though past eighty years of age, to see 
through the press the last sheets of a work 
which has occupied his thoughts and filled 
up his time for the larger part of a long 
life. 

It is not a little surprising, : 
has pointed out, that 
“‘previous to the year 1865...... there had not 
been a single sheet of printed record (except 
scanty and incorrect notices of topographical 
works, and the Rev. Joseph Hunter's most ex- 
cellent but insuflicient epitome in ‘ South York- 
shire’) relating to the past history or present 
state of Rotheram.” 

And yet Mr. Guest was able to collect the 

materials for a sumptuous quarto of more 

than seven hundred pages, containing as 
little twaddle or irrelevant matter as any 
topographical book we ever saw. ‘The 
truth is that an antiquary whose chivalrous 
affection for the place of his birth, and 
whose generous devotion to its interests, 
past, present, and to come, lead him perforce 
into such diligent researches as have resulted 
in a volume of this kind, must necessarily be 

a man of some nobility of sentiment and of 

too enlarged a mind to be narrow, petty, or 


is Mr. Guest 








the reader has before him a cyclopedia of 
local antiquities from which nothing is ex- 
cluded that might interest the inhabitants of 
the town, and little included that the intel- 
ligent student of history would consider out 
of place. The first fifty-three pages are oc- 
eupied with ancient Rotheram, and give all 
the notices which the learned author has 
been able to collect concerning the place 
from the earliest dawn of history. The reader 
catches glimpses of the Briganti, the Saxons, 
and the Danes, but they are glimpses only. 
With the Dumesday Survey he gets on to 
firm ground, and finds ‘‘ Rodreham,” with 
its villeins and its borderers, its mill and 
its church, its priest and its parsonage. 
By-and-by some mesne tenant comes to 
the fore, founds a family, makes himself the 
big man of the township, hectors it over 
his neighbours, then vanishes. Up creeps 
another, and the same kind of thing 
goes on again, the actors in the long drama 
successively making their appearances and 
their exits, and giving place to others who 
have their brief parts to play. Meanwhile 
slowly but steadily the few huts of the Saxon 
settlement increase into the petty village, 
with its manorial court and its squabbles 
and rivalries, and the village grows into the 
township, with its thriving tradesmen and 
its guilds, till in the days of Richard II. we 
find Rotheram paying a handsome eontri- 
bution to the royal revenue, Mr. Guest 
printing the Subsidy Roll with the actual 
names of the contributories, who take up no 
less than six of his large pages. 

Having supplied these evidences of the 
growth and progress of the town and its 
civil history, the accomplished author next 
directs attention to the ecclesiastical history 
of Rotheram, and he enters into a most 
minute and instructive inquiry regarding the 
Church in early times, and furnishes a careful 
biography of Archbishop Rothcram, in which 
all available authorities are made use of, 
and no pains are spared to give the reader 
access to all the known sources of the arch- 
bishop’s life. Then we have a chapter upon 
the history of the ‘‘ church as a structure ”’ 
brought down to quite modern times; yes, 
even to its complete ‘‘ restoration ” in 1875, 
and the report of the ‘ social tea” that was 
given at the opening. The way in which 
this part of the work is done might well 
serve as a model for all who attempt to 
write the history of a parish. There are 
literal transcripts from the early ecclesi- 
astical records; the first parish register, 
dating from 1538, is printed verbatim et 
literatim ; and the extracts from the church- 
wardens’ accounts and kindred documents 
are invaluable. Nor when he gets back to 
the civil history of Rotheram is Mr. Guest 
one whit less liberal in his contributions of 
original matter. The records of the Court 
Baron of the manor of Rotheram and 
of grants from the Crown regarding the 
common lands are printed in extenso, and 
the notes from the books of the overseers 
and constables are full of odd and amus- 
ing entries. There is a careful history 
of nonconformity in Rotheram by Dr. 
Falding, perhaps a trifle unctuous, but, 
even so, characteristic, and a very valuable 
paper on the geology of the district by 
Prof. Green. The chapter on the Walkers, 
the great Rotheram ironfounders, deserved 





to be written, and could hardly have been 
written in better taste; and the story of 
the life of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-Law 
Rhymer as he called himself, reads like the 
rough draft of one of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels. 
The great merit of this work is its catho- 
licity, and one can hardly open the volume 
at random without coming upon something 
to arrest the attention by its novelty or oddity. 
It is exactly in these by-paths of historic 
research that the reader obtains some of the 
most valuable cross lights, which he so rarely 
meets with in the beaten track and broad 
highways of general literature. It is not 
everybody who looks into Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ 
nowadays, but Mr. Guest, searching every- 
where, comes upon a Rotheram man there, 
and so reprints the curious licence to Simon 
Clarkson in 1542 to be absent from his 
vicarage for ten years, that he may employ 
himself in preaching “in Latin sermons or 
the vulgar tongue,” while his few sheep in 
the wilderness were to be left to take care 
of themselves. So in the churchwardens’ 
accounts there are a number of significant 
entries, as, e.g., charges for ‘‘ waferens” 
more than once as late as 1600; for 
taking down the high altar in the fifth 
year of Edward VI., and for setting it up 
again in the first year of Queen Mary; for 
‘‘wacheng of the Quene of Skottes” on 
her journey from Bolton to Tutbury in the 
first year of her imprisonment; for ‘‘makeng 
of the Cokepyt,” and other expenses con- 
nected therewith; for a ‘‘ Bonefire on the 
Union between England and Scotland”; or 
for 2s. 6d. paid in 1634 ‘to John Copley 
towards his charges to London to get helpe 
for the king’s evill.” It will be news to 
most people that the town piper was an 
institution among our ancestors, and that he 
had a liberal allowance for ‘‘ meat” and 
gowns, which appears frequently upon these 
municipal accounts. But the Rotheram 
folks seem to have been passionately ad- 
dicted to music; they had a very big drum, 
which cost them money, and as for the 
‘‘ waits,” their wages amounted to a great 
deal more than the whole annual expense 
of the grammar school. But these were 
the times when the rates were not as they 
are nowadays, and when the picturesque 
had not quite passed away even from town 
life. 

It seems ungracious to say a word ap- 
proaching detraction when criticizing such 
a really splendid work as Mr. Guest’s, but 
every Dryasdust will regret that some of the 
most valuable documents are only printed 
in a translation, especially as they are not 
of a character likely to interest the general 
reader. A more serious fault is the want 
of a complete personal index. The apology 
for an index which is all that we as yet have 
is particularly tantalizing. 


Fr 





The History of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany. By Capt. G. A. Raikes. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Vol. II. (Bentley 
& Son.) 

So old and so exceptionally constituted a 

body as the Honourable Artillery Company 

deserves and has found an admiring his- 
torian. The main fault of Capt. Raikes is 
that, in spite of previous criticisms, he is as 
prolix in the second as in the first volume. 
The innumerable details which he gives may 
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be read with interest by members of the corps, 
but they cannot but be somewhat wearisome 
to the general public, for whose benefit mainly 
the book is supposed to be published. The 
second volume begins with the reign of 
George ITI., and comes down to the present 
time. Since the days of the struggle 
between Charles I. and the Parliament, the 
Artillery Company has never been employed 
in war, and then it did not take the field as 
a distinct corps. However, during the reign 
of George ILI. it several times contributed 
to the suppression of riots, especially the 
Gordon riots in 1780. How serious they 
were may be gathered from the fact that 
458 persons were killed or wounded, ex- 
clusive of those who perished from intoxica- 
tion. In 1798 the country was thrown into 
considerable alarm by the fear of a French 
invasion. Among other measures of pre- 
caution, a garrison was told off to prevent 
disorder and confusion in London, and Lord 
Harrington was appointed to the command. 
In this garrison was included the Honour- 
able Artillery Company. The strength of 
the corps was then only 300, but fifteen 
months later it had increased to 500. 

About ten months after the organization 
of the London garrison, Lord Harrington 
reviewed the Artillery Company, which per- 
formed several complicated movements with 
precision and steadiness. It being found 
that there was little danger of invasion, 
enthusiasm declined, and with it the number 
of enrolments in the Artillery Company. 
In 1803 the alarm revived, and as all effti- 
cient members of the Artillery Company 
were exempted from the operation otf the 
Bill for forming an army of reserve, great 
activity, both in drill and enrolment, soon 
became apparent. Parades were ordered 
for every alternate Sunday, and in July, 
1803, no fewer than 3833 new members 
joined the corps. It is worthy of mention 
that in the August of that year the Artillery 
Company embarked at Tower Wharf in 
vessels provided by the River Fencibles, 
landed at Woolwich, marched to Greenwich, 
where they re-embarked, and were conveyed 
back to the Tower. ‘The River Fencibles 
was a volunteer corps raised to convey troops 
and military stores of every kind wherever 
they might be wanted to meet an invading 
enemy.” ‘The discipline of the corps was 
stern in those days :— 

‘On the 2nd of October, 1804, a court- 
martial was assembled (under the new Volunteer 
Act) for the first time, consisting of one captain, 
three lieutenants, and one ensign, to try one of 
the drummers for absence from duty, he having 
been arrested in the streets, and sent to the 
Savoy by a magistrate. The court found him 
guilty, and sentenced him to receive fifty lashes 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails. After the company had 
returned from London Fields, Hackney, where 
they were inspected by Brigadier Layard, the 
prisoner was marched into the new drill-shed, 
tied to the halberds, stripped, and received ten 
lashes, when the remainder were remitted at 
the intercession of Lieut.-Col. Curtes.”’ 





In June, 1806, another court-martial sen- 
tenced a drummer to twenty lashes for 
absence without leave, a sentence which was 
carried into effect. The same court tried | 
another drummer for theft, and condemned 
him to be drummed out of the regiment 
‘with a label on his back and breast with | 
the words ‘ Notorious thief.’”’ In 1808 the | 
members of the company were ordered to | 


“wear their hair cut short, or so concealed 
as to have that appearance, as had been 
lately ordered for the army.” Throughout 
the two volumes there are to be found many 
such passages, which incidentally give in- 
teresting information concerning the stand- 
ing army. It is creditable to the Artillery 
Company that it has always exerted itself 
to produce good marksmen, even when 
musketry practice was neglected in the 
regular forces. 

In America there is a similar corps to the 
Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
called the Ancient and Honourable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts, details of the 
early history of which are to be found in 
vol. i. In vol. ii. some further particulars 
and incidental anecdotes are added. Among 
other curious facts we learn that about 1647 
it was the custom at Lynn 
“*to have a person to go about the mecting- 
house to awake the sleepers. He bore a long 
wand—at one end a ball, to knock the heads 
of the men, and at the other a fox’s tail, to 
brush the ladies’ faces.” 

A year or two later the governor and 
assistants of the Company signed ‘a pro- 
testation against the prevailing custom of 
wearing long hair, after the manner of 
ruffians and barbarous Indians.” This pro- 
test soon produced an effect, and wigs became 
so much the fashion in New England that 
‘no man could have any personal dignity, or 
respect shown him, without wearing a huge 
white wig, a three-cornered scraper, a pair of 
creaking shoes, with ponderous silver or gold 


buckles.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Poet and Peer. By Hamilton Aidé. 38 vols. 
‘Hurst & Blackett.) 
Vida. By Amy Dunsmuir. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
1 Fireside King. By Georgiana M. Stisted. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Betty. 3 vols. (Same publishers.) 
Tales from Blackwood. New Series. 12 vols. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Sussex Stories. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly. 
3 vols. (Strahan & Co.) 
‘Porr anp Peer’ is a novel of unusual 
merit, the work of a cultivated man of the 
world, who describes what he has himself 
seen, and is not forced, like many lady 
novelists, to draw on his imagination for the 
society to which he introduces his readers. 
The defect of the book is the weakness of the 
hero’s character. It is possible for a peer to 
be a Radical and to write verses without 
being such a capricious goose as Lord Athel- 
stone, and Mr. Aidé would have produced a 
stronger book had he bestowed more brains 
on his chief character. It is not altogether 
clear whether the mental feebleness of the 
hero is intentional on the author’s part, for 
from a remark made by Miss Brabazon in 
the third volume, that ‘‘ Lord Athelstone’s 
is a very difficult character to read,” it would 
almost seem as if Mr. Aidé were not quite 
aware of the silliness of his poet-peer. 
This one fault excepted, the book is in 
every way a success. The minor charac- 
ters are pleasantly sketched: Lord Athel- 
stone’s mother, the Bishop of Oporto, Miss 
Decker, and several other personages are 
portrayed with genuine humour that is 
quite free from cynicism; and the descrip- 
tions of Mrs. Dawson’s cottage at Ripple, of 





life in Rome, and of Mrs. Tullia Whiteside’s 
party in Fitzroy Square, show the versatility 
of the author’s powers. Mr. Aidé has evi- 
dently taken great pains with his book, and 
two slight slips only have attracted our notice. 
On p. 1 of the first volume Athelstone’s age 
is given as sixteen, while on p. 12 his mother 
is said to have been married fifteen years. 
Again, Mr. Aidé may be quite sure that an 
art critic like Prof. Spooner, who ‘delighted 
in the filigree of a Van Eyk and the fungi 
of a Mabuse,” would never have called 
Overbeck a second Raffaelle. These are 
trifling oversights. ‘Poet and Peer’ is, 
both in intention and execution, the best of 
Mr. Aidé’s novels, and will interest and 
amuse every reader who takes it up. 

Miss Dunsmuir’s “ study of a girl” is a 
pleasant piece of writing, the various cha- 
racteristics of the minor figures enhancing 
the common sense and simplicity of the 
rustic heroine. Vida is the daughter of a 
minister on the coast of Arran—a man not so 
much originally cold-natured as numbed into 
selfishness by a humdrum life. The loss of 
her mother, which crushed the affection 
of Vida’s father for his child, left the maid 
to grow up under the superintendence of an 
old Scotch nurse of the ancient and faithful 
pattern. It was Nannie’s care that sent her 
forth by herself on that adventurous errand 
of a morning call which led to the attach- 
ment of her life, and Nannie’s anxiety for 
the future that secured the advantages of 
school education for the young plodder in 
Greek and Latin in her father’s study. Next 
to Nannie’s faithfulness the disinterested 
love of Mr. Jeffrey is the best thing that 
befalls Vida’s childhood. When, in after 
years, that chivalrous lover makes the mis- 
take of revealing his attachment to his 
young pupil, and Vida mistakes for a season 
the impulse of gratitude for love, the recti- 
tude and unselfishness of both convert what 
might have been an unpleasant incident into 
one of the best parts of the story. Miss 
Dunsmuir’s tale has the further merit of 
being short, though there is a good deal 
more in it than in most longer novels. 

Miss Stisted writes with much vehemence 
against the domestic tyranny of “a man 
surrounded by a number of lazy shes.” 
The title of her book was suggested by a 
passage in Thackeray, where he says :— 

‘There is no law to control the King of the 
Fireside. And when the annals of each little 
reign are shown to the Supreme Master, histories 
will be laid bare of household tyrants as cruel as 
Amurath, and as savage as Nero, and as reck- 
less and dissolute as Charles.”’ 

Miss Stisted has certainly presented a very 
unpleasant specimen of the Fireside King 
in the character of a widower who had 
formerly been an Indian chaplain, and was 
afterwards occupied in making his daughters’ 
lives wretched and in seeking his own mean 
amusement. But she has another object in 
view besides holding up the Fireside King 
to obloquy. It is his womankind who really 
maintain his power by leading useless lives 
and remaining pensioners on his bounty; 
and the author exhorts unemployed women 
with all the power she has—and it is not 
inconsiderable—to find something to do, and 
to contribute by their own exertions a share 
towards the expenses of the households of 
which they are members. Having so serious 
a lesson to teach, and being terribly in 
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earnest with it, the author naturally neglects 
the artistic requirements of a novel, but, 
nevertheless, her story is by no means badly 
put together. Its interest is, at all events, 
such that, taken together with the warmth 
and strength of purpose of its lesson, it 
retains the reader’s interest to the end. 

‘Betty’ is modestly described by its 
author as “‘a sketch,” and the term suits it 
well enough. The story is, perhaps, too 
minute in parts, and it is extended to the 
ordinary three-volume length; but in plan 
and substance it is sufficiently light to be 
regarded as the first work of an inex- 
perienced hand. A scrap of bad grammar 
in one place, the misuse of a word or 
phrase in another, and slipshod punctua- 
tion throughout, detract from the merits of 
a really pretty and pleasant story. Betty 
is an unconventional heroine, not always 
quite proper in her conduct, and her adven- 
tures are of a decidedly improbable kind. 
But she is a good girl, and the reader is made 
to sympathize with her in her troubles and 
consolations, and to rejoice when she is well 
provided for at the close. The book leaves 
no strong impression on the mind of its 
reader and displays no special power, but 
it is not unreadable. 

‘“‘ Maga ”’ has always been famous for her 
stories and story-tellers, and the dozen 
volumes of novelettes here put forth in her 
name will not belie her ancient reputation. 
The collection comprises some ninety con- 
tributions—a few in verse, and the rest in 
prose; and of these, while some are posi- 
tively bad, and some at best no better than 
indifferent, the majority are fairly good, 
while many are excellent in no mean degree. 
Ranging from grave to gay, from mystic to 
absurd, the stories are for all manner of 
moods and for every order of taste. This 
one is a caricature, that one ‘“‘a kind of 
history,” the next a fair offer at romance; 
here is a study of character, there an exer- 
cise in style. The reader passes from a 
pirates’ lair into the hurly-burly of a 
practical joke; from England into Spain, 
India, the Arctic regions; from a haunted 
chamber to a vice-consul’s office, a Highland 
barn, a genteel drawing-room, the green- 
room of a playhouse, within the compass 
of a single volume. Naturally the variety 
is rather bewildering ; but it is also attrac- 
tive, and the reader who will not find in 
it something that will please him must have 
a surly and ungrateful soul. Of the writers 
of these ninety stories not a few are anony- 
mous; others have names, and names of 
mark. Here, for instance, is Charles Lever, 
sometimes masquerading as Bob Considine ; 
sometimes, as in ‘‘Some One Pays,” re- 
solved on being himself; sometimes, it would 
seem, content to appear either anonymously 
or by proxy, as in “ How to Boil Peas”’ 
—which is uncommonly like a genuine Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd—and ‘‘ The Lost Secret of 
the Cocos Group,” which is full of reminis- 
cences of ‘Con Cregan.’ Col. Charles Ham- 
ley shows to some advantage in the two 
pretty stories called ‘‘ Wassail”’ and ‘‘ The 
Light on the Hearth”; and so, too, does 
Major-General EK. B. Hamley in his excel- 
lent parody of De Quincey, his ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s Funeral,’ a clever and _ spirited 
pastiche of Elizabethan English. Mr. Fran- 
cillon is fairly represented by his ‘ Left- 
Handed Elsa,” and exceptionally well by 





‘A Dog without a Tail.” Of Prof. Aytoun’s 
rollicking humour there are several amus- 
ing specimens. Lieut.-Col. Lockhart, in ‘‘A 
Night with the Strathkinahan Volunteers,” 
has the honour of having contributed one 
of the funniest pieces in the collection. In 
the fourth volume is included the famous 
‘Battle of Dorking” (the most successful 
squib of modern years), which reads as 
freshly and vigorously as ever; in the 
first will be found a certain ghost story, 
called ‘‘ The Secret Chamber,” and signed 
“M. O. W. Oliphant,” which is, perhaps, 
the most striking thing of the kind pro- 
duced since Bulwer. Among the other 
signatories of this round robin of fiction are 
Mr. Julian Sturgis, ‘‘L. B. Walford,” the 
author of ‘‘A Canadian Heroine,’ Mr. 
Alexander Allardyce, Lord Neaves, and Lord 
Winchilsea. As the volumes are clearly 
printed, neatly bound, and not too large 
nor too thick to handle, the reading public 
should look on the series with favour. 

Mrs. O’Reilly’s fourteen novelettes, well 
illustrated, quiet in tone, and yet with plenty 
of interest in every one of them, will be 
quite as acceptable toa large class of readers 
as a good three-volume novel. They have 
not so much actual local colour as their 
common title would lead one to expect, 
though we have a genuine whiff of the 
Downs every now and again. One of the 
pleasantest and simplest tales in the whole 
collection deals with ‘‘ Miss Olive’s Boys,” 
and furnishes a bright picture of genial hu- 
manity in its most unsophisticated fashions. 
Though Mrs. Reilly does not profess to 
write for novel-readers, her honest narra- 
tives will in their present form enlist the 
attention of many who would have passed 
them by where they originally appeared. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Dz La Rut & Co. send us A Simple 
Story, and Nature and Art, by Mrs. Inchbald, 
with a portrait and introductory memoir by 
Mr. William Bell Scott. This unpretentious 
yet handsome volume is published without any 
explanatory remarks; it appears, however, to 
be intended as one of a series reproducing 
works of exceptional merit which have dropped 
out of current circulation. Such a good idea 
deserves to be carried into effect on a compre- 
hensive scale. The present volume is in every 
respect sightly and convenient, although perhaps 
a little over-thick—nearly six hundred pages. A 
new generation of readers will find the ‘Simple 
Story’ what their grandmothers or great-grand- 
mothers (it was first published in 1791) found 
it, a narrative of strong interest, excellently 
told. It is divided into two sections, which 
relate respectively the fortunes of a mother and 
a daughter of the aristocratic class, the husband 
of the first and father of the second being 
a Catholic priest of very commanding character, 
who on succeeding to an English peerage is 
release@ by the Pope from his vows. The 
incidents are forcible and often romantic, and 
not such as might be expected from the title. 
The character of the priest, Dorriforth, Lord 
Elmwood, is said to be studied to some extent 
from that of John Philip Kemble. ‘ Nature 
and Art’ is a slighter and less distinguished per- 
formance, yet very readable, and with some 
strongly emotional situations. It sets forth the 
contrasted characters and fortunes of two 
brothers and their respective sons. Mr. Scott’s 
memoir of Mrs. Inchbald is, like everything 
that this gentleman writes, highly interesting 
and above the common mark. Elizabeth Simp- 
son, the daughter of Catholic parents who kept 





a farm, was born in 1753 at Stadingfield, near 
Bury St. Edmunds. She was a beauty, and 
had an adventurous turn. Coming to London 
in 1772, she married Mr. Inchbald, an actor 
verging on middle age, and at once made her 
own début on the stage in no less a character 
than Cordelia, her husband being the Lear. 
She played all sorts of parts—one evening a 
witch in ‘Macbeth’ and the next Juliet. Her 
husband, with whom she was not on altogether 
good terms, died very suddenly in June, 1779, 
an event which Mr. Scott leaves, as he found it, 
mysterious ; it might rather be surmised that 
he suspects suicide. Mrs. Inchbald, who seems 
always to have been coquettishly virtuous, 
remained on the stage till about 1785, making 
a good deal of money, living penuriously till 
the close of her life, and acting with much 
liberality to others. Her public authorship 
began with the piéce d’occasion named ‘ A Mogul 
Tale; or, the Descent of the Balloon.’ This 
was followed by a score of comedies and other 
plays, and by her two novels, and she made a 
brilliant figure in the world of fashion. She 
never remarried, though she seems to have had 
some inclination for Dr. Gisborne, and more 
for Sir Charles Bunbury. She died on the Ist 
of August, 1821. A ‘‘Description of Me” 
which Mrs. Inchbald wrote at ‘‘age between 
thirty and forty, which means a little turned of 
thirty,” is amusing. It is not unmixed self- 
panegyric, but closes with the items, ‘‘ Face 
beautiful in effect, and beautiful in every feature ; 
countenance full of spirit and sweetness; exces- 
sively interesting, and, without indelicacy, 
voluptuous ; dress always becoming, and very 
seldom worth so much as eightpence.” The 
portrait etched by Mr. Scott, after an engraving 
published in 1787, hardly supports the lady’s 
high commendation of her features ; the nose, 
at any rate, appears to be not above criticism. 
The memoir finishes with an intimation that 
‘‘the old phraseology has been adhered to, 
except in cases of obvious verbal or grammatical 
inaccuracy.” We should like to know a little 
more about this, for no notes are vouchsafed to 
show where changes have been made, and the 
principle is one that is, in practice, seldom used 
without being abused. 


The Political Record and Calendar of Events: 
a Current Register of Home Politics, with Indices, 
a&c., of which Mr. Infield sends us the first in- 
stalment, that for the month of January, treat- 
ing as it does of the sayings and doings of 
eminent politicians, is a production somewhat 
out of our field; but the pamphlet seems to have 
been got up with considerable care, and really 
forms—what it affects to form—‘‘ an instructive 
synopsis of contemporary political questions.” 
The present issue would have been more useful 
had it been in the hands of the public some 
seven weeks ago. As matters stand it has been 
served up when the feast is already over, and 
when many of the discussions which fill up its 
pages are being as quickly as possible dismissed 
from men’s minds. 


WE have received an interesting book by Dr. 
M. Giidemann, Rabbi at Vienna, on the history 
of the method of education and of the culture 
of the Jews in France and Germany from the 
tenth to the fourteenth centuries. It is a con- 
tinuation of his volume published in 1873 with 
the title of ‘Das Jiidische Unterrichtswesen 
wiihrend der Spanisch-Arabischen Epoche.’ In 
the history of the Jews nothing is more interest- 
ing than the progress of their schools and of 
their literary productions ; as to their political 
history in the Middle Ages, and even in modern 
times, it is scarcely more than an enumeration of 
persecutions, massacres, exiles, and barbarous 
oppressions. The author, with the help of an 
immense number of MSS. and printed docu- 
ments, succeeds in giving a clear picture of the 
Jews’ schools in France and Germany from 
their climax to their decadence, when Mai- 
monides and his philosophy were nearly pro- 
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hibited. We may recommend more especially 
the chapters in which Dr. Giidemann treats of 
the influence of the Crusades on the culture of 
the Jews, their superstitious beliefs, and, above 
all, the education and the position of the female 
sex. The third part of Dr. Giidemann’s work 
will have for its subject the Jews in Italy. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology. 

Adams’s (W. H. D.) Heroes of the Cross, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Fox’s (Rev. G. T.) Doctrine of Regeneration, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Horne’s (W.) Religious Life and Thought, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Leathes’s (Rev. 8.) Old Testament Prophecy, its Witness a 
Record of Divine Foreknowledge, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

New Testament according to the Authorized Version, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. P. Norris, Vol. 1, 10/6 cl. 

Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni in Epistolas B. Pauli Com- 
mentarii, the Latin Version with the Greek Fragments, 
with an Introduction, &c., by H. B. Swete, Vol. 1, 12/ cl. 

Veitch’s (J.) Sermons, St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, with 
Memoir of Author, edited by P. G. Gloag, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Law, 

Goirand’s (L.) The French Code of Commerce and most 
usual Commercial Laws, with Commentary, 8vo. 42/ cl. 

Hunter’s (W. A.) Introduction to Roman Law, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Lewis (G. Pitt) and De Colyar’s(A. H.) Complete Practice of 
the County Courts, 2 vols. 8vo. 42/ cl. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Doveton’s (F. B.) Snatches of Song, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, ed. by Rev. C. E. Moberly, 
Rugby Edition, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Swinburne’s (A. C.) Songs of the Springtides, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

History and Biography 

Chronicles and Memorials: The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, 
edited by G. Burnett, Vol. 3, 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Colenso’s (F. E.) History of the Zulu War, assisted by 
Lieut.-Col. E. Durnford, 8vo. 18; cl. 

Drane’s (A. T.) History of St. Catherine of Siena and her 
Companions, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Foreign Classics for English Readers: Saint Simon, by C. W. 
Collins, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Galloly’s (Rev. J.) History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
(Armagh), cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Register of the Privy Council of Scotiand, edited by D. 
Masson, Vol. 3, roy. 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Salisbury’s (E. G.) Border Counties Worthies, lst and 2nd 
Series, in 1 vol. 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Waddington's (J.) Congregational History, 1850-1880, 5th vol. 

in the Series, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Waterton (Chas.), by J. Simon, 8vo. 2/ cl. Ip. 


Science, 

Cockle (J.) On Insufficiency of the Aortic Valves in Con- 
nexion with Sudden Death, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

a 4 a! 8.) Six Lectures on Physical Geography, 

vo. 15/ cl. 

Kingzett’s (C. T.) Nature’s Hygiene, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Leonard’s (C. H.) The Hair and its Growth, Care, Diseases, 
and Treatment, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Lunge’s (G.) Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Manu- 
acture of Sulphuric Acid and Alkali, Vol. 2, 8vo. 36/ cl. 

Moncrieff’s (J. A.) The Scientific Structure of the Universe, 
8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Paterson's (H. 8.) Human Body and its Functions, 2/6 cl. 


General Literature. 

Bardsley’s (C. W.) Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature, 7/6 

Culm Rock, a Book for Boys, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Farnell’s (C. A.) The Six Standards, their Discipline and 
Instruction, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Gerard’s (E. D.) Reata, What.’s in a Name? 3 vols. 25/6 cl. 

God is Love, or Memorials of Little Nancy, by her Mother, 
Preface by Miss Havergal, 12mo. 2/5 cl. 

Haweis’s (Rev. H. R.) Poets in the Pulpit, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

‘Hawthorne’s (J.) Garth, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Herbert’s (Lady) True Wayside Tales, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Hillebrand’s (K.) Six Lectures on the History of German 
Thought, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Hollingshead’s (J.) Plain English, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Kettle’s (R. M.) Lord Maskelyne’s Daughter, Author’s 
Edition, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

McCarthy’s (J.) Miss Misanthrope, 12mo. 2/ bds, 

Mac Donald’s (G.) Sir Gibbie, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Matham’s (W. J.) Fireside Parables, and other Sketches, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Payn’s (J.) What He Cost Her, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

‘Robinson’s (F. W.) Poor Zeph, and other Tales, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 

Royal Banner (The), or Gold and Rubies, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Smith’s (G.) Gipsy Life, being an Account of our Gipsies 
and their Children, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 








NOTES FROM DUBLIN. 

Amp the varied political occurrences of the 
last month, the University of Dublin has not 
escaped its share of excitement and of disturb- 
ance. Prof. Dowden’s brilliant lectures on 
Goethe, delivered in Trinity College for the 
special benefit not only of the students, but of 
the ladies of the Alexandra College, have given 
umbrage to some of the authorities, on account 
of certain vague assertions that the development 
of the whole of manhood is a higher object than 
the adherence to commonplace and traditional 
morality. Indeed, quite apart from any special 
theories of this kind, the life of Goethe, if 
treated at all boldly or thoroughly, seems an 
odd subject to choose for an audience of young 
iacties, or of young ladies and gentlemen com- 





bined. However, the plot thickens, and it is 
expected that as the course proceeds public 
interest will be increased on account of these 
animadversions. 

As regards the political side of affairs, a 
Queen’s Letter has been signed at the last 
moment of the Tory Administration, enabling the 
Provost and any two impotent persons (from age 
or sickness) among the Fellows to retire if they 
like. Probably they will not like, and if so we 
must hope that future legislation will turn this 
sham provision into a real one. The venerable 
Provost really did offer to retire, but the con- 
flicting interests as to his successor prevented 
any action in the matter—rightly enough, for 
to shuffle through such a matter because the 
Conservatives were just going out would have 
been indecent and impolitic in the extreme. 

The Synod of the Church of Ireland are in 
session, and are resuming their now stale and 
worn-out attacks upon the funds of the Trinity 
College Divinity School, which they wish to 
control under the fair guise of anxiety about 
the purity of doctrine in the school. For- 
tunately the College is in possession of the 
school and its endowments, which, indeed, the 
College itself founded for the good of its own 
students, and the theological vultures are yearly 
becoming more clearly aware that until there is 
a carcass, until the school can be declared dead, 
or even diseased, they have no chance of their 
prey. It is not even alleged that the school is 
now in bad working order; what they profess to 
apprehend is some change or other in the next 
generation—truly a far-seeing policy. 

In intellectual work the University is unusually 
active. Dr. Haughton’s book on physical geo- 
graphy has just been published in the ‘‘ Dublin 

niversity Press Series”; Mr. Tyrrell is far 
advanced with an edition of the ‘ Miles 
Gloriosus’; Mr. Palmer’s critical edition of 
Propertius and Mr. Mahaffy’s ‘Greek Litera- 
ture’ are both printed, and to appear imme- 
diately. The latter is said to have been delayed 
at the last moment by an application from 
America to allow a simultaneous edition to come 
out there. Prof. Atkinson has finished his 
work on the fac-simile of the ‘Book of Leinster,’ 
and is only awaiting the completion of some 
photographs to publish this noble volume, which 
will be of priceless value to Irish scholars. There 
is also a large work on the development of 
Hebrew society and politics in preparation by a 
young and as yet unknown author. A trans- 
lation of Diintzer’s ‘Life of Goethe’ is in 
hand; and the College atmosphere is full of 
all manner of plans and proposals in other de- 
partments of science and literature. G. 








MILTON NOTES. 
5 Bodleian Library, April, 1880. 

PLeapine guilty to a vast amount of ignor- 
ance, both in point of date and detail, with 
regard to recent additions to the Milton pedi- 
gree, I venture with the rashness of ignorance 
to claim some importance for the few notes 
below, and to advance them as new starting- 
points for the further researches of Milton’s 
devoted genealogists. 

Some years since I had occasion to hunt up 
the personal history of one ‘‘ Hercules Com- 
mander, citizen and scrivener of London,” the 
person referred to by Pepys when he wrote 
(Jan. 30th, 1663/4), ‘“‘In the evening Mr. 
Commander came, and we made perfect and 
—_ and sealed my last will and testament, 
which is so to my mind, and I hope to the liking 
of God Almighty, that I take great joy that it 
is done.” In that pursuit I was materially aided 
by a MS. volume (Bodl., Rawl. Miscell., 51) 
relating to the history and affairs of the 
Scriveners’ Company, and particularly by a por- 
tion of it entitled :— 

** An Annuall Catalogue begun to be collected 
in the year 1664, and from thence continued out 
of the Bookes and Papers now extant of the 





Company of Scrivenors of the Citty of London, 
formerly a Brotherhood by the Name or Title 
of The Writers of the Court Letter of the Citty 
of London, And by King James, by his Charter 
or Letters Patents dated the 28" day of 
January in the 14% year of his Reigne over 
England, France, & Ireland, and of Scotland 
the 50%, Incorporated by the Name or Title of 
Master Wardens and Assistants of the Society 
of Writers of the Citty of London, Of all the 
Persons who, for so much as those Bookes & 
Papers shew (some others haveing miscarried) 
doe appeare to have been or be Members of the 
said Company or subscribed or submitted to the 
Rule Government and Orders thereof. With a 
Genealogie or Pedegree of many of them, shew- 
ing by a sad they proceeded, And who of them 
by Service or Patrimoney. And also of those 
that have been called to Seas Office, have fined 
for or borne the Office in the said Company, of 
Stewards, Assistants, Wardens or Masters, With 
an Alphabeticall Table of all the Names direct- 
ing to the year when each Person was according 
to those Bookes and Papers made free, sub- 
scribed, or became a Member, Or was first men- 
coned to be soe.” 

It recently occurred to me that this MS. 
(covering the period 1392-1678) might prove 
equally fruitful in supplying new matter in con- 
nexion with the prcfessional career of John 
Milton, the scrivener of Bread Street, and I now 
jot down the result of a brief but fairly ex- 
ountive examination of it from 1580 to 1678, 
when the entries cease. 

From 1580 to 1598 inclusive, the name of 
Milton never appears. 

In ‘* 1599, 42 Eliz.,” John Milton, apprentice 
of James Colebron* (himself made free in 1595), 
was admitted to the freedom of the Company. 

Thenceforward to 1620 the name does not 
occur, but in 1621 were admitted 
‘¢ W™ Bower, [apprentice] of John Milton. ..1599. 

Ric* Milton », of John Milton...1599.” 

In the following year, 1622, the officers of the 
Company were :— 


“Peter Blower ienawnnes Master. 
} 2 Woodward Wardens. 
ae —. Assistants taken in. 
rele: > Stewards.” 


In ‘1624, last Jac. 1° Car. I.,” were ad- 
mitted 
‘*James Hodgkinson, [apprentice] of John 
Milton...1599. 
Tho. Bower, [apprentice] of John Milton... 
1599.” 


In 1625, Charles Bostock being Master, the 
stewards were ‘‘ Tho. Hill” and ‘* Jn® Milton.” 
In 1627 the officials are thus stated :— 


‘6 W™ Child ......... Master. 
ffran. Mosse ...... Upper Warden. 
Tho. Hill.* 


John Milton.* 
Jeffery Bower ...Renter Warden. 
We Audley Assistants taken in.” 

No direct explanation is given as to the mean- 
ing of the asterisk, but I conclude, from similar 
instances, that the persons so identified paid the 
fine rather than take office. And the fine was 
no slight one, being fixed at “xx” for a 
‘* Master or Warden soe refusing,” ‘‘xi” for 
a steward, and ‘‘ vi” for an assistant. 

In 1628 ‘‘ John Hatton, [apprentice] of John 
Milton,...1599,” was admitted; and in ‘‘ 1629, 
5° Car. I.” (t.e., between March 27th and 
December 31st, 1629), occurs 
‘¢ James Milton, [apprentice] of ffran. Strange... 

1596.” 


In ‘ 1633, 9° Car. I.,” was admitted 
‘¢ John Underwood, [apprentice] of Rict Milton 
...1621.” 





* This name is variously spelled in the MS. Colebron, Col- 
bron, Colebrond, and Coleborne ; James Colbron was Warden 
in 1619. At that date the officers consisted of the Master, 
two Wardens, and twenty-seven assistants, 
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Finally—and this is the last instance in which 
the name occurs—in ‘‘ 1634, 10° Car. I.” (i. e., 
subsequent to March 27th in that year), John 
Milton appears to have been chosen Master, and 
to have again declined to serve. The names of 
the officials are thus placed :— 

*€ John Milton. * 

Charles Yeomans...Master. 

W™ Alexander lw — 

Steph. King — 
Assistants taken in 

W™ Richbell } 

Rob. Minchard 

Mic. Holeman j 

Tho. Wannerton St ds.” 

Robt Minchard — 

The important points for consideration arising 
out of these rough notes would seem to be: 1. 
That John Milton the scrivener, hitherto not 
known to have held any office in his company, 
served or was elected to serve each of its offices, 
and was chosen Master fully two years sub- 
sequent to the accepted date of his retirement 
from business to his country home at Horton 
in Buckinghamshire; 2. That his apprentice 
Richard Milton, born not later than the year 
1600 (for he was compelled by the rule then in 
force to have served an apprenticeship “of seaven 
years and not less” before obtaining his free- 
dom), may have been the scrivener’s first-born 
son and the future head of the family, named 
after the old Oxfordshire yeoman, Richard 
Milton, of Stanton St. John; 3. That this Richard 
Milton, in business as a scrivener in 1633, cer- 
tainly lived to be thirty-three years old, may 
have married and have had children; 4. That 
the one other Milton mentioned in the MS., 
James Milton, apprentice of Francis Strange, 
may also have been a son of the scrivener, 
nearest in date of birth to the poet, probably 
the elder by a year; 5. And instead of being 
extinct both in the main stem and its collateral 
branches, this special Milton family may still 
flourish in the persons of direct descendants in 
the male line. Henry J. SIpes. 


We are glad to print Mr. Sides’s letter, 
although his researches have been to some 
extent anticipated by Mr. Hyde Clarke. The 
latter gentleman has permitted us to publish 
the following extract from a letter of Col. 
Chester :— 

‘*T have the wills of both William Blackborow 
and his wife Hester (née Jeffrey). They were of 
St. Anne, Aldersgate, London, and he was a 
citizen and leatherseller. His, dated 11th of 
April, 1645, was proved 5th of June, 1646. 
Hers, dated 17th of November, 1657, was proved 
15th of December following, less than three 
months after she had proved that of her brother 
John Jeffrey. Neither of them mentions the 
Miltons at all, but the first witness to that of 
William Blackborow was John Milton, probably 
the poet’s father, who, in his capacity of 
scrivener, had drawn the will. 

‘Nothing, therefore, is to be derived from 
hem. 

**T had already arrived at the conclusion that 
Paul Jeffrey was a brother of John’s father, i.e., 
such a connexion would be a perfectly reasonable 
one, taking dates and all the circumstances into 
consideration. If such were the case, John and 
Christopher Milton would have been John 
Jeffrey’s second cousins, i.e., the sons of his 
cousin german. The term ‘cousin’ meant 
at this period almost any degree of affinity, 
but he would have used it to indicate second 
cousins. In favour of this theory is the fact 
that John Jeffrey, who died in 1657, et. 
seventy-two (the printed versions of the in- 
scription wrongly say forty-two), was born 
about 1585, and we know that Margaret True- 
love was born about 1580. They might, there- 
fore, well have been cousins german, and to be 
so their fathers must have been brothers. 

“‘The pedigree of John Jeffrey is recorded in 
the Visitation of Essex of 1634. It begins 








with Richard Jeffreys, of Little Bursted, Essex, 
Gent., whose wife was Anne, daughter of —— 
Bode. They had a son Richard, also of Little 
Bursted, who married Jane, daughter of Richard 
Pellett, of co. Sussex, and sister of Sir Ben- 
jamin Pellett. They had this son John Jeffrey 
and a daughter Hester, then wife of William 
Blackborow. 

‘*T have the will of Richard Jeffrey, father of 
John and Hester, dated 17th of February, 
1602/3, and proved 4th of May following. He 
names no brothers or sisters, and no relations 
except his wife and children. He had a son 
Richard, who, no doubt, predeceased John. 

**It does not follow, because he named no 
brothers or sisters, that he never had any, and 
we know that Paul had then been dead some 
years, but we are deprived of any proof from 
this source of Paul’s identity. 

‘*T have looked in vain for the wills of John’s 
grandfather and grandmother, either of which 
ought to have cleared up the difficulty. They 
may possibly be at Chichester or Lewes, where 
I have not looked, having no idea of their dates. 

‘* Tt is recorded on the pedigree above named 
that on the 28th of February, 1610/11, the arms, 
as you quote them, were exemplified to this 
John Jeftrey. The crest (gone from the monu- 
ment) was: Out of a mural coronet or a lion’s 
head az., ducally crowned of the first. The 
exemplification of the arms to John Jeffrey im- 
plies that he had established his descent from 
an arms - bearing family. Now the coat thus 
allowed him, with such trifling variations as the 
heralds would make to one of a family out of the 
direct line, is that borne by the Jefferays of 
Chiddingly, Sussex, where they flourished from 
the time of Edward IV., and of which family 
was Sir John Jefferay, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, who died in 1573. Richard and 
John were common Christian names in this 
family. 

‘*The Oxfordshire Jefferys were not, I be- 
lieve, heraldic families. The facts that the coat 
confirmed to John Jeffrey belonged to the Sussex 
family, and that his mother was a Sussex lady, 
seem to point to that county, and to this par- 
ticular Chiddingly family, for the origin of the 
Miltonian Jeffreys, rather than to Oxfordshire. 

“Tf this descent of Milton’s mother can be 
established, it will be a ‘good’ one. But, so far 
as I have gone, we have only the bare fact that 
John Jeffrey in 1657 called John and Christopher 
Milton his ‘ cousins,’ but what was their precise 
relationship there is so far nothing to show. 

**T do not quite understand what you mean 
by the elder and younger Milton using the 
Jeffrey arms (paragraph 5). I do not remember 
their ever doing so, but perhaps I have over- 
looked it. 

**T see that you speak of John Jeffrey’s will 
as ‘undated.’ I have the date ‘July, 1657,’ the 
day of the month not being given.” 








Literary Gossip. 


WE are glad to be able to announce that 
Mr. Browning will bring out before long a 
companion volume to the ‘ Dramatic Idyls’ 
he published last summer. 


Str CHartes Gavan Durry, who is now 
on his way to this country from Australia, 
has prepared for immediate publication a 
history of the Young Ireland movement 
between 1841 and 1849, in which he played 
a leading part. 

‘KE. D. Gerarp,” now announced as the 
author of the novel ‘ Reata,’ which has been 
running through Blackwood for the last 
twelve months, stands, we believe, for the 
names of two ladies who have an hereditary 
connexion with literature. They are descen- 
dants of Prof. Gerard, of Aberdeen, whose 
work on ‘ Taste’ was held in great repute in 








the elder Alison, who was the great-grand- 
father of these ladies. It is interesting to 
notice the good literary strain of the Alisons 
and Gregories manifesting itself in a first 
novel. The elder of the co-authors is, we 
believe, married to Col. von Laszouski, 
commanding a regiment of Uhlans in the 
Austrian service. 

Tue executors of the late Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, K.C.B., have recently presented 
to the Trustees of the British Museum a 
volume of his collections and papers relating 
to the life and times of Pope Boniface VIII. 
and the Templars. 


In Mr. Noel Sainsbury’s forthcoming 
volume of his ‘Colonial Calendar of State 
Papers, America and West Indies, 1661- 
1668,’ there will be a mass of new materials. 
not only for the early history of our American 
colonies in Charles II.’s reign, but also illus- 
trative of the growth of our possessions in 
the West Indies, in which Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes occupy prominent positions. The 
deeds of the buccaneers who at that period 
scoured the Caribbean Seas, the forts and 
factories established by the Royal African 
Company, in which King Charles himself, 
his queen, mother, sister, and brother were 
large adventurers, and the condition of the 
slave trade form the subject of a goodly por- 
tion of the 2,000 abstracts of State Papers 
which are contained in this ‘ Calendar.’ 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have nearly 
ready ‘The Story of the Zulu War,’ by 
Major Ashe (late King’s Dragoon Guards) 
and the late Capt. EK. V. Wyatt Edgell, 
17th Lancers, who was killed at the battle 
of Ulundi. 

Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have decided to issue a series of volumes 
containing original researches, the general 
title of which is not yet fixed. The first 
volume, which is nearly ready, will contain 
extracts from Thomas Gascoigne’s ‘ Dic- 
tionarium Theologicum, sive veritates col- 
lectze ex 8S. Scriptura et aliorum Sanctorum 
Scriptis,’ as preserved in a MS. of Lincoln 
College Library, Oxford, and edited by Prof. 
J. E. T. Rogers, M.P. 

Pror. Sayce is engaged upon a thoroughly 
revised and corrected edition of George 
Smith’s ‘Chaldean Genesis.’ The new edition 
will contain some fresh matter and trans- 
lations of tablets recently brought to the 
British Museum. 


Ir was expected that the Gaelic chair 
in Edinburgh University would have been 
formally instituted during the present 
summer, but a decision has been come to 
that this should be delayed till next year, 
when it is hoped the funds for the endow- 
ment of the professorship will have increased 
to an amount considerably over 13,0007. 


Tre Cambridge Local Examinations Syn- 
dicate have examined about sixty public, 
high, and middle-class schools for boys and 
girls during the past year, in addition to 
examining 6,738 junior and senior candidates 
last December. Arithmetic and grammar ex- 
hibit much improvement as well as the New 
Testament subjects. The English history 
papers show that girls care much more for 
the subject than boys, and in political eco- 
nomy many appear to have acquired a 
most useful grasp of principles. Latin and 
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Greek evidently do not flourish in the 
schools which supply the greater number 
of candidates. In French many juniors did 
well, but many seniors failed deplorably, 
not knowing the simplest rules of French 
syntax, and being ignorant of common 
words. In German the papers were very 
badly done. In Euclid many did fairly, 
but too few took riders; and in algebra the 
examiner reports that more than half failed, 
and very many could huve had no reason- 
able expectation of passing. In applied 
mathematics, as well as in chemistry, many 
succeeded fairly. Geology and zoology show 
improvement, but botany continues un- 
satisfactory. The music papers were taken 
by a large number of girls who did 
well, and the boys sent up some first-rate 
papers. 

Tue sale of the late Mr. Maidment’s 
library commenced in Edinburgh on Tues- 
day. It will last several days. 

Unver the title of ‘‘ Ancient Philosophies 
for Modern Readers” the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge is bringing 
out a series of small monographs on the 


chief systems of ancient philosophy. The 


following volumes are in preparation, and 
will shortly appear: ‘Stoicism,’ by the Rev. 
W. W. Capes, M.A.; ‘ Platonism,’ by Mr. 
R. L. Nettleship, of Balliol College, Oxford; 
‘Epicureanism,’ by Mr. W. Wallace; 
‘Aristotelianism,’ by Rev. J. Gregory Smith, 
rector of Great Malvern. The subjects will 
be treated in their bearing upon modern 
speculation. 

Mr. Fotey, or some other enthusiastic his- 
torian of the Jesuits, has in preparation ‘ Col- 
lectanea Provincic Anglie S.J.; or, a General 
Catalogue of the Deceased Members of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus, 
from the Earliest Times to the Year 1879 
inclusive,’ with a catalogue of upwards of 
eight hundred aliases, or by-names, assumed 
by members of the province as a means of 
protection in the times of persecution. The 
catalogues will be alphabetically arranged, 
and include many Irish and Scotch members 
of the Society. The late Dr. Oliver, nearly 
forty years ago, published a revised edition 
of his well-known ‘ Collections towards illus- 
trating the Biography of the English, Irish, 
and Scotch Members of the Society of Jesus,’ 
long since out of print. Late researches 
have not only brought to light some hun- 
dreds of names not in Oliver’s ‘Collec- 
tanea,’ but show many of them to have 
been assumed, and not real family names. 
The catalogue of aliases, a work of much 
time and labour, will be found, in addition 
to its general interest, of service in assisting 
historians and antiquaries to identify the 
subjects of their search. An edition was 
printed in 1875. It has since been consider- 


-ably added to. 


Mr. Brapsnaw, head librarian of the 
University Library, Cambridge, has just 
acquired for the library the rare book en- 
titled ‘ Papyrii Gemini Eleatis Hermathena 
seu de Eloquentie Victoria,’ Cambridge, 
1522. Mr. Robert Bowes gives a fac-simile 
of the title and of the last page from the 
British Museum copy (the only copy pre- 
viously known) in his monograph on ‘ Books 
printed at Cambridge, 1521-1522.’ 

Tue Earl of Desart’s new story, ‘Mervyn 
O’Connor,’ will be shortly published by 





Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. Mr. Hawley 
Smart has a novel in the press entitled 
‘Social Sinners.’ Messrs. Allen & Co. pro- 
mise ‘The Conjurer’s Daughter: a Tale,’ 
by J. W. Sherer, C.8.I., author of ‘ Who 
is Mary?’ Messrs. Griffith & Farran will 
publish immediately a new bock by Ascott 
R. Hope, entitled ‘Seven Stories about Old 
Folks and Young Ones.’ 

Mr. F. A. Forses writes :— 

‘* Atheneum, No. 2739, p. 533, referring to 
‘Five Years in Minnesota,’ you say, ‘ Neither 
Mr. Nash...... thought fit to settle,’ &c. Permit 
me, as an old friend of Mr. Nash, to say he has 
settled in Oregon with all his family, very much 
to my regret.” 

In Russia authors too often die pre- 
maturely and leave works unfinished. An 
instance of this is afforded by the death, on 
the 17th of April, at the age of fifty-one, of 
an erudite Armenian, Michael Mesropovich 
Miansarof, of whose principal work only the 
first volume has been published. Born at 
Tiflis, he was educated first in the Laza- 
refsky Institute for Oriental Languages, and 
then in the University of Moscow, where he 
took his degree in the year 1851. He then en- 
tered the army, and took part in the Crimean 
War, the subjugation of the Western Cau- 
casus, and the quelling of the Polish insur- 
rection. Afterwards he devoted himself to 
books, especially those connected with the 
Caucasus. He translated several French 
and other works into Armenian, and pub- 
lished a ‘ Collection of Songs and Proverbs’ 
and a ‘Sketch of Russian Literature, as a 
Guide in the Choice of Books for Armenian 
Schools.’ But his chief work was his 
‘Bibliographia Caucasica et Transcaucasica ’ 
(vol. i., St. Petersburg, 1874-76), a sys- 
tematic bibliography of books relating to 
the Caucasus and Transcaucasia. The number 
of works and articles indicated in it is 4,840. 
The preface and most of the explanations 
are in French as well as Russian. 


WE hear that Mr. H. B. Baildon, hitherto 
known as a writer of verse, is taking a new 
departure in the form of a volume of essays 
bearing on scientific questions, called ‘The 
Spirit of Nature,’ which will be brought out 
by Messrs. J. & A. Churchill in the course 
of this month. 


Mr. Heywoop has in the press a new 
work by Mr. Edwin Waugh, called ‘In the 
Lake Country.’ 

Srupents of picture-writing will be glad 
to know of a curious volume of pictorial 
inscriptions from Southern China, lately 
acquired for the Oriental Department of 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. The 
component characters are principally men, 
animals, birds, trees, heads, and ornamental 
devices. 


Tue third volume of Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch’s translation of the ‘Commentaries of 
Afonso Dalboquerque,’ for the Hakluyt 
Society, is on the point of completion, and 
will be issued this month. 


Ir is proposed to erect a monument to 
Albertus Magnus at his native place, Lau- 
ingen. The 15th of next November is the 
six hundredth anniversary of his death. The 
well-known watering-place Gastein has been 
intending to celebrate the twelve hundredth 
year of its existence, but a terrible iconoclast 
has suddenly taken the field in the person 
of one Dr. Zillner, who declares that no men- 








tion of Gastein occurs before 1350, and that 
the twelve centuries are ‘“‘unerwiesen und 
unerweisbar.”’ 


Messrs. Gzorce Rovttepce & Sons are 
about to issue a handy volume edition of 
Capt. Marryat’s novels in seventeen volumes. 


Tue Historical Verein of Canton Berne 
proposes to bring out a new edition of the 
‘ Berner-Chronik’ of Valerius Anshelm. The 
Town Library at Berne possesses the original 
autograph of Anshelm in three volumes, and 
also a fourth volume, hitherto unprinted, 
partly in the handwriting of Anshelm, partly 
in that of his continuator, Michael Stettler. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. W. Wagner, 
of Hamburg. Dr. Wagner visited this country 
some ten or twelve years ago, and published 
an edition of the ‘Aulularia’ and an edition 
of Terence. After his return to Germany 
he published an edition of Marlowe’s ‘ Doctor 
Faustus,’ and he edited sundry German 
texts for the Pitt Press series. He also 
paid a good deal of attention to modern 
Greek literature. He was only thirty-seven 
years of age. The death of Mr. Enfield, 
of University College, Gower Street, is also 
announced. 


Messrs. W. H. Atten & Co. will publish 
before long the following new works, all of 
which are more or less connected with India: 
‘The Garden of India; or, Chapters on Oudh 
History and Affairs,’ by Mr. H. C. Irwin, of 
the Bengal Civil Service; ‘Destruction of 
Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, &c., in 
Western India,’ by an ex-Commissioner ; 
‘Indian Industries,’ by A. G. F. Eliot 
James; ‘ Indian Reminiscences,’ by Col. 8. D. 
White, of the Bengal Staff Corps; ‘A 
Pleasure Trip to India during the Visit of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and afterwards 
to Ceylon,’ by M. E. Corbet; and ‘ Twenty- 
one Days in India, being the Tour of Sir 
Ali Baba; K.O.B.,’ by George Aberigh- 
Mackay. 


Tue Journal of Education has been adopted 
as the organ of the Education Society, and is 
henceforth to be published by Messrs. John 
Walker & Co., of Farringdon Street. To the 
current number Dr. J. F. Payne has con- 
tributed an article on the ‘Connexion of 
Physiology and Education,’ and the Rev. 
W. A. Fearon, of Winchester, one on the 
‘ Monitorial System.’ 


M. Vicror Hvuco has published his new 
volume, ‘ Religion et Religions. Among 
other French books of the week are: ‘ Les 
Belles Amies de M. de Talleyrand: Etude de 
Meceurs sous le Directoire,’ by Mary Summer; 
‘Toute Seule,’ by André Theuriet ; and ‘ Le 
Cousin Infame,’ by Maxime Rude. Among 
historical works may be noticed ‘Les Etats 
Provinciaux de la France Centrale sous 
Charles VII.,’ by A. Thomas, and ‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Frangaise au XIX° Siécle,’ 
by Frédéric Godefroy. Also may be men- 
tioned ‘Les Congrégations Religieuses en 
France, leurs Guvres et leurs Services,’ 
with an introduction by M. Emile Keller. 
Messrs. Hachette are bringing out a new 
edition of Vapereau’s invaluable ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Contemporains’ and a third 
edition of Charton’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Pro- 
fessions.’ 
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The Geological Record for 1877. Edited by W. 

Whitaker, B.A. (Taylor & Francis.) 
Ir is a pity that the volume of the Geological 
Record for 1877 should not be in the hands of 
subscribers before 1880. The preface explains 
that the delay has been caused by a loss of 
manuscript which was sent through the post. 
But it is to be hoped that such a mishap will 
not recur, for the Record has become so valu- 
able to geologists that its delay is a serious 
inconvenience. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the work alike of editor and 
staff is purely honorary. The volume now 
issued has been arranged on the same general 
plan as its three predecessors, but it contains 
an unusually large amount of supplementary 
matter referring to unnoticed works of previous 
years. These supplements are due to the 
vigilance of Mr. W. H. Dalton, while the 
general supervision and superintendence of the 
entire work are due, as usual, to the untiring 
energy of Mr. Whitaker, of the Geological 
Survey. 


The International Dictionary, for Naturalists 
and Sportsmen, in English, French, and Ger- 
man. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

Tuts is a valuable collection of technical terms, 
and even phrases, used in hunting, shooting, 
fishing, racing, and athletic sports; it also 
contains the more common words current in the 
various branches of natural science. For such 
words the sportsman or the naturalist may turn 
in vain to most dictionaries; and hence the 
value of a special work like the one now issued. 
Its value, however, would have been greater if 
a little more discretion had been exercised in 
the selection of words. We fail, for example, 
to see the use of introducing into a technical 
dictionary such common words as ‘‘man” and 
‘boy ”; while we doubt whether any sportsman, 
or even naturalist, will look for out-of-the-way 
chemical terms, such as “‘ barium,” ‘ beryllium,” 
or “‘ yttrium.” While we meet with the names 
of excessively rare metals, like the last three 
words, we are yet unable to find the names of 
some familiar metals, such as ‘‘ copper,”’ though 
“‘iron,” ‘‘lead,” and ‘‘tin” are duly inserted. 
A little condensation, too, would improve the 
work. It is difficult, for instance, to see why, 
after an English word is followed by its French 
equivalent, the same English word should be 
repeated before the German analogue is given ; 
such an arrangement is a clear loss of one-fourth 
of the total space. Notwithstanding these objec- 
tions, we do not hesitate to recommend the work 
to all sportsmen and naturalists who are in the 
habit of travelling. 


Bibliotheca Therapeutica. By E. J. Waring, 
M.D. 2 vols. (New Sydenham Society.) 
Tus is a very valuable work of reference, the 
publication of which is fitly undertaken by a 
learned society such asthe Sydenham. Although 
two volumes are filled with the titles and some 
short notices of works on therapeutics, Dr. 
Waring still thinks it necessary to apologize for 
the incompleteness of his work, inasmuch as 
he has excluded all works in which the word 
‘‘therapeutics ” does not form part of the title. 
Such a work indeed, however full, must neces- 
sarily be incomplete, but the references given 
are quite extensive enough to show that doctors 
have differed and continue to differ in almost 
every possible way as to most therapeutic agents. 


A Digest of Medicine. By Rustomjee Naser- 
wanjee Khory, M.D. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Dr. Kuory evidently labours under the dis- 
advantage of having a very imperfect knowledge 
of the English language ; few of his sentences 
are grammatical, and in definitions and descrip- 
tions where exactness of language is essential 





his words constantly convey a meaning other 
than he presumably intends, or, at any rate, 
contrary to the truth. The whole work is of a 
scrappy and disjointed character, like a transcript 
of notes taken at lectures, and we find, indeed, 
by the preface that the writer was first led to 
arrange his knowledge in writing while prepar- 
ing for examination at the College of Physicians. 
He succeeded in passing his examination, and 
it might have been well if he had been therewith 
content for a time, until perchance he might find 
himself possessed of a new set of note-books 
more worth drawing upon for publication. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

WE have received the Report to the Governors 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
giving some additional information with regard 
to the negotiations that have been going on 
between their executive committee and the 
South Kensington authorities. It appears that 
in July last the latter proposed to give a site at 
South Kensington, in the Exhibition Road, of 
about half an acre in extent, which was to be 
granted for a long term of years at a pepper- 
corn rent, on condition that the City and Guilds 
Institute would expend not less than 50,0001. in 
constructing a building to ‘‘ the reasonable satis- 
faction of the Commissioners,” and would pro- 
vide ‘‘not less than 5,000/. per annum irre- 
spective of the payments made by the students.” 
These conditions the Council of the City and 
Guilds Institute state would probably have been 
accepted if the Lords Commissioners had not 
added another ‘‘of a very serious character, 
namely, that the Commissioners would require 
to be in some degree represented on the govern- 
ing body of the Institute.” The Council of the 
City and Guilds Institute very naturally felt that 
such interference with their management might 
be extremely inconvenient, but they have not 
abandoned the idea of building at South Ken- 
sington. Certain members of their Committee 
now propose (though it does not appear that the 
South Kensington authorities have adopted the 
proposal) that they should add to their number, 
as ex officio members, the Presidents of the Royal 
Society, of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
of the Chemical Society, and of the Society of 
Arts, gentlemen who do not hold their offices 
for life, and who would be capable of giving 
very useful advice. Month after month is 
passing away, and nothing is done. Strange to 
say, the leasehold of half an acre at South Ken- 
sington seems to have attractions which are not 
outweighed by the permanent advantages of a 
less showy site in the east or north of London, 
where a freehold might be acquired at a small 
expense. Were the latter course chosen, the 
young workmen who are to be taught might 
live near their workshops and lecture-rooms, 
and the Council would be untrammelled in their 
management. Surely such a solution of the 
difficulty would be the most natural, and, there- 
fore, the best that could be adopted. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyYAL.— April 22.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘ Effects of Electric 
Currents on the Surfaces of Mutual Contact of 
Aqueous Solutions, by Mr. G. Gore,—‘On the 
Critical State of Gases,’ by Prof. Ramsay,— Re- 
vision of the Atomic Weight of Aluminium,’ by 
Prof. J. W. Mallet,—and ‘(Qn the Height of the 
Aurora Borealis,’ by Mr. W. De La Rue. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 23.—Anni- 
versary Meeting.—This being St. George’s Day, the 
Society met, according to custom, to elect a Council, 
President, Treasurer, Director, and Secretary, and to 
listen to the anniversary address of its President. 
One of the principal topics of the address was the 
resignation of the office of Director, which had for 
about eighteen years been held by Mr. Franks, the 
distinguished Keeper of the Department of British 
Antiquities at the British Museum, and one of the 
most learned archeologists in Europe. Mr. Franks’s 
other avocations had compelled him to throw up his 
office. Lord Carnarvon gave a brief sketch of the 
history of the Directorate, and mentioned the names 











of the various occupants of the Director's chair from 
1717 down to the present date. He insisted on the 
importance of keeping the Archeologia up to date. 
The arrears into which it had fallen were, in his 
opinion, injurious to the Society. His lordship pro- 
ceeded to speak of the memorial addressed by the 
Society last year to the Lords Commissioners of 
H.M. Treasury, asking for a grant in aid towards the 
publication of records not included in any existing 
grants, and deprecated the notion of there being 
any desire on the part of this Society to appropriate 
to itself the work done and the money enjoyed by 
the Record Office. He further suggested that it 
might be deserving of consideration whether it was 
practicable for the Society to undertake on its own 
account the publication of the valuable historical 
documents which the memorial had in view, viz., 
the Great Roll of the Pipe. “These ventures of 
faith,” said Lord Carnarvon, “if I may be allowed 
the expression, deserve at least to be weighed against 
the maxims of a cautious finance.” The President 
then touched on the Bill for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments, which was carried in the last. 
Parliament, after many a severe fight, through the 
House of Commons, but came to an untimely end 
in the House of Lords. In the new House of 
Commons and in the press of other legislation he 
could not see much chance of the early passage of 
any such measure, and accordingly urged upon the 
Society (as he had done last year) the importance 
of obtaining an Archeological Survey. e spoke 
also of the desirableness of enlisting in this work 
the various provincial societies, and of inviting the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and the Royal 
Irish Academy to undertake the work on a precisely 
similar plan in their own domains, in order that the 
work when accomplished might be uniform for 
the entire kingdom. The President reminded the 
Society that, after all, these prehistoric monuments 
formed but one item of a great archeological work. 
which, for the sake alike of English history and 
national credit, ought to be done. Might it not be 
well to try and induce the Government to appoint 
an Historical Monuments Commission, composed for 
the most part of representative members of the 
three great societies of the three kingdoms, whose 
business it should be to do for England what the 
Commission de la Géographie Historique de |’An- 
cienne France had done and was doing for France? 
Was not this the best machinery by which to com- 

ile a faithful record of the ancient monuments, 

istoric as well as prehistoric, of Great Britain 
and Ireland? Lord Carnarvon concluded by refer- 
ring to the innovation which had been introduced 
by their neighbours over the way in adopting an 
afternoon meeting instead of an evening meeting. 
Such a change seemed, indeed, to be in harmony 
with the altered habits of society, but it ought not 
to be introduced here (as he believed it had not been 
introduced there) without ascertaining that it would 
meet the wishes of a decided majority of the Society. 
His lordship also expressed his satisfaction at find- 
ing such names as those of Canon Stubbs, Mr. E. A. 
Bond, and Mr. E. M. Thompson added during the 
session to the roll of the Society.—After the usual 
vote of thanks to the President for his address, 
the following resolution was moved by Mr. O. Morgan, 
seconded by Mr. F. Ouvry, and carried by acclama- 
tion :—* The Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, assembled at the anniversary meeting on 
St. George’s Day, 1880, desire to put on record their 
deep and lasting sense of the great services rendered 
to the Society by Mr. Augustus W. Franks, as 
Director, during a period first of nine years’, and 
again of eight years’, tenure of that office. To en- 
large on Mr. Franks’s archologieal attainments they 
consider superfluous. The fame of them has gone 
abroad into all lands. They would rather dwell on 
those personal qualities of heart and courtesies of 
manner which have won for him the esteem of 
every Fellow of the Society with whom he has been 
brought into contact. They venture to hope that 
their concern at his loss may be lessened by his not 
unfrequent attendance at the ordinary meetings of 
the Society, where his ample stores of antiquarian 
lore have so often been laid under contribution ; and 
they conclude by assuring him that in leaving the 
chair which he has occupied for so many years he 
carries away with him the warmest good wishes of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, of which he 
is the ornament re the pride."—Mr. Franks said, 
in reply, that he was much touched by the indica- 
tions of kindly feeling contained in the resolution 
and in the warm reception which had been given to 
it by the meeting. He ventured to assure the Society 
that his interest in its welfare would be as active as 
ever, though he had been compelled by the pressure 
of other (he would not say more important) avoca- 
tions to resign the Directorship—Mr. Franks laid 
upon the table a copy of vol. xlv. 2, and vol. xlvi. I, 
of the Arch@ologia, and a specimen sheet of the 
Index to Archeéologia from vol. i. to vol. xlv., which 
index would form two _— and would be given to 
Fellows in lieu of Archeologia.. This index. he. in- 
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tended to pass through the press himself, as well as 
vol. xlvi. 2 of Archeologia, of which 160 pages were 
in type. His successor in office would commence 
with vol. xlvii—At the close of the two ballots the 
President announced that the following had been 
elected to fill the offices of President, Council, and 
Officers of the Society :—The Earl of Carnarvon, 
President ; Lord Acton, H. Reeve, and E. Freshfield, 
Vice-Presidents ; C. 8. Perceval, Treasurer; H. 8. 
Milman, Director ; G. T. Clark, C. M. Clode, H. C. 
Coote, A. W. Franks, General A. H. L. Fox, A. C. 
King, Sir J. Lubbock, J. T. Micklethwaite, J. W. 
Ogle, E. Oldfield, G. Scharf, Earl Stanhope, G. E. 
Street, the Rev. Canon Stubbs, and Lieut.-Col. G. 
Weston, 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—April 
21.—Mr. H. 8. Cuming in the chair.—The progress 
of further excavations on the site of the newly dis- 
covered Roman villa at Brading, Isle of Wight, was 
announced, and later in the evening a telegram from 
the Rev. 8. M. Mayhew was read, reporting the dis- 
covery of several fine pavements of great beauty, 
one being a Bacchic subject with medallions, and 
another a pattern in chequer. The discovery pro- 
mises to be one of unusual interest. The pavements 
are almost perfect.—Mr. L. Brock, in the absence of 
Mr. G. Wright, announced the arrangements for the 
annual congress, which will be held in the autumn 
in Wiltshire, and in concert with the Wilts Anti- 
quarian Society. Visits will be paid to Avebury, 
Selbury Hill, Amesbury, Melksham, and many other 
places of interest.—Mr. W. Smith exhibited a quan- 
tity of spear-heads of Saxon date, recently found in 
excavating a cellar at Hanwell.—Mr. de Gray Birch 
explained and translated two perfect Roman inscrip- 
tions of the Republican period, found at Malta, and 
belonging to the Rev. J. H. Gregory. They are sepul- 
chral in character, and are cut in lead.—Mr. Way de- 
scribed a Normandy water-jug of modern date, but 
similar in every respect to many vessels of Roman 
workmanship.—Mr. Adams exhibited acharming bust 
of a Roman emperor.—After a large number of anti- 
quities had been described by various members, 
“Notes” by the Rev. Dr. Ridding, of Winchester 
School, were read, descriptive of the recent exca- 
vations at Wolvesley Castle. These were followed 
by others from the Rev. C. Collier on the same 
subject, both being illustrated by plans and sketches. 
The base of a circular structure has been found with 
several ancient walls.—The second paper was by Mr. 
Cuming, ‘On the Martel de Fer,’ and the history of 
this formidable weapon was traced from prehistoric 
times until a comparatively late period. Several 
— were exhibited, including one of the so- 
called “ Thor’s hammers,” a prehistoric weapon. A 
sketch, by Mrs. Ridding, of a remarkable specimen 
found at Wolvesley was also shown, and was the 
occasion of the paper being produced.—Dr. B. Earle 
described a bridge of three arches which has 
recently been found at Winchester, buried beneath 
the modern road level. It is at the north-east of 
the city, where several Roman roads entered it. It 
is built of very massive stones, and is probably of 
Roman date. A block of masonry also met with is 
put together with lead and iron cramps. Dr. Earle 
exhibited a great number of Roman relics, and others 
of later date, found in the sewerage excavations. 








ZOOLOGICAL. April 20.—Prof. W. H. Flower, 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary read a 
Report on the additions made to the menagerie 
during March, and called special attention to a pair 
of aa ichneumons from Andalusia, presented 
by Mr. J. C. Forster.— Papers and letters were read : 
by Prof. Owen, on some new and rare Cephalopoda, 
to which were added notes on the occurrence of 
gigantic species of this group, and on the external 
and structural characters of the male of Spirula 
psec re A Dr. M. Watson, on some points in the 
anatomy of the Proboscidea, in which he described 
the structure of the female organs of the Indian 
elephant, as observed in a specimen recently dis- 
sected,—by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, on 
the Land-Molluscan genus Girasia of Gray, with 
remarks on its anatomy, and on the form of the 
“capreolus” of Lister or the spermatophore, as 
developed in a species of this genus of Indian 
Helicide,—from Dr. Max Schmidt, on the duration 
of life of the animals in the Zoological Garden of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,—from the Rev. O. P. Cam- 
bridge, on new or little known spiders of the genus 
Argyrodes,—and from Mr. E. A. Smith, on a collec- 
tion of the shells of Lake Tanganyika and of the 
neighbourhood of Ujiji, Central Africa, made by 
Mr. E. C. Hore, of the Tendon Missionary Society. 
Twenty-one species were represented in this collec- 
tion, amongst which were two new generic forms, 
proposed to be called Ziphobia Horet and Neodauma 
Tanganyicensis, 





METEOROLOGICAL.—April 21.—Mr. G. J. Symons, 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
Messrs. F. E. Cobb, E. Filliter, T. L, Gentles, W. A. 





Harrison, J. W. Peggs, F. Slade, and E. J. C. Smith, 
were elected Fellows.—The discussion on Mr. Ellis’s 
paper ‘On the Greenwich Sunshine Records, 1876-80,’ 
was concluded.—The following papers were read : 
‘On the Rate at which Barometric Changes traverse 
the British Isles, by Mr. G. W. Whipple,—and ‘A 
new Form of Six’s Self-registering Thermometer,’ 
by Mr. J. W. Zambra. 





Society oF ARTS.—April 26.—The fourth lecture 
of his course of Cantor Lectures ‘On the Decoration 
and Furnishing of Town Houses’ was delivered by 
Mr. R. W. Edis. The decoration and general treat- 
ment of the entrance hall, staircase, dining-room, 
and library formed the special subject of this lecture, 
which was fully illustrated by specimens of wall- 
paper and dado decorations. ; 

April 27.—Dr. Rae in the chair.—A paper ‘On 
Iceland and its Resources’ was read before the 
Foreign and Colonial Section by Mr. C. G. W. Lock. 

April 28.—Lord A. G. Churchill in the chair.— 
Eleven candidates were proposed for election.—A 

aper ‘On the Use of Gaseous Fuel, with special 
eference to its Application to Laboratory Pur- 
poses,’ by Mr. T. Fletcher, was read. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 27.— 
Mr. Barlow, President, in the chair.—The paper read 
was ‘On the Amsterdam Ship Canal,’ by Mr. H. 
Hayter. 


QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL.—April 23.—Dr. T. S. 
Cobbold, President, in the chair.—Five new Members 
were elected.—The death of Dr. Sharpey was an- 
nounced, and the services which he rendered to the 
Society during its —“ history were gratefully 
acknowledged.—Mr. J. G. Waller read a paper ‘On 
a new British Sponge,’ which it was proposed to 
name Raphiodesma minima, and Mr. Martinelli one 
‘On the Structure of the Stomata in the Holly.’—A 
communication by Dr. Stoltiforth, ‘On a Simple 
Method of cleaning Diatoms,’ was read by the 
Secretary. The author recommended for the pur- 
pose a solution of soap in water, and the compara- 
tive merits of the process were freely discussed.— 
Mr. E. T. Newton exhibited and described an in- 
genious form of section-cutting machine. 


PHYSICAL.—April 24.—Prof. W. G. Adams in the 
chair—The Marquis of Blandford and Mr. J. Mar- 
shall were elected Members.—Prof. G. C. Foster 
read a paper, from Prof. Rowland, of Baltimore, U.S., 
on the discovery of Mr. Hall that a magnet exercises 
a force on the current in a conductor crossing its 
field as well as on the conductor itself, and based 
upon it anew mode of calculating the value of x, 
which he finds to be almost identical with the 
velocity of light, thus confirming Clerk Maxwell's 
theory of light. Prof. Foster also communicated 
a paper by Prof. Wild, of the Central Russian Ob- 
servatory, showing how to correct the bifilar mag- 
netometer for torsion, and to employ it in finding 
the earth’s horizontal magnetic component.—Mr. 
R. H. Ridout described an improved thermo-electric 
apparatus, and exhibited laboratory experiments, 
showing the cohesion of liquids, electrolysis in water, 
&ce.—Prof. Michin then described his experiments in 
transmitting light by means of electricity. 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
Musical Association, 5.—‘Music as a Profession,’ Mr. C. K. 


jaman. 
— Society of Engineers La Design and Construction of the 
Tay Bridge,’ Mr. G. Smith. 
— Society of Arts, 8—‘Art Decoration and Furniture,’ Lecture 
V., Mr. R. W. Edis (Cantor Lecture). 
— Victoria Institute, 8.—‘ Life of Joseph illustrated from Sources 
external to Holy Scripture,’ Rey. H. G. Tomkins. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—* Wind and Weather,’ Mr. R. H. Scott. 
Civil i 8. i: i The Amsterdam Ship Canal.’ 





— on 
Zoological, 8}.— M h of the Species of Saw-flies compos- 
ing the Australian Genus Perga of ,’ Prof. J. O. West- 
wood ; ‘Supposed Instance of Hybridization between a Cat 
and a Lynx,’ Dr. W. J. Hoffman; ‘Contributions to the 
— of Passerine Birds,’ Parts Il. and III., Mr. W. A. 
‘or 


— Society of Biblical Archeology, 8}.—‘ Libation Vase of Ossor-ur 
preserved in the Museum of the Louvre,’ M. Paul Pierret ; 
* New Text of Tirhakah, Twenty-fifth Dynasty,’ Dr. 8. Birch ; 
‘ Examination of the Assyrian IdeographMi,’Mr. R. Brown, jun. 
Wen. British Archeological Association, oo gy 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Agricultural periences, the mn of 
Forty Years,’ Mr. J. C. Morton. 
Tuvrs. Royal a 3.—‘ Light as a Mode of Motion,’ Prof. 





ndall. 

— Archeological Institute, 4. 

— Chemical, 8.—‘ Action of Sodium on Ethereal Salts of cine 4 
Acetic Acid,’ Dr. Hodgkinson; ‘ Estimation of Nitrogen in 
Carbon Compounds,’ Mr. C. E. Groves; ‘Sage Oil,’ Mr. 
M. M. P. Muir; ‘Electrical Conductivity of Sol ’ Dr. W. 





Ramsey. 

= linen Extinct Walrus of Suffolk and Antwerp,’ Prof. E. 
Ray Lankester ; ‘ Alge from _ the Amazon and its Tributaries,’ 
Prof. G. Dickie; ‘Unusual Form of the Genus Hemipholis, 
Agass., from off the Alguthas Bank,’ Prof. P. M. Duncan; 
‘ Irregularity in a Species of Amblypneustes,’ Mr. C. Stewart. 

Frit. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Modern Rifle-Fire : its Influence 
on Armament, Training, and Practice,’ Capt. W. H. James. 

—  Philological, 8.— at in Russian Grammar,’ Mr. C. B. 
Cayley; ‘Middle Voice in Virgil's #neid, Book VI.,’ ‘Qui- 
cherat’s Latin Etymologies,’ Mr. B. Dawson. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Present Condition and Prospects of Agri- 
culture in South India,’ Mr. W. Robertson. 

— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Fashion in Deformity,’ Prof. Flower. 

Sat. Royal Institution, 3—‘ Dramatists before Shakspeare,’ Prof. H. 


Morley. 
— Botanic, 37.—Election of Fellows. 














Science Gossiy. 


Tue Society for Promoting Chratian Know- 
ledge has in the press two moig volumes 
belonging to the “‘ Natural History Rambles. 
Series,” viz., ‘In Search of Minerals,’ hy Prof. 
Ansted, F.R.S., and ‘Ponds and Ditcles,’ by 
Dr. M. C. Cooke. 

WE give a continuation for next week ot the 
ephemeris of Comet II. 1880 (discovered by 

err Schiberle at Ann Arbor, wee oa 
April 6th), as computed by Dr. Holetschek and 
Herr Zelbr of Vienna, available for midnight at 
Berlin, or about eleven o’clock at London :— 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h, m. s, 

May 4 6 15 38 24° 4)’ 
» 6 6 16 18 25° 48’ 
<a 617 2 26° 51’ 

10 617 51 27° 52’ 


two hundred and ten millions of miles, and has 
been increasing ever since the time of discovery ; 
but the perihelion will not be reached until about 
June 12th, when the distance from the sun will 
be about one hundred and eighty millions of 


miles. Although getting fainter, it will be- 


noticed that it is very favourably situated for 
observation during the moonless nights of next 
week, being above the horizon, at considerable: 
altitude, all night. 

Pror. Lepcer will lecture at Gresham Col- 
lege on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th, and 7th inst.,, 
on Jupiter’s satellites and the planet Saturn. 


THE evening meetings of the West London 
Scientific Association and Field Club for the 
session 1880-81 will be held at the Horbury 
Schools, Notting Hill Gate, W., on the second. 
and fourth Tuesdays in each month, July, 
August, and September excepted. Field excur- 
sions will be made on alternate Saturdays during 
the months of May, June, and July. 


Mr. Hummet, the recently appointed in- 
structor in dyeing and tinctorial chemistry in 
the Yorkshire College of Science, delivered on 
the 12th ult. an inaugural address, in which 
he protested against the examination system, 
and contended that degrees and honours should 
be awarded only to those who had by successful 
research proved their industry and competence. 


The absolute necessity of scientific training for- 


all who were engaged in the tinctorial arts was. 
insisted on. 


Tue American Journal of Science for April 
contains some valuable papers. Mr. J. P. Cooke, 
jun., has an excellent notice of Berthelot’s 
thermo-chemistry. In an elaborate review of 
the ‘Essai de Mécanique Chimique fondée sur 
la Thermo-Chiinie’ Mr. Cooke shows the im- 
portance of the work in this new field which 
has been opened out by Berthelot of Paris and 
Thomsen of Copenhagen. Prof. Sterry Hunt 
contributes ‘ The History of some Pre-Cambrian 
Rocks in America,’ and Mr. C. G. Rockwood 
continues his notice of recent American earth- 
quakes. 

WE have received the ‘ Report on the Meteoro- 
logical Service of the Dominion of Canada’ for 
the year 1878, by Mr. G. T. Kingston, Super- 
intendent of the Meteorological Office. 

M. Avotpxe Martin publishes in Les Mondes 
of April 15th a paper on ‘ Argenture du Verre 
par le Sucre Interverti.’ This process was first 
brought before the Académie in 1863, and has 
since that time been often used for silvering 
glass for optical and photographic purposes. M. 
A. Martin describes several methods by which 
many of the defects of this interesting process 
are removed. 

M. Trovvé has been exhibiting his electrical 
eee at the annual meeting of the Physical 

ociety of Paris. It was placed in the stomach 
of a fish, who suffered no uneasiness, and the 
electric light rendered its body semi-transparent. 


Ir is with much regret that we hear of the 
death at Rydal Parsonage, on the 15th ult., 
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of the Rev. J. 4lifton Ward. For many years 
Mr. Clifton Ward was an officer of the Geological 
Survey of @reat Britain, and he published a 
valuable pgper on the geology of a portion of 
Cumberlaad in the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey. He made several communications to 


the Geological Society, especially one on the | 


glaciajion of the rocks of the Keswick district, 
and another on the microscopic structure of 
roms. A series of specimens illustrating his 
lgdours in this direction were but very recently 


arranged by Mr. Clifton Ward himself in the | 


Museum of Practical Geology. Some elementary 
‘text-books on geology and physics were also 
produced by him. Mr. Clifton Ward a few 
years since left the Geological Survey for the 
Church, but he continued with all his usual 
energy to pursue his geological observations. 
He organized the Cumberland Association for 


the Advancement of Literature and Science, | 
and was up to the time of his death the editor | 


-of the Transactions of that body. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy | 


of the fifth volume of the Melbourne Astrono- 
mical Observations, containing those made on 
the meridian in the years 1871-2-3-4-5. During | 
that period the observatory continued to be under 
the able directorate of Mr. Ellery, the Government 
Astronomer to the colony of Victoria, assisted 
as heretofore by Mr. White and four other 
gentlemen. A great number of special arrange- 
ments had to be made in 1874-5, in consequence 
of the transit of Venus in December, 1874, 
rendering it necessary for the Melbourne astro- 
nomers to determine the longitudes of the 
stations occupied by different parties in that 
part of the world. Hence this volume includes 
a number of observations of the moon made 
(together with those of moon-culminating stars) 


between October, 1874, and February, 1875. | 
But the staple of the work here before us consists | 


-of a series of annual catalogues of stars observed 
with the transit-circle at Melbourne, and re- 
duced with the usual care, that of each year 
being preceded by the results of the separate 
observations in each element. The transit- 
circle, it will be remembered, has an object 
glass of 5 in. aperture and 72 in. focal length. 
The position of the observatory (which has 
superseded that at Williamstown) is, Mr. Ellery 
here informs us, long. 9° 39™ 54*°8 east of Green- 
wich, lat. 37° 49’ 53”°4 south. 

WE have also received Appendix II. to the 
Washington Observations for 1876, containing 
a very full account of the telescopic observations 
made in America of the transit of Mercury in 
May, 1878, ard bringing out some interesting 
points with regard to the nature of the appear- 
ances at the contact of a planet with the sun’s 
limb when passing on and off it, which caused 
so much discussion in the similar but more im- 
portant phenomena of the transits of Venus. 

THe twenty-first volume of the Cambridge 
Observations has recently been published, con- 
taining all the observations, both meridian and 
equatorial, made in the five years ending 1865. 
This is the first volume published under the 
direction of Prof. Adams, who succeeded Prof. 
Challis in 1861. Since 1864 the equatorial 
observations (which include a fine series of Faye’s 
comet in 1865) have been chiefly made by Mr. 
A. Graham, formerly in charge of Mr. Cooper’s 
observatory at Markree, co. Sligo, where he dis- 
covered the planet Metis in 1848. 
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SOCIETY aie nae ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OPEN, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall 


East, from Nine | . ‘Six Daily.—Admission, 
THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
FOURTH EXHIBITION is NOW = 5, Pall,.Mall East, from Ten 
till Six.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 

at FRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
from Nine till Seven.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOUKS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. 
—Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pail Mall, 8. W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
by Artists of the British and Poreig zn Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, including 
Catalogue, ls. 

DUDLEY GALLERY, _Egypti an Hall, Pleeaailly. —General Exhibition 
of Water-Colour Drawings.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six. —Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

. F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 


DORE’'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter woh degen gooey each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ diers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Caiaphas, bat at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Duaily, 

‘en to Six.—ls. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 

Tae exhibition which will be open to the 
public on Monday next consists of 1,658 works, 
or about seventy-five more than last year’s 
gathering. This is probably the greatest mass of 
pictures, sculptures, and drawings yet displayed 
| in this country. As serious studies are not 

advancing in a degree commensurate with 
| this increase of numbers, the fact is by no 
| means encouraging to those who lock to the 

future of English art. A general survey of the 
| exhibition induces us to think that it is very 
far from being one of superior merit. Undoubt- 


edly there is much to admire, many works will | 


receive deserved praise, but the number of 
pictures that evince a noble aim is very small ; 
few of the better artists have sustained their 
reputations, some have quite failed to do so, 
| and, so far as we have yet discovered, no very 
remarkable example distinguishes the exhibition 
of 1880. 

That the Royal Academicians have conferred 
a sort of blue ribbon on Mr. Poynter by buying 
with the Chantrey Fund his noble and beautiful 
picture A Visit to Aisculapius (No. 250) is a sub- 
ject for congratulation. The compliment was well 
bestowed and honourably earned. The scene of 
| the picture is the fore-court of a temple where 
huge white Doric columns tower behind ilex 
trees, and are enclosed by a low wall which, 
in the middle, is pierced by a gate of gilt 
bronze. On one hand is a fountain, on the 
other is a leaf-clad porch of smaller pillars. 
Before it sits AMsculapius, grey, but still 
hale, wrapped in his mantle, and resting his 
cheek on one hand while, with a half-cynical 
smile, he looks at the lifted heel of the 
Cyprian goddess, who has been wounded in 
the chase, and, attended by the Graces, has come 
for aid 


Before the hurte had taken any roote. 


All the goddesses are naked; their leader 
stands half supported by a tall Grace, who 
puts one hand under her mistress’s elbow, and 
supplies most elegant lines in the composition 
of the group, where all are charming and 
every figure has its part. One of the Graces 
| turns to speak to a damsel who draws water from 

the basin of the fountain and is clad from head 

to foot in blue. Behind the god stands Hygeia 
holding a box of medicaments. The studious 

character of Mr. Poynter’s art is evinced by 
the careful draughtsmanship, drawing. and 

modelling of the nude figures, his taste and high 

range of culture by the forms selected, and his 

powers of design by the variety of the attitudes 
| and the gracefulness of the actions. Here is 
| what is extremely rare in this country, an ex- 
| ample of style of a pure and noble kind, em- 

phasized by careful finish of all the details, 
the whole being in keeping in every respect. 
Unlike most modern designs containing female 
nudities, the figures before us have that air of 
habitual nakedness which banishes from the 
spectator’s mind all sense of their being so. 
Lithe and naturally poised, each ‘‘ lady” seems 
to move with as much freedom as she breathes. 
The art here displayed loses none of its charm 
because it is severe, none of its nobility because 
it is graceful. Never before has Mr. Poynter 
produced so good a piece of colour. Our readers 
may remember to have seen at the Dudley 








Gallery the design in water colours for this 
picture. 

Nor will they have forgotten a group of de- 
signs which a few years since was contributed to 
the Water-Colour Painters’ Gallery by Mr. Alma 
Tadema, and represented incidents in the his- 
tory of Fredegonda and Galeswintha. Of these 
the most important represented Fredegonda 
after her divorce, seated in the palace at Poic- 
tiers, and watching the marriage of her husband 
to her rival. We described this picture at the 
time, and therefore need not now devote more 
space to it than suflices to show what changes 
have been made by the artist in revising his work 
and, in a larger version, No. 328, adapting it 
to a new motive, intended to illustrate the inci- 
dents that excited in the mind of Fredegonda 
that terrible hatred which signalized her opposi- 
tion to the Roman civilization, and made her, in 
Merovingian history, the type of one party in a 
tremendous contest between the old and new. 
The injured queen lies on a couch by the window 
opening on the space before the palace, and 
divided by columns of dark green and purple 
serpentine, and partly screened by a curtain. 
She is half reclining, half, tiger-like, in the 
act to spring, her feet clasped so as to main- 
tain her balance, and with one hand partly 
holding, partly withdrawing the curtain. 

When the new alliance was to be ratified by the 


| wedding of Galeswintha and Chilperic, the first 


intention of Fredegonda seems to have been to 
adorn herself sumptuously and issue forth, setting 
off her beauty to the utmost advantage, and thus 
insulting the intruding princess. On second 
thoughts the bitter heart was divided, and, 
although jewels are twined in her long fair hair 
and the gold carcanet is on her neck, she has 
cast aside her other ornaments, the useless mirror 
has fallen to her lap, and she sits watching the 
crisis of her fate, and sees the new bride approach 
the altar at the foot of that immemorial oak 
which a change of faith had but reconsecrated 
with the symbolic cross. She sees, as we may, 
Galeswintha, clad from head to foot in pale blue, 
stand hooded before the stalwart Chilperic and 
bend her he i indi 
mony with the Franks—he breaks the willow 
branch above it. The new-comer is attended 
by priests, bishops, acolytes with censers, and 
singers. Behind this group is a quasi-Roman 
temple of red brick, adapted as a church, with 
Christian symbols in its pediment, which is 
surmounted by a cross. One of Galeswintha’s 
followers bears on high a Visigothic votive 
crown of gold, slung on a tall stail, and 
reproducing such offerings as were long 
before made in Greek temples. Such crowns, 
offered in the seventh century by the Visi- 
gothic king Recesvinthus and his family, are 
now in the Musée de Cluny, and distin- 
guished by the names of the givers in golden 
letters suspended from their lower margins. 
The chief element of the picture is the face of 
Fredegonda ; there is gloom in her fixed eyes, 
and her lips seem to whiten a little as theyclose, 
but in becoming terrible her face loses nothing of 
its beauty. The attitude and restrained passion 
of the figure evince an admirably poetic reading 
of nature. The style of the picture, though not 
severe like that of Mr. Poynter, is large, and of a 
dignified, energetic type, marked by great breadth 
of treatment and a rich scheme of colouring 
and tone. It is altogether one of Mr. Tadema’s 
finest works, and, unlike its smaller companion 
here, materially different from what he usually 
produces. It belongs to Mr. David Price, of 
Queen Anne Street. 

A smaller picture is called “‘ Not at Home” 
(195). Of it we have already published a brief 
description. The scene is the interior of a 
Roman house, where, on a couch beside the 
doorway, a sportive damsel has concealed 
herself, while her companion, standing with 
extended arms before the drawn velum, bars 
the entrance of a gentleman, a thorough Roman, 
who has ‘‘called to inquire,” and, being 
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dissatisfied with the answer, peers over the 
curtain to look within. The subject is, of 
course, trivial, but the conception could not 
be more vivid nor the design more animated. 
There is the true charm of life in the faces and 
the movements. Mr. Tadema has employed all 
his skill in rendering with exquisite fidelity and 
delicacy the textures, lustre, local colours, and 
other characteristic qualities of the marbles, 
mosaics, draperies, and numerous decorations 
of the room. The bronze seat is a perfect 
piece of furniture, beautiful in design, deliciously 
painted, and wonderful for the crisp precision of 
touch it displays. Hardly less delightful is the 
illumination, interior and exterior, of this work. 

Mr. Millais’s single subject picture of this 
year is comparatively unimportant. It may be 
called a member of a series of similar works, 
and bears the name of Cuckoo! (315). Two little 
girls are seated in a wood, and one is listening 
with peculiar intensity of expression to the far- 


off cry of the ‘‘ wandering bird” as it comes to | 


her through the brown alley of the forest, between 
thickly grouped trunks of trees and dense foliage. 
This is chiefly a study, rather loosely handled in 
some of the parts, in yellow and brown. The 
expressions of both children are masterpieces. 
The next contribution is No. 218, the artist’s own 
portrait in a brown dress, painted in com- 
pliance with a request from the authorities 
of the Uffizi Gallery that he would help them 
to revive an old custom, which has supplied 
the famous Collection of Portraits of Painters. 
It is a good custom rightly revived, and 
most happily signalized by this admirable like- 
ness, which, unlike most artists’ portraits of 
themselves, is a proof that Mr. Millais sees 
himself as others see him. It is a half-length 
life-size figure, rather slightly executed, in full 
face, the head held up as if in the act of looking 
at a sitter—a characteristic action of the artist 
rendered with rare felicity. This action is sup- 
ported by the appearance of a palette on the 
thumb. Mr. Watts and Sir F. Leighton have 
accepted similar invitations to paint for the 
Florentine gallery; we describe Mr. Watts’s work 
inthe next column. Another large portrait by Mr. 
Millais is that of Lwther Holden, Esq. (497), 
the distinguished surgeon, standing with hands 
clasped, as if in the act of addressing an audi- 
ence. His look is penetrating and thoughtful. 
The portrait is full of animation, admirably 
drawn, and modelled with great skill and free- 
dom ; the carnations are peculiarly rich. It is 
the companion picture to that of Sir James 
Paget, and, like the latter, is intended for St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Another portrait by this artist represents Miss 
Hermione Schenley (430), in a bright white dress, 
with blue flowers in her hand. Seen at the 
proper distance, where all parts fall into due 
keeping, the silveriness of the colour of this 
fine work is most enjoyable. It is painted in 
the manner of Velasquez, but it was worthy 
of higher finish, so as to be admirable from 
all points of view. Catherine Muriel Cowell 
Stepney (239) is a little girl in a_ black 
dress, with which her yellow dishevelled hair 
contrasts charmingly ; she holds bright daffodils, 
and her face, which wears the fixed and earnest 
look of childhood, is intensely pathetic. Here, 
again, more finish would be desirable, but it is cer- 
tainly not essential. The Right Hon. John Bright 
(322), the most thorough of Mr. Millais’s portraits 
of this year, will attract much attention on ac- 
count of its subject. It is a three-quarters length, 


The first we shall examine is called King Baby 
(59), and shows girls and boys dragging an 
infant in a rude cart up a rough path from a 


! white sandy beach, which extends in one long 








life-size figure, turned in three-quarters view to | 


our left. 


An admirable likeness, all the more | 


| 


curve to where a horn of dark rocks projects into 
the sea. In the sea the white sand is visible 
here and there through the sapphire-like water 
reflecting the sunlight, and dashed with dark 
purple masses of submerged weed and darker 
rocks. <A bright green islet is in the mid-dis- 
tance, and further off are the cliffs of Iona, 
wrapped in mist. As a study of the surface and 
depths of the sea, its colour and illumination, 
under various circumstances, this work leaves 
nothing to desire. The figures are full of energy, 
their expressions are riant, and vitality pervades 
the group. Mr. Hook’s emphatic combinations 
of colour are as visible as ever in this fine 
example, the sole defect of which is a lack of 
due proportion in the figures to one another and 
to their places in the landscape, and the same 
fault is perceptible in certain parts of each 
figure. A similar criticism may be applied to 
nearly all the figures in the other pictures by this 
artist, whose practice is needlessly Venetian 
in that respect. Home with the Tide (66) is 
a brilliant representation of dark blue sea moved 
by a fresh breeze, which breaks the white crests 
and deepens the hollows greatly. A boat sails 
quickly before the wind towards a little harbour 
in the rugged coast, where other craft are moored 
already. There are signs of rain, and the pure 
sky is filling with whitish grey clouds. The 
strong local colour is softened and improved by 
the richness of the tones and the prevalence 
of a bright silvery illumination. In Mussel- 
Gardens (356) the local colouring is still more 
delicious, and the silvery light on the richly 
tinted shore of a little bay is most brilliant. 
Girls are filling a creel with mussels, the purplish 
blackness of which is wisely contrasted with 
the splendour of their dresses and the vivid 
sea-tints. Sea-Pools (261) is, on the whole, the 
most artistic of Mr. Hook’s works of this year. 
Two girls are on opposite sides of a lakelet left 
by the tide in a rocky shore, the hollows of 
which are filled with bright orange sand and 
decked with olive, bronze, grey, marone, and 
purple weeds. One of the girls has a pail, and 
stands daintily holding back her petticoats 
while she pretends to attempt her work; the 
other, more zealous, kneels and stoops forward 
to draw sea-weed from the water. Beyond the 
shore is the superbly painted sea. The grey and 
green reflections of the sky are lovely, and the 
pale yellow sand below is seen through the clear 
water, where no shadows exist. 

Mr. Watts has sent a portrait of a reigning 
beauty in The Dean’s Daughter (4), the bust, 
in profile to our left, of a young lady in a little 
black straw hat, set coquettishly on her head. 
Her dress is black, the ground is green ; the 
carnations are brilliant and rather ruddy, the 
hair a rich chestnut brown. These elements 
make capital Venetian colour. The animation 
of the beautiful head cannot be questioned, but 
the outlining is a trifle unsatisfactory, and some 
of the contours are not quite filled. Mr. Watts 
himself appears in No. 212, his contribution to 
the Uffizi Gallery; see before. He wears a 
brown coat, and, holding a palette, stands 
before an easel. While a good likeness, this 
work does not present the stronger elements of 
the painter’s face. Very charming is the picture- 
portrait of a little girl, Lucy (188), in a blue 
pinafore over a black dress, her hands rolled in 
an apron; the background is brown autumnal 
foliage. The tone is delightful ; the expression 


pathetic because of its comparatively softened | tender, ingenuous, and true. 


expression, the face is modelled with rare learn- 


Mr. Oakes’s landscapes are exceptionally fine 


ing and unusual completeness, and painted with | and delicate: the largest is The Reapers’ Rest 
| (454), which shows noontide on cornland, near 


exquisite skill and power. 

If Mr. Hook’s coast scenes can boast of no 
unusual merits, they possess most of the charms 
of their forerunners, and will not fail to delight 
all who value rich colour, vigorous sea painting, 
and English views represented with Venctian art. 


a brook fringed with willows, which, widening 
to a pool in front, holds amaze of weeds, stones, 
and rushes, and reflects overhanging foliage, the 
bluesky, and brilliant white clouds, while itripples 
from the touch of a swallow’s wing. The brook 





extends in a vista at the side ¢ g line of young: 
oaks, in all the glory of their .ymmer foliage. 

The half-reaped field seems to immer in the 
heat of the sun, and extends to Were the rising 

land obscures the horizon. Cloud shadows are 
passing and breaking the vast goden space. 

The reapers are gathered under the boughs in 
the centre, and are rather crudely paited ; om 
the other hand, nothing can be better tsan the 

water, sky, trees, and corn. There is a chwming 
bit of bright green in the meadow on our Fght, 
which is traversed by a path; on the latter figures 
pass in light and shadow. We like still better 
the picture of A Hazy Morning in Alnmouth Bay 
(290). The mouth of the little Northumbrian 
river is among rocks and sands, at the base of 
the long curve of a small bay. Hillocks are 
before us. On the calm water many craft, with 
white and tawny sails, appear, and they stand 
solid, yet softened, in the wannish pearly tints. 
of the misty atmosphere, where the sun, half 
distinct, half veiled, appears, and the sheen of 
the long reflection of its disc trends towards the 
spectator in the centre; dark reflections of the 
craft accompany this lustrous one. Two cobles 
are near the sand-bank, and their forms impart 
solidity to the foreground. The mist is low, for 
the higher parts of the atmosphere are clearer 
than the inferior ones, which, though saturated 
with mist, glow in light, so as to characterize a 
masterpiece of tone and tint. The Flintshire Coast 
(554) is a much smaller work, remarkable for 
the golden qualities of the light. It glows on 
a sandy shore, on the varying curves of which 
the summer wavelets break in quick succession, 
but gently. White fishing gulls swerve in the 
air, with light on their wings; a white lighthouse 
towers in the extreme distance. Huge masses 
of cumuli drift on the horizon, their size being 
veiled by vapours drawn by the heat from the 
sea, while detached masses rise in the air and 
vanish. A clump of dwarf oaks marks the edge 
of the land; near it some boats have been 
pulled to shore. ‘The painting of the sea, both 
near and far, is pure andtender. The poetry of 
these pictures is the poetry of nature, which 
gave their English beauty, their sincere and 
truthful charm, which is not less idyllic because 
it is homely. 

Mr. G. D. Leslie’s chief picture is All that 
Glitters is not Gold (131), and, apart from the 
too formal character of the painting of the back- 
ground and accessories, and the lack of courage 
shown in representing verdure and foliage, it is 
one of the most delightful of his representations 
of modern English life. Posterity will by this 
artist’s aid obtain most agreeable notions of 
the purity and serene happiness of boys and 
girls of the middle class at this time. Never 
did he exhibit more of the charm of a robust yet 
delicate refinement than in the piquant homeli- 
ness of the figures who are gathered in the 
trim garden at the door of a Surrey cottage. 
The red bricks of the cottage are too new, and 
the whole picture would, pictorially speaking, 
gain prodigiously by the employment of a more 
pronounced arrangement of light and shadow. 
Every one who knows nature has enjoyed 
keenly Mr. Leslie’s feeling for the lustre of 
diffused golden or warm silvery days, but one 
may desire a change without being ungrate- 
ful to so pleasant an artist as the painter of 
these new brick walls, to say nothing of the 
wooden fence of deep green which is near them, 
and not out of harmony, but rather too ‘‘ sharp.” 
An example of what is wanted in this case will 
appear in our notice of the next picture. In the 
porch of the house are two beautiful ladies, one 
standing and one seated, both full of grace and 
clad in white, and listening to the blandishments 
of a hawker of gold fish, who has stopped his cart 
at their gate and kneels before them with a glass 
bowl in his hand. More animated, and more 
obviously pleased, a little boy stands near his 
sisters, and, with longing eyes, watches the move- 
ments of the fish. The next picture is Portrait 
of Ida, Daughter of R. H. Combe, Esq. (323), 
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a whole-length fyre of a little girl standing 
in diffused sytlight, wearing black velvet 
and a straw Jat, near an old stone bridge. 
The golden grey surface of this bridge is 
delightfully enriched by lichens and weather- 
stains. Tv¥o arches appear; the shadows with- 
in them 4re enriched by reflections from the 
stream;a pale golden colour pervades the 
water Jeneath the bridge. The girl holds the 
fishing basket and landing net, for which she 
seems to have been sent, and which she waits 
to deliver. Charming is the innocent espidglerie 
of her face ; very simple in its natural grace is the 
poise of her figure, from the erect carriage of her 
‘head to the light yet steadfast placing of her 
feet. Mr. Leslie sends two other portraits, both 
of young ladies, sisters, both distinguished by 
the soft, half-dreamy sweetness of his way of 
looking at nature. They are Nos. 606 and 616. 

Mr. Eyre Crowe contributes an animated 
and solidly painted picture called Forfeits 
(448), showing ladies and gentlemen amus- 
ing each other in a room. A group in front 
comprises a fair dame in the bloom of life, clad 
in a striped black-and-white dress ; her attitude 
is very graceful and lifelike; behind her sits 
a younger damsel, wearing a similar dress. These 
figures are a little too sharply defined, their 
dresses are slightly hard. There is much sound 
and good painting in the foreground accessories, 
although equal care has not been bestowed on 
those of the background and the smaller 
figures of an extremely happy design. Queen 
Eleanor’s Tomb (103) is a fine view of the 
chapel of Edward the Confessor at Westmin- 
ster, and the monument of Eleanor of Castile. 
The chief charm of the place was destroyed 
when most of the authentic surface of the 
ancient stone was removed, and the whole 
saturated with lac dissolved in spirit. The 
result of this deplorable blunder has been to 
banish the ineffably beautiful tints of time and 
substitute a brown, horn-like surface, which by- 
and-by will turn black. 

We come now to one of Mr. Calderon’s pic- 
tures, which is called The Olive (16), and is 
a companion to The Vine (25). ‘The Olive’ is 
the large half-length figure of a very handsome 
Italian girl, seated on a stone terrace, and 
dressed in rich and varied greens, such as the 
olive takes in nature. Her expression is very 
pathetic, and impressed by sadness. Behind 
are a white-walled convent on a hill and 
the expanse of a vast olive country, in 
wealth of grey-green foliage and darker 
boughs. The same artist sends Captives of 
his Bow and Spear (211), which shows dramati- 
cally enough a Persian conqueror receiving the 
fair Greek captive who kneels at his feet, with 
her hands clasped submissively. The best parts 
of this picture are the contrasted carnations 
and some effective elements of the landscape. 
“The Vine’ illustrates the culture of the grape in 
a similar manner to that which is employed in 
“The Olive.’ 

Sir F. Leighton, long occupied with the great 
picture at South Kensington which we described 
lately, could not be expected to contribute im- 
portant works to Burlington House. He has, 
nevertheless, sent several graceful pictures, of 
which we have already spoken at some length. 
The most acceptable of these is Sister’s Kiss (142), 
a work of last year, but finished quite lately. 
It represents a charming damsel standing with 
her back to a low wall, on which both her hands 
rest, and leaning backwards with upraised face 
to receive the caresses of a pretty child, who, 
mounted on the wall, stoops over the face of 
the senior and embraces her in a most child- 
like way. It is a lovely group, but the 
execution is a little too smooth for any other 
subject than so sweet a one as this. The com- 
position of the figures is admirable, forming 
lines of a beautiful character. The green colour 
of the elder girl’s robe, its fine lines, and adap- 
tation to the contours of the wearer, are pecu- 
fiarly enjoyable. This picture is one of the 








happiest of the President’s productions in its 
class, a class which was signalized by the sump- 
tuous and lovely ‘Honeymoon’ of a few years 
ago. In point of size the next picture by 
this artist is The Light of the Hareem (256), 
which shows the luxurious interior of an 
Eastern palace. A beautiful woman of the Cau- 
casian race is binding a scarf about her head, 
while a pretty child, standing in front, holds a 
mirror for her. The ingenuous looks of the 
latter, her child-like attitude, and the refined 
colour of her draperies are of first-rate quality, 
and distinguished by delicate finish. The prin- 
cipal figure is at once graceful and stately, and, 
according to the mood adopted by the painter, 
is admirable throughout, because it perfectly 
fulfils its intended purpose. The accessories, 
rich in black and gold, sumptuous colouring, and 
rich illumination are in perfect keeping with 
the motive of the picture. Psamathe (614), a 
nymph of the seashore, one of the Nereids, is 
represented by a naked figure, seated with her 
back towards us, and apparently looking far off 
seaward, where the cliffs of a distant island, in 
a warmly tinted haze, appear beyond the pale 
green ocean. The contours of the figure are exu- 
berant, and therefore not severe in their cha- 
racter ; they have been studied from life, and 
are less classical than those usually affected by 
Sir F. Leighton. The next picture is a small 
one, named Crenaia (655), and comprises a 
single figure of a nymph standing in a cavern 
or rocky niche by the side of a spring of 
clear water, and huddling to her chin an abund- 
ance of diaphanous white drapery, which, falling 
in front, conceals half the bearer’s form, an 
leaves half uncovered. This is a pretty action, 
and has been expressed with taste and much 
spontaneity. The carnations lack a little 
of that inner golden tint which, when 
omitted, leaves the purer red and white too 
rosy and too pale. The drapery is beautiful 
in design and painting. Another picture is 
called Lostephane (204), and shows a Greek 
damsel crowned with appropriate purple flowers, 
and clad in a not less appropriate semi-trans- 
parent robe of very pale yellow. Her aitti- 
tude is graceful. Her flesh has been modelled 
with great care; the handling is too smooth, 
but the drawing of the sumptuous shoulders 
and bust, and the elegant poise of the head, 
could hardly be matched in the productions of 
the President. 

Mr. Prinsep’s large picturerepresenting the pro- 
clamation of the Empress of India, and entitled 
The Imperial Assemblage at Delhi (625), occupies 
a distinguished place in Room VII., which, large 
as it is, hardly suffices for the great spectacular 
work to which the painter has devoted most 
of his time since he returned to England. 
During his tour in India Mr. Prinsep made a large 
number of capital portraits of Indian princes, 
and he has reproduced them in this quasi- 
national picture, which is intended as a memorial 
of the incident in question. The great assembly 
is seated in close lines of an oval form, extend- 
ing towards our right, and shielded from the sun 
by a lofty canopy parallel to the lines of figures 
it protects. Behind the dignitaries are lines of 
state elephants and banners, with insignia of 
vivid colouring and varied device. The Viceroy, 
with his attendants, ladies in English cos- 
tumes, and knights of the Star of India, who, 
like the Viceroy himself, wear the pale blue 
robes of their order, trumpeters, heralds, and 
soldiers, are gathered on a platform, and before 
it on our left. Near the middle of the design is 
a group of English trumpeters, ready to sound 
their instruments on the conclusion of the 
Viceroy’s speech. Between them, conspicuous 
by his lofty stature and riding boots, is an 
English officer, who, standing at the edge of 
the platform, plays a leading part in the cere- 
monial. To make a “picture” of such a 
subject as this would demand the genius of a 
Rembrandt or of a Raphael, while it is obvious 
that the indispensable character of the whole 





as a memorial could not be sacrificed to the 
conventions or the traditions of art which exists 
for itself. The subject has overmastered tech- 
nical considerations ; for it was necessary to give 
many portraits, a brilliant display of colour and 
rich costumes in full daylight was required, and, 
above all, almost complete fidelity to the history 
of the ceremony per se. Prodigious as is the diffi- 
culty of treating so complex a theme, we think 
Mr. Prinsep has dealt admirably with it, both 
in regard to the whole and its parts. Looked 
at in detail, while we follow the painter along 
the varied line of sitting dignitaries, thrones, 
princedoms, dominations, powers, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the delineation of so many 
figures andsomuch character; here is the stooping 
and withered councillor, there sits the stripling 
ruler with his hand upon his sword, next to him 
is a portly leader of a nation in blue or green, 
silver or gold raiment, and, after him, a woman, 
not more splendidly arrayed than her neighbour. 
With these sumptuously clad figures are mixed 
British military officers and other great officials, 
each man after his nature and nation. Itisa 
good picture in these respects, worthy of much 
praise for its fidelity and imposing design. 
We think a more delicate and more brilliant 
scheme of colouring applied to the representa- 
tion of stuffs, weapons, and ornaments would 
have enhanced the splendour of the paint- 
ing and given extraordinary vividness to the 
work, which, at any rate, requires no additional 
force of colour, but more contrasts of tints and 
light and shadow. The defective element, if one 
exists, is the officer who stands alone in the 
centre, and whose uncouth uniform has been 
too much for the painter, who has not ventured 
to subdue the awkward feature by casting it 
into shadow or merging it with other parts. 
The line of trumpeters is in need of fusion, so 
that it may tell as a whole rather than as a con- 
geries of figures in arow. We feel that breadth 
might have been secured, to enhance the general 
effect of the colours, if the draperies had been 
grouped, each dress with its ally in the chromatic 
scale. There is no lack of fine colour in this 
work, but the whole would have gained if the 
chromatic system had been simpler. As it is, 
this really fine and masculine example is likely 
to obtain a very considerable share of admira- 
tion, but much less than it deserves. 

Mr. B. Riviere has three pictures, of which 
The Last Spoonful (1051) is the most attractive. 
A group of ducks and poultry are gathered at 
a barn door to receive food. A little girl, 
attended by dogs and a purple-black turkey, 
seems to be sharing the contents of a cup with 
the foremost of the birds, who are all eagerly 
expectant of more and yet more. A black cat, 
not without hopes of slaughter, lurks on the 
step ; her eyes glow with satanic passion, The 
actions and expressions of the birds are varied, 
and the design could hardly be more animated 
or fuller of motion and diversified in incidents 
than it is. Each animal is drawn with rare 
skill, admirably painted, and the imitation of its 
proper plumage is simply perfect. The picture 
is very pure and brilliant in its lighting, and, as 
a whole, needs nothing, we think, except closer 
grouping of the masses of colour, so as to sim- 
plify the chiaroscuro. The Night Watch (298) 
recalls to mind another picture by Mr. Riviere, 
which represented the ruins of an Eastern city by 
moonlight, wild beasts prowling among columns 
of long-deserted halls, or couched on royal and 
sacred pavements. The scene of the present 
picture is an Egyptian temple, as seen by full 
moonlight in a cloudless sky. Lions are slowly 
traversing the roofless courts, passing with 
heavy yet noiseless steps from the cold glare of 
the moonlight to the shadows, which, by con- 
trast, seem intensely hot in colour. The tints 
of the lustre reflected from the broken pavement 
have been carefully studied and are very 
brilliant. The conception of the picture is, of 
course, dramatic, if not spectacular ; there is 
a tendency to melo-drama in the gait of the 
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wild creatures; but undeniably the whole is 
impressive. The third work is called Endymion 
(644), and comprises two admirably painted 
rough deerhounds, crouched close to the 
youth who, dreaming or musing, lies stretched 
on the summit of an upland cliff, a capital 
bit of landscape, seen in full warm light. The 
jithe, sinewy forms of the dogs are among 
the best examples of their kind, and show the 
skill of the artist. Endymion is less forcible, 
but the execution of the figure has many capital 
qualities. 

Mr. H. W. B. Davis has done his very best 
this year, and succeeded perfectly with two pic- 
tures. Returning to the Fold (255) shows a 
shepherd gathering his loitering charges, while 
they trudge homewards by a sloping path over a 
rushy down. The effect is that of grey twilight, 
while the shadows lengthen and evening vapours 
rise about the trees, which form a screen against 
the ruddy and golden sky. There is a pathos 
and dignity about the picture which few will 
fail to enjoy. Family Affection (65) is a much 
Jarger picture, contrasting in its effect and sub- 
ject with the one last named. In brilliant sunny 
evening light some huge cattle have ascended to 
the summit of lofty downs from the seashore, to 
which, to be out of the way of the flies, they 
retreated during the afternoon. A sleepy cow 
goes leisurely on her way, and is attended by 
her calf. Her more stalwart companion is at 
her side, and, looking up, sniffs a distant recog- 
nition; other cattle troop after these. The 
painting here is remarkable for brilliancy, 
strength, and solidity; the drawing of the 
animals is noteworthy for its fine style and 
largeness. The effect of strong sunlight is very 
powerful. The sole shortcoming in the picture, 
as it appears to us, is some paintiness in the 
distant landscape. 

Having thus described some of the pictures 
by leading artists, let us summarize the re- 
mainder of the exhibition, so as to give a general 
idea of its contents. We do so in the order of 
the Catalogue, grouping each artist’s contribu- 
tions. This brings Mr. Yeames first, with his 
clever picture of private theatricals, called The 
Finishing Touch (39).—Next are Mr. Dicksee’s 
portraits of Sir W. E. and Lady Gregory (40).— 
Mr. Hodgson’s Homeward Bound (98) will not 
enhance his reputation ; the same may be said 
of Mr. Pettie’s Portraits of Mrs. Gregg and 
Children (122), though His Grace (249), a single 
figure of one of King Charles’s statesmen, in a 
brilliant suit of white, is one of his best pic- 
tures.—Mr. Cope’s An Inquisition (200), two 
meagre maiden aunts inspecting the letters 
of a niece who has fallen in love, has a good 
deal of humour and character. His Perplexed 
(495), a lady troubled with a letter, is capital in 
design and painting.— Much disappointment 
will be felt with Mr. Wells’s ‘‘ Victoria 
Regina” (217), the Queen receiving the hasty 
homage of two courtiers. Its best parts are 
probably unintentional touches of satire.—Mr. 
Elmore does much to recover his position by 
two excellent pictures. — Mr. Orchardson’s 
On Board H.M.S. Bellerophon (262), Napo- 
leon looking back to the French coast, will 
obtain a great deal of popular admira- 
tion.—Sir J. Gilbert’s highly dramatic paint- 
ing of Henry VI. witnessing the Death of Glou- 
cester (275) has a fine chief figure in the king, 
and an hardly inferior one in that of the 
queen.—Mr. T. Faed’s From Hand to Mouth 
(316), an itinerant musician in a chandler’s shop 
with his poor children, commiserated by a lady 
and suspected by the shopkeeper, has much 
pathos and painting worthy of the best time of 
the artist; still many parts are loose.—Mr. 
Brett’s sea picture, ‘‘ Britannia’s Realm” (387), 
is brilliant and admirably modelled ; very good 
is his view of Calshott Castle, named Sandy 
Shallows of the Seashore (669), which gives sun- 
light on orange sands, fortifications on detached 
rocks, and a blue sea.—Mr. J. D. Watson’s 
Corporal Trim (375) laying his master’s sword on 
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the bier of that officer, deceased, shows genuine 
pathos and great power. It is by far the best of 
this artist’s productions here or elsewhere.—Mr. 
Crofts’s Marlborough after the Battle of Ramillies 
(459), receiving trophies and cheered by his 
troops, is one of several striking military 
pictures with which the public may console 
itself for the absence of Mrs. Butler’s large 
battle piece.—Mr. Herkomer’s God’s Shrine 
(468), a mountain landscape, has many effective 
features which are signs of power. He is a 
liberal contributor.—We may commend Mr. C. E. 
Johnson’s Woodland Stream (472), a large land- 
scape.—One of the best pictures of its class, and 
that is a very numerous and well-represented 
one, is Mr. A. C. Gow’s Last Days of Edward VI. 
(490). In this the dying king is supported at 
a window in the palace at Greenwich, so 
that the people may be assured he is still 
alive. It is intensely impressive and pathetic. 
—Mr. J. Morgan’s Breach of Promise of 
Marriage (507) shows a woman issuing from 
a court of law amid congratulatory friends ; she 
has won her cause against the hapless man, who, 
infuriated, declaims before the world. It has 
abundance of satire of an apt kind, a spirited 
design, and many incidents. Coarse as is the fun 
displayed by this picture, it may aid those who 
are dissatisfied with the law enforced in such 
cases as ‘‘ Bardell v. Pickwick.”—-Mr. K. Hals- 
welle’s vigorous, if painty, landscape (522) of a 
rocky waste and spreading waters seen in the 
light of a “‘ wild” evening has a great deal of 
spontaneity, and poetic expression in abundance. 
—Mr. H. Hardy’s Duty (528), a grizzled person 
riding a tired horse over a moor in cold and 
windy weather, has a masculine sentiment which 
deserves much praise ; a good idea is energetic- 
ally expressed. —Of the same class is Parted, 1793 
(552), by Mr. C. Calthrop, the arrest of a Royalist 
gentleman.—With these may be named the 
stronger, more solidly painted, Ordered to the 
Front (366), by Mr. F. Holl, the parting of 
Highland soldiers from their friends: a capital 
specimen.—Mr. C. Van Haanen’s pictures of 

enetian workwomen have attracted much 
praise at successive Salons, and were duly 
noticed in these columns ; but he has surpassed 
himself in Pearl-stringers in Venice (579).—We 
greatly admire Mr. W. J. Shaw’s sea painting 
in The Ebb-Tide on the Bar (613), and Mr. S. 
Lloyd’s Near Ryde (615).—M. Munkacsy’s The 
Two Families (650) represents babies and bric-a- 
brac with felicitous spirit that is worthy of his 
name.—Mr. E. B. Leighton’s Dying Copernicus 
(656) is good.—Very fine is Mr. H. Moore’s 
coast-piece of a stormy sunset, called ‘‘ The 
Beachéd Margent of the Sea” (973).—Mr. Pott’s 
Trial of Queen Catherine (985) has profound 
dignity in the figure of the queen.—Mr. A. W. 
Hunt’s Motes in the Sunbeam (1413) and ‘‘ Unto 
this last” (1508), which we have already de- 
scribed, are in Gallery X.—M. Bastien-Lepage 
contributes a portrait of the Prince of Wales 
(229) which will astonish many.—Among the 
sculptures we notice a striking decorative panel 
by Mr. Armstead (1549) and two busts. —A 
colossal equestrian statue of Lord Napier of 
Magdala (1585), by Mr. Boehm, is in the Lec- 
ture Room, and is so vast, and so much out of 
proportion to the place, that the spectator’s mind 
occupies itself in wondering how it got there, and 
how it will get away again.—Mr. Woolner has 
busts of Dr. Percival (1535) and the Hon. Dud- 
ley Rider (1579). 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
(First Notice.) 

Tuts is a better exhibition than usual, and yet 
it contains but few works of a high character, 
and some very important members, such as 
Messrs. Alma Tadema, W. H. Hunt, H. S. 
Marks, and G. Fripp, are not represented. 
Neither Mr. Ruskin nor that able Associate 
Mr. Shields contributes this year. Mr. S. 
Palmer has one drawing; Mrs. Allingham seven ; 
Mr. Boyce two, which, admirable as they are, 








fail to reach his ordinary level ; Mr. A. D. Fripp 
sends one; Mr. A. Goodwin five; Mr. A. W. Hunt 
three, not very important ; Mr. H. Moore six, 
including one of the finest of his productions ; 
Mr. F. Powell four; Mr. Wallis four. More 
than one of the newly elected Associates justify 
their good fortune, and promise to be a credit to 
the Society, which is more than can be said of 
other recent acquisitions. The cause of this differ- 
ence is not far to seek, and it lies in the fact that 
merely clever artists never attain a high degree 
of skill—they exhaust their ‘‘ motives,” and have 
but little experience and less knowledge to fall 
back upon. On the other hand, students thrive 
and make progress. The most distinguished 
members of this Society were W. Hunt and 
D. Cox, both of whom were unrivalled students 
in youth, and lost nothing in their age. The 
improvement observable on this occasion is due 
to the fact, which may be fortuitous, that there 
is an unusually large number of careful studies 
and complete pictures on the walls. 

We shall take the leading drawings in order, 
grouping the works of each artist, and afterwards 
speak less fully about those of the next rank. This 
mode of treating the subject brings to the front 
the learned and careful pictures by Mr. F. 
Powell, and introduces an exceptional example 
in A Study (No. 52) of the whole-length stand- 
ing figure of a young lady in a buff dress, a 
luminous and very solid instance, remarkable 
for the tact with which the skirt is depicted. 
Mr. Powell is famous for sea pictures ; of these 
few have surpassed the noble drawing of Ailsa 
Craig (70), which worthily holds the place of honour 
here. Among its chief merits is the rare one of 
giving within the compass of a picture-frame an 
impressive notion of the hugeness of its subject, 
the high rock which, like the Bass, and Steep 
Holm, Nature has planted in the very jaws of 
a great channel, as if she intended it fora British 
Gibraltar. A huge pyramid, the craig rises 
precipitously out of the weltering green sea; 
dense white clouds hang about its summit, on 
which the wan sunlight casts fitful shadows. The 
drawing of the rock, waves, and clouds is most 
thorough and searching ; indeed, the waves are 
so excellent that they seem to roll before our eyes 
with lights, shadows, and reflections distinct. The 
rock appears to lack a little of ‘‘colour,” at least 
the pale, reddish-brown cliffs are rather mono- 
tonous. The sea is so full of motion that it does 
not need the additional emphasis which is given 
by the rolling of the steamer near the base of the 
craig. Scudding (110), fishing boats going swiftly 
before the wind, and seeming to be balanced on 
each crest as they leap from wave to wave, is 
remarkable not only for the drawing of the sea 
and the motion of the foremost boat, but for 
the bursting forth of warm light in the widely 
diffused vapour. The general effect is clear, but 
not sharp. The local colour is as delicate as the 
drawing is masterly and sound. This little pic- 
ture is a masterpiece of solidity. Armathwaite 
Bridge (215) is a landscape ; it is a little hard, 
butjin draughtsmanship is equal to either of 
the above. 

The execution of Mr. Otto Weber’s A Moment 
of Rest (84), horses standing by a plough, is 
first rate, the composition is good, the character 
of the animals natural and varied, and the 
drawing and modelling are most learned. Every 
visitor will enjoy the rich colour of the brown 
horse, which could not easily be surpassed. A 
Farmyard (205), by the same artist, is capital. 

One of the finest pieces of coast painting 
which we have yet seen is Mr. H. Moore’s 
Beaching Boats (131). Artists are full of 
admiration for the technical qualities of 
this masterpiece, which shows the furious, 
earth-stained waves breaking on a low pur- 
plish orange sand, with fishing boats rising 
on the waves, and one just about to touch 
the beach; others are hastening to the same 
goal, because the air is full of the fierceness of 
a gale which gathers strength every minute. 
Vast clouds pile themselves over the sea ; their 
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summits glean with the palest rose and the 
faintest gold, but are superb in the white lustre 
of daylight; their bases cast portentous shadows 
on the waves, which they not only veil, but 
seem to crush. Fine as is the modelling 
and brilliant as are the illumination and colour- 
ing of the clouds, these elements of the pic- 
ture are, technically speaking, surpassed by 


the modelling of the waves , where they touch 
the land and tear it away, where they go 


forward in great curving ranks, or where, 
further from the shore, they seem, but only 
seem, to jostle one another. The placing of 
the boats each to each in this picture is very 
happy, and the keeping of every part is nearly 
perfect. Morecambe Bay (86), an expansive 
view, is capital. 

The tumultuous motion of ‘ Beaching Boats’ 
is in complete contrast to the serenity and rest- 
fulness of Mr. Boyce’s Shillingford (151), a group 
of old red houses with red roofs, extending 
near the edge of the calmest of rivers, a per- 
fect mirror. All these things are seen in an 
atmosphere the softness of which is brilliant, 
and so refined that the picture grows upon the 
spectator like a charm at work. Beautifully 
drawn are the houses, their keeping is perfect, 
but in some respects the painting is a little thin. 
The same may be said of this artist's second 
view of a village, called Thorpe, Derbyshire (232), 
a picture of sloping meadows, woodland, an 
ivy-clad church-tower, a lane ending in a farm- 
gate and rough hedge. The whole is suffused 
by warm grey light, and the tenderness of the 
subtly graded local colouring of the sky, field, 
and foliage is exquisite. The painting of the 
gate is rather thin.—Mr. H. Marshall has dis- 
tinguished himself by painting with extraordinary 
skill and tact the smoky streets of London in 
sunshine and shower, snow effects and moonlights 
of the truest quality and most careful art. He 
has given a grand spectacular dignity to Oxford 
Street (169), which cannot be denied, and yet 
to Cockneys cannot be less than surprising. 
Amid the wreathed smoke and mist gleams of 
weird sunlight seem to force their way and to be 
dashed hopelessly on the pavement, which re- 
flects them in, it must be owned, somewhat 
ghastly spaces. Long shadows from _ tower- 
like houses are projected parallel to the 
gleams of light, and, mixed with both the 
light and the shadows, the dense vapours are 
tossed about by the wind as it eddies from 
wall to wall. We have thus a vista of the 
“‘long unlovely street” admirably rendered 
and marked by a profoundly poetic inspi- 
ration. As a picture this is very broad and 
striking. By the same artist we notice Green- 
wich (7), a capital study, and St. James’s Park, 
a Frosty Morning (44), which is of the greatest 
value in its way, and in most respects worthy of 
the praise we have given to ‘ Uxford Street.’ 
At Rye (296) is charmingly full of light, very 
tender in tone, and good in keeping. 

Of Mr. Wallis’s Vespers, Cathedral at Bruges, 
(174) we have already briefly written. It is, 
therefore, needless to add more than that this 
picture represents a company of white-robed 
priests and their attendants at prayer, standing 
before their stalls, facing the sun, long, lustrous 
rays from which penetrate the interior, and fall 
on the figures of the worshippers, the dark 
carvings of the stalls, and the high architectural 
masses before us. The light lacks a little of 
the golden tints of nature, the shadows need a 
more searching mode of representation. Litera- 
ture in the Highteenth ¢ Century (214) gives us a 
suggestion of Goldsmith during his first years 
in London, sitting in a “‘ peach- blossom ” coat in 
one of those squalid chambers which were then 
affected by literary men. Being ‘ clean-shirt 
day,” when the author could pay visits, a little 
girl has arrived with the all-important garment, 
and stands at the door demurely smiling on the 
tenant, who sits busily writing at his table. It 
is a richly tinted, strongly toned, and effective 
picture, and the child’s face and action are 








especially enjoyable. Old Friends (271), two 
gentlemen conversing and smoking by the window 
of an ancient room, reminds us of Metsu in its 
brilliant lighting, fulness of colour, and richness 
of character. Very solid, it is thoroughly artistic. 
The actions and faces are first rate. 

The Miller’s Home (175), a careful picture of 
old brick houses by a ate. is, notwithstand- 
ing its greyness and cold illumination, very solid 
and thorough, a work of considerable promise, 
by Mr. T. J. Watson, a new member, who 
has contributed other capital studies, includ- 
ing ‘‘Autwmn Leaves” (68), a row of cottages 
and a girl raking leaves together, and ‘‘ The 
Common” (101), which is distinguished by 
its admirable modelling of trees, furze bushes, 
and a pool.—Mrs. Allingham’s share in this 
exhibition is considerable. Her works are 


remarkable for solidity, brilliancy, naturalness, 
and, in respect to figures, a nameless grace 


which induces us to associate them with those 
of Frederick Walker, which they equal in all 
qualities but the finest, such as delicacy of half 
tints and tones and that ultra-refinement of style 
which distinguished the artist we have lost. 
The lady’s “White Horse Inn, Shere (210), 
though a little hard, has the charm of home- 
liness, and of truth of sunlight effect, while the 
drawing is excellent. The Convalescent (255) re- 
presents a sleeping chamber, with a child in bed ; 
a young lady in a brown dress, which makes 
good colour with other parts of the picture, being 
worn out with watching, has fallen asleep in a 
chair at her patient’s pillow. In finish, delicacy, 
breadth, and truth of light and shade this is 
a gem. Strong as the colour is, it is not 


forced. In every respect it is a charming ex- 
ample of sound execution. Sophy (269) is 
pretty. The Young Student (273), a child seated 


in a big chair, is not only true to the life, but 
admirably painted. The Lady of the Manor 
(283) represents a beautiful and stately young 
dame walking in a beech wood, which is chequered 
by sunlights and shadows. She is saluted by 
a diffident little girl, and ingenuously stared at 
by a little boy, who have come to gather sticks. 
The lady’s face and air are admirable, the 
children are delightfully like the life. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt’s Rokeby (221), a land- 
scape, is very grand. It exhibits twilight, with 
a flush of purple in the sky, as seen beyond 
the darkening foliage which covers the high 
banks of a river, at the foot of which a dimly 
lighted stream is glimmering; in the distance 
are the half-revealed arches of a bridge. The 
picture is, for the artist, unusually solid and 
broad, while it has lost nothing of his charac- 
teristic delicacy of treatment and refinement of 
feeling. Greta Woods are Green (259), by the 
same painter, represents a river and _ its 
wooded banks in pure sunlight with a charm- 
ing effect. Its subject is identical with that of 
a picture at the Academy last year. If there is 
any difference between these examples, that now 
before us is the more solid and the broader. 
Greta Bridge (267), being charming in tone, is 
most beautiful.—Mr. A. Glennie’s View of the 
Aventine, Rome, (242) has so much of a ‘‘ clas- 
sical” character as to resemble a Gaspar Poussin. 
See likewise the fine and solid View on the Tiber 
(213) and View in the Forwm (250), by the same. 
—Mr. A. D. Fripp’s ‘‘ Every Little Helps” (268) is 
characteristic of the painter who has long affected 
coast views, with figures, old houses and; gardens, 
and glimpses of the sea, the whole in sunlight 
softened by mist. Here are the gardens of a 
coast village, with people at work in them ; a 
child laden with a fishing net gallantly toils on 
a steep and rugged path.—Mr. S. Palmer’s 
Sabrina (218) gives, with his usual splendour 
of colour, viv idness of illumination, and strength 
of effect, ‘such poetic suggestions as he has often 
conveyed by means of sunset on rocks, a swift 
river, “classic” trees, and cattle. 








‘THE LITTLE MASTERS.’ 
92, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

Witt your critic allow me to make a few 
short remarks on one statement in his kind and 
intelligent notice of my little book on ‘ The 
Little Masters’? He says a theory on which 
I insist, ‘‘ that the Little Masters were the first 
to bring genre art into vogue, had been antici- 
pated by Dr. Rosenberg,......and it has the dis- 
advantage of not being correct.” What I insist 
upon is more than this ; it is the influence, not 
of the Little Masters, but of their predecessors, 
some of whom were dead before any of the 
Little Masters were born, not merely in bring- 
ing genre into vogue, but in creating it, and 
thus developing the main feature of modern 
European art. This assertion i illustrate by 
describing, —_ aps at unnecessary length, certain 
prints by Zasinger and Israel von Meckenen, 
issued before Lucas of Leyden and Diirer even 
had executed anything of the kind. No doubt 
in early illuminated calendars and other MSS. 
we have small painted indications of what the 
peasant should do in the successive months—kill 
his pig in December, and such like; but, as a 
department of pictorial art, the representation 
of contemporary life, unknown in antique art, 
and unknown in Italy, or nearly so, down to the 
end of the last century, began to appear and to 
circulate in northern countries in the shape of 
engravings, and through the skill and popu- 
larity of the painter-engravers. I have empha- 
sized this insistence by entering it in the index 
to the later, the illustrated, edition of my little 
book, which your critic may not have seen. [ 
have not been able to find that Dr. Rosenberg 
says anything like this, although he very pro- 
perly treats H. S. Beham as the forerunner of 
Teniers and others, in his depiction of the 
Bauernleben. It appears to me—and I fancy 
many of your readers will agree with me—that 
this result of the applica ition of printing to the 
fine arts is immensely important, and may very 
properly be insisted on. It has been supposed 
the invention of oil as the medium of the 
painter, rendering pictures movable and con- 
sequently vendible, was the prime cause of the 
change in the field occupied by painting; but 
no such effect is visible in Venice, where oil was 
as quickly and as universally adopted as in 
Holland. Engraving never flourished in Italy 
as it did in northern countries, and genre never 
took root. 

Will you allow me a few lines more to say 
that the origin of the myth of ‘The Bath of 
Youth’ given in my book, viz., the search of 
Juan Ponce de Leon for the miraculous water 
in the West Indies, will not answer? The date 
of that hero is too late. Passavant describes a 
print, attributed to the master of 1466, of this 
subject, on which are the words cut by the 
engraver, ‘‘ Hic est fons juventutis’’; and the 
learned Director of the National Gallery tells 
me‘he believes there is a picture ascribed to 
Stuerbouts, who died before the discovery of 
America, from the same legend. Perhaps some 
of your correspondents, my critic among the 
number, can throw some light on the subject. 

Wiuram B. Scorr. 





THE TOMB OF ST. LUKE. 
Casamicciola, Ischia, April 22, 1830. 

In the Atheneum of April 10th I see a report 
of a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archzo- 
logy on April 6th, at which a paper by Prof. G. 
Weber, entitled ‘Description of the so-called 
Tomb of St. Luke at Ephesus,’ was read by the 
Secretary. I am sorry that I happened to be 
absent from London when this paper was read, 
as I should certainly have attended the meeting 
to support the theory I have ventured to put 
forward in respect to the origin and purpose of 
the building in question by a simple statement 
of facts, illustrated by drawings and photographs. 
As it is, I must fain content myself with writing 
a few lines on the subject of the paper, for 
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which I hope you will find space in your next 
number. 

Prof. Weber’s opinion is that ‘‘from the 
treatment of the carvings on the door-jamb, 
both of which are in true ancient style, the 
Christian origin and the traditional designation 
are out of the question.”” Now I have never 
claimed “‘ traditional designation ” in support of 
my theory, but I have taken the facts of the 
crosses carved on both door-jambs, the figure 
of the bull with the small cross over its back, 
the figure of the saint which was cut on the side 
of one of the door-jambs, and the whole of the 
original structure, which are all positively of 
the same period, viz., of the latter end of the 
third or beginning of the fourth century of our 
era, as strong evidences not only of its Christian 
origin, but of its being the tomb of St. Luke. 
There is not a stone in the building proving an 
earlier origin than that I have suggested, and I 
do not see how these signs and emblems can be 
set aside as proofless of my theory. On my 
return to London next month I hope the Society 
of Biblical Archzology will afford me an oppor- 
tunity of reopening the discussion on this sub- 
ject, which appears from the reports of the 
meeting to have been concluded unfavourably to 
my own opinion. J. T. Woop. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristrzE, Manson & Woops sold, on 
the 24th ult., the following water-colour draw- 
ings and pictures from the collection of Mr. 
L. J. Drew. Drawings: T. 8. Cooper, A River 
Scene, with Four Cows in a Meadow, 55l.; Six 
Sheep in a Meadow (the companion), 63/. Pic- 
tures: J. B. Burgess, At the Balcony, 1471. 
T. S. Cooper, On the Stour, 218/.; Sunshine 
and Shadow, 194/. D. Cox, At Bettws, with 
Peasants and Horses at a Stream, 189]. B. W. 
Leader, In the Hayfield, Whittington, 215]. 
J. Linnell, The Piping Shepherd, 703/.  E. 
Nicol, Asking a Favour, 110/.; Making Pills 
for the Saxons, 1361.; ‘‘ Missed,” 1311.; ‘‘Club 
Law,” 131/.; ‘*‘ Mental Calculation,” 2251.; 
Giving In, 2461. J. Watson Nicol, Dolce con 
Expressione, 141]. J. Pettie, ‘The General,” 
1621. ; ‘‘The Threat,” 1101.; ‘‘ Hark!” 1151. 
J. Phillip, Drawing for the Militia, 283/. J. 
Syer, Capel Curig, North Wales, 162/. J. Webb, 
Rotterdam, 1527. H. W. B. Davis, A Harvest 
Field near the Sea, with Cattle, 101/. From 
other collections : Vicat Cole, Noon, 682]. F. 
Goodall, An Arab Woman and Child, 178/.; A 
Sheik on a Camel, 1361. The same auctioneers 
also sold, on the 22nd ult., the following picture 
from the collection of the late Mr. N. Wilkin- 
son: C, Brocky, Portrait of the Artist, 1991. 








Fine-Grt Gossip. 


Tue Royal Academicians have bought with 
the Chantrey Fund, from the exhibition which 
is about to open in Burlington Gardens, Mr. 
Poynter’s ‘A Visit to Ausculapius’ (250), Mr. 
Orchardson’s ‘On Board H.M.S. Bellerophon’ 
(262), Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s ‘ Returning to the 
Fold’ (255), and Mr. Brett’s resplendent sea- 
piece of a calm, with loitering white clouds and 
shipping, a vast panorama, styled ‘ Britannia’s 
Realm’ (387). These are referred to in other 
columns this week. 

THE private view of the Grosvenor Exhibition 
was held yesterday. The gallery is open to the 
public to-day (Saturday). Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond has been induced to send his ‘ Song of 
Miriam’ (136) in an unfinished state. Mr. 
E. B. Jones’s ‘The Golden Stairs’ (120) is in 
the East Gallery. Mr. Legros’s ‘ L’Incendie’ 
(67) is in the West Gallery, with Mr. Tadema’s 
‘A Question’ (51) and two others; a powerful 
portrait by Mr. Millais ; nine pictures, including 
‘Mdlle. S. Bernhardt’ (9), from last year's 
Salon, by M. Bastien Lepage ; and seven by Mr. 
Watts, of which ‘Daphne’ (43) and ‘ William 


On Thursday evening in last week the Royal 
Academicians elected Mr. C. B. Birch, sculptor, 
an A.R.A., and Mr. F. Stacpoole an Associate- 
Engraver. 

Tue Salon is opened to the public to-day 
(Saturday). We shall in due course describe 
the chief works of art in this exhibition. 

A RECENT decision on engineers’ charges, pro- 
nounced by Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, to 
the effect that ‘‘the claim of 14 per cent. on the 
outlay was plainly ridiculous,” will, it is to be 
hoped, tend to abrogate the present system of 
payment to architects and others, and substi- 
tute for it some rational and honourable mode. 
In the instance in view the plaintiff demanded 
14 per cent. on an outlay of 16,000/., and the 
jury awarded 70. 

Mr. Wootner’s statue of Lord Chief Justice 
Whiteside, which we described at length some 
time ago, has been erected in the Hall of the 
Four Courts, Dublin. A cast from the same 
sculptor’s statue of Mr. J. 8. Mill was recently 
placed in the corridor of University College, 
Gower Street. 


WE are much gratified to learn that the ‘‘re- 
storation ” of St. German’s Cathedral, in the Isle 
of Man, cannot, at present at least, be proceeded 
with for lack of funds. When money is so often 
wanting for good objects it would be hard that 
it should not occasionally be wanting for bad ; 
and the scheme for restoring St. German’s may 
safely be pronounced bad. If a cathedral in 
the Isle of Man is needed, let one be built in 
Douglas, where it may be of use. Anyhow, do 
not let the loveliest relic in the island be ruined. 

At Messrs. Agnew’s gallery in Old Bond 
Street may be seen, without payment, a series 
of decorative panels of birds and cognate sub- 
jects, designed by Mr. H. 8. Marks for Eaton 
Hall, the seat of the Duke of Westminster. 


Mr. Mritaris’s ‘Flowing to the River,’ Sir 
F. Leighton’s ‘Golden Hours,’ Mason’s ‘ Last 
Milking,’ and other well-known modern paint- 
ings are to be sold to-day at Christie’s. 


THe Musée de Cluny has acquired, so says 
the Chronique des Arts, two noteworthy relics, 
a magnificent processional cross of silver gilt of 
the fourteenth century and a Venetian cabinet 
of the sixteenth century. The former is adorned 
with figures in high relief and of fine execution. 
On one side are the efligies of Christ, the Virgin, 
SS. John, Peter, and Mary Magdalen; on the 
other side are the Evangelists with their attri- 
butes. The bottom of the cross is ornamented 
with translucid enamels representing the Apostles 
and emblems of the Virtues. This relic is in 
perfect order, and was found in an Apennine 
convent. It is one of the finest works of its 
kind, a most desirable addition to the great 
museum. ‘The price paid by M. du Sommerard 
was 9,800 francs. Prince Demidoff gave 15,000 
francs for it. The cabinet cost the Musée 4,500 
francs. 

“HA. W.” writes:— “A most beautiful 
statuetta in bronze has been recently discovered 
in Pompeii. It represents a faun tapping a skin 
full of wine. Though not altogether cleansed 
from the incrustation of ages, it is an object of 
great admiration, says the Piccolo, to all who 
see it.” 

Accorp1nG to the German papers the Dresden 
Gallery has lately acquired two Cuyps ‘‘ arbeiten 
von der héchsten vollendung und ausgezeichnete 
Specimina.” The one is a life-size portrait of 
the artist as a bridegroom, with a rose in his 
hand. He is leaning bare - headed against a 
stone balustrade in the open air. The other 
represents a grey horse, and a groom holding 
its bridle. 

Ir is known that the proposal to erect an 
equestrian statue to Victor Emmanuel on the 
Piazza de Leoni, on the north side of St. Mark’s, 
removing the ancient well, has met with con- 





Morris’ (44) are the finest. 


among the citizens of Venice. Unfortunately 
| there is a strong probability that this site, about 
the most incongruous in the city, will be selected 
unless the majority of the Council can be pre- 
vailed upon to reconsider their decision. There 
is now on view at Venice an exhibition of 
sketches for the proposed monument. The com- 
petition has resulted in the prize being awarded 
to Signor Ferrari, who, it is understood, will 
receive the commission. Modern sculpture, 
when it deals with monuments of distinguished 
men, seems principally to display its —— by 
adding an additional terror to death; at least 
we might be spared its depressing influence 
when contemplating an ancient work of art—that 
is, supposing the west front of St. Mark’s to be 
saved from the hands of the restorers. 


A CorRRESPONDENT, writing from Venice on 
the 18th ult. , says :—“ As an instance of the care 
taken of the west front of St. Mark’s, I may 
state that yesterday three men were for three 
hours engaged in removing a lamp-iron near the 
northern extremity of the facade. The iron was 
so firmly imbedded in the masonry that in 
wrenching it out one of the ancient marble slabs 
was displaced and damaged; it now stands 
behind a column. This fact is interesting as 
showing the solidity of the interior wall and the 
absence of any necessity for its restoration. The 
operation was performed without any official 
being present.” 








MUSIC 


+ 


MUSICAL UNION.—Dr. HANS VON BULOW, May lith and 25th. 
—Farewell Performance of Beethoven's TRIOS in D and B Flat, with 
Solus by Chopin, Liszt, &c. In JUNE, AUER, Solo Violinist at Court, 
exp! y from St. Petersburg. 








THE WEEK. 


Crystal PALace.—Mr. Manns’s Benefit Concert. 
Covent GARDEN.—Royal Italian Opera. 

Sr. James’s HALL.—Musical Union. 

Sr. JamMEs’s HALL.—Philharmonic Society. 


Tue selection of the programme of Mr. 
Manns’s annual benefit having been left to 
the audience, and the audience having 
evinced its preference for works thoroughly 
familiar to musicians, the occasion was neces- 
sarily robbed of some of the interest it has 
possessed in previous years. None the less 
the idea of eliciting popular opinion by 
means of a ballot was a good one, but per- 
haps it will be advisable on future occasions 
to subject it to some modification, leaving a 
portion of the programme available for the 
introduction of interesting nevelties. The 
public appreciation of the almost unique 
qualities of Mr. Manns as an orchestral 
conductor was shown by the hearty and 
long-continued applause bestowed by the 
crowded audience last Saturday when he 
stepped upon the platform. It will be 
remembered that the works that gained the 
largest number of votes in the so-called 
plebiscite were Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Sym- 
phony, Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto in 
G minor, the same composer’s Violin Con- 
certo, and Hellmesberger’s curious arrange- 
ment of Handel’s air, “‘Ombra mai fu,” 
from ‘Serse.’ Three of these were duly 
performed, but in place of the piano con- 
certo of Mendelssohn, Beethoven’s Choral 
Fantasia was given, with Miss Anna 
Mehlig as the pianist. The solo part in 
the violin concerto was entrusted to M. 
Emile Sauret, this being his first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace. We are sorry to be 
unable to speak in very favourable terms of 
his rendering of this favourite work. The 
Jinale was played at a furious pace and with 





siderable opposition in the Town Council and 


considerable brilliancy, but the fervour and 
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ion of the first movement were far from 
eing realized, and the French violinist’s 
phrasing in the lovely andante was sadly 
deficient in delicacy and tenderness. Judg- 
ing by his efforts so far in our concert 
rooms, M. Sauret may lay claim more readily 
to the title of a virtuoso than to that of an 
artist. Madame Ida Hahn-Friedlinder, @ 
soprano vocalist, made her début in Mozart’s 
‘‘ Deh vieni,” but as she seemed paralyzed 
by nervousness, it will be advisable to defer 
a decision as to her pretensions until another 
opportunity. She is, we understand, not 
related to Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander, whose 
name has been for some time before the 
public. Beside the artists already named, 
Mrs. Osgood, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Harper 
Kearton, Mr. St. John Cottingham, and 
Signor Foli took part in the concert. 

It is questionable whether it would not be 
as well to shelve such masterworks as ‘ Le 
Prophéte’ until they can be given under 
conditions more favourable than are now 

ossible at Covent Garden. Artists of the 

st rank cannot, of course, be obtained for 
the asking, and it would be illogical and 
unfair to condemn Signor Gayarré and 
Madlle. Scalchi because they cannot compare 
with Viardot and Mario in Meyerbeer’s im- 
posing opera. Rather should they be com- 
mended for efforts which at any rate are 
aimed in the right direction, if the result be 
not strikingly successful. But the work is 
presented in a mutilated form, and, speak- 
ing generally, the performance is perfunc- 
tory and ineffective. ‘Les Huguenots’ was 
given on Monday, Mdlle. Turolla essaying 
for the first time the réle of Valentine. The 
most ample vocal and histrionic gifts are 
needed for the due realization of this cha- 
racter, and we must wait until the advent 
of another Tietjens before the great duets 
with Marcel and Raoul can again be heard 
in perfection. Mdlle. Turolla has the charm 
of youth—no mean advantage—but in all 
other respects her performance calls only for 
the commendation due to conscientious en- 
deavour. With a word of approval for 
Signor de Reszke’s St. Bris, the general 
performance may be dismissed. On Tues- 
day M. Engel made his début as Manrico in 
‘Il Trovatore ’ with fair success. His voice 
is rather thin, but its quality is not unplea- 
sant, and though its production seems forced 
and laboured, like that of most French 
tenors, the vicious tremolo has not yet be 
come developed to any marked extent. The 
low pitch now in use at Covent Garden did 
not prevent M. Engel from transposing “ Di 
quella pira,’”’ a proceeding which appeared 
to deceive many as to the extent of his com- 
pass. The impression created by his acting 
was favourable, and he will probably be a 
serviceable addition to Mr. Gye’s company ; 
but the appearance of a worthy successor to 
Mario seems as remote as ever. The 
genuine Italian school of vocalization 
threatens to become a tradition. Signor 
Graziani is one of its few remaining ex- 
ponents, and the burst of enthusiasm which 
greeted his delivery of ‘Il balen” was a 
recognition of powers which even in decay 
still possess an ineffable charm. 

The Musical Union programme of last 
Tuesday commenced with Mozart’s Quartet 


in D, generally known as No. 10, and less ! 


frequently played than several of its com- 
panions. ‘The statement in the analytical 





notice that this quartet was “written for 
the court party of chamber musicians at 
Berlin, during the composer’s visit to that 
city,” is erroneous. It was composed in 
1786, three years before the tour to North 
Germany. But of the three quartets actually 
dedicated to the King of Prussia in 1789 
one is in D, and is, moreover, a much finer 
work than that played on Tuesday. It is 
numbered 575 in Kochel’s catalogue. The 
earlier quartet is simple in structure and 
not very striking, except the adagio, which 
shows Mozart at his best. Beethoven’s Trio 
in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, and his Quartet in 
c, Op. 59, No. 3, were well contrasted, the 
former with its quiet beauty, and the latter 
with its enormous breadth and almost 
matchless vigour. Signor Papini again led 
the quartet of strings, and Madame Mon- 
tigny-Rémaury was the pianist. Of her 
solos ‘the best executed was a_ pleasing, 
though perhaps not very valuable, ‘Sty- 
rienne’ by Adler. She was unsuccessful in 
Schumann’s ‘ Grillen,’ Op. 12, No. 4, which 
she substituted for one of the ‘ Papillons.’ 
M. Lasserre introduced a Gavotte in p, No. 2, 
by Popper, a very agreeable piece for vio- 
loncello solo. Dr. Hans von Biilow will 
play at the next Matinée, on Tuesday, May 
11th. 

The Philharmonic concert on Wednesday 
was the best yet given this season. It 
commenced with an overture, entitled ‘A 
Recollection of the Past,’ by Mr. Charles E. 
Stephens, first performed by the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society in December last. 
The work can scarcely, in the strict sense 
of the term, be called programme music, 
and may very well stand on its own merits. 
Its themes are flowing and agreeable, while 
the structure shows the hand of a musician, 
and the scoring is sound, though com- 
paratively simple. The overture was well 
received, the composer being called to the 
platform. The next instrumental work was 
one of great interest, namely, Mozart’s Con- 
certo for two pianofortes, in E flat. This 
exceedingly beautiful work was written in 
1780, and first played by the composer 
and Friulein Auernhammer in Vienna, 
November, 1781. The score is a small one, 
containing only oboes, bassoons, horns, and 
strings; but the accompaniments are only 
less interesting than the principal parts, in 
which lovely ideas and exquisite workman- 
ship predominate in turn. Miss Anna 
Mehlig and Mr. Walter Bache were the 
executants, and the ensemble was everything 
that could be desired. Moscheles’s cadenzas 
were employed, in which something of the 
spirit, if not the manner, of Mozart may be 
observed. M. Emile Sauret, who played 
Herr Max Bruch’s very fine Violin Concerto 
in G minor, No. 1, deserves all the praise 
which may be due to one who masters the 
excessive technical abilities of the work; 
and it should further be noted that his tone, 
though still weak, was firmer and more 
agreeable than on his previous appearance 
in St. James’s Hall. Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’ 
Symphony and Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ Les 
Abencérages’ oecupied the second part of 
the concert. Herr Henschel’s duet, ‘‘ O that 
we two were maying,” sung by the com- 
poser and Miss Lillian Bailey, is a poetical 
as well as musicianly setting of Kingsley’s 
lines from ‘The Saint’s Tragedy,’ and 
merited even more applause than it received. 





An announcement was circulated in the 
room that Seiior Sarasate, who was engaged 
for the next concert, declines to fulfil his 
contract or come to London at all this season, 
in consequence of the extreme success he is 
meeting with in a tour through Spain. 
This is, to say the least, rather a curious 
excuse for a breach of good faith, and most 
persons will consider the violinist’s conduct 
in the matter worthy of severe reprobation. 








Riusical Gossip. 


A MORNING ballad concert was given at St. 
James’s Hall last Saturday, at which Miss Mary 
Davies, Miss Ambler, Miss Orridge, Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, and Messrs. E. Lloyd, 
R. Hollins, Santley, and Maybrick were the 
vocalists. 

Mr. H. H. Srarnam will give a series of 
Sunday organ recitals at the Royal Albert 
Hall, the first of which will take place to-morrow 
at4p.m. The programmes of the whole series, 
which will be continued to the end of June, 
have been forwarded to us, and are remarkable 
not only for the excellence of the selections, but 
for the fact that the very large majority of 
the pieces to be given will be original composi- 
tions for the organ, and not, as is very frequently 
the case at organ recitals, mere arrangements of 
orchestral or other music for that instrument. 

Tue Committee of the Popular Concerts at 
Turin offer two prizes, of 300 and 150 lire, for the 
best overture for full orchestra.? Only Italian 
composers, who have also studied in Italy, will 
be eligible to compete. 

TuE prize of 10,000 fr., offered by the city of 
Paris for the best symphonic work with chorus, 
has been awarded to M. Alphonse Duvernoy 
for his work entitled ‘La Tempéte.’ Mdlle. 
Augusta Holmes received honourable mention 
for her score, ‘ Les Argonautes.’ 


TuE first performance of ‘ Lohengrin’ at Rome 
took place last month with great success. 


A curtovs action has lately been brought 
against M. Gounod by the heirs of Messrs. 
Saint-Georges and Planard, the well-known 
librettists. It appears that in 1854 an opera on 
the subject of ‘Cinq Mars’ was projected by 
Messrs. Gounod, Saint-Georges, and Planard ; 
the libretto was nearly completed, and Gounod 
had made some notes on the manuscript and 
some musical sketches for the work. But the 
design seems to have been abandoned ; both 
the authors of the libretto died in 1875, and in 
1877 Gounod brought out his ‘ Cinq Mars’ with 
a new libretto by Messrs. Gallet and Poirson. 
The heirs of Messrs. Saint-Georges and Planard 
claimed 54,000 fr. damages as the loss they 
had sustained ; but, as they were unable to pro- 
duce a written agreement, or any proof that such 
had ever existed, the judgment of the Court was 
for the defendant. 

Tue death is announced from Paris of the 
widow of the composer Adolphe Adam. 


JuLius ANDRE, an organist and composer of 
some distinction, has recently died at Frankfort- 
on-Maine at the age of seventy-two. 

Tue performance of the ‘Requiem’ of Ber- 
lioz by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at 
Vienna, announced in these columns a fortnight 
since, has been postponed to next season. 

Weper’s ‘ Freischiitz’ was performed, for the 
first time in Naples, at the Teatro Bellini of that 
city on the 3rd ult. 

A NEw opera, ‘Adam de la Halle,’ by Ernst 
Frank, Capellmeister at Hanover, was produced 
on the 10th ult. at Carlsruhe, and met with a 
favourable reception. 

‘*H. W.” writes from Naples, under the date 
of April 24th:—-‘‘Herr Wagner visited the 
Conservatorio di Musica last Wednesday, and 
received an ovation. He was accompanied by 
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several members of his family, and was received 
by some of the Neapolitan nobility ; and while 
in the archway of the Conservatorio wrote several 
bars of music, leaving them as a precious gift, 
which he signed with his name. In addition to 
this the great master promised to send an auto- 
graph composition of his own to the Acade my.” 
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LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’—173rd Time. 

Every Evening at 8.15. 

SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

ee PERFORMANCES, Saturdays, May Ist, 8th, and 15th, at 2 
o clock. 

Box Office open Ten to Five, under direction of Mr. J. Hurst. No Fees. 








THE WEEK. 


” SADLER’s WELLS.—‘ The Danites,’ a Drama, in Five Acts. 
By Joaquin Miller. 

ADELPHI.—Revival of ‘The Shaughraun.’ By Dion 
Boucicault. 


Avuirers of Mr. Joaquin Miller, whom 
recollections of ‘Songs of the Sierras’ attract 
to Sadler’s Wells Theatre to see his one 
dramatic work, are not likely to find realized 
the expectations that lured them on their 
pilgrimage. In ‘The Danites’ there are few 
traces of the poetic gifts which won Mr. 
Miller his early reputation. Colour of a 
kind there is, but it is a colour which sug- 
gests Bret Harte rather than Joaquin Miller. 
There is passion also, and there is dramatic 
idea, though not dramatic execution. The 
language, however, rarely rises above 
commonplace, and the play, except for a 
fidelity to nature which we assign it on 
trust, would be scarcely distinguishable from 
an ordinary English melo-drama. Not easy 
is it to know how to apportion the respon- 
sibility of blame. A piece which, like ‘The 
Danites,’ has been played many hundreds 
of times in country towns is very much 
what the actors choose to make it. It is a 
boast of our low comedians, the full dis- 
credit of which they do not see, that they 
rewrite their parts. We have no reason to 
suppose American actors more squeamish 
than our own, and we may suppose, then, 
that for what is worst in the language of 
‘The Danites’ Mr. Joaquin Miller is in no 
way responsible. It is probable that that 
writer knows better than to say, ‘‘ There is 
a letter for J,” a form of expression more 
than once adopted in the first act. We may 
assume, too, that other things are also inter- 
polations. What is dramatic in ‘The Danites’ 
is the idea of the two fanatical Mormons 
prowling about incessantly on their errands 
of murder, and exterminating the stock of 
those who are suspected of having taken 
part in the assassination of Joe Smith. 
Upon the idea of a duty of this kind being 
imposed on and accepted by certain of the 
Mormons the play rests, the chief interest 
centring in a wife who shelters a fugitive, 
and in so doing incurs gravest suspicions. 
The individual thus rescued from the Danites 
is, in fact, a woman, who is dressed as a boy 
in order to evade her pursuers. Her pre- 
sence in the house of the heroine induces 
the miners to form the worst conclusions, 
and the truth is not revealed until, the 
two Danites having been “lynched,” all 
cause for concealment is removed. While 
ready to accord Mr. Miller the credit of 
having shaped a play which as a whole 
resembles no existing work, we cannot resist 
the conclusion that the separate portions 
are suggested in previous stories. The 
Danites themselves, with their quiet and 





business-like slaughter of their foes and the 
strange mystery of their vengeance, recall 
the once famous novel of ‘Nick of the 
Woods,’ while the rejoicing over the birth 
of an infant to the mining community is a 
distinct echo of ‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.’ As we are preferring no charge of 
plagiarism, it is needless to point out other 
instances of resemblance. In the manner in 
which the wild life of the mining cities of 
the Far West is brought upon the stage the 
chief chance of popularity of the new drama 
is found. Thanks partly to the author, 
partly to the actors, the Californian miner, 
the ‘‘Heathen Chinee,” and other well- 
known types are cleverly presented. As a 
whole, the work is disjointed and frag- 
mentary, and its comic scenes are very 
loosely attached, if attached at all, to the 
central interest. Mr. Rankin shows genuine 
power in the réle of a jealous husband, and 
one or two of his fellows act with praise- 
worthy moderation of style. Miss Tanner 
is agreeable in a secondary part. For the 
part of the heroine Mrs. Rankin is too 
robust. She is also painfully slow in 
method. 

The revival at the Adelphi of the ‘Shaugh- 
raun’ is noteworthy for the admirable per- 
formance by Mr. Boucicault of the title réle 
of his own play. Mr. Boucicault’s style is 
natural, and he displays humour and pathos 
difficult to surpass. It is to be regretted 
that he spoils his appearance as the Shaugh- 
raun by a rather too liberal use of rouge. 
Mr. Henry Neville acts in good style as the 
English captain, formerly assigned Mr. 
Terriss, and Mr. Pateman gives a perform- 
ance of the spy, Harvey Duff, which, though 
grotesque and powerful, lacks the singular 
intensity of his predecessor, Mr. Shiel Barry. 
Nothing in the remainder of the cast calls 
for notice. 








The ‘* A. D. €.”: being Personal Reminiscences 
of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, 
Cambridge. By F. C. Burnand. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Tue Cambridge “A. D. C.” celebrated the 

other day its completion of a quarter of a 

century of safe existence by the form of 

thanksgiving natural to Englishmen, so that 

Mr. Burnand’s history of its early struggles 

—which, serious as they were at the time, can 

now be looked back upon as mere infantile 

ailments—appears at an opportune moment. It 
may be presumed that its public will consist 
entirely of persons who have either been familiar 
with, or members of, the Club, or who take an 
interest in all dramatic matters; otherwise it 
might have been objected that Mr. Burnand 
had rather overloaded his pages with small 
details. Any persons who should take up tho 
book as a piece of general literature would, we 
think, soon be choked off by the frequent quo- 
tations of small jokes from the records of the 
Club, or, if they survived these, their patience 
would fail before the pages filled with play-bills, 
chiefly remarkable for the somewhat Rabelaisian 
humour displayed in the selection of noms de 
thédtre. But the book is not for such as these ; 
and the college friends of Mr. Gorman Bourke, 

Mr. S. M‘Mias, Mr. Potille, Mr. Huddaughter, 

Mr. U. Glycove, or Mr. M. Caxton will not 

object to having their memories refreshed in 

regard to events in the early career of those 
eminent prelates, clergymen, statesmen, “and 
bank directors. It is amusing to any reader to 
find that by the end of seven years the Club, 
whose first operations were thought so contra- 
band as almost to warrant the institution of 
a password for admission to them, had gained 





such a character that it could make the senior 
tutor of Trinity free of all its performances. 
Now it may be said to have a position no less 
assured than the Electoral Roll or the Senate 
itself ; and Mr. Burnand may well be proud of 
the development at which the humble begin- 
nings of himself and his undergraduate con- 
temporaries have arrived. 

Uncle Grumpy, and other Plays for Juvenile 
Actors and Actresses, by Robert St. John Corbet 
(S. Tinsley & Co.), are suited for very young 
children. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GARRICK, MACKLIN, 
MRS. CIBBER, AND TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 
Il. 

TuE following is selected from several highly 
characteristic letters from Macklin to Fleetwood. 
Fleetwood was a coarser Sheridan, a dissipated 
spendthrift, who never paid anybody unless he 
was compelled to doso. Towards the end of 1743 
he had fallen so far in arrears with his company 
that there was a — strike, headed by 
Macklin and Garrick. After a time matters 
were accommodated, and the revolters returned 
to their duties. But the manager refused to 
receive back Macklin, who had in former years 
been his crony and factotum, and against whom, 
in consequence, he was more incensed than 
against any of the others. As all had agreed to 
stand or fall together, Macklin considered that 
his confederates were not justified in returning 
to the theatre under such a condition. In vain 
did Garrick offer to provide an engagement for 
him and his wife in Ireland, and to make up what 
might be deficient of his Drury Lane salary out 
of his, Garrick’s, own pocket; the obstinate 
Irishman would have nothing but his bond. 
He even went so far as to fill the pit with 
partisans, who pelted Garrick off the stage with 
apples and rotten eggs. But all such efforts 
failed to reinstate him in the theatre, and, after 
being reduced to a condition of absolute want, 
he was at length compelled by his necessities 
to address Fleetwood in the following contrite 
terms :— 

Sir,—I hope by this, that that great Physician 
to angry minds, old Mr. Time, has interposed 
his good offices on your side, as he has on mine; 
and bury’d in oblivion all Animosity and Resent- 
ment. For if Repentance can expiate Crimes, in 
a Theatrical Heaven, no venial sinner has a fairer 
claim than I have; and unless you have ex- 
cluded the attribute of forgiveness from your 
new Systeme, or resolv’d it shall not extend 
to me, I may conclude my Hour of Remission is 
at hand. 

Consider, sir, I have been in Purgatory four- 
teen long, long months; where, like one of 
Milton’s fallen Angels, I have wept and wail’d 
my loss of Heaven—and now and then, by 
way of Ejaculation! sent up Prayers for my 
Friend Lucifer, that Arch Fiend who seduced 
me! * 

Now, with submission to the Casuists, I think 
Prayer and Repentance Sufficient to attone for 
any crime. I believe, nay I am sure, Paul the 
Apostle is of the same way of thinking ; you will 
find it in Manners (sic) Page 77 Ver. 20th ; and 
as fasting is in no good Fellow’s (I was going to 
say good Christian’s) Creed, I hope, sir, you will 
noi be so irreligious as to add to my Penance. 
You know, sir, it is a most unprotestant popish 
Doctrine, and what I hope you have evel 5 i 
assure you I have most solemnly, as an article 
more unchristian, and chimerical than transub- 
stantiation itself (Vide: the great Ephesean 
above upon this Article). 

We are told that in Heaven they not only 
forgive, but rejoyce! ‘‘ when the foolish man 
turneth away from his Folly.” may your The- 
atrical Duties imitate the great Example. 

You see sir I have still Spirits enough left to 
treat my Misfortune’s with some levity ; yet it 
is something like the Fable of the Frogs—it 


* This allusion is to Garrick, 
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may be sport to me now, but it will be death 
when I refect (sic) 

With all my Assumed Spirits I cannot help 
falling into a little expostulation with you which 
I hope you will pardon. 

Consider, sir, you have a Family yourself ; 
let that give you some feeling of my Con- 
dition—had your hard treatment, (for realy I 
think to be excluded and yet [sic] is hard) I say, 
had affected only myself, I should have flown 
from it—I should not have sunk into the 
meanness of repeated supplications—but he who 
has a Family has Tyes and Circumstances, too 
tender and affecting to be mentioned here, 
which will, in spite of Pride, Anger, or Resent- 
ment, force him into Compliances his single State 
would spurn at. 

You must imagine, sir, that by this time I am 
in no small Distress! and Distress they say, 
even in an Enemie, will excite Humanity. 
Revenge, at such a time, being as cruel, as 
forgiveness is Generous: the one is the noblest 
office of the mind; the other becomes only the 
cruelty of a Coward ! 

Your Conquest is complete ; and as a further 
Punishment would be little less than cruel, 
therefore as I am Conscious I never Injured 
or distress’ you, but ever, even in our most 
inveterate Scenes, had unextingushable sparks 
of gratitude and affection for you, and as I am 
confident you did not, but in policy, think 
ill of me; and as that Policy, I think by this, 
subsides, [ make no doubt but your native mind 
will exert itself, and let resentment give way to 
reconcilement. 

Whatever could be suggested on my Part 
to conciliate an Agreement has been put in 
Practise. I have been silent patient and Re- 
pentant, I have beside in several Letters made 
an humble tender of my Service—and that to 
upon your own Terms—this sir, in its Conse- 
quences, would neither be unprofitable to you 
nor I hope disagreeable to the Publick. but you 
have not vouchsafed me an ans by which I 
fear you still continue your exclusion ; if so, I 
entreat you will either let me have my arrears ; 
or a Benefit, upon the same common Terms you 
would a decay’d tradsman, widdow or any other 
object of y™" Humanity that I may have some 
hopes of subsisting 

Iam S* 
Your Hub!e 
Ser’ to Com? 
CHa’ MACKLIN, 
Bow Strect 
Nov 2d 1744. 


The next letter is of quite a different kind, 
and was written to Fleetwood by the beautiful 
Mrs. Cibber, of whom Garrick said that ‘‘ tragedy 
died with her.” Susanna Maria Arne, in 1734, 
when scarcely twenty years of age, united 
herself to that rogue Theophilus Cibber, who 
lived upon her salary, and squandered it upon 
his vile pleasures. Then, playing the part of 
Sir Pandarus, he introduced into his house a 
young gentleman of fortune, and gave him 
every opportunity of forming a close intimacy 
with his neglected wife. The end of the matter 
was that the two ran away together; upon 
which Theophilus brought an action against the 
lover, and sued for 5,000/. damages. The jury 
thought so little of his injured honour that they 
awarded him only ten guineas, and Mrs. Cibber 
passed the remainder of her life in the society 
of her protector, unblamed by a sympathizing 
public. The following letter was written at the 
time when her husband was doing all in his 
power to get her back again—for the sake of her 
money value. The date of this letter is worn 
away, but as Cibber commenced his action, 
&e., in 1738, we may assign it to the following 
year :— 

Smr,—My Mother has acquainted me with 
your desire of my playing at your House, but 
upon enquiry I find it impossible to attempt it 
till I am at liberty from M® Cibber. The 





Cruelty he us’d me with whilst I lived with him 
makes me too Sensible what I am to expect if 
ever he gets me in his power, now he has been 
disappointed of making his fortune of me 
another way. He has lately stript me of every 
thing I had and by y® incouragement he has 
met with from y® Town, there is little reason 
for me to imagine I should meet with a favour- 
able reception, besides the disturbance He would 
make in your House wou’d prevent my being 
of any Service to you, and I am so conscious 
of the Shame I should suffer at my first appear- 
ance, that I am certain a quiet audience would 
be as much as I could support. 

I feel all y* wretchedness of my position, I 
know, myself to be a miserable woman without 
Friends, exposed in the most Shameless manner, 
and no lie that could be invented but what has 
been laid to my Charge. The lowness of my 
Situation in Life leaves me exposed to the 
insults and brutality*......and spirit in a woman 
only serves to make y® injury the more in- 
tollerant...... I should prefer bread and water 
where I am not known, to anything I can 
expect here, but my tenderness for my Child, 
and the Desire of providing for it, make me 
willing to undergo it all. I am ignorant what 
Mr. Cibber and his Father’s reasons are for 
preventing me getting my bread, if they think 
to make any furthur advantage of me they 
are mistaken, or if he is mean enough to 
think of our living together after what he has 
said and done, I can assure Him I am not so lost 
to all Sense of shame but that I would suffer 
any Death rather than ever live with Him again. 
If it should be in my power to engage myself to 
play, you may depend upon my making you the 
first offer, for besides your own goodness to 
induce me to it, I am not insensible of y* 
advantage I have had in playing on the same 
Stage with M* Quin and M' Millward. If ever 
I have y* Honour of serving you, I hope I shall 
convince you that I am with great respect 

Sir 
Your Most Humble 
& Most Obedient Servant 
S. M. Crpser. 


The following letter, which is endorsed ‘‘ Dr. 
Smollett to Mr. Hayman,” presents some curious 
difficulties. It is well known that Smollett was 
the author of two dramatic pieces, a portent- 
ously dull tragedy, entitled ‘ The Regicide,’ and 
a farce or comedy, ‘ The Reprisal ; or, the Tars 
of Old England.’ When quite a youth he came 
up to London with the tragedy in his pocket, 
and used every endeavour, but in vain, to get 
it produced upon the stage. Fleetwood, Lacy, 
Garrick, Lyttleton, were all tried, but they 
would none of it. He avenged himself for this 
neglect in the episode of Melopeyn in ‘Roderick 
Random,’ in which Lacy figured as Brayer, 
Garrick as Marmoset, Lyttleton as Sheerwit. 
In 1749 he published the tragedy, with a long 
preface, in which, with much bitterness, he 
relates at full the story of his disappointments. 
In 1757 his second dramatic work, ‘The Re- 
prisal,’ was performed at Drury Lane, and so 
generously was he treated by Garrick on the 
occasion that in his ‘ History,’ published at the 
end of the same year, he made a very handsome 
amende for the satire of the novel. Looking at 
the date of the subjoined letter, 1750, the ques- 
tion arises as to which of these pieces it refers ? 
Did Garrick, upon the publication of ‘ The Re- 
gicide,’ request to have the play sent back to 
him that he might reconsider it? Such a course 
would have been exactly in accordance with his 
usual mode of proceeding, for his rule of life was 
to conciliate an enemy and never to resent an in- 
jury. I cannot, however, find any hint of such 
an event in any life of Smollett. And again, it 
is difficult to understand the term ‘‘ comedy ” 
being applied to such a sombre production as 
‘The Regicide,’ which, in the preface, he 








* Here, and in another place, the letter is so worft as to be 
illegible, 





invariably styles a play ora tragedy. He, how- 


| ever, refers to a previous refusal, to suggested 


alterations, which he has made, and to his 
having been frustrated in all his attempts to 
succeed upon the stage by the power of two or 
three persons. These remarks can scarcely 
apply to ‘The Reprisal,’ which was not acted 
until seven years after the date of this letter, 
for Garrick would scarcely have ventured to 
keep back for so long a period a work by the 
popular author of ‘Roderick Random’ and 
‘Peregrine Pickle.’ If ‘The Regicide’ were 
offered to Drury Lane again in 1750, it is a new 
fact discovered in Smollett’s life. 
“ Beaufort Buildings, May 11th, 1750. 

“* Dear Srr,—After thanking you heartily for 
the trouble you have taken in my behalf, I must 
beg the additional favour of transmitting my 
play to Mr. Garrick, according to his Desire in 
the Letter which I send you back, enclosed, 
tho’ I can foresee that I shall suffer the mortifi- 
cation of a Second Refusal, which I assure you, 
I should save myself, but that I am resolved not 
to be wanting to my own Interests, in letting 
slip any opportunity (how small soever it may 
be) of promoting it by just and honourable 
means. In revising and correcting the Perform- 
ance, I have payed all the Regard to the 
Patentee’s Remarks, which my own Reflections 
and the advice of my friends, would allow, & 
made Several Essential Alterations in the Plan, 
which he will plainly see in perusing it. It cannot 
be supposed that I would Sit down to write a 
Comedy, before I had endeavoured to investigate 
the nature of the work ; or that Iam so ignorant 
of the Stage, So incorrigible or unqualified as to 
produce a dramatic piece that should deserve no 
favour from an audience which never discoun- 
tenanced anything that had the least pretension 
to Encouragement—and yet, I have been frus- 
trated in all my attempts to succeed on the 
Stage,—not by the Publick which I have always 
found favourable & propitious; but by the 
Power of two or three Persons who (I cannot 
help saying) have accepted and patronised the 
works of others, with whom, in point of merit, 
I think myself at least, upon a par—’tho I speak 
not from vanity, but Resentment for the hard 
usage I have met with & own I feel severely, 
when I reflect upon my (I was going to say) un- 
just Exclusion from the Theatre—but I begin to 
grow warm & therefore, will conclude with 
assuring you that I am, Dt Sir, 

‘* Your Obedient & Obliged Serv 
‘Ts SMOLLETT.” 





Dramatic Gossip, 


Tue resignation by Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
of her grade in the Comédie Francaise, con- 
sequent upon her failure in the réle of L’Aven- 
turiére, will not, it is said, affect her promised 
visit to London. We wait to see how far it will 
affect the disposition or the power of her late 
associates to play with her. 


‘OnE Tovucu or Nature’ has been revived at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, with Mr. Howe in the 
part created by Mr. Webster. 

New burlesques have been produced at the 
Olympic and the Royalty Theatres. The novelty 
at the former house is by Mr. H. J. Byron, and is 
on the subject of ‘Il Trovatore.’ 


Mr. WI11s’s drama of ‘ Ninon’ has been played 
during the past week at the Standard Theatre. 


Durine the absence from its home of the 
Palais Royal company, which in June next 
will be in London, a complete reconstruction of 
the stage and the auditorium of that popular 
little theatre will be carried out. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—C. H. H.—W. T. W.—C.—A. H. B. 
—A. B.—T. C. I.—T. H. C.—received. 

T. E. M. C.—We cannot answer such questions. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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An Englishwoman in Utah: an Autobiography. 
By Mrs. T. B. H. Stenhouse. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


THovcH many books have been written 
about Mormonism, yet the supply of authentic 
information is not large. ‘The visitor to 
Salt Lake City who resolved to set forth the 
actual condition of the Mormons could not 
communicate to the world much that was 
either new or trustworthy. He saw the 
outside only. He might visit a Mormon 
household and be introduced to its members, 
but he was little the wiser about the work- 
ing of ‘ plural marriage,” and the conclu- 
sions at which he arrived may have been 
based on false premises. The chief value 
of Mrs. Stenhouse’s autobiography consists 
in its being the record of a quarter of a 
century’s experience of Mormon life. She 
enables us to understand, as no previous 
writer has done, what are the peculiarities of 
Mormon households, and how the Mormons 
feel and act at home. 

Mrs. Stenhouse is a native of Jersey. 
Her parents belonged to the Baptist Church, 
of which she formally became a member at 
the age of fourteen. When a year older she 
went to France, where she acted as governess 
in two families. The brother of the head of 
one of those families fell in love with her, 
and she became engaged to marry him. 
Being doubtful, however, of the propriety 
of what she had done, she proceeded to 
Southampton, whither her parents had 
removed, in order to consult them. Stop- 
ping at Jersey on the way, she there learned, 
to her great surprise, that her father, mother, 
sisters, and one brother had become Mor- 
mons. <A sister and her husband, who had 
also embraced the Mormon faith, had ‘“ apos- 
tatized”? and abandoned it. Her sister 
warned her against catching the Mormon 
fever; but this did not hinder her from 
becoming a zealous Mormon soon after 
reaching Southampton. Her conversion was 
due to the preaching of Elder Stenhouse, 
an eloquent young Mormon, who had 
recently arrived at Southampton, and who 
had gained many converts to his church. 
He was a frequent visitor at her father’s 
house, and he took lessons from her in 
the French tongue. He showed a marked 
preference for the passages in the phrase- 
book which were ‘expressive of love and 





devotion,” with the result that she consented 
to marry him. 

While at Southampton, Mrs. Stenhouse 
attended a meeting at which the “ gift of 
tongues’? was exhibited. She found this 
gift to be entirely different from what she 
had supposed, and that a Mormon might be 
skilled in the art of ‘‘speaking in tongues” 
without being absolved from the drudgery 
of learning foreign languages :— 

‘* After prayer and singing, and listening to 
several very fervent addresses from some of the 
elders, Brother Seely had delivered a most 
impassioned speech, and had hardly concluded 
when Sister Ellis, who was sitting near me, 
gave evidence of being in an abnormal condition 
of mind, which to me was painful in the extreme. 
Her hands were clenched, and her eyes had 
that wild and supernatural glare which is never 
seen save in cases of lunacy or intense feverish 
excitement. Every one waited breathlessly, 
listening to catch what she might say; you 
might have heard a pin drop. Then in oracular 
language, and with all the impassioned dignity 
of one inspired of heaven, she began to speak. 
I say ‘speak,’ as that term is generally applied 
to the utterances of the human voice ; but she 
did not speak in the sense in which we always 
employ that word ; she simply emitted a series 
of sounds. They seemed to me chiefly the 
repetition of the same syllables—something like 
a child repeating la, la, la, le, lo; ma, ma, ma, 
mi, ma, dele, dele, dele, hela—followed, perhaps, 
by a number of sounds strung together, which 
could not be rendered in any shupe by the pen. 
eee Overcome by the excitciuent of the moment, 
Sister Ellis suddenly paused, not so much in- 
tentionally as from sheer inability to proceed ; 
and the leading elders looked round from one 
to another to see if any one was present who 
could interpret. The gift of interpretation is 
very rarely possessed by the same person who 
has the gift of tongues, and you may often hear 
one after another arise and ‘ speak,’ but there 
is no one to ‘ interpret,’ and the saints go away 
unedified.”’ 


Elder Stenhouse was chosen to go on a 
mission to Italy. He left his young wife 
at Southampton. Her reflections on the 
occasion are expressed, in pointed lan- 
guage :— 

“*In the bustle of departure, Mr. Stenhouse 
seemed never to have thought about himself, 
and certainly he made no preparation for me. 
I had full confidence in him, however, and loved 
him devotedly, and knew that my love was 
returned. But men who look for miracles, and 
count upon special providences for daily bread, 
are not generally very prudent or far-seeing in 
their domestic arrangements. Elder Stenhouse 
had been told that ‘the Lord would provide,’ 
and it therefore seemed to him superfluous that 
he should interfere ; it would have been a lack 
of faith to have shown too much interest in 
what might become of me. He left me with 
only 11.” 


Elder Stenhouse having failed to make any 
impression on the Italians, it was arranged 
that he and his wife should go to Switzer- 
land, where her knowledge of French might 
prove serviceable in gaining proselytes. 
They converted several persons to Mor- 
monism, and they suffered great privations. 
Mrs. Stenhouse writes :— 

‘‘Many a time since then I have felt the 
weight of anxious care in providing for my 
family ; the trial of our faith has not been light 
or seldom repeated ; but those days of trouble 
in Switzerland were, I think, the darkest I ever 
experienced. We realized literally the necessity 
of trusting to God’s daily mercies for our daily 
bread, and the assurance that the Lord would 
provide was our only hope. To say that we 





practised the strictest economy would be to give 
but a faint idea of the way in which we had to 
consider and contrive in order to exist at all. 
For years we kept the ‘ Word of Wisdom’—a 
‘Revelation of Joseph Smith,’ which enjoined 
abstinence from wine, coffee, tea, or, in fact, 
warm drinks of any kind; and trifling as such 
self-denial may at first appear, it was not really 
so when other privations were added thereto. 
For months at a time we existed—for I dare not 
say lived—without what are considered, even by 
the poorest, the most common necessaries. I 
can even recall to mind one trying week in 
Switzerland, when, for the whole seven long 
days, we had less than a pint of corn-flour to 
live upon, and that was chiefly reserved for our 
poor child.” 

Mrs. Stenhouse had quite as great a trial 
to bear in Switzerland as physical privation, 
for there she learned, early in 1853, that 
the ‘‘ Revelation on Celestial Marriage ”’—in 
other words, the proclamation of polygamy 
as part of the Mormon creed—had been for- 
mally made by Brigham Young. Till then 
she had only heard it asserted that polygamy 
was part of the system; and she had been 
assured by the elders that this was a 
calumny. It was with a heavy heart that 
she started from Liverpool in 1855 on her 
way to Zion, as Mormons call Salt Lake 
City. She and her husband remained for a 
considerable time in New York, where she 
learned from a friend, Mary Burton, what 
were the hardships encountered by the emi- 
grants who crossed the plains to Utah. The 
terrible nature of the journey—which, by 
command of Brigham Young, was made on 
foot, the luggage being drawn on hand- 
carts—may be imagined from the fact that 
sixty-seven deaths took place in one party 
numbering 420 at starting, and 120 in 
another numbering 600. Mr. and Mrs, 
Stenhouse made the journey in an easier 
way, yet they underwent an amount of 
discomfort of which the traveller by rail 
can now form no conception. Mrs. Stenhouse 
did not find Salt Lake City the pleasant place 
she had supposed, while her worst forebod- 
ings with respect to polygamy were realized. 
Soon after arriving she saw Brigham 
Young, whom she thus describes :-— 

‘‘When I first knew him, in appearance he 
was little over fifty years of age, was of medium 
height, well-built, upright, and, as I just stated, 
had the air of one accustomed to be obeyed. 
His hair was light—sandy, I suppose I ought to 
call it—with eyes to match; and the expression 
of his countenance was pleasant and manly. I, 
of course, regarded him from a woman’s stand- 
point ; but there were others who were 
accustomed to study physiognomy, and they 
detected—or thought they detected—in the cold 
expression of his eye and the stern, hard lines of 
his lips, evidences of cruelty, selfishness, and 
dogged determination which, it is only fair to 
say, I myself never saw...... I have often heard 
intelligent Gentiles remark, ‘Well, Brigham 
Young may be a wicked man and an impostor, 
but there must be a great deal of talent in him 
to manage these people for so many years." 
From this I altogether dissent, and those whe 
know Brigham best think with me, though 
many of them would not dare to say so. I de 
not think Brigham Young a wicked man or an 
impostor in the sense in which these words are 
ordinarily used ; but experience and a careful 
study of his life and doings have convinced me 
that he is certainly not a great man or a man of 
genius in any sense of the word. There can be 
no doubt that he has been guilty of many and 
great crimes, but I believe that in the early part 
of his career he was so blinded by fanaticism 
that those crimes appeared to him actual virtues 
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—the force of habit and the daily associations of 
his life have so completely taken from him all 
sense of right and wrong ; while the devotion of 
his people has made the idea that he could 
possibly do the slightest wrong so utterly incon- 
ceivable to him and to them, that his perceptions 
of justice, truth, honour, honesty, and upright 
dealing are as utterly stultified as they ever 
were in the mind of the wildest savage who 
prowled among the cliffs and canyons of the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

Mrs. Stenhouse had an early and personal 
reason for disliking Brigham Young. On 
reaching Salt Lake City she had to help her 
husband to support their numerous family, 
and she set up as a milliner. Brigham 
Young commissioned her to make bonnets 
for his wives. When the bill, amounting 
to 275 dollars, was presented, her husband 
told her that ‘‘ Brother Brigham had given 
orders that the amount should be credited 
to us for tithing.” She protested, but in 
vain; her husband agreed with her, but 
advised her to forget the whole matter as 
redress was impossible. Her own feelings 
are expressed in this thoroughly feminine 
fashion :— 

**But I did not forget it and never could, 
although I tried very hard; and when many 
months had passed, and I no longer suffered 
from the effects of my loss, I still remembered 
it, and I always shall remember the way in 
which Brigham paid for his wives’ bonnets.’ 

The remainder of her narrative treats of 
the evil effects of polygamy as manifested in 
the cases of her friends and of her own per- 
sonal experience. Atter five years’ fidelity to 
his first wife, Mr. Stenhouse succumbed and 
took a second ; he was on the point of taking 
a third when his engagement to the lady 
was not only broken off, but his connexion 
with the church was severed. 
his second wife got a divorce, so that he 
again became the husband of one wife. 
Two privileges are enjoyed by a Mormon 
woman, the one being the right of asking a 
man to marry her, the other to divorce her 
husband on paying a fee of ten dollars. On 
the other hand, a Mormon wife is forbidden 
to ask her husband any questions, and she 
is commanded to obey him implicitly in all 
things. It is well known to the readers of 
books about Utah that a theatre is one of 
the attractions of Salt Lake City, and that 
the saints are fond of seeing and acting 
plays. Mrs. Stenhouse shrewdly remarks 
that the theatre had a strong influence in 
rendering polygamy distasteful. 
plays in which the union of a man with one 
woman was held up as the ideal of human 
existence, the temale Mormons became dis- 
satisfied with a state of things in which 
several wives were apportioned to 
husband. 

The least useful chapter in this book is 
the one in which the Reformation period in 
Utah is narrated. This has already been 
done most effectively in Mr. Stenhouse’s 
‘History of the Rocky Mountain Saints.’ 
The book as a whole is well worth reading, 
and merits the emphatic recommendation 
given to it by Mrs. Beecher Stowe in a 
preface. No unprejudiced reader can resist 
the conclusion that the working of polygamy 
is so detestable in all respects as to justify 
the authorities of the United States in 
striving vigorously to remove that scandal 
from the Mormon Church. 


Moreover, 
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The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri. Edited, 
with Translation and Notes, by Arthur 
John Butler, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tuts is a work of real importance to Eng- 

lish readers and students of the great poet 

of the Middle Ages; indeed, if we were to 
say that it is, within its limits, the most 
scholarly specimen of Dantesque literature 
extant in the English language, we should 
hardly be praising it beyond its deserts. It 
gives (1) the Italian text of the poem, care- 
fully and critically edited; (2) an English 
prose translation of it page by page ; (3) an 
indication of various readings ; (4) a great 
number of foot-notes, dealing with the poem 
in allits aspects, withits general or symbolical 

meaning, historical allusions, philology, &c.; 

(5) an appendix of two important and highly 

intelligent notes on the dreams of Dante in 

the ‘Purgatorio,’ and on the allegory of 
the’ concluding cantos; and (6) a glossary 
of important words, with philological details. 

The edition chiefly relied upon by Mr. Butler 

is that of Bianchi. He has been induced to 

begin with the ‘ Purgatorio’ rather than the 

‘Inferno’ on the ground that the first sec- 

tion of the ‘Divina Commedia’ has been 

already well rendered into English prose 
by Dr. Carlyle. Of his own prose version 

Mr. Butler speaks with great modesty, 

remarking :— 

** 'Verse-translations of course we have, many 
and good; but no verse-translation can be a 
wholly satisfactory ‘crib’; and it is at the pro- 
duction of a ‘ crib,’ pure and simple, that I have 
aimed...... Where a question has arisen between 
a literal and an elegant rendering, I have pre- 
ferred the former, my object being, as I have 
said, not to attempt an addition to English 
literature, but to aid beginners in understand- 
ing that of Italy.” 

Painstaking and efficient as the transla- 
tion is, and truly worthy of consideration as 
something better than a mere ‘ crib,” it is, 
of course, not impeccable. The very first 
sentence sins, we think, by attempting ex- 
cessive linguistic precision, to the detriment 
of straightforward equivalent rendering. 

In the same canto we dissent from the 
translation, ‘‘ there was no other road than 
this by which I have been sent’’; the true 
rendering of ‘per la quale io mi son messo”’ 
is ‘‘by which I have gone,” or ‘“‘along which 
I have set myself.” Again, that lovely line, 
**Conobbi il tremolar della marina,” does not 
speak of ‘‘the glimmer of the sea”’—rather 
of its glinting, shimmering, or rippling—or 
say at once (along with Dante) ‘‘trembling.”’ 
Again :— 

‘We came next upon the desert shore which 
never yet saw man sail upon its waters that 
should thereafter know aught of return [che di 
ritornar sia poscia esperto].” 

This ignores the true idiomatic sense of the 

subjunctive ‘‘che sia,’”? which has here a 

past and not a future value—‘‘ Who has 

afterwards experienced returning.” 

All instances come from canto i. 
We shall next take, from the same canto, 
two examples of diffuse diction when terse 
diction was possible; and be it remem- 
bered that to be terse is the very first de- 
mand which Dante, unapproachable in terse- 
ness, makes upon his translator. 





these 


1. ‘‘ We began going through the lonely plain 
like a man who is returning to the road which 
he has lost, in that until he reaches it he seems 
to himself to be going in vain.” 








| desires fixed upon a 
| 


Read :— 

‘¢ We were going along the solitary plain like 
a man who is returning to the missed road, since, 
up to that, he deems himself going in vain.” 
Neither do we assent to Mr. Butler’s note, 
which runs thus :— 

‘¢These lines are rather obscure. The com- 

parison seems to be between their position in 
the trackless and guideless plain, and that of 
aman who is trying to hit off a lost path, and 
has no means of knowing that he is going right 
till he strikes it.” 
The comparison is not between two phases 
of uncertainty, but between two phases of 
eagerness. Dante and Virgil are bent upon 
reaching their goal, as a man who has lost 
his track is bent upon regaining it, and 
holds of no account all the intervening 
space; he does not want to attend to this, 
only to traverse and have done with it. 

2. “*O marvel! that such as was the lowly 
plant he culled, just such an one there straight- 
way grew again in that place whence he plucked 
it.” 

Read :— 


“O marvel! that such as he culled the humble 

plant, such it regrew suddenly there whence he 
plucked it.” 
Of course, in this and other instances, we 
follow Mr. Butler in preferring a literal 
to an elegant rendering, and we attempt 
no more. 

Three very celebrated passages of the 
‘Purgatorio’ are those which relate to Pia 
de’ Tolomei (or dei Pannocchieschi) and to 
the first appearance of Sordello,’and the 
opening of canto viii. In each we find some- 
thing to object to in Mr. Butler’s rendering. 
The passage about Pia is greatly altered in 
sense by reading ‘‘disposato”’ (espoused) 
instead of ‘‘disposando” (espousing); of 
this, however, we say no more, as Mr. 
Butler assigns a reason for his preference. 
But he certainly ought not to have neg- 
lected the repetition of phrase in the line 
‘Siena mi fe, disfecemi Maremma” 
(me Siena made, Maremma unmade me); 
‘Siena gave me birth, Maremma undid me,” 
is not Dante. is described as 


Sordello is 
words which 


“)? ombra tutta in sé romita,” 


Mr. Butler pronounces ‘‘almost untrans- 
latable from their exceeding compres- 
sion.” This is no doubt true; yet the 


direct literal equivalent, ‘the shade all 
eremite in itself,’ would be better than 
Mr. Butler’s lax paraphrase, ‘‘the shade 
that was all self-contained and lonely.” 
Canto viii. opens with those words of sub- 
limely tender pathos, ‘‘ Era gid I’ ora che 
volge il disio ai naviganti.” ‘The rendering 
‘“‘Tt was already the hour which brings 
desire upon seafarers” is equally meagre 
and inaccurate. ‘‘ Volge’’ cannot possibly 
mean “brings”: it means “turns”; and 
the correct, though unbeautiful, translation 
would be, ‘‘ It was already the hour which 
turns the desire of seafarers.” The depth 
and wealth of meaning in this phrase may 
perhaps be open to some difference of inter- 
pretation; but we understand it to imply 
that the seafarers, who, in the bright and 
active hours of daylight, had had their 
prosperous onward 
voyage, now, in the pensive twilight, revert 
with longing to the homes and _ friends 
from whom each instant wafts them further 
away. 

Perhaps the most serious mistake in the 
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volume occurs in canto xii. Dante has been 
describing the stone pavement supernaturally 
sculptured with figures representing the 
downfall of pride, as, for instance, Nimrod 
after the confusion of tongues and the 
suicide of Saul, and he says, ‘‘ Non vide me’ 
di me chi vide il vero,” meaning ‘‘He who 
saw the truth [who witnessed the actual 
event] saw not better than I.” By a 
strange momentary obtuseness Mr. Butler 
has not observed that ‘‘ vide” is the preterit 
tense, and he translates, ‘‘ He who sees the 
truth sees not better than I,” a statement 
which is simply inane. A somewhat similar 
slip may be noted in canto viii., the passage 
relating to Nino de’ Visconti: ‘‘ Thus he 
spoke, marked in his aspect with the stamp 
of that upright zeal which burns in due 
measure in his heart.” The second “his” 
is indisputably wrong. Dante says only “in 
cuore,” and the phrase has a general or 
abstract, not a directly personal, application. 

In canto xx. it is difficult to see any suf- 
ficient reason for preferring “‘nuovi ladroni”’ 
(new thieves) to “vivi ladroni” (living 
thieves), which is the ordinary and authori- 
tative reading. The passage relates to the 
outrageous and shortly fatal indignities in- 
flicted on Pope Boniface VIII. by Sciarra 
Colonna and Guillaume de Nogaret. Dante 
(through the mouth of Hugh Capet) says:— 
“I see Christ, in his Vicar, made captive ; 
I see him a second time mocked; I sce re- 
newed the vinegar and the gall, and his 
being slain amid living thieves.’”” The com- 
parison or contrast intended by Dante ap- 
pears to be that, in the case of Christ him- 
self, the thieves were put to death along 
with him, whereas in the case of Christ’s 
Vicar the thieves (the perpetrators of the 
outrage) remain alive and _ unscathed, 
while the pontiff expires. ‘lo suggest that 
the thieves are ‘the cardinals ” (Mr. Butler 
quotes this from an old commentator) is 
to wander wide of the mark. 

We could, of course, pick out many other 
details open to discussion or to objection. 
The above, however, may suffice, and our 
mention of them does not in any way dero- 
gate from the high general estimate which 
we have expressed of Mr. Butler’s labours. 
As valuable single points we may cite the 
note on p. 70 regarding the Monaldeschi 
and other families; that on p. 86 as to 
Dante’s apparent disesteem of St. Louis of 
France ; the astronomical note on p. 111; 
and the note on p. 263 as to the embracings 
of disembodied shades—Sordello and Virgil, 
and afterwards Statius and Virgil. It may 
be added that Mr. Butler, with the spirit 
which distinguishes a genuine student from 
a sciolist, writes with continual and hand- 
some recognition of the labours of his pre- 
decessors. He does not, however, appear 
to be acquainted with the operose, though 
not always critical, ‘ Enciclopedia Dantesca,’ 
published by Prof. Ferrazzi between 1865 
and 1871. One rather frequently recurring 
fault of typography in his book is the 
omission of full stops at the close of lines in 
the Italian text. 








Political and Legal Remedies for War. By 
Sheldon Amos. (Cassell & Co.) 


Mr. Amos does not make light of the diffi- 
culties surrounding attempts to extinguish 
war or even to diminish its frequency. He 





admits (p. 69) that most of the wars of the 
last hundred years have been ‘“ necessary, 
in the sense that a choice must have been 
made, as human society is at present con- 
stituted, between war and national stagna- 
tion or positive extinction :— 

“Tt is impossible to question the fact that 
Prussia owes the eminent political position occu- 
pied by herself and by Germany to four or five 


wars. The kingdom of Italy has been created 
by war. If quasi-civil wars are taken into ac- 


count, it is undoubted that the flourishing king- 
doms of Belgium and Holland, Greece, Switzer- 
land, and the United States, in their recon- 
stituted forms, are all the offspring of successful 
wars.” 

At the end of his first chapter Prof. Amos 
speaks of it as his purpose only to establish 
the proposition that ‘‘the object of hastening 
the day when war shall become extinct is 
a rational and legitimate end for the reformer 
of International Law,” adding that ‘‘as every 
writer on International Law becomes, often 
unconsciously, a reformer of it, every Inter- 
national Lawyer is bound to comprehend this 
abject, of ultimately securing permanent 
peace, among the purposes he has in view.” 
Even this is going much beyond the province 
which at the outset the author assigns to 
‘‘the International Lawyer.” The first words 
of his first chapter curiously contradict the 
last on this point :— 

‘*Tf the International Lawyer confines him- 
self to his proper task, and does not usurp the 
functions of the International legislator, of the 
moralist, or of the philanthropist, he is only 
concerned with war as a means, however violent 
and irregular, for the support of legal rights, 
or with the restrictions which civilization has 
introduced into the exercise of what are some- 
times called the extreme rights of war. He is 
not entitled to impair the simple treatment of a 
subject engrossing enough in itself by specula- 
tions on a remote future, or even by benevolently 
suggested reforms for the immediate present.” 

‘‘The International Lawyer” is a_per- 
sonage who figures as often in capital letters 
in Mr. Amos’s present work as ‘the Jurist ” 
did in some preceding ones. A sarcastic 
critic suggested that the proper definition 
of ‘a Jurist” seemed to be a briefless 
barrister; but the term connotes, we ima- 
gine, something more, namely, the barrister 
who reads papers on the reform of the law 
at meetings of the Social Science Association ; 
and although Mr. Amos at first rigidly re- 
stricts the province of “the International 
Lawyer” to the enunciation of the rules 
and principles commonly set forth in trea- 
tises on his own branch of public law, there 
are several passages which seem to have in 
view the lawyer who attends conferences 
at Brussels and Geneva and proposes grand 
schemes of international legislation, which 
in the dull season are reported in the Zimes. 
The platform is, we suspect, the source of 
the inspiration of both ‘‘the Jurist”’ and 
‘‘the International Lawyer”; and some- 
thing of platform rhetoric will generally be 
found to characterize the utterances of 
either. 

An alleged rule of International Law, Mr. 
Amos states, must satisfy two conditions :— 

“It must be the product of the actual or 
the tacit consent of States, and it must be 
in harmony with a scheme of International 
Morality, which is variously styled the Law 
of Nature, the Law of God, Abstract Justice, 
the Law of Right, Reason, and the like.” 

This language does not appear to be used 





with any intention of sarcasm, but it would 
not be difficult to give a sarcastic point to 
it; and Mr. Amos himself immediately 
afterwards speaks of “the whole region of 
International Law” as “ one of uncertainty 
and conjecture,” as it could hardly fail to 
be if drawn from such nebulous sources as 
‘“‘ the Law of Nature, .... andthe like.” The 
extinction of war, accordingly, can hardly be 
hoped for from International Law. Under 
the head of ‘‘ Legal Remedies for War” 
Mr. Amos does not, indeed, go beyond pro- 
posals such as the exemption of private 
property from maritime capture, the restric- 
tion of the character of ‘‘ contraband” to 
articles directly and solely conducive to the 
operations of war, such as ordnance and 
ammunition, and other limitations of the 
severity with which war is at present con- 
ducted. Nor does the survey which the 
treatise sets forth of the causes of war tend 
to inspire the reader with a belief in an 
early consummation of the author’s hope. 
He speaks, for instance, of large States as 
dangerous to peace; and of small States, 
on the other hand, as dependent on the 
observance of public law, and bound over, 
as it were, by the desire of self-preservation, 
to keep the peace. It might be suggested 
that small States are only relatively small, 
and, if the present large States were broken 
up, might be influenced by the pride of 
ambition and desire of aggrandizement now 
confined to their gigantic neighbours. 
Would the interests of peace be promoted 
in America by the dissolution of the Union, 
and the substitution of a number of small 
separate States for one great Republic? 
What chance, again, is there of a disappear- 
ance of large States in Europe? After 
speaking of *‘ the political inequality of the 
States of Europe” as “the chief cause of 
recent and threatened war,” and pointing 
out the diversity of the elements—such as 
population, extent of territory, commercial 
advantages, wealth, military strength for 
defensive and offensive purposes, diplomatic 
resources and skill—which determine the 
place of each in the scale, Mr. Amos himself 
seems to regard the establishment of any 
real equality as chimericel. 

‘Tt is evident,” he says, ‘‘first, that no State, 
in any precise political sense, can be said to be 
exactly equal to any other State; and, secondly, 
that the political relations of States to each 
other, as measured by the subtle and varying 
elements enumerated, are likely to undergo 
constant change. It is in the constant flow and 
change of these elements, without adequate 
constitutional provision for recognizing and in- 
corporating them in their constantly modified 
form, that the main cause of European wars 
will be found to exist.” 

In his last chapter Mr. Amos speaks of 
“the main hope of permanent peace” as 
dependent not on ‘‘remedies,” political or 
legal, but on ‘‘the ultimate preponderance, 
diffusion. and strength of the sentiments 
which bind men together, as contrasted with 
the force of those which separate them”; 
adding that ‘‘the mere introduction of free 
popular institutions in two States, and a 
single glance or reminiscence of brotherly 
sentiment between the populations of those 
States, might supersede in a day all the 
elaborate contrivances for war which military 
dynasties had for years before laboriously 
collected together.” The introduction of 
free popular institutions into the great 
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military States would undoubtedly remove 
some of the chief causes of modern war, 
and it is surprising that this single allusion 
should be all that Mr. Amos has to say on 
what might well have formed his chief topic. 
“It is impossible,” he concludes, ‘‘for any 
believer in the progress of the human race and 
in the redemption which, day by day and cen- 
tury by century, is searching out all the dark 
places of the earth, and bringing them under 
a truly Divine dominion, to admit that war 
represents more than one transient spasm, be it 
of hard necessity or of still untamed passion, 
which the world will in no long time have out- 
grown, and, except for purposes of wholesome 
reminder, have forgotten.” 
Geology and archeology tell us that the 
war of man began thousands of years ago 
in the pleistocene period, and it has never 
ceased. It can hardly, therefore, be re- 
garded as a “transient spasm” in the his- 
tory of the race, even when the last sword 
and rifle shall have been laid by in the 
British Museum. 








Maiden Ecstasy. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 
Amoncst writers who, of late years, have 
gained an undoubted claim to the title of 
poet, there is perhaps none who has so 
frequently caused, even in the same poem, 
alternate pleasure and disappointment to his 
readers as Dr. Gordon Hake. Although he is 
often subtle and original in his conceptions, 
and felicitously daring in his epithets when 
seeking to present some true but delicate 
touch of nature or feeling, an obscurity of 
narrative (which it might have been thought 
practice would easily overcome) arrests his 
readers in the midst of their enjoyment. 
Nor can Dr. Hake be altogether acquitted 
of the carelessness which at times mars 
the beauty of a passage by a grotesque 
phrase or by a rhyme chosen simply for 
rhyme’s sake. Signal beauties and pro- 
voking blemishes are once more to be 
found in his latest production, and, it is 
regrettable to add, the proportion of the 
latter to the former is certainly not 
diminished. His title, ‘Maiden Eestasy,’ 
must be taken, as regards the latter word, in 
its double sense of overpowering pain and 
overpowering pleasure. Many of the present 
oems celebrate the delights of virginal love, 
while the burden of others is remorse or 
despair. ‘Maiden Eestasy,’ indeed, scarcely 
covers such a story as that of ‘‘The Actress,” 
who from merely coquettish ambition ex- 
hausts blandishments to win an empire over 
men, and, when her charms decay and her 
spell fails, stabs herself on the stage in 
despair. ‘‘ The Actress,”’ however, spite of a 
melo-dramatic close hitherto unusual with 
the writer, is on the whole vigorously 
conceived and executed. The symbolical 
description of the region in which the 
enchantress was born is highly imaginative, 
the skill with which she adapts her lures to 
her victims is cunningly set forth, while her 
dark and hopeless love (we infer from one 
of Dr. Hake’s vague implications that she 
loves at last) is conveyed by a new and 
striking image :— 
But oh! that heart which loves 

And is despised, while through in-reaching gloom 
The vengeful spirit moves 

Champing in bridled hate the bit of doom. 

Moreover ‘The Actress,” like most of this 
poet’s conceptions, is typical. The self-love 





which in any being degrades sacred gifts to 
mean and personal ends has its illustration 
in his stage heroine. It is a pity that in a 
poem so fine in many respects the reader 
should have to encounter a stanza like 
this :— 

First love she disenchants, 

That lists to her unwarily and meets 
In her its loftier wants, 

As on the softened heart her witchery beats. 
Surely this riddle might baffle any modern 
(Edipus. How, if she (the actress) dis- 
enchants love, can it be said, without a 
contradiction in terms, that love meets in 
her ‘‘ its loftier wants’’? True, after much 
pondering, a dim conjecture may arise that 
she disenchants love after it has trusted her 
and after it has imagined that it would meet 
in her its loftier wants—in fine, that it was 
in the period only of the lover’s early 
delusion that her witchery won upon him. 
But to maintain this theory his readers must 
supply essential words which Dr. Hake has 
omitted, and introduce a change of tense 
which is not suggested by his verse. 
Shortly after the quatrain just quoted we 
meet with another equally perplexing :— 
Even as her love transcends 

All that can minister to man’s desires, 

Its wonder only ends 

In thoughts of better worlds where rapture tires. 
The general view taken of ‘‘ better worlds ” 
is that rapture is there perpetual. It may 
be that Dr. Hake uses ‘‘ rapture” and the 
verb ‘‘to tire” in some special and un- 
usual sense. If so, it may be remarked 
that poets who write in cipher can be under- 
stood only by those who have the key to it. 
We have dwelt upon Dr. Hake’s obscurity 
of style partly because it is of frequent 
occurrence, and partly because he has 
qualities so fine that it is worth while to 
remonstrate with him on a defect which 
often destroys their value. 

The poems entitled ‘‘The Betrothed,” 
“The Spirit’s Kiss,” ‘‘The First Love,” 
and “The Heart-Broken” are slighter, 
both in motive and rendering, than is com- 
mon with the writer. They offer, however, 
here and there a taking picture or a fresh 
and impressive image, such as this, for 
instance, touching death and immortality :— 
The soul in its last ripple has a surge 

Felt o’er heaven’s inner side. 

The word ‘‘inner” here mars a_ nobly 
intended metaphor. An ebbing tide swells 
on a further shore, and a shore is a boundary 
which, therefore, can in no case be rightly 
described as ‘“‘inner.” There is nothing to de- 
tain the reader in the lines headed ‘The Lost 
Angel,” which treat a commonplace theme 
in acommonplace manner. ‘The Visionary,” 
“The Shepherdess,” and ‘‘The Sun-Wor- 
shipper” will commend themselves to those 
stanch and initiated admirers of the poet 
who, for the sake of a moral prospect from 
the summit of his allegory, are ready to 
dare the mists which will at times perplex 
their ascent. 

The two poems here in which Dr. Hake 
is at his best are ‘‘ The Dancing Girl” and 
“The Maid of Song.” The former we 
take to be a parable showing the eleva- 
tion of the soul from conscious joy in 
external beauty to that higher delight 
which attends the reciprocities of intellect 
and the spiritual affections. Much of 
the charm of the poem is essentially con- 
nected with its leading idea. The following 





passage, however (if we except a few 
ambiguous lines in the second stanza, which 
begins exquisitely), will show the delicate 
beauty and force of expression with which 
“The Dancing Girl” is invested :— 
Draped in her gossamer, where’er she goes 

A pliant fold her inmost grace repeats, 
While at her heart burns red the panting rose 

That on her bosom beats: 
But not the eyelash flame that hidden glows 

One watchful lover meets. 
None dare interpret all her limbs express, 

That clad in music thus divinely move ; 

Those arms would all embrace, those lips caress 

The heaven-descending dove: 

More than the thought dare dream of they confess, 

Because their art is love. 

At length she lifts her bashful eyes and sends 

Their glory o'er the crowd that shouts her praise, 
When in the midst is one who towards her bends 

His soul's deep pitying gaze; 

And that sad look her hour of triumph ends, 

And thenceforth on her stays. 

That look ‘mid crowded eyes, that only one, 

She sees; all else around the arena reels; 

And in that look entranced her power is gone ; 

Naught present else she feels; 

Though to her heart she go to be alone, 

That look to her appeals. 

In “The Maid of Song” the reconciliation 
of the ideal with the actual is the moral 
evolved. The “sublime discontent ’”—at 
first so natural to the imaginative spirit— 
with the world around it, and its final per- 
ception that the very end for which the 
ideal faculty exists is that it should embrace 
and raise the real, are conveyed in one of 
those psychological apologues in which Dr. 
Hake has no superior nor even competitor. 
Nor is the subtlety of the general design 
unaccompanied by those glimpses of nature 
in which close truth of portrayal is raised 
by a touch of human feeling into imagina- 
tion. Here are the opening stanzas :— 
When Autumn leaves are crisp and dry, 

And hop like famished sparrows o’er the grass ; 
When murky streams, turned noiselessly awry, 

Round little icebergs pass ; 

When hungry winds creep stealthily along 

And paw the shivering rushes,—wooded dale 
Hears not the Maid of Song ; 

Mute in the silence of the nightingale. 

But when the passage birds of Spring 

Burst like warm winds into the melting wood, 
That thaws to hanging verdure while they sing 

To earn love's livelihood, 

*Tis then the joyous Maid of Song reveals 

Her passion-notes, and covers the blank day 
With sweetly trilling peals, 

As flowers drop off the early blossomed May. 

These two poems (‘‘O si sic omnia!”’) may 
be ranked with Dr. Hake’s best work: for 
depth of thought and truth of detail with 
his ‘Snake-Charmer’; for beauty and glow 
of colour with his ‘ Palmist,’ his ‘ Birth of 
Venus,’ and that brief but lovely sketch in 
which he has felicitously shed the tender 
glow of human feeling over kindred aspects 
of nature, ‘ The Lover’s Day.’ 








The Village of Palaces; or, Chronicles of 
Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mr. L’Estrance’s volumes are a fair speci- 
men of the popular books on antiquarian 
matters which are constantly coming out. 
Such works should not be hastily condemned 
by experts on account of the inaccuracy or 
the absence of real research which they 
display, but should rather be looked on in- 
dulgently. Pleasantly and plausibly written 
and fairly interesting, they occasionally tempt 
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some one to take an intelligent interest in 
antiquarian work who might otherwise pass 
it by as too uninviting a study. Mr. 
L’Estrange is not so clever a writer as 
some of his rivals, but, on the other hand, 
he occasionally has conscientious intervals, 
unknown to them, during which he struggles 
after new matter, and his local notes about 
existing architectural remains may be of use 
to the topographer who, on the outline laid 
down by Faulkner, may hereafter write a 
careful history of perhaps the most in- 
teresting parish in England. That Mr. 
L’Estrange will ever develope into the his- 
torian wished for seems unlikely. His 
horizon is too limited, being apparently 
bounded by the two volumes of Faulkner, 
the article on Chelsea in Lysons’s ‘Environs,’ 
and two or three of the scandalous chronicles 
of the last two centuries. In vain for him 
have the Calendars of the Domestic State 
Papers been published, he has apparently 
left the Reports of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission untouched, and the Bod- 
leian knows him not; and, in short, the 
result is that which is inevitable when a 
book-maker depends wholly and solely on 
the published works of others, and goes on 
perpetuating and adding to their blunders, 
ignorant of the wealth of material that 
exists at his elbow. 

The late Thomas Faulkner was a man 
of great industry and considerable learning, 
and was, according to his lights and oppor- 
tunities, one of the best topographers of his 
day, though diffuse to a degree, and un- 
happily careless in his transcripts. By 
trade a bookseller and by instinct an omni- 
vorous reader, he had great opportunities 
of collecting anecdotes and stray scraps of 
information relating to the parishes in which 
he interested himself, and the results of his 
labours were several valuable books, which 
now need only a thorough revision to make 
them still more so. This necessary work 
has not been done by the present author; 
indeed, it would be cruel to point out all the 
errors contained in his book, but a few will 
show its calibre. He begins badly with an 
adoption of the old transcriber’s error of 
Cealchylle for Cealchythe, an error already 
corrected by Faulkner. On the next page 
the reader is told that Chelsea is the largest 
hundred in Middlesex, whereas it is not a 
hundred at all, being only a parish in the 
hundred of Ossulton. At p. 3 a conjecture 
is hazarded that the manor was of small 
worth, because an Abbot of Westminster, 
son of King Stephen, gave it to his mother 
to hold at 4/. a year; but this was then a 
considerable sum and more than the annual 
value of most manors. 

The Lawrence family are supposed (at 
p- 13) to have come into possession of the 
manor soon after 1369, but the fact is they 
were London merchants, who did not settle 
in Chelsea till the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and never held the manor at all, though 
Thomas Lawrence, a London goldsmith, 
bought the site of the manor house circa 
1536. Word-painting is all very well in 
its way, but the glowing description of the 
garden of Sir Thomas More, who died 
in 1535, should not include the lilac, 
which Gerard did not introduce into 
England till about 1597. At p. 76 the 
reader is told how the west nave of the 


church was pulled down, but surely Mr. 





L’Estrange means west end; and it is diffi- 
cult to know why he should conjecture that 
the church was probably once cruciform, 
when there is everything to show the con- 
trary. Heraldry, moreover, would appear 
an unknown science to the writer, for he 
calls the arms of Gorges “‘a curl’’—a quaint 
misreading of the well-known allusive coat 
of Arg., a whirlpool [ gurges ] az. 

Chelsea, formerly Celichyth, Chelchethe, 
Chelched, and corruptly Cealchythe, doubt- 
less derives its name from chesel, ceosel, or 
cesel—a mixture of sand and pebble—and 
hythe, a harbour. That it could not get it 
from Chalk-hythe is obvious, as there is no 
chalk for miles round, and there is no pro- 
bability that in early days it had a sufficient 
import trade in that article to earn a name 
from it. The name, in fact, is identical with 
that of Selsey, which, in a confirmation of 
Pope Alexander preserved in the Record 
Office (Misc. Chart. Aug., vol. vi., No. 65), 
is actually spelled Chelsia, and there were 
two other places of similarly sounding names 
in Herts and Berks. 

It possibly once had a stirring history. 
With great show of reason it has been con- 
tended that when Ceesar crossed the Thames 
he would do so at the lowest ford he could 
find, and the lowest ford was, until it was 
worn away by the wash of the river steamers, 
close to the south-west corner of the Old 
Pensioners’ garden. That the synods of 
Cealchythe, in 785, and of Celichyth, in 816, 
were held here there seems no reasonable 
doubt. The manor was royal property in 
the reign of the Confessor, and given by 
him to Thurstan, the governor of his palace, 
who, with his master’s consent, gave it to 
the Abbot of Westminster with the third 
tree and third horseload of produce from the 
neighbouring wood of Kyngesbyrig. The 
slight similarity in name between the latter 
place and Knightsbridge has induced all 
previous writers to conclude them identical, 
a lead duly followed by Mr. L’Estrange, 
though it is hard to see how ‘“‘ King” changed 
into ‘‘ Knight,” or “bury” into “ bridge.” 
How it could have escaped any one that the 
locality was Kingsbury, the manor of which 
was also confirmed to the abbey by the Con- 
fessor in another charter, it would be hard 
to say. 

From the time of the Conquest the history 
of the manor is difficult to trace. The base- 
born son of King Stephen mentioned above 
as Abbot of Westminster apparently aliened 
it, or part of it, to his mother in fee, and 
afterwards we sometimes find laymen claim- 
ing and holding a manor here, and the 
abbot doing the same, but whether what 
they held was one and the same has yet to 
be cleared up. 

It would appear from an entry in the 
Placita de Quo Warranto taken in the 
reign of Edward I. that Henry III. granted 
to the abbot the most extensive and curious 
powers here, such as “‘ wyfegeldyef, hamsok, 
grydbrich, blodwyte, infang, forefang, fyth- 
wyte, flythwyte, ferdwyte, angwyte, leyrwyte, 
flemenswyte, flemenesfremthe,” &. How 
the manor and these invaluable, if generally 
unintelligible, powers were lost to the abbey 
in Thorney Island has not yet been traced, 
but Sir Reginald Bray—he of Bosworth 
field—held the former, probably by that 
time reft of the latter, in the reign of 
Henry VIL., though no trace of his architec- 





tural skill, which raised Henry VII.’s Chapel 
at Westminster and St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, remains in Chelsea Church. 

Sir William Sandys, who married his kins- 
woman and heiress, exchanged the manor 
with King Henry VIII., who bought it as 
a residence for the Princess Elizabeth, and, 
as the old manor house was in the hands of 
the Lawrence family, built another one 
further east, where the princess was con- 
fided to the care of Queen Catherine Parr. 
The behaviour of the latter’s husband, the 
Lord Admiral Seymour, towards his wife’s 
charge seems to have been indiscreet. A 
man of whom Latimer said that he feared 
God less than any one else in England, and 
of whom his own nephew is stated to have 
written that ‘‘ he was a beast who causeless 
laboured to defile his nest,” was hardly the 

erson to be admitted, as he was, to the 
ae cowl of the young princess, or to tickle 
and slap her familiarly, or to come bare- 
legged in his nightgown to her room door. 
So, indeed, thought the ex-queen when she 
once burst in upon them, and a quarrel 
ensued, which ended in the princess leaving 
Chelsea. The admiral, it is hinted, poisoned 
his wife, and afterwards made overtures for 
a marriage with Elizabeth, whose conduct, 
to say the least, was strange. The next 
occupant of the king’s manor house was 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and 
here for a while lived, when young, the 
Earl of Leicester himself, who must, there- 
fore, have well known the scenes of his 
royal mistress’s first flirtation. Yet another 
tenant of note was the “ Flanders mare ”— 
Anne of Cleves—who here lived a life of 
stolid contentment till she died in 1557. 

All traces of the house which had enter- 
tained so many noticeable people are gone. 
It stood where Oakley Crescent now stands, 
and the only vestiges of it are some old 
trees, a gate post, and some pieces of wall 
in the gardens behind Cheyne Walk. It 
was supplied with water from a conduit at 
Kensington, and the arched masonry which 
surrounded the pipes was found some years 
ago in Cook’s Ground, and was duly set 
down by local wiseacres as a subterranean 
passage from the Bishop of Winchester’s 
palace. Of the other great houses at Chelsea 
Mr. L’Estrange treats at length, touching 
on the old manor house, Sir Thomas More’s 
house (on the identification of which he 
throws little new light), Stanley House, 
Shrewsbury House, and Salisbury House. 
He omits to notice that there is an original 
plan of the last now among the Marquis 
of Salisbury’s muniments. Nor, in speaking 
of the probability of the Duke of Ormond 
having had a house here, does he seem to 
know there is still among the Marquis of 
Ormond’s papers a description of it, dated 
1679, by Evelyn. Evelyn, who seems to 
have acted as a valuer of it, says it is *‘ all 
wal’d in and planted with the choycest 
fruite that could be collected either from 
abroad or in England,” and refers to 
the orange trees, the billiard-table, and 
other advantages of the place with great 
unction. 

Sir Thomas More’s house at Chelsea, 
wherever it was—and the doubts as to its 
locality add, of course, to the interest taken 
in it—is the chief subject on which the 
Chelsea historian has to write. It was 
built about 1520, and in its garden were 
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the celebrated ‘‘ Jesus Tree,” or ‘‘ Tree of 
Troth,’’ to which heretics were said to have 
been tied and whipped by his orders, and 
the posts to which they were chained. Mr. 
L’Estrange reprints the old anecdotes about 
the Chancellor, but the only new one which 
has been unearthed for years has escaped 
him. It is that told in Manningham’s 
‘Diary,’ p. 38. More took an old debtor 
through his galleries, and eventually showed 
him the representation of a death’s head 
with the motto ‘‘Memento morieris,”’ 
and sarcastically explained to him that the 
meaning of that sentence was ‘‘ Memento 
mori ris’”—remember to pay More his 
money. 

It is an error to suppose, as the writer 
has done, that we have little proof there 
was any large house except the manor house 
in Chelsea before the reign of Henry VIIL., 
for on the Close Roll of 7 Richard II. is 
enrolled one of the earliest repairing leases 
we have ever seen, by which John de 
Shordich demised to one John Bacun the 
mansion once of William “atte water””— 
possibly the first existent reference to the 
now well-known Chelsea ‘“ waterside ’’—at 
Chelchithe, ‘‘ovec les gardins et toutes les 
maisons dedeinz le pale et ovec meism le 
pale—reservee au dit Johan de Shordich le 
soler oue le chymyne de la novele chambre 
illoeque la chambre de bas dessouz le dit 
soler.” The lessor covenants to put the 
walls, roofs, windows, locks, and keys into 
order, and the whole document would have 
been well worth a plece in Mr. L’Estrange’s 
book, in which, however, the visitor will 
find a fairly ample account of the numerous 
landmarks familiar to old inhabitants of 
Chelsea. Cheyne Walk, built about 1708, 
was so called from the then owners of the 
manor, which Charles, afterwards Lord, 
Cheyne bought with the money of his well- 
endowed wite, the daughter of the Duke 
of Newcastle, long exiled for his loyalty. 
Much was done by this lord to improve his 
garden, Winstanley, the ill-fated lighthouse 
builder, designing his fountains, and every- 
thing else being worked out with great 
magnificence. Gardening, in fact, seems 
always to have been a favourite taste with 
the residents, and in few suburbs can one 
find more fine old fruit and foliage trees. 
Lord Wharton’s house and park, of which 
the last remnants are now being devoured 
in the construction of Elm Park Gardens 
on the northern boundary of the parish, 
merited more notice than they have ob- 
tained; and when Mr. L’Estrange was 
speaking of Lord Robarte’s house he might 
have told how Lord Robarte once enter- 
tained the Duke of Monmouth there, with 
lamps and fireworks in honour of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. Though at p. 203 
the account of Lord Sandwich’s house at 
Chelsea, and of his secret amours there, 
follows the description of Lord Robarte’s 
mansion, there is no reason to suppose them 
identical. No derivation is suggested for 
‘‘ Paradise” Row, but antiquaries versed in 
such subjects may guess at a plausible one 
for what may have been once a quiet retreat 
sufficiently far from town to ensure privacy. 

Mr. L’Estrange says that Lord Middlesex 
sold Salisbury House to Charles I., who 
granted it to that ‘‘obsequious’’ courtier the 
Duke of Buckingham. ‘The epithet is pro- 
bably the only abusive one which has not 





hitherto been applied to Villiers, but it will 
strike most readers as being singularly in- 
appropriate. As to the “sale,” the writer pro- 
bably does not know that Lord Middlesex 
wrote with great bitterness, in 1626, that 
his house was being forced from him like 
Naboth’s vineyard. 

When Mr. L’Estrange reaches the smooth 
waters of printed history he is not only more 
correct, but more readable. His description 
of the curiously conceived Divinity College, 
which after so many vicissitudes fell away to 
nothing, is interesting, and so is his account 
of how on its ruins rose the noble Chelsea 
Hospital, with its grand oak panelled rooms, 
quaint corridors, and pleasant gardens. Old 
pensioners and all other residents in Chelsea, 
by the way, still call it the ‘‘ Chelsea Col- 
lege.” 

Of Sir Robert Walpole, whose house was 
hard by the Hospital, and of his citizen wife 
and her vulgar grotto, some amusing stories 
are told; and a strange side light is thrown 
on a country tradition when we read (vol. ii. 
p- 117) of Walpole’s sister marrying, and 
dictating to, Lord Townshend, and getting 
him fat places by her interest. Down in 
the country whence both the Townshends 
and Walpoles come, the ghost of Dorothy, 
Lady Townshend, has for many a genera- 
tion posed as the ‘‘Grey Lady of Rainham” 
an innocent girl who was forced into a 
marriage with the then lord of that place, 
and who, having broken her heart, haunts 
the scene of her splendid captivity—a very 
different story indeed. 











NOVELS OF THE }WEEK. 
Frozen, but not Dead. By A.B. B. W. (S. 

Tinsley & Co.) 
Lord Maskelyne’s Daughter. 

kenzie Kettle. (Weir.) 
Kings in Exile. By A. Daudet. Translated 

by E. Clavequin. (8. Tinsley & Co.) 
‘Frozen, put not Dean,’ describes the 
condition of the lovely May Frankley when 
she imagined her husband, the adorable 
Perey St. Clair, had transferred his affec- 
tions to Miss Juliet Horton, and that she 
was constrained to console herself by giving 
her hand to the noble and dashing Lord 
Brooks. The scene in which this little 
arrangement, with its preliminary of divorce, 
is explained to the astonished Percy from 
his wife’s own ‘‘rosebud mouth ” is inimit- 
ably farcical. Indeed, though nothing can 
be more destitute of humour than this gush- 
ing tale, the reader will occasionally enjoy 
a hearty laugh over its more pathetic 
passages. 

Miss Kettle’s love story of the northern 
border exhibits the same features as her 
previous works. Considerable appreciation 
of the forces of nature and some power of 
discriminating character distinguish her pre- 
sent work. It was, perhaps, unnecessary 
that Lord Maskelyne’s daughter should 
have been in bad health and nearly im- 
becile to point the contrast with a vigorous 
northern yeoman and the French pays- 
anne with whom he is happily married. 
But the character of Harry Forbes is well 
drawn, and the consideration shown by 
him and his lively spouse to one so in- 
ferior to them in moral and physical gifts 
serves to point a tale at the expense of the 
aristocracy. This is the true object of the 
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story, though it is adorned with quotation 
and apothegm which would indicate an- 
other purpose. The local colouring is but 
approximately true. 

Messrs. 8. Tinsley & Co. publish what may 
be called a conscientious translation of M. 
Daudet’s last work. As the book appealed 
so much to the vulgar passion for per- 
sonalities and to the almost equally vulgar 
appetite for hearing about great people, 
we cannot help feeling a certain satis- 
faction that the version is not better. 
It is, as has been said, conscientious, but 
wooden in the last degree, almost every 
sentence bearing the marks of its Gallic 
original upon it. Here and there, too, there 
are actual slips in the rendering, but these 
do not often occur. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series. —The Shake- 
speare Reader. Being Extracts from the 
Plays of Shakespeare, with Introductory Para- 
graphs and Notes, Grammatical, Historical, 
and Explanatory. By C. H. Wykes. (Blackie 
& Son.) 

ErrHEr the plays of Shakspeare should be edited 
complete, or, if it is necessary for special reasons 
to give mere fragments of them, these should be 
confined to choice passages, of sufficient inde- 
pendent value to deserve separate study, and be 
suitable for recitation. Neither of these alter- 
natives has been adopted by Mr. Wykes, who 
has collected short extracts from scenes of such 
plays as appeared to him suitable for young 
people, nearly all of them being the historical 
plays. The consequence is that not only are 
the readers presented with a brick or bit of a 
wall as a specimen of a house, but the houses 
themselves are not the best that Shakspeare 
built. Mr. Wykes confesses he has tampered 
with the text by expunging such expressions as 
he considered improper for ‘‘ the little ones” to 
read. His explanatory notes have the merit of 
practical utility so far as they go, but do not 
pretend to anything more than a simple expla- 
nation of hard words, phrases, and allusions. 


Blackie’s School Classics. —L’ Allegro and Il Pense- 
roso. By John Milton.—The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I. By Sir 
Walter Scott.—Marmion: a Tale of Flodden 
Field. Selections from Canto VI. By Sir 
Walter Scott.—Zhe Prophecy of Dante. 
Cantos I. If. By Lord Byron.—Lalla Rookh. 
Selections from Parts I. and II. of ‘ The Fire 
Worshippers.” By Thomas Moore.—The 
Pleasures of Hope. Abridgment of Part I. 
By Thomas Campbell. — The Merchant of 
Venice. Selections from Acts I. III. IV. 
By William Shakespeare. (Blackie & Son.) 

As will be seen from the titles, none of these 

seven threepenny numbers in paper covers, with 

the exception of the first, contains a complete 
work, and this, whatever be the cause, cannot 
but detract much from their value. Such frag- 
mentary publications neither do justice to 
the authors nor satisfy the readers. If the 
object of the series is to make young people 
acquainted with our best poets, at least one 
entire work of each should be given, either by 
enlarging the numbers or devoting more than 

a single one to the purpose. The manner in 

which the series is edited thus far leaves little 

to be desired, the notes being abundant and 
generally excellent. They supply the young 
reader with all the information necessary to 

a perfect understanding and just appreciation of 

the text, and incidentally communicate much 

useful philological and general knowledge. Occa- 
sionally they seem scarcely necessary, as when 
such words as ‘‘hum,” ‘ prate,” ‘‘dinted,” in 

Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ are explained ; and sometimes 

they are incorrect, as when “knight” is said 
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to be derived ‘‘from the verb to knit or 
attach.” The word standard is also erroneously 
referred to stand. We cannot think the best 
possible choice has been made in every case, 
either in point of intrinsic value or for the 
purpose of representing the author. At the 
same time there can be no doubt that entire 
poems, edited like these fragments, would form 
useful school-books. 


Outlines of Italian Literature. 
Croke. (Dublin, Ponsonby.) 


THE man who would boil down Ginguené and 
Tiraboschi, with an infusion of Hallam, into a 
readable ‘‘ Primer,” would do good service. 
Mr. Croke has made a praiseworthy attempt in 
this direction, but he fails in one important 
point. To a book of this kind absolute accu- 
racy is essential, and this he has not attained. 
To begin with, a dozen ‘‘ Errata” are a good 
many for a small book of 120 pages. They are 
mostly matters of spelling, and even so the list 
is not complete. There are, however, more 
serious errors. Brunetto Latini’s ‘Trésor’ and 
‘Tesoretto’ (p. 5) are quite distinct works, not 
two names for the same. Politian died com- 
paratively young, but he was more than 

7). Torricelli (p. 77) ought not to 


By J. O’B. 


twenty (p. 27). 
be mentioned without any reference to the 
barometer, nor in a list of Grossi’s works should 
‘Marco Visconti’ have been omitted. Lastly, 
a pathetic passage about Tasso “ pouring his 
tide of song along the ages for all men to 
wonder at, and his weary soul at length into 
the hands of his Maker,” is out of place in a 
dry summary of authors and their works. A 
good point in the book is its index. 


Shakespeare's Macbeth. —Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
With Notes, &e., by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
M.A. (Chambers. ) 

Pror. MEIKLEJOHN’s editions of ‘Macbeth’ and 
the ‘ Tempest ’ may be found useful for students 
for whom the Clarendon Press notes are thought 
too long and abundant. They consist of intro- 
duction, text, and notes. The work is fairly 
done ; but there is occasional need of revision 
and correction. Thus, in ‘ Macbeth,’ I. iii. 15, 
Mr. Meiklejohn reads, ‘‘ And the very orts they 
blow,” without a word of apology! Surely, if 
such a variation from the folios is adopted, some 
warning should be given. Again, Mr. Meikle- 
john interprets the well-known words of Mac- 
beth to the murderer, ‘‘’Tis better thee without 
than he within,” as meaning that it is ‘‘ better 
to have you at the door—even such a fellow as 
you—than to have him sitting at table.” The 
line has difficulties, but surely this is ignoring 
the context. ‘‘ Malkin,” according to the 
‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ is from Matilda, 
not from Mary. The difficulty of “ At which 
end o the beam should bow” (‘ Tempest,’ 
II. i. 130) is not discussed at all, Mr. Meiklejohn 
reading (it is Malone’s suggestion) “she ’d” for 
‘should ” without a hint that a liberty is being 
taken with the text. So in I. ii. 327, the altered 
punctuation of the folios, which in this case 
makes a quite different sense, is adopted in 
silence. In like manner the knot of “ pioned 
and twilled” is quietly cut by substituting 
Hanmer’s ‘‘ peonied and lilied.” These are not 
scholarly ways of proceeding. And, also, by so 
acting Mr. Meiklejohn loses an opportunity of 
helping what we may feel sure he, as a pro- 
fessor of education, has greatly at heart—the 
educational use of Shakspeare’s plays. To be 
thorough and deal with things at first hand is 
one of the best educational lessons that can be 
taught; and, secondly, the consideration of 
various readings is an excellent exercise for the 
taste and judgment. 


School Lectures on the Electra of Sophocles and 
Macbeth. By A. H. Gilkes. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

THERE is little doubt that boys are usually set to 

read their “‘first Greek play” at too early an age. 





The schoolmaster in his anxiety to teach th°™ 
to write iambics forgets how different the ancie™ 
drama is from the modern, and forces them to 
grope their way through a work of which they do 
not comprehend the drift. Mr. Gilkes has been 
bold enough to endeavour to induce sixth form 
boys at least to take some interest in the detested 
plays, and he has now printed the lectures in 
which he tried to explain the meaning of the 
‘Electra’ and also of ‘Macbeth.’ The lectures are 
very clear and ought to render the construction 
of a Greek play intelligible to any youth of aver- 
age intelligence ; but it would have been better, 
perhaps, to have supplied translations in verse 
from the ‘ Electra’ instead of the prose versions 
given. In analyzing ‘Macbeth’ Mr. Gilkes has 
had an easier task, and he has performed it well. 
We do not at all agree with his remarks on the 
character of Lady Macbeth, but what he says of 
Macbeth is good and true. In the preface to 
this useful little volume Mr. Gilkes takes a very 
despondent view of the condition of our public 
schools :—‘‘ Boys are entrusted to us that we may 
make them fit to do their duty in life ; and, in 
the first place, we teach them generally not to 
work, but to play; or at least we allow play to 
assume that position in their thoughts which 
properly belongs to work ; and secondly, their 
minds are filled at school with ideas which, if 
they are to be true men, they must unlearn...... 
Contented idleness, which means generally 
greater mischief also, takes the place of dili- 
gence. Iam well aware that it is not to be ex- 
pected that boys will ever be fond of work: I 
say only that it ought not to be made more 
distasteful to them by the conditions under 
which they live at a public school...... They are 
taught at school implicitly these two doctrines : 
firstly, that their advancement in life is their 
proper and sufficient aim; and secondly, that 
men are divided into castes, of which they 
belong to a high caste, and need only be scorn- 
ful towards all others. A belief in these doc- 
trines is easy and natural, and a master may 
find it useful as a motive power to which he may 
appeal. And yet the doctrines are not true, but 
most false.” 


First Principles of Modern History, 1815-1879. 
By T. 8. Taylor. (Relfe Brothers.) This useful 
little book will, we hope, be largely used. It 
is written as a school-book, though we cannot 
suppose that it will be of much service in that 
capacity, as the account of quite recent events 
can never be of value for educational pur- 
poses. But Mr. Taylor’s book supplies the 
want of a handbook to modern political ques- 
tions, and forms a sort of guide to reading the 
newspapers. It divides the period covered by 
the last sixty years into four heads—home 
politics, imperial politics, foreign politics, and 
social progress—and gives an account under 
each head of the most important occurrences. 
One great merit of Mr. Taylor is that he goes 
back to the beginning of every question,—for 
instance, in treating of the Poor Law he goes 
back to serfdom and the Black Death, and in 
this way makes his survey comprehensive and 
impartial. The book loses in consecutive com- 
pleteness and historical method by its division 
into sections. It does not give us much idea 
of the interaction of events, nor does it mark 
out the lines of England’s progress ; but what 
it loses in this it makes up in clearness, and if 
it cannot claim to be much of a history it be- 
comes all the better as a guide-book. Mr. Taylor’s 
views might, of course, be combated on many 
points, but he is, on the whole, temperate and 
impartial. He is not always accurate in his 
generai’ views of the past,—for instance, he 
regards Constantinople as the chief commercial 
city of Europe till her fall in 1453, when he 
thinks that her supremacy passed to Venice, 
from whom it was wrested by Spain after the 
discovery of America. Of course, Italy was the 
centre of European commerce long before 1453, 
and it was not the discovery of America, but of 





the passage round the Cape, that altered the 
course of the world’s commerce. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. Rew & Son, of Leith, send us The 
Mysteries of all Nations, by Mr. James Grant. 
This bulky volume of 640 is, as Mr. Grant 
tells us in his preface, ‘“‘the result of anti- 
quarian research and actual observation during 
a period of nearly forty years.” It is worthy on 
that account of being treated with a certain re- 
spect, and also on account of its author’s excel- 
lent intentions. But why he should have taken 
the trouble to print the notes which he has 
accumulated in two score years is not very 
apparent. His remarks about classical mytho- 
logy are sometimes amusing, such as: ‘‘ Vulcan, 
notwithstanding his noble descent, is obliged 
to follow the trade of a blacksmith...... Though 
Vulcan is unpleasant in the sight of others, 
Venus thinks him the most beautiful of all the 
divinities.”” But to typographical vagaries must 
partly be attributed the singularity of such a 
sentence as, ‘‘ When Neptune was made a bull, 
Minerva a house, and Vulcan a man, Momus 
was appointed to judge as to whom the greatest 
skill was manifested in creation”; also of such 
strange ejaculations as ‘“‘ Seo Sibera nos a malo,” 
and such references, fraught with peril to trust- 
ing imitators, as that to ‘‘the three moons 
Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld.” In writing about 
Druids it would have been more prudent to 
avoid such ‘fuller details” as Mr. Pratt’s 
opinion that ‘‘Balaam, the Eastern magician, 
was probably the Arch-Druid of the moun- 
tainous country in which he lived.” It would 
have been wiser also, in dealing with Hindu 
mythology, to refer to some less antiquated 
authority than that which makes the gods of 
India figure under such names as Vixnu and 
Bruma. But the work is not entirely a com- 
pilation. Here and there occur original re- 
marks, such as, ‘‘Shakspeare, the immortal 
English poet, born in the year 1564, has assisted 
in no small degree to spread the knowledge of 
superstition.” Or again, ‘‘One can imagine 
Adam and Eve, when wandering in perplexity 
and fear, after their first great sin, starting at 
the sight of a serpent—not being certain whether 
they beheld a reptile of flesh merely, or looked 
upon their old enemy that had betrayed them 
in their days of innocency.” 


To Mr. Harrison, of Pall Mall, we are in- 
debted for two excellent annuals, The Foreign 
Office List, compiled by Sir Edward Hertslet, 
and The Colonial Office List, edited by Mr. E. 
Fairfield. To the notices of the various colonies 
historical sketches are prefixed, which give 
to the latter handbook more interest than 
such books usually possess.—From the Field 
Office comes the useful Arygler’s Diary of 
J. E. B. C., an excellent work; and from 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., The Sports- 
mans Time Tables and Gwide to the Rivers, 
Lochs, dc., of Scotland, which Mr. Watson 
Lyall edits, and which has deservedly reached 
its eighth issue. It is full of information. 


Tur College of Preceptors send us their 
Calendar, which shows the prosperity of this 
useful institution. The volume is published by 
Messrs. C. F. Hodgson & Sons. 


WE have received from Messrs. Wyss, of 
Berne, a handsomely bound and printed album, 
containing a selection of poems written by forty- 
nine Swiss poets, Stinger aus Helvetiens Gauen, 
selected by Ernst Heller. It is to be regretted 
that the editor did net extend his number to 
fifty, and so admit Gottfried Keller, whose 
lyrics equal—and in some instances far surpass 
—those of the authors admitted into this collec- 
tion. Switzerland, though it has inspired much 
poetry, has produced little itself, and such as 
it has produced is of second-rate merit, as is 
further proved by this anthology. Strangely 
enough, too, the Swiss poets, as a rule, seem to 
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go far afield for their themes. Swiss poetry 
is neither very national nor very exalted in cha- 
racter, but as a gift-book this elegant-looking 
volume will doubtless serve its purpose. 


Mr. Buacxsurn’s Art in the Mountains and 
Dr. Molloy’s Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau 
are reprints of their impressions in 1870. They 
travel over the saree ground as Mr. MacColl’s 
book, the sixth edition of which has just reached 
us. We understand that the Burgomaster of 
Ober-Ammergau has written to Mr. MacColl to 
say that nobody has been authorized by him to 
act on behalf of the villagers in England or 
elsewhere, and that they have no sort of con- 
nexion with any tourist agents. Intending 
visitors should write direct to Ober-Ammergau 
for rooms and tickets. Several addresses are 
given in Mr. MacColl’s book, and the village 
commune has appointed a committee for the 
purpose. 


WE have on our table The Agamemnon of 
4ischylus, by F. A. Paley (Cambridge, Deighton), 
—Chaucer: Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, by 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn (Chambers),— Practical 
Chemistry, by W. A. Tilden(Longmans),—A Tem- 
perance Reading Book, by J. Ingram (National 
Temperance Publication Depdt),—The Functions 
of the Brain, by J. Althaus (Longmans),—Am- 
bulance Lectures, by L. A. Weatherly (Griffith & 
Farran),—Lapidarium Wallie, by J. O. West- 
wood (Oxford, The Cambrian Archeological 
Association),--The Victorian Year-Book for 
1878-9, by H. H. Hayter (Melbourne, J. Ferres), 
—Constitutional Liberty: Part I. Social Rights and 
Principles (Glasgow, Aird & Coghill),—Voices in 
Solitude, by R. Georgehill (S. Tinsley),—Flower 
Legends, by E. Cowen (Newman),—Pansher Alley 
(Bartlett),—Fisk (Bartlett), We are Seven, by 
C. Birley (Gardner),— Barbara Home, by W. S. 
Hayward (Maxwell),—A Sketch of the Life and 
Mission of St. Benedict (Hodges),—Path and 
Goal, by M. M. Kalisch (Longmans),—A Criti- 
cism of the Rev. Charles Voysey’s ‘ Fragments 
from Reimarus,’ by J. Sawyer (Bell),—Notes on 
the Enemy, by the Rev. H. Newton (Guest),— 
Helps to the Study of the Bible (Frowde),—The 
Conflicts of Christianity with Heathenism, by 
Dr. G. Uhlhorn (Low),—La Réunion des Eglises, 
by I. de Doellinger (Paris, G. Fischbacher),— 
Giovanni Passannante Benedetto Cairoli, by G. M. 
Campanella (Hutchings & Crowsley),—Peter der 
Eremite, by H. Hagenmeyer(Nutt),— Ephémérides 
Daces, ow Chronique, Vol. I., by C. Dapontes 
(Paris, Leroux),— Histoiredes Relationsdela Chine 
avec ’ Annam-viétnam, by G. Devéria (Triibner), 
—Forschungen zur Griechischen Geschichte, by Dr. 
G. Busolt (Low),—and Della Riforma Elettorale, 
by A. S. de Kiriaki (Rome, Di Forzani). Among 
New Editions we have The Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1879, by H. Brevitt (Grattan Mar- 
shall),—The Law of Joint-Stock Companies, by 
J. W. Smith (Wilson),—T. Macci Plavti Cap- 
tivi, edited by E. A. Sonnenschein (Sonnen- 
schein),—and The Art of Poetry of Horace, by 
the Rev. D. Bagot (Blackwood). Also the fol- 
lowing Pamphlets : Social Subjects, by F. Foster 
(Snow),—Spence’s Metal, by G. Cole (Trounce), 
—Amalie von Lasawlz, by H. Lecoultre (Riv- 
ingtons),—and National Finance, by the Right 
Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. (Wilson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theclogy. 
Blackwood’s (8. A.) Heavenly Arithmetic, Addresses, 2/ cl. Ip. 
Edersheim’s (A.) History of Judah and Israel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Heygate’s (Rev. W. E.) Visitation Manual, cr, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Meyer’s (H. A. W.) Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the New Testament, the Translation revised and edited 
by W. P. Dickson and W. Stewart, Part 1, 2nd Division, 
Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 10/6 each, cl. 
Pretyman’s (J. R.) Three Popular Lectures on Church Com- 
prehension and Christian Reunion, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
BStudent’s Commentary on the Holy Bible, founded on the 
Speaker's Commentary, abridged and edited by J. M. 
Fuller, Vol. 3, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


Fine Art. 
Great Artists; Michelangelo, by C. Clement, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 


Poetry. 
Myers's (E.) Defence of Rome, and other Poems, cr, 8yo. 5/cl. 





Music 


Smart’s (H.) Compositions for the Organ Analyzed by J. 

Broadhouse, cr, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Bohn’s Standard Library: Lives of the Most Eminent British 
Painters, by A. Cunningham, revised edition by Mrs. 
C. Heaton, Vol. 3; Plutarch’s Lives, translated by A. 
Stewart and G. Long, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 3/6 each, cl. 

Boinville (Rev. C. A. Chastel de), Memoir of, compiled from 
his Journal and his Letters by T. Constable, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Crosby Records: A Cavalier’s Note-Book, being Notes, Anec- 
dotes, and Observations of W. Blundell, Esq., edited by 
Rev. T. E. Gibson, sm. 4to. 14/ cl. 

Guizot’s (M.) History of France, Vol. 6, roy. 8vo. 24/ cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Irwin’s (H. C.) Garden of India, or Chapters on Oudh 

History and Affairs, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Philology. 

Jackson’s (Rev. B.) Second Steps to Greek Prose Composi- 

tion, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Science, 

Browne’s (J. H. B.) Water Supply, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, &c., in Western 
India, by an Ex-Commissioner, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Kingsley’s (N. W.) Treatise on Oral Deformity, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Mickle’s (W. G.) General Paralysis of the Insane, 8vo, 10/ cl. 

Natural History Rambles: Ponds and Ditches, by M. C. 
Cooke, 12mo. 2/6 cl.; In Search of Minerals, by D. T. 
Ansted, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Parker’s(R. W.) Tracheotomy in Laryngeal Diphtheria, 6/ cl. 

Thomson’s (G.) Evolution and Involution, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


General Literature. 

Allen’s (P.) Like to a Double Cherry, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Appleton’s (G. W.) Jack Allyn’s Friends, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Bayley’s (Sir E.) Deep unto Deep, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Black’s (C. J.) Proselytes of Ishmael, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Blackmore’s (R. D.) Mary Anerley, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Braddon’s (Miss) The Cloven Foot, cheap ed. 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Campbell’s (J. F.) Time Scales, 3 sheets, 2/6 each; letter- 

press, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
Cartmell’s (M. R.) The Mistress of Coon Hall, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Davy’s (Mrs. H.) Under the Rose, a Prose Idyl, er. 8vo. 7/6 
Grant’s (J.) The Mysteries of all Nations, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Hadden’s (Rev. R. H.) An East-End Chronicle, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Hope’s (A. R.) Seven Stories about Old Folks and Young 

Ones, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Ivey’s (Lieut.-Col. G. J.) Clubs of the World, 1880, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
James’s (H.) Roderick Hudson, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Johnson's (D.) Political Comedy of Europe, 12mo. 5/ swd. 
Kettle’s (R. M.) Fabian’s Tower, cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Leathes’s (E.) The Actor’s Wife, 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 31/6 cl. 
Matthews’s (C. 8.) Corestone Rectory, a Tale, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Modern Domestic Cookery, by Jenny Wren, imp. lémo. 4/ cl. 
Ormerod’s (E. A.) The Cobham Journals, imp. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Palmer’s (Rev. A. H. H.) My Message in Switzerland, 4/6 cl. 
Sargent’s (G. E.) The Young Cumbrian, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Sigma, a Novel, by ‘‘ Ouida,” cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Smith’s(A.) Essays, Philosophical and Literary, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Smith’s (W. E.) Recent Depression in Trade, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Souvenir of Old England, by an Anglo-American, 3/6 cl. 
Spencer’s (C.) Bicycle Road Book, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 








NOTES FROM OXFORD. 
May, 1880. 

We, no less than the politicians, have our 
Greek question, and with us as with them it is 
a question of growing importance. _ Accurately 
stated, the problem we are called upon to solve 
is the possibility of constructing a satisfactory 
scheme of liberal education without insisting 
upon a special branch of study which a long 
tradition has taught many of us to regard as an 
essential element in any educational curriculum 
worthy the name of liberal. But unfortunately 
this was not the form in which the problem was 
presented for discussion here. The class of 
students who suffered most obviously and 
palpably from the rigorous requirement of a 
minimum knowledge of Greek were those who 
studied natural science, and there was a very 
general readiness to grant them a relief which 
was felt to be sorely needed. In quite another 
quarter a feeling gained ground that, if Greek 
was to be retained as necessary for the great 
majority of our students, it might be prudent, 
in view of a hostile or indifferent public opinion, 
to throw it overboard so far as a small and 
easily distinguishable class was concerned. Two 
objects would thus be secured: an undeniable 
grievance would be removed, and, at the same 
time, the small class who were relieved might 
be distinguished by a special mark ; and the Arts 
degree might be saved from the indignity of 
being conferred upon men who could not even 
misconstrue Xenophon with the help of Bohn’s 
translation. The result was the ill-fated pro- 
posal to create a new degree in natural science. 
I need not enter here into the melancholy history 
of that unfortunate scheme ; but it is important 
that the real meaning of its rejection on Tues- 
day, April 27th, by a decisive majority should 
be clearly understood. It was a victory not 





for the comparatively small minority who wish 
to retain Greek at all hazards, but for those 
who, while anxious to modify the strictness of 
our classical curriculum, strongly disapproved 
of the particular mode of doing so involved in 
the creation of a new degree; and their ob- 
jections to this proposal were undoubtedly 
strengthened by the appearance, shortly before 
the debate came on, of the Report drawn up by 
the Syndicate which had been appointed at 
Cambridge to consider this very question, and 
which recommended the removal of Greek from 
the list of necessary subjects for candidates for: 
honours in the Previous Examination, but never 
even hinted at the advisability of creating an 
additional degree. The result, then, of the 
rejection of the Natural Science statute is to 
clear the way for some better scheme, and the 
preparation of this will no doubt be commenced 
before very long, and in concert probably with 
Cambridge. For the present it is no small gain 
to have staved off that inadequate and premature 
settlement of a large question with which we 
were threatened. 

The new Lord Chancellor does not, it is said, 
intend to relinquish his position as Chairman of 
the University Commission, and we may assume 
that the Commissioners will go on as before, 
though possibly at an even slower rate of pro- 
gress. It would not be surprising, however, if 
the attention of the new House of Commons. 
were to be called to one or two features in their 
scheme, so far as it is known. It is difficult to 
understand on what principle the Commissioners 
have with one hand sanctioned the theory that 
a college should ,be self-sufficient educationally, 
by allowing the creation of a complete educa- 
tional machinery within its walls, and with the 
other implicitly rejected it, by the establishment 
of University Readers to supplement the defi- 
ciencies of collegiate teaching. If colleges are 
to be allowed to devote their revenues to per- 
fecting their own educational apparatus, what 
is the use of a university staff to fill a gap which 
ex hypothesi will not exist? If the University 
Readers were intended for the encouragement 
of branches and methods of study lying outside 
our regular curriculum, they would, of course, 
still have a distinct sphere ; but the conditions 
under which they are to be appointed seem to 
indicate that this is not the intention of their 
creators. This being so, our present waste of 
power will only be greater than ever. Not only 
will there be an unnecessary multiplication of 
college teachers, but there will be in addition to 
them a new body of teachers differing from them 
in little more than the name. Either, then, the 
Readers must be utilized for the encouragement 
of study, or their existence must be justified by 
refusing to allow to each college, or indeed to 
any, a self-sufficient educational staff. 

Another point, and one which will excite a 
more general interest, is the extent to which the 
Commissioners have suffered or encouraged the 
retention of clerical restrictions. Though in 
many colleges but few traces of them remain, in 
others there seems reason to fear that, unless a 
vigorous protest is made, they may still con- 
tinue to exist to a dangerous extent. Fortu- 
nately, however, the opposition to them is likely 
to be strong, general, and outspoken, and will 
probably also be effective. 

Mr. Bywater’s resignation of his post as one 
of the sub-librarians in the Bodleian Library is. 
the subject of very general regret. It will, how- 
ever, have produced one good result if it should 
awaken in the authorities connected with that 
institution, and, I may add, in the University 
Commissioners also, a keener appreciation of 
the pressing need which there is for enlarging 
and reorganizing its staff, as well as of augment- 
ing its revenues. 

The Bampton Lectures this year have de- 
servedly attracted more attention than usual. 
The lecturer, the Rev. E. Hatch, took for his 
subject the early organization of the Christian 
churches, a subject which had necessarily many 
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points of contact with the Hibbert Lectures 
delivered by M. Renan in London. In especial 
Mr. Hatch traced with singular clearness and 
ability the gradual steps by which, first of all, 
the collegiate government of the primitive 
Christian associations was gradually superseded 
by a more monarchical system as episcopacy 
developed itself, and, secondly, the line of de- 
marcation was drawn between clergy and laity. 
Of M. Renan’s brief visit it is enough to say 
that it appeared to give him as much pleasure 
as it did his hosts. The proposal for giving him 
an honorary degree would no doubt, had it 
been persisted in, have led to an undesirable 
fight in Convocation ; but the fact that it was 
made and that it received considerable support 
may serve to acquit the University of the dis- 
courtesy of ignoring altogether the presence 
among us of so distinguished a scholar. 

Orientalists are making a formidable assault 
on that belief in the spontaneous growth and 
homogeneous character of Greek civilization in 
which most of the present generation have been 
brought up. Much has already been successfully 
claimed for the ubiquitous Phcenician traders, 
but, in a recent lecture, Mr. Sayce has brought 
forward a new aspirant to the honour of influ- 
encing the primitive culture of the Greeks in the 
person of the Hittites, a people once dominant 
in Asia Minor, and with whom he connects the 
Oriental yet non-Phoenician elements noticeable 
in early Greek art. The theory is novel and in- 
teresting, but its verification must be the work 
of Orientalists. That such relics as the lions of 
Mycenz have an Eastern look about them most 
Greek scholars are ready to allow; for a settle- 
ment of the further questions, from what quarter 
of the East the influence came, and by the name 
of what Eastern people it should be called, we 
must look to experts in Oriental studies, and 
not least to a more thorough investigation of 
Asia Minor than has yet been made. 








SALES. 


THE sale of the library collected by Richard 
Bull, the friend of Horace Walpole, by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday last, produced 4,071I. 
18s. 6d. for 889 lots. A copy of Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting and Engraving, inlaid, in 
14 vols., imperial folio, and tastefully illustrated 
with drawings and engravings, sold for 1,800. 
Walpole’s Description of Strawberry Hill, inlaid, 
in one volume, royal folio, and illustrated with 
drawings and engravings, brought 110/.; Boy- 
dell’s Shakespeare, in 18 vols., folio, illustrated 
with portraits of actors and character prints, 
521. 10s.; Sandford’s Genealogical History, on 
large paper, 461. ; a collection of Vertue’s 
engravings, 38/.; Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, 
14/, 5s.; a collection of 95 portraits, drawn by 
R. White, Sir J. Thornhill, G. Vertue, and 
Richardson, 1351. ; Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
Life, printed at Strawberry Hill, 11. 10s. ; 
Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors, 2 vols., Lord Orford’s own copy, with 
his autograph additions, 27/.; Walpole’s Hiero- 
glyphic Tales, of which only six copies were 
printed, with author’s autograph note directing 
it “to be delivered on my death to Richard Bull,” 
91.; Museum Florentinum, 10 vols., 201. ; 
Morant’s Essex, 2 vols., large paper, 231. 10s. ; 
Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols., 30I. 10s. ; 
Kip’s Views, 5 vols., 34/. 10s.; Houghton 
Gallery, 2 vols., 13/. 15s.; Holinshed’s Chro- 
nicles, 3 vols., 23/.; Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, 5 vols., 61l.; Goldsmith’s Roman 
History, inlaid, in 11 vols., royal folio, and 
illustrated, 73/.; Lysons’s Environs of London, 
11 vols., illustrated with drawings and engrav- 
ings, 71l.; a series of drawings and engravings 
of costumes, in 7 cases, 251l. ; Caxton’s Chro- 
nicles of England, imperfect, 1161.; Bonnart’s 
Costume of France, imperfect, 25/.; Ashmole’s 
Order of the Garter, large paper, 19. 10s. ; 
Robertson’s Works, 12 vols., illustrated, 801. 





The sale of the Maidment Library was com- 
menced, as we mentioned last week, on Tuesday, 
April 27th, by Messrs. Chapman & Son, of 
Edinburgh. It extends over fifteen working 
days, comprising 5,059 lots, and is described in 
the catalogue as ‘‘the most interesting, while it 
is one of the most extensive which has been 
sold in Scotland.” The majority of the books 
are antiquarian, many being entirely Scottish, 
there also being numerous ‘‘ collections” on 
various persons and subjects, and a large library 
of dramatic works, the sale of which will 
occupy two days, viz., May 13th and 14th. 
The prices realized as yet are, on the whole, 
highly satisfactory. We append a few of the 
highest. Boccaccio’s Decameron, 171.; a com- 
plete set of the works printed for the Abbots- 
ford Club, 48/.; Account of the West Port 
Murders, 17/.; a rare and interesting collec- 
tion of pamphlets, tracts, poems, caricatures, 
and publications relative to Queen Caroline, 
201.; Cervantes’s Don Quixote, 281. ; Collier’s 
Illustrations of Early English Popular Litera- 
ture, 141. 14s.; Collier’s Illustrations of Old 
English Literature, 14/. 3s. 6d.; Knoxe’s Ap- 
pellation from the Cruell and Unjust Sentence 
pronounced against him by the false Bishops 
and Clergie of Scotland, 13/.; a series of por- 
traits and caricature etchings by Kay, 45l.; a 
series of portraits and caricature etchings by 
Kay, 18I.; Laing’s Select Remains of the Ancient 
Popular Poetry of Scotland, 14/. 5s.; Holland’s 
Herwologia Anglica, 21l. ; a large collection of 
Jacobite documents, letters, portraits, c., 
original copy of ‘Johnnie Cope,’ with music, 
original letters, including one in the hand- 
writing of Lord Lovat to ‘‘ Dear Lochiel,” 
dated September, 1745, 70. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Ir you positively desire that I should relate 
or explain to you the latest freak of Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, I am ready to sacrifice myself ; 
but, to speak frankly, I prefer to talk to you 
about other matters. It is no longer a matter 
of gossip in Paris. The too wayward actress, 
who nevertheless years ago reached the age of 
discretion, imagined she would upset not the 
Comédie Frangaise only, but also France, by 
deserting the scene of her triumphs. The success 
of Mdlle. Barthet, or Bartet, in ‘Ruy Blas’ has 
seriously disconcerted her, and it may be that 
in the réle of L’Aventuritre Mdlle. Croizette 
will give her in a few days a second lesson. 
The proverb which declares that ‘Il n’y a pas 
d’hommes nécessaires ” is quite as applicable to 
women, and we are finding this out. To con- 
clude, the English public is already acquainted 
with the capricious humour of this fascinating 
actress, and who knows that she may not have 
in store for you some new surprises in the 
coming season / 

Another woman attracts at this moment the 
fickle attention of the Parisians. This is Mdlle. 
Hubertine Auclert, a young person of twenty- 
six years of age, fairly nice-looking, by no 
means a fool, very piquant in manner, and as 
noisy as if she carried twenty bells hung round 
her neck. After having taken the chair at 
labour congresses, she claims officially her enrol- 
ment on the register of voters, and refuses mean- 
while, like John Hampden, to pay her little 
taxes, and catechizes the newly married couples 
at the Mairies of Paris in the name of the Foi 
Civile. The Prefect of the Seine, M. Hérold, has 
criticized her demands with more humour than 
one is in the habit of expecting from official 
documents. He admits that lovely woman 
may claim enrolment not only on the list of 
voters, but also on the recruiting lists, in the 
certainty of losing her suit. On the other hand, 
he will not allow the twenty Mairies of Paris to 
be turned into as many political clubs. You 
will, I fancy, agree with me that M. Hérold is 
in the right. 

Our Exhibition of the Fine Arts, and also of 





the ugly arts, opened on Saturday. I leave to 
your special correspondent the pleasure of telling 
you all the ill he thinks of it. It is difficult to 
realize the long-suffering and the feebleness of 
the jury which permitted 7,300 works to enter 
the Palais de l’Industrie. If you were to see 
what they have taken in, you would ask in 
horror what they can have rejected. I was one 
of the jury—I am on it still ; but, alas! I belon 
to a minute minority which regrets the secel 
exhibitions really worthy of the name of the 
Salon. After an experience of two years, I am. 
convinced that a tribunal composed of artists 
will never have the courage needed to put aside 
bad pictures without mercy. The worse the 
work, the more unfortunate the painter. It is 
felt that he must have great difficulty in gaining 
a livelihood. How can you expect a brother 
artist, and, what is more, one chosen by his 
vote (for the good painters are elected members 
of the jury by the bad), to take the bread out of 
his mouth? One might refuse the picture, one 
dare not refuse the man, and the end is an 
inundation. The public, unacquainted with the 
causes and seeing only the effects, is dissatisfied, 
and the press is unanimous in its protests 
against this rising tide—this terrible accumula- 
tion of daubs. I believe that the Government 
will be forced to take the matter up. The evil 
is patent ; a remedy is being sought for. Qui vivra 
verra. 

While M. Turquet, the under-secretary, is 
struggling with the difficulties of the situation, 
the minister, M. Jules Ferry, is preparing to 
reorganize our schemes of secondary education. 
So far as I could see in England you are not less 
divided in opinion than we about the methods 
of instruction. In my youth—I am speaking of 
a distant time—the University used to dose us 
with Latin and Greek, and used to teach us. 
hardly a scrap of anything else. We had to 
write Latin themes, Latin verses, Greek themes, 
and other exercises of intellectual gymnastics, 
but we learned no history, no geography, next 
to no mathematics, no physics. All this served 
no other end than to turn out an accomplished 
scholar. Actual life has taught us the necessity 
of science and the advantage of modern lan- 
guages. As we grew older we discovered the 
enormous gaps in our education. What a 
humiliation it was for us when we had to con- 
fess to ourselves that we were great ignoramuses 
varnished with a little ancient lacquer! How 
we regretted the time wasted in laborious and 
useless exercises! Almost all my college con- 
temporaries have been forced to say the same 
thing. My sons employ their youth more pro- 
fitably. They learn to read Latin and Greek, 
but they only write French, English, and, if 
possible, German; and I shall take care to 
teach them at least the rudiments of the sciences 
of which it is no longer permissible to be ignorant. 
These regrets and these resolutions are the prin- 
ciples of a reform of which M. Jules Simon 
dreamed and M. Jules Ferry is perhaps on the 
point of carrying out. I say perhaps because 
the minister has subordinated the execution of 
his plans to the good pleasure of a Conseil 
Supérieur, of which the election terminates to- 
day. The learned societies, the great State 
schools, the Faculties of the Lycées, the col- 
leges, will have the honour of assisting through 
their elected representatives in the work of the 
minister. But this Council at the moment of 
writing resembles somewhat the sabre which M. 
Prudhomme swore to employ ‘‘to defend our 
institutions, and, if necd be, to combat them.” 
I hope that the men chosen by the University 
will break courageously with routine. 

Perhaps M. Ferry is not over-popular across 
the Channel. The fierce attacks which have 
been launched in your journals and magazines 
against Article 7 prove that the native country of 
Guy Fawkes bears no grudge against the Jesuits. 
That is why I make a point of mentioning to 
the readers of the Athenewn a volume of 
666 pp., dedicated to M. Freppel, the Bishop 
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of Angers, by M. Paul Bert, Deputy for the 
Yonne and Professor in the Faculty of Sciences. 
Its title is ‘La Morale des Jésuites,’ and it is 
almost entirely the work of a Jesuit, a professor 
at the Roman College, the learned Pere Gury. 

Victor Hugo, since the magnificent apotheosis 
at the Hétel Continental which has ushered him 
into glory, shows a certain coquetry in proving 
himself more alive than ever. While he was 
teaching the réle of Marie de Neubourg to Mdlle. 
Barthet, while MM. Hetzel and Quantin were 
publishing the second of the forty volumes of 
the édition définitive of his works, the old master 
was publishing through Calmann Lévy an elo- 
quent poem entitled ‘ Religion and Religions.’ 
The title supplies in three words a réswmé of the 
book. Victor Hugo is the superb and disdainful 
enemy of all mythologies, but he remains a sin- 
cere deist and ardent spiritualist. God and the 
Soul fill the vast and splendid universe from 
which he has driven idols and priests and their 
worshippers. The form of this poem is large, 
étoffée, a little jlottante at times, but flottante 
like a purple velarium over the quadruple colon- 
nade of a colosseum. 

Let us return to prose, which does not always 
involve a descent. The first seven volumes of 
the speeches of M. Thiers have been published 
by Calmann Lévy. It is truly a stream of ideas, 
reasons, arguments, on which the politicians of 
all countries, statesmen, orators, writers, can 
draw for a hundred years without exhausting 
it. The widow of the great patriot reopened 
some little time ago, or at least half opened, the 
door of the Hétel Saint George. She gave there 
afew days ago a quiet dinner to seven persons 
in all, together with the two ladies of the house: 
M. Mignet, M. Barthélémy Saint - Hilaire, M. 
Victor Lefranc, M. Albert Gigot, M. Bonnat, 
the painter, M. Merci¢, the sculptor, and your 
humble correspondent. 

One of the best friends of this sad but lovable 
and good household, M. Paul de Rémusat, has 
printed with pious care the memoirs of his 
grandmother. What brains the good women 
of the time of the First Empire had! How 
clearly they saw and how well they talked! We 
have in these three volumes a Bonaparte intime 
hitherto unknown te history. Gradually light 
is gathering about this great and singular man, 
of whom party spirit has made at one moment 
a god, at another an ogre. 
officer, M. Th. Jung, has found in official pigeon- 
holes a whole world of unpublished documents. 
He has put them together, and commented on 
them in an excellent work, of which the first 
two volumes have appeared, under the title of 
“Bonaparte et son Temps, 1769-1799.’ I recom- 
mend the friends of the fourth French dynasty 
and its enemies also to read this book. 

In concluding, I observe that, without my 
perceiving it, politics have crept into these notes 
on literature. I cannot help it. We live in an 
age when literature and politics are intertwined 
like the serpents of the caduceus. At the 
moment when Mr. Gladstone, historian, Hellenist, 
moralist, and a bit of a theologian too, takes 
the place of an ingenious and brilliant writer 
whose last romance has not succeeded, a writer 
for the Débats, a journalist of the first class, is 
going to represent France at the embassy at 
Albert Gate. The life of M. Guizot, like that 
of M. Thiers, was a perpetual come and go be- 
tween politics and literature. We imagine in 
France, with some show of reason, that the 
writer raised to power carries with him large 
ideas and a sort of spirit of international cor- 
diality, and it is, therefore, reasonable that we 
should welcome the literary members of your 
new administration. Epmonp Axovt. 








Diterary Gossip. 


Pror. Davip Masson is engaged on a new 
edition of the first volume of his ‘Life of 


Milton.’ 


A literary staff 





WE are glad to announce that the creditors 
of the publishing firms of Virtue & Co. and 
Daldy, Isbister & Co. whose claims amount 
to 100/. and under have been paid in full, 
and that the other creditors will receive a 
substantial return immediately and the re- 
mainder of their claims at an early date. 
This is highly satisfactory, and proves that 
the suspension of payment in the case of 
both firms was due to temporary and ex- 
ceptional causes. 

Tue Rev. William Collings Lukis, F.S.A., 
is engaged in editing for the Surtees Society 
a volume of the archeological and other 
correspondence of various savants of the 
early part of the last century. Many inte- 
resting particulars gleaned from hitherto 
unpublished letters will be brought to light 
by the able compiler, who arranges his 
materials under the following heads, viz., 1. 
Prehistoric remains; 2. Roman antiquities, 
military and domestic; 3. Saxon antiquities, 
military and domestic; 4. Ecclesiastical ; 5. 
Miscellaneous. Among the letters unearthed 
is a correspondence between Dr. Stukeley 
and T. Barker of Lyndon on various sub- 
jects, such as the comet of 1681-2, Halley’s 
celebrated comet, and the alteration of 
colours in some of the fixed stars. 

Messrs. Fretp & Tver will immediately 
issue a little volume entitled ‘Journals and 
Journalism, with a Guide for Literary 
Beginners.’ Besides chapters headed 
‘‘ Literary Amateurs,” ‘Introductions to 
Editors,”’ ‘‘ Returned with Thanks,” ‘‘ How 
to Begin,” ‘“£. s. d.,” ‘The Literary 
Career: the Fair and the Seamy Side,” ‘In 
an Editor’s Chair,’ and “Literary Copy- 
right,” the book contains a list of all period- 
ical publications of general interest, with 
the addresses of their offices and some ac- 
count of their history and scope. A printed 
table indicating the professional method of 
correcting proofs for the press is given, 
together with a number of technical direc- 
tions useful to literary beginners, under 
the heading of ‘“‘ Ten Commandments, with 
Reasons and Remarks.’ The volume, which 
is studded with the autographs of literati, 
is written by a practical journalist under the 
nom de plume of John Oldcastle. 

Amone his fac-simile reprints Mr. Elliot 
Stock, of Paternoster Row, is about to pub- 
lish Dame Juliana Berners’s ‘Treatyse of 
Fysshynge with an Angle.’ The Rev. M. G. 
Watkins is to contribute the preface. 

Tue library of books connected with 
music, literature, and the drama, which 
Mr. Gruneisen collected during his lifelong 
labours on the daily and weekly press, will 
be sold by auction before long. 

Tne article in the new number of the 
Quarterly on ‘The English Flower Garden’ 
is by the author of ‘A Year in a Lancashire 
Garden.’ 

Tue articles on food and feeding which 
Sir Henry Thompson has contributed recently 
to the Wineteenth Century are to be reprinted, 
with additions and corrections, by Messrs. 
Warne in their series of ‘‘ Handy Manuals.” 

THREE considerable fragments, containing 
further portions of the inscription, have 
just been reunited to the Hamathite in- 
scribed stone in the Oriental Gallery of 
Antiquities in the British Museum, of which 
we gave a notice in the Atheneum, No. 2705, 
August 30th, 1879, p. 273. 





A New Jersey newspaper, dated the 16th 
of April, named the Camden Daily Post, 
contains a new poem by Walt Whitman, 
entitled ‘A Riddle Song.’ The newspaper 
also furnishes a report of a lecture, ‘ The 
Death of Abraham Lincoln,’ delivered by 
Mr. Whitman in Philadelphia on the 15th 
of April: ‘‘He reads from notes, sitting in 
a chair, and without any of the conventional 
tricks of public speakers.” 

In the forthcoming volume of the ‘ Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica,’ which goes from “‘Go” 
to “ Hi,” Greek History will be treated by 
Prof. Jebb, Mr. Tozer, and Dr. Donaldson, 
while Dr. Donaldson and Prof. Jebb will 
treat of Greek Literature. Mr. James 
Gairdner writes on Lady Jane Grey; the 
Rector of Lincoln College on Grotius; Dr. 
W. Smith on Grote; Mr. Henry Reeve on 
Guizot; Prof. 8. R. Gardiner on Hampden; 
Dr. Freeman on Harold; Dr. Hueffer on 
Haydn; Mr. W. M. Rossetti on Haydon; 
Mr. Garnett on Hazlitt; Mr. Prothero on 
Henry I.-VI.; and Canon Rawlinson on 
Herodotus. Other noticeable articles are 
Guild, by Miss Toulmin Smith; Harp, by 
Mr. Hipkins; Hercules, by Mr. Fennell; 
and Hieroglyphics, by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 
Among geographical articles are Grisons, 
by Mr. D. W. Freshfield; Herat, by Sir 
H. Rawlinson; Himalaya, by General R. 
Strachey; and Hindu Kush, by Col. Yule. 
Among scientific articles are Gunmaking, by 
Col. Maitland; Hammer, by Prof. Shelley; 
Harbours, by Mr. Stevenson; Harmonic 
Analysis, by the late Prof. Clerk Maxwell ; 
and Heat, by Sir W. Thomson. As we have 
already announced, Prof. Robertson Smith 
will contribute sundry theological articles. 

Mr. Saunpers has a new novel nearly 
ready, ‘The Two Dreamers,’ which Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall are about to publish. 

Tue Committee of the Guildhall Library 
at their meeting on Monday settled that, 
on and after the 5th of June, the library, 
reading room, and museum should remain 
open on Saturdays until the same hour as 
on other days, viz., till 9 p.a. 

Last Monday the usual epigrams were 
recited before the Electors at Westminster 
School. The tone of many of them was 
insubordinate, for they were directly opposed 
to the expressed opinion of the Head Master, 
who used to be a strong advocate for the 
removal of the school. Marshal MacMahon’s 
boast, ‘‘J’y suis, j’y reste,” was introduced 
to express the determination of the boys to 
cling to their present site. The application 
of the phrase was in many ways unfortunate, 
for since the Marshal’s resignation France 
has prospered more than before. The Govern- 
ing Body have determined fully to discuss 
the question of removal before they take 
the irrevocable step of: converting the 
Dormitory and boarding-houses into the 
lecture-rooms which will be a necessity if 
Westminster is to be converted into a London 
day-school. 

Mr. WEstwoop is preparing a new edition, 
with additions to the present date, of his 
‘Bibliotheca Piscatoria,’ which has been 
long out of print. He will be glad to 
receive particulars of local and privately 
printed publications. Mr. Satchell will be 
the publisher. 

M. Leororp Detistx, Director of the 
National Library in Paris, announced at 
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the last meeting of the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres that Lord Ash- 
burnham is going to restore to the library 
of Lyons the part of the MS. containing the 
Itala of the Pentateuch, detached by Libri 
and sold to the late Lord Ashburnham. 

Tue second volume of the ‘ Recueil des 
Chartes de Abbaye de Cluny,’ which ex- 
tends from 955 to 986, is to appear very 
soon. Funds have been voted, says the Revue 
Critique, for the publication of two more 
volumes, which will bring the work down to 
1200. 

Tue Marquis de Vogii¢é, who possesses all 
the papers of Villars, is going to publish 
a new edition of the memoirs of the victor 
of Denain, and also two volumes of selected 
letters. 








SCIENCE 


oa 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Masor J. Brppurrx, who has for some few 
years past been our Resident at Gilghit, on the 
north-west confines of Kashmir, is about to bring 
out a book on the customs, the languages, and 
folk-lore of the Dards and adjacent tribes of that 
district. The place is a very out-of-the-way 
one, remote alike from British India proper and 
from the scene of our Afghan operations, and, 
excepting the hasty researches of Dr. Leitner 
and the few particulars to be gleaned from the 
writings of the late Mr. Hayward aad Mr. F. 
Drew, we know next to nothing of the interest- 
ing nationality here found, without doubt a 
survival of the old Aryans who once peopled 
this quarter of Asia. Major Biddulph’s oppor- 
tunities and energy should make his book very 
interesting. 

The most important of the geographical results 
of the Afghan campaign, or rather campaigns, 
has just reached England, in the shape of an 
excellent map of the seat of war in Northern 
Afghanistan, on the same scale as the Indian 
Atlas, i.e., four miles to the inch, and em- 
bracing the country from the Bamian Pass to 
Peshawar, and from Khost to the Hindu Kush. 
The chief merit of this map is that it contains 
the latest surveys executed by officers attached 
to the two northern columns, viz., by Major 
H. C. B. Tanner, Capts. C. Strahan and T. 
Holdich, R.E., the late Capt. E. W. Samuells, 
Capts. R. G. Woodthorpe and E. P. Leach, R.E., 
Capt. W. G. Martin, and Messrs. G. B. Scott, 
M. T. Ogle, W. W. M‘Nair, and T. E. Claudius. 
A considerable portion of the region north of the 
Sufed Koh range, including the countries of the 
Afridis and Shinwaris and the districts up to 
the Shiah Koh range, is here presented, while 
south of the same great range there are many 
tributary valleys of the Kuram river which 
have been mapped out for the first time, such 
as Khost, Karamdarrah, and others. The 
general efiect of the map will be to convey a far 
more accurate and realistic picture of the region 
where our troops have been engaged for the last 
year and a half than many of the wild and 
fanciful productions imposed on the British 
public. We understand that the compilation of 
the map is the work of Mr. J. O. N. James, of 
the Surveyor-General of India Office, and that it 
has been produced under the superintendence 
of Major-General J. T. Walker, C.B., F.R.S., 
Surveyor-General of India. A continuation map, 
on the same scale, has also just been published, 
showing the route from Kelat-i-Ghilzai to 
Ghazni. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society will be held on Monday, the 
31st inst., at two o’clock p.m. Lord Northbrook, 
President, will take the chair. During the meet- 
ing the Royal (Patron’s) Medal will be presented 
to Lieut. A. Louis Palander. The Founder’s 





Medal will be awarded to Mr. Ernest Giles, and 
a presentation gold watch will be awarded to 
Bishop Crowther. 

Signor Piaggia has by this time left Khartum 
for Kafa, in the hope of obtaining information of 
the fate of his countrymen Cecchi and Chiarini, 
of whom nothing has been heard since February, 
1879. 

Fathers Lourdel and Livinhac write hopefully 
from Uganda as regards the prospects of their 
mission. The English missionaries, whom they 
found established at Mtesa’s Court, endeavoured 
to persuade the king not to receive them. The 
king, however, insisted upon having their reli- 
gious opinions explained to him. After a while 
he neglected his Protestant instructors, and only 
listened to their Jesuit rivals. Arab traders, it 
is said, had poisoned his mind against the 
Englishmen, whose presence would ultimately 
lead to an annexation of his territory. The 
Jesuit fathers acknowledge the kindness which 
they received from the members of the Protes- 
tant mission, but we fail to gather from their 
letters whether they did anything to disabuse 
the king’s mind. On the contrary, it would 
appear that they took advantage of the existing 
distrust to further their own ends. 

Count Szechenyi and his companions, Lieut. 
Kreitner and Dr. Leczy, whom Mr. Easton met 
at Si-nang, have succeeded in reaching Rangoon, 
where they arrived on the 12th of March. They 
were denied admission to Lhassa, but were able 
to explore the upper basin of the Irawadi, which 
rises much further to the north than shown on 
existing maps, and for a considerable part of its 
course runs parallel with the Brahmaputra. 

We have before us a Parliamentary Map of 
the United Kingdom, showing the members 
returned for counties and boroughs, the political 
party to which each member belongs, as well as 
the number of votes by which he was returned. 
This map forms a supplement to the Graphic, 
and will be found useful by those who make a 
study of the distribution of political power. 

Mr. Wyld’s Map of the United Kingdom, 
showing the places sending members to Parlia- 
ment, the number of representatives attached to 
each county constituency, the divisions of the 
counties, and the grouping of the contributory 
boroughs, might have been drawn to a slightly 
larger scale with advantage. In any event the 
insertion of a host of superfluous names of 
places—as, for example, those of Beattock, 
Shap, and Rugby—all over the map was a mis- 
take, tending only to confuse the eye by in- 
creasing the crowding. We are somewhat 
puzzled also to know why statistics are every- 
where supplied showing the height of the hilly 
districts or mountains above the level of the 
sea. At first we took them to represent an in- 
complete effort to furnish particulars of the 
results of the polling in each constituency, but 
such an entry as ‘‘ Ben Nevis 4374” soon dis- 
posed of that theory. This map tells the in- 
quirer at a glance that Greenwich returns two 
Conservatives to Parliament; to this entry, how- 
ever, figures are attached which, presumably, 
further inform him that Greenwich Hill is 446 
feet above the sea-level. What is the connexion 
between these two facts ? 

Bartholomew’s Election Map of the British 
Isles, coloured so as to show at a glance the 
results of the General Election in counties and 
divisions of counties, boroughs, and universities, 
exhibiting also the party gains and losses, and 
accompanied by a handbook containing a com- 
plete list of the names and politics of all the 
members and candidates, with full results of the 
polling, is a neat and, so far as we have been 
able to test it, an accurate compilation, made 
up into a shape which will readily fit into the 
pocket. The map, of course, is a folding one ; 
and a linen backing to protect it from being 
torn by frequent use would have made the pub- 
lication still more serviceable. A record such 
as this of an event which so stirred the country 
from one corner to the other would also be more 





complete if there had been added to it a short 
table showing how the conflict went on ; thatis, 
for each day during which the strife raged, the 
net gains and losses of each side. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Philip & Son, of Fleet Street. 

Mr. Stanford has issued a set of three poli- 
tical maps, one for each of the three kingdoms, 
coloured to show respectively the present state 
of the Parliamentary representation in the 
counties and in the boroughs, and also the seats 
gained. These maps have been carefully pre- 
pared by Miss E. Shaw-Lefevre, and for 
clearness compare favourably with other publi- 
cations of a similar kind that have come under 
our notice. Apart from the information they 
supply as to the strength of political parties, 
these maps seem invaluable to any foreigner who 
might wish, in a brief space, to make himself 
familiar with the leading facts of our represen- 
tative system, 








SOCIETIES. 

R0YAL.— April 29.—The Treasurer in the chair.— 
The following papers were read: ‘Note on the 
Spectrum of Carbon,’ by Mr. J. N. Lockyer,— On 
the Diurnal Variation in the Amount of Carbon- 
Dioxide in the Air,’ by Prof. G. F. Armstrong,— 
‘Measurement of the Actinism of the Sun’s Rays 
and of Daylight,’ Preliminary Notice, by Dr. A, 
Smith,— On some Elementary Principles in Animal 
Mechanics, No. X. (concluding the Series), Further 
Illustrations of the “Law of Fatigue,’’ by Rev. 
Prof. Haughton,—and ‘On the Absence of Potas- 
sium in Protagon prepared by Dr. Gamgee,’ by Prof. 
Roscoe. 





GEOLOGICAL.— April 28.—R. Etheridge, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair—Rev. J. O. Bevan, Messrs. A. 
Hague, A. C. Maybury, H. P. Meaden, W. P. Propert, 
and F.. Randell were elected Fellows.—The following 
communications were read : ‘ Description of Parts 
of the Skeleton of an Anomodont Reptile (Platy- 
ot cigrhied robustus, Ow.), from the Trias of Graaff 

teinet, South Africa,’ by Prof. Owen,— Note on the 

Occurrence of a new Species of Iguanodon in the 
Kimmeridge Clay at Cumnor Hurst, Three Miles 
west of Oxford,’ by Prof. J. Prestwich,—and ‘On 
Iguanodon Prestwichii, a new Species from the 
Kimmeridge Clay, by Mr. J. W. Hulke. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 29.—A. W. 
Franks, Esq., V.P., in the chair—Mr, Franks’s ap- 
pointment as Vice-President was read.— Mr. R. Brown, 
jun., exhibited and presented a portrait of the poet 
James Montgomery, engraved from a drawing by Mr, 
Westeley.—Mr. E. Peacock exhibited a square tablet 
or amulet of lead with magical symbols, found when 
digging in or near the disused burial-ground of 
Kettleby, near Brigg.—Mr. Franks exhibited a 
rubbing of a similar tablet now in the British 
Museum.— Mr. F. Seebohm communicated a paper 
‘On Serfdom in its Connexion with the Open-Field 
System.’ The object of the paper was to examine 
the question whether the English open-field system 
in early Saxon times was the shell of a free village 
community or of a community in serfdom. It com- 
menced with a brief recapitulation of the results of 
a paper read last year, in which the various features 
of the English open-field system—the little strips 
and balks and furlongs and linches by which it was 
marked—were traced back behind the Domesday 
survey and the Saxon charters and laws, and found 
to be existing also in Wales, and connected with a 
system of common ploughing with a team of eight 
oxen. It was shown that the yardland, the holding 
of the villanus of the survey, of the Saxon gebur, 
contributed two oxen to the common plough team, 
and consisted of about thirty acre or sixty and a half 
acre strips, scattered all over the open fields of the 
village, and that about three-fifths of the arable land 
of England was held in yardlands at the time of the 
survey. The inquiry was then entered upon whether 
in early Saxon as in Norman times these yardlands 
were held in serfdom, or whether they were the 
“alods” of freemen. Three Saxon documents, all 
of them well known to former writers, and describ- 
ing the services of the holders of yardlands, were 
examined under the fresh light given by the know- 
ledge of what the yardland was, and of its import- 
ance as the normal holding of the villanus, or gebur. 
The first of them was the * Rectitudines Singularum 
Personarum”; the second, a charter of the manor 
of Tidenham, at the mouth of the Wye; the third, 
a charter relating to a royal manor of King Alfred. 
All three documents conclusively showed that the 
services of the yardland in the ninth and tenth 
centuries were as distinctly serfdom as anything 
after the Norman conquest, whilst the identity of 
phraseology between them and the laws of Ine 
throws the evidence back very much earlier into 
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the Saxon times. The fact that serfdom was a Saxon 
imposition on the top of the open-field system which 
already existed in Britain was then further con- 
firmed, first, by the identity of English serfdom with 
early Teutonic serfdom on the Continent, and, se- 
condly, by the absence of anything similar to it in 
the Welsh system as disclosed in the Welsh laws. 
Further, from the Welsh system was drawn the in- 
ference that the two points—equality and com- 
munity—which at first sight point to a free village 
community, may be really the notes of serfdom. It 
was shown that there could be no permanent equality 
of holdings with allodial ownership, the allodial law 
of equal division between heirs always necessarily 
producing inequality. Finally, serfdom was shown 
to arise naturally from conquest, and the prevalent 
tule of ancient races illustrated by the Welsh laws, 
which limited allodial freedom to freemen of their 
own race, acknowledging no rights of inheritance in 
strangers and conquered peoples. In conclusion, it 
was pointed out that all the lines of evidence con- 
spire to show that serfdom was imposed upon the 
open-field system in Britain at the Saxon conquest, 
and that under Saxon rule in England the open-field 
system was from the first not the shell of a free 
village community, but the shell of a community of 
serfdom.—At the close of this paper a discussion 
ensued, in which Mr. Justice Fry, Messrs. 8. Moore, 
L. Gomme, and H. 8. Milman took part. The general 

urport of the criticisms offered was to show that 
Arr. Seebohm appeared to have not taken account of 
those evidences of freedom in Saxon times which 
were embodied in the existence of the manorial 
courts, such as the Court Baron, the Court of the 
Free Peers. “Whence, if not from the Saxons,” 
said Mr. Justice Fry, “did this court come? On Mr. 
Seebohm’s theory the Court Baron was a residual 
phenomenon.”—Mr. 8. Moore observed that Mr. 
Seebohm took too severe a view of the so-called 
serfdom of the ancient tenant. The services which 
he is described to have rendered were rather in the 
nature of rent ; at a time when currency was rela- 
tively scarce, labour became its equivalent. He 
thought it would be found that the decrease of the 
predial services was concurrent with the increase of 
currency. It was then no longer necessary to pay 
vent in the shape of labour. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—May 4.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, President, in the chair.—At the 
monthly ballot Count F. de Lesseps was elected an 
Honorary Member; Messrs. H. J. Pauling, C. Pihl, 
and G. Seaton were elected Members; and Messrs. 
J. B. Abbey, E. 8. Barlow, J. G. H. Clow. W. P. 
Costobadie, J. Craig, J. G. Griffin, M. W. Hervey, 
E. Hesketh, P. H. Holmes, F. Hudson, H. D. John- 
ston, J. Lyons, J. C. Mackay, T. Michell, M. J. 
Monckton, R. O. Paterson, J. C. Peache, G. Purcell, 
F. Sharp, J. D. Thomas, L. G. Tyrrell, E. F. Welch, 
and R. 8. Wyld, jun., Associate Members. 








RoyAL INSTITUTION.—May 1.—Annual Meeting. 
—G. Busk, Esq., Treas. and V.P.,in the chair.—The 
Annual Report of the Committee of Visitors for the 
year 1879, testifying to the continued prosperity and 
efficient management of the Institution, was read 
and adopted. The real and funded property now 
amounts to nearly 85,000/.—The following gentlemen 
were elected as Officers for the ensuing year: Pre- 
sident, the Duke of Northumberland ; 7reasurer, 
G. Busk, Esq.; Secretary, Warren De La Rue, Esq.; 
Managers, Karl Bathurst, G. Berkley, W. Bowman, 
Dr. T. Boycott, F. J. Bramwell, J. Brown, Earl of 
Derby, Capt. D. Galton, Hon. Sir W. R. Grove, C, H. 
Hawkins, W. W. Lloyd, H. Pollock. Dr. J. Rae, R. P. 
Roupell. and J. Spedding ; Visitors, G. B. Buckton, 
$. Busk, The Lord 8S. Cecil, G. H. Darwin, W. H. 
Domville, J. N. Douglass, Right Hon. Lord Clauc 
Hamilton, A. G. Henriques, Dr. R. Mann, J. F. 
Moulton, W. H. Preece, L. M. Rate, J. Romanes, 
Hon. J. G. P. Vereker, and E. Woods. 

May 3.—G. Busk, Esq., Treas. and_V.P., in the 
chair.—Mrs. B. Lees, Col. J. M. Innes, Messrs. 8. E. 
Kennedy, E. Pollock, and C. Van Raalte were elected 
Members. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS.—May 3.—Mr. R. W. Edis gave 
the fifth lecture of his course of Cantor Lectures 
On the Decoration and Furnishing of Town Houses.’ 
The colouring, decoration, and general treatment of 
the drawing-room, boudoir, bed-room, and offices 
formed the principal subject of this lecture. 

May 5.—J. Caird, Esq., in the chair.—Thirteen 
candidates were proposed for election as Members. 
—A paper, entitled ‘Agricultural Experience: the 
Lesson of Forty Years,’ was read by Mr, J. C. 
Morton. 


SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.— May 3.—Mr. J. Bernays, 
President, in the chair—The paper read was by Mr. 
G. Smith, ‘On the Design and Reconstruction of the 
Tay Bridge.’ 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— April 27,.— 
Major-General A. Pitt Rivers, V.P.,in the chair,— 





Mr. E. T. Leith was elected a Member.—A paper 
entitled ‘Further Notes on the Romano-British 
Cemetery at Seaford, Sussex,’ by Messrs. F. G. H. 
Price and J. E. Price, was read. It was a continua- 
tion of one read before the Institute by the same 
authors in November, 1876. During the summer of 
1879 these gentlemen again visited Seaford, and 
made further excavations in the Roman cemetery 
upon the Downs, in which they discovered several 
urns, a drinking cup of Durobrivian pottery, Samian 
pater, flint celts of the neolithic type, and many 
flint flakes. In one particular interment a large urn 
full of charred human bones was discovered, having 
a Samian cup in its mouth for the purpose of keep- 
ing out the earth ; another cup, of elegant form, of 
Durobrivian ware was found on its left side, and a 
food vessel and patera of Upchurch pottery on the 
right side. In close proximity to this interment 
was a similar one; the urn was much crushed, but 
beneath a patera of Samian ware a coin of Faustina 
Junior, the daughter of Antoninus Pius and wife of 
Marcus Aurelius, was found. This was most impor- 
tant as giving an approximate date to the inter- 
ments; they could not be earlier than between A.D. 
161 and 180. In another part of the Downs, ina place 
called the Little Burys, black patches were of fre- 
quent occurrence in the sand, which were composed 
of charcoal, fragments of burned bone, a flint flake 
or two, and frequently iron nails. In one particular 
spot a batch of over ninety iron studs was found, 
mixed up with bone ashesand charcoal, The authors 
considered that the patches of charcoal without an 
urn indicated pauper burials, or the burials of 
soldiers, as this place was a military station. The 
pottery and other relics discovered were exhibited. 
—General A. P. Rivers exhibited a series of plans 
and relics from Mount Caburn. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—May 4.— 
Dr. S. Birch, President, in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read: ‘ Libation Vase 
of Osor-ur, preserved in the Museum of the Louvre,’ 
by M. Paul Pierret,—‘ Monuments of the Reign of 
Tirhaka,’ by Dr. 8. Birch,—‘ An Examination of the 
Assyrian Ideograph Mi,’ by Mr. R. Brown, jun.,— 
and ‘On the Expression in Assyrian of the Soft 
Sound of the Hebrew Ain,’ by Mr. R. Cull. 





MUSICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 3.—Prof. W. H. 
Monk in the chair—A paper was read by Mr. C. K. 
Salaman, ‘On Music as a Profession in England.’ 
Mr. Salaman surveyed his subject from two points 
of view—the purely artistic and the purely profes- 
sional ; by the former meaning the practice of music 
with reference alone to the art, its cultivation and 
progress, and by the latter the practice of music as 
a source of income; observing that while giving full 
consideration to the emoluments of his profession, 
the true musician will never ignore his obligation 
to art, but will uphold its dignity, and guard with 
jealous care its inherent purity from every con- 
taminating influence. The necessary qualifications 
of the successful musician, whether composer, per- 
former, or teacher, were reviewed by Mr. Salaman, 
who also illustrated his paper by many anecdotes 
and reminiscences of his personal experience during 
the last half century. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Asiatic, 4.—' Sur l’Histoire de la Langue Chinoise et de quelques 


Noms Géographiques de 1'Empire du Milieu,’ M. A. T. de la 

Couperie. 

= Society of Arts, 8—‘Art Decoration and Furniture,’ Lecture 
VI., Mr W. Edis (Cantor Lecture). 

— Victoria Institute, 8.—* Data of Ethics,’ Prof. Wace. 

a Institution of Surveyors, 8.—* Remarks on the Rating of Mines 
and Quarries,’ Mr. J. Potts, jun. 

_ United Service Institution, 83.—‘ Improvements in his Patent 
Compass,’ Sir W. Thomson. 

_ Geographical, i= Journeys in the Interior of British Guiana,’ 
Mr. E. F. im Thurn. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Wind and Weather,’ Mr. R. H. Scott. 

zducation Society, 7}.—‘ Recent Discoveries about Shakspeare 

and his Surroundings,’ Mr. F. G. Fleay. 

- Statistical, 7j.—‘ ‘Ten Years’ Statistics of British Agriculture, 
1870-79,’ Capt. P. G. Craigie ; ‘Home Produce, Imports, Con- 
sumption and Price of Wheat, over the Harvest Years 1352-3 to 
1879-80,’ Messrs. J. B. Lawes and J. H. Gilbert. 

— Photographie, 8 

— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ Botanical Enterprise of the Empire,’ Mr. 

y. T. Thiselton Dyer 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Manufacture and Testing of Portland 
Cement,’ Major-General H. Y. D. Scott and Mr. G. R. Red- 
grave ; ‘Portland Cement Concrete, and some of its Applica- 
tions,’ Mr. E. A. Bernays; ‘Portland Cement: its Nature, 
Tests, and Uses,’ Mr. J. Grant. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8.—‘ Prehistoric Discoveries in Central 

ussia,’ Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael ; ‘ Occurrence of Stone Im- 

plements of the Surface Period in South Russia,’ Mr. W. D. 

Gooch ; ‘The Western Regions,’ Mr. A. Wylie. 

Wen. Literature, 4}.—Council. 

a Geological, 8.—‘ Structure and Affinities of the Genus Proto- 
spongia, Salter,’ Mr. W. J. Sollas; ‘ Psephophorus polygonus, 
yon Meyer, a new Type of Chelonian Reptile allied to the 
Leathery Turtles,’ Prof. H. G. Seeley ; ‘Review of the Family 
Diastoporide for the Purpose of Classification,’ Mr. G. R. 
Vine ; ‘ Annelid Jaws from the Wenlock and Ludlow Forma- 
tions of the West of England,’ Mr. G. J. Hinde; ‘ Occurrence 
of the Glutton, Gulo luseus, Linn., in the “ Forest Bed” of 
Norfolk,’ Mr. E. T. Newton. 

— Telegraph Engineers, 8.—' Use of the Dynamo-Electric Current 
in Horticulture and in Metallurgy,’ Dr. C. W. Siemens. 

- Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Utilization and Properties of Blast Furnace 
Slag,’ Mr. C. Wood. 

- Microscopical, 8.—‘ Histology of Grantia compressa,’ Mr. C. 
Stewart ; ‘ Plasmodia of Myxomycetes,’ Rev. H. H. Higgins. 

Tuvrs. Ro’ <n, 3.—‘ Light as a Mode of Motion,’ Prof. 

n 


y 5 
— Royal, 4}. 





Tuvrs. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Optical Properties of Crystals, and some of 
their Practical Applications,’ Prof. W. G. Adams. 
os Mathematical, 8.—‘ Cremonian Congruences,’ Dr. Hirst ; ‘ Statical 
and Kinematical Theorems,’ Prof. Minchin; Paper by Prof. 
Cayley ; ‘ Binomial Biordinals,’ Sir J. Cockle. 
oa Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—* Combs and Crescent-shaped Objects 
found in the Lake Dwellings,’ Dr. F. Keller; ‘ Unpublished 
MS. by John Montgomery, a.p. 1562,’ Mr. E. M. Thompson. 
Fat. United Service Institution, 3.— Tactical Aspect of the Utiliza- 
tion of Ocean Steamers for War Purposes,’ Capt. 8. Long. 
—  Quekett Microscopical, 7. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘' China and the Chinese: their Early History 
and Future Prospects,’ M. A. T. de la Couperie. 
_ Astronomical 8. 
— New Shakspere, 8.—‘Shakspeare's Treatment of Fate and Free- 
will in his Characters,’ Mr. F. D. Matthew 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Certain Aspects of Social Democracy in 
Germany,’ Lo eay. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3—* Dramatists before Shakspeare,’ Prof. H. 
Morley. 








Science Gossiy. 


Dr. James GEIKIE, F.R.S., will shortly send 
to press a work entitled ‘ Prehistoric Europe : 
a Geological Sketch,’ which treats of the prin- 
cipal climatic and geographical changes which 
have taken place in our continent since the 
commencement of the pleistocene or quaternary 
period. Mr. Stanford will be the publisher. 


Out of the fifty-two candidates for the fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society who have come for- 
ward during the present session, the Council of 
the Society have selected fifteen to be recom- 
mended for election, namely, Thomas Clifford 
Allbutt, M.A., M.D., F.L.8.; Prof. John Att- 
field, Ph.D., F.C.S.; Henry Francis Blanford, 
F.G.8.; Rev. William Henry Dallinger; William 
Turner Thiselton Dyer, M.A., F.L.S.; Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austin; the 
Right Rev. Charles Graves, D.D., Bishop of 
Limerick ; Prof. David Edward Hughes ; Henry 
M. Jeffery, M.A.; Prof. Frederick M‘Coy, 
F.G.8.; J. Fletcher Moulton, M.A.; Prof. 
Charles Niven, M.A., F.R.A.S.; John Rae, 
LL.D.; Prof. J. Emerson Reynolds, M.D.; 
William A. Tilden, D.Sc. Of these two are 
mathematicians, three physicists, three chemists, 
two geologists, two naturalists, one physiologist, 
one botanist, and one geographer, ethnologist, 
and Arctic explorer. The election will take 
place at a meeting of the Society to be held on 
Thursday, June 3rd, at 4 P.M. 


Tue Technological Examinations of the City 
and Guilds Institute will be held on the evening 
of May 12th, at eighty centres. It appears 
from returns received that upward of 1,100 
candidates will present themselves. 


Bons11aTE is the name given to a composition 
now being used in America as a substitute for 
ivory, hard woods, and the like ; canes, dominoes, 
clock-cases, and ornamental objects are made 
of this new material. It is said to be made 
from finely ground bones agglutinated with 
silicate of soda. 

A comMiTTEE of shipbuilders and marine 
engineers has been formed for the purpose of 
promoting an exhibition of naval and marine 
engineering models in Glasgow. It is proposed 
that the exhibition shall be opened in the Cor- 
poration galleries in November, and remain open 
for six months. 


THE Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
April, true to its original intention, devotes its 
pages to ‘‘ the promotion of the mechanic arts.” 
This number contains excellent papers ‘On 
Naval Architecture,’ ‘On Saws,’ and ‘On 
Engine Governors.’ It, however, also finds 
room for a lecture ‘On Engraving,’ delivered 
before the Franklin Institute by Mr. John 
Sartain, and for ‘A new Hypothesis regarding 
Comets and Temporary Stars,’ by Prof. Thomas 
William Tobin, of the Central University, Rich- 
mond, U.S. 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall 
East, from Nine to Six Daily.—Admission, 1s. 

THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
FOURTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from Ten 
till Six.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
from Nine till Seyen.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. 

INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. 
—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 8.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, including 
Catalogue, 1s. 

DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—General Exhibition 
of Water-Colour Drawings.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAI. EXHIBI- 
TION, OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

Kk. F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 


’ 








HANOVER GALLERY, 47, New Bond Street (Entrance from Maddox 
Street), NOW OPEN. Hans Makart’s great Pictures, ‘ENTRY of 
CHARLES V. into ANTWERP,’ ‘The SILVER WEDDING of the 
EMPEROR and EMPRESS of AUSTRIA,’ and other Pictures by Emi- 


nent French Artists —Admission, 1s.; Descriptive Catalogue, 6d. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ * House of 
oe es at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 

‘en to Six.—ls. 











THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 


Tue leading pictures and portraits in this ex- 
hibition are as follows. Mr. E. B. Jones’s The 
Golden Stairs (No. 120), the large painting which 
we briefly described some weeks ago, represents, 
in a manner which reminds us of early Italian 
art, a bevy of eighteen damsels, all in silvery grey- 
ish white and its allied tints, and wearing green 
garlands and wreaths of flowers. They are de- 
scending aflight of stairs from the upper chambers 
of a palace of white marble to a lower floor, and 
thus passing out of sight through a portal in the 
background, which opens on a vaster hall. The 
damsels, like those angels we see in heads of 
Gothic porches, such as the Portico de la Gloria 
of Compostella, carry various instruments of 
music, such as cymbals, silver trumpets and 
pipes, tambourines, violas, and dulcimers. They 
troop past like spirits in an enchanted dream, 
each moving gracefully, freely, and in unison 
with her neighbours ; some converse with a sweet 
seriousness which has an irresistible charm, 
some gaze eagerly forwards, others look back- 
wards, some are lost in thought, but all are 
earnest, and every one is beautiful in face and 
form. Barefooted they tread the golden stairs 
with graceful and easy movement; each is un- 
conscious of herself. What is the place they 
have left, why they pass before us thus, whither 
they go, who they are, there is nothing to tell. 
We know that they live and move, a choir of 
virgins clad in tints of silver and pearl, who 
traverse marble pavements and descend by stairs 
of gold from ‘‘ palace chambers far apart” to 
halls where their music may be heard in songs 
of praise, psalms to beauty that endures. 
Technically, the student will enjoy the style of 
the figures, the loveliness of their forms, the 
pale but not wan carnations, and the colour of 
the dresses, which have the exquisite varieties of 
the tints of tarnished and lustrous silver, in pur- 
plish pearly hues and purest greys. Since we 
first saw this picture it has lost much of that 
Greek quality we then admired as the noblest 
phase of style. It has since been modified, and 
now resembles in many points the art of Piero 
della Francesca. The pale golden carnations, 
the broad foreheads, the degp-set, narrow eyes 
and their fixed look, even the general contours 
and the poising of the heads on the shoulders, 
plainly tell of the influence of that lovely painter 
and poetic designer. Exquisitely beautiful as 
this technical element is, and admirably as it 
subserves the expression of that romantic and 
super-sensuous inspiration which dominates Mr. 
Burne Jones, we should have preferred the pure 
Greek type to the Italian Renaissance. 

The visitor may go back to ancient Rome 
with Mr. Tadema, who has sent a most brilliant 
and delightful little picture of love - making 
in sunlight, which he calls A Question (51). 
A youth and his mistress occupy a marble 
bench ; he, lying at her side, presses for an 
answer to his demand, and, as he pleads, pulls 
the sleeve of her tunic, a charmingly designed 
action, while she pauses yet awhile to think. 
Her attitude is a fine piece of design ; her ex- 
pression could not be truer nor more tenderly 





rendered. The illumination of the damsel’s 
dress, the lustrous white of the marble, and the 
resplendent azure of the sky are all remarkable. 
A Garden God (52) shows a Roman virgin 
dancing in dark robes before the smoking altar 
of a local divinity, which is placed near a sunlit 
wall. On the summit of the wall are sculptures, 
which cast strong shadows on the floor. There 
is much energy in the movements of the figure, 
bright illumination distinguishes the picture, 
nor is rich colouring wanting. We should have 
preferred a fresher subject. A Pastoral (53) 
shows a Roman peasant in a yellow tunic, with 
his wain and black oxen. He has just made 
an offering at a temple, which stands on high 
in the distance. The foreground is covered 
with young wheat and poppies flaunting in 
the sun. By far the most fortunate element 
of these three beautiful pictures is the illu- 
mination of ‘A Question,’ as shown in the 
surface of the sea, of which a very narrow strip 
appears above the marble bench and seems 
interminable, so exquisitely modulated is its 
lustre ; it is dotted by red sails and white sails 
that, in tacking, gleam in the sunlight; not 
less felicitous is the lighting of the draperies. 

M. Legros’s L’ Incendie (67) is a large picture, 
painted in the quasi-Spanish mode, of which he 
has produced so many noble examples. He 
rarely deals with passionate themes; but in 
this instance he has chosen to represent the 
deliverance of an infant by its father from a 
burning house. The man comes out bearing 
the but half-awakened child in his arms, and 
stoops to guard his own face from the smoke 
and flame; near the door crouch the mother 
of the babe and her elder daughter or younger 
sister. The former seems to be hungering at 
heart for her child, and she stretches forth her 
arms to receive it; the latter, overwhelmed by 
the catastrophe, bends towards the earth, and 
seems hoping to conceal herself. Both groups 
are finely designed ; the expressions are intense 
and inspired with profound pathos. The action 
of the baby could hardly be finer than it is: 
it is stretching itself in the midst of broken 
sleep unconscious of the danger. The style of 
this picture is much to be admired. The 
figures of the baby and its mother are firmly 
and vigorously drawn ; nor does the homeliness 
of the women’s faces impair the impressive- 
ness of the design. This artist has sent, as we 
announced he intended to do, a number of admir- 
able portraits, including those of some of the best- 
known men of the day. One is Prof. Marshall 
(25), a work most vigorously painted, and render- 
ing an expression of resolution combined with an 
astute smile and penetrating look. Hardly, if 
at all, inferior in painting to the last, and a still 
more exact likeness, somewhat more complete 
in drawing, is the portrait of Prof. Hucaley (19), 
the rendering of character in which is little 
short of inspiration. Capitally painted, but as 
a likeness not quite so successful, is Robert 
Browning, Esq. (32), admirable for its silvery 
carnations. No. 96 is E. Burne Jones, Esq., 
which may be compared with the above in 
painting, but the expression rather lacks strength 
and vivacity. M. Legros depicts strongly marked 
faces best. 

M. Bastien Lepage sends nine works, of which 
Malle. S. Bernhardt (9) will attract most atten- 
tion, because its pure and remarkable painting is 
delightful. There is a strong likeness between 
the technique of this picture and that which Mr. 
Millais practised when he produced ‘Ophelia’ 
and ‘The Huguenot.’ The lady sits in profile 
to our left, holding a statuette, one of those 
which she makes for pastime, and she is dressed 
in a stone-coloured brocade; her rich chestnut 
hair is the darkest element, its colour the most 
intense in the picture. The face and hands are 
exquisitely finished. ‘‘ Les Foins” (7) depicts a 
newly mown field, where a rough-handed 
‘daughter of the plough” sits on the earth. 
She is looking straight forward, and her features 
have an air of puzzled speculation and retrospec- 





tive questioning, which may not be agreeable to 
herself, but is rendered with wonderful subtlety. 
Her male companion has thrown himself on his 
back, covered his face with his hat, and seems 
to sleep. A little picture which is remarkable 
for delicacy of treatment, for the suggestions 
of solid forms within voluminous, semi-opaque, 
pure white draperies, hangs below the last ; it is 
called La Communiante (8), and shows a Parisian 
girl in white muslin and wearing a crown 
of flowers, the costume of her first communion. 
The tone and local colouring of the dress are 
beyond praise, so is the keeping of the dark- 
brown carnations with the chalk white of the 
dress ; the naturalness of the expression needs 
knowledge on the part of the observer before it can 
be fully appreciated; the better his knowledge 
the greater his admiration. All the above-named 
pictures were in the Salon either last year or 
before ; Portrait of my Grandfather (86) and 
My Parents (141), the former an admirable 
rendering of character, were also exhibited ; 
both pictures highly enjoyable exercises in 
painting pearly greys. All the above are de- 
scribed in our notices of past Salons. 

Mr. Watts is in great strength here. His 
chief contribution is Daphne (43), an heroic 
figure embowered in laurels, standing in a half- 
languid attitude, the arms raised behind the 
head, and the face wearing a look of mysterious 
dreaming which is indefinably poetical. The 
charm of the expression is strengthened by the 
noble style of the picture, its rich forms and 
grand manner. The treatment of the carnations 
is peculiarly subtle ; and although the peculiar 
deep tones employed are, of course, conven- 
tional, they harmonize wonderfully with the 
dark and shining laurels which surround the 
stately nude figure. This painting was at 
the Academy in 1870, No. 1018. Psyche (46), 
another naked figure, exhibits similar technical 
qualities with a somewhat inferior degree of 
success. Between these works hangs a superb 
life-size half-length portrait of W. Morris, Esq. 
(44), painted about eight years ago. Marked by 
the fullest colour and most delicate tones, this is 
an admirable likeness of the robust author of 
‘The Earthly Paradise,’ one of the most robust 
and imaginative of modern poems. Contrasting 
with the last in character, delicate yet strong 
and sincere, sensitive yet sedate, and having a 
look of deep benevolence in an overwrought 
physique, is the capital likeness of the Rev. C. 
Beanlands (42), by Mr. Watts. It is technically 
remarkable for the fine tints of the flesh, 
impasto of an unusual quality, and thorough 
keeping. In Watchman! what of the Night? 
(45) we see a dash of that which may seem senti- 
mental in the expression of a saintlike youth in 
armour ; but, since Venetian art perished, it 
would be difficult to find a finer illustration of 
skill in armour-painting than this. 

Contrasting in nearly all respects except ex- 
cellence with the last-named group of works 
are two powerful and brilliant portraits by Mr. 
Millais. Of these Mrs. Jopling (49) is the more 
vigorous, if not the more subtle. It is not so 
much a study of physical beauty as of almost 
passionate energy of character. ‘The carriage of 
the head and the hands clutched behind the 
slender angular figure mark this. The picture 
is wonderful for tone, colour, and textural 
imitation. Of the last, the treatment of the 
black silk dress and its bright flowers is an 
extraordinary instance. The flesh, unelaborated, 
but not rough, affords another example. Painted 
in a finer mood, though less emphatic mode 
of art, is the subtle Portrait of Mrs. Caird (54). 
The lady’s hair is powdered and worn loose, 
and she looks at us in a serious and intelligent 
way ; the hands are clasped in front of the 
bluish grey dress. The whole is in perfect keep- 
ing, and it reminds us of a good Moroni, if not 
of a fine Tintoret. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond’s Song of Miriam (136), 
a striking composition, full of energy, and a fine 
illustration of the higher canons of decorative art, 
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has been so recently described in these columns 
that we need not repeat what we have written. In 
its present unfinished state it is not open to tech- 
nical criticism. By the same painter is the best, 
or at least the happiest, portrait of 1”. Holman 
Hunt, Esq. (2), for which the painter has seized 
a moment of highly animated expression, and 
depicted it with so much frankness and tact 
that we cannot but congratulate him on having 
stopped his hand at that point in his task, 
although some parts of the picture were thus 
left quite incomplete, the flesh less clean than 
might be desired, and the modelling undeveloped. 
Calves (37), a capital picture in tone and sweet- 
ness of mood, happily reminds us of George 
Mason. The Portrait of C. Darwin, Esq. (40), 
which we have already described, is broad and 
vigorous as a Tintoret, and, like many a Vene- 
tian picture, is not less admirable for the sump- 
tuosity of the red academic gown in which the 
figure is wrapped than for the steadfast and 
animated look. The hands are masterly.—Mr. 
C. Hallé’s St. George (28) rescuing Sabcea is 
remarkable for the energy of the attitude of the 
champion, the honourable carefulness with which 
the armour is painted, its luminous quality and 
steel-like appearance. A Cup of Tea (14), by the 
same, though a little weak in tone, is a charm- 
ing figure of a lady seated on a sofa; very care- 
fully and precisely drawn, solidly painted, and 
showing both taste of design and much sense of 
grace. 

If Mr. C. Lawson would take nature into his 
confidence and, by diligent studies, enlarge his 
knowledge, he might so elevate his taste and 
cultivate considerable gifts of which he has but 
too easily made capital, that he would be able 
to express happily more than he has yet con- 
trived to give us. It would not be difiicult 
to avoid the dingy and heavy tones, the 
opaqueness, and the entirely unnatural execution 
of The August Moon (20), in which a fine and 
noble, if not very original, idea is smothered in 
paint. It is a large view of a broad valley, of 
pastures, waters reflecting a shining sky, and 
trees, the whole as seen from an elevated fore- 
ground. There is more beauty in the distance 
and the glowing, if not vivid, sky of the com- 
panion picture, which is called The Voice of the 
Cuckoo (23), and comprises two extraordinary 
figures of children, on which the painter seems 
to have exhausted his skill. It may be per- 
mitted to say that the courage of Mr. Lawson 
has, perhaps, led him a little too far from 
nature in these works. Justly self-reliant, he 
appears to have taken as artistic types those 
landscapes which, as they now appear, are ques- 
tionably attributed to Titian, or to Tintoret, 
or even to Rubens. Can he have forgotten that 
time has wrought wonderful changes in those 
masterpieces, and that while nature has renewed 
herself she has not renewed them? There is 
nothing, here or elsewhere, to be compared with 
these large pictures. They prove Mr. Lawson 
to be not only one of the most original masters 
of our day, but the most courageous. 

The student will look with pleasure at the 
noble and learned pictures of Prof. Costa, a 
master in landscape painting, of which the Gulf 
of Spezzia from Lerici (62) is a beautiful example, 
nearly equal to those which were here last year. 
Every part of it shows refinement, and great 
knowledge has been sublimated to produce a 
noble specimen of conventional art in land- 
scape, which is classical in its severity and 
logical in its character. The solemn inspira- 
tion of this picture is one of its most potent 
charms. An extremely careful, delicate, and 
precise manner of handling has not made it 
hard nor opaque. A comparatively low pitch of 
colour, and the prevalence of tender greys, have 
not rendered the landscape deficient in force 
nor deprived it of solidity. 

Mr. Poynter has sent a fine and learned study 








of A Vestal (41), a half-length figure walking | 


in the court of a temple, holding a vase, and 
wearing a white dress, which is tinged with 


purple. This work is to be admired for fine 
draughtsmanship, including clearly defined forms 
of a noble and severe type, exquisite modelling, 
and the tender grey tones of the flesh. Notice the 
treatment of the neck, with its silvery half tints, 
and of the face, with its delicate rosiness. No. 33, 
A Door on to the Silent Highway, gives, through 
the open doorway of a Venetian house, a glimpse 
of the canal and opposite buildings. It is very 
delicate and luminous, and brilliant without 
being dry and hard. In No. 63 we have the fine 
and animated study for the Earl of Wharncliffe’s 
Nausicaa and her Maidens, a condensed ver- 
sion of the larger work, and, to ourselves, more 
acceptable than the original.—Mr. Prinsep’s An 
Unprofessional Beauty (34) has a touch of easily 
recognizable satire in the title. It shows a 
young lady, who is distinguished by the sump- 
tuous morbidezza of her contours, the stately 
carriage of her head, and the brilliancy of her 
complexion, seated with her fingers twined in 
her lap. She is dressed in green. 

The number of Mantegnesque pictures in this 
gallery is less than last year, and those tliat 
there are attract less attention. No doubt the 
whimsical taste to which they owed their exist- 
ence is moribund. All ‘‘fads” perish, and it is 
time for our very able and poetical painters to 
make anew departure. This very remarkable 
outburst, which is quite different from, and far 
inferior to, that of the heroic and original pre- 
Raphaelites, is the work of young men who 
began their artistic studies at a comparatively 
late period of their lives, and having been 
*‘orounded” in Latin at school, were led to 
prefer the quasi-Roman art of Squarcione and 
Mantegna to the far nobler Greek mode of 
design, which, after all, has inspired the curricu- 
lum of every modern school of art proper. Had 
our new Mantuans been familiar with the types of 
Phidias, Praxiteles, and Alcamenes, they would 
never have fallen in love with Roman models 
of style, still less with those more demonstra- 
tive ones which the great Andrea developed 
with such magnificence, energy, and success. 


It is easier to reproduce Mantegna than 
the austere, pure, and ever-elegant Greek. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that the style 
of the former, except so far as association 


of ideas may serve, lends itself more happily 
than the latter to the exposition of those ‘‘ ima- 
ginations ” and quasi-classic motives which it is 
the delight of painters like Mr. R. 8. Stanhope 
to expound, those beautiful Roman paganisms 
of which he and Messrs. Chapman, Harrison, and 
Strudwick are the chief prophets,since Mr. Burne 
Jones, the first ‘‘ pontifex maximus” of the 
cultus, transferred his allegiance to the gods of 
Florence, and, recognizing Jove in Piero della 
Francesca, took a step that has brought him 
much nearer to the Greek divinities. Of course, 
we are writing not of poetic invention, energy, 
or colour, but of certain types of technical art 
proper, draughtsmanship, composition, and the 
development of beauty, which involve at least 
as much realism as the Greek sculptors, or 
Raphael, or Michael Angelo affected. 

If poetic invention, energy, and colour were 
all that art demanded, Mr. R. S. Stanhope, who 
painted The Waters of Lethe (31), would be the 
true Mantegna of our days. Unfortunately he has 
studied in the Paduan school too thoroughly to 
allow of further development of his taste; he 
has imbued his mind with the ‘ Parnassus,’ ‘ Wis- 
dom Victorious,’ and the superbly spectacular 
‘Triumphs’ so completely that we owe to them 
the broken colour, the diffused illumination, 
flatness, elaborate and demonstrative design and 
drawing which surprise modern eyes. In this 
picture Lethe fills a deep cleft in those 
limestone rocks which masters of the Paduan 


their not always well-placed figures. A stony 
platform is in front and across it, as over 
the stage of a stately masque many men and 
women are hastening to the dark waters of for- 
getfulness. One goes headlong into the chasm ; 











one looks eagerly for a lost friend, but follows 
the common road ; another bears a dead child in 
his arms ; an old man is burdened by his little 
daughter ; a woman bewails her lost husband; the 
last of the line bears his bride in hisarms. Some 
are passing through the water, and some haye 
reached the further shore, and rest under trees 
of peace and in sunny fields of asphodel ; while, 
in the distance, groups of flower-crowned dancers 
disport themselves near the Golden City which 
glows under the eternal sun. 

Mr. A. Moore’s mannerisms, his delicate feel- 
ing for colour, and taste for statuesque draperies, 
are to be seen in several pictures here. Of 
these we may notice Jasmine (95), a small design 
of a female reclining on a couch, a ‘‘ study,” of 
the kind produced a dozen times before, in red 
and rosy tints of white, all very agreeable to 
the eye, but marred by extraordinary dispro- 
portions of the head and legs. Rose Leaves (105) 
is another exercise—we can hardly call any- 
thing so hackneyed a study — in rose-tints 
and white. Here the size of the feet is pro- 
digious, and we have failed to account for the 
relative positions of the limbs and torso. No. 
162, Study for a Figure in ‘ Topaz,’ is worthy 
of praise, and much less liable to question than 
its neighbours. 

Mr. W. Crane fluctuates between the Manteg- 
nesque school and the ‘‘ picked” style of the 
earlier Florentines. His work is very unequal, 
and he is at the nadir of design, draughts- 
manship, and painting in T'ruth and the Traveller 
(111), where a gaunt and ill-favoured Truth sits, 
half starved, by the margin of her well, and is 
approached by the Traveller. The legend sup- 
poses Truth to have been in trouble, and there- 
fore no one has a right to complain of her woe- 
begone aspect in this picture, but surely the 
Traveller need not have been so weak in the 
legs, nor his form so undefined within his volu- 
minous draperies! Mr. Crane, as an apostle of 
Truth, should have practised the truthfulness 
of so much of his art as is attainable by means of 
linear perspective ; had he done so the well and 
its architectural surroundings would have fewer 
vanishing points for lines that are parallel to 
each other. According to the canons of the 
exact little science, one vanishing line suffices 
in such cases. The idea of this picture is weak, 
and its execution quite unworthy of the artist 
whose productions we have so often admired. The 
Well iu the Courtyard, La Cucumela, Sorrento 
(64), a sunny cortile, is marked by greater 
care than the above; its white walls are 
brightly illuminated by the sun, and the whole 
has a broad effect. We may commend on other 
grounds Bridge over the Coquet (150).—We like 
the bright and solid, but rather hard, The Lay, 
Torcross (161), by Mrs. Gosse.—Mr. G. Howard’s 
The Walled Garden, Naworth, (128) is rich in 
colour and very broad, a capital picture of 
an ancient garden.—Mr. D. Murray’s A Sultry 
Day (118) gives a scene in a meadow, with a 
stream and blooming apple trees, as displayed 
in a burning, purplish hazy light.—M. De 
Nittis has painted May in the gardens of the 
Tuileries in his bright little picture, Feeding the 
Sparrows (192), a capital study of sunlight, 
which is not quite so pure in tints as usual with 
him.—Mr. C. N. Hemy, in No. 171, Saved, 
shows the entrance to a North Sea harbour 
in rough weather, when a fishing boat, heel- 
ing from the wind, comes with a rush past 
the pier; a big ship, some of her sails 
blown away, is tugged to the place of refuge. 
The movement of the smaller vessel is given 
with exceptional energy and zest for nature. 
This picture is better painted than any we have 
had of late from the artist ; it is brighter, purer 





| in colour, firmer in touch, and more thoroughly 
school used so deftly to meet the feet of | 


executed throughout. 

In the Water-Colour Gallery are the contri- 
butions of Mr. R. Doyle, being Design for a 
Friexe—Birds and Fairies playing Leap-frog 
(238), a charming exercise of a lively imagina- 
tion, full of spontaneity, action, and incident, 
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and enriched with playful humour. Near it are 
View of Isel, Cumberland (239), a stone house, 
broadly and richly painted, and the enchanting 
divertissement called The Battle of the Elves and 
Frogs (240), where the combat occurs on the 
margin of a lake, favourable for the retreat of 
the frogs, many of whom, pressed hard by the 
ranked lances of their antagonists, take 
“*headers” with surprising agility. 

Finally, we may mention the following 
works: Mr. Strudwick’s Marsyas and Apollo 
(50); Mr. J. D. Linton’s Victorious (57); 
Mr. H. Moore’s After a Gale (72) and Half a 
Gale (76); Mr. K. Halswelle’s J'ug and Timber 
Barge (108); Mr. A. Goodwin's Low Tide in the 
Harbour (124); Mr. D. Murray’s Landing-Stage, 
Cookham (189); Mrs. Boyle’s In a Golden Age 
(221); Mr. T. M. M‘Lean’s Portrait Bust (296) 
and his Naiad (322); M. A. St. Gaudens’s 
Medallions (304-6); Signor Amendola’s Statuettes 
(308 and 309), and his capital statuette, of a 
most graceful pose and stately presence, Mrs. 
Alma Tadema (314). 





THE SALON, PARIS. 
(First Notice.) 

Hew much is now before us in the numerous 
galleries of the Palais de lJndustrie may be 
judged by the following remarks of a con- 
tributor to the Chronique des Arts, who, not 
without terror, thus summarizes the prodigious 
exhibition : ‘‘ Six mille quatre-vingt-seize pein- 
tures, dessins, cartons, aquarelles, et composi- 
tions monumentales; six cent trente-et-une 
sculptures; un livret de sept mille deux cent 
quatre-vingt-neuf numéros et de huit cent seize 
pages; voili ott nous en sommes en l’année 
1880!” Undoubtedly the Salon thus commits 
suicide, or rather it is murdered by its own 
contributors. New arrangements of the Cata- 
logue do not help us to disentangle the good 
from the bad in this prodigious wilderness. The 
new arrangement of the pictures, according to 
which those which are exempt and hors concours 
are grouped apart, gives some aid to the critics ; 
but it would be well if these groups had been 
revised, reduced in numbers, and systematically 
hung. The best account we can give is but a 
sketch, and even that demands indulgence from 
the reader. The Salon is now divided into sepa- 
rate classes : the first comprises pictures having 
places by right of previous achievements of 
their authors—these are those who are exempt 
from examination by the jury of admission ; 
the second, those examples which belong to the 
category hors concowrs—these for our purposes 
are identical with the former; and the third, 
works which are non-exempt, i.e., productions 
of old stagers who have not gained distinction, 
and those juniors whose spurs have yet to be 
won. This is a huge and monstrous group, for 
it contains, on the one hand, pictures so good 
that we wonder at seeing them with such sur- 
roundings, and, on the other hand, instances 
of ineffable badness. The fourth class consists 
of foreign pictures, most of which seem to be 
but accidentally separated from the third body, 
and, except some independent and outrageous, 
rather than outlandish, specimens, startle the 
spectator by the demonstrative manner in which 
they render homage to chosen idols in the great 
temple of French artistic glory. We shall have 
little to say about the third class, next to nothing 
about the fourth. 

These new arrangements are not by any 
means so convenient to critics as it would at 
first sight appear ; they do not give satisfaction 
in Paris, where the artistic mind suffers accord- 
ingly. The grumbling about this matter is as 
nothing in comparison with that which has 
attended the action of the executive body, 
who, notwithstanding the urgent entreaties 
of painters of all degrees, have persisted 
in carrying out their contract with a well- 
known illuminating company, so that the 
whole Salon is displayed from 8 till 11 p.m. by 
means of the electric light. A visit of one 





hour on Tuesday last was enough, so great was 
the mental and physical suffering attending it, 
to convince us that, unless the arrangements 
are much improved, no chance exists for the 
electric light in picture galleries. The paint- 
ings are utterly spoiled, their colour is de- 
faced, their effect ruined by partial illumina- 
tion ; the glare of the lamps, original as well as 
reflected from the canvas, is insupportable ; 
while, as if this were not enough, the frequent 
changes in the tints of the lustre from pink to 
white, red, blue, and yellow are, to say nothing 
about temporary obscuration, still more unfor- 
tunate. 

It is needless to say that in a Salon there is 
a copious effusion of pictorial blood. Marat 
is more than twenty times assassinated in the 
Palais de l’Industrie ; Poppée makes ready with 
her bodkin to pierce the dead tongue of her 
rival’s head ; a group, Souvenir de la Nuit 
du 4 (1600), by M. Gervex, of French ouvriers 
attend a dying child, who, according to M. 
Victor Hugo, has received two bullets in his 
skull ; Cain and all his family, hideous to see, 
trudge, for thirty days and nights, into banish- 
ment from the eye of the Lord. Everywhere 
martyrs are sacrificed or entombed, alive 
and dead, by dozens, singly, or two at a time. 
One of the best pictures shows a noble Roman 
Christian lady transtixed by Gaulish arrows, 
and falling headlong, dead, the Pax in her hand, 
on the steps of the Aventine Hill. Orestes, 
attended by the Furies, raves, according to M. 
Wagrez (3875). Nor are these selected types of 
horrors which abound and cast the terrors of the 
battle-pieces into gloom. Mr. Tadema has a 
good deal of crimson lake to answer for, because 
it was he who, discovering sanguinary subjects 
in Merovingien history, incited weaker men 
to deal in blood which he disdained to show. 
How often Childebert, Clodomir, Chilpéric, 
Fredegonda, and their kin do or suffer un- 
utterable atrocities, we do not care to say; 
but M. Luminais, who, pace Mr. Tadema, took 
many a year ago to the Merovingians and stal- 
wart, melo-dramatic Gauls, has made a sensa- 
tion with his large and highly meritorious Les 
Enervés de Jwmiétges (2390), in which, through the 
wan, rainy daylight of the Seine, the sons of 
Clovis II., ghastly and half-witted, float in a boat 
to Jumidges. 

It is fair to add that side by side with these 
terrific things are pictures of dream-like restful- 
ness, peace, innocence, landscapes as of Para- 
dise, and sea-shores of glorious colour and 
illumination. 

M. Becker’s Martyre Chrétienne (218) is, 
as we have said, one of the best pictures here. 
She, a beautifuland grandly proportioned dame, 
lies all foreshortened on the rough stones. 
The holy casket has fallen, revealing the conse- 
crated wafer; two rough brown arrows have 
transfixed her breast ; a group of archers, led by 
a priest, appear at the top of the steps. It is an 
admirable piece of draughtsmanship, representing 
atragic design with abundance of energy. Close 
to this hang Mr. Tadema’s four pictures of Les 
Saisons (41), which are well known to our 
readers. They look thin in painting, and seem 
to have become yellow, but they attract much 
attention. Facing them is the large Flagellation 
(443) of M. Bouguereau, an extremely vigorous 
design, of which one of the best figures is bor- 
rowed from Raphael; that of Christ, which 
hangs by the wrists from the pillar, is exceedingly 
fine as a study of intense physical suffering, 
painted with but too complete zest. The whole 
is carried out thoroughly. This painter has 
a much more acceptable work in the charming 
Jeune Fille se défendant contre l Amowr (444), 
which shows more taste than has been seen in 
the painter’s productions of late. A damsel is 
seated on a rock, while with a half-laughing, 
half-fearful expression she repulses_ the 
urgent arrow-armed Love and keeps him off, 
while he, sportive and wilful, with fluttering 
wings, strives to close with her and wound her 





breast. Although a little chilly in colour, this 
is a pleasant picture, full of energy, and having 
a spontaneous motive : a capital design. 

M. Jules Goupil is one of the best French 
masters, but he is not at his best this year with 
the life-size figure in Dernier Jour de Captivité 
de Madame Roland (1667), who stands at a table, 
with a book in one hand, turning to go and yet 
hesitating in the very act. But her face is 
admirably studied.—Contrasted with the large 
style, solid execution, and vigour of M. Goupil 
is the art of M. Hector Le Roux, who has so 
often painted vestals that we-learn to look 
for groups of white-robed damsels from 
his hands, as in Ecole de Vestales (2301). 
The tints of white, varied as they are, and 
something of classic grace and dignity, give 
an attraction to this picture which has no 
other merits. A better and much simpler 
work is Vestale Endormie (2302), another study 
in white draperies. In an attitude which 
attests that she has already incurred the peril 
denounced by an inscription on the wall, her 
arms being crossed upon her waist, the vestal 
sleeps, while the sacred fire dies slowly in the 
censer at her feet. The girlish figure is very 
pretty and nicely drawn, but the face is not 
good.—M. Gustave Moreau has produced 
pictures which the irreverent call pyrotechnic, 
so vividly do they sparkle with little spots 
of colour, and so intense are their contrasts 
of light and shade. His Galatée (2711), where 
the naked nymph reposes in a cave and is 
watched by a feeble Polyphemus, is like his 
Héléne (2712). In both the subject is a mere 
excuse for the display of tawdry colour and 
meretricious sentiment. Héléne stands, gor- 
geously bedizened, on a rampart of Troy, amid 
the dead defenders of the city, while with an 
affectedly still air she gazes on the Greek ships 
floating on a purple sea. 

M. James Bertrand is another artist who is 
not well represented this year: of his two 
contributions Marguerite & U Eglise (297) is the 
better. It is needless to say that the maiden 
is clad in a blue drapery, which is finely, richly 
painted. She embraces a bronze Virgin and 
Child ; her face is more voluptuous than chaste. 
The design of Charmeuse d’ Oiseaux (296) is so 
charming that it was a pity not to paint it better. 
Every one must object to the dirty flesh shadows 
and crude carnations of an ill-drawn figure of a 
nymph, whosits naked under pinetreeson a moun- 
tain top, and with a double flute pipes loudly to 
the rival birds that sing from the shattered boughs 
which stand out against the dark blue heaven.— 
M. Carolas Duran has always been noticed as a 
courageous dealer with colours, a spirited exe- 
cutant, who does not flinch in depicting the life 
in portraiture. As to colours, he has outdone 
himself in the sumptuous red of the Portrait de 
M. Louis B—— (1305), a little boy, and the 
resplendent blue of Portrait de Madame G. 
P. (1304). The former, though less finished 
than usual, is superbly painted, the fiery 
dress being admirably supported by the red 
curtain and floor, contrasting with the boy’s 
black hat. It must be admitted that the ex- 
pression of the child’s face, which is dashed by 
sorrow or weariness, seems to indicate that the 
poor little fellow is overburdened by such an 
abundance of finery. Not so ‘ Madame G. P——,,’ 
whose braveries in blue are borne cheerfully, 
not to say boldly: a most brilliant figure, 
courageously harmonized with the magnificent 
crimson curtain and darker ground. 

Another fine portrait, of quite a different 
character, is M. L. Bonnat’s M. Grévy (394), 
which depicts the President of the Republic stand- 
ing in a straight, but not stiff, attitude en face, 
and with a face the austerity of which is re- 
deemed by the slightest indication of a smile. M. 
Bonnat’s Job (395) is austere enough. Lacking 
dramatic elements, but having abundance of 
truer pathos, it is a life-size and curiously 
elaborated study of a muscular old man, painted 
in that ultra-realistic manner we expect from the 
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learned and accomplished artist. Job sits naked, 
every bone and muscle being revealed in a strong 
light at the entrance of acave. Toothless, white- 
bearded, almost blind, he looks upwards, and, 
with both hands extended, prays in the Oriental 
manner, with a look that is most sorrowful and 
intense.—M. Cabanel is himself in Phédre (567), 
which shows her wan, large-eyed, and faint with 
long fasting and watching, reclining on a couch, 
turning her face downwards to mourn, her head 
surrounded by the black veil of her sorrow and 
by her flowing chestnut hair. Pale rosy light of 
morning and blue shadows are on her half-naked 
body, which is partly veiled in diaphanous white. 
Her face is exactly such as M. Cabanel was sure 
to give to such a woman as Phidre. The 
action of the figure is very finely conceived. The 
golden armour of the king is at the foot of 
the bed ; the queen’s maiden sleeps at the side 
of the couch; her old nurse, still faithful, 
watches. Notwithstanding that air of the stage 
which is inevitable in the designs of this accom- 
plished artist, this work demands our admiration 
not only on account of its high executive merits, 
but because of its thoroughness and wholeness, 
the proofs of the hand of a man who honours his 
art. M. Cabanel sends a portrait, No. 568. 





THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
(Second and Concluding Notice.) 

In the order of the Catalogue we now deal 
with the remainder of the drawings in this, the 
ninety-fourth, exhibition of the Society. Mr. 
Thorne Waite sends Half-way Home (No. 3), a 
broad, airy, richly coloured landscape, depicting 
rough meadows by a brook; wild flowers and 
flying cloud - shadows distinguish this skilful 
work. Slindon Village (95) is also good, but 
not so effective.—The glacial water and gene- 
rally artificial character of Mr. E. Duncan’s 
North Berwick Lifeboat (25) are not redeemed 
by the animation of the numerous figures which 
attend a launch in stormy weather. The entire 
work suggests the lamp, and seems to owe most 
to old recollections of nature. — Mr. A. P. 
Newton’s Mountain Pass (34), a spectacular 
drawing, giving the vista of a great valley, rough 
mountain sides, and purple wreaths of cloud, is, 
like most of the artist’s works, effective ; it owes 
much of its prominence here to the way in which 
the lustre is made to tell on the ridges of the 
hills and on the pendent edges of the clouds. 
Technically speaking, its best point is the 
expression of a fine sense of the largeness of the 
view. The presence of the lamp is again obvious. 
—Twilight (31) is one of several capital draw- 
ings by Mr. 8S. P. Jackson. The subject is the 
effect of fading orange lustre on a still pool and 
trees, and the low-lying fringes of clouds. In this 
respect it is more poetical than is usual with 
Mr. Jackson. See Sennen Cove (78), a rather 
confused, but otherwise excellent, drawing by the 
same artist. Much better is Kynance Cove (100), 
the huge masses of a rocky coast depicted in a 
small picture, full of light, and, as representing 
the sea, very poetical.—Outside the Mountains, 
Cumberland(40), by Mr. W. Field, is the strongest 
and best drawing we have seen by a painter 
who is always graceful and agreeable. We are 
looking from a high plateau on to the distant 
and loftier hills, across a wide champaign. The 
foreground of broken land is capitally modelled, 
but it is a little thin in execution.—St. George’s 
Channel (42) is by Mr. T. Danby, a telling and 
somewhat mannered, but energetic and ex- 
pressive, sketch of crisp waves falling in ranks ; 
it suggests a sort of marine academy, where the 
billows have been taught to behave properly, 
even aftersundown. he Castle by the Lake (107) 
is much more in harmony with itself than the 
former picture. Mr. Danby’s chief shortcoming 
is in being too artistic. 

Mr. B. Foster is not at home in depicting, in 
a manner rather like that of Prout, the West 
Portal of Rheims Cathedral (54), which, having 
no local truth of colour in the stone, and but 








little solid modelling in the masses or in 
the details, could not be expected to resemble 
nature nor to be lovely in any respect. Mr. 
Foster is, however, successful with the old 
woman and her fruit-stall on our right in the 
foreground, which are fresh and bright in 
colour, and not without richness of tone.—A 
Summer Evening, Bristol, (74) is one of Mr. M. 
Hale’s capital drawings. It shows the quay, 
with old red houses and many ships, and in 
the varied greys of the dock wall there is some 
capital colour. The sky, which very many 
water-colour painters neglect, is flat and mecha- 
nical. Mr. Hale’s In a Combe—Early Summer 
(154) is a fine study of foliage.—Mr. B. Willis’s 
Scene in Merionethshire (76), a picture of 
lowering weather, is capitally modelled; the 
sky is rather too hard and the half tints 
tend to blackness; if it were otherwise, this 
drawing would be more acceptable than it is. 
The same artist contributes a good, somewhat 
‘¢ old-fashioned ” drawing in Pevensey Castle (10). 
—Among the drawings sent here by Mr. G. 
Dodgson let us call attention to Morning after 
a Storm—The Mumbles Lighthouse (79), giving 
the magic of flying light and rushing waves : an 
admirably arranged scheme of colour. Harvest 
Moon (37) is quite poetical, full of colour, and 
broad in arrangement. Broadslade Bay, Gower, 
(142) is a noble coast piece. 

Bleacher—Old Beech in the New Forest (97) is 
by Mr. W. E. Walker, anewly elected Associate 
of this Society, and so good that it ensures a 
welcome for an artist who, if he adopted a still 
more searching mode of work, would secure an 
enviable position. It is bright, and has an 
original motive. See, by the same, the tender- 
ness and delicacy of nature in On the Wharf 
(118).—Mr. E. A. Goodall has often painted 
Eastern views with tact and success, never with 
more breadth and skill than in the view of the 
Interior of the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, Cairo 
(106), which, whatever it wants in local colour 
and strength of tone, is deficient in no other 
respects. We have a great court surrounding 
a dome-covered fountain ; an arcade is behind. 
—The force and brilliancy of Mr. C. Haag’s 
Sphinx of Geezeh (121) impart to it an appearance 
of solidity and splendour, and a look of finish, 
which close examination does not confirm. It 
is, nevertheless, a masculine picture, capitally 
arranged, drawn with tact, if not exhaustively, 
and of a highly attractive character. Technically 
speaking, the rich rosy colour on the pyramid 
behind the great statue is the best part of the 
whole. Far less fortunate is the head of Uskai, 
a Friendly Zulu (113). No. 237, An Egyptian 
Ballad Singer, is a strong and effective drawing 
of a chamber lined with blue tiles. The figures 
are well designed and ably grouped. One of the 
coats of the listeners, being excessively red, is out 
of keeping. 

Out of School (134) is by Mr. R. Barnes, 
another recent acquisition of this Society’s. It 
shows a little girl and boy going home in the 
rain, under an umbrella which, unfortunately, 
is not wet. On the other hand, the expressions 
are full of character and true to nature, with 
mild touch of humour to boot.—A Scamper 
(135), by Mr. J. J. Jenkins, one of the best- 
known members of this Society, depicts a flock 
of sheep hurrying over asloping meadow, a study 
of vaporous sunlight, with tasteful, but rather 
conventional, treatment of trees.—Mr. B. Brad- 
ley has given us a capital landscape, instead of 
cattle, in the very learned and solid Castle Crag, 
Borrowdale (144), which is a little too hard, but 
modelled with exemplary care, and enjoyable 
for the success with which it represents light ; 
it comprises an iris spanning a river, and ex- 
hibits force and clearness of effect. ‘‘Motherless,” 
Easedale Tarn (64), by the same artist, is 
pathetic and careful. Best of the painter’s 
contributions of this year is Grange Bridge, 
Borrowdale (284), a fine vista of a valley, solidly 
painted, a little hard, but otherwise an excellent 
illustration of afternoon effect ; the disposition 





of the shadows is at once telling and faithful to 
nature. 

A Day of Rest (177) we owe to Mr. E. A. 
Waterlow, a new Associate. It has been made 
pathetic by means of the figure of a gaunt white 
horse turned loose in rough cornland, near a 
farm which occupies a ridge in the background. 
The tone is warm, the painting of details, as in the 
herbage on the sides of the valley in front, excel- 
lent, and the general colour good. We commend 
Watching the Flock (62) and A Spring Evening 
(171), both by Mr. Waterlow.—On the First 
Screen is Mr. A. Goodwin's capital study of a rocky 
coast nook, made into a subject picture by the 
introduction of a giant figure. It is called The 
Fisherman and the Genie (212), and represents 
part of a legend dear to us all; the astounded 
finder of a bottle in the sea removes the seal of 
Solomon which had for ages imprisoned a genius, 
and sees him emerge, in the form of smoke. 
The landscape is very poetical in quality, broad 
and complete in execution. It could hardly be 
better in tone and tint or sounder in modelling. 
There are other fine drawings by this painter.— 
Mr. C. Davidson’s Cornish Coast (247), with its 
blue sea, is first rate. 

The colour, texture, and modelling of the 
Birds (249) of Mrs. Angell are superb. Even 
W. Hunt never gave us anything more brilliant 
in its lustre or more solid. Her Apple Blossom 
(139), though a little hard, is masterly. First rate 
in its way is the richly tinted Chrysanthemums 
(217). Best of all as to colour is the vivid, well- 
modelled Raspberries in Basket (227). We add 
to these particular notes the following enumera- 
tion of excellent drawings, giving the titles only: 
Mr. A. Goodwin’s Wells (108) and Ponte Vecchio, 
Florence (145) ; Sir J. Gilbert’s spectacular and 
mannered, but vigorous and sumptuous, Battle 
of the Standard (120); Mr. H. Moore’s Burn, 
near Crianlarich (153); Mr. Waterlow’s tender 
Spring Evening (171); Mr. W. Field’s Watering 
Place (172); and Mrs. Angell’s Study of Colour 
(207), and Pomegranate and Grapes (245). 





THE TOMB OF ST. LUKE. 
11, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Mr. Woop is quite correct in his letter. At 
the last meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, when I read the communication 
from Mr. G. Weber, and also at the meeting of 
the Society held 5th of February, 1878, when 
Mr. Wood was present, the unanimous opinion 
was that he had assigned the monument without 
any satisfactory evidence to the evangelist St. 
Luke. 

Mr. Wood appears to have taken his informa- 
tion from a report in your columns, in which, 
from the nature of the case, plans and drawings 
could not be communicated ; and perhaps most 
people will consider that under the circum- 
stances it would have been a wiser course for 
him to have waited an opportunity of seeing the 
plans, drawings, and details exhibited at the 
meeting. 

If Mr. Wood has any new information bearing 
on the subject, and will put it in the form of a 
paper, he may be sure that the Council of the 
Society will receive it with every attention. 

W. Harry Ry3anps, 
Secretary Soc. Bibl. Arch. 





SALES. 

Messrs. Curistre Manson & Woops sold on 
Saturday last some well-known pictures by 
modern artists from the collection of the late 
Mrs. Benzon: F. Walker, A.R.A., The Va- 
grants, a pen-and-ink drawing, 78l. 15s. Rudolf 
Lehmann, A Roman Balcony during Carnival, 
105l.; Graziella, from Lamartine’s ‘Confidences,’ 
4721. 10s. Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
Golden Hours, exhibited at the International 
Exhibition, 1867, 1,155/.; Cleoboulos Instruct- 
ing his Daughter, exhibited at the International 
Exhibition, 1872, 1,312/. 10s. J. E. Millais, 
R.A., Flowing to the River, exhibited at the 
Academy, 1872, 1,165/. 10s. With these was 
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sold, by Pietro Perugino, The Madonna kneeling 
in Adoration over the Infant Saviour, supported 
by an Angel, with St. John, 105/. The follow- 
ing pictures and water colours were afterwards 
sold from the collection of the late Mr. J. Dor- 
ington: ©. Stanfield, R.A., Loch Lomond, 
from Tarbet, 75]. 12s. F. Tayler, Going to 
Market, 84/. Oil Paintings: P. Nasmyth, 
View of Blackwall, 1991. 10s. F. Goodall, R.A., 
Weary Emigrants, 136]. 10s. Van der Helst, 
Portrait of a Lady in a black dress and ruff, 
holding her gloves in her left hand, and a Por- 
trait of a Gentleman in a black dress, the com- 
panion picture, sold together, 267/. 15s. Van- 
dyck, Portrait of a Young Princess in a green 
dress, holding a feather fan, from the King of 
Holland’s and the Brett collections, 315/. 
Gaspar Netscher, The Toilet, 1001. 16s. Jan 
Steen, The Bedchamber, 110]. 5s. David 
Teniers, Interior, with Boors smoking and 
drinking, from the collections of the Marquis of 
Ely and Mr. R. Artis, 4511. 10s. Marieschi, 
The Grand Canal, Venice, looking towards the 
church of Sta. Maria della Salute, from the 
Brett collection, 2061. 5s. Rubens, The Ma- 
donna, with the Infant Saviour in her arms, 
with landscape background by Breughel, 294I. 
The following, a different property, were also 
sold: Adrian Van Ostade, The Itinerant Musi- 
cian, 3151. From the collection of the late Mr. 
R. Bright, of Woolton, were next sold the fol- 
lowing water-colour drawings by Mr. A. W. 
Hunt : Harlech Castle, exhibited at Paris, 1867, 
148/.; Matterdale, Ulleswater, 771. 14s. ; Lu- 
cerne, 63l.; Mist Wreaths, exhibited at the 
Academy, 1861, 74/. 11s.; Debatable Ground, 
an oil painting, exhibited at the Academy, 1862, 
3251. 10s. 

The following among other pictures are 
reported as having been sold in Paris last week, 
part of the Collection Beurnonville. Corot, 
Le Soir, 19,500 fr.; L’Etang, 9,200 fr.; Le 
Matin, 6,800 fr.; Le Saule, 4,750 fr.; La Chasse, 
allegory, 9,500 fr.; Le Chemin Creux, 4,000 fr. 
Decamps, Paysage, 6,700 fr.; Armée en Marche, 
8,300 fr. Delacroix, Le Christ au Tombeau, 
34,000 fr.; Jésus endormi dans la Barque, 
20,000 fr.; Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger, 
12,000 fr.; Le Roi Jean & la Bataille de Poitiers, 
sketch, 10,000 fr.; La Mort d’Hassan, 7,900 fr. ; 
Cheval attaqué par un Tigre, 6,700 fr. Diaz, 
L'Tle des Amours, 25,500 fr.; Intérieur de Forét, 
5,050 fr.; Les Pyrénées, 8,100 fr. Jules Dupré, 
Un Coucher de Soleil, 7,120 fr.; Une Barque de 
Pécheurs, 5,100 fr. Meissonier, Les Cavaliers, 
6,600 fr. ; L’Etat Major, 28,000 fr. Millet, Berger 
et son Troupeau, 16,700fr. ; La Fileuse, 16,100fr. ; 
Bergtre Assise, 9,200 fr. Théodore Rousseau, 
Le Givre (heights of Valmondois, near the Isle 
Adam), 74,100 fr.; Coucher de Soleil aprés 
V’Orage, 26,000 fr.; Les Bicheronnes (plateau 
of Belle-Croix, forest of Fontainebleau), 30,000 
fr.; Une Chaumiére dans le Berri, 18,000 fr.; 
L’Etang, sunset, 16,000 fr.; La Route de Chailly, 
10,050 fr.; Soleil Couchant, 5,900 fr. Troyon, 
Le Retour & la Ferme, 29,100 fr.; La Rentrée 
& la Ferme le Soir, 14,300 fr.; Vache Blanche, 
tachée de roux, arrétée pres d’un Baitiment de 
Ferme (unfinished), 8,000 fr.; Le Nouveau-né, 
15,500 fr. Total of the sale, 599,275 fr. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

WE regret to learn that Mr. G. Chapman, the 
artist, died on Tuesday last of bronchitis. 
Known favourably to artists for some years, he 
appealed to a wider circle a year ago as the illus- 
trator of the popular ‘Epic of Hades.’ We 
had occasion to speak of the fine inspiration 
which pervaded his designs for that book, and 
since then commissions for friezes and other 
decorative work, founded on the Greek subjects 
in which he was most at home, had flowed in 
without intermission. The weak health which 
made continuous study impossible deprived him 
of the fame which might otherwise have been 





his. He leaves many sincere friends and ad- 
mirers. 

A Loan exhibition of works of art, promoted 
by members of the Manchester Arts Club, is ex- 
pected to be opened towards the end of the pre- 
sent month. An exhibition of drawings in 
black and white will be opened early in June at 
the Royal Institution, Manchester. 

IN recording the election of Mr. F. Stacpoole 
as an ‘‘ Associate-Engraver” of the Royal 
Academy, we obeyed the force of habit. 
Rightly, we should have stated that he is an 
A.R.A., and, although an engraver, not in- 
cluded in the suppressed class of A.E.R.A.s. 
The invidious distinction which was implied by 
the latter title no longer exists, as it had done 
for years before John Landseer began to 
‘‘ agitate’ on the subject. 

Dr. Ricuarp ScHénE has been appointed 
Director of the Royal Museums at Berlin. He 
is the first man acquainted with art matters who 
has held the post. His predecessor was Count 
Usedom, the diplomatist. 

Tue German Archeological Institute at Rome 
celebrated its yearly festival on the 23rd of last 
month. The German Crown Princess was present. 
Prof. Henzen, Prof. Helbig, and Prof. Lumbroso 
were the chief speakers, and among the audience 
were Count Mamiani, the Director of the French 
School, the Danish Ambassador, &c. Prof. 
Helbig discoursed learnedly on the use of the 
pileus in ancient Italy. Signor Castellani ex- 
hibited a large number of gold ornaments. 








MUSIC 


MUSICAL UNION.—Dr. HANS VON BULOW, TUESDAY, May 
1lth.—_QUARTET, 82, in F, Haydn; TRIO in D, Op. 70, Beethoven; 
QUINTET, B Fiat, Mendelssohn ; PIANO SOLOS, SCHERZO, Op. 4, 
Brahms; NOTTURNQ, No. 3. Op. 9, Chopin ; and CHANT POLONAIS 
de CHOPIN VARIE, Liszt.—St. James's Hall, Quarter-past Three. — 
Executants, Papini, Wiener, Hollinder, Hann, and Lasserre.—Tickets, 
7s. 6d. each, to be had of Lucas & Co. and Ollivier, Bond Street; and 
of Austin, at the Hall.—Prof. ELLA, Director. 








THE WEEK. 


EXETER HAtu.—Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Sr. James’s HALL.—Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts, 
Sr. JaMEs’s HALL.—Mr. Cowen's Concert. 


As very few among those present in 
Exeter Hall yesterday week were aware 
that the Sacred Harmonic Society may, after 
all, be relieved from the necessity of chang- 
ing its locale, the occasion was invested with 
the interest and sentiment attaching to a 
leave-taking. It was obvious that it was so 
regarded by the majority of the executants, 
and the result was a performance of Haudel’s 
‘Israel in Egypt’ which for general effec- 
tiveness has probably been seldom surpassed 
in Exeter Hall. This remark applies espe- 
cially to the rendering of the more vigorous 
and dramatic choruses. Those numbers 
which demand great care and refinement, 
such as ‘And with the blast” and “The 
people shall hear,” as usual, left something 
to be desired. Among the soloists Miss 
Annie Marriott distinguished herself by her 
fine declamation of ‘‘ Sing ye to the Lord,” 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd and Madame Patey 
were, of course, equal to all requirements, 
though the contralto artist would gain some- 
thing by abandoning the descent to the low 
E flat in the air ‘‘ Their land brought forth 
frogs,” if only for the reason that the quality 
of these exceptional notes is not particularly 
agreeable. The ovation which was accorded 
to Sir Michael Costa at the conclusion of the 
performance may be taken as an expression 
of that sense of obligation which every one 
connected with the Society must feel towards 
the veteran conductor. Such a tribute was 
natural, and in the highest degree laudable. 
It seems a pity that Sir Michael Costa should 





mar the unity and universality of this feeling 
by a course of procedure irritating to con- 
scientious musicians. We do not refer to 
his additional accompaniments, for that is 
a question upon which controversy must 
ever arise. But why should so distinguished 
a musician deliberately reverse Handel’s 
ideas, as, for example, at the close of the 
chorus “Thy right hand, O Lord,” where 
the insertion of three chords for the orchestra 
utterly destroys the effect? On such a point 
as this there can be no difference of opinion. 
The case may be described as Sir Michael 
Costa against the world. Let him erase 
this and similar incongruous additions to 
Handel’s scores, and he will enhance the 
debt which music owes to him. There is 
the greater necessity for dwelling on this 
subject at the present moment as there is 
at least a possibility of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society being enabled to continue its labours 
in Exeter Hall, and under the same con- 
ditions as those which have existed for so 
many years. This, of course, will not render 
measures of internal reform a whit less 
advisable. No one could reasonably desire 
any fundamental change in the Society’s 
operations. The favourite works of Handel 
and Mendelssohn must ever, and rightly, 
remain the bulwarks of its strength. But 
it is not too much to expect that the com- 
mittee of management will awake to the 
fact that music has not stood still since the 
production of ‘ Elijah’; that the revival of 
old masterpieces and the introduction of 
works by the most prominent composers of 
the present day should form at least a por- 
tion of the scheme of each season; and that 
defects in performance, which were ignored 
a generation since, are now no longer to be 
tolerated. If these ideas are realized, a 
bright future may await the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. 

The second of Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral 
Concerts, given last Saturday afternoon at 
St. James’s Hall, was in its selection of 
music no less interesting than its predecessor. 
The opening number was Carl Goldmark’s 
Overture to ‘ Penthesilea,’ performed on this 
occasion for the first time in England. The 
composer, an Hungarian of Jewish extrac- 
tion, enjoys considerable reputation in Ger- 
many, chiefly by reason of his opera, ‘ Die 
Kénigin von Saba,’ which has been given 
on many of the principal stages of the Con- 
tinent. We believe we are correct in say- 
ing that only one of his works—the sym- 
phony, ‘Die Liindliche Hochzeit’ — had 
previously been heard in England. The 
Overture to ‘ Penthesilea’ is one of those 
compositions which, on account of their 
decided individuality of style, require more 
than one hearing for their full appreciation. 
The power that it displays is unmistakable, 
and some of the themes are of great beauty. 
The cantabile episode in © major and the 
concluding funeral march impress the hearer 
at once by their poetic feeling; but other 
parts of the overture, if not less striking, 
are less pleasing. Many of the harmonic 
combinations sound peculiarly harsh; it 
would be difficult to name a piece of music 
in which is to be found a larger number of 
unusual discords. The frequent modulation 
induces a feeling of restlessness, which 
injures the effect of the work as a whole. 
The instrumentation is rich and sonorous, 
and the overture was certainly well worthy 
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of production. The total impression pro- 
duced by it would not improbably be more 
favourable after a second hearing. In his 
prospectus Mr. Ganz had announced a new 
piano concerto to be written for these con- 
certs by M. Saint-Satns. As the distin- 
guished French composer had not had time 
to complete the new work, Mr. Ganz did the 
best thing under the circumstances in bring- 
ing forward one of the composer’s concertos 
which had not before been heard in England 
—his first, in p major. Like most of M. 
Saint-Saéns’s music which we have met 
with, the concerto is exceedingly clever, but 
wanting in that unity of spirit which results 
from a perfect mastery of form. Fuil of 
piquant and ingenious ideas, the effect of 
the whole is patchy, from lack of well-con- 
sidered thematic treatment. It cannot be 
called uninteresting; but from defective 
construction it fails to take high rank as 
a work of art. The very difficult solo part 
was played by the composer. M. Saint- 
Saéns is well known as a virtuoso of the 
first rank; but in the present case he im- 
paired the effect of his own music by taking 
the first and last movements at such a tre- 
mendous pace that perfect clearness of detail 
was simply impossible. The orchestral accom- 
paniments also were much wanting in deli- 
cacy. Later in the afternoon M. Saint-Saéns 
played with Madame Montigny-Rémaury his 
excellent Variations for Two Pianos on a 
Theme by Beethoven. The composition ranks 
among his best, and the performance by 
the two artists was one of the most perfect 
pieces of ensemble playing to which we ever 
listened, and created genuine and well- 
warranted enthusiasm among the audience. 
Of the remaining orchestral items of the 
concert—the ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony and the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Overture—it 
is needless to say more than that the ren- 
derings were more remarkable for spirit 
than for finish and delicacy. Mrs. Osgood, 
who replaced Mr. Sims Reeves, originally 
announced, sang in her best style songs by 
Weber, Liszt, and Sullivan. The next con- 
cert takes place on the 29th inst. 

Among English musicians of the younger 
generation Mr. F. H. Cowen holds a 
foremost position. The first work which 
brought his name into prominence was a 
very pretty cantata, ‘The Rose Maiden,’ 
written in 1870, when he was but eigh- 
teen years of age. Among other early 
compositions may be named an overture, 
performed at the Norwich Festival in 1872, 
two symphonies, in c minor and Fr, and 
various chamber works. But it was not 
until 1876 that Mr. Cowen earned his claim 
to be considered as a composer of unusual 
promise. In that year he wrote a cantata, 
‘The Corsair,’ founded on Byron’s poem, 
and produced successfully at the Birming- 
ham Festival, and also an English opera, 
‘Pauline,’ which was brought out by Mr. 
Carl Rosa at the Lyceum Theatre. This 
latter work, though received with applause, 
made no durable impression ; but this result 
was not entirely due to the composer’s 
shortcomings. Bulwer Lytton’s sickly play 
‘The Lady of Lyons’ was an unfortunate 
subject to treat, and the libretto, by its too 
strict adherence to conventional lines, served 
to fetter the ideas of the musician, and left 
a loophole for the charge that he had written 
down to the level of ballad audiences. It 





would have been exceedingly unfortunate 
had Mr. Cowen’s reputation rested on the 
fate of ‘Pauline’; but happily ‘The Corsair’ 
sufficiently proved that his imaginative 
faculty only needed a proper incentive to 
be called into active being. A romantic 
story and Lord Byron’s glowing lines served 
to awaken in him qualities far higher than 
mere ordinary musicianship, and amounting 
almost, if not quite, to actual inspiration. It 
may safely be said that no work produced of 
late years at the Birmingham Festival has so 
well deserved to be piloted into notice under 
such favourable auspices. The proverbial 
apathy of London concert managers towards 
new English works, however, has been once 
more displayed, and ‘ The Corsair’ was not 
heard in a metropolitan concert room until 
Wednesday evening, when it was performed 
at St. James’s Hall, under the personal direc- 
tion of the composer. The plan of the 
libretto, as arranged by Mr. R. E. Fran- 
cillon, is essentially dramatic, and it is 
the perfect grasp over this style of writing 
evinced by Mr. Cowen which constitutes 
the most remarkable and the most pleas- 
ing feature of the work. To say that he 
has imparted local colouring by the use of 
Greek or Turkish melodies or harmonies 
would be to talk nonsense, because Oriental 
music has no equivalent in our system. But 
there are many characteristic touches, 
mostly artistically introduceed—such, for ex- 
ample, as the use of the minor seventh in 
the minor scale in place of the usual leading 
note—which convey to the cultured ear pre- 
cisely the impression that is needed to bring 
the wild Eastern story home to our imme- 
diate interest and sympathies. Another 
special feature of the work is the taste dis- 
played in the scoring. Mr. Cowen makes 
but sparing use of the brass, but his writing 
for the wood wind, either by itself or in 
combination with the harp and the bowed 
instruments, is extremely felicitous. To 
single out any numbers for peculiar com- 
mendation would be unjust to the remainder, 
for there is scarcely an episode which is not 


pleasing in some degree, either by its 
melodic grace, quaint rhythm, or pic- 


turesque orchestration. The performance 
on Wednesday was, on the whole, worthy 
of the work. The principal soprano music 
could not have been better rendered than it 
was by Madame Marie Roze and Mrs. 
Osgood; Mr. Frederic King was quite 
equal to his share of the solos; and the 
same might have been said of Mr. Barton 
M‘Guckin had he not been obviously out of 
voice. The comparatively small amount of 
work for the chorus was efficiently done, 
and the orchestra was, generally speaking, 
free from reproach. The audience, which 
included a large number of eminent musi- 
cians, received ‘The Corsair’ with the 
utmost favour, and it may be hoped that 
Mr. Cowen will be encouraged to persevere 
in the path which must, with his excep- 
tional ability, eventually lead to fame and 
substantial reward. It would be a matter 
of infinite regret if one so gifted were to 
fritter away his talent in the composition of 
ephemeral ballads and the like. Labour in 
a higher sphere of art may not yield such 
immediate results, but the sacrifice is a noble 
one, and in Mr. Cowen’s instance would at 
the worst be but temporary. Of the brief 
selection which formed the second part of 











Wednesday’s concert it is only necessary to 
refer to the pretty ballet airs from ‘Pauline,’ 
and to a recitation given with good emphasis 
and a charming delivery by Miss Cowen. 








Husical Gossip. 

Mr. Mapieson has issued his prospectus of 
the coming season of Italian opera at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, which will commence next 
Saturday, the 15th inst. The list of singers 
announced is a strong one, including the names 
of Madame Gerster, Mdlle. Marimon, Malle. 
Marie Vanzandt, Madame Marie Roze, Miss 
Minnie Hauk, Madame Trebelli, Madame Chris- 
tine Nilsson, Signori Fancelli, Campanini, Fra- 
polli, Del Puente, Galassi, Foli, Mr. Maas, and 
many others of more or less celebrity. Several 
new engagements have also been made, of which 
it will be soon enough to speak when the singers 
appear. The novelties promised are the ‘Mefis- 
tofele’ of Arrigo Boito, ‘Il Rinnegato,’ by the 
Baron Bodog d’Orczy, and Verdi’s ‘ Forza del 
Destino,’ as recently modified by the composer. 
As no conductor’s name is announced at the 
time of our writing, we presume that it is 
doubtful whether or not Sir Michael Costa will 
continue to hold his accustomed post. 


TuHE first of the Richter Concerts will be given 
at St. James’s Hall next Monday evening. 
The programme will include Wagner’s ‘ Meister- 
singer’ Overture, Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
Schumann’s Symphony in p minor, and Mr. 
Hubert Parry’s Concerto for piano in ¥F sharp 
major, played by Mr. Dannreuther. 


Messrs. WALTER AUSTIN AND WILFRED BEn- 
DALL gave an ‘‘operatic matinée” at St. George’s 
Hall on Wednesday, when two new operettas 
were performed. The first, entitled ‘The Step- 
mother,’ has a libretto by Mr. Arthur Sketchley, 
and music by Mr. Walter Austin, whose cantata, 
‘The Fire King,’ was, it may be remembered, 
produced at the Leeds Festival in 1877. The 
book of the other, named ‘ Lovers’ Knots,’ is 
by Mr. Cunningham V. Bridgman, and the 
music by Mr. Wilfred Bendall. Both operettas 
were favourably received, especially the second, 
which is a bright and sparkling little work. 
Among the executants were Miss José Sher- 
rington, Miss Purdy, Mr. Rutland Barrington, 
and Mr. Thorndike. 


Messrs. Lupwic anp Davsert gave the first 
of a series of chamber concerts in the concert 
room of the Royal Academy of Music last Satur- 
day evening, assisted by Messrs. A. Gibson, 
J. B. Zerbini, T. Sergeant, and Herr J. H. 
Bonavitz (pianist). The programme included 
Schubert’s great Quintet in ¢ for strings, which 
was especially well performed; Brahms’s Sonata 
in G, Op. 78, for piano and violin; and Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 127. Miss 
Henrietta Nunn was the vocalist. 


Miss ANNA MEHLIG gave a morning concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday last. There 
were no novelties in the programme, but the 
executive skill and charm of style for which the 
bénéficiaire is so highly esteemed among pianists 
were displayed to advantage in solos by Bach, 
Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, and Rubinstein. Miss 
Mehlig was assisted by Herr Straus in Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, and by Madame Haas 
in Schumann’s Andante and Variations for two 
pianofortes. Schubert’s ‘ Erlkénig’ and some of 
Robert Franz’s exquisite Lieder were artistically 
sung by Madame Sophie Léwe. 


M. ALEXANDRE Gurtmant will give, during 
the present and next month, a series of organ 
concerts at the Trocadéro, at which a feature of 
special interest will be a series of performances 
of Handel’s organ concertos, which have never 
yet been heard in Paris. M. Colonne will con- 
duct the orchestra. 


A NEW soprano, Madame Montalba, made her 
début at the Paris Opera on the 30th ult., as 
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Valentine in ‘Les Huguenots,’ with a fair 


measure of success. 


Ar the inauguration of the monument to 
Palestrina at Rome, which will take place in the 
course of this month, a grand concert will be 
given by the Societt Musicale Romana in the 
Panfili Palace. The programme will include 
several pieces composed for the occasion: a 
Psalm by Bazzini, an ‘‘Agnus Dei” by 
Pedrotti, a ‘‘Laudate Pueri” by Platania, a 
‘* Miserere” by Gounod, a Prelude for organ 
and orchestra by Ambroise Thomas, &c. 








DRAMA 


—p—=— 
LYCEUM.— Benne ef: ANT of VENICE.’—180th Time. 
Every Evening at 8. 

SHYLOCK, MR. TRY ING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MORNING PERF ORMANCES, Saturdays, May sth and loth, at 2 
o'clock. 

, | Box Office open Ten to Five, under direction of Mr. J. Hurst, No Fees. 





LYCEUM.—On THURSDAY, May 20th (BENEFIT of MISS ELLEN 
TERRY), the Performance will commence at a Quarter to Eight 
o'clock with the ‘MERCHANT of VENICE’ (terminating with the 
Trial Scene). PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY; SHYLOCK, MR. 
IRVING. 

After which w rit ne produced, for the first time, an Idyll in One Act, 
entitled ‘IOLANTHE.’ Adapted and Rewritten by W. G. Wills from 
Henrik sane ‘Poem, ‘King René’s Daughter.’ 101. ANTHE, MISS 
ELLEN TERRY ; COUNT TRISTAN, MI IRVING. 








THE WEEK. 
Court (Matinées).—Appearance of Madame Modjeska in 
* Heartsease,’ a Version in Five Acts, by Mr. Mortimer, of 
‘La Dame aux Camélias.’ 

HAYMARKET.—Revival of ‘ School,’ a Four-Act Comedy of 
T. W. Robertson. 

GAIETY (Matinées),—Revival of ‘The Castle Spectre,’ a 
Drama, in Five Acts. By M. G. Lewis. 

Tue value of a triumph such as was ob- 
tained by Madame Modjeska on her first 
appearance cannot easily be over-estimated. 
A stranger in England, with an imperfect 
command of the language, she made her 
début at a morning performance in an out- 
lying theatre, assuming for the occasion a 
véle which in this country has never won 
acceptance. The piece in which she played 
was, moreover, an emasculated version of a 
work which in conception and execution 
alike is distasteful to English notions. Over 
these disadvantages Madame Modjeska 
triumphed by pure force of talent, winning 
from a public languid and indifferent at the 
outset a verdict wholly and enthusiastically 
favourable. Strong proof how complete was 
the ascendency she obtained over her 
audience is afforded by the fact that while 
at the outset peculiarities of pronunciation 
arrested attention, at the close all notion of 
these was lost, and the question propounded 
by those who had not been present at the 
performance, whether the accent of the 
actress did not interfere with the delight to 
be reaped from her impersonation, provoked 
a feeling akin to astonishment. Madame 
Modjeska is indeed a thorough artist. ‘l'o 
judge of her creative power it is necessary 
to see her in a part less closely associated 
with memories of living rivals. While it is 
difficult to trace in her performance any 
sign of imitation, the fact remains that 

he character imprinted upon a réle by 

a first exponent who is an actor of talent 
eeldom fails to colour all subsequent repre- 
sentations. It must, however, be conceded, 
whatever the range ‘of her talents may be, 
that the new-comer is possessed of an admir- 
able method, and is a capable and note- 
worthy artist. 

Upon the character of Margaret Gautier, 
whom Mr. Mortimer for some reason or 
other has rechristened Constance, it is need- 
less to dwell. Disregarding subdivisions on 
which some have insisted, it may be said that 
the character divides itself into two separate 








beings—the girl who, in the course of un- 
restrained intercourse with men, has learned 
to despise them only less than she despises 
herself, and has become as mercenary and as 
cynical as her fellows, and the woman upon 
whom love works a miracle of redemption, 
bringing back to a cheek that has grown 
hardened and shameless the blush of 
modesty, and filling with the passion of 
young love a heart that had ‘“* grown as 
stony as the trodden ways.” 

In presenting the character as it was at 
first seen Madame Modjeska was moderately 
successful. The spectator had time to admire 
the grace and symmetry of the actress, her 
ease of style, and the manner, equally simple 
and subtle, in which she showed her indif- 
ference to those who ministered to such 
delight as she was capable of appreciating. 
From the moment, however, the power of 
love commenced to assert itself the acting 
became noteworthy. The varying stages of 
self-conquest were finely shown, and the 
cost of the supreme struggle was indicated 
by such movements as great artists alone 
have power to conceive or daring to employ. 
Rarely, if ever, has the stage seen surrender 
so complete as that of the woman when, for 
the last timeas she thinks, the arms which con- 
stitute her heaven encompass her; as seldom 
has the ecstasy of love found so thrilling 
exposition. In the death scene what was 
most to be admired was the moderation of 
the means employed in comparison with the 
greatness of the result obtained. A picture 
of dissolution more striking and, in a sense, 
more faithful has seldom been seen. Art, 
however, sublimated the whole. In edifying 
contrast with the ultra-realism which ac- 
centuates whatever is harrowing, and makes 
of a death scene a complication of remote 
and not always reconcilable horrors, is the 
manner in which Madame Modjeska indi- 
cates and suggests the incidents of physical 
struggle, and floods the death scene with 
the pathos and the triumph without which, 
or some kindred or corresponding emotion, 
such scenes have no place in art. A triumph 
so remarkable as this is as startling as it is 
gratifying. Mr. Dacre as Armand Duval 
acted in a style which, though rough, was 
telling. Mr. Anson and Miss Le Thiere 
had few opportunities in the subordinate 
characters they assumed. 

The revival of ‘School’ at the Hay- 
market affords proof that those Robert- 
sonian comedies, which were supposed 
to owe a portion of their success to the 
exceptional smallness of the boards on 
which they were played, will bear trans- 
planting to a larger stage. Though one of 
the weakest, the least original, and the 
least probable pieces of the Prince of 
Wales’s répertoire, ‘School’ has, in addi- 
tion to a sympathetic story, genuine merits 
of characterization and of dialogue. To 
present it, however, at the Haymarket 
with the quietude and truth to nature 
which marked the first production was appa- 
rently too simple a process to commend itself 
to the management. As a consequence the 
performance, clever as in many respects it is, 
and strongly as it commends itself to the 
audience, has a measure of that exaggeration 
which will have to be removed if the Hay- 
market company is to preserve the repute 
of the Prince of Wales’s. That riper power 
is shown by the actors does not make the 





representation better. Quite wonderful is 
the manner in which Mrs. Bancroft presents 
the character of Naomi Tighe. As a piece 
of acting it is as inspiriting as it is clever. 
Looked upon, however, from the point of 
view of the exigencies of comedy, it is 
impossible. No schoolgirl, however im- 
petuous and girlish, could in the pre- 
sence of the man she commences to love 
indulge in vagaries so pr gg as those 
presented by Mrs. Bancroft. Cecil’s 
rendering of Beau Farintosh er glides into 
something dangerously near farce, and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s powerful presentation of 
Krux is too near melo-drama. A man such 
as Mr. Forbes Robertson presents would be 
really dangerous. Krux is neither a Caliban 
nor a Quilp; he has a touch of Uriah 
Heep, but he is, in fact, a dirty, malicious 
brute, without courage enough for an act 
of absolute villainy. Mr. Bancroft’s Jack 
Poyntz is a truthful and manly performance, 
and Mr. Conway’s Lord Beaufoy is the most 
sincere and finished piece of acting the per- 
formance exhibits. Mr. Kemble is truthful 
and excellent as Dr. Sutcliffe, and Miss 
Marion Terry delightful as Bella. A piece 
has seldom been equally well mounted. The 
glade in the first act is an absolutely 
marvellous effect of stage illusion. Further 
subduing of method and further repression 
of animal spirits are, however, necessary if 
the full benefit is to be reaped of the com- 
pany Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have collected. 

The derisive purpose with which, in his 
revival of the so-called dramatic master- 
pieces of the last century, Mr. Hollings- 
head has been credited has at length been 
answered, and the performance of ‘The 
Castle Spectre’ of ‘ Monk’ Lewis culmi- 
nated in a species of carnival. Quite 
impossible was it in presence of the amuse- 
ment of the audience to maintain the serious 
attitude of the players, and the attempt to 
give with earnestness the bombastic plati- 
tudes of the drama was speedily abandoned. 
A climax of absurdity was reached when, in 
answer to a loud and bantering call, the 
‘leading lady” appeared before the curtain, 
leading by the hand the ghost of the “ in- 
jured and hapless Evelina,” an instance 
probably unique of a spectre thus facing 
the full blaze of the footlights. Not wholly 
burlesque was, however, the interpretation, 
and there were portions of it worthy of 
serious praise. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A version of ‘Marion Delorme’ is said to be 
the second piece in which Madame Modjeska 
will appear, subject always to the ‘‘ Censure,” 
which, in the case of a work and an actress of 
such merit, may perhaps be induced to relent in 
its prudery. 

‘Gtorce BaRNWELL,’ revived a fortnight ago 
by Mr. Hollingshead at the Gaiety, has now 
been taken to the Olympic, at which house, 
now under Mr. Hollingshead’s management, it 
constitutes the chief feature in the evening's 
entertainment. 


‘ALIVE oR DeaD,’ a version, by Mr. Robert 
Hall, of Dickens’s unfinished story of ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ first produced four years ago at St. 
George’s Hall, has been revived at the Park 
Theatre. With it is given a comedietta by Mr. 
Evelyn Jerrold, entitled ‘ Czesar’s Wife.’ 


TuE Théatre des Nations has been acquired by 
M. H. Ballande, the director of the Troisiime 
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Théatre Frangais, who has carried to that house 
the one piece, ‘Chien d’Aveugle,’ which under 
his long and patient management has proved 
a complete success. 


‘Le Paraptvig,’ a one-act comedy of M. 
Ernest d’Hervilly, presented at the Odéon, 
turns upon the affection of a young Englishman 
(Bob Chester) for his umbrella, which provokes 
the ridicule of his fiancée, and at length leads 
to a rupture. When the lady finds that her 
lover’s distress at her cruelty is enough to make 
him forget the partner of his walks, she relents 
and pardons. M. Amaury and Mdlle. Kolb are 
the exponents of this trifle. 
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Francis Deak, Hungarian Statesman: a Memoir. 
With a Preface by M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Ar the present crisis it would be difficult 

to suggest to a writer on foreign politics a 

more seasonable subject than the career of 

Francis Deék. Hungary is so important a 

factor in the irrepressible Eastern Question, 

and is, both politically and socially, the 
object of such misapprehension and mis- 
representation generally, that a work casting 
any real light upon its parliamentary parties 
and procedure would be a public boon. 
During the last few years, it is true, many 
books and pamphlets have appeared in ex- 
position of Hungarian politics, but the in- 
formation to be derived from them is meagre 
in the extreme. The author of this latest 
addition to the literature of the subject has 
evidently not gone direct to the Hungarian 
or other original sources for information, but 
has been contented to derive his data from 

French and German authorities, themselves 

frequently second-hand, and necessarily 

the result is not altogether satisfactory. 

Party politics are quite as complicated 

among the Magyars as in most other 

countries constitutionally governed, and it 
needs no little knowledge of the divisions 
into which the Liberals and Conservatives 
are split in order to comprehend clearly to 
what genus an Hungarian politician, no 
matter how eminent, appertains. These 
nice distinctions the author of the present 
work does not appear to fully appreciate ; 
he certainly is at fault when he talks of 
the “nobles” in the way he does, speaking 
of them continually as if they were an aris- 
tocracy, whereas they are and were simply 
citizens in possession of the franchise, often 
possessing nothing beyond their votes. Nor 
is it correct to intimate that the Hungarian 
deputy receives no ‘more tangible reward 
than the prestige conferred by the approba- 
tion of his contemporaries, or, if this be 
withheld, of his own conscience,” and there- 
fore to liken him to English members of 

Parliament; delegates to the Hungarian 

Diet, like the representatives of nearly 

every people except the British, receive a 

salary for their services. Further, the author 

of this ‘‘Memoir’”’ would appear to be in 

a curious state of uncertainty as to how 

many counties the kingdom of Hungary 





is divided into, at nearly every allusion to 
them hazarding a different number, although, 
on one occasion, he states correctly that the 
country has been divided into fifty-two pro- 
vinces or counties from time immemorial. 

It is somewhat misleading to term this 
work a “Memoir” of Dedk, as it contains 
little of the man’s personal history, and gene- 
rally introduces him in each chapter as a 
kind of Chorus to connect the different stages 
of parliamentary proceedings in Hungary be- 
tween 1832 and 1875. ‘An Essay on Trans- 
leithanian Politics’ would better express the 
contents of this volume. The author is 
scarcely to blame that he does not present 
Deak in an attractive light, for this Hun- 
garian was not made of such material as 
heroes are; indeed, in his biographer’s hands, 
so far as the reader is enabled to judge, he 
seems to justify the accusation of some of 
his countrymen that he reaped the harvest 
of which others had sown the seed. Deak 
was innately conservative, and with the 
exception of a brief interval in 1848, 
when he was unwillingly and unwittingly 
carried along by the revolutionary torrent, 
he held fast through life to established 
law and precedent. From first to last 
the chief effort of his parliamentary career 
was to prevent the party of progress going 
ahead too rapidly, and the principal, if 
not the only, reason for his memory 
being honoured by a large section of his 
countrymen lies in the fact that he was, 
if not the author, at all events the cause 
of the adoption, of the ‘“ Compromise,” 
by which everything was as nearly as pos- 
sible replaced ix statu quo. The impartial 
observer must confess that the letter rather 
than the spirit of the law was Deak’s in- 
spiration ; he did not care to step aside from 
the old path, and when he was in parliamen- 
tary opposition his exertions were more fre- 
quently directed to the preservation than 
to the reformation of existing institutions. 
Nothing unsanctioned by precedent enlisted 
his sympathies. 

‘* Royalist and patriot as he was,” says the 

author, ‘“‘the watchword of Dedk’s life was 
neither king nor country, but law ; Law in the 
sense used by the imperial philosopher when he 
affirms that ‘nothing can harm the State which 
does not harm law, and that what does not harm 
law does not harm either state or citizen.’ ” 
Of course, ignoring the fact that law is not 
always immaculate, and that progress more 
than precedent, in Hungary’s case at least, 
was what was needed. 

The real regeneration of the kingdom was 
chiefly brought about by Kossuth and his 
party, by men who in too many instances 
reaped no other reward than exile, confis- 
cation, or death. _ They sowed the seed, 
the military disasters of Austria ripened 
it, and the Dedkists reaped the harvest. 
Kossuth’s attempts to enlighten the country 
generally as to what was taking place 
in the Diet greatly aided the progress of 
ideas among the people :— 

“The brilliant weekly reports written by 
Louis Kossuth—ostensibly for the information 
of those absent magnates who, in accordance 
with the prevailing custom, had appointed the 
clever young advocate as their silent proxy and 
private reporter at the sittings of the Diet— 
were secretly lithographed and _ circulated 
throughout the country, where they found 
thousands of eager readers.” 


Of course, this was quite contrary to law 





and precedent, and the consequence was 
that Kossuth and several members of the 
Liberal party were arrested for high treason, 
and sentenced to various periods of im- 
prisonment, their offence being the dissemi- 
nation of Liberal opinions and the attempted 
publication of parliamentary discussions. 
Kossuth, upon his release from imprison- 
ment, assumed the editorial charge of the 
Pesti Hirlap (Pesth Gazette), and 

*‘poured broadside after broadside into the 
abuses and anomalies of his time, directing his 
attacks not only against judicial corruption and 
economic evils, but hinting at such methods for 
the amelioration of these evils as would have 
affected the relations hitherto subsisting between 
the country and the supreme Government.” 

Such a course naturally startled the 
magnates and the squirearchy from their 
repose ; they had long and obstinately re- 
sisted any encroachments on the part of the 
Austrian ministries, but these revolutionary 
reforms terrified them. Deak and his fol- 
lowers thwarted the Radicals as long as they 
could, but ultimately were carried away with 
the stream. Finally, indeed, Kossuth, Count 
Batthyany, and others so revolutionized the 
country that even the magnates competed 
with each other in deeds of real nobility and 
service tothe nation. But while these things 
were taking place Deak was living in re- 
tirement on his paternal estate at Kehida, 
whither he had retired after lengthy travel 
at home and abroad. In the early spring of 
1848 “he received news of the formation of 
the first responsible parliamentary govern- 
ment of Hungary.” Summoned to the 
counsels of his country, Deak obeyed, once 
more resuming his position as a party 
leader. The emperor had sanctioned the 
Liberal programme, and therefore every- 
thing was legal. But matters did not long 
remain in this state: the emperor repudiated 
his promises; the ministry of which Deak 
was a member resigned, and a Committee 
of Defence, with Kossuth as President, was 
nominated by the Diet. At last the long- 
deferred civil war broke out :— 

‘‘The struggle for self-preservation and the 
maintenance of Hungarian independence became 
a truly national war ; all classes of the popula- 
tion, from magnates and prelates down to herds- 
men and common soldiers, threw themselves 
eagerly into the contest, each ready with their 
[sic] quota of self-sacrifice, for the sake of their 
country and the defence of the kingdom of 
Hungary.” 

That during this national uprising Deak 
again withdrew to the country, remaining, 
if not an unmoved, at all events an inactive, 
spectator of the horrors under which the king- 
dom groaned, the author of this ‘‘ Memoir” 
cannot deny; but, in his opinion,— 

‘On looking back to this year of war and 
revolution in connexion with the years that 
followed, the position then taken up by Francis 
Deik appears perfectly intelligible; but it is 
not surprising if at the time the man who, on 
whatever ground, shrank from taking a foremost 
part in the desperate struggle of his betrayed 
and injured country to free herself from all 
connexion with the Hapsburg dynasty, should 
seem to have forfeited justly all claim to a place 
amongst the recognized leaders of Hungary. 
But, in truth, apart from political scruples, 
Deak had not in him the makings of a revolu- 
tionary leader. He felt himself that he had not 
the power, like his famous contemporary Louis 
Kossuth, to stir the hearts and feelings of the 
people, to fire their imaginations and incite 
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them to action by burning denunciations, clothed 
in a language of poetic imagery that seemed 
more akin to the fervid exhortations of the 
Hebrew prophets than to the political oratory 
of modern days. When requested to compose 
the revolutionary appeal to the nation, Deak 
replied: ‘I do not understand that kind of 
thing ; give me the making of your laws.’” 

Now all this is fairly true and really de- 
scriptive of the man; and that he was the 
wiser in his generation is demonstrated by 
the fact that when Petifi’s body had been 
flung, with an undistinguishable heap of 
friends and foes, into a common fosse—when 
Batthyiny and his brave comrades had 
perished by the bullet or the hangman’s 
noose, and Kossuth was driven forth into 
lifelong exile—Deak was able to reappear 
in the streets of Pesth, ‘where his pre- 
sence at this time was a constant source of 
strength and encouragement to his fellow 
citizens ’’—in the opinion of his biographer. 

That Deik loved his country no one can 
honestly doubt, but that it was entirely, or 
even mainly, to him that Hungary owed 
the restoration of home rule is not true; 
her patriots who bled for her, the successive 
defeats of Solferino and Kéniggriitz, and, 
finally, the skilful management of Count 
Beust, were all more important factors in 
the adjustment of the complicated scheme. 
Deak outlived the unsuccessful and the 
dead, and it is, therefore, no wonder that 
when he passed away his fellow citizens 
gave him a civic funeral, and the empress 
placed a wreath upon his coffin. 

The style of this work, like its subject, is 
cold and legal, and, although dealing with 
some of the most stirring events of modern 
history, its author never forgets the studied 
propriety of the statesman; but as a con- 
tribution to the history of contemporaneous 
politics it is a useful work, and should be 
consulted by those interested in the compli- 
cations of the Eastern Question. 








Some Thoughts concerning Education. By John 
Locke. With Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Some Thoughts concerning Education. By John 
Locke. With Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev. Evan Daniel, M.A. (National 
Society’s Depository. ) 

It is not strange that the revived—or, so 

far as England is concerned, almost newly 

created—interest in the science of teaching 
which has lately shown itself should send 
students to the only important book written on 
the topic in this country before Mr. Herbert 

Spencer and Mr. Bain took it in hand; but 

it may be doubted whether the University 

of Cambridge and the National Society have 
been quite wise in appointing Locke’s 

‘Thoughts’ as a special subject for exami- 

nation. As an exposition of the false methods 

of education which were in vogue two hun- 
dred years ago, and yet more as a collection 
of, for the most part, eminently sensible 
suggestions for bringing about a better state 
of things, these “ thoughts” are extremely 
interesting and valuable. They furnish 
evidence of Locke’s practical wisdom and 
philosophical shrewdness quite as important, 
within their limits, as do his letters on tolera- 
tion, his treatise on government, or even his 

‘Essay concerning Human Understanding,’ 

and they will always be at once profitable 





reading for students and entertaining read- 
ing for all who prize good literature. But 
Locke, who declared that his ‘Human 
Understanding’ was nothing but a gather- 
ing up of opinions by an earnest lover of 
truth, which could only be serviceable to 
subsequent lovers of truth by enabling them 
to go beyond his researches and discoveries, 
and to build up more and more progressive 
systems of philosophy upon the system for 
which the utmost he claimed was that it was 
in advance of anything that had gone before 
it, would have been the last to desire that 
his confessedly crude and incomplete views on 
education should be converted into rules for 
either the teachers or the theorists who 
were to follow him. Both Mr. Quick and 
Canon Daniel understand this, and, in the 
notes they have collected from various 
sources, have pointed out many of the errors 
into which Locke cannot be blamed for 
having fallen. Still there is danger that 
some of the readers for whom these editions 
have been specially prepared will accept the 
‘Thoughts’ as a text-book to be too im- 
plicitly followed, and will thus get from it 
nearly as much harm as good. 

At the same time the appearance of these 
volumes is to be welcomed as some indica- 
tion of the increased respect that is being 
paid by Englishmen to the great philosopher 
to whom, for a long time, they gave very 
secant attention, and who is even now so 
slightly esteemed in some quarters that, in 
such a series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
as Mr. John Morley is editing, he is thought 
less worthy of a place than Burke or Adam 
Smith, or even Southey or Thackeray. The 
‘Thoughts concerning Education’ can be 
bought in American editions, and is in- 
cluded in the “ Tauchnitz” series; it is to 
be had in German, French, and other trans- 
lations; but the last English reprint was 
in St. John’s collected edition ot Locke’s 
works in 1836, which has long been out of 
print, and such persons as have cared to see 
what was said about education in the one 
English classic on the subject have gene- 
rally had to hunt it up on the old bookstalls. 

To understand Locke’s book it is necessary 
to remember the circumstances under which 
it was written. He had himself suffered con- 
siderably, as he thought, from the pedantic 
and brain-killing methods of instruction in 
vogue at Westminster and Oxford while, as 
boy and youth, he passed through their 
classes, and he bitterly deplored the effects 
of these methods upon contemporaries of 
less strength of character and mental vigour 
than he possessed. In his capacity of 
family physician, private tutor, secretary, 
and general factotum in the household of the 
first Karl of Shaftesbury, he had, while still 
a young man, to look after the mind and 
body of his patron’s son, and he several 
times afterwards, out of affection for his 
friends if not as a source of income, had 
other children under his care, among the 
Shaftesbury’s grandson, the famous 
author of the ‘ Characteristics,’ who, speak- 
ing for himself and his brothers and sisters, 
said :— 

‘¢In our education Mr. Locke governed ac- 


rest 





° ° ° ° ° J | 
cording to his own principles, since published by | 
him, and with such success that we all of us | 


came to full years with strong and healthy con- 
stitutions.” 


Locke seems, before reading Montaigne, to | 


have arrived at the same conclusions as to 
the theory of education as Montaigne had 
long before expressed, and when he did fall 
in with the great Frenchman’s essay he, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, borrowed much 
from it. His opinions, at any rate, were 
clearly defined long before his retirement to 
Holland in 1683, and before he wrote thence 
to his friend Edward Clarke in Somerset- 
shire the series of letters which he afterwards 
carelessly turned into a volume. Perhaps we 
ought not to regret that Locke, instead of 
sitting down to write an orderly treatise, 
chose thus to do no more than copy out his 
old letters, seeing that his pages are all the 
more charming because, as he said, 

“the reader will easily find, in the familiarity 
and fashion of the style, that they were rather 
the private conversation of two friends than a 
discourse designed for public view.” 

But the arrangement had its disadvantages. 
There are numerous repetitions and, in spite 
of all the passages interpolated in later 
editions, numerous omissions. The book is 
faulty and incomplete even as an exposition of 
Locke’s whole mind on the subject of educa- 
tion. Though offering, to use his own words, 
‘‘some general views in reference to the 
main end and aims in education,” it was 
designed especially for the benefit of one 
particular friend’s son, and therefore in it 
he ‘‘touched little more than those heads 
which he judged necessary for the breeding 
of a young gentleman of his condition in 
general.” 

The basis of all his philosophy being that 
the mind is a tabula rasa, the simplest as 
well as the most complicated inscriptions 
on which come only from accumulation of 
experience and use of reason, it is not 
strange that Locke should have regarded 
a child ‘‘ only as white paper or wax to be 
moulded and fashioned as one pleases.” 
The business of education, according to him, 
consisted almost exclusively in developing 
the child’s faculties and putting him in the 
way of collecting knowledge tor himself, 
thus enabling him to have in after life “a 
sound mind in a sound body.” 


“He that has these two has little more to 
wish for, and he that wants either of them will 
be but little the better for anything else. Men’s 
happiness or misery is most part of their own 
making. He whose mind directs not wisely will 
never take the right way, and he whose body 
is crazy and feeble will never be able to advance 
in it.” 

That opening statement shows the scope 
and purport of Locke’s treatise. He thought 
quite as much of physical as of mental 
training, and more of moral training than 
of either. His great doctrine was, as his 
ablest editor, Dr. Moritz Schuster, has put 
it, ‘‘die Betonung der Erziehung vor dem 
Unterricht ”—education before instruction. 
He therefore, besides recurring to the sub- 
ject again and again, devoted his earlier 
sections to the question of children’s health. 
Some of his recommendations are now out 
of date, if they ever were at all reasonable, 
as that children should wear shoes with 
holes in them, should eat little sugar and 
no fruit, should have their meals at irregular 
times, and in various ways should be 
“hardened”; but much else that he said 
was eminently sensible. So, too, it is easy 
to find fault with many of his remarks 
about home discipline, parental severity, 
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corporal punishment, and the like; though 


no one who reads him can doubt that, if he 
shared some of the seventeenth century 
prejudices about morality, and if his 
hygiene was uot very far ahead of that 
ot his contemporaries, his views were on 
most points not only far in advance of his 
own age, but also sounder than those of 
many people even nowadays. It is his 
admirable enunciation of the theory of 
education as a whole, quaintly and forcibly 
illustrated in numberless details, that con- 
stitutes the chief value of his book. This, 
however, renders it, perhaps, a more useful 
manual for parents and those who have to 
choose schools and tutors for their children 
or to look after their training at home 
than for the schoolmasters and tutors them- 
selves. 

Every one will commiserate both Mr. 
Quick and Canon Daniel on the accident, 
unfortunate for them, that they should have 
been simultaneously working at the same 
task, and in ignorance of each other’s move- 
ments. Both of the editions have been 
carefully prepared, though in very different 
ways, and a better book than either would 
have been produced if the editors could 
have combined their powers. Some of 
Canon Daniel’s notes are rather frivolous, 
but they include copious extracts from 
Schuster and other excellent commentators, 
while Mr. Quick has added to his own 
sparse but shrewd annotations many capital 
observations by Dr. J. F. Payne on the 
somewhat obsolete medical counsels that 
Locke was fond of offering. Canon 
Daniel has contented himself with six 
pages of inaccurate biographical introduc- 
tion, which may have been compiled from 
any old encyclopedia within his reach. Mr. 
Quick, on the other hand, availing bimself 
of the information brought to light in Mr. 
Fox Bourne’s ‘ Life of Locke,’ has furnished 
a tolerably comprehensive account of those 
circumstances and experiences in Locke’s 
career which qualified him to write his 
‘ Thoughts concerning Education.’ 

Both editors, oddly enough, show them- 
selves confused on a point which, if not very 
important, ought to have been clear to them. 
Canon Daniel takes credit to himself for 
correcting the date of Locke’s “‘ Epistle Dedi- 
catory ” from 1690 (as given in the edition 
of 1714) to 1693. Mr. Quick, quoting from 
the earliest edition in which the date is 
printed — that of 1699— properly gives 
“March 7th, 1692,” but says, in a note, 
“The real date was 1693.” Neither editor 
seems to be aware that in those days the 
new year was dated from the end of March, 
not the beginning of January. Locke was 
one of the earliest advocates and chief 
promoters of the change by which English 
chronology was assimilated to that of the 
Continent, and doubtless, according to his 
custom, dated his dedication ‘‘ March 7th, 
1692/3,” but his printer was old-fashioned, 
and put 1692 where moderns would put 
1693. 








A Popular Handbook of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure. By Henry W. Lucy. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Porutar ignorance regarding both the 

principles and method of parliamentary 

government is deep and wide. Quite 








recently, for instance, one of those intelli- 
gent ‘‘newspaper readers” to whom this 
publication is addressed assured us that 
Lord Beaconsfield would certainiy not meet 
the new Parliament, but that he would 
immediately dissolve it, and try what a 
second General Election would do for his 
party. And in support of this startling 
assertion it was, quite correctly, argued that 
the written law of Parliament contained no 
provision against such a misuse of the royal 
prerogative. Again, to pass rather further 
back in time, though ‘‘much has since 
occurred,” one of our most distinguished 
“publicists”? asked, in a spirit of grave 
inquiry, ‘‘ How soon would it be possible 
to carry an impeachment against Lord 
Beaconsfield ?” and the reminder that, as 
the moment of the question was in Sep- 
tember, the attempt must of necessity be 
postponed till February and the meeting 
of Parliament, occasioned both surprise and 
vexation. Lastly, if the revival of an almost 
prehistoric tradition may be excused, during 
the year 1832 a servant in Westminster 
urged, as an excuse for the persistency with 
which she kept guard at the window, “that 
she was on the watch to see the Reform 
Bill pass down Parliament Street”?! Such 
a confusion of ideas could hardly exist at 
present ; and yet but few among the readers 
of Mr. Lucy’s manual will feel unindebted 
to him for the information it supplies. 

He evidently possesses practical acquaint- 
ance with ‘the time-honoured intricacies ” 
of debate and procedure in the House of 
Commons, and reliance, accordingly, may 
be placed upon the general accuracy of his 
statements. But it may occur even to a 
perliamentary ‘‘ outsider” that Tuesdays, 
and not Mondays, as stated by Mr. Lucy, 
are usually chosen by the House for what is 
called ‘a morning sitting”; nor is it, per- 
haps, hypercritical to point out that on occa- 
sions when an assembly ‘meets at two” 
‘‘ forenoon sittings”’ are hardly possible. 

A more serious occasion of difference, not 

between us and Mr. Lucy, but between him 
and the text-books of parliamentary prac- 
tice, arises in his description of that decisive 
act upon which every transaction of the 
House of Commons centres—‘‘ the putting 
the question.” When that crisis is reached, 
according to our author, supposing, 
“*to take the briefest form of question, that 
the original motion was the second reading of 
the ‘Church Steeple Bill,’ the Speaker will 
rise and say, ‘ Church Steeple Bill; the original 
motion was, that the Bill be now read a second 
time, since which an amendment has been made 
to leave out the word ‘ now,” and insert ‘‘ on 
this day six months.” The question is that this 
Bill be now read a second time.’ On this for- 
mula the House divides.” 


This statement, when tested by ‘May’s 
Practice,’ proves, we regret to say, wholly 
inaccurate. No Speaker, whether as be- 
sotted as Speaker Cornwall or as corrupt as 
Trevor, could ever have used that phrase 
‘the original motion was”’ that a Bill be read 
a second time. He would have known that 
a proposition offered to the decision of the 
House ceased to be ‘‘a motion” so soon as 
the mover and seconder had completed 
their task, and that it then became ‘‘the 
question” which he would submit from 
the chair for the deliberation of the House, 
to be converted finally into a Resolution or 





—a nothing. Mr. Lucy next represents the 
Speaker as saying, ‘‘Sinece which an amend- 
ment has been made to leave out the 
word ‘now.’” ‘This is obviously an error, 
for if the amendment had been “made” it 
could not be unmade, and in that case the 
only point left open for determination was the 
ultimate fate of the Church Steeple Bill. 

Obedience to precedent is so essential in 
things parliamentary that Mr. Lucy will 
excuse our having pointed out these varia- 
tions from established practice, even though 
most probably they arose from oversight. 
But it is impossible thus to account for the 
strange deviation from established principle 
betrayed by the form of the ‘ question” 
which is, in conclusion, put by our author into 
the Speaker’s mouth. Mr. Lucy’s example 
follows the ordinary mode of opposition that 
is directed against the second reading of a 
Bill; the first attack is therefore made upon 
the all-important word ‘ now,” and the 
issue of the contest turns upon that word. 
That being the case, he will surely at- once 
remember the oft-repeated formula which is 
used upon such an occasion, namely, ‘‘ The 
question is, That the word ‘now’ stand part 
of the question.” Nor will such an accom- 
plished parliamentary connoisseur fail to 
recognize the motive with which the pro- 
position is cast into that somewhat pailien 
ing shape, and why it is adopted instead of 
the form he gives, namely, ‘‘ That this Bill 
be now read a second time,” which is never 
used save when no amendment has been 
moved. 

When we pass from these technical difficul- 
ties to the consideration of the administrative 
action of the House of Commons, we find 
that a marked difference of opinion on this 
subject exists between Mr. Lucy and other 
eminent parliamentary authorities. A Com- 
mittee of the whole House is, he asserts, ‘‘a 
more business-like body than the House it- 
self,” conducting deliberation in a conversa- 
tional way and arguing points ‘‘in a plain, 
earnest fashion, highly conducive to the ae- 
complishment of good work”; so that after 
a Bill has been talked over clause by clause 
‘the probabilities are that, in spite of party 
prejudices and personal interests, there has 
been fashioned about as good a piece of 
legislative workmanship as human skill, 
knowledge, and experience can devise’’; and 
this happy result he expressly attributes to 
the unlimited power of speech enjoyed by 
members on these occasions, because ‘“ they 
may in Committee—and some do—address 
the chair twenty, or,.if they please, a hun- 
dred times.” 

How strangely these words read in con- 
trast with the following quotation from 
Bagehot’s ‘ English Constitution’ :— 

“‘One of the most helpless exhibitions of 
helpless ingenuity and wasted mind is a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on a Bill of many 
clauses, which eager enemies are trying to spoil 
and various friends are trying to mend. e 
executive Government, by means of its dis- 
ciplined forces and the few invaluable members 
who sit and think, preserves some sort of unity, 
but the result is very imperfect. The best test 
of a machine is the work it turns out. Let any 
one who knows what legal documents ought to 
be read first a will he has been making, and 
then an Act of Parliament; he will certainly say, 
‘I would have dismissed my attorney if he had 
dore my business as the Legislature has done 
the nation’s business.’” 
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Mr. Bagehot may perhaps be set aside as 
a theorist; but, in confirmation of his 
opinion, many an angry remonstrance has 
been heard from the judicial bench against 
uninterpretable statutes and enactments 
that will not construe. Certainly exten- 
sive and practical experience befell the 
late Chairman of Committees, and it will be 
remembered that last year he advocated, in 
an essay on parliamentary procedure, a re- 
striction, almost amounting to an abolition, 
of that freedom of speech in Committee 
which Mr. Lucy so highly commends. 

Mr. Lucy’s graphic description of the busi- 
ness routine of the House of Commons forms 
far the most important portion of his book ; 
yet his efforts as an historian cannot wholly 
be passed by. The chapter headed “The 
Birth of Parliamentary Rules” is marked by 
somewhat excessive breadth in statement ; 
such a wide and rapid historical flight as 
it attempts is rarely accomplished with 
perfect accuracy. The Commons, for in- 
stance, to take Mr. Lucy’s opening sentence, 
did not formulate their working system to 
resist the aggressions of Stuart kings; Par- 
liament was, fortunately for England, en- 
dowed in the hour of need, both by usage and 
tradition, with vigorous and efficient powers 
of action. This is shown to be the case even 
by the illustration chosen by Mr. Lucy in 
support of his opinion. What he takes to 
be a standing order of the reign of James I., 
which established for the first time ‘‘ the 
fundamental principle of parliamentary 
debate .... that nothing passes, by order 
of the House, without the question,’’ is 
merely a re-enactment of long-established 
procedure, made upon the suggestion of that 
worshipper of precedents, the learned Mr. 
Hakewell. 

The leading argument of this chapter 
carries the reader even further afield into 
the domain of theoretical history. It is 
this :— 

** A study of the forms of the House and of 
its manifold rules of debate would of itself con- 
stitute an interesting and instructive lesson in 
English history. It would be easy to trace the 
growth of the power of Parliament synchronal 
with the establishment of the rights of the 
people, to observe its changing attitude towards 
the Crown, an attitude always effusively loyal, 
except where it has become necessary to go to 
the other extreme, which is marked by cutting 
off a sovereign’s head.” 

And upon these data Mr. Lucy argues that 
“the personal power of the sovereign is 
becoming a myth.” 

The potential force of Parliament as a 
corporate body, if this extract be analyzed, 
was attained between the years 1650 and 
1750, a century not conspicuous for ‘the 
establishment of the rights of the people.” 
Again, as the House of Commons had to be 
‘* purged,” and the House of Lords set aside, 
to obtain the trial of Charles I., neither the 
credit nor the discredit of that event rests 
with Parliament; nor could Mr. Lucy, with 
all his knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, point to a rule or standing order 
framed to oppose “‘monarchical aggression,”’ 
or which could prevent the personal inter- 
ference of the Crown with the will of Parlia- 
ment. The right use of the powers and 
privileges vested in those who hold supreme 
authority is our sole protection against this 
political danger ; so much so that it seemed 
to Hallam not only that © 





‘‘what might be effected by a king at once able, 
active, popular, and ambitious it is not easy to 
predict ; certainly his reign would be dangerous, 
on the one side or the other, to the present 
balance of the constitution ” ; 


but that to limit the capability for mischief 
which such a monarch would enjoy ‘no 
positive statutes can be devised.”’ 

This publication, it may be noticed, pre- 
sents two singular cases of omission : it offers 
itself as ‘‘a handbook of parliamentary 
procedure,’ and yet it contains only the 
slightest and most casual reference to the 
House of Lords, and makes no mention 
whatever of the House of Commons as the 
tax-imposing and tax-spending instrument 
of the State. As these omissions are, doubt- 
less, the deliberate act of one so capable of 
taking a popular view of the Constitution 
as is Mr. Lucy, they are of ominous import. 
He may perhaps hold, with Mr. Bagehot, that 
the financial action of the Commons does 
not differ in substance from their legislative 
action. Yet it is obvious that the variety 
and special complexion of procedure occa- 
sioned by the yearly estimates must endow 
the transactions of the Committee of Supply 
with a distinctive character peculiarly adapted 
to a popular narrative. This being the case, 
are we to understand that the author is per- 
suaded that the public take no interest what- 
ever in the Commons as the guardians of 
the public purse? Nor can any other 
reason be given for his absolute neglect 
of the House of Lords. All description of 
the position and practice of that assembly 
can only have been excluded because it 
is a State institution possessing no political 
importance. But surely, in the face of such 
vast administrative changes, the chapter 
on the birth of parliamentary institutions 
should have been coupled with another to 
commemorate their death or decay. 

In one respect this publication is marked 
by an opportune departure from estab- 
lished precedent. Unlike other popular 
treatises upon this subject, Mr. Lucy’s hand- 
book contains not a single traditional par- 
liamentary joke; a comic treatment of the 
mace is not attempted ; and nothing is said 
about the unknown results of the Speaker’s 
“naming”? a member. Mr. Lucy, indeed, 
in his determination to avoid these stale 
trivialities, shows a power exceeding that 
which he attributes to Parliament, whose 
mode of procedure, he asserts, is capable of 
‘controlling all episodes as with an iron 
vice’?! for he has crushed every episode 
whatever out of his pages; but his clear 
and clever mode of dealing with dry and 
technical details has enabled him to exercise 
with impunity this most commendable self- 
denial in his attractive publication. 








The Younger Edda: also called Snorre’s Edda, 
or the Prose Edda. By Rasmus B. Ander- 
son. (Chicago, Briggs & Co.; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 

SomEewnHat to our surprise, certain critics 

have, on more than one occasion, shown 

that they view with some degree of alarm 
the interest in Old Norse literature which 
of late years has sprung up in this country. 

The phenomenon finds, however, a natural 

explanation in the fact that this literature is, 

as yet, little studied and little known. The 
general public may be said to be all but 





ignorant of it; and the critics show little 
familiarity with it. Honest men of the 
latter class can, therefore, hardly be ex- 
pected to express their opinions on it without 
hesitation, or to regard it without a certain 
amount of indifference, if not with aversion. 
However those who take a deeper interest 
in the matter may deprecate this state 
of things, however groundless or irrational 
they may deem the fears of the apprehensive 
critic, the latter’s regard for himself and 
his honesty towards the public claim respect, 
and, to some extent, even sympathy. It is 
only when the character of assertive com- 
petency is assumed that patience with the 
uninitiated critic is apt to break down. For 
honest ignorance has a legitimate right to be 
apprehensive, while conceited ignorance irri- 
tates by arrogating illegitimately the privi- 
lege of infallibility. Worse, by a great deal, 
than the case of the timid critic is that 
of the panegyrist who, without any real 
knowledge, without any true sympathy with 
the literature, but with all a street preacher’s 
enthusiasm, now and then comes down, Edda 
or Saga in hand, to treat the public to a 
cloud of words on the subject. It is, indeed, 
far from us to suppose for a moment that 
anything but good can result from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Old Norse litera- 
ture. It is too pure, too straightforward, 
too primitive, to ever vitiate any mortal’s 
sense of propriety, moral, artistic, or other. 
And what benefit may accrue to Eng- 
lish philology from the study of the lan- 
guage in which it is written few Englishmen 
are yet able to realize. But let the praises 
bestowed on it be just—let them stand, at 
least, in some conceivable relation to the 
subject—there is plenty to be said in its 
honour even within such bounds. But let 
such rhapsodies as those in which Prof. 
Anderson has thought fit to indulge in the 
introduction to this translation of the so- 
called Younger Edda be a caution to future 
students of, and writers on, that remarkable 
book :— 


“The two Eddas constitute, as it were, the 
Odinic Bible. The Elder Edda is the Old 
Testament, the Younger Edda the New. Like 
the Old Testament, the Elder Edda is in poetry ; 
it is prophetic and enigmatical. Like the New 
Testament, the Younger Edda is in prose : it is 
lucid, and gives a clue to the obscure passages 
in the Elder Edda. Nay, in many respects do 
the two Eddas correspond with the two Testa- 
ments of the Christian Bible. It is a deplorable 
fact that the religion of our forefathers seems 
to be but little cared for in this country. The 
mythologies of other nations every student 
manifests an interest for. He reads with the 
greatest zeal all the legends of Rome and 
Greece, of India and China. He is familiar 
with every room in the labyrinth of Crete, while 
when he is introduced to the shining halls of 
Valhal and Gladsheim he gropes his way like 
a blind man. He does not know that Idun, 
with her beautiful apples, might, if applied to, 
render even greater services than Ariadne with 
her wonderful thread. When we inquire whom 
Tuesday and Wednesday and Thursday and 
Friday are named after, and press questions in 
reference to Tyr, Odin, Thor, and Freyje, we 
get at best but a wise and knowing look. Are 
we, then, as a nation, like the ancient Jews, and 
do we bend the knee before the gods of foreign 
nations and forsake the altars of our own gods ? 
What if we then should suffer the fate of that 
unhappy people—be scattered over all the world 
and lose our fatherland? In these Eddas our 
fathers have bequeathed unto us all their pro- 
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foundest, all their sublimest, all their best 
thought. They are the concentrated result of 
their greatest intellectual and spiritual effort, 
and it behoves us to cherish this treasure and 
make it the fountain at which the whole Ame- 
rican branch of the Ygdrasil ash may imbibe 
a united national sentiment...... Our ancestral 
deities want a place in our hearts and in our 
songs.” 

The natural close of this peroration is :— 

** Cato the Elder used to end all his speeches 
with these words—‘ Preeterea censeo Cartha- 
ginem esse delendam.’ In these days, when so 
many worship at the shrine of Romanism, we 
think it perfectly just to adopt Cato’s sentence 
in this form: ‘ Preeterea censeo Romam esse 
delendam.’” 

We have quoted Prof. Anderson thus at 
length in order to justify the protest which 
every person of common sense will feel 
bound to enter against him. On scientific 
and scholarly grounds it is as unworthy as 
it is from every reason irrational to set up 
such a cry as this in favour of the Norse 
Eddas, or of the Norse language and litera- 
ture, coupled withthedemand that Latin lan- 
guage and literature should be expelled at the 
same time. Let the Eddas be studied by all 
means, and a great deal more carefully than 
Prof. Anderson has studied them; they are 
in every way deserving of it, and the 
Younger Edda not the least so, considering 
the adulterating processes which manifestly 
it must have passed through before it 
assumed its present shape. But why should 
not Greek and Roman literature and 
mythology be studied as well? What is 
the element in the Eddas that justifies 
the expulsion of the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome from the knowledge 
of—well, say even Americans? What if 
the critical world should find itself forced to 
accept Prof. Bugge’s recent theories on the 
origin of the Eddas? What if it should not? 
Is not, in either case, the study of Greek and 
Roman mythology an imperative necessity 
for the Eddaic student? As Eddaic criticism 
stands at present, the relation set forth by the 
professor between the Younger and the Elder 
Edda is totally untenable; the comparison of 
them with the Old and New Testament 
simply ludicrous. Whether they will bring 
back Americans to the worship of Odin and 
his fellow Asir, and thus prevent the nation 
from sharing the dreaded fate of that un- 
happy people, the Jews, and being scattered 
all over the world, it would, we should think, 
be difficult to find out, unless Idun were 
applied to for her services. 

After the professor’s glowing confession of 
faith one would naturally expect to find the 
Edda translated with becoming accuracy 
and dignity of language and diction, not to 
mention other qualities. This is not the case. 
It would be to little purpose to enumerate the 
many instances where the original is mis- 
understood. We mention only one or two, 
where to misunderstand the original is no 
slight achievement. When Thor was the 
guest of the giantess Grid, she lent him 
on his departure, among other things, her 
staff or stick, called Gritar volr (vi/r= 
stick). Wading through the river Vimur 
the god leaned on the stick, planting it 
down stream (‘‘ok studdi forstreymis 
Grisar-vol’’); this Prof. Anderson translates, 
‘‘and stemmed the wild torrent with Gridar 
vol”! The proverb, ‘At ési skal 4 stemma”’ 
=stem stream at outlet, Prof. Anderson 





translates, ‘At its source the stream must be 
stemmed.” The myth here referred to tells 
how the god saved himself from being 
carried away by the torrent by, on coming 
to the opposite bank, seizing a sprout 
growing there of that tree famous in all 
Teutonic folk-lore, the rowan, whence the 
ancient saw, ‘‘Thor’s salvation, the rowan”’; 
which name Prof. Anderson is content 
to translate simply the “shrub.” Hrung- 
nir’s dreadful weapon, the hone, is trans- 
lated ‘ flint-stone”’; ristu-brags=a crypto- 
graphic figure, is translated ‘‘risted rune.” 
‘‘ borr vill fyrir 6ngan mun bila at koma til 
einvigis er honum var hélmr skoraér, pvi at 
engi hefir honum pat fyrr veitt”=Thor will 
by no means fail to come to the fight (single 
combat), now that, indeed, he was challenged 
to a combat, no one having ever so dared 
him before (veitt suggestive of an offered 
insult), Prof. Anderson translates: ‘‘ Thor 
was by no means the man to refuse to fight 
a duel when he was challenged, an honour 
which never had been shown him before”! 
The graphic sentence, ‘‘O’sinn hleypti sva 
mikit, at hann var 4 déru leiti fyrir’=Odin 
rode so fast that he was ever one hill-rise 
ahead, suggestive of the ride taking place on 
one side of a valley, along a road stretching 
over the spurs of mountains cut up by 
frequent water-courses, Prof. Anderson 
renders: ‘ Odin rode so fast that he was a 
good distance ahead.”” Throughout the terse 
naiveté of the original is lost. We have, in 
fact, before us a strong refutation of the 
transparent fallacy that ‘lively faith” 
secures excellence of translation. 








Our Australian Cousins. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Recollections of Travel in New Zealand and 
Australia. By James Coutts Crawford. 

(Triibner & Co.) 


Mr. Inaxis possesses one singular merit, not 
often to be found in writers upon Australia: 
he has the courage to expose abuses and to 
denounce their authors, as well as to praise 
the climate and to extol the riches and capa- 
bilities of the country. Mr. Inglis has an 
ardent admiration of the land where, after 
losing his health in India, ‘‘afewshort months 
of the wonder-working air of sunny Aus- 
tralia transformed me into a hale and hearty 
man again.” He indulges in warmer hopes 
of its future than most authors, and describes 
its scenery and rural sports in the bright, 
fresh style which characterized his former 
volume, ‘Sport and Work on the Nepaul 
Frontier’; but it must be added that he 
does not give so favourable an account of 
the ‘‘cousins” themselves. He is severe 
upon the venality and corruption of many 
of their public men; abortive attempts at 
legislation are exposed, bloated budgets 
are analyzed, and the amenities of parlia- 
mentary debate are exemplified in an 
appendix: amenities that, it would seem, 
still continue, for a late mail tells us 
that one legislator, in speaking of another 
member, ‘declined to take any notice 
of the malaria arising from that dung-heap 
in human shape.” Many of the habits of 
society are criticized, and errors are ex- 
posed with an unsparing hand; but no 
intelligent reader between the lines will err 
in his conclusion. The men who have over- 


come the difficulties described by Mr. Inglis 


By James Inglis. 





—who have already founded a flourishing 
university and liberally endowed education, 
whose enterprise has accomplished such 
marvellous results, and who are now draw- 
ing the attention of the world to the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Sydney—have much 
to be proud of. It is to be hoped that 
when the Exhibition is closed the Garden 
Palace, overlooking the lovely harbour, 
will not be converted into a huge store 
for “refrigerated meat,” as has been 
suggested ; and yet such a mixture of the 
practical with the ornamental is typical of 
the colony. 

Mr. Inglis’s experience in India and in 
Australia leads him to think that there is 
room for ‘a second East India Company” 
to trade between the two continents :— 


‘Horses, Australian wines, tinned fruits, 
wool, Australian ale, and many other products 
would form a cargo that would find a ready sale 
in India, while in return woolpacks and gunny 
bags from the jute mills of Calcutta, cottons, 
shirtings, canvas, &c., from the Elgin mills, 
Allahabad, and the Bombay factories, dyes, 
spices, rice, and other productions of the East, 
would form a valuable return cargo, and a mag- 
nificent trade might be inaugurated between 
these the two greatest dependencies of the empire. 
Even the obstructiveness of home manufacturers, 
and the bitter hatred of cheap labour of the 
democrats and unionists in Australia itself, will 
not be able eventually to hinder such a venture. 
— I venture to predict with careful manage- 
ment it will be a grand success.” 


Our author thinks that indigo and many 
other Indian crops would prove to be highly 
remunerative in Queensland and throughout 
the northern portion of the continent. The 
value of this suggestion is increased by the 
recent discovery of a vast tract of rich 
alluvial soil in the north-western portion of 
the colony. It must be obvious that the 
products of colder Europe cannot be adapted 
to this tropical land, abutting on the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and it is equally evident that 
European labour cannot develope it. Mr. 
Inglis solves these difficulties by suggestin 
Indian crops, and looking to Polynesian an 
Chinese labour. The former of these sources 
can at best afford only a small supply, which 
legislation still further restricts. Of the 
latter we read :-— 

‘¢ They [the Chinese] are neatly dressed in Eng- 
lish clothes, and look sleek and contented. Many 
of them have their hair cut quite @ la militaire, 
and some few look like most respectable and 
prosperous gentlemen. Nothing comes amiss to 
John. Withall his filth, and fondness for opium, 
and dishes of mysterious concoction, and ab- 
horrence of soap and water, John has many 
good qualities, and forms a by no means un- 
desirable colonist. As a pedlar he is patient, 
plodding, and thrifty. As a cook and domestic 
servant he is quiet, tractable, and hard-working. 
As a gardener, or miner, or petty shopkeeper 
he is industrious, clever, frugal, and not exacting 
in the price of his wares. Nevertheless he is a 
sore subject to the working man here. He is 
an utter abomination to the unionist and the 
publican, and politicians know not what to 
make of him. In Queensland the miners have 
tried to repress him vi et armis, and the horizon 
altogether seems cloudy for John.” 

The manufacture of sugar cannot, Mr. 
Inglis tells us, be carried on with European 
labour. The ultimate value of this industry 
we are inclined to doubt, seeing that it is 
bolstered up by a protective duty of 5/. per 
ton upon imported sugar, a fact which our 
author omits to mention; but the account of 
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the Yengharrie establishment, where ‘‘ more 
than a quarter of a million has been ex- 
pended on the purchase of the patent and 
on the works,” is interesting :— 

‘¢The juice from the Yengharrie home plan- 
tation is forced through pipes from distances 
varying from two to five miles. The pipes are 
carried over hill and dale, through bush, and 
swamp, and creek ; there are mud-traps and air- 
valves at intervals, by which the pipes can be at 
any time cleaned, and the whole arrangements 
are as complete as human skill and ingenuity 
backed by capital could make them.” 

Mr. Inglis’s description of that wonderful 
engineering triumph, “the Great Zigzag” 
on the railway through the Blue Mountains, 
of the beauty of that range and its almost 
incredibie mineral wealth, will repay perusal 
by those who admire grandeur of landscape 
as well as by those who would satisfy their 
curiosity about ‘the future Black Country 
of New South Wales.” Another class of 
readers will be interested by the sporting 
incidents which he relates. The chapters 
upon fish are too long and somewhat dull; 
and the same may be said of that upon 
the marsupialia, albeit it may interest 
a naturalist; but the ‘‘ kangaroo battue,” 
lasting for a month or more, during which 
time 20,000 kangaroos and other marsupials 
are killed, is described with an enthusiasm to 
be expected from the Nepaul sportsman :— 

‘The sport is decidedly better than partridge 
or pheasant shooting, is in its way equal to a drive 
after black buck or hog deer, and the man must 
have a sluggard blood indeed who does not 
warm up into a genuine burst of excitement as a 
kangaroo beatreaches its culminating moment and 
every effort is all too weak to stop the torrent of 
bounding game that passes him...... On come the 
line of bounding kangaroos without cessation ; you 
are now warming to your work, you are getting 
your eye in...... The beaters are now plainly 
visible, dashing hither and thither with shouts 
and frantic gestures. The firing is incessant. It 
is intensely exciting, shoulders and arms are 
tired, and at length you are almost glad to see 
the last terrified kangaroo go bounding madly 
over the ridge behind you.” 

Such wholesale slaughter is said to be 
rendered necessary by the prodigious in- 
crease of these animals, caused by the de- 
struction of the dingo, by the decrease of 
the native population, and by the stoppage 
of bush fires. The kangaroos are in such 
numbers as seriously to interfere with 
pastoral pursuits; on one run it was com- 
puted that there were 70,000, and each was 
supposed to consume as much grass as a 
sheep. 

Mr. Inglis’s work is confined to Queens- 
land and New South Wales. The author 
tells us that his chief object is to awaken 
thought in his readers. He has tried to 
show our cousins what they can make of 
their sunny land, and warns them of their 
failings and dangers. It is to be hoped 
that he may be successful and that his 
sharp censures may not hinder his power 
for good in the land of his adoption. 

It is said that four hundred volumes have 
already been written upon New Zealand, and 
Mr. Crawford himself feels that an apology 
is required for writing an account of his 
voyage homeward vid San Francisco; we 
should say the same of his narrative of his 
experience of the well-trodden overland 
route from India. 

Two hundred and fifty pages of his book 
are taken up with short accounts of rides 











and walks at different times through New 
Zealand, the reminiscences of which are 
doubtless pleasant to the author, but their 
relation affords but little entertainment to 
the reader. Mr. Crawford’s attention on 
these expeditions was chiefly directed to the 
geology of the country, upon which sub- 
ject towards the end of the volume there 
is an interesting chapter. Other matters 
to which he might well have drawn atten- 
tion are passed over, or treated of in a 
manner from which only the observant 
can derive information. This is to be re- 
gretted, as our author was one of the 
earliest settlers, and ought to have had 
much to tell his readers of both a useful 
and an interesting character. 

It would be unreasonable to expect much 
from an account of a flying visit to Tasmania 
and Australia. The writer’s health was fail- 
ing, and it was restored, not by change of 
scene or by climate or by a sea voyage, but 
by ‘‘a liberal consumption of oranges.” 
The writer prefers the climate, scenery, 
and people of New Zealand, and seems to 
have been more impressed by Victoria, its 
energy, and its profound political ignor- 
ance, than he was by either Tasmania or 
New South Wales. He cannot be com- 
plimented on the accuracy of his observa- 
tion when he tells his readers that ‘‘ parks 
extend to the eastward of Melbourne for, I 
should say, nearly nine miles,” a statement 
which would astonish the inhabitants of the 
populous towns of Richmond and Colling- 
wood, Kew and Hawthorn. These would 
have to be obliterated from the map were 
his statement correct. We have remarked 
that his chapter upon geology is interest- 
ing, and the same may be said of another 
on the ‘“‘physiography” of New Zealand. 
Upon these subjects Mr. Crawford seems 
to be at home, but he does not throw much 
light upon the politics of the colony, to 
which he devotes a short space. They 
are far more complicated than in Aus- 
tralia; for the native and provincial diffi- 
culties in New Zealand must be added to 
those which trouble the politicians of the 
larger island. Nor does he add much 
to our knowledge in a dissertation upon 
the origin, language, and religion of the 
Maori race; it is entirely borrowed from 
Mr. Wallace’s ‘Australasia.? The con- 
cluding chapter, upon the future of the 
British race, contains some _ valuable 
thoughts, but these have been put forward 
by other authors with as much force and, 
it may be added, with less dogmatism. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Mary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
The Purcell Papers. By the late J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu. 38 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Poor Zeph, and other Tales. By F. W. 
Robinson. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Honor Carmichael. By Henrietta A. Duff. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Hollywood. By Annie L. Walker. 3 vols. 


(S. Tinsley & Co.) 
WE are not aware that any one has yet 
written a treatise on the construction of the 
novel, setting forth the true and orthodox 
relation of the three volumes to each other 
and tothe whole story; but when he does he 
will assuredly take Mr. Blackmore’s last story 





| as an example of how this ought to be done, 





and of the success attendant on the proper 
doing of it. Here the threads are duly 
spun in the first volume, tangled in the 
second, cleared and woven in the third. 
The story opens on one side of the county, 
among one set of people, passes to the other 
side and to another set, and ends by bring- 
ing the two together. The heroine does 
not appear at the outset, but is introduced 
only after the secondary characters have 
played one scene. There is a legal diffi- 
culty, which is illegally solved and no one 
the worse. No one dies, except one of the 
subordinate persons; and yet he plays a 
sufficiently important part to give the reader 
an interest in him, and make him feel 
regret at the catastrophe which robs His 
Majesty’s Coastguard of a gallant though 
somewhat comic officer. Even this mis- 
fortune is not allowed to go unrequited, and 
it has its due effect on the development of 
events. It will thus be seen that Mr. Black- 
more conforms strictly to the established 
rules of his craft. The result, as has been 
hinted, goes a long way towards proving 
the expediency of those rules; for a better 
novel we have not read for a long while. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that 
correctness of construction is not everything. 
It would not in the present instance have 
gone far without the author’s own resources. 
Racy language, quaint conceits, rich humour, 
keen observation, and a talent for apt allu- 
sions (which last we fear will often speak 
only to the intelligent) are not every man’s 
gifts. The book will probably not be so 
popular as some which do not deserve to be 
mentioned in the same day with it; and 
perhaps its weakest parts are such as it 
has in common with these. The scene, for 
instance, in which the murderer of the 
coastguard officer—whom the reader, of 
course, has “spotted” from the first—is 
detected, though admirably told, is some- 
what more melo-dramatic than is in keeping 
with the rest of the story. But, no doubt, 
melo-drama appeals to a wider public 
than comedy; and ‘Mary Anerley’ is, if 
we may borrow Mr. Meredith’s rather ex- 
tended use of the term, a comedy of the 
first class. 

A critic is naturally inclined to handle 
gently the posthumous work of one who has in 
life often given his readers hours of entertain- 
ment, but the collection of short stories by 
the late Sheridan Le Fanu stands in need of 
no such allowances. The turn he always 
showed for the marvellous and the horrible 
is abundantly exhibited in the present 
volumes, which contain some stories, such 
as the ‘“ Drunkard’s Dream,” ‘‘ Passages in 
the Secret History of an Irish Countess,’’ 
and ‘‘ A Chapter in the History of a Tyrone 
Family,” which exceed in mystery and 
realism any of his longer tales, and read like 
nothing so much as the ghastly stories of 
real Irish life which occur in the pages 
of Froude, plus a supernatural element in 
which history is lacking. As a set off to 
these horrors there are some humorous tales 
redolent of national fun. ‘‘The Quare 
Gandher,” ‘Jim Soolivan’s Adventures,” 
and ‘‘ Billy Malowney’s Taste of Love and 
Glory ” will unbind the severest critic. The 
priest, as usual, is the object of intense 
reverence coupled with a shrewd sense of 
his personal failings, and both the exorciser 
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of Terence Mooney’s soul from its strange 
habitation and the slightly avaricious and 
cowardly redresser of Norah Sulivan’s nup- 
tial wrongs are treated with the same odd 
compound of ridicule and respect. If the 
author had made no better bull than that 
of Terence’s adviser Jer. Garvan his book 
would have been worth reading :—‘‘ The 
only way to prevint what’s past,” says he, 
‘‘is to put a stop to it before it happens.” 
Another interesting feature in these volumes 
is the merit the late author shows as a ballad 
writer. The story of Phaudrig Crohoore, 
‘‘who stood six foot eight,” and was the 
object of such detestation to the Murphys 
and Cartys, 

Who all went together and hated Crohoore, 

For it ’s many the batin’ he gave them before, 
is told in most spirited verse, and is, per- 
haps, the best thing in the book. It israther 
Trish to state in the book that ‘‘ Phaudrig ” 
was composed before Scott’s ‘Lochinvar,’ and 
in the preface to acknowledge that ‘‘ Phau- 
drig”’ was founded upon ‘Lochinvar,’ but 
that only makes it more characteristic. We 
can well imagine that such ballads, in- 
tensely national in their tone, have been 
popular among Irish Americans, who at- 
tributed them to Lover, and it is amusing, 
though not strange, to find that they were 
written by a Conservative loyalist. The 
memoir of the author by Mr. Graves is 
written in a sympathetic spirit. 

The author of ‘Grandmother’s Money’ 
has written many good stories, and has 
long since established his reputation as a 
romancer of every-day life to whom the bulk 
of the reading public willingly listens. His 
heroines are nearly all unpretentious and 
good; his heroes, as a rule, are weak and 
good-natured. He can draw a desperate 
villain, or a charming gutter-child, or a 
street philosopher, or a candid sempstress 
with equal facility ; and perhaps he is more 
frequently true to nature than not. His 
best characteristics as a novelist appear in 
the collection of tales, some or all of them 
reprinted, which are assembled under the 
title of ‘Poor Zeph’; and he has done well 
to reproduce these charming studies and 
sketches. ‘Love on Four Wheels’ is an 
exquisite patchwork of humour and pathos 
very quaintly blended, and, withal, tho- 
roughly natural. Mr. Robinson knows as 
much as any contemporary writer about the 
types of humanity which move up and down 
the crowded streets of London. Cabman 
Pledge is one of his masterpieces in that 
line; and yet there are other things in these 
volumes at least equally good. 

‘Honor Carmichael’ is another instance 
of the posthumous publication of a novel. 
The author seems to have aimed at study 
of character rather than incident, and the 
central figure is that of a simple and not 
unpleasing maiden, whose unintentional 
cruelty to a faithful clerical admirer is 
avenged by treachery on the part of a more 
brilliant lover, Stephen’s selfishness divert- 
ing him to her friend at the very time he 
has crossed the sea to avow his attachment 
to Honor. The figures of Honor and her 
unworthy friend Valentine are not badly 
contrasted, nor another pair of ill-used 
women, whose history is mingled with that 
of Valentine’s vaurien father, and forms a 
sort of paralogism to the main story. The 
men are less satisfactory. Stephen Aylmer 





is a poor creature, and Col. Murray the 
conventional gambler of fiction. Some 
faults of style—a little too much interchange 
of confidence with the reader, a rather reck- 
less use of French phrases, a little forcing 
of the pathetic vein—it seems almost un- 
gracious to notice. The writer had a grace- 
ful fancy, and might have lived to do good 
work. 

A good book, simple in plot and unob- 
jectionable in its manner of narration, is 
‘ Hollywood.’ It is a tale of true love and 
of the interruptions by which its course is 
impeded. The most sensational thing about 
it is the description of a fire, at which the 
heroine burns her arm in rescuing a child. 
As fires take place sufficiently often, and as 
pretty young ladies occasionally hurt them- 
selves when rendering services to their poorer 
neighbours, no one can complain of an author 
for introducing such an incident into her 
story, especially when we are spared the 
runaway horse, and the fall from a_pre- 
cipice, and the forged will, and the dozen 
other ingredients recommended by some 
modern professors of the art and mystery 
of fiction. Miss Walker is natural and 
simple throughout; she weaves her plot 
quietly, without hurry or strain, and eschews 
the gaudy-coloured threads by which a 
feebler worker or a novice would have been 
tempted. Her characters, though not com- 
monplace, are ordinary types of humanity ; 
they do what we should expect of them at 
the right moment, and possess our sym- 
pathies because they do not excite our 
ridicule or disgust. There is no villain to 
speak of in the book, and no impossible 
hero; the interest excited is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and the inconsistencies fairly intel- 
ligible. ‘ Hollywood’ is likely to please its 
readers without taking them by storm; it is 
a book which cannot offend and cannot 
leave a bad impression. It may not leave 
a deep impression on the mind of any 
reader; but that is not an effect which need 
follow the perusal of a good and wholesome 
romance. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Muriel Bertram: a Tale. By Agnes Giberne. 
(Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 


Nellie Arundel: a Tale of Home Life. By C.8. 
(Shaw & Co.) 
Pat: a Story for Boys and Girls. By Stella 


Austin. (Masters & Co.) 

The Young Buglers: a Tale of the Peninswar 
War. By G. A. Henty. With Illustrations 
and Plans. (Griffith & Farran.) 

The Spanish Cavalier ; or, De Soto the Discoverer. 
By J. 8. C. Abbott. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Dot and her Treasures. By L. T. Meade. 

(Shaw & Co.) 
Lady Rosamond’s Book; or, Dawnings of Light. 


The Stanton-Corbet Chronicles. By L. E. 
Guernsey. (Same publishers. ) 
The Hamiltons; or, Dora’s Choice. By Emily 


Brodie. (Same publishers.) 
At the Lion. By the Author of ‘An Elder 
Sister.’ (Bemrose & Sons.) 


‘Morte. Bertram’ is full of good counsel and 
excellent principles, but it is about as dreary 
and depressing a book as we ever remember to 
have read. Agnes Giberne has not the gift 
of inspiriting her readers nor of kindling an 
heroic sense of how ‘‘to suffer and be strong.” 
Her periods of probation are out of all pro- 
portion to the average length of human exist- 
ence, and when, as in the case of ‘ Muriel 
Bertram,’ the sky clears a little and the trials 
and sorrows are allowed to subside, a faint and 





faded sunset is all the sunshine that is allowed. 
Agnes Giberne, for the sake of her readers, 
should endeavour to write in a brighter and 
more invigorating spirit. 

‘ Nellie Arundel’ is the story of a young girl 
who prefers to do her duty at home towards her 
good father and motherless sister to pleasing 
herself. She does all with a quiet heroism 
which it is pleasant to read about, and which 
will, we think, have a good influence. 

‘Pat’ is a delightful book ; the boys and girls 
are like real children, and the lessons inculcated 
come naturally out of the story. 

‘The Young Buglers’ is an interesting and 
spirited story, founded on the adventures of two 
brothers during the Peninsular war. There are 
plans of all the battles, which are extremely well 
described ; and as for the romantic adventures 
and escapes, they will keep the reader entranced 
from the beginning to the end. Of course the 
two brothers are carried through their perils 
and dangers as only boys in a novel can be 
carried ; but the book is thoroughly readable, 
although somewhat chauvinistic. 

‘The Spanish Cavalier’ is one of Mr. Abbott’s 
books giving a brief narrative of great events 
in a compressed and suitable form for young 
readers. The present work is an account of the 
Spaniards in South America. It is very well 
told, and will induce young readers to go to 
larger works in search of further information. 
The history of the bold and brave Spanish 
adventurers who discovered, explored, and con- 
quered that new world never loses its romance 
or its fascination, in spite of our horror of their 
cruelties and our sympathy with the Indians. 

‘Dot and her Treasures’ is a touching and 
beautiful story, which few will read with dry 
eyes. It concerns the poorest and most desti- 
tute of little street Arabs, but there is an ele- 
ment of beauty and of truth in it which, like a 
sunbeam in a sordid room, can brighten all it 
touches. 

‘Lady Rosamond’s Book’ is fairly readable ; 
there are descriptions of the domestic life 
in English country houses in the early part 
of the reign of King Henry VIII. which are 
very well done. The religious portion, showing 
the desire of the people to have the Bible in the 
English tongue, is also well treated, though the 
Protestant sentiments are rather too modern. 
It is a story that may be safely given to young 
people ; the religious teaching is good. 

‘The Hamiltons’ is a book that young people 
may read with interest and advantage. 

‘At the Lion’ may be called a temperance 
story, though it is different from the re 
run of those books. Its moral deals more wit 
facts than precepts. It is clever and it is inte- 
resting. The gradual deterioration of the beau- 
tiful, picturesque old English village inn, the 
nest of mischief which it becomes, and the final 
ruin of the family, are very interesting. The 
restoration of the house through the influence 
of the crippled, disabled brother, and the good 
that is eventually brought about, are well told, 
and the book is worth'reading. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Boston Monday Lectures, by Rev. J. Cook, 5th series, 4/6 cl. 

Calderwood’s (H.) Parables of our Lord, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Finlayson’s (T. C.) Nehemiah, his Character and Work, 2/ cl. 

Haslam’s (Rev. W.) From Death unto Life, or Twenty Years 
of my Ministry, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Preacher's Complete Homiletical Commentary on the Book 
of Nehemiah, by Rev. W. H. Booth, Rev. J. H. Good- 
man, and R. 8. Gregory, 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Rigg’s (Rev. J. H.) Discourses and Addresses on Leading 
Truths of Religion, 8vo. 10/ el. 

Stock’s (S. G.) Child’s Life of our Lord, school edition, 2/ cl. 
Twist’s (Rev. T. H.) Four Sermons preached at Derby, 2/ cl. 
Law. 

Ball’s (W. E.) Principles of Torts and Contracts, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Poetry. 

Browning (E. B.), Selection from the Poetical Works of, 2nd 

Series, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Browning (R.), Selection from the Poetical Works of, 2nd 
Series, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Gemmel’s (J.) The Tiberiad, or the Art of Hebrew Accentua- 


tion, a Didactic Poem, in Three Books, 12mo., 3/ swd. 
Shelley, Poems from, Selected and Arranged by 8. A. Brooke, 
18mo, cl, 4/6 
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History and Biography. 
Edwards’s (M. B.) Six Life Studies of Famous Women, 7/6 cl. 
Fitzgerald’s (P.) Croker’s Boswell and Boswell’s Studies in 
the Life of Johnson, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Havergal (Frances Ridley), Memorials of, by her Sister, 
M. V. G. H., er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Venn (Rev. H.), Memoir of, by Rev. W. Knight, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Wellington’s (Duke of) Despatches, Correspondence, and 
Memoranda, Vol. 8, Nov., 1851, to Dec., 1832, 8vo. 20/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Corbet’s (M. E.) A Pleasure Trip to India during the Visit 
of H.R.H. Prince of Wales, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Kampen’s (A. V.) Fifteen Maps to Cesar De Bello Gallico, 
8vo. 3/6 cl. 
White's (Col. 8. D.) Indian Reminiscences, 8vo. 14/ cl. 


Philology. 

mois Keys to the Classics: Xenophon’s Anabasis complete, 

ooks 1 to 7, literally translated by T. J. Arnold, 3/6 cl. 

Metcalfe’s (F.) The Englishman and the Scandinavian, or a 
Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature, 18/ 

Muir’s (Sir W.) Extracts from the Coran in the Original, 
with English Rendering, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Wilkins’s (H. M.) New Greek Delectus, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Science, 

Hughes’s Pupil Teachers’ Examination Manuals: A Com- 
plete Key to Female Pupil Teachers’ Examinations in 
Arithmetic, to September, 1879, by J. Wollman, 3/ cl. 

Lomas’s (J.) Manual of the Alkali Trade, including the 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, super-royal 8vo, 52/6 cl. 

General Literature, 

David Armstrong, or Before the Dawn, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 17/ cl. 

Enga, by the Author of ‘The Harbour Bar,’ 2 vols. 21/ cl. 

Heath’s (F. G.) Sylvan Spring, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Lauder’s (Sir T. D.) Highland Legends, 2 vols. in 1, 6/ cl. 

Molesworth’s (Mrs.) Miss Bouverie, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Trollope’s (A.) The Duke’s Children, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Very Genteel, by Author of ‘ Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal,’ 5/ 








MR. JAMES HAMILTON FYFE. 

Tue late Mr. Hamilton Fyfe was one of the 
ablest of contemporary journalists, but, like 
other men who follow the same vocation, he 
was little known to the general public. Few 
readers of papers with his name attached to 
them in Macmillan’s Magazine and Good Words 
were aware that he was one of the many anony- 
mous writers whose articles are widely read and 
admired. He was a native of Scotland, where he 
was born in the year 1837. In 1863 he was 
called to the bar by the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple; but before and after that date he 
devoted himself to the pursuit of literature. 
Two unpretending but popular works were given 
by him to the public in the years 1860 and 1863, 
the one being entitled ‘Triumphs of Invention 
and Discovery,’ the other ‘British Enterprise 
beyond the Seas ; or, Our Colonies.’ Mr. Fyfe 
soon drifted into the journalistic department 
of literature, and obtained an engagement on the 
reporting staff of the Times. He had previously 
been a contributor to the Scotsman, his training 
in connexion with the leading journal of Scot- 
land preparing him for employment on the staff 
of the leading journal of the United Kingdom. 
As a result of the good work which he did for 
the Times, he was requested by the founders of 
the Pall Mall Gazette to transfer his services to 
them, and he acted as assistant-editor of their 
paper from its beginning till 1871. In the latter 
year the post of assistant-editor of the Saturday 
Review being vacant, Mr. Fyfe was asked to fill 
it, which he did till two years ago, when a 
severe and, as the event proved, an incurable 
attack of illness disabled him from using his 
pen. Many of the articles which attracted the 
readers of the Saturday Review were written by 
Mr. Fyfe; and he had the knack of treating con- 
temporary topics with great freshness, vigour, 
and geniality. He was also a frequent contributor 
to monthly and quarterly publications. Several 
papers from his pen, chiefly on biographical 
subjects, appeared in Belgravia, Good Words, 
Macmillan, and the Quarterly. Though he 
had an abundance of laborious work to 
perform at regular intervals, yet he devoted 
his spare moments to the execution of an 
onerous task, which was the ambition of his 
life. This was the production of a history of 
modern France. He employed the leisure of his 
last brief holiday in collecting additional materials 
for his favourite subject, the result being to en- 
feeble a frame already undermined by overwork, 
and to induce the attack which, after two years 
of painful illness, proved fatal. Like the late 
James Macdonell, Mr. Fyfe has succumbed at a 





comparatively early age, without leaving behind 
him the literary monument which it was his 
desire to erect. Had he been spared longer, 
and had health been vouchsafed to him, he 
might have added his name to the long list of 
great English authors. As it is, he has been 
prematurely cut off, leaving behind him many 
pleasant memories, and the promise of a useful- 
ness which those persons who knew him best 
believed destined to have a splendid fruition. 
Yet, while contemporary journalists and men of 
letters deeply regret Mr. Fyfe’s untimely death, 
they may console themselves with the reflection 
that his life was well worthy of the noble voca- 
tion which he followed with great conscientious- 
ness and remarkable ability. 








EDGAR POE. 


From time to time articles depreciative of the 
moral character of Edgar Poe have appeared in 
Scribner’s Monthly. The motive of these writings 
is understood in the United States, but in the 
United Kingdom, where the publication also 
circulates now, is scarcely so likely to be com- 
prehended. The current month’s number, in an 
article on ‘Edgar Allan Poe,’ besides some 
réchauffé calumnies on the dead poet, contains 
what I cannot but deem a libel on myself 
when it states that ‘‘ we are indebted chiefly to 
Mr. Gill for an enthusiastic and diligent ex- 
ploration of Poe’s early life, in which he has 
corrected numerous errors of Griswold and 
other writers, and brought to light facts of 
genuine interest.” In the Athenewm of January 
15th, 1876, I proved conclusively that Mr. Gill 
had never published anything about Poe until 
long after my vindication of the poet had 
appeared, and that nearly the whole of his book 
was ‘‘ borrowed ”’—is that the proper term for 
it from my writings. He copied whole pages of 
my ‘Memoir of Poe’ verbatim. In many of the 
letters cited I made omissions in order to bring 
the essay within the limits assigned by the pub- 
lishers. In Mr. Gill’s copy the same omissions 
occur, as do also the same typographical errata, 
alterations in punctuation, and, indeed, every 
similarity needed to prove theft, were that not 
already proved by the impossibility of his having 
obtained all the same piéces justificatives, and 
formed similar theories on them to mine. Mr. 
Stedman, the writer in Scribner, speaks of an 
acquaintance with my writings on Poe; if he 
had compared dates he need not have repeated 
Mr. Gill’s claim, my refutation of which was 
copied from the Athenewm into most of the 
leading American newspapers. 

Mr. Stedman, it may be added, whilst dis- 
claiming a biographical object for his article, con- 
trives to reiterate various exploded libels on 
Poe, but this is scarcely likely to excite surprise 
when he is found referring for a ‘‘ pen-portrait ” 
of the poet to the late C. F. Briggs: of all the 
persons who slandered the author of ‘The Raven’ 
this man’s slanders were the worst. During 
Poe’s lifetime Briggs published such disgraceful 
allegations against him that the poet was com- 
pelled to sue the man for libel, and obtained 
heavy damages. Briggs had his revenge in the 
‘*pen-portrait” referred to. After various gross 
imputations on the dead poet, culminating in 
the utterly unfounded assertion that Mrs. 
Clemm was frequently compelled to call for help 
to prevent Poe ‘‘ committing violence upon the 
unresisting and helpless creature” his wife, he 
avers that ‘‘what rendered him so obnoxious 
to those who knew him intimately were his 
treachery to his friends, his insincerity, his 
utter disregard of his moral obligations, and his 
total lack of loyalty and nobleness of purpose.” 
And this is ‘‘the kindly hearted” journalist— 
the man who deemed Griswold ‘‘restrained by a 
foolish delicacy” in his vilification of the dead 
poet—to whom Mr. Stedman resorts for his 
characterization of his illustrious fellow country- 
man. In my forthcoming biography of Edgar 
Allan Poe it is to be trusted that in adopting 





the more consistent views of the American jury 

who adjudicated upon Briggs and his entourage, 

I shall prove to have at least truth on my side. 
Joun H. Incram. 








THE PARLIAMENT OF 1659. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

I HAVE not yet seen the Parliamentary Blue- 
book which contains lists of the members of the 
House of Commons. You state, however, in 
your issue of April 10th, p. 470, that “‘ It would 
be interesting to know what members were 
returned from Scotland and Ireland in 1659, 
and as the Blue-book contains no information 
on this point beyond the fact that ‘no returns 
have been found,’ it is to be hoped that the 
shortcomings of the modern official list will 
provoke some...... collector...... to print a con- 
temporary ‘ Perfect List’ of the Parliament of 
1659.” As the Blue-book contains the English 
members of that Parliament, I do not think that 
any useful purpose would be served by printing 
them once more. I enclose for publication in 
the Atheneum, if you desire it, the list so far 
as Scotland and Ireland are concerned, taken 
from a small octavo volume entitled ‘‘ A Cata- 
logue of the Names of all such who were Sum- 
mon’d to any Parliament (or Reputed Parlia- 
ment) from the Year 1640...... London, Printed 
for Robert Pawley, and are to be sold at his 
Shop at the Bible in Chancery-Lane. 1661.” 

EpWwarD PEACOCK. 


Scotland. 

Sheriffdome of Aberdene.—Archbold, Marquess of 
Argile. 

Sheriffdome of Fife and Kinrosse.—Sir Alexander 
Gibsone. 

Sheriffdome of Perth.—Sir Edward Rodds, one of 
his Highness Councel in Scotland, 

Sheriffdome of Linlithgow, Sterling, and Clack- 
mannan.—Col. Adrian Scroop, one of his Highness 
Council. 

Sheriffdome of Dumbarton, Argile, and Bute.— 
William Stane, Esq. 

Sheriffdome of Lannerick.— George Lockhart, 
Esq., his Highness Advocate. 

Sheriffdome of Midlothian.— Samuel Desbrow, 
ne and Keeper of the Great Seal for Scot- 
and. 

Sheriffdome of Merse.—John Swinton, of Swin- 
tone, one of his Highness Council. 

Sheriffdome of Roxbrough.—Sir Andrew Ker, of 
Cremheid, Kt. 

Sheriff_dome of Wigton.—Sir James MacDowall, 
of Garchland. 

Sherifidome of Eastlothian.—John Earle of Twidall. 

Boroughs of Bamph, Cullen, and Aberdene.— 
Doctor Thomas Claerges. 

Boroughs of Lithquo, Queenferry, Pearth, Cul- 
rosse, and Sterling.—Thomas Waller, of Greyes Inne. 

Boroughs of St. Andrewes, Dycart, Kirkaldy, 
Cooper, Amstruther East, &c.—Colonel Nathanie? 
Whetham, one of his Highness Council in Scotland. 

City of Edinbrough.—Col. Nathaniel Whetham, 
Esq., one of his Highness Council. John Thompson, 
Esq., Auditor-General for Scotland. 

Boroughs of Lannerick, Glasco, Ruthergler, Roth- 
say, Renfrew, Ayre, Irwin, and Dumbarton.—John 
Lockhart, Esq. 

Boroughs of Dumfreze, Sanclar, Lochmaben, 
Annand, Wigton, Kirkoobright, Withorn, and Gallo- 
way.—Jeremy Tolhurst, Esq. 

et of Peebles, Selkirk, Jeddart, Lauder, 
North Berwick, Dunbar, and Haddington.—Doctor 
Thomas Claerges, of Westminster, Esq. 

Boroughs of Forfar, &c.—Laurence Oxborow, Esq. 


Ireland, 
The Lord Angier. 
Major-General Sir Hardres Waller. 
Sir Charles Coot, Lord President of Connaught. 
Col. Thomas Coot. 
Major Sir Anthony Morgan. 
Col. Redman. 
Col. Sadler. 
Lieut.-Col. Bret, 
Col. Markham, 
Major Aston. 
Major Rawden. 
Col. Sir Henry Ingoldsby. 
Col. Sir Jeremy Sanchy. 
Capt. Halsey. 
Major Staples. 
Sir Theophilus Jones, Knight, 
oneness Ansley, Esq. 
Sir John Skevington, Baronet. 
John Duckenfeild, Esq. 
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Ralph King, Esq. 

Sir Henry Pierce. 

Doctor Loftus. 

Sir Maurice Fenton. 

Vincent Gookin, Surveyor-General, Esq. 








M. GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 

We regret to have to record the death of 
M. Gustave Flaubert, which took place from 
apoplexy last week at Rouen. The celebrated 
author of ‘Salammbé’ and ‘Madame Bovary’ 
was in his sixtieth year, having been born 
on the 12th of December, 1821, in the town 
in which he has just died. Rouen was the 
place of residence of his parents, his father 
having practised medicine there for a long period, 
and when he died, in 1846, Gustave’s elder 
brother succeeded him in the profession. Gustave 
was also originally intended for a similar career, 
and studied at first with that view, but his 
imaginative mind, already well stored with the 
results of classical studies pursued with bril- 
liant success in the college of his native city, 
turned quickly to literature. In this he achieved 
a very high success. His works, though few 
and far between, having occupied a long period 
in composition, each attained a separate cele- 
brity, and marked an important date in the 
romantic literature of his generation. ‘Madame 
Bovary’ was a study of realism pushed further 
than Balzac, but yet conforming strictly to the 
conditions of a work of art. Published in the 
Revue de Paris in 1856, it drew down a prosecu- 
tion upon that journal which ended in a triumph 
for the author. His thoughts taking a new 
channel, Gustave Flaubert then made a tour in 
North Africa, especially visiting the ruins of 
Carthage. He prepared himself by long and 
enthusiastic antiquarian studies for his next 
work, ‘Salammbd,’ which appeared six years 
later, in 1862. Though in the form of a prose 
romance, ‘Salammbdé’ is a kind of Carthaginian 
epic, a monument of barbaric glory, similar, 
perhaps, in literature to the great Indian work 
which Henri Regnault contemplated in painting. 
There is, indeed, much similarity in method 
between Flaubert and Regnault, and many a 
superb yet terrible scene in ‘Salammbd’ is like 
a counterpart of the ‘Execution in the Moorish 
Palace.’ In‘ L’ Education Sentimentale,’ published 
in 1869, Gustave Flaubert returned to the realism 
and actuality of ‘Madame Bovary,’ but with less 
brilliant effect, committing, we think, this time 
many of the faults of which he had so care- 
fully steered clear on the first occasion. His 
highest intellectual tendencies showed them- 
selves once more in ‘La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine,’ which some have ranked as his 
greatest work. In our opinion his masterpieces 
are ‘Madame Bovary’ and ‘Salammbd,’ the 
‘ Tentation’ beirig too mystical and even vague. 
M. Flaubert had retired for some time past to 
Rouen. He originally possessed considerable 
property, a portion of which was lost in an un- 
fortunate speculation. He was one of the best- 
known literary celebrities of Paris, a great 
friend of Théophile Gautier, and latterly of M. 
Tourguénief, who was one of the group, which in- 
cluded MM. Zolaand Jules and Edmond de Gon- 
court, that used to meet at his abode, which he 
seldom quitted on account of his excessive embon- 
point. Originally of large stature, his figure had 
assumed almost gigantic proportions, and in a 
costume of studied negligence, ingeniously con- 
trived for physical convenience, he reminded 
visitors of one of the heroes of his Carthaginian 
story. In him French imaginative literature 
sustains the greatest loss it has experienced 
since the death of Théophile Gautier. 








THE HON. GEORGE BROWN. 

Tue late George Brown, a Senator of the 
Dominion, the founder and principal proprietor 
of the Toronto Globe, was a thoroughly repre- 
sentative Canadian. Like the Macdonalds, Mac- 
kenzies, MacDougalls, Camerons, and other men 





of note in the province of Ontario, Mr. Brown was 
of Scottish birth. He was born in Edinburghin 
1818, and was educated at the High School there. 
Shortly after attaining his twentieth year he 
accompanied his father to New York, where he 
became a contributor to the British Chronicle, 
which his father had founded. In compliance 
with a request, both father and son migrated to 
Upper Canada, and edited a newspaper there. 
The Reform party in Canada being in want of an 
organ in the press, George Brown founded the 
Globe in 1844. From the first that journal 
made its mark, and in course of time it became 
the leading newspaper of the country. Shortly 
before Mr. Brown died his journal published an 
account of its progress, the occasion being the 
introduction into the office of new printing 
machinery. Among other curious facts, it was 
then stated that the circulation had outstripped 
the original printing appliances so greatly that 
three weeks would be required to work off the 
daily impression now, if the system in operation 
when it was founded were still in use. For a 
time Mr. Brown was the principal writer as well 
as the editor and proprietor of his journal, but 
of late years the editorial functions have been 
discharged by his brother, Mr. Gordon Brown. 
George Brown took a conspicuous part in politics, 
and was the leader of the Reform party in the 
Lower House of the Upper Canadian Legisla- 
ture. Once he was entrusted with the formation 
of a ministry, but circumstances over which he 
had no control obliged him to resign after 
holding office for a few days only. As a 
speaker he did not produce the same impres- 
sion that he did as a writer. A speech, how- 
ever, on the American war and slavery, de- 
livered in Toronto in 1863, had an effect quite 
as striking as any orator could desire. It was 
reprinted in this country, and it received from 
Mr. John Stuart Mill the high praise of being 
the best speech on the subject which he had 
read. It is to the credit of Mr. Brown that 
the course which his journal took during the 
civil war in the United States was on the side 
of freedom, and that the influence then exerted 
on Canadian public opinion largely contributed 
to avert complications between Canada and the 
United States. On economic questions Mr. 
Brown was thoroughly sound, and he was both 
zealous and able in exposing and combating 
with his pen the fallacies of protection. In 
later years he gave much attention to agri- 
culture and cattle breeding, resembling in this 
respect Horace Greeley, with whose career his 
own had much in common. He founded the 
Canada Farmer, a publication which has become 
an authority among the agriculturists of the 
Dominion. Though Mr. Brown had attained 
the age of sixty-two at his death, he was so 
hale and vigorous that many additional years 
of life seemed to be in store for him. About 
six weeks ago a drunken workman thought 
that he would take vengeance for his discharge 
by shooting at Mr. Brown. One of the shots 
took effect, yet it was hoped that Mr. Brown 
would survive it. Unhappily, however, he 
gradually sank, and thus Canada has to mourn 
the untimely loss of one who has largely con- 
tributed to consolidate her strength and to 
increase her fame. 








‘THE VILLAGE OF PALACES.’ 


Mr. L’Estrance writes :—- 

‘*T am surprised that your reviewer should 
state that my ‘ horizon’ is ‘apparently bounded’ 
by five authorities. The titles of the books 
and manuscripts, including the Tanner MSS. 
in the Bodleian, which I have consulted in the 
preparation of this work, would form too long 
a list to be here inserted. Faulkner said that 
the Laurence family built the chapel of that 
name, but I doubted it, and put into a note 
(p. 103) that ‘the name may have been given to 
the chapel merely on account of certain inter- 
ments in it,’ a surmise which you have shown 





to be correct. With regard to the church at 
Chelsea, although not originally cruciform, it 
was probably made so by the additions of the 
Laurence and More chapels, one at each side. 
I thought my description of the heraldic device 
of the Gorges family, ‘a curl, i.e. Gurges,’ to be 
sufficient—curl seemed to me to be the best 
word for the rude conventional representation 
which resembled a watchspring rather taan the 
whirlpool intended.” 

*,* Mr. L’Estrange does not seem to have 
profited much by consulting other authorities 
than those we named, portions of which can he 
recognized in almost every page of his work. 
As to the Lawrences, it was to his primary 
statement (p. 12) that they came into possession 
of the manor soon after 1369 that we ob- 
jected, the fact being that they never held 
the manor, nor any land at all till 1536. A 
‘‘charge” in heraldry is not a ‘‘ device,” and a 
“curl” is neither part of the arms of the Gorges 
family nor the translation of the Latin word 
gurges. 








SALE. 

Amone the books sold by Messrs. Chapman, 
of Edinburgh, since our last notice of the sale 
of the Maidment Library, are the following :— 
Collection relative to the funeral of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 32/. Nugze Derelictee quas 
Colligerunt J. M. et R. P., 151. 10s. Nouvelles 
de Marguerite, Reine de Navarre, 22l. Notes 
and Queries, from 1849 to 1879, 161. 10s. Fac- 
simile of an ancient heraldic manuscript em- 
blazoned by Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, 
201. Works printed for the Percy Society, 231. 2s. 
A very extensive and extremely interesting 
collection of chap-books, 27/. A large and 
very valuable collection of broadsides, ballads, 
chap-books, &c., 161. An extensive and valu- 
able collection of pamphlets, tracts, and papers 
relating to various counties in Scotland, 351. 
Scottish Topographical Collections, 2101. 








Literary Chossip. 


Tue titles of the Idyls which we had the 
pleasure of announcing that Mr. Browning 
will publish this summer will be as follows: 
Echetlos, Clive, Muléykeh, Pietro of Abano, 
Doctor , Pan and Luna. The Idy! 
entitled ‘Clive’ deals with a very remark- 
able and little known incident in the life of 
the victor of Plassey. 

Mr. Joun Mortey has accepted the editor- 
ship of the Pall Mall Gazette. Rumour says 
it is likely that in consequence Mr. Morley 
may resign the editorship of the Fortnightly 
Review, which he has done so much to raise 
to its present high position. 

Ir is said that Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s 
new work, ‘The Early History of Charles 
James Fox,’ is now in the printer’s hands. 

Mr. Sata is occupied in preparing for 
publication in a volume the series of letters 
entitled ‘ America Revisited,’ which he con- 
tributed to the Daily Telegraph. The book 
will be illustrated after the manner of his 
work on modern Paris. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have in the 
press a memorial volume of the life, labours, 
and writings of Elihu Burritt, edited by Mr. 
Charles Northend, M.A.; also the life and 
letters of Horace Bushnell; and a volume 
of critical essays and literary notes by the 
late Bayard Taylor, edited by Marie Taylor. 

A History of the Corporation and Com- 
panies of the City of London is in pre- 
paration by Mr. Macrae Moir and Mr. 
Frederick Martin, author of ‘The States- 
man’s Year-Book.’ 
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Mr. Wuairiry Stokes, who is now in 
England, has 2 the press an edition of the 
‘Felire Aenshais,’ or Aengus the Culdee’s 
Martyrolog‘um, written in Irish verse, with 
an Irish emmentary. It is to be regretted 
that thir distinguished Celtic scholar by 
printins a limited number only of copies of 
his prblications (a hundred usually) should 
deprwve many specialists of the chance of 
maling use of his learning. Another con- 
sequence is that even first-rate libraries do 
not possess all his publications. 

Messrs. Rivincton have in the press the 
following new school-books: Mr. A. Sidg- 
wick’s ‘ First Greek Writer’ (of which an 
edition is being prepared, by arrangement 
with the English publishers, for the 
United States), to be issued in July; a 
‘Primer of Greek Syntax,’ edited by Dr. 
Percival, to be published next month; ‘The 
Bucolics of Vergil,’ by Mr. C. G. Gepp, 
M.A.; ‘Selections from Czsar’s Gallic War,’ 
by Mr. G. L. Bennett, M.A.; ‘ The Twenty- 
first Book of Homer’s Iliad,’ by Mr. A. 
Sidgwick, M.A.; Latin texts of the sepa- 
rate books of Virgil and Cesar, to be pub- 
lished at twopence each and upwards; a 
‘ First History of England for Children,’ by 
Mrs. M. Creighton; and Mr. York-Powell’s 
‘ History of England,’ which is now going 
through the press, and will be ready for the 
autumn term at schools. 


Tue brevity of Messrs. Hansard’s Monthly 
List of Parliamentary Papers for April bears 
witness to the disturbance in the usual course 
of this branch of literature caused by poli- 
tical events. The list only comprises nine- 
teen Reports and Papers, and fourteen 
Papers by Command ; the category of Bills, 
usually so important at this season of the 
year, having altogether disappeared. Among 
the Reports and Papers we call attention to 
the Statement exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India 
during the Year 1877-8; to the Return of 
all Deaths by Drowning in the Inland 
Waters of the United Kingdom during the 
Year 1878 ; and to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Sugar Industries, with Minutes of 
Evidence. Among the Papers by Command 
will be noted a bulky Supplement to the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board for 
the Year 1878; the Return of Railway 
Accidents and Casualties during the Year 
1879; the Abstract of the Returns of 
Wrecks and Casualties for the Year 1878-9, 
with Charts; and the Reports of the 
Charities, the Copyhold, and the Inclosure 
Commissions. 


Tue tenth part of the Fac-similes of the 
Paleographical Society, which is now ready 
for distribution to the members, contains 
specimens from the fragments of the works of 
Philodemus and Metrodorus recovered from 
the ruins of Herculaneum, the papyrus 
fragment of the Iliad, bk. xviii., known as 
the ‘‘Bankes Homer,” and other Greek MSS. 
from the tenth century to the fifteenth. 
The Latin series comprises specimens from 
the waxen tablets recently discovered at 
Pompeii, of the date a.p. 55 and 56; the 
Vatican palimpsest of Cicero’s ‘Republic,’ of 
the fourth century ; interesting MSS. written 
in England in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies ; a deed relating tothe primacy of the 
see of Canterbury, a.p. 1072; and the Book 









of Hours of John, Duke of Bedford, | 


better known as the ‘Bedford Missal,” 
and Queen Isabella’s Breviary, of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Mr. G. GuapstonE Turner, of the Bom- 
bay Civil Service, is collecting materials for 
a life of his grandfather, Sharon Turner. 
While he has inherited much material, he 
is aware that much is in the hands of others. 
Any communication addressed to Mr. G. G. 
Turner, 24, Montague Street, W.C., or to 
his brother, Mr. Sharon Grote Turner, at 
56, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, will be gratefully 
acknowledged. M. Calmann Lévy, who is 
engaged in collecting the correspondence of 
George Sand, will be obliged for any letters 
that may be sent to him at 3, Rue Auber, 
Paris. They will be copied and returned. 

Tue French edition of M. Renan’s recent 
lectures at St. George’s Hall and the Royal 
Institution will be published in a few days. 
The first volume of the new edition of ‘ Les 
Misérables,’ illustrated by MM. Jean Paul 
Laurens, de Neuville, &c., and also by the 
illustrious author himself, is out. Other 
French publications of the week are an 
‘Kktude sur la Propriété Littéraire et Ar- 
tistique,’ by E. Delalande; unpublished 
papers of the Duc de Saint-Simon relating 
to his Embassy to Spain in 1721, with an 
introduction by E. Drumont; the fifth 
volume of the edition of Molicre with 
designs by Louis Leloir, etched by Fla- 
meng; the seventh part of the second 
series of ‘Comédiens et Comédiennes: La- 
fontaine,’ text by F. Sarcey, portrait en- 
graved by Gaucherel ; ‘ Recherches Biblio- 
graphiques sur des Livres Rares et Curiewx,’ 
by Bibliophile Jacob ; ‘ Reliure d’un Mon- 
taigne, 4 lS barré et & Monogrammes: 
Réponse a une Question de PAbbe L. Cou- 
ture,’ by the Abbé J. Dulac; a ‘ Histoire 
Municipale de Paris,’ to the accession of 
Henri III., by Paul Robiquet; and the 
third volume of the new edition of ‘Les 
Epopées Frangaises’ of Léon Gautier. M. 
Ravaisson has brought out the eleventh 
volume of his ‘Archives de la Bastille, 
Documents Inédits.’ It extends from 1702 
to 1710. Messrs. Hachette announce, in 
Joanne’s well-known series of guides, a 
second edition of ‘Les Bains d’Europe: 
Guide Descriptif et Médical.’ An elaborate 
work on Yunnan has appeared from the pen 
of Emile Rocher. 

Tue Cercle de la Librairie, at Paris, will 
open on June 15th an exhibition of books, 
music, engravings, &c., published since 
January Ist, 1878, specimens of paper, 
binding, &c., and also of rare old French 
books. 








SCIENCE 


Camps in the Caribbees: the Adventures of a 
Naturalist in the Lesser Antilles. By 
F. A. Ober. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Tue naturalist who tells his adventures in 

this book has recently been occupied for 

two years in exploring the Caribbean 

Islands, in the interests of the Smithsonian 

Institution. Comparatively little being 

known of the ornithology of these islands, 

except that it is of a character especially 
interesting from the light which it throws 
on the geographical distribution of animals, 








Mr. Ober devoted himself chiefly to collect- 


ing birds. Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martin- 
ique, St. Vincent, and Grenada are the 
islands of which he chiefly writes. The 
nature of his task led him away from the 
narrow belt of cultivated land which fringes 
most of these islands into the hardly known 
interior. The description which the author 
gives of Dominica may be quoted as gene- 
rally descriptive of all the islands. He 
writes :-— 

“* Well did Columbus illustrate its crumpled 
and uneven surface when...... he crushed a sheet 
of paper in his hand and threw it upon the table. 
In no other way could he better convey an idea 
of the furrowed hills and mountains, deeply cut 
and rent into ravines and hollowed into valleys.” 
To imagine the scenes in which our naturalist 
wandered it must be remembered that this 
rugged ground is clothed with densely 
tangled and pathless tropical forest. He 
himself, being an amateur photographer, 
has been able to give in this book not only 
verbal descriptions of the scenery, but also 
pictures, reproduced from his photographs, 
which have the merit of representing tropical 
vegetation and scenery with an accuracy and 
moderation unusual in books of travel. His 
description and his picture of the boiling 
lake of Dominica, which was discovered so 
recently as 1875, are especially good. 

In an appendix the author gives a cata- 
logue of the birds collected by him from the 
various islands, together with descriptions, 
reprinted from the Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, of those of the species 
—twenty-one in number—new to science. 
How enthusiastic a collector the author is, 
is shown in his account of his feelings on 
discovering a new species. The whole number 
of species collected is 128; and it is interest- 
ing to observe that of these only seven were 
noted as common to all the islands, while as 
many as fifty-two were noted each only from 
a single island. A study of this appendix 
serves to show well how greatly the avi-fauna 
of these islands differs from that of the main- 
land of South America and of Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

But to the unscientific reader—and it is for 
such that the book is especially intended— 
the account of the habits of the birds and 
animals with which the author met—“ of 
their home life ’’—will be most attractive. Of 
such passages perhaps the best tell of the 
‘‘ sunset bird,” which only utters its strange 
cry—resembling the words soleil coucher— 
shortly before sunset and before sunrise; of 
how a troop of monkeys, which the author 
undertook to hunt, behaved in so human a 
fashion as to disarm him; and those which 
tell of humming birds, which seem to be 
especial favourites of the author. In con- 
nexion with these tiny birds the author ex- 
presses feelings with which few readers will 
not sympathize. In one place, of the killing 
of one of them, he writes :— 

‘‘Above a tangled mass of thorny acacia 
hovered a tiny humming bird, with slender beak 
and pointed helmet, darting at the spicy 
blossoms of an unknown vine ; gold and silver 
was he in the sunshine. The little gem dropped 
into the thicket with quivering wings that never 
again would bear their owner upward.” 

And in another passage, which we hope 
and believe is connected in the writer’s mind 
with the former, he writes :— 

‘Tt is touching to witness the death of one 
of these innocent beings. Though I have caused 
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more than one to lose its life, I never did it 
without a pang, as though I were committing 
a great wrong...... To watch the feeble fluttering 
of the stiffening wings, the expiring glance of 
the fast-dimming eye, the painful pulsations of 
the gentle heart, the last quiver when all is 
over—ah! how often has my conscience re- 
proached me when looking upon such a scene. 
Again and again I have almost resolved never 
to kill another bird, and only the thought that 
I was doing this work in the interest of science 
kept me to my purpose.” 

Not the least interesting part of the book 
is an account of the few Indians—so-called 
Caribs—who yet remain in Dominica and 
St. Vincent, the last remnants of the red- 
skinned population of the Lesser Antilles. 
The account is valuable as being, so far as 
we know, the fullest description of the 
present condition of this people; but its 
writer is either ignorant of, or has forgotten 
to take into account, the fact that though 
the Caribs in the islands may be dying out, 
other and much larger branches of the same 
tribe live and flourish on the mainland, 
which they in all probability, we might 
almost say in all certainty, reached from the 
islands. His regrets that the true Carib 
type will soon be lost are, therefore, pre- 
mature. Moreover, a comparison of the 
habits of the Uaribs of the mainland and of 
those in the islands would have saved him 
from several blunders. He says that Caribs 
are only able to count up to twenty; but on 
the mainland, at any rate, they can count 
far higher. The word used to express 
twenty meaning ‘‘ one man,” the expression 
used for twenty-five is ‘‘one man and one 
hand,” for thirty is ‘“‘one man and two 
hands,” for thirty-five is ‘‘one man and two 
hands and one foot,” for forty is “two 
men,” and for twenty-three is “one man 
and three fingers.” Again, the author is 
almost certainly mistaken in his supposition 
that Caribs were not in the habit of spinning 
cotton for themselves, for the Arecunas, a re- 
mote and almost unvisited tribe, undoubtedly 
a branch of the Caribs, spin the greater part 
of the cotton used by alk the Indians of the 
north-eastern shoulder of South America. 
Noris he right in supposing that the matapie 
—a curious cylinder of wicker-work, by 
means of which the poisonous juice is ex- 
pressed from cassava roots—is a Carib inven- 
tion, for it is found among Indians of many 
tribes in parts of the mainland where Caribs 
have never been. And, to give one more 
instance, the wooden object, representing the 
head of a tortoise, figured on p. 223 as an 
image of a zemi, an inferior sort of deity 
said to have been worshipped by the old 
Caribs, is in reality, as Mr. Ober himself 
seems half to suspect, part of an Indian 
bench or stool. The Indians are in the 
habit of making stools roughly resembling 
such animals as alligators, tortoises, and 
frogs; and the zemd figured is the headpiece 
of one of these stools. To Mr. Ober’s in- 
formation that the eyes “are carefully 
carved hollows, as if for the reception of 
some foreign substance,’”’ we may add that 
the “foreign substance” now usually in- 
serted to represent the eye is a bright- 
coloured seed. 

Mr. Ober has apparently collected a 
vocabulary of Carib words used in these 

nds. We regret that he has not included 
specimens of these in his book; for com- 
parison of these with vocabularies collected 






from Caribs of the mainland could not fail 
to give interesting results. The statement 
made in this book, that the ‘‘ woman’s lan- 
guage’? of the Caribs—which consists of 
words used only by the female Indians, and 
the existence of which is supposed to be due 
to the fact that the women captured from 
other Indian tribes by the Caribs retained 
their own language in slavery—corresponds 
with the language of the Arawack Indians, 
is interesting, and we hope that it will some 
day be confirmed by the author. Before 
leaving the subject of Mr. Ober’s account 
of the Caribs, we may quote an expression 
which he tells us he heard used by a Carib, 
or rather a half-bred Carib, of a great tree 
falling from natural causes. Asked for an 
explanation of a loud noise heard in the 
forest, the Indian said, ‘‘ It was a tree felled 
by God.” Those who have heard the long 
and loud crash caused by the fall of a huge 
tree in a silent tropical forest will recognize 
the appropriateness of the Indian’s solemn 
figure of speech. 

Mr. Ober gives an excellent and brief 
account of the cultivation of limes, cocoa, 
and coffee in the West Indies; but this and 
his equally noteworthy and instructive re- 
marks on the great labour question, on 
coolie immigration, and on the emancipated 
negro must be passed over here. Nor can 
we quote more than one specimen of the 
humorous incidents which abound through- 
out the book :— 

‘* Here let me explain how I acquired a repu- 
tation as a pedestrian, and why, if you speak 
of the writer to one of these mountaineers, he 
will shrug his shoulders and exclaim, ‘Ah! 
Monsieur Fred, he walk like ze debbil!’ Here 
is a statement of the reason: Each member of 
our party had a gun—my four men and myself. 
In going up and down these cliffs, the guns 
carried by my guides were sure to point at me, 
no matter how I would try to dodge them. 
If I lagged behind, I was confronted by a black 
muzzle; if I went ahead, two or more pointed 
at my exposed back. Now, I have carried a 
gun ever since I could well use one, and for two 
years have had one constantly by my side ; but 
I never allow one to be pointed at me, if Iam 
aware of it. Going homeward, I stretched my 
legs to their utmost, and kept ahead, scrambling 
over rocks and tree-trunks, and swinging myself 
down steep banks by the roots of trees. My 
trousers were torn into shreds ; the perspiration 
started, legs shook, and arms trembled. But 
I was determined to keep out of range of those 
dreaded guns; and I did, arriving at my cabin 
full half an hour ahead of my guides, who had 
supposed me lost and had detailed two of their 
number to look me up.” 

We only venture to suggest to Mr. Ober 
that in his next book, which he promises 
in his preface, he would do well to make 
less use of the present tense and to ab- 
jure the stupid puns and bad jokes which 
are too frequent in his present book. He 
would also do well to get some literary friend 
to excise from his writing such odd expres- 
sions—are they Americanisms ?—as “one 
[species] is named for Doctor Imray,” and 
“its root is boiled and fed to hogs.” And, 
lastly, we must ask him to insert the scientific 
names of the birds and animals of which 
he speaks more frequently; it is provoking, 
for instance, to read his account of the doings 
of various humming birds and to be unable 
to tell to what species he alludes. 














ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 

Comet II. or b, 1880, discovered at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, by Schiiberle on April 6th, 
will not, according to Herr Zelbr’s latest cal- 
culations, reach its perihelion until about the 
18th of July. But its brightness continues to 
decrease on account of its increasing distance, 
and not much more is likely to be seen of it, 
even with the best telescopes, especially as for 
the next fortnight there will be strong moon- 
light during the whole or greatest part of the 
night, itself not long. The amount of light in 
the comet’s nucleus was at no time much greater 
than that of a star of the tenth magnitude. 

Dr. Knorre, of Berlin, has given to the 
small planet, No. 215, discovered by him on 
April 7th, the name Oenone. 

In a letter to the May number of the Observa- 
tory, Mr. Trouvelot, of Cambridge, Mass., gives 
the principal results of his observations of the 
remarkable red spot on the planet Jupiter, the 
first of which was made on September 25th, 1878, 
and the last on February 22nd, 1880. During 
that period the spot underwent many changes 
of form, but when last observed it was almost 
perfectly elliptical, and surrounded by a lumi- 
nous ring. Mr. Trouvelot, who promises a 
detailed memoir on the subject, including other 
markings on Jupiter, finds the mean period of 
rotation of the spot from his observations to be 
9" 55™ 38°-6; but he says (differing herein from 
Mr. Pratt, whose paper on the rotation of 
Jupiter deducible from the apparent motion of 
this spot was noticed in the Athenwewm for 
March 27th), ‘‘It evidently had a proper motion, 
as shown by the great irregularity of its move- 
ments.” In addition to a memoir giving details 
of observations of this and other markings on 
Jupiter, we are promised one (probably some 
time this year) on the spots and other pheno- 
mena seen by Mr. Trouvelot on Venus. 

The Astronomer-Royal communicates a letter 
to the same periodical, giving a simple inter- 
pretation of the numerical result of his investi- 
gations on the secular acceleration of the moon’s 
mean motion, read at the April meeting of the 
Astronomical Society. The value he found for 
it, and which, it may be remembered, he 
announced with much confidence in its accu- 
racy (see our report of the meeting at p. 508), 
was 10”°1477, assuming the sun’s mean hori- 
zontal parallax to be 8”*91 (should this be really 
8”-76, it would reduce the acceleration to 
9”°6404). Nowin the moon’s orbit 1” =6,000 ft. 
very nearly, so that in a century the moon is 
accelerated 60,000 ft. Her mean distance will 
be changed in a century by about 7:14 ft., and 
in each single year our satellite comes nearer 
to us by 0°85 of an inch. It is interesting 
to recall that the first astronomer who was 
acquainted with the fact of an acceleration of 
the moon’s mean motion was Dr. Halley, the 
second Astronomer-Royal, who refers to it in 
a paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1695, but was not in a position to form any 
opinion as to its probable amount. Laplace, 
who discovered its cause, made a determination 
of its amount, which he found to be about ten 
seconds in acentury. But more recently Prof. 
Adams, on examining the question, came to the 
conclusion that the theoretical value was only 
about half this amount, and it is well known 
that this discrepancy has led to much con- 
troversy. Sir George Airy’s new process of 
investigation has conducted him to a result 
nearly the same as that of Laplace, and which 
also agrees nearly with the observed value as 
deduced from a comparison of ancient eclipses 
with modern observations of the moon. 








SOCIETIES. 

AsIATIC.—May 10.—Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart.s 
M.P., in the chair—His Excellency the Chinese 
Ambassador was elected an Honorary Foreign 
Member.—Mr. H. B. Low was elected a Resident, 
and Messrs. J. 8. Bond, W. F. Hooper, C. E. Pitman, 
and Mahendra Lal Sirear, Non-Resident Members.— 
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M. Terrien de la Couperie read a paper ‘ Sur l’His- 
toire de la Laague Chinoise et de quelques Noms 
Géographiques de l’Empire du Milieu,’ in which he 
pointed out the great value for the history of a large 
portion of the world of a Chinese work called the 
*Yh Sing,’ which had hitherto been altogether mis- 
understood. A great part—more than half—of this 
work consists of lists resembling the syllabaries 
which have been recently made known to us from the 
cuneiform inscriptions. To show this the writer gave 
a complete translation of one chapter, and showed 
the identity of the lists in it with the cuneiform 
syliabaries, his conclusion being that the most ancient 
Chinese was a member of the Amardian branch of 
the Uralo-Altaic agglutinative languages, thus form- 
ing a connexion between the dialects of Susiana and 
the Ugro-Finnish. He then gave a history of the 
writing itself and of the hieruglyphic revival of 
the ninth century B.c., which followed a form ex- 
hibiting the characteristics of cuneiform writing. 
His general conclusion was that about twenty-five 
centuries B.C. certain families or tribes left northern 
Susiana and entered China, after an element of 
feudal agglomeration had commenced in the king- 
dom of Susa, and thus carried with them the rudi- 
ments of Akkado-Chaldzan culture. 





LINNEAN.— May 6.—H. T. Stainton, Esq., in the 
¢ehair.—Three Foreign Members were elected.—Mr. 
T. Christy read a letter from Mr. Blacklaw, of St. 
Paulo, Brazil, announcing that his experiments to 
rear the Liberian coffee plant had all failed, though 
different seasons, altitudes, and other conditions 
without and in doors had been tried.—The abstract 
of a paper by Prof. G. Dickie, ‘Notes on Algze from 
the Amazon,’ was read by the Secretary. This col- 
lection was made by Prof. Trail, and consists of 288 
species, whereof 190 are Diatoms, 31 Desmids, and 
67 other Algxz, 9 of the last being new forms.— 
Prof. P. M. Duncan orally communicated the sub- 
stance of a paper ‘On an Unusual Form of the Genus 
Hemipholis, Agass.’ This was dredged by Dr. Wallich 
off the Algulhas Bank, south-west of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Its zoological position may be doubtful, 
for the classification of the Ophiuroidea is at present 
full of anomalies, but the specimen itself never- 
theless possesses unusual interest from the nature 
of the so-called dental or chewing apparatus. These 
peculiar oral structures and other points were eluci- 
dated by the author.—Mr. G. T. Bettany gave some 
remarks on the vocabulary of botanical terms in 
use in the description of flowering plants. The 
author advocated making a distinction between 
terms used in elementary descriptions in educational 
works and those used in the terse and complete 
floras. Under evolution there was much chance of 
botanical progress if terms were simplified and made 
such as children could comprehend; but almost 
every book aiming at comprehensiveness became 
obscure. Thinking it necessary to give every pos- 
sible variety of terms and to add to them, it repelled 
instead of aiding in the wide diffusion of knowledge. 
For these and other reasons the author strongly 
objected to the now too frequent use of tri- and 
poly- syllabic terms.—Prof. Ray Lankester read a 
paper ‘On the Tusks of the Fossil Walrus found in 
the Red Crag of Suffolk.’ He withdraws the generic 
name of Trichecodon, instituted by him in 1865, and 
refers a series of later discovered large tusks in the 
Ipswich Museum, as also his formerly described 
specimens, to the living genus Trichechus, but spe- 
cifically distinguished in this case as 7. Hualeyi. 
He is inclined to think there is insufficient ground 
for the generic subdivisions Alachtherium and Tri- 
checodon as used by Van Beneden, and, moreover, 
signifies his opinion that there is yet no good evi- 
dence in support of the association of the Suffolk 
and Antwerp tusks.—A short communication ‘ On an 
Irregular Species of Amblypneustes,’ by Mr. C. 
Stewart, was taken as read. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— May 4.—Prof. W. H. Flower, Presi- 
dent, in the chair—The Secretary read a Report 
on the additions made to the Society’s Menagerie 
during April, and called special attention to an 
example of the short-nosed Perameles (Perameles 
obesula), purchased April 15th, being the first ex- 
ample of this marsupial which had been received ; 
to a young male Cape hunting dog (Lycavn pictus) ; 
and to a Koala, or native bear of Australia (Phas- 
colarctus cinereus), purchased April 28th, the first 
example of this marsupial that had been brought 
alive to Europe.—Mr. Sclater exhibited a specimen 
of the ibis (Geronticus comatus) lately obtained at 
Biledjik, on the Euphrates, by Mr. Danford, and 
made some remarks on its previously known dis- 
tribution.—Letters and communications were read : 
by Dr. A. Giinther, on the statement made by him, at 

e meeting on 20th of January last, respecting the 
eccurrence of Holocanthus tricolor on the British 
coast : further particulars received led him to decide 
that this fish could not be considered as having been 
caught on the British coast,—by Mr. W. A. Forbes, 
on the cause of death of a leopard in the Society’s 





Menagerie,—by Mr. Dobson, on some bones of the 
dodo, transmitted from Mauritius in 1847-50,—by 
Prof. Flower, on the fact that a young specimen of 
the lesser fin whale (Baleonoptera rostrata), fif- 
teen feet long, which had been taken off the coast 
of Cornwall, was now being exhibited in London, 
—from Prof. J. O. Westwood, an account of the 
species of saw-flies composing the Australian genus 
Perga of Leach,—from Dr. W. J. Hoffman, on a 
supposed instance of hybridization between a cat 
and a lynx,—by Mr. W. A. Forbes, the second 
and third parts of his series of papers on the 
anatomy of Passerine birds,—from Mr. F. Day, 
on a new Entomostracon from Afghanistan,— 
by Mr. O. Thomas, on a collection of mammals 
brought from Ecuador by Mr. Clarence Buckley: 
among these was a new species of Bassaricyon, pro- 
posed to be called B. Alleni,—by Mr. A. G. Butler, 
on acollection of Lepidoptera made by Major H. 
Roberts at Rokeran, near Kandahar, on the river 
Urgundab,—by Mr. G. F, Angas, on the marine mol- 
luscan Fauna of South Australia, with descriptions 
of six new species, and on three species of marine 
shells from Port Darwin, Torres Straits, discovered 
by Mr. W. J. Bednall, and on a new Helix from Kan- 
garoo Island, South Australia—and Mr. F. J. Bell 
exhibited the immature specimen of Echinolampas 
referred to by him in his communication on Palo- 
lampas, pointing out its more differentiated cha- 
racters, and suggesting the possibility of its being 
an example of £. oviformis. 


CHEMICAL.—May 6.—Prof. H. E. Roscoe, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘On the Action of Sodium on Phenylic 
Acetate,’ by Messrs. W. H. Perkin, jun., and W. 
Hodgkinson. Hydrogen, acetic ether, phenol, acetic 
acid, salicylic acid, a white crystalline substance 
melting at 48° C., having the composition Cis Hiz Os, 
and a yellow crystalline substance melting at 138°, 
having the composition Cis His O4, were obtained ; 
by heating cresylic acetate and sodium, acetic ether 
and salicylic acid were formed.—‘ Preliminary Notice 
on the Action of Sodium on some Ethereal Salts of 
Phenylacetic Acid, by Dr. Hodgkinson.—‘ On the 
Determination of Nitrogen in Carbon Compounds,’ 
by Mr. C. E. Groves. The author described and 
exhibited an improved and simple apparatus for 
facilitating the collection and measurement of the 
nitrogen evolved during the combustion of a sub- 
stance according to Dumas’s method.—‘On Essential 
Oil of Sage,’ by Mr. M. M. P. Muir.— On the 
Presence of Nitrogen in Iron and Steel,’ by Mr. 
A. H. Allen. By passing steam over iron at a 
red heat, and also by dissolving iron in hydro- 
chloric acid, the author has satisfactorily proved 
that ammonia is formed equal to 0:0041 to 00172 
parts of nitrogen per hundred parts of iron or steel. 
—‘On the Mode of Application of Pettenkofer’s 
Process for the Determination of Carbonic Acid in 
Expired Air,’ by Dr. W. Marcet. The author de- 
scribes and figures a portable apparatus which he 
has successfully used in upwards of 350 determina- 
tions of carbonic acid, made during some investiga- 
tions on the effect of altitude on the phenomena of 
respiration —‘ On an Improved Form of Oven for 
heating Sealed Tubes and avoiding Risks of Explo- 
sions, and ‘Note on a Convenient Form of Lead 
Bath for Victor Meyer’s Apparatus for determining 
the Vapour Densities of High-Boiling Substances,’ 
by Mr. W. Smith. 








Society or Arts.—May 6.—Lord A. 8. Churchill 
in the chair.—A lecture ‘On Fleuss’s Diving Appa- 
ratus’ was delivered by Dr. B. W. Richardson. The 
various parts of the apparatus were exhibited, and 
demonstrations of its use given by Mr. Fleuss. 

May 7.—Sir W.R. Robinson in the chair.—A paper 
‘On the Present Condition and Prospects of Agri- 
culture in Southern India’ was read before the 
Indian Section of the Society by Mr. W. Robertson. 

May 10.—R. B. Carter, Esq.,in the chair—Mr. R. W. 
Edis delivered the concluding lecture of his course 
of Cantor Lectures ‘ On the Decoration and Furnish- 
ing of Town Houses,’ dealing principally with the 
various fittings and articles of domestic use, and the 
means by which they may be applied to the general 
scheme of decoration. 

May 12.—Five Candidates were proposed for elec- 
tion as Members.—A paper ‘On the Utilization of 
Blast Furnace Slag for Building and other Purposes’ 
was read by Mr. C. Wood. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—May 11.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, President, in the chair.—The 
following papers were read : ‘On the Manufacture 
and Testing of Portland Cement,’ by Major-General 
H. Y. D. Scott and Mr. G. R. Redgrave,—‘On Port- 
land Cement Concrete and some of its Applica- 
tions, by Mr. E. A. Bernays,—and ‘On Portland 
— its Nature, Tests, and Uses,’ by Mr. J. 

rant, 


PHysIcAL.—May 8.—Prof. Sir W. Thomson in the 
chair.—Dr, E, Obach, Messrs. E. F. Bamber, R. D, 








Turner, E. Woods, H. E. Roscoe, and H. Watts were 
elected Members.—Prof. Minchin continued the 
account of his researches given at the last meeting, 
and showed that the fall of light on fluorescent 
bodies gave rise to electricity —Dr. O. J. Lodge 
described improvements made in his new electro- 
meter key for delicate researches, increasing its 
efficiency and convenience. He also described an 
inductometer, or modification of Prof. Hughes's in- 
duction balance, enabling electric resistances and 
capacities to be measured.—Prof. Adams then took 
the chair, and Sir W. Thomson described his new 
water steam pressure thermometers for the accurate 
measurement of low temperatures and ordinary tem- 
peratures, based on the relations of the temperature 
and pressure of water steam. Sulphurous acid vapour 
and mercury vapour are also to be employed by him 
in thermometers. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Asiatic. 4 —Anniversary. 

Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ American Political Ideas viewed from 
the Standpoint of Universal History.’ Mr. J. Fiske. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Arts, Commerce, Recent Advances, and 

Future Prospects of the Island of Madagascar,’ Rev. J. 
Sibree, jun. 

Wepv. Meteorological, 7.—‘ Variations in the Barometric Weight of the 
Lower Atmospheric Strata in India,’ Prof. E. D. Archibald; 
‘Winds and Weather experienced in the North Atlantic, 
between Lats. 30° and 50”, during February and March, 1880,’ 
Mr. C. Harding ; ‘Meteorology of Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, for 

7 r. C. N. Pearson 


_ Education Society, 7}.—Dr. Gladstone's Address ; ‘ Review of the 
Discussions on his Book, ‘‘ Education as a Science,"’’ Prof. A. 


n. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Trade Routes between England, Norway, 
and Siberia,’ Lieut. G. 'T. Temple. 

— British Archeological Association, 8.—‘ Ptolemy's Measurements 
of the South Coast,’ Mr. H. Bradley ; ‘ British Earthworks near 
‘Weston-super-Mare,’ Mr. C. W. Dymond. 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘* The Sacred Books of the Early Buddhists,’ 
Mr. T. W. Khys Davids. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Recent Advances in the Science of Photo- 
graphy,’ Capt Abney. 

— Chemical, 8.—' Oxidation of Peaty Matter,’ Miss L. Holcrow and 
Dr. E. Frankland; Discussion on Mr. Tidy’s Paper ‘ On River 


prove It,’ Col. G. Walker. 

—  Philological, 8.—Anniversary. President's Address; ‘English 
Place-Names,’ Mr. W. Browne. 

= Royal Institution, 9.— Electricity in Transitu,’ Mr. Spottis- 


Fri. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Our Militia, and How to Im- 
latin 


wi e. 
Sat. gaara 3—‘ Dramatists before Shakspeare,’ Prof. H. 
orley. 
— Botanic, 3j.—Election of Fellows. 








Science Gossig. 


THE following savants have recently (May 6th) 
been elected Foreign Members of the Linnean 
Society : M. C. J. de Maximowicz, Director of 
the Imperial Museum and Herbarium, St. Peters- 
burg, author of important memoirs on sys- 
tematic botany ; Dr. Edward Strasburger, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Jena, well 
known for his morphological and physiological 
researches among various groups of plants ; and 
Prof. Elias Metschnikoff, Director of the Em- 
bryological and Zoological Institute, Odessa, 
whose investigations on the structure and de- 
velopment of the lower marine invertebrata are 
highly appreciated. 


Mr. GREVILLE CHESTER has recently returned 
from a journey, undertaken at the request of the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
to the principal Biblical sites in Lower Egypt, 
and in particular the tract of country between 
San, the ancient Zoan, and the Serbonian Lake, 
through which, according to the theory taken 
up and advocated by Brugsch Bey, the Israelites 
passed at the time of the Exodus. The result 
of Mr. Chester’s explorations will be published 
in the next Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Fund. He has been compelled to abandon this 
theory, as he has discovered that the geo- 
graphical and physical features of Serbonis are 
in actual conflict with it, and utterly incom- 
patible with any tract of water bearing the name 
of Jam Saf. 


Messrs. C. Kegan Pavut & Co. will shortly 
publish an anonymous work on ‘ The New Truth 
and the Old Faith,’ which, assuming the truth of 
the evolution theory, endeavours to elucidate 
the consequences. It seeks to draw the line be- 
tween the new science and the Christian faith, 
and to determine whether or not they are 
compatible. 

Ar the Séance of the Académie des Sciences 
for the 26th of April the death of M. de Luca 
was announced. 

M. Vincent states that methyl chloride is the 
best agent for extracting the odorous principles 
of flowers. It is reported that in one establish- 
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ment in Paris a ton of flowers is treated daily 
with this agent. 

Tue selection of specimens from the zoological 
collection of the Indian Museum has been made 
by Dr. Giinther for the British Museum, in 
addition to which the Museum has accepted the 
documents relating to this collection. 

Mr. C. Fox-Srraneways, of the Geological 
Survey, has completed a description of the 
oolitic rocks and cretaceous deposits which occur 
south of Scarborough, which is published by 
the Stationery Office at the moderate price of 
one shilling. The lists of fossils have been 
revised by Mr. Robert Etheridge, the paleonto- 
logist to the Survey. 

Tue German Geometrical Society will hold 
its next general annual meeting at Cassel, com- 
mencing on the 4th of July. 

THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors 
will be held at Leeds on the 27th, 28th, and 
29th of May. 

DL’ Année Scientifique et Industrielle is the title 
of a volume of 560 pages, just issued for 1879, 
edited by Louis Figuier, and published by 
Hachette, Paris. It is a useful record of the 
progress of science during the year. 

M. ApER communicated to the Académie des 
Sciences at the Séance of the 12th of April a 
note ‘Sur quelques Expériences Nouvelles 
4’ Attractions Magnétiques.’ He finds that pieces 
of wood, paper, and the like are attracted by the 
magnet, and that the pith of elder possesses this 
property in the highest degree. It appears 
quite possible that M. Ader has been examining 
some of the phenomena of dia-magnetism with- 
out knowing it. 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall 
East, from Nine to Six Daily.—Admission, 1s. 

THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
FOURTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from Ten 


till Six.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. 
—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 5.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
even See till Seven.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
ty Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission on presen- 
tation of Address Card. 








Will Close Saturday, 22nd inst. 

DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—General Exhibition 
of Water-Colour Drawings.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

R. F. M‘NAIR, 





HANOVER GALLERY, 47, New Bond Street (Entrance from Maddox 
Street), NOW OPEN. Hans Makart’s great Pictures, ‘ENTRY of 
CHARLES VY. into ANTWERP,’ ‘The SILVER WEDDING of the 
EMPEROR and EMPRESS of AUSTRIA,’ and other Pictures by Emi- 
nent French Artists —Admission, ls.; Descriptive Catalogue, 6d. 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
*CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERP. 4 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
yoy ee at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 

en to Six.—ls. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Second Notice.) 

Or the genre pictures in this exhibition one 
of the cleverest is Mr. Yeames’s The Finishing 
Touch (No. 39). A young lover, apparently a 
soldier, adjusts a patch on the cheek of his 
mistress while they are standing in an extem- 
porized green-room, and a civilian, who has 
adopted a soldier’s dress for his part in the play, 
looks jealously at his rival. Other persons wait 
to ‘‘go on”; behind we have a glimpse of the 
stage. Broad and effective as this picture is, 


it is less attractive than it might have been 
had the lady’s face been beautiful, and had 
the nature of the illumination been truly de- 
fined.—Mr. F. Dicksee’s House Builders (40) 
consists of portraits of a lady and gentleman 
discussing the plan and model of a house, and is 











in the manner of Moroni. It is hard, and this 
fault is most obvious in the brilliantly painted 
table-cover, a tour de force which is genuine, but 
much too obtrusive and vivid. Well studied 
and vigorous as the execution is, the artist has 
failed to impart animation to his figures or energy 
to their faces, which are, no doubt, excellent 
likenesses.—Mr. T. Faed’s contributions mark 
his return to comparatively careful modes of 
painting and his commensurate recovery. Play- 
ful Kittens (73), a large and able sketch, does 
not move us deeply by representing a girl 
standing at a cottage door, playing with a kitten, 
which she nurses while looking out for her 
sweetheart. There is a good deal of life in the 
design, and an agreeable scheme of rich colour, 
while the girl’s face is creditable to the painter 
of many homely Scottish countenances. We do 
not, personally, care for those somewhat sluttish 
accessories in dealing with which Mr. Faed takes 
such delight that he invariably succeeds with them. 
They are more prominent in the much larger 
picture we have already mentioned, called From 
Hand to Mouth (316), the scene of which is the 
interior of a country chandler’s shop, where a 
once stalwart man, now reduced and growing 
old, and compelled to practise music in the 
streets, has come to buy a few necessaries, and, 
not having enough money to pay for them, feels 
vainly in his pocket—a capital action, supported 
by a pathetic face; his little boy neglects his 
monkey and flute to look at a lady who has 
brought her child and black page to the place. 
The child is afraid of the monkey ; the boy is 
hungry and boorish ; his worn-out little sister 
has dropped upon a basket, and is already 
asleep. The chandler studies the man’s face 
while prepared to take back the goods; his 
looks, although indicating suspicion, are not with- 
out possibilities of compassion. The lady gazes 
at the sleeping girl with pity which is not very 
sympathetically expressed. Mr. Faed rarely 
fails to interest us in his stories, and always 
contrives that his figures are in accord with 
each other, take a part in his dramas, and 
are never meaningless or ‘‘to let.” These are 
very high merits. His pictures possess similar 
purposeful qualities in the arrangement of light 
and shade and colour. Thus they prove them- 
selves to have been carefully thought out. It is, 
perhaps, not desirable that subjects such as his 
should be treated in a nobler fashion; it is 
enough that style and subjects agree; but, on 
the other hand, Mr. Faed’s manner of painting 
does not bear to be displayed on canvases so 
large as this one; to give as much on a fourth of 
this scale would be better ; best of all on one- 
eighth of it. The same remark applies to The 
Forester’s Daughter (441). Let the artist con- 
vince himself of the value of our counsel to 
adopt a smaller scale by looking at ‘From 
Hand to Mouth’ through a reversed telescope. 
When so viewed the elements of the picture, its 
strong colour, powerful illumination, chiar- 
oscuro, and large ordonnance, are drawn 
together with advantage, and the loose execu- 
tion of many portions is not discovered. 

Among the new names is that of Mr. Alfred 
Ward, who sends Coquetry (80), a single elegant 
figure of a girl in a white Greek dress, trifling 
with two fans, and standing in a graceful atti- 
tude ; her face is pretty; the design is spon- 
taneous, and its motive has been nicely carried 
out.—It is impossible to care much for Mr. 
P. R. Morris’s showy Sons of the Brave (20), a 

arty of ‘‘ Duke of York’s boys,” led by their 
ittle drum-major and his band of musicians, 
issuing from the chapel at Chelsea. The subject 
would not be a bad one for an illustrated news- 
paper, and the treatment is in keeping with 
the subject; the design is animated and displays 
trivial incidents cleverly painted to catch the eye, 
and justify the existence of a picture which is 
a great deal too big.—Homeward Bound (98), 
by Mr. Hodgson, is far from being worthy of 
an able artist, who has often attracted us by 
humour and expressive painting. The faces lack 











spontaneity, and even pathos, to say nothing 
of handsomeness. The figures are in need of 
solid execution ; the landscape is evanescent.— 
Having already briefly praised Mr. Pettie’s 
capital sketch picture, called ‘ His Grace’ (249), 
we can the more freely express regret that 
his Mrs. Dominick Gregg and Children (122), a 
subject picture, is much less fortunate. Mrs. 
Gregg and her children are romping in a gor- 
geous drawing-room, which the painter has 
depicted con amore, but a little too showily. 
The figures do not stand well on their feet, and 
thus not a little of the expressiveness of an ener- 
getic design is lost ; see the little girl on our 
right, who has very queer legs. The mother is 
cuirassée in black satin, the ample skirt of which 
is resplendently painted.—Mrs. Alma Tadema’s 
picture A Good Book (130) is the next in order ; 
a young lady sits with a big volume in her lap ; 
her foot is on a stove. The colour has been 
tastefully studied, and the subject has been 
well represented ; the expression is very good 
and natural, but the face is not quite finished. 
One of the most promising of our younger 
painters is Mr. Rooke, who exhibited ‘Ahab and 
Jezebel’ last year, and obtained a considerable 
success at the preceding exhibition. We have 
to thank him for a thoughtful and pathetic 
picture, called The Thistledown Gatherer (132), 
an illustration of a poem by Mr. Rossetti, and 
representing a young woman gathering thistle- 
down from a wayside hedge, laboriously and 
faithfully doing her duty, an act which may lead 
to her perfect happiness by-and-by. Her face 
and form declare that she is in the autumn of 
her youth, but they retain a nameless grace and 
a pure charm, such as are to be found in few 
pictures about us here. The design is very 
touching and serious ; much attention has been 
given to beauty of form in all the details of the 
picture, but the carnations are dingy, the work- 
manship is a little thin and flat, and although 
the effect seems to be that of evening, it 
lacks force and depth. The choice of the sub- 
ject seems to us to have been a mistake for a 
picture to be exhibited.—There is no difficulty 
in mastering the subject of Mr. Boughton’s 
Evangeline (139), which represents Prof. Long- 
fellow’s milk-and-water heroine trudging stiffly 
over a cornfield in what the Catalogue declares 
to be the time of harvest and very hot 
weather. It is, nevertheless, certain that the 
labourers in the distance cut very green corn, 
and that the sky is icy. The treatment is as 
weak as the subject, and, while the face 
is smooth, it is devoid of expression; the 
colour of the dress is agreeable, but the petti- 
coat wants form and the legs seem incapable of 
moving. The eyes lack vivacity and specula- 
tion. Our Village (338) comes from the same 
artist, and shows a village street in daylight, 
with lines of red roofs, which are rather crude 
in colour. A picturesque and carefully studied 
subject has suffered by the thinness of the exe- 
cution of the painting and the artist’s extreme 
fondness for greenish light. This defect is a 
peculiarity here carried to unfortunate excess. 
—Mr. Perugini has made a good design and 
composed happily the lines of the figure — 
ing in the corner of a cloister, which he c 
A Siesta (150). The figure is sculpturesque in 
its simplicity, if not in its severity. The entire 
work has just missed being first rate ; it needs 
little more than thorough and searching execu- 
tion, but this is a great shortcoming.—Nor has 
Mr. Storey been much more fortunate in his 
*‘ Follow my Leader” (155), a group of girls 
playing in a long ancient gallery, and following 
their senior with a drum. There is but little 
spontaneity in the design ; the girls move, if 
they move at all, like figures in a tapestry, ard 
they laugh from the teeth outwards. There are 
nice “bits” of local colouring, and deft execu- 
tion is here and there observable, but there is 
no life.—A Reverie (160) is by Mr. J. D. Wat- 
son, and a good deal of brush power is shown 
in the painting of a girl seated on a couch in 
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her nightdress, and’ almost shrouded by the | 


superabundance of copper-coloured hair which 
streams over her form, the couch and pillow. 
Merely to exhibit the hair is no object for a 
good painter’s art, but to display it artistically 
might have been a simple exercise for a young 
student, such as Mr. Watson is not. Being a 
Venetian subject, it might have been well for 
the artist to have tried Venetian modes of study. 
The work is bizarre without being piquant, 
rather hard without being strong, and needs re- 
pose and breadth. 
nearly all the qualities this one wants, is 
Corporal Trim (375), Mr. Watson’s masterpiece, 
and among the remarkable productions of the 
year. It illustrates the prevision of Tristram 
Shandy, that glimpse of wilful tearfulness by 
which the death of ‘‘ my Uncle Toby” was con- 
templated beforehand. The old soldier servant 
stands by his master’s bier and deposits a sword 


with the red curtain and the man’s worn-out 
uniform. The design is so good that the illu- 


A far better picture, having | 


bright light and colour by attempting neither, 
but he has achieved a good deal where a great 
many have succeeded before him. The face of 
the woman has character enough to induce us to 
look for other works by this painter.—Mr. E. 
Long’s Assyrian Captive (210) is the only one of 
his works to which we need give attention this 
year. Three others are portraits, of which the 
most interesting is Henry Irving as Hamlet (416). 
The Assyrian captive is a Jewish (?) damsel, who 
is sitting by night against a wall, on which are 
coloured bas-reliefs. She is cross-legged; her 
fingers are locked in her lap; her face has 
enough pathos in it to have been worthy 
of more thorough draughtsmanship and more 
solid painting. This remark does not apply 


| to the flesh, which is unusually clear and good 


in its golden tint. The drawing of the left foot 


| is questionable ; still the picture, as a whole, 


mination, colour, and chiaroscuro subserve the | 


pathos of the subject and the serious simplicity 
of the figure. Itis a capital, broad, and effective 
picture, and one of those which have had, 
like ‘ The Thistledown Gatherer’ of Mr. Rooke, 
somewhat hard measure in the ‘‘ hanging.” 
Had the ‘ Reverie’ been placed lower it might 
look better : who can tell ! 

Mr. Elmore’s Eustern Bath (169) shows a 


water as if she had never been there before, for 
the girl timidly advances one foot while her 
attendant supports her. The expressions do 
not tell us that there is any fear of the water 
being too hot or too cold. The figures have 
been carefully, if not very thoroughly, drawn ; 
they can boast of no superfluity of elegance ; 
the girl’s face is not Oriental, and it needs 
beauty. The arrangement of colour and light 
and shadow is picturesque and effective, so that 
the whole looks like the work of a trained 
artist. Mr. Elmore, in No. 225, sends us another 
artistic composition with the motto— 
We look before and after, 
And pine for what ie not. 

It is a design which, though extremely senti- 
mental, has more than common pathos. Two 
damsels are musing over imaginary ills ; their 
figures have been ably grouped to produce 
agreeable lines; their attitudes are graceful. 
One is clad in sumptuous red, the other in deep 
blue. The whole is well composed, and the 
faces are suggestive enough to have merited 
amore complete manner of execution. Mr. 
Elmore has not been just to himself.—His 
brother Academician, Mr. Cope, is in unusual 
force, with a picture to which we have before 
referred by the title of An Inquisition (200), 
where two lean maiden aunts, who are apparently 
shrill of voice and sharp of temper, discuss 
letters found in the casket of a very young 
woman, a love-smitten culprit, who stands 
before them half pouting, half indignant, 
yet afraid to fight. The senior, with the 
rigid ringlets, has a quaint, somewhat carica- 
tured head, and a lively and acute expression 
that is well conceived and happily rendered. 
The girl might, with a little more pains, have 
been made pretty. The picture is bright and 
clear, but flat; the colour and textures are mono- 
tonous. Another painting by Mr. Cope gives 
us unusual pleasure; it is Perplexed (495), a 
lady seated at a table, with letters which she 
cannot master. Here again the effect and 
painting are bright, and the textures are mono- 
tonous. We think the figure of the lady is too 
long and slender.—Perfectly French in being a 
study in half tones and rather dingy tints, 
Mr. F. Brown’s Going Out (202), a woman in 
black on a grey background, is strongly in con- 
trast with the positive and clear work of Mr. 
—_. The one artist has faced considerable 

cal difficulties with a qualified success ; 
the other has evaded the trials of dealing with 


| proves a decided advance on the painter's part, 
on the black pall, which makes excellent colour | 


due, no doubt, to unprecedentedly serious efforts. 

Every one will look with pleasure at Mr. E. 
Sainsbury's Shadows (213), a picture of two 
lovers quarrelling in the arbour of a gloomy 
garden, while a rainy moon is in the sky. It is 


| an original example and shows considerable 


| and the pathos 


strength, but it is darker than 
of the subject 


the effect 
demand.— 


| There is more humour than pathos or dignity in 





Mr. H. T. Wells’s Victoria Regina (217), which 
contains life-sized figures of Her Majesty, a 


| late Archbishop of Canterbury, and ‘‘ Lord 
woman putting her young mistress into the | 


[Marquis] Conyngham,” the latter two having, 
in excess of loyal haste, rushed to Kensington 
Palace the moment the breath was out of the 
body of William IV., in order to hail the rising 
sun. These courtiers knocked up porters and 
maids at5a.M. There is in the eyes of Arch- 
bishop Howley a twinkle which it was not quite 
fair of the artist to impart; the figure of the 
Queen is not without a simple gracefulness 
which is acceptable. The picture is prosaic, yet 
there are potentialities of poetry in the subject. 
It has been carefully and solidly painted, but is 
dry without being severe, and elaborate, with 
less of art than is desirable in so large an 
example. The double illumination is studi- 
ously rendered, but the effect and, still more, the 
chiaroscuro lose much because there is little or 
no “colour” in the work. 

Mr. F. Goodall invariably deserves respect for 
the conscientious manner in which he performs 
the self-imposed task of utilizing the studies 
he made during a not very long sojourn in the 
East. The sketches Mr. Goodall made in 
Egypt are, indeed, better than the pictures he 
has elaborated from them, but he is always 
faithful to the utmost of his powers. An 
instance is Moving to Fresh Pastures (224), which 
shows the leader of a family mounted on his 
camel and moving steadily over purple sands at 
the side of water, and followed by his women- 
kind and their goats. The aspect of the whole 
is clear and broad, but the design is less spon- 
taneous than it might have been ; and the pro- 
cess by which this picture has been produced 
seldom yields impressive or animated results. 
Time of the Overflow, Eqypt, (334) is the com- 
panion picture to the last and very strongly 
reminds us of an example lately contributed 
to the Academy by the same artist. A tall 
Egyptian bears a child on her shoulder and 
leads goats. The principal figure has not been 
so carefully drawn as usual; there are dispro- 
portions in it, as the left arm; the legs are 
a little too thin. Having looked carefully at 
these pictures, and thus refreshed his recol- 
lections of the class to which they belong, 
the visitor will feel quite equal to receiving 
fresh impressions of Mr. Goodall’s art, 
whenever that artist may think fit to pro- 
duce a novelty. Hannah's Vow (339) is the 
picture of a girl whe is not maternal enough 
for the subject, and the child’s face is weak and 
wizened. It is enough to mention An EHgyp- 
tian Pastoral (402) and Holy Childhood (512), as 
there is nothing new about them. 





Although the design of Leading-Strings (230), 
by Mr. J. C. Horsley, is pretty, it cannot be 
called vigorous, nor is the painting better than 
the design. Le Jour des Morts (329) displays 
a gleam of humour which, like the equally 
unexpected one which scintillates in the 
‘Victoria Regina’ of Mr. Wells, is less rare 
than the satire on the archbishop. Mr. Wells 
has probably painted the majority of the 
British hierarchy, but, until now, he was never 
rash enough to satirize a prelate, much less a 
primate. It is rather more in Mr. Horsley’s 
line to laugh gently at priests, therefore we feel 
more at home in regard to the mild joke he 
perpetrated when he made a chubby little child 
offer violets, designed for a tomb, to a curé who 
is taking snuff. Being a jour des morts a girl has 
brought children and flowers to a cemetery. The 
figures have received an unusual share of ‘atten- 
tion from the painter, so that, apart from the 
joke, this is by much the best of his works we have 
seen for a long time.—With this R.A.’s produc- 
tion may be grouped the Multiplication (231) of 
Mrs. Perugini, a pretty but oversmooth ex- 
ample.—The Roman Ladies, a Fencing Lesson at 
the Gladiatorial School, (251) was contributed by 
Mr. Blashfield to the last Salon, and described 
in our notice of that exhibition. 

Having heard much of Mr. Orchardson’s 
large picture of Napoleon I. on board the 
Bellerophon (262), we were disappointed when 
it appeared on these walls. The emperor, who 
is high-shouldered on account of the epaulets 
within the redingote gris which he wears, stands 
on the deck of the English ship, and gazes fixedly 
at France for the last time. He is attended by 
officers, civil and military, who have posed them- 
selves in various attitudes, intended to express 
diftidence, unbroken contidence, hope, and an in- 
dignant questioning of the leader who has brought 
his and their fortunes to this pass. It may have 
been Mr. Orchardson’s intention to have it 
so, but his Napoleon looks peevish and sour 
rather than dignified, or even gravely regretful 
in bidding adieu to power and his empire. How- 
ever this may be, there is in the treatment 
less of dignity and that heroic quality which 
might have been expected from the painter’s 
choice of a subject such as this; there is an 
absence of a nobler mood which need not pre- 
clude the introduction of varieties of character 
in the minor figures, so long as the dethroned 
‘‘majesty of France” was nothing less than 
grand and mournful. We understand the effect 
intended for the picture is that of grey morning 
light, and therefore do not complain that the 
illumination is less brilliant than it might have 
been. Mr. Orchardson’s workmanship, clever 
as it invariably appears to be, is rarely solid, 
much less exhaustive ; it is therefore impossible 
not to regret that the picture here and there com- 
prises vacant spaces, empty forms, such as never 
attend the searching practice of art. The design 
is tainted with the spirit of the stage: the 
figures are melo-dramatic; the officers look as if 
they know quite well what they are about ; the 
visitor almost expects to see them ‘go off” 
to right or left, not without watching the im- 
pression their posing may have made on the 
galleries and the pit. We see nothing of this 
kind in the design of the neighbouring picture 
by Mr. Poynter ; Mr. Elmore’s has none of it ; 
Sir J. Gilbert’s King Hewry VI. (275), although 
stagey, is devoid of the posing seen in the work 
of his brother R.A.—a work which owes most 
to the charm of a telling chiaroscuro, strong 
local colours in fine harmony with clear, rich, 
and delicate grey. In the last quality this 
picture contrasts most favourably with the gor- 
geous but fuliginous effect of ‘ King Henry VI.’ 
This charm will not easily be resisted. 

The melo-drama by which our sense of fitness 
is disturbed in Mr. Orchardson’s otherwise 
admirable picture is, at least, an animating 
element; nothing of the kind disturbs the 
laboured but inept designs of Mr. J. R. Herbert, 
which are not happy examples of modern reli- 
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gious art, and are instinct with a certain wil- 
ful asceticism which yet hardly seems to be 
genuine. Mr. Herbert fails to impress us 
with the orientalism of his studies, if studies 
they may be called to which we owe Christmas 
Eve at Bethlehem (269), where Joseph, leading 
the feeblest of Virgins on the most torpid of 
asses, is rejected by the rude host of the inn. 
Mary’s pretty expression of dismay is not with- 
out its laughable side, and is quite out of 
keeping with the subject. There is more life in 
the attitude of the innkeeper, the sole strong 
element in a weak picture. 








THE SALON, PARIS. 
(Second Notice.) 

Tue rich and bold Avant I’ Orage,Soleit couchant 
en Mer, (No. 484) of M. E. Breton, is a noble 
but somewhat rough picture of gloom gathering 
in the red twilight. The waves of the sea, 
now purple and olive, darken every moment 
as the clouds close up their masses and 
shut out the setting sun. One long white 
wave turning over in the distance gives 
stronger expression to the view. The same 
painter’s La Neige, Artois (485), a woodland 
show-piece, is very strong and brilliant ; 
it has much colour.—M. Jules Breton sends 
a noble picture, after his manner, in Le Soir 
(487), the scene of which is a long, level field, 
where many women still work in twilight and 
while the sun goes down. They are hoeing 
weeds. In front is a group of three, of which 
the leader, a ‘‘ rough daughter of the plough,” 
stately in spite of all her rudeness, has risen to 
her full height, and, with natural majesty of 
attitude, adjusts her dress about her shoulders. 
A statuesque figure, this is just what M. J. 
Breton has often found in nature. The thorough 
keeping, deep low tones and tints, solemnity of 
effect, in this picture need not be described to 
those who are familiar with the largeness of 
M. J. Breton’s art. He has imparted dignity 
and pathos to the Portrait de Madame C. G—— 
(486), a dingily clad woman, with dishevelled 
hair and dress, 

Many of the ablest French painters are repre- 
sented this year by portraits only ; this circum- 
stance, coupled with the fact that for years 
some of the most distinguished have abstained 
altogether or sent comparatively unimportant 
examples, proves that the Salon no longer receives 
the best of modern French art. In fact, many 
of the best men exhibit elsewhere. It is pos- 
sible, however, that political changes may win 
back some of those who have long held aloof ; 
but in France it is quite understood that by no 
means all the best pictures appear in the Salons, 
whereas in England the public disbelieves in 
art that is not exhibited at a shilling a head, 
and regards total neglect of popularity as a kind 
of crime. It is probable that more than one 
painter who refused to descend into the too 
crowded arena of the Palais de 1'Industrie 
may again appear now that the exempt and 
those who are hors concours are separated from 
the less distinguished contributors. Among 
those who send portraits is Mdlle. N. Jacque- 
mart, a portraitist per se, whose capital Due de 
B (1927) is animated and most solid in exe- 
cution.—M. Fantin-la-Tour, well known as a 
flower painter, will increase his reputation by 
such portraits as Mdlle. L. R—— (1384), show- 
ing a figure in black, a specimen of demure 
design, which is hardly less mannered than the 
mass of its resplendent neighbours, but its gravity 
affords relief to weary eyes.—M. Baudry has a 
capital portrait of a fine artist in M. Hug. Guil- 
laume (189), who is dressed in a brown coat, and 
stands by a half-finished group in marble.—M. 
Hébert is another painter to be included in this 
class, because he favours the world with nothing 
more important than an unpleasant Portrait de 
Madame P—— (1804), a lady whose exuberant 
charms comprise carnations contrasting with 
a deep rich blue dress and a dull yellow 
background.—M. Bonnat’s portraits we have 











already mentioned, and those of M. Jules 
Breton, M. A. Cabanel, and Jules Goupil. To 
these may be added M. J. P. Laurens and M. 
Jules Lefebvre ; the latter sends two portraits, 
of which M. F. Pelpel (2222) attracted us, be- 
cause it is a masterpiece of the brush, full of 
character, admirably studied. This diversion 
of exceptional ability tells with extreme effect 
on the character of a Salon which is further 
depreciated by the absence, besides other figure 
painters of note, of Madame H. Browne, 
Mdlle. R. Bonheur, MM. Berne-Bellecour, 
V. Chavet, Detaille, Géréme, Knaus, A. Legros, 
Meissonier, De Neuville, Protais, Stevens, 
Vibert, and Vollon. We miss likewise the 
works of more than one fine artist in landscape 
whose productions have often charmed the 
visitor. 

The face of M. C. Landelle’s Nymphe de 
Fontana (2099) might have been beautiful had 
the artist cared to make it so. The graceful 
figure reclines upon her urn in a rocky nook, 
and is revealed by a gleam of sunlight, which 
likewise illuminates the mossy stones at her 
side and her white robes.—Among the genre 
paintings, a class less numerous than usual, a 
capital example is M. Lucien Alphonse Gros’s 
Pergolése dans V Atelier de Joseph Vernet (1713), 
a work of great spirit, showing the painter with 
his coat off, and standing, with his back towards 
us, before his easel, where he is at work, while 
the musician sits at a vermilion spinet, and 
with a soaring voice sings a noble hymn ; his 
face gives intense expressiveness to his action. 
The ease and spontaneity of this design are 
commendable ; the execution is free and even 
a little loose, but firm enough to lose nothing, 
and the whole is in excellent keeping.—Another 
capital example of this kind is M. Delobbe’s 
Dans la Prairie (1083), a little girl seated in 
a green field, drawing, with half-wilful play- 
fulness, a rush slowly between her teeth, while 
she looks steadfastly at us with a charming air 
of mischievous espidglerie. It is well and soundly 
painted, and so spontaneous that it grows on 
the spectator.—Austere and masculine, and by 
its treatment less than by its subject allied to 
genre, is the fine contribution of M. Lucien 
Mélingue called Marat (2574), a small picture, 
in which that worthy, grim, livid, purple-lipped, 
and ashy of hue, sits half upright in his bed, 
with one large foot protruding from the squalid, 
soiled coverings. At the bed-head hangs a 
big pistol; on the floor lie papers, printed 
and written; on a rough table are more 
papers, on the bed still more. Marat, with 
a dingy handkerchief about his head, holds 
papers, over which he has bent his attention, 
and seems to pause, with a pen at his lips, 
looking still half absorbed, half disturbed, 
because he hears some one knocking at the 
door. The sequel appears in several hideous 
pictures on these walls, and in many pictures 
of Charlotte Corday, of whom surely mankind 
has, for a time at least, had enough. M. 
Mélingue has succeeded admirably with this 
somewhat dry and heavily painted picture, 
because he has conceived with great spirit and 
thorough realizing power a by-incident of high 
dramatic interest—a genuine tragedy. One of 
the best pictures here is the Charlotte Corday 
(116), of M. Aviat, in the chamber of her 
victim, a life-size erect figure clad in white, of a 
puritan, rather prim order, and with a handsome 
face shaded by loosened masses of brown hair 
and a mob cap, and livid and rigid with the 
thought of what she has done. She stands by 
the window and clutches the long white curtain 
between herself and the dead, dreading to turn 
even her eyes that way. Itisastately, passionate 
figure, and shows an original conception and 
profound sympathy with the subject. It is a 
fine picture, remarkable for luminous treatment 
of the white dress and curtain and the lighting 
of the interior. 

Of historical pictures, with tragic elements and 
sardonic suggestions, let us notice a few. The 








most important is No. 2150, Le Bas Empire: 
Honorius, by M. Jean Paul Laurens, to whom, 
as to M. L. Mélingue, we already owe a great 
deal. Honorius, a half-negro, half-witted lad, 
sits on the throne of inlaid ebony, which is 
mantled in a cloth of silver, and he is clothed 
in a scarlet robe, gorgeously embroidered and 
bejewelled; on his head is the diadem, with its 
carbuncle glaring ominously above the crisp 
black hair, the narrow, low, sloping brow, the 
wide full cheeks, as devoid of flexibility as 
of form, the protruding lips, and feeble chin. 
In ene hand of this lad is the ponderous 
falchion of the Empire; his other strives to 
steady at his side the silver Orb of Sove- 
reignty, on which a Victory, holding palms 
and laurel crowns, strides among her flutter- 
ing draperies. Although parts of this pic- 
ture are a little slight, there cannot be two 
opinions about its dramatic energy, the brilliant 
vigour of its coloration, the conception of the 
face. The red robe is admirable colour.—Of this 
class, but not to be ranked with the last, is M. 
Luminais’s Les Enervés de Jumiéges (2390). The 
two sons of Clovis II., gaunt, wan, half idiotic, 
and covered with royal mantles, lie side by side 
in a bark, a gilded shrine at its prow, and in 
the rainy afternoon light drift with the stream. 
M. Luminais, a venerable artist, retains all his 
power of telling a story well; he never did 
better than in this case; and in showing the 
strange ghastly woefulness, the dreadful agony 
that had grown to be a habit, and deadened 
the eyes of the victims, hollowed their cheeks, 
and twisted their lips, he has succeeded. 
Helpless, bound, bloodless, and _ imbecile, 
down they go between the bluffs and head- 
lands of the river to Jumiéges, the convent 
where the pitiful monks received them. We 
cannot give so much attention to Prisonniére 
Disputée (2391), which is a very poor affair, yet 
may introduce the pictures of another veteran 
who contributes to this Salon. —This is M. Emile 
Signol, member of the Institute, who gained the 
prix de Rome fifty years ago, and, but for Mr. 
Linnell, might be called “ Doyen des Artistes.” 
M. Signol is, we dare say, the last survivor of 
the many famous pupils of Baron Gros. He 
sends T'ancréde & la Montagne des Oliviers (3529) 
and Premiére Croisade (3528), which we need not 
criticize. 

M. Bastien Lepage has made an impression 
in London lately by portraits of a different cha- 
racter from that of M. Andrieux (178), a likeness 
of extraordinary vivacity and completeness. He 
sends Jeanne d’ Arc (177), a large picture repre- 
senting the heroine standing in a sunlit flower- 
ing orchard. Her beautiful face very power- 
fully suggests inspiration; her eyes are set 
wide, and she seems astonished or agonized 
by a vision, which is, unfortunately, placed 
behind, so that it is at first sight diflicult 
to master the subject of the picture. —M. 
Henner has delighted his innumerable ad- 
mirers by that Correggiesque illustration of 
tone which is called La Fontaine (1820), and 
shows a nymph in twilight—that glowing, 
golden, impossible twilight which the artist 
has so often affected—her naked flesh radiant 
in the deliciously graded gloom of a wood- 
land after sundown, while there is lustre in 
the sky, and light is reflected by the water 
over which she stoops. Here are the prin- 
ciples of Rembrandt, or rather his conven- 
tions, employed admirably with the taste of 
Correggio and something of the luxury of Gior- 
gione. M. Henner is more like a modern 
Honthorst in his Le Sommeil (1821), the head 
of a girl in profile turned upwards, while, with 
slightly open mouth, she lies asleep. Here the 
golden light of a lamp reveals the deep, rich 
earnations, the fine modelling and lifelike ex- 
pression. It is a masterpiece. d 

No. 1603 represents a large class of pictures 
which have their best known type in the con- 
tributions of M. Baudry, and were originally 
due to somewhat exaggerated readings of 
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Titian’s art as displayed in the ‘Sacred and 
Profane Love.’ It is M. Giacomotti’s Le Cen- 
tawre et la Nymphe, which comprises life-size 
figures grouped in a rocky landscape, where the 
tall, graceful naked woman mounts to the back 
of the centaur in order to be carried through a 
mountain torrent. He grasps one of her wrists, 
and she uses his disengaged hand as a stirrup 
with which to gain her seat. The design is 
capital ; the figures are full of motion, and dis- 
tinguished by freedom of style and what is in 
its way masterly drawing.—An artist of greater 
reputation in a different class from the last is 
M. F. Humbert, who has painted many subjects 
in diverse ways, but seldom more attractively 
than in his life-size Salomé (1897), where the 
dancer sits naked on a throne of marble 
and gold in a garden, a somewhat feverish 
operatic type of young female beauty. The full 
carnations, and the voluptuous motive of her 
form, are used deftly in contrast with the grim 
mouldering head of St. John which lies on a 
charger at her side. She is daintily, ruthlessly 
contemplating it. It is one of those pictures in 
which the artist, assured of an easy success and 
in the wantonness of skill, brings together the 
luxury of life and the horrors of death, and does 
so without any other motive than this and the 
desire to paint a naked woman. Fervid and flimsy 
as it is, the work possesses considerable merits 
of the kind here suggested. Compared with the 
magnificent ‘Salomé’ of Regnault it is as tinsel 
is to gold.— Another essentially modern French 
picture must not be overlooked in any attempt 
to place before the reader the living art of Paris. 
It is of stronger order than the last, but in a fine 
way emphatically melo-dramatic of the stage. 
We refer to M. Maignan’s Derniers Moments de 
Chlodobert (2418). On a litter, and in his dying 
agony, the son of Chilperic and Fredegonda has 
been brought to the rudely sculptured sarco- 
phagus of St. Médard in the Merovingian 
cathedral of Soissons, the very church where 
Clovis heard the oracular response rise in the 
voices of the choir. What are supposed to be 
the pallium, chasuble, staff, and mitre of the 
martyr have been placed at the side of the 
prince’s couch, and Fredegonda, making with 
one hand as if she would lift the ponderous lid 
of the tomb and so compel the dead saint to 
hear entreaties for her child, forces the boy’s 
lax hand to grasp the white pallium with crosses 
black, the episcopal ensign of the holy man. 
The lad writhes and turns his face towards where 
Chilperic kneels praying on the other side of the 
litter. There is abundance of energy and 
passion in this design, making, with the peculiar 
chic of the execution, a noteworthy picture. 

M. Cormon has painted on an enormous 
canvas a grim procession, and called it Cain 
(877). The patriarch and his family are passing 
over a waste in full sunlight and between ridges 
of purple sand. The first-born of man, a very 
gaunt figure, due to a well-known Parisian 
model, the ‘‘old Christie” of the French 
ateliers, hoary, long bearded, bent, and sinewy 
as aman can be, is the leader who tramps 
past, silent and resolute, having to travel 
thirty days and thirty nights before the eye of 
the Lord. Although apparently not more than 
a thousand years of age, he does not, to use 
the phrase of a French critic, seem to have 
made use of his opportunities. His family is 
very limited in number. Four stalwart sons 
bear their mother, a hideous dishevelled figure, 
and her youngest offspring, two little boys, on a 
rude litter, which is covered by skins of beasts, 
raw from the chase and gory. More sons, gaunt 
and hollow-eyed, but not without majesty in 
their vigour and rudeness, attend the older pair; 
one of them tenderly carries his sister-bride, a 
lithe woman, wild and beautiful in her way; the 
others are loaded with hunting spoil, whole and 
unskinned. The design and execution of this 
picture are in keeping with the motives thus 
described.—An intensely dramatic design is sent 
by M. Glaize, being a study for a large painting 








to be executed in the church of St. Merri. It 
is Exposition du Corps de St. Frangois Xavier ; 
les Habitants de Goa lui demandent des Miracles. 
The number, 7258, shows the extent of the 
exhibition. The picture depicts the interior of 
the cathedral at Goa, where the body of the 
saint, dressed in black, has been set nearly 
upright before the people, who have brought a 
sick lady to be cured. The composition is 
admirable as to colour, lines, and chiaroscuro. 
The whole work is a good illustration of studies 
in the school of Tiepolo which are now fashion- 
able in Paris. The companion painting, of cha- 
racter like that of the above, is excellent, but 
not quite so telling; it is St. F. Xavier dans les 
Rues de Goa (7257). 

The last-named example is one of those which 
show how some of the ablest painters of France 
are occupied. No. 7241 is the allegory Patrie, by 
M. Boulanger, painted, like Mariage (7240), for 
the Mairie of the XIII* Arrondissement, Paris. 
—M. A. Maignan has sent a large canvas, repre- 
senting Renaud de Bowrgoyne accorde a Belfort 
des Lettres d’ Affranchissement (7272), a public 
commission.—M. Tony Robert - Fleury has 
painted for a plafond in the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg his large Glorification de la Sculpture 
Francaise (7282).—M. Harpignies, one of the 


| most powerful landscape painters of our time, 


has produced Panneaw décoratif pour U Escalier 
du Sénat (7260), a fine monumental landscape, 
admirably adapted to be wrought in tapestry. 
—M. Puvis de Chavannes, who has not long 
finished a large panel in the Panthéon, con- 
tributes a large picture in brown of a scattered 
composition, full of incident, comprising nume- 
rous figures, of which to say that they are 
badly drawn is to praise them. This is Jeunes 
Picards s’exergant a& la Lance (7281).—Another 
important example of ‘‘ Art Monumental” is a 
cast of the noble Lion of Belfort, by M. Bar- 
tholdi, which is in the garden of the Palais de 
l'Industrie.—M. Thirion has two panneaux dé- 
coratifs (7287 and 7288) designed for the Ministry 
of War. Besides these are numerous works by 
less-known artists and of the like character, if 
not of equal merit, all designed for public 
service. In England we have nothing of the 
kind, 

M. Hermann-Léon’s grouped Relai de Chiens 
(1833), standing in sunlight, looking about them, 
and eagerly listening, is very fine, far better 
than anything of the kind in England, a country 
of which the natives flatter themselves they 
have the monopoly of animal as well as of land- 
scape painting. That this is an egregious de- 
lusion the solid painting, draughtsmanship, and 
perfect individuality of these dogs are enough 
to show.—La Petite Culture (8793) of M. 
Veyrassat is a fine painting of a white horse 
and an ass yoked to a rough plough, but the 
landscape is heavily handled.—No. 738 is the 
single contribution of one of the most dis- 
tinguished ‘‘ foreign” painters represented here, 
the admirable M. Chelmonski, the Polish pupil 
of M. Gerson—and Nature. It is named Une 
Promenade, and is, of course, a snow-piece, and 
contains horses and a carriage. Attached to a 
drosky, two dark horses are galloping as furiously 
as the steeds of Jehu or those of Hippolytus, 
and they cast up from their snowy path a 
cloud of rime which, with the steam of their 
bodies, envelopes the people in the carriage as 
in a vapour. With tremendous energy of motion 
the strong horses seem to tear up the earth 
before them. The white snow is lustrous.—As 
a contrast, take a group of still-life pictures, the 
works of M. Desgoffe, who is famous all over 
the world for representing gold, steel, crystal, 
and armour, jewellery, silver, ivory, and enamels, 
and who has painted the contents of the 
Galerie d’Apollon with brilliance almost equal 
to the most resplendent nature morte itself of that 
incomparable treasury of treasures. We turn 
to his Croix Reliquaire du XII* Siécle, cc. (1138), 
a picture of crystal, gold, and jewels lying on 
crimson velvet, very luminous and sumptuous 





of texture and colour. The most admirable 
display of technical felicity is the tall and slender 
croix reliquaire in the centre, which is a crucifix 
of gold, with gems cut en cabochon and set in 
deep mounts. This is a masterpiece of splendour 
in imitation, a gem of touch and solidity com- 
bined with the firmest and most exquisite crisp- 
ness of handling. The Coupe dite de Benvenuto 
(Cellini) (1139), although a less complex subject 
and less important example, is, technically 
speaking, equally admirable with the last. 

Another artist who has made a great im- 
pression this year is M. Jan Van Beers, a 
Belgian, who has painted fine and very different 
works from Soir d’ Eté (3739), which represents 
a lady in tke perfection of beauty and luxury, 
clad from head to foot in rose colour and 
white, with tender harmonies of tint, and seated 
on a park bench in an attitude of complete 
abandon that is in keeping with her superb 
millinery. Life is flushing all her form, deepen- 
ing the brilliance of its carnations, and develop- 
ing its contours. Radiant and over-amorously 
lovely, she is contemplating the setting of the 
sun, whose lustre is on the clouds piled above 
the trees which, with their deep verdure, en- 
close the glade and contrast with the dreamer’s 
ruddy figure. The evening shadow has already 
covered the lady and the foliage, the meadow which 
extends between both, and the flowers and herbage 
of the foreground. From out of a tangle of wild 
roses rises the pedestal of a stone statue of a 
masculine and vigorous piping athlete, which is 
headless, and admirably drawn and modelled. 
In the background are a brougham, coachman, 
footman, and dog waiting for the lady. Here 
is an idyl with a meaning which may not be very 
hard to guess. But it would be difficult to re- 
sist the charm of the lady’s beauty, the exquisite 
precision and delicacy of the handling of her 
face, the dainty tact which has rendered her 
form, and the élan and taste with which her 
complicated robe and furbelows, breast-knot of 
flowers, hat and ruddy feather have been de- 
picted. It is long since we saw such gemlike 
art as this. 

Among the more sober examples of genre are 
the pictures of M. E. Fichel. Un Café (1415) 
shows an old whitewashed place, belonging to 
the earliest days of cafés, with groups of finely 
dressed gentlemen, including two chess-players 
and their friends. This work combines technica} 
characteristics of Hogarth and E. M. Ward with 
neater, crisper execution than that of either 
painter. It is quite as solid as a Meis- 
sonier, and broader and more homogeneous. It 
charms all by the arrangement of the colour 
and light. From its abundance of characters 
let us select the figure of the chess-player 
whose turn it is to move a piece, and who 
hesitates with a finger on his cheek; let us 
notice likewise his antagonist, who, assured 
of victory, holds his chin as if to keep 
down a smile; his neighbour, deeply sympa- 
thetic, smirks deliberately for the same pur- 
pose ; another meditates with folded arms. 
All are capital illustrations of character. By 
the same is La Signature du Contrat (1416). 
Extremely broad and sound as this picture is, 
it is a little hard ; the scene is the interior of a 
notary’s office, with numerous figures, delicate 
miniatures of so good a style that they do 
not represent anything less than stalwart men. 
—M. E. Frére has a reputation as a genre 
painter hardly inferior to that of M. Fichel; 
he sends us Porche de lV Eglise St. Paul, Anvers 
(1498), a well-known place, where a tall white 
crucifix towers into the dim grey light of the 
vault of the narthex and supplies a noble piece 
of finely graded light and shadow. A group is 
about the feet of the statue ; a woman kisses 
them devoutly, another kneels and prays. This is 
a delicate study of rich light and shadow, rather 
slight in execution, and unequal ; the face of 
the kisser is tender, homely, and intensely ex- 
pressive. No. 1499 is L’ Exercice, by the same. 
It hangs about a quarter of a mile from its 
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fellow, and shows an old sergeant drilling a 
company of little boys. A weakly painted pic- 
ture, it is deficient in solidity and light and 
shade, but extremely rich in delineations of 
boy-character, as is shown in the lines of rosy 
little fellows, their idiosyncratic actions, vary- 
ing degrees of attention, and universal energy. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 
April, 1880. 

I cannot let time pass without giving the 
readers of the Atheneum the primitie of a dis- 
covery, the results of which have exceeded our 
most sanguine hopes. That portion of the Far- 
nesina gardens which has been expropriated for 
the widening of the bed of the Tiber and its 
embankment is a narrow strip of land, extending 
from the church of 8. Giacomo in Settimiana to 
the walls of Aurelian enclosing the fourteenth 
or trans-Tiberine region of Augustus. The dis- 
covery of a Roman palace containing the finest 
known set of antique frescoes had already roused 
considerable interest in the archeological world, 
and afforded ample compensation for the de- 
struction of the beautiful ilex grove planted 
by the Chigis between the banks of the river 
and Raphael’s casino. 

By the end of last year the whole of the 
grounds had been excavated, save a little space, 
not more than thirty feet square, at the foot of 
Aurelian’s wall. There had been exposed to 
view for a couple of years the corner of a tomb 
or sepulchral chamber, to which nobody had 
paid attention, because, as a rule, tombs within 
the walls are found to contain little or nothing 
valuable, having been exposed for centuries to the 
robbing instincts of the populace in general, and 
of treasure-hunters in particular. In this in- 
stance, however, it was our chance to meet with 
a most unexpected and most welcome exception 
to the rule. 

The tomb is eighteen feet square, and it is 
built with huge blocks of travertine outside, 
with brickwork inside, coated with stucco. The 
doors open on the side opposite the river, that 
is to say, on the side facing the Janiculum. It 
stood probably on the line of an ancient road 
running along the right bank of the Tiber, which 
road was cut by Aurelian when he enclosed the 
fourteenth region within his walls. Three or 
four steps led to the door, above which was set 
the inscription, engraved on a block of marble 
five feet long by three wide. We learn from 
the inscription that the beautiful mausoleum 
was raised in memory, and as the resting-place, 
of C. Sulpicius Platorinus, a ‘‘ decemvir stlitibus 
iudicandis,” and of his daughter, Sulpicia Plato- 
rina, the wife of Cornelius Priscus. The room 
inside has a mosaic pavement, and three niches 
for cinerary urns on each wall. The niches are 
separated one from the other by half columns 
of masonry, coated with marble stucco, and 
supporting the cornice. The niches in the 
centre of each wall are semi-circular, those at 
the corners are square. In every one of them 
we have found a cinerary urn, and these cine- 
rary urns are the most exquisite, the most 
elaborate, the most perfect works of the kind 
I have ever seen. They are cut in white Carrara 
marble, and their alto rilievo represents festoons 
of fruit and flowers alternating with bulls’ heads. 
Lovely groups of birds fly around or eat the 
fruit. Some of the urns are round, some square, 
the motive of the decoration being the same for 
all of them. The cover of the round ones is in 
the shape of a tholus, the tiles being in the 
shape of acanthus leaves, with a bunch of flowers 
on the top representing the handle. 

The reliefs on the pediments represent 
panoplies of various kinds. The unsealing of 
the urns was indeed a moment of great excite- 
ment; it was performed in tle presence of a 
large and distinguished assembly, including the 
leaders of the diplomatic body and of the 
Roman nobility. They were found half full of 
water (from the last floods of the Tiber) with a 
bed of ashes and bones at the bottom. The con- 





tents were upset on a piece of white cloth. The 
first heap showed nothing valuable ; the second 
a large gold ring without the stone, which was 
found, however, within the third cinerarium, a 
most extraordinary coincidence. The stone, pro- 
bably an onyx, has been very much injured by 
the same fire which calcined the bones, still 
one can make out that the engraving represented 
a lion in repose. Nothing was found in the 
fourth ; the fifth furnished two beautiful gold 
rings, slightly injured by fire, with cameos 
representing a mask and the hunting of a bear. 
The last urn, inscribed with the name of 
MINASIA POLLA, a girl of about sixteen (as shown 
by the size of the bones and teeth), contained a 
plain hair-pin of brass and nothing else. 

Having gone through the performance, we 
came back to the tomb, and directed our men to 
clear up the rubbish accumulated in the centre 
of the cella. Wonder after wonder! First of all 
came to light the full-size marble statue of Sul- 
picia Platorina, a beautiful young woman, with a 
light veil covering the head and enveloping the 
upper portion of the body. The noble carriage 
of the figure and the general arrangement of 
the drapery recall to the mind the Vatican 
Pudicitia, even in some small particulars, as, 
for instance, the hand appearing under the 
folds of the veil. The statue is in excellent 
preservation. Second to appear was the marble 
bust of Minasia Polla, one of the most refined 
and carefully executed portraits ever found in 
Rome. She was a beauty, and the artist was 
worthy of her charms. Not a particle of the 
marble is broken or lost. 

At nightfall, when workmen and spectators 
were preparing to leave, another and more im- 
portant statue was discovered, that of the 
Emperor Tiberius, with the sword in the right 
hand, and a short drapery descending from the 
shoulder across the body. The statue had been 
crushed and split by the falling of the vaulted 
ceiling, but nothing is missing to restore and 
complete the whole. 

Summing up the results of this memorable 
and unique excavation, we have discovered, 
beneath a mere handful of rubbish, two inscrip- 
tions and a portion of a third, six cineraria, the 
marketable value of which is stated by con- 
noisseurs to be at least ten thousand francs apiece, 
three gold rings—one intaglio and two camei— 
a mosaic pavement, a bust, and two full-sized 
statues. The excavation is not yet complete. 

It is hard to imagine and difficult to explain 
how this rich tomb and its treasures have 
escaped destruction or any sort of damage, not- 
withstanding their being exposed to the view for 
many centuries in one of the most populous and 
most unscrupulous quarters of the town. It is 
difficult to explain why the tomb had been built 
so very near the Tiber, and almost to the level 
of its waters, which must have entered the room 
some ten or fifteen times a year. Perhaps when 
Aurelian built his wall close to the north side of 
the mausoleum, and raised the level of the adjoin- 
ing quarter, the mausoleum itself was buried 
and its treasures left untouched. 

Ropotro LancianI. 





BATH SPRINGS. 


In consequence of my having lately excavated 
the Roman drains that formerly carried off the 
hot water from the springs and baths, turning 
the water into ils original course, I have been 
able to excavate many feet deeper than has 
hitherto been done beneath the King’s Bath, 
through the floor of which the largest hot spring 
rises. In making these excavations I found a 
massive wall, built of solid stone in large sizes, 
surrounding the spring, of an irregular octagon 
of about forty-five feet diameter. This wall is 
in a great part cased in the interior with 
lead of a thickness exceeding half an inch. 
The excavations are now open and_ being 
proceeded with. On the 31st of March, 
at a depth of fifteen feet from the former 
level of the water in the King’s Bath, the men 





turned up, in close proximity to a number 
of coins of Hadrian, Trajan, Vespasian, An- 
toninus, Domitian, Gallianus, Nerva, Con- 
stantine, &c., a metal tablet which I believe 
to be lead, one- twentieth of an inch thick, 
2: inches square, with a notch cut on the left 
side 1$ inches long from the bottom, and three- 
eighths of an inch deep, on which, in Roman 
letters slightly indented, in eight lines, is 
the following. Prof. Sayce concurs in this 
reading. 


Q) HIM MAIBLYT IVA LOC 
V-rClsTMALCMOC AVaA 
LEAT MSIYMA ET IVA 
Vl. § ANNIVLEVSV|REPYE 
XESXNAI REA QVslP EVG 
ESSILATSVGASVNAITT 
MO CSYNAINIMSYTAG 
LUNAMRECAN | vo| 


Although the letters are formed as I have 
endeavoured to write them, I think there can 
be little doubt that this tablet was engraved for 
the purpose of printing from, and that therefore 
it should be read from right to left. There is 
only one difficulty to be explained, namely, that 
although avm, &c., would print correctly, the 
R, PE, &c., must appear backward. Prof. Sayce 
does not consider this important, but thinks it 
can be explained by supposing that the man 
who was capable of putting com for cvm, and 
the other inelegancies of the inscription, might 
easily be supposed guilty of the mistake of 
writing without considering that his letters 
would be reversed when printed. 

Taking line by line of the inscription, the first 
line is distinct. In the second, commencing 
from the left, the first letters are very indis- 
tinct ; then follow st, or perhaps sit, and next 
A. The third line, commencing from the left, 
has LEAT (or ELAT), then a space, a slight 
mark, then what appears to be an M, an 1, 
av, and a Q, the circle of which is badly 
formed. For the fourth line the drawing is 
sufficiently distinct. To the left of the fifth 
line there appears to have been an s, between 
which and the edge is a space for one letter, 
but the metal of the tablet is imperfect, either 
from decay or in its manufacture. The sixth 
line and the next two are the most distinct. 
I should mention that the last Lin ‘‘Germanill” 
is close to the edge, as also the E at the end of 
the sixth line. 

Prof. Sayce suggests the following as the 
translation of the inscription :— 

Quintus has bathed [or washed] Vilbia for me 
with the water ; along with Cliquatis he has 

















saved her by means of QVIM...... TAEL [or TALE] 
[His] pay [is] 500,000 pounds of copper coins or 
quinarii. 


[Signed by] G. Verinus £rianus [#lianus] Ex 
itianus the Augustal Priest, [and] Sextius 
Catus Minianus along with 
Jovina Germanilla. 
Cuaries E. Davis, F.S.A., 
City Architect. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue Society of Painters in Water Colours 
has finally determined to alter the constitu- 
tion of the Society so far as to make forty 
instead of thirty the number to which full 
membership shall be limited. The change 
may be considered by some English water- 
colour painters advantageous. Not only will 
means have been provided for obtaining a more 
rapid flow of promotion from the ranks of the 
Associates (on behalf of some of whom very 
strong claims might be urged), but it may be 
felt that an increase in the number of those 
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who direct the course of the Society is the best 
guarantee for the maintenance of its position. 

Tue National Portrait Gallery has received 
an important but unbeautiful addition in the 
gift of B. R. Haydon’s large painting of the 
Anti-Slavery Convention held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern in 1840, under the presidency 
of Thomas Clarkson, about which picture there 
is much talk in ‘The Life of B. R. Haydon,’ 
1853, pp. 154-67. It contains portraits of 
advocates of negro freedom, one hundred and 
thirty in all, including those of Clarkson, Mrs. 
Opie, Lady Byron, Sir J. Bowring, Dr. Lush- 
ington, and D. O’Connell. 

Some of the elaborately sculptured slabs with 
mythological and ornamental subjects from the 
tope of Amravati in India, lately removed from 
the India Museum, are now in course of arrange- 
ment against the western wall of the grand 
staircase of the British Museum. 


A bust, perhaps of an empress or member 
of an imperial family, of the date a.p. 230- 
260, lately purchased by the authorities from 
Signor Castellani, forms an interesting addi- 
tion to the gallery of Roman portraits in 
the British Museum. The brilliant whiteness 
of the marble, the elegant drapery, the peculiar 
treatment of the hair, and the vivid expression 
of this sculpture (of which the nose and arms 
are wanting), combine to make it conspicuous. 


Tue bronze relics of Balawat, forming bands 
of folding doors, adorned with Assyrian historical 
scenes in bas-relief, which have been cleaned and 
repaired, are being rearranged in a new case, 
where a better view of them can be had, in the 
Assyrian Gallery of the British Museum. 

Tue article on ‘‘ Queen Victoria and Art,” 
illustrated with copies of sketches by Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, which will ap- 
pear in the June part of the Magazine of Art, 
will form, the publishers tell us, the first of a 
series of articles to appear in the magazine illus- 
trating the interest taken in art by various 
members of the royal family. 

Messrs. Macmirzan & Co. have published 
*A Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Work 
of F. S. Haden,’ by Sir W. R. Drake, an 
elaborate list of 185 examples of the well-known 
amateur’s skill, which, as it has been compiled 
with the personal assistance of Mr. Haden, may 
be relied on as correct. It has been carefully 
prepared, and comprises, in addition, an ‘‘in- 
troduction,” containing definitions of the terms 
‘$trial-proof,” ‘“‘state,” ‘‘new state,” and 
others which should be noticed. 

Mr. Graves has published a careful plate, 
engraved by Mr. T. W. Hunt, from a portrait 
of Sir John Fortescue, which is in Lord Cler- 
mont’s possession. As Sir John was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to Queen Elizabeth, and has 
other claims on the attention of antiquaries, 
this print will be welcome to many besides col- 
lectors of portraits of British worthies, who 
may or may not possess the likenesses which 
Faithorne, Vandergucht, Bretherton, and Cook 
respectively engraved of this once renowned 
statesman. 

Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold 
last week, among other pictures, G. E. Hering’s 
Woodland Waters, 157/., and P. F. Poole’s 
Succouring the Wounded, 126/., and Harvest 
Time, 1011. 


By way of supplement to the paragraph we 
lately published about the placing of the proposed 
monument to Victor Emmanuel, and consequent 
casting away of the two deliciously grim ancient 
lions which gave their names to the square, it 
may be well, as a Correspondent suggests, to 
refer to what happened at the death of B. 
Colconi in 1475. He left a large sum of money 
to have an equestrian statue of himself erected 
in St. Mark’s Piazza. But the Venetians called 
attention to the existence of a law forbidding 
the choking of narrow spaces in their city, and 
this law was enforced. The monument was 





therefore shifted to its present admirable site, 
near the church of SS. John and Paul. Should 
not this law be revived if it is in abeyance? 
Signor Ferrari, who has the V. Emmanuel in 
hand, can hardly hope to rival Verocchio or 
Leopardi, the artists whose work was thus 
shunted. 
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MUSICAL UNION.—DR. HANS VON BULOW’S FAREWELL 
PERFORMANCE, TUESDAY. Ma Sth, with Papini and Lasserre.— 
Beethoven's TRIO in B Fiat, Op. 97; various Solos by Rubinstein, &¢.— 
St. James's Hall.— Vide Programme next week.—Prof. ELLA, Director. 








THE WEEK. 

Covent GARDEN.—Royal Italian Opera. 

Sr. JamMes’s HALL.—Mr. Leslie’s Choir. 

Sr. James’s HALL.—The Richter Concerts. 

Sr. James’s HALL.—Musical Union. 

Sr. JAMEs’s HaLut.—Dr. Joseph Parry's ‘ Emmanuel.’ 

Tue desire that Madame Albani should 
resume her impersonation of Elsa in 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ seems to have 
been expressed with some eagerness, and 
the audience on Thursday week was one 
of the most brilliant of the present season. 
Whatever degree of acceptance may have 
been secured by Madame Albani in the con- 
ventional characters of Italian opera, it is as 
an exponent of Wagner’s poetically con- 
ceived heroines that her position has been 
chiefly won. By her supreme efforts in this 
direction she has almost succeeded in remov- 
ing the aversion with which thoughtful 
musicians must regard the performance in 
the Italian language of the typically Ger- 
man creations of the Bayreuth genius. It is 
not alone that the soft Southern tongue is 
unsuited to these works, but the artists are 
by training and temperament precluded from 
entering into the spirit of their duties, for 
which, indeed, they can have but little sym- 
pathy. Asamere matter of justice, however, 
it must be freely admitted that the perform- 
ance of ‘Lohengrin’ at Covent Garden last 
week was considerably above mediocrity. 
Signor Gayarré’s physical means are mani- 
festly insufficient to enable him to fully 
realize the character of the Knight of the 
Holy Grail, but his never-failing intelli- 
gence serves him in good stead, and if he is 
not an impressive Lohengrin, he at any rate 
gives no cause for offence. Signor Cotogni’s 
Telramund is a carefully elaborated perform- 
ance, and Signori Silvestri and Capponi as 
the King and the Herald are fully equal to 
their tasks. Mdlle. Pasqua is not a soprano, 
and her frequent alterations of the music of 
Ortrud were not made without proper justi- 
fication. She was new to the part, and may 
therefore be excused for failing to realize 
to the full its striking dramatic significance. 
The stage management at this house is good, 
and if the chorus does not invariably sing in 
tune, the orchestra under Signor Vianesi 
leaves comparatively little to be desired. 
As regards the Elsa of Madame Albani, the 
vocabulary of praise has long been ex- 
hausted, but those who were present on 
Thursday were agreed that her conception 
of the part has gained in depth and fulness 
since she last played it two years ago. 
Never were the sweetness and idyllic charm 
of the character so perfectly realized, and 
the stamp of approval given by Herr Wagner 
himself seemed more than ever justified. 
While the Canadian artist remains in full 
possession of her resources, the Italian ver- 
sion of ‘ Lohengrin’ will be accepted with- 
out cavil. 








‘ L’Africaine,’ like the rest of Meyerbeer’s 
operas, is presented with maimed rites in 
this country. The most conspicuous feature 
of Saturday’s performance was the admir- 
able assumption of Nelusko by M. Lassalle, 
superior in a vocal, and scarcely inferior in 
a dramatic, sense to that of M. Faure in this 
character. Mdlle. Turolla was more ac- 
ceptable as Selika than in any part she has 
hitherto undertaken, and the general per- 
formance was, on the whole, worthy of com- 
mendation. 

The programme of the third concert of 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir on Friday week 
included, beside such familiar items as 
Bach’s motet, ‘‘The Spirit also helpeth us,” 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” three 
new part-songs, conducted by their several 
composers. ‘The first of these, ‘Lives of 
great men,” by Mr. John C. Ward, made 
but little effect, but Mr. J. G. Callcott’s 
‘‘Love wakes and sleeps” is a melodious 
little piece, and pleased greatly. Mr. 
W. G. Cusins’s setting of Tennyson’s ‘ Song 
of Freedom’ is too ambitious and laboured, 
the writing being more suitable for instru- 
ments than for voices. In this instance, 
however, the composer was hampered by 
the Poet Laureate’s words, which are sin- 
gularly unvocal. Herr Isidor Schnitzler, a 
youthful violinist, who played a Rondo 
Capriccioso by M. Saint-Saéns and other 
pieces, may receive a few words of encou- 
ragement. His style is not yet matured, 
but he has intelligence, and his playing is 
free from any objectionable mannerisms. 
Miss Mathilde Lennon, a contralto, whom 
we do not remember to have heard before, 
has a really fine voice, which she is appa- 
rently endeavouring to spoil by a most dis- 
agreeable and unnecessary forcing of the 
chest register. The other vocalists were 
Madame Albani and Mr. Frederic King. 
That Mr. Leslie has no intention of rescind- 
ing his determination to retire is evinced by 
the announcement that a grand festival con- 
cert will be given towards the end of the 
London season, ‘‘ bringing to a conclusion 
the organization of the choir.” 

The present series of so-called ‘‘ Richter 
Concerts” was most successfully begun 
last Monday evening at St. James’s Hall. 
Herr Hans Richter, the conductor of the 
Vienna Opera, is by this time no stranger 
to our London audiences. He established 
for himself a European reputation by his 
splendid conducting of the Wagner per- 
formances at Bayreuth in 1876. In the 
following year he visited London, and took 
part in the conducting of the music given 
at the Wagner Festival at the Albert Hall. 
Last year a series of concerts was given 
under his direction at St. James’s Hall, the 
success of which has induced the promoters 
to give another series during the present 
season. As a conductor Herr Richter is 
probably unequalled by any one living. 
He possesses in a very especial degree that 
chief requisite of an orchestral director, the 
power of imparting his own feeling of the 
music to the forces under his control. The 
orchestra brought together for his concerts, 
while containing several of our leading 
London professors, consists to a consider- 
able extent of players who, whatever may 
be their merits, are as yet unknown to fame, 
at least in the metropolis; yet the refine- 
ment and delicacy secured by the conductor 
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were at times little short of marvellous. The 
performances of the two symphonies given on 
Monday—Beethoven’s No. 1, in c, and Schu- 
mann in D minor—left absolutely nothing to 
desire. Some of the effects, especially in 
the softer passages, were brought out with 
a clearness which we do not remember to 
have heard equalled. Herr Richter’s read- 
ing differed at times materially from that 
to which we are accustomed here—as, for 
instance, at the Crystal Palace under Mr. 
Manns; but a certain amount of latitude 
must be allowed to every competent con- 
ductor, who will interpret the music as he 
himself understands and feels it. We do 
not wish it to be inferred that in saying this 
we are objecting to Herr Richter’s reading ; 
we merely say that it is not to be condemned 
because it presents the works to us in a new 
light. To the earnest student this is an 
advantage rather than the reverse. In 
addition to the works mentioned the pro- 
gramme included Wagner’s Prelude to the 
‘Meistersinger,’ magnificently played, and 
which, with all its contrapuntal complexities, 
produced a greater impression than on any 
previous occasion of its performance, and 
Mr. Hubert Parry’s Concerto in ¥ sharp 
major, very finely played by Mr. Dann- 
reuther. We spoke in some detail of this 
work when it was performed for the first 
time a few months ago at the Crystal Palace, 
and therefore will only add that it improves 
on acquaintance, especially as regards the 
slow movement, which, after a second hear- 
ing, we are inclined to consider the finest 
portion of the work. The introduction of 
this concerto naturally raises the question, 
Why is this the only work by an English 
composer introduced in the whole series of 
concerts? If all native compositions were 
excluded, such a course would be at least 
intdlligible, even if it were deemed repre- 
hensible; but why should this solitary ex- 
ception be made? We do not for a moment 
mean to imply that Mr. Parry’s work was 
unworthy of a place in the programme—far 
from it; but surely there are other English 
composers with at least an equal claim to 
recognition. It would be invidious, though 
easy, to mention names, but our readers 
will have no difficulty in supplying them 
for themselves. If the managers of these 
concerts will do something more for Eng- 
lish art they will certainly not injure 
the success of their enterprise, and will in- 
crease their claim on the gratitude of the 
public. The vocalist on Monday was Herr 
Henschel, who gave in his finest style 
Lysiart’s grand scena from ‘Enryanthe’ 
‘the effect of which was materially height- 
ened by the beautiful delicacy and finish 
with which the orchestral accompaniment 
was played under Herr Richter’s direction), 
and two charming songs by Brahms, which 
were excellently accompanied on the piano 
by Herr Theodor Frantzen. As an instance 
of the remarkable memory of Herr Richter, 
it should be mentioned that he conducted 
both the symphonies as well as the ‘ Meister- 
singer’ Prelude without a score before him. 
The second concert of the series takes place 
next Thursday. 

The appearance of Dr. Hans von Biilow 
at the Musical Union Matinée on Tuesday 
sufficed to attract an audience considerably 





larger than usual. Those who came were 
rewarded by a most poetical rendering of | 





Beethoven’s Trio in p, Op. 70, No. 1, the 


sublime largo being interpreted with almost 
unique delicacy of expression. Another 
very enjoyable performance was that of 
the first three movements of Mendelssohn’s 
Quintet in B flat, Op. 87, as led by Signor 
Papini. But, as a matter of principle, it is 
necessary to protest against the omission 
of the finale of this work for the reason 
alleged, that the effect of the magnificent 
adagio—perhaps the finest slow movement 
ever written by Mendelssohn—might be 
marred by the immediate succession of a 
movement less interesting. Setting aside 
the possibility of difference of opinion as to 
the relative value of the various sections of 
the work, the precedent is dangerous, and 
should be discouraged. Haydn’s Quartet 
in F, No. 82, the last completed by the old 
master, and one of the most vigorous and 
effective of the entire series, was also per- 
formed. Herr von Biilow’s solos comprised 
Herr Brahms’s Scherzo in £ flat minor, Op. 4, 
a rather laboured work, though containing 
some fine passages, and pieces by Chopin 
and Liszt. He will also play at the next 
Matinée on the 25th inst. Herr Leopold 
Auer, who has not appeared since 1877, is 
engaged for the three tinal performances in 
June. 

The musician who sits down to write a 
lengthy and elaborate oratorio must be pos- 
sessed of an immense amount of earnestness 
and industry as well as of confidence in his 
own powers. These qualities demand acknow- 
ledgment and respect wherever they may be 
found, and Dr. Joseph Parry’s oratorio, 
‘Emmanuel,’ performed for the first time 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening, 
is therefore entitled to careful consideration. 
The composer is Professor of Music at the 
University College of Wales, and as to his 
musicianly acquirements there cannot be two 
opinions. But neither can there be any 
doubt that an excess of ambition has in this 
instance proved fatal to his chance of lasting 
success. The libretto of his oratorio, written 
originally in Welsh by Dr. William Rees, 
and translated into English by Prof. Row- 
lands, deals with an immense variety of 
subjects, from the Miltonic account of the 
rebellion of Satan and his legions, and the 
subsequent creation of the material universe, 
to the death on Calvary. In his music Dr. 
Parry evinces a disposition to cover a similar 
extent of ground. Handelian feeling is 
strongly apparent in the choruses, while 
the composer’s method of introducing 
a choral in the midst of a network of 
contrapuntal devices is suggestive of 
Bach. The orchestration is occasionally 
tinged with Wagnerian mannerisms, and 
the more dramatic of the recitatives show 
the influence of Mendelssohn. Despite 
its inordinate length, and the unwieldy 
nature of its libretto, ‘Emmanuel’ may be 
pronounced a creditable work, and the com- 
poser may be thus encouraged to persevere. 
The performance by the London Welsh 
Choir and Mr. Weist Hill’s orchestra, with 
Miss Marian Williams, Miss Mary Davies, 
Miss Lizzie Evans, Mr. Shakespeare, and 
Mr. Jncas WiUiams, was, generally speak- 
ing, adequate, and Dr. Parry, who occupied 
the conductor’s seat, had every reason to be 
satisfied with the reception of his work. 











Rusical Gossiy. 


WE understand that the duties of conductor 
at Her Majesty's Theatre during the coming 
Italian opera season will be shared between 
Signor Arditi and Herr Hans Richter, the latter 
ofliciating as often as his other engagements will 
permit while he remains in London. 


WE regret to announce the death, on Monday 
last, of Sir John Goss, at the age of eighty. 
was born at Fareham, in Hampshire, in 1800, 
and in 1811 entered the Chapel Royal as a 
chorister under J. Stafford Smith. He subse- 
quently studied under Thomas Attwood, whom 
he succeeded as organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in 1858. He was knighted in 1872, and shortly 
afterwards retired from his post at St. Paul’s, 
in which he was succeeded by the present 
organist, Dr. Stainer. Sir John Goss was 
highly esteemed as a composer of church music. 
Many of his glees and part-songs have also 
obtained considerable popularity, while his 
treatise on harmony is one of the standard 
works on the subject in our language. 

THE annual festival of the Sons of the Clergy 
took place in St. Paul’s Cathedral last Wednes- 
day afternoon, when the music given included 
Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ Overture, a new ser- 
vice written for the occasion by Mr. C. Villiers 
Stanford, Spohr’s 84th Psalm, and Handel’s 
‘* Hallelujah” chorus. There was a full 
orchestra and choir of 250 performers, and Dr. 
Stainer conducted. 


Tue Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
gave its last subscription concert for the present 
season at Shoreditch Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening. The programme included Dr. Stainer’s 
‘Daughter of Jairus,’ Mendelssohn’s 114th 
Psalm, and a miscellaneous selection, the most 
important item of which was Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in p. The soloists were Miss Marian 
Williams, Mr. Frank Boyle, and Mr. Robert 
Hilton. 

Tue Guildhall Orchestral Society gave a choral 
and orchestral concert last Saturday afternoon 
at the Guildhall, under the direction of Mr. 
Weist Hill, the conductor of the society. Among 
the most important numbers of a very excellent 
programme were the Overture to the ‘ Frei- 
schiitz,’ the tirst movement of Goetz’s Symphony 
in Fr, and Bizet’s suite, ‘ L’Arlésienne’ (No. 2), 
in the instrumental part of the selection ; 
Handel's chorus, ‘‘ He comes to end our woes,” 
from ‘ Esther,’ and Mr. Eaton Faning’s ‘Song 
of the Vikings’ among the vocal pieces. Miss 
José Sherrington and Mr. W. H. Cummings 
were the soloists. 

Tux sixth annual Students’ Concert of the 
pupils of Mr. Oscar Beringer’s Academy took 
place on Saturday afternoon at the Langham 
Hall. As the performers were mostly amateurs, 
detailed criticism would be out of place ; but it 
is only fair to say that the average of excel- 
lence displayed was very high, the whole of the 
performances showing most careful training, 
while in some instances remarkable talent was 
exhibited. The performances by Miss Ran- 
degger of Schumann’s ‘ Etudes Symphoniques,’ 
and by Master Dubrueq of the first movement 
of a concerto of his own composition, deserve 
special praise. 

Tur South London Choral Association, con- 
ducted by Mr. Leonard C. Venables, gave its 
fourth concert at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening last, assisted by Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
Orridge, and Signor Foli, when the excellent 
singing of the choir was heard to advantage in 
a well-selected programme of glees and part- 
songs. 

Mapamr ARABELLA GoppaRD gave a Pupils’ 
Concert at the Steinway Hall last Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Atrrep J. Eyre has been appointed 
orzsanist to the Crystal Palace, in place of the 
lat» Mr. James Coward. 
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Miss Jesste Morison, a youthful and pro- 
mising pianist, gave a recital at St. James's 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. A pupil, we 
believe, of Mr. Frits Hartvigson, Miss Morison 
has already considerable technical skill, and plays 
with a fair amount of artistic feeling. When 
we say that her best performance was that of 
Liszt’s remarkable Sonata in B minor, it will be 
understood that she gives evidence of natural 
powers, which time and further study will yet 








further develope. 
a ao 
DRAMA 
ii 
LYCEUM.—‘ MERCHANT of VENICE.’—187th Time. 
SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY IRVING. 


a at 8.15. 

SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

PR aa PERFORMANCES, TO-DAY (Saturday), May 15th, at 
o'clock. 
Box Office open Ten to Five, under direction of Mr. J. Hurst. No Fees. 








LYCEUM.—On THURSDAY NEXT, May Xth (BENEFIT of MISS 
ELLEN TERRY), the Performance will commence at a Quarter to 
Eight o’clock with the ‘ CHANT of VENICE’ (terminating with 
a Scene). PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY; SHYLOCK, MR. 


After which will be produced, for the first time, an Idyll in One Act, 
entitled ‘IOLANTHE.’ Adapted and Rewritten by W. G. Wills from 
Henrik Herz's Poem, ‘King René's Daughter... IOLANTHE, MISS 

LLEN TERKY; COUNT TRISTAN, MR. IRVING. Scene: A 
Garden (Hawes Craven). Music by Hamilton Clarke. 








THE WEEK. 


PRINCE OF WALES’s (Matinées).—‘ L’Aventuriére ’ of Emile 
Augier presented by English Actors. 

OLyMPIc.—Revival of ‘The Grasshopper,’ a Comedy, in 
Three Acts. From the French by John Hollingshead. 


Ir is difficult to assign the performance of 
‘L’Aventuri¢re’ at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre any serious value or interest. That 
Miss Ward is a powerful and an original 
actress does not need the confirmation sup- 
plied by a repersentation such as she now 
gives of Clorinde; that we have on the stage 
half-a-dozen young gentlemen who can speak 
French with facility and with a good accent 
is a fact of more interest to collectors of 
educational statistics than to playgoers. 
Still, the experiment that has been made is 
satisfactory as establishing that a far higher 
standard of knowledge than existed a few 
years ago is now found at our theatres. 
Scarcely more than a decade has elapsed 
since the reproach was levelled against 
theatrical management that there was 
scarcely a house in London at which a mis- 
quotation or a mistake in French—or indeed 
in English—had a chance of being detected 
or rectified. That the case is different now 
is established by the presence on the boards 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre of actors 
drawn from half-a-dozen different houses 
who were able to speak French in a manner 
that passed muster with an English audience, 
and might compare favourably with perform- 
ances at some provincial French theatres. 
Here is distinct and, so far as it goes, encou- 
raging proof of advance. Two of the réles 
in the drama were played by actors of 
French extraction, Don Annibal, next to 
the heroine the most important character in 
the piece, being presented by M. Marius, 
and the ingénue Célie being assigned Mdlle. 
Hébert, who, though settled in England, has 
been a member of more than one French com- 
pany performing in London. The presence 
of these actors detracts, of course, from the 
interest of the experiment, since, besides 
supplying a standard of pronunciation to 
which some of their associates cannot rise, 
they render the term ‘English artists,” 
which is applied to those taking part in the 
performance, practically a misnomer. Of the 
separate impersonations which were afforded, 
one only had serious claims upon admiration. 
As Clorinde Miss Ward revealed once more 





the thoroughly dramatic power she has 
displayed in previous performances. If 
no new phase of method, no new aspect 
of talent, is shown in the presentation of 
a woman who is almost a counterpart 
of the heroine of ‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ Miss 
Ward at least proves her ability to speak 
French verse so that an English ear finds 
no hint of imperfection or shortcoming. 
This is in itself a remarkable accomplish- 
ment, and the representation of Clorinde, if 
it is not greater than that of Stéphanie, is 
at least not inferior to it. M. Marius gave 
a broad and amusing representation of Don 
Annibal, the heroine’s spadassin brother, and 
Mdlle. Hébert revealed distinct gifts as an 
ingénue. Mr. St. Maur, Mr. Power, Mr. 
Wigan, Mr. Beerbohm Tree acted with 
creditable care and intelligence, and the 
whole performance, if futile from the 
utilitarian standpoint—a fact on which 
too much stress has been laid—is at least 
interesting and creditable to all concerned. 

The revival at the Olympic of ‘ The Grass- 
hopper,’ Mr. Hollingshead’s version of ‘La 
Cigale’ of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, is only 
noteworthy for the proof it affords how 
strongly accentuated becomes, in course of 
consecutive representations, the comic busi- 
ness in a piece of this class. As the whole 
is pure farce, the eccentricities in which 
Miss Farren indulges call for no censure, 
since their effect is to give the action what- 
ever hold upon the audience it possesses. 
Mr. Terry, as the artist with whom the 
heroine falls in love, acts with a moderation 
he does not always display. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


A NEw three-act comedy by Mr. James Albery, 
entitled ‘Jacks and Jills,’ was read at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre and accepted on Thursday. 

‘SocreTy AND THE SraGE,’ a new comedy, 
adapted by Mr. F. C. Burnand from the French 
of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, is to be produced 
on the 24th inst. at the Olympic. What work 
of these fertile authors has supplied the original 
of the forthcoming novelty we are unable to 
state. The title sounds, however, as though the 
piece would prove to be a version of ‘ Le Mari 
de la Débutante.’ 

‘Danret Rocuat,’ by M. Sardou, has been 
given in Geneva. Its reception was unfavourable, 
the public failing to understand or to approve of 
the treatment accorded to Helvetian institutions. 

Mr. J. Forses Rosertson will shortly join 
the company at the Imperial Theatre. 

A wew and elaborate ballet, entitled ‘Les 
Sirénes,’ has been produced at Drury Lane. 
The music is by Mr. Ferdinand Wallerstein. 

Motte. CroizeTre has taken the part of 
Clorinde in ‘ L’Aventuritre,’ thrown up b 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt when she forfeited her 
engagement at the Comédie Frangaise. 

‘LoLorTE,’ a comedy, in one act, of MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy, has been revived at the 
Variétés, with Madame Chaumont in the title 
véle, which she ‘‘ created.” With it are given 
two novelties—‘ L’CEil du Commodore,’ which 
is described as an ‘‘invraisemblance en un acte 
de Cham et M. W. Busnach,” and ‘ Mes Beaux- 
peres,’ a comedy, also in one act, of MM. 
Emile and Raoul de Najac. In the piece last 
named MM. Christian and Baron play the two 
beaux-péres, whose quarrels embroil the domestic 
ménage into which both are admitted. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. H. H.—F.T. M.—A. P.—E. G. P. 
—D. C. M.—B. 8.—received. 

G. 8.—You should send such a question to Notes and 
Queries. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MR, HEATH’S NEW BOOK 
ON THE 
FLORAL ASPECT OF SPRING. 
—~+>—_ 
NOW READY, 


In large post 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges (about 450 pages), price 12s. 6d. 


SYLVAN 
SPRING. 


BY 


FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 


AUTHOR OF 
‘Our Woodland Trees,’ ‘ The Fern World,’ 
‘The Fern Paradise,’ ‘ Burnham Beeches,’ ‘ Trees and Ferns,” 
&e. 





‘Syztvan Spring’ is illustrated 
by 12 CoLourep PLaTEs(comprising 
36 Grouped Subjects), printed by 
Leighton Bros., from Drawings 
specially made for the Work, 
after Designs of the Author, by 
F. Epwarp Hutme, F.L.S., Artist 
and Author of ‘Famimiar WiLp 
Fiowers’; by 16 Full-Page and 
6 smaller Engravings, from Draw- 
ings by Birket Foster, Harrison 
Weir, E. M. Wimperis, and other 
eminent Artists; and by 100 other 
Woop Eneravines of the FLowers 
and Ferns of Sprine. 





The SATURDAY REVIEW on 
MR. HEATH’S WRITINGS. 





Of Mr. Hearn’s writings on 
Sylvan subjects, the Sarurpay 
Review, after remarking that he 
‘‘has won favour by one pleasant 
book after another on his pleasant 
hobbies,” says: ‘‘No writer has 
done more towards stimulating that 
passion for sylvan holidays and 
recreation in the ferny combe or 
under the greenwood tree, which 
an American essayist has pro- 
nouneed te be inherent in English 
folk.” 





London: 


Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—~—— 


Songs of the Springtides. By Algernon Charles 

Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 

‘Sones or THE Sprinetipgs’ is an inviting 
name for a volume of poems published in 
the early summer. It suggests Nature 
in her two most exhilarating aspects— 
the new life of the summer and the ever 
new life of the sea. Most poets have said 
something worth saying about the summer, 
the beauty of which is so various and so easily 
indicated, if not depicted. But, after a few 
epithets, what can the poet say to recall that 
beauty whose deepest and most abiding 
charm is oneness—monotony of voice and 
monotony of colour ? 

The poet who does not love the sea can, 
one would think, be but half a poet; yet 
rarely till the present century have the poets 
succeeded in the attempt to express that 
peculiar kind of exhilaration which accom- 
panies a morning swim in the sea or a 
sail on it in summer, and which no other 
sort of experience brings. Still a word must 
be said for Falconer’s ‘Shipwreck.’ Fal- 
coner had the rare good fortune to be second 
mate in the Britannia (shipwrecked off Cape 
Colonna), to be midshipman on a still more 
famous and ill-fated ship, the Royal George, 
and at last, and above all, to perish in a 
shipwreck himself. It would be unfair, 
therefore, to put Falconer into competition 
with any other poet of the sea; but it is 
remarkable how picturesque his poem is. 
That so picturesque a poem upon the 
most poetical of all subjects should be so 
entirely forgotten shows that not only the 
poets but the readers of poetry have “ suf- 
fered a sea-change ’—have taken, in fact, 
to the steam packet and the bathing machine. 

The naval poetry of Campbell and 
Dibdin’s sea songs come under a different 
category from ‘The Shipwreck.’ The 
glories of man’s achievements on the sea, 
not the glories of the sea itself, form 
their inspiration; and the sea, who is a 
jealous mistress, takes no delight in them. 
Shelley’s love of the sea, genuine as it is, 
has the pathetic unwittingness of the child or 
of the holiday excursionist, who little knows 
the savagery lurking beneath the sea’s bright 
smile. As we listen to Shelley’s praise of 
the sea, we cannot help recalling the admiral 
of the ‘‘paper boats.” In Byron’s case it 
is often difficult to say whether the emotion 
is genuine. The address to the ocean in 





‘Childe Harold’ is written for Bond Street ; 
but in ‘Don Juan’ there is the true smell 
of the brine. But it was Coleridge who 
knew, by force of an imagination far tran- 
scending that of any of his contemporaries, 
the secrets the sea reserves for the solitary 
visitant like the Ancient Mariner, and 
which other men only learn from per- 
sonal experience. It may be said of all 
Nature that no man really knows her who 
has not been with her often and long 
alone. Man’s unconquerable gregariousness 
has been the great agent in his progress ; 
but how much has he not lost by it! 
Nature has ceased to speak to him at all, 
and to know what she is saying he has to 
consult the birds, beasts, and fishes, as 
Thoreau discovered long before he joined 
them. It is especially so with 
The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea. 


Victor Hugo had said some beautiful things 
about the sea, but it was only when he 
was driven to Guernsey by fate—that is 
to say, the Empire—that he could, as a 
solitary, find anything to say about the sea 
that it was worth a sailor’s while to greatly 
heed. In blessing Hugo for ‘Les Travail- 
leurs de la Mer,’ it was quite consistent that 
Mr. Swinburne should bless the Emperor, to 
whom indirectly we owe that marvellous 
sea picture, and Mr. Swinburne has not, as 
the reader will find, neglected so favourable 
an opportunity. 

Mr. Swinburne’s passion for the sea is 
well known; in writing about it he is 
always at his best, and in this book it is 
clear that he has caught those very sea 
secrets which only Coleridge among ts 
has caught before him. His present volume 
consists of three poems of some length, which, 
as the descriptions are chiefly of the sea and 
the sea-coast, have a connexion with each 
other, followed by a birthday ode to Victor 
Hugo. The sea air blows through them all, 
and the book is appropriately dedicated to 
Mr. E. J. Trelawny, who is as interesting 
on account of his own romantic life by sea 
and land as from the association of his name 
with the two great poets whom he had the 
honour to call friends. 

‘‘Thalassius,”’ which opens the book, tells 
the story of an imaginary youth so named, 
who was found as an infant on the sea-shore. 


Upon the flowery forefront of the year, 

One wandering by the grey-green April sea 

Found on a reach of shingle and shallower sand 
* * * * 

A babe asleep with flower-soft face that gleamed 

To sun and seaward as it laughed and dreamed. 
* * * * 


For when July strewed fire on earth and sea 
The last time ere that year, 
Out of the flame of morn Cymothoe 
Beheld one brighter than the sunbright sphere 
Move toward her from its fieriest heart, whence trod 
The live sun’s very God, 
Across the foam-bright water-ways that are 
As heavenlier heavens with star for answering star, 
And on her eyes and hair and maiden mouth 
Felt a kiss falling fierier than the South 
And heard above afar 
A noise of songs and wind-enamoured wings 
And lutes and lyres of milder and mightier strings, 
And round the resonant radiance of his car 
Where depth is one with height, 
Light heard as music, music seen as light 
And with that second moondawn of the spring's 
That fosters the first rose, 
A sun-child whiter than the sunlit snows 
Was born out of the world of sunless things 
That round the round earth flows and ebbs and 
flows, 





He who found the child was an aged 
poet and hero; perhaps the initiated may 
recognize him. He fed the boy with 

Food of deep memorial days long sped ; 
For bread with wisdom and with song for wine 
Clear as the full calm’s emerald hyaline, 


* * * * 
High things the high song taught him; how the 
breath 


Too frail for life may be more strong than death ; 
And this poor flash of sense in life, that gleams 
As a ghost’s glory in dreams, 
More stabile than the world’s own heart’s root seems, 
By that strong faith of lordliest love which gives 
To death’s own sightless-seeming eyes a light 
Clearer, to death’s bare bones a verier might, 
Than shines or strikes from any man that lives: 
How he that loves life overmuch shall die 
The dog's death, utterly : 
* * * * 
One fairer thing he shewed him, and in might 
More strong than day and night 
Whose strengths build up time’s towering period : 
Yea, one thing stronger and more high than God, 
Which if man had not, then should God not be: 
And that was Liberty. 
And gladly should man die to gain, he said, 
Freedom ; and gladlier, having lost, lie dead. 
* * * 

And love the high song taught him: love that turns 
God’s heart toward man as man’s to Godward; love 
That life and death and life are fashioned of, 

From the first breath that burns 

Half kindled on the flowerlike yeanling’s lip, 

So light and faint that life seems like to slip, 

To that yet weaklier drawn 

When sunset dies of night’s devouring dawn 

But the man dying not wholly as all men dies 

If aught be left of his in live men’s eyes 

Out of the dawnless dark of death to rise; 

If aught of deed or word 

Be seen for all time or of all time heard. 

Love, that though body and soul were overthrown 
Should live for love’s sake of itself alone, 

Though spirit and flesh were one thing doomed and 


Not wholly annihilated. 
* * * * 
And hate the song too taught him: hate of all 
That brings or holds in thrall 
Of spirit or flesh, free-born ere God began, 
The holy body and sacred soul of man. 
And wheresoever a curse was or a chain, 
A throne for torment or a crown for bane 
Rose, moulded out of poor men’s molten pain. 
* * * ~ 


And like sea-winds upon loud waters ran 

His days and dreams together, till the joy 

Burned in him of the boy. 

Till the earth’s great comfort and the sweet sea’s 
breath 

Breathed and blew life in where was heartless death, 

Death spirit-stricken of soul-sick days, where strife 

Of thought and flesh made mock of death and life. 

And grace returned upon him of his birth 

Where heaven was mixed with heavenlike sea and 


earth ; 
And song shot forth strong wings that took the sun 
From inward, fledged with might of sorrow and 

mirth 
And father’s fire made mortal in his son. 
Nor was not spirit of strength in blast and breeze 
To exalt again the sun’s child and the sea’s ; 
For as wild mares in Thessaly grow great 
With child of ravishing winds, that violate 
Their leaping length of limb with manes like fire 
And eyes outburning heaven's 
With fires more violent than the lightning levin’s 
And breath drained out and desperate of desire, 
Even so the spirit in him, when winds grew strong, 
Grew great with child of song. 

* * * * 


Till one clear day when brighter sea-wind blew 
And louder sea-shine lightened, for the waves 
Were full of godhead and the light that saves, 

His father’s, and their spirit had pierced him 
through, 

He felt strange breath and light all round him shed 

That bowed him down with rapture; and he knew 

His father’s hand, hallowing his humbled head, 

And the old great voice of the old good time, that 
said : 
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“Child of my sunlight ard the sea, from birth 
A fosterling and fugitive on earth ; 
Sleepless of soul as wind or wave or fire, 
A manchild with an ungrown God's desire ; 
Becauze thou hast loved nought mortal more than 


me, 

Thy father, and thy mother-hearted sea ; 

Because thou hast set thine heart to sing, and sold 

Life and life’s love for song, God's living gold ; 

Because thou hast given thy flower and fire of youth 

To feed men’s hearts with visions, truer than truth ; 

Because thou hast kept in those world-wandering 
eyes 

The light that makes me music of the skies: 

Because thou hast heard with world-unwearied ears 

The music that puts light into the spheres ; 

Have therefore in thine heart and in thy mouth 

The sound of song that mingles north and south, 

The song of all the winds that sing of me, 

And in thy soul the sense of all the sea.” 

‘“‘On the Cliffs,” the second poem in the 
volume, being more subjective in its motif 
and more remote in its language, is not 
likely to meet with so ready sympathy— 
perhaps not with so ready comprehension— 
as the above. The quotations from schylus 
and Sappho, together with certain other allu- 
sions which seem to be of an occult autobio- 
graphic nature, make the poem more recondite 
than a poem ought to be. This, however, is 
the gist of it. The poet listening to the song 
of the nightingale, as he stands on the cliffs 
in the south of England, recalls to his 
memory how, in years gone by, he discovered 
the nightingale’s song to be the song of 
Sappho, and that, through the voice of the 
bird, Sappho was specially addressing him. 
And then follows the conclusion that as the 
nightingale is Sappho, there were no night- 
ingales in the world when Sappho was her- 
self—a conclusion which is_ inevitable, 
though no doubt it will satisfy the logician 
better than the ornithologist. The metrical 
music in this poem is so inwoven that to 
make extracts would convey no adequate 
idea of its nature. Nor would it be easy 
to exaggerate the perfect manner in which 
Sappho’s cadence is caught in such a pas- 
sage as this :— 

Bid not ache nor agony break nor master, 
Lady, my spirit. 
Again, take the following (where both 
readings are marvellously translated) and 
compare it with Sappho :— 
roxtAdOpor’ [v. 1. rouxiAddpov], dBdvar’ ’Adpo- 
tTa 
wat Avs ‘Sodow)éxe, Alocopat Te 
pH p doaot pnd oviawce Sapva, 
motvia, Ovpov. 
O thou of divers-coloured mind, O thou 
Deathless, God’s daughter subtle-souled—io, now, 
Now too the song above all songs, in flight 
Higher than the day-star’s height, 
And sweet as sound the moving wings of night ! 
Thou of the divers-colowred seat—behold, 
Her very song of old !— 
O deathless, O God's daughter subtle-souled ! 
That same cry through this boskage overhead 
Rings round reiterated, 
Palpitates as the last palpitated, 
The last that panted through her lips and died 
Not down this grey north sea’s half sapped cliff-side 
That crumbles toward the coastline, year by year 
More near the sands and near ; 
The last loud lyric fiery cry she cried, 
Heard once on heights Leucadian—heard not here. 

Owing to its subject, the poem cannot but 
recall Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale.’ Nor 
will the reader fail to be struck with the 
contrast between the two poets. With 
Keats, as with his great successor Mr. 
Tennyson, fine as is the melody, it is made 
subservient to outline and colour; with Mr. 
Swinburne, more even than with Shelley, 





colour and outline both yield to music. The 
first aim of Keats is to paint a picture; the 
first aim of Mr. Swinburne is to sing a song. 
Mr. F. Hueffer in his book upon Wagner 
tells us that Weber, in driving through a 
beautiful country, could only enjoy its beauty 
by translating it into beautiful music. The 
same may be said of Mr. Swinburne with re- 
gard to verbal music, as it also may be said of 
Shelley. A greater than all these would be he 
whose colour and whose music are so inter- 
fused that each seems born of the other. 
And though Keats in the ‘Ode to the 
Nightingale’ has certainly done this, it is 
of Coleridge, the father of them all, that he 
learned it—that Coleridge whose ‘ Kubla 
Khan’ it would perhaps have taken the 
combined forces of all his poetic children to 
produce. For there he conquers the poet’s 
crowning difficulty, that of stealing from 
prose as much distinctness of colour and 
sharpness of outline as can be imported into 
verse with as little sacrifice as possible of 
melody. The reason why, in prose, speech 
is “loosened” is that, untrammelled by 
the laws of metre, language is able more 
accurately to imitate; though speech, even 
when ‘ loosened,” cannot compete in accu- 
racy of imitation with the plastic arts; for 
its media are not colours nor solids, but 
arbitrary symbols of colour and form. The 
moment language has to be governed by the 
laws of metre,—the moment there begins the 
conflict between the claims of verbal music 
and the claims of colour and form,—then 
sharpness of outline, mere vividness of pic- 
ture, such as prose easily achieves, have in 
some degree to be sacrificed; but the greatest 
master is he who borrows the most that can 
be berrowed from prose and loses the least 
that can be lost from verse. No doubt this 
is what every poet tries to do by instinct ; 
but some sacrifice on each side there must 
be, and poets may be divided into those who 
make picturesqueness yield to music, and 
those who make music yield to picturesque- 
ness. So decidedly does Mr. Swinburne 
yield to the former,—so instinctively does 
he produce the melodious emotion caused 
by physical beauty rather than a picture 
representing that beauty,—that, except in 
“The Garden of Cymodoce,” there is not 
in his poems an individual landscape such 
as we get in Wordsworth and in Mr. Tenny- 
son; nor is there in his entire poems a 
portrait of a beautiful woman, such as 
Byron’s Haidée or Mr. Tennyson’s Gar- 
dener’s Daughter. 

Between the reader and the woods where 
Mr. Swinburne’s nightingale is singing 
there rolls such a flood of musical sound 
that eyesight is numbed by the delicious 
sense of hearing; while Keats, in some 
magical way, takes us into the gloom of 
the enchanted thicket, and this he does by 
continually giving us glimpses of the actual 
picture itself which is causing the emotion 
at the heart of the song. To do this, how- 
ever, there must be underneath the emotion 
a certain calm. ‘The Garden of Cymo- 
doce” is a rapturous description of the Isle 
of Sark. Calmness being necessary in de- 
scription, it follows that in English verse 
the natural metre for descriptive poetry is 
the iambic. Anapzsts and dactyls are too 
subjective and emotional to really depict 
external nature. Moreover, we mistrust 
the accuracy of any witness if he shows 





himself to be ¢éte montée, as the poet must 
be to legitimately write in the dancin 
measures at all. Consequently ‘“‘ The Garden 
of Cymodoce,” triumphing as it undoubt- 
edly does over metrical difficulties never 
before attempted by the descriptive poet, and 
being, at the same time, full of picturesque- 
ness, has something of the air of a tour de 
force. This is inevitable; but it would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the beauty of this poem. 
Here are a few lines :— 


Sea, and bright wind, and heaven of ardent air, 
More dear than all things earth-born ; O to me 
Mother more dear than love’s own longing, sea, 
More than love’s eyes are, fair, 

Be with my spirit of song as wings to bear, 

As fire to feel and breathe and brighten ; be 

A spirit of sense more deep of deity, 

A light of love, if love may be, more strong 

In me than very song. 

For song I have loved with second love, but thee, 
Thee first, thee, mother ; ere my songs had breath, 
That love of loves, whose bondage makes man free, 
Was in me strong as death. 

And seeing no slave may love thee, no, not one 
That loves not freedom more, 

And more for thy sake loves her, and for hers 
Thee; or that hates not, on whate’er thy shore 

Or what thy wave soever, all things done 

Of man beneath the sun 

In his despite and thine, to cross and curse 

Your light and song that as with lamp and verse 
Guide safe the strength of our sphered universe, 
Thy breath it was, thou knowest, and none but 


thine, 
That taught me love of one thing more divine. 
* > * + 


O flower of all wind-flowers and sea-flowers, 

Made lovelier by love of the sea 
Than thy golden own field-flowers, or tree-flowers 

Like foam of the sea-facing tree ! 

No foot but the sea-mew’s there settles 

On the spikes of thine anthers like horns, 

With snow-coloured spray for thy petals, 
Black rocks for thy thorns. 
Was it here, in the waste of his waters, 

That the lordly north wind, when his love 
On the fairest of many kings’ daughters 

3ore down for a spoil from above, 

Chose forth of all farthest far islands, 

As a haven to harbour her head, 

Of all lowlands on earth and all highlands, 
His bride-worthy bed? 
Or haply, my sea-flower, he found thee 

Made fast as with anchors to land, 

And broke, that his waves might be round thee, 

Thy fetters like rivets of sand? 

And afar by the blast of him drifted 

Thy blossom of beauty was borne, 

As a lark by the heart in her lifted 
To mix with the morn ? 
By what rapture of rage, by what vision 

Of a heavenlier heaven than above, 
Was he moved to devise thy division 

From the land as a rest for his love? 
As a nest when his wings would remeasure 

The ways where of old they would be, 
Asa bride-bed upbuilt for his pleasure 

By sea-rock and sea ? 

As an ode in the regular Pindaric form of 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode, the birth- 
day ode for the anniversary festival of 
Victor Hugo would be a remarkable per- 
formance apart from its wealth of poetry 
and nobility of tone. It was a strange 
misconception that led people for cen- 
turies to use the words “ Pindaric” 
and “ irregular’? as synonymous terms, 
whereas the very essence of the odes of 
Pindar (those, alas! which survive to us) is 
their regularity. There is no more difficult 
form of poetry. "When in any poetical com- 
position the metres are varied there must 
be a reason for such freedom, and that 
reason is properly subjective—the vary- 
ing form should embody and express the 
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varying emotions of the singer. But when 
these metrical variations are governed by 
no subjective law at all, but by the arbitrary 
rules evolved from the practice of Pindar, 
then that very variety which should aid the 
poet in expressing his emotion crystallizes 
it and makes the ode the most frigid of all 
compositions. So intense, however, is Mr. 
Swinburne’s rapturous enthusiasm in praising 
one glorious achievement after another of 
the poet at whose feet it is his pride to sit, 
that he has produced a Pindaric ode which, 
instead of chilling the reader, warms him to 
something akin to the poet’s own temper. 
The allusions to the varying subjects of 
‘La Légende des Siécles’ are very striking. 
But now from all the world-old winds of the air 
One blast of record rings 

As from time’s hidden springs 

With roar of rushing wings and fires that bear 
Toward north and south sonorous, east and west, 
Forth of the dark wherein its records rest, 

The story told of the ages, writ nor sung 

By man’s hand ever nor by mortal tongue 

Till, godlike with desire, 

One tongue of man took fire, 

One hand laid hold upon the lightning, one 

Rose up to bear time witness what the sun 

Had seen, and what the moon and stars of night 
Beholding lost not light : 

From dawn to dusk what ways man wandering trod 
Even through the twilight of the gods to God. 


From dawn of man and woman twain and one, 
When the earliest dews impearled 

The front of all the world 

Ringed with aurorean aureole of the sun, 

To days that saw Christ's tears and hallowing breath 
Put life for love’s sake in the lips of death, 

And years as waves whose brine was fire, whose foam 
Blood, and the ravage of Neronian Rome ; 

And the eastern crescent’s horn 

Mightier awhile than morn ; 

And knights whose lives were flights of eagles’ wings, 
And lives like snakes’ lives of engendering kings ; 
And all the ravin of all the swords that reap 

Lives cast as sheaves on heap 

From all the billowing harvest-fields of fight ; 

And sounds of love-songs lovelier than the light. 


The fine enthusiasm and noble temper 
which are the characteristics of this volume 
can hardly fail to gain for it a wide audience. 








Dr. Righy’s Letters from France, &¢., in 1789. 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady Eastlake. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

TueEseE letters, published by a distinguished 
daughter, are curiously similar to the diary 
of Dr. Reeve, which was published two or 
three years back by a distinguished son. 
Dr. Reeve made notes of the aspect of Ger- 
many in the year of Austerlitz and of the 
entry of Napoleon into Vienna. Dr. Rigby 
describes France as he saw it in the last 
moments of the old régime, records the first 
thrilling impression of the Revolution, and 
relates, as an eye-witness, the capture of 
the Bastille. It is to be added that the 
two doctors resemble each other in their 
political views. Both are English Liberals 
of the first generation of Liberalism properly 
so called. 

Lady Eastlake has introduced these letters 
with a short account of her father. She has 
the courage to record, what it is somewhat 
startling to read, that he was born in 1747, 
that is, that he was two years older than 
Goethe, Mirabeau, and Charles Fox. He was 
*feducated at Dr. Priestley’s school at War- 
rington. Of his father I know too little 
to speak with any certainty. His mother was 
Sarah Taylor, daughter of Dr. Taylor, a well- 
known Hebraicist, and compiler of the Hebrew 


Concordance. Of her also no record has been 
handed down to us, except that she was possessed 
of great personal beauty. She died 1773, 
aged forty-nine. He had two sisters, Mrs. 
Parry of Bath, mother of the Polar navigator, 
and Mrs. Bunny of Newbury. Through his 
mother he was connected with the families of 
Taylor and Martineau, located chiefly in Nor- 
wich: a circumstance which probably was the 
cause of his coming to that city, where he 
studied medicine under Mr. Norgate, and sub- 
sequently settled as a physician. His relation- 
ship to the Martineau family, whose ancestor 
escaped from France after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, may be said to have con- 
nected him with the persecution of the Hugue- 
nots, which, in the judgment of present history, 
was the primary cause of the moral ruin of 
French society. It certainly contributed to the 
strong opinions he held against the French 
Government, Church, and noblesse.” 

If any reader will compare with this 
account of Dr. Rigby the account of Dr. 
Reeve which is prefixed to his journal, he 
will be as much struck by the resemblance 
between the two travellers as Lady East- 
lake has been, if we may judge from her 
having issued her book in a form which 
makes it almost a twin of the other. Dr. 
Rigby like Dr. Reeve is a Norwich physi- 
cian, like him a Liberal, like him a traveller, 
like him he leaves a record of a tour on the 
Continent, in which there is one passage, 
and only one, of unusual interest. But 
there are some other points in which he 
does not resemble Dr. Reeve, and it happens 
that in these he reminds us almost as strongly 
of Arthur Young. He observes France more 
than Germany, and France at the moment 
of the first outbreak of the Revolution, and 
he observes it with the eyes rather of a rural 
economist like Young than of a physician 
like Reeve. Lady Eastlake writes :— 

‘¢ He was a practical and enthusiastic farmer. 
A friendship for Mr. Coke of Holkham, after- 
wards Earl of Leicester, nourished this taste, 
and an estate of 300 acres, five miles from Nor- 
wich, gave it ample exercise. A small work 
called ‘ Holkham,’ written by my father, de- 
scribing the annual festivity of sheep-shearing, 
which lasted three days, when 600 guests sat 
down to dinner—and setting forth the improve- 
ments introduced by the untiring energy and 
philanthropy of Mr. Coke, by which land which 
had been let for only three shillings an acre was 
converted into a domain of unexampled fertility 
—this small work is perhaps one of the only 
careful and intelligent records remaining of 
these munificent occasions. Another work, 
called after his own little estate, ‘ Framingham’ 
—a name which occasionally occurs in these 
letters—equally details the result of the new 
system of farming upon a smaller scale. Well 
do I remember the gigantic size of certain 
Swedish turnips and mangel-wurzel laid on the 
lawn for the inspection of friends; and espe- 
cially a certain monster cabbage conveyed to 
Norwich, on which my feet rested as I sat 
between my father and the coachman in his 
old-fashioned gig.” 


Such was the author of these letters. As 
to the letters themselves, Lady Eastlake 
candidly remarks, ‘‘I am well aware that, 
far from helping us to comprehend the 
spectacle which France presented in 1789, 
they only add fresh evidence of the intri- 
cacy and difficulty of the subject.” She is 
so much struck with this fact that she has 
prefixed to the letters a sort of review of 
them, in order to point out how far they 
differ in their tenor from other writings 
: on the same subject, and to speculate on the 








causes of the discrepancy. Indeed, they 
might well astonish a reader who should 
come to them with prepossessions drawn 
from histories written in the popular graphie 
or pictorial style. Such a reader would expect 
to read of a civilization superficially brilliant, 
but rotten at the core; of a splendid Paris, 
where the privileged classes revel in the 
most refined luxury, but in the background 
of the rural districts a miserable France, in 
which millions of peasantry, pressed to the 
ground by unjust taxation, live and starve, 
debased almost below humanity. Yet he 
ought not perhaps to be surprised to find a 
different picture, for he should reflect that 
few cendions have the discernment to pene- 
trate below the surface, that many travellers 
sympathize rather with the enjoying few 
than with the suffering many, and that many 
again have not the economic knowledge ne- 
cessary to form a clear opinion on a subject 
which requires so much special knowledge 
as the condition of the peasantry of a foreign 
country. It would not be in itself wonderful 
if Dr. Rigby, like so many other travellers, 
should luve been blind to the misery of 
France under the old régime, blind to the 
uecessity of those radical changes of which 
he saw the beginning. What is wonderful 
is that Dr. Rigby was an enthusiastic 
Liberal, viewing with delight the outbreak 
of the Revolution, that he observed the con- 
dition of the French peasantry with the 
skilled eye of a specialist, and yet that he 
saw no misery, but, on the contrary, the 
most wonderful and universal prosperity. 
Thus he writes :— 

‘¢ Everything we see bears the mark of in- 
dustry, and all the people look happy. We 
have, indeed, seen few signs of opulence in 
individuals, for we do not see so many gentle- 
men’s seats as in England, but then we have 
seen few of the lower classes in rags, idleness, 
and misery. What strange prejudices we are 
apt to take regarding foreigners! I will own I 
used to think that the French were a trifling, 
insignificant people, that they were meagre im 
their appearance, and lived in a state of wretched- 
ness from being oppressed by their superiors. 
What we have already seen contradicts this, 
the men are strong and athletic, and the face 
of the country shows that industry is not dis- 
couraged...... The cottagers in England are cer- 
tainly not so well off; I am sure they do not 
look so happy...... What strikes me most in what 
I have seen is the wonderful difference between 
this country and England. I don’t know what 
we may think by-and-by, but at present the 
difference seems to be in favour of the former ; 
if they are not happy, they look at least very 
like it.” 

These are the doctor’s first impressions, 
and everything which he sees in the course 
of his tour serves to confirm them. After 
having witnessed the Revolution at Paris, 
he proceeds to Dijon, travelling through 
the heart of France during the very days 
when the fabric of the Government was 
breaking down over the whole country; 
yet his only reflection is as follows :— 

‘‘Our journey from Paris to Dijon has been 
a most pleasing one; the weather has been 
favourable, the roads good, and no obstacles 
of any kind have interrupted us. I wonder 
who it was that told me travelling was so incon- 
venient in France, that the roads were execrable, 
the horses so bad that they could not get on, 
&c., &e. We have had sufficient experience that 
these things are not so, and that many other 
reports that prevail in England, unfavourable te 
this country and its inhabitants, are equally 
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untrue. My astonishment at the magnitude of 
this empire, its wonderful population, the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, and the excellence of 
the climate, only increases the further we pene- 
trate into the country. We have now travelled 
between four and five hundred miles in France, 
and have hardly seen an acre uncultivated, 
except two forests and parks, the one belonging 
to the Prince de Condé,...... the other to the King 
of France at Fontainebleau, and these are 
covered with woods....... On the roads, to the very 
edge where the travellers’ wheels pass, and on 
the hills, to the very summit, may be seen the 
effects of human industry.” 


The inconsistency of these glowing ac- 
eounts of France under the old régime with 
the current opinion about the causes of the 
Revolution draws from Lady Eastlake the 
exclamation that ‘‘the subject is one on 
which inquiry is insatiable and materials 
interminable, and, it may almost be added, 
solution impossible.’ Such scepticism is 
not unnatural, particularly as we have 
derived our historical notions from authors 
who aim at vividness of description, which, 
with a subject so large and varied as the 

of French society as a whole, can 
only be attained by means of outrageous 
exaggeration. Lady Eastlake, however, 
need not stumble so much at the fact that 
“such a convulsion as the Revolution 
should have occurred exactly when the 
causes that led to it were in the act of sub- 
siding.” We take it to be almost an historic 
law that violent popular outbreaks do not 
occur when oppression is at its height, 
but rather when, after having been intense, 
it is greatly relaxed, so as to inspire the 
people with new and unbounded hopes. As 
to the discrepancy between the testimony of 
Dr. Rigby and that of Arthur Young, we 
are disposed to add to the suggestions made 
by Lady Eastlake, many of which appear 
to be to the purpose, that Dr. Rigby is evi- 
dently extremely partial to the French 
nation. He no doubt found that the Eng- 
lish of his day had greatly exaggerated the 
misery of France, but, when he had once 
perceived this, his way of thinking—which 
had been formed in a great degree, we take 
it, by the study of the French literature of 
the day—naturally disposed him to run into 
the other extreme and admire everything 
he saw. He perhaps did not feel that it 
was not the France of the old régime, but 
rather the France of Turgot, which pleased 
him so much. That he is apt to like and 
dislike by wholesale appears by the disgust 
with which he views everything German. 
Thus he writes of Prussia :— 

“‘The country does not flourish ; the land is 

uncultivated and depopulated. In the dominions 
of this fool of a king there is scarcely any 
peasantry; every new-born babe is made a 
soldier, and in a little while there will be no 
inhabitants left to till the ground.” 
Now this is not a wise remark. Dr. Rigby 
does not stop to inquire why the Prussian 
army was so immensely large. As to “this 
fool of a king,”’ it may be doubted whether 
the doctor knew anything about him. 
Frederick William II. was by no means a 
fool, although he was not a very good king, 
and his military system had simply been 
inherited from Frederick the Great, who 
certainly was not a fool. 

But nine readers out of ten, probably, 
will find the whole interest of this book 
concentrated in one letter of sixty-five pages, 





in which Dr. Rigby describes first a visit 
which he paid to Versailles on July 11th, 
1789, and then the rising in Paris on the 
next day and the capture of the Bastille. 
It is, indeed, most interesting, the more so 
that the narrative is perfectly simple and 
credible. Here is Versailles on the morning 
of that memorable Sunday, July 12th:— 


‘¢ At this time the Assembly discontinued its 
sittings on Sunday, and the amusement of that 
part of the day in which we remained at Ver- 
sailles was but little political. In the afternoon 
we walked in the parks, gardens, and woods 
belonging to the Palace—a fine country, but the 
grounds badly laid out. In these walks we saw 
many members of the Assembly, particularly of 
the Tiers Etats in black gowns, conversing appa- 
rently with much earnestness. It reminded us 
of the Athenian groves filled with philosophers. 
Nor could we see the splendour of the Palace, 
nor witness the King and Queen going to mass, 
gazed upon by such a mixed multitude, without 
adverting in thought to the peculiar situation of 
the country ; nor could we behold the face of 
Marie Antoinette, and not see symptoms of no 
common anxiety marked on it. The dignity of 
countenance which, according to various descrip- 
tions, formed at an earlier period of her life a 
most interesting addition to those charms of 
natural beauty so profusely bestowed on her, 
might be said, indeed, to remain, but it had 
assumed more of the character of severity. The 
forehead was corrugated, the eyebrows thrown 
forward, and the eyes but little open, and, turn- 
ing with seeming caution from side to side, dis- 
covered, instead of gaiety or even serenity, an 
expression of suspicion and care which neces- 
sarily much abated of that beauty for which she 
had once with truth been celebrated.” 


Here we see the National Guard forming 
itself :— 

‘*Early in the afternoon (July 13) we began 
to perceive among the motley groups of mob 
who paraded the streets with such symptoms of 
irritation as must soon have produced excess, 
here and there a man of decent exterior, carry- 
ing a musket, and assuming a respectable mili- 
tary appearance. The number of these gradually 
increased, and it was evidently their intention 
at once to conciliate and disarm the irregular 
band; and this appeared to be principally 
effected before the evening, at which time the 
regularly armed citizens almost exclusively 
occupied the streets, and were divided into 
different parties, some forming posts of guards 
at different stations, others patrolling, and all 
arranged under leaders. About this time some 
of them began to be distinguished by a cockade, 
but its colour was green. I should also observe 
that large bodies of citizens, previous to their 
arming, exhibited themselves in the Palais 
Royal soon after they had recorded their names 
at the Hotel de Ville ; and these in several in- 
stances consisted of persons of similar occupa- 
tions, forming something like companies. Not 
the least numerous, least respectable, and least 
manly was the company of the Maitres Perru- 
quiers, said to be a thousand of them, each 
having four or five garcons. Many of them 
were remarkably fine fellows. As these bodies 
passed through the streets they necessarily in- 
spired confidence and received marks of applause. 
Whilst The Barbers’ Company, if I may so ex- 
press myself, were passing they were parti- 
cularly applauded, and, catching the same spirit 
which animated the spectators, I called out 
‘corps gallant.’ I had hardly pronounced these 
words when a pale-faced gentleman, with long 
gold pendants at his ears, eyed both the corps 
and me with no little contempt, and answered 
my ‘corps gallant’ with ‘Vermine!’ He was 
heard by some of the multitude, who would 
have resented this reproach, and probably not 
in the gentlest way, had not the gentleman been 
alert. He saw his danger, and slipped hastily 





into one of the passages which led to the Palais 
Royal, and lost himself in the crowd. As night 
came on, very few of the persons who had armed 
themselves the preceding evening were to be 
seen. Some, however, had refused to give up 
their arms, and proved in the course of the 
night how just were the suspicions of the in- 
habitants concerning them, for they began to 
plunder ; but it was too late to do it then with 
impunity. They were soon discovered and 
apprehended, and we were told the following 
morning that several of these unhappy wretches 
who had been taken in the act had been exe- 
cuted. This disarming the populace and estab- 
lishing a well-armed military body of citizens 
may be considered as one of the most important 
steps which could have been taken by the 
Parisians at this period of the revolution, and 
the extraordinary address and temper they dis- 
covered in doing it will probably ever be men- 
tioned with admiration.” 

Here is what followed the capture of the 
Bastille :— 

‘‘We soon perceived an immense crowd pro- 
ceeding towards the Palais Royal with acclama- 
tions of an extraordinary kind, but which 
sufficiently indicated a joyful event, and, as it 
approached, we saw a flag, some large keys, and 
a paper elevated on a pole above the crowd, on 
which was inscribed ‘ La Bastille est prise et les 
portes sont ouvertes.’ The intelligence of this 
extraordinary event thus communicated produced 
an impression upon the crowd really indescrib- 
able. A sudden burst of the most frantic joy in- 
stantaneously took place ; every possible mode in 
which the most rapturous feelings of joy could be 
expressed were[sic]everywhere exhibited. Shouts 
and shrieks, leaping and embracing, laughter and 
tears, every sound and every gesture, including 
even what approached to nervous and hysterical 
affection, manifested among the promiscuous 
crowd such an instantaneous and unanimous 
emotion of extreme gladness as I should suppose 
was never before experienced by human beings. 
We were recognized as Englishmen; we were 
embraced as freemen, ‘for Frenchmen,’ said 
they, ‘are now free as well as yourselves ; hence- 
forward no longer enemies, we are brothers, and 
war shall never more divide us.’ We caught 
the general enthusiasm, we joined in the joyful 
shouts of liberty ; we shook hands most cordially 
with freed Frenchmen. For myself I shall ever 
be proud to remember the emotion that was 
raised in me at the time; never was a scene 
more intensely interesting, never were my feel- 
ings so truly delightful. The crowd passed on 
to the Palais Royal, and ina few minutes another 
succeeded. Its approach was also announced 
by loud and triumphant acclamations, but, as 
it came nearer, we soon perceived a different 
character, and though bearing additional testi- 
mony to the fact reported by the first crowd, the 
impression by it on the people was of a very 
different kind. A deep and hollow murmur at 
once pervaded them, their countenances express- 
ing amazement mingled with alarm. We could 
not at first explain these circumstances ; but as 
we pressed more to the centre of the crowd we 
suddenly partook of the general sensation, for 
we then, and not till then, perceived two bloody 
heads raised on pikes, which were said to be the 
heads of the Marquis de Launay, Governor of 
the Bastille, and of Monsieur Flesselles, Prévét 
des Marchands. It was a chilling and a horrid 
sight !” 








Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast. By 

Herbert H. Smith. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
‘Yer another, and that a very huge, book 
on Brazil,” the reader will be inclined to 
say on first glancing at this work; but its 
perusal will produce very different feelings. 
Bulk, actual and apparent, is its only defect. 
And even this might easily have been avoided 
by breaking the present unwieldy volume 
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into two, by omitting certain unnecessary 
matter, such as the accounts of the social life 
of Brazilian towns, and by the exclusion of 
many bad and unnecessary pictures, while 
the impression of prolixity might be removed 
by a somewhat more clear arrangement of the 
matter. The author claims to have avoided 
“a purely narrative style,” and rather to 
resent ‘‘a series of essays with a general 
oose connexion.” Now, a traveller’s book, 
to be of value, may be one of two things. 
It may be either a pleasant narrative of 
adventure, as much information being 
thrown in as is compatible with the 
necessary liveliness of style, or it may be 
a serious account of the country of which it 
treats, not telling of the author’s deeds, but 
based on his experiences combined with 
those of previous students of the same sub- 
ject. Mr. Smith, fully justified by the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, evidently meant to 
write a book of the latter kind; but he has 
not adhered strictly to his choice, and by in- 
troducing gossiping narrative into essays 
which would be admirable if more fully 
developed, and by the use of an extremely 
colloquial style, he has marred a book which, 
even as it is, must take high rank among the 
many which have been written on Brazil and 
the Amazon. 

We will try to make our meaning more 
clear. One of the subjects best treated in the 
book is the physical formation and character 
of the Amazons. The account is given 
partly in the third chapter, partly in the 
appendix, and partly in many admirably 
illustrative passages scattered throughout 
the book, among much useful informa- 
tion on numberless other subjects, and 
among disjointed accounts of adventures 
which befell the author and several com- 
panions—we fail to understand who or how 
many they were. It is easy to follow the 
account of the Amazons in the third chapter 
and in the appendix ; but it is not so easy to 
pick out the illustrative passages scattered 
elsewhere. 

The meaningless use of the present tense 
also makes an unpleasant impression, as do 
such expressions as “ridgy meadows,” 
‘“‘plushy ducks,” “ but that a lady—and an 
American lady at that—should tramp,” 
and ‘‘to entertain another half pint” (for 
to drink another half pint). It is useless 
to protest against the use of “reliable,” 
but had Mr. Smith been merciful he would 
not have afflicted his readers with this word 
quite so often. Having mentioned these 
faults, we will add that we should not have 
pointed out so many blemishes if the book 
had not been so good; for we notice with 
pleasure that Mr. Smith writes of his 
present book as “‘ but the beginning of his 
studies on South America,” and we hope that 
his next book may be even better. 

The subjects chiefly treated are the his- 
tory of the discovery of the Amazon; the 
physical geography of its plain; its tributary 
system, with careful studies of special tribu- 
taries ; the appearance and character of the 
forest which occupies its plain; various 
points in its natural history; the social life, 
commerce, and agriculture of Brazil, with 
—— reference to the opportunities which 
these may afford to North American enter- 
prise; the droughts which occasionally cause 
overwhelming misfortune in certain districts ; 


the habits and life of the half-civilized 





| erecting a suitable dwelling-house. 


Indians of Brazil, and the folk-lore of these 
people. All these subjects Mr. Smith has 
evidently studied carefully, and he has 
gathered so much information about them 
that his book must rank as the best general 
account of Brazil in the English language. 

The following passage, referring to the 
vegetation under the deep shade of a South 
American forest, fairly represents Mr. Smith’s 
style :— 

**There are hardly any vines, and the under- 

growth is made up of fhe -leaved, succulent 
plants—royal weeds that would be admirable 
if they were root-bound in flower-pots, and shut 
up in conservatories. But, look you, Nature’s 
conservatory has an art that you never dreamed 
of. These great, glossy leaves have three tints: 
one dark, almost black—that is the ground- 
work from diffuse light in the forest ; one bright 
colour, white, like water against a clear sky— 
that is the reflected sunlight ; finally, an in- 
describable rich green, chlorophyl green, which 
no painter could ever imitate—you get that by 
refracted, not reflected, sunlight. (If you will 
see it to perfection, lie down under a great dock 
—I used to when I was a child—and watch the 
light filtered through these splendid shields, 
and coming to your eyes like balm.) Well, but 
you spoil all this; you take forest plants and 
set them in the broad sunlight, so the three 
colours are all run together into an ugly tint 
that Nature is ashamed of. She tries to better it 
by modifying the plant for its new life ; but she 
cannot do that in one or two generations ; give 
her time and she will arrange the chlorophyl, 
and shining cover, and wood cells, so that you 
will have a plant for open sunlight ; but it will 
not be a forest plant, any more than a poodle 
dog is a wolf. At present your plant is good 
only in outline, and even that is not perfect, 
for the leaves are ashamed and headachey, and 
go drooping. Now see how Nature does it. 
She gives plenty of space to the dark ground- 
work, because she will not spoil her plan by 
excess of tinting. Then she sends light streaks 
down through the forest roof; half-a-dozen 
leaves catch them and glow like diamonds. 
Then she drops a beam behind one or two great 
shields, and they turn semi-transparent and 
liquid with the magnificent chlorophyl green. 
Observe, she keeps the outlines; as a whole, 
the work is perfect, and then she perfects per- 
fection with these exquisite touches—these lights 
that have no outline.” 
In these days, when travellers have at last 
shown us that the glow of bright colour 
which we see in gardens and greenhouses 
does not everywhere pervade the tropics, 
and that tropical vegetation is not exclu- 
sively made up of palms and other plants 
of large and striking foliage, it is pleasant 
to meet with one who writes of the real 
beauty of tropical vegetation. 

Mr. Smith’s account of Brazilian com- 
merce and agriculture is excellent and in- 
structive. On this subject he gives his 
countrymen some wise advice, which may 
be of use to others besides Americans. ‘To 
the question often asked, whether Brazil is 
a good field for the immigrating mechanic, 
farmer, or merchant, he gives a qualified 
answer—it ‘‘depends entirely upon the 
man.” On the whole he is not hopeful on 
the subject of American farming in Brazil, 
yet he points out certain qualifications which 
may ensure success to a man in such occupa- 
tion. He gives almost too much weight to 
the hardships which a foreign farmer in 
Brazil has to endure. For instance, he de- 
scribes the difficulty and great expense of 
This is 
his description of such a house :— 





** His house is built of hewn logs, and has a 
good wooden floor; probably twice as much 
labour was expended on it as would have suf- 
ficed to build a good frame-house at the north. 
Only a few woods can be used for such work ; 
they had to be sought out far and wide in the 
forest, hewn with axe and adze into a square 
shape, and then dragged in with oxen. The 
planks for the floor were obtained from a saw- 
mill, belonging to another American; before 
this saw-mill was erected all the boards had to be 
hewn out by hand. The roof is of palm thatch, 
which can be laid on in a week or two. Tables, 
chairs, benches are all of hewn boards, prepared, 
with immense labour, by one man.” 

The author forgets that in a climate such 
as that of many parts of the Amazonian 
plain a house built, roof and wall, merely 
of palm-thatch affords perfectly sufficient 
shelter and no small degree of comfort. 
Such a house may be built with very little 
labour and very little expense. The palm- 
thatch may be put on roof and walls not, 
as the author says, ‘‘in a week or two,” 
but in a day ortwo. Labour and money 
saved in this way by immigrants who do 
not insist upon having everything in the 
new country exactly as they had it in the 
old, if expended on the cultivation of their 
land, may give success to efforts which would 
otherwise have ended in failure. 

In connexion with commerce in Brasil, 
Mr. Smith mentions a fact which is curious 
and instructive from more than one point 
of view. It is odd to find an American 
arguing in favour of sizing. 

‘*T have heard the complaint, over and over 
again, ‘American articles are too good for the 
Brazilian market.’ An Amazonian trader, for 
example, buys English prints, because he can 
get them for seven cents per yard; it matters 
little to him that the goods are half starch ; 
they are glossy, and pretty to look at, and he 
can sell them to advantage to his Indian and 
mulatto customers. Why should he pay nine 
cents for American prints, though he knows that 
they are far stronger and better! But there are 
grades of American prints that can be delivered 
in Pard for seven cents per yard, or even six 
cents, all duties paid. Fill them with starch, 
smooth them out, and they would sell as well 
as the English ones, so that the patterns were 
well chosen. They would pass for what they 
are—inferior grades; and if Brazil demands 
these inferior grades, there is no reason why we 
should insist on selling her higher ones. Only 
let us have no false pretences.” 

We have left ourselves no space to speak 
of the notes on natural history included in 
this book, and, indeed, they are not many. 
Mr. Smith’s collections are in the hands of 
various competent authorities, and it is to 
be presumed that the scientific results of 
his investigations will in due time be pub- 
lished. A few very striking notes on 
mimicry in the animal world are, however, 
included in the present book. 

The author gives some curious specimens 
of the folk-lore of the Amazonian Indians, 
and he intimates his intention of collecting 
and comparing other similar matter from a 
much wider tract. 

Finally, we have a word to say of the 
illustrations of the book. These are 
numerous, and have been produced from 
drawings by one of the author’s companions, 
Mr. Wells Champneys, have been borrowed 
from other books, or have been worked up 
from photographs. Some are excellent, as, 
for instance, the group of palms (Astrocar- 
yum) on p. 117, and the group of river-side 
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vegetation on p. 177; some are worthless, 
as, for instance, that on p. 123, and all 
the zoological drawings ; and some—notably 
that on p. 130, a number of groups of 
negroes and children on the sands at 
Santarem—are more suitable for the pages 
ef a magazine or scrap-book than for those 
ef a volume which is to take permanent 
place in literature. The book, in fact, is 
over-illustrated. 











Lectures on German Thought. By Karl Hille- 


brand. (Longmans & Co.) 


A year ago Prof. Hillebrand delivered at 
the Royal Institution a course of six lectures 
en the history and prominent features of 
German thought, of which this volume is 
an enlarged and revised version. Dr. 
Hillebrand is peculiarly fitted for the task 
he has undertaken. He has lived out of 
Germany, he is free from exaggerated 
patriotism, and yet he loves his native land, 
and would have her understood rightly by 
foreign nations. Nor is he blind to the 
fact that just now she presents anything but 
a prepossessing aspect, and, without seeking 
actually to justify all her apparent back- 
slidings, he endeavours to make a foreign 
audience understand how these have been 
possible. A work like this is calculated to 
help nations to a better knowledge of one 
another, instead of fostering ignorant pre- 
judices as M. Tissot does. 

It is Dr. Hillebrand’s endeavour to define 
the especial contribution of Germany to the 
common capital of European thought. He 
therefore treats not of the history of the 
literature, the State, or philosophy, but of 
the history of the general thought (Weltan- 
schauung) of the German nation. His first 
lecture sketches the part played by the five 
great nations in the work of modern culture 
from the time that Latin gave way to the 
national languages. The division of Europe 
dates from that time—division, but not 
disunion ; this is a distinction he carefully 
draws, for he holds that the work done by 
modern Europe is truly one work, although 
the workmen have several times relieved 
one another. Italy and Spain were first in 
the field, then followed England, and after 
her France. Germany, though the cradle 
of the Reformation, was the last to reap 
benefit from that revolution, for she became 
involved ina barbarous war. When she did 
at length revolt against the intellectual supre- 
macy of France, she at once introduced the 
feature which Dr. Hillebrand regards as her 
essential contribution to European thought 
—the idea of organism. 

** This,” he says, ‘‘was the idea which has 

been elaborated in Germany, and it is the his- 
tory of this elaboration which has still to be 
written, and of which I venture to offer some- 
thing like a general programme.” 
He admits that this period can now be 
eriticized, since it is a finished epoch. The 
Germany of to-day has put forth no new 
and fruitful ideas, has created no new 
science. Her ideas have borne fruit a 
thousandfold, but they seem banished just 
now from their place of honour at the hearth 
from which they went forth. 

In his second lecture Dr. Hillebrand in- 
sists on the importance of realizing that the 
intellectual conditions of Germany are ab- 
normal, owing to the interruption caused by 





the Thirty Years’ War, which destroyed the 
continuity of her development, and retarded 
her material and political prosperity for 
more than a hundred years. He shows, with 
much fine humour, how the two pivots on 
which the new life turned were the Prussian 
State and the Protestant religion :— 

‘‘Ever since Esau of Saxony had sold his 
birthright for the lentil pottage of the Polish 
crown, the task of reuniting Protestant Germany 
had fallen to Prussia, and she did not shrink 
from her glorious mission.” 


Meanwhile the new intellectual spirit 
which arose was individual, not national, 
awakening at last, though late, the national 
spirit, instead of being awakened by it, as 
was the case in all other countries. It is 
this which gives its peculiar and ineffaceable 
characteristic to German literature. Litera- 
ture gave character to the slowly forming 
society, instead of receiving it from a society 
already formed, and evolved a code of 
views which became the lay creed of every 
cultivated German. Three generations 
almost entirely completed the great work of 
German culture. The seed was sown by 
Klopstock, Winckelmann, Wieland, Mendels- 
sohn, and, above all, by Lessing; it sprang 
into full vigour under the hands of the four 
great geniuses whom Dr. Hillebrand counts 
as the real prophets of German culture. 
These are Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and Kant, 
and he successively gives a survey of Herder’s 
views on mankind and history, Goethe’s 
on mankind and nature, Schiller’s on man- 
kind and art, and Kant’s on mankind and 
morality. To Herder, too much overlooked 
of late, Dr. Hillebrand renders full justice, 
pointing out that, although he was not a 
great writer, poet, or discoverer, no one, 
Kant alone excepted, has contributed more 
to the stock of German thought or has 
exercised a greater and more lasting in- 
fluence over his age and nation. He sought 
to establish nature’s rights in things of the 
intellect, he showed that nothing is really 
isolated. Therein lies his originality. It 
was he who formulated the German idea, 
and thus became the forerunner of the 
German State. 

Dr. Hillebrand admits that the misfortune 
of Herder’s ideals, as well as of those of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Kant, is that they can- 
not be, and will never be, accessible except to 
a small circle, and that while all ideals are of 
an essentially aristocratic nature, the German 
ideals are so above all others, and hence 
arises a wide gap between the mass of 
the nation and the cultured minority that 
has been true to these ideals. Here the 
lecturer touches the weak point in German 
culture. It is exclusive, it is in the hands 
of a minority, it does not leaven the 
whole. Though education is so good, it is 
regarded as an evil in itself, not as a means 
towards culture. Hence the strange fact 
that Germany as a whole is less civilized 
than its neighbours, because the breach is so 
wide that all hope of junction is abandoned 
without effort. Literature as well as the 
nation has paid the penalty of this ex- 
clusiveness. It is this which gives it its 
self-conscious, unreal, abstract character. 
And since German nationality is also a 
literary idea, formulated by professors and 
schoolmasters, it too betrays its origin in 
the exaggerations and the pedantic cha- 
racter of its patriotism, which was not born 





naturally, but was the fruit of reflection and 
effort. 

In his last lecture Dr. Hillebrand gives a 
brief account of the Romantic School and 
the different currents of thought which 
agitated Germany during the years that 
followed the palmy days of that school. He 
concludes with an epilogue treating of 
‘** Young Germany” and “ Little Germany,” 
and shows how these parties revolted against 
the exaggerations of the Romantic move- 
ment, reawakened rationalism, gave a posi- 
tive colouring to history and science, rejected 
philosophical ideas, and rebelled against 
the idealism of Goethe and Schiller, with its 
excessive regard for individualism and its 
alienation from publiclife. A State, national 
unity, were their watchwords ; for them they 
were willing to throw overboard all the 
great acquisitions of the past. They have 
unity now. £ pot? Dr. Hillebrand, how- 
ever, wisely breaks off his narrative with 
the year 1850, but he cannot wholly ignore 
the present. He contends that, although 
Kant and Goethe’s views are the treasure 
of a few, they have none the less pervaded 
all the great scientific and literary work 
done up to the middle of this century. They 
have 
‘€ presided over the birth of the new State; and 
the day will certainly come when public opinion 
in Germany will turn away from the tendency 
of her present literature, science, and politics— 
a somewhat narrow patriotism, and rather 
shallow materialism, and a thoroughly false 
parliamentary régime—and come back to the 
spirit of the generations to whom, after all, she 
owes her intellectual, though not, perhaps, her 
political and material, civilization...... Germany, 
which now seems chiefly occupied with the 
selfish, though necessary, task of strengthening 
her house against the storms which might 
threaten it, and of rendering it more habitable 
than it has been before, will, I for one am con- 
fident, resume with undivided heart her share 
in that common work of Europe which, under 
whatever national form it may be produced, is 
the civilization of mankind.” 

It is only when all this is achieved that 
Dr. Hillebrand holds that the nation can 
again allow herself the luxury of such 
liberal ideas and feelings as those which 
animated the great founders of German 
culture. All true friends of Germany must 
pray that this time may come speedily, before 
the gentler graces of life and all individual 
character are crushed to death by a military 
despotism, or the battles of 1866 and 1870 
may prove almost as disastrous to higher 
civilization as the Thirty Years’ War. 

Dr. Hillebrand writes with all the grace 
of style, the elegance and brevity which he 
has learned not from his countrymen, but 
from his French hosts. His English is 
terse and fluent, and it is only rarely that 
a foreign idiom betrays the foreign hand. 
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Le Dieu Octave. Par Robert Halt. (Paris, 


Dentu.) 


Tr has been already stated in these columns 
that the name “ E. D. Gerard” is the nom 
de plume of two ladies who have an here- 
ditary connexion with literature. A careful 
perusal of their book makes it possible to 
confirm the favourable opinion which had 
been formed of the work as it came out in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. It is a novel of con- 
siderable merit. The authors write well, 
with ease, that isto say, and natural fluency, 
if not with accuracy; they describe scenery 
well, and show a good deal of power of 
delineating character. They have succeeded 
in keeping the persons of the story distinct 
and consistent, and in giving to it a certain 
unity of interest under rather difficult cir- 
cumstances, the scene being first laid in 
Vienna, and being afterwards transferred to 
Mexico, Germany, and Poland. There is 
no English character among the dramatis 
persone. One word of explanation as to the 
title. The word ‘‘ reata”’ is, it appears, the 
Mexican name of a heavy kind of lasso; but 
the ordinary, and perhaps obtuse, reader 
fails to see that the explanation throws any 
light upon the use of the name, or that it 
is meant to have any peculiar significance. 
Now for some objections to the book. In 
the first place, it is undoubtedly too long. 
It is overloaded with digressions and ex- 
planations, which are apt to be too didactic. 
For instance, there is a passage in justifica- 
tion of a chapter about dress which is its 
own condemnation; and the position of the 
German aristocracy and a party at a country 
house in Poland are described in a very in- 
structive manner, but one which irritates the 
reader by assuming, and insisting upon, his 
ignorance. The authors are not strong 
enough in humour to justify the introduction 
of many pages of matter meant to be merely 
humorous, and having no bearing on the 
story, as when they describe the mistakes of 
the faithful but stupid servant of an Austrian 
officer, and only leave the impression on 
the reader’s mind that his stupidity is 
amply made out. There is some fault to be 
found with the heroine, who is certainly for 
the most part very vivacious, and at times 
fascinating. That she is supremely beau- 
tiful is mere matter of course, but that counts 
for very little. Unfortunately she talks a 
good deal of gushing nonsense about flowers, 
to which she attributes character such as 
there is in human beings. A cactus has 
‘a silly, vacant expression..... while its 
twin-sister here is as intelligent as possible.” 
A large white daisy is ‘‘ in excellent spirits,” 
and a poor purple campanula has “ a melan- 
choly expression’’; and in sentimental botany 
flowers are divided into classes according to 
their emotions. This sort of sentiment has 
a strong appearance of unreality. The 
authors, too, show a tendency to a sort of 
exaggeration which is a common fault of 
common novelists. The heroine helped her- 
self at a moment of great excitement “for 
a second time to pudding, and ate every 
morsel on her plate, although it tasted to 
her like dry sticks, and she thought that 
each mouthful was going to choke her.” 
Such a tendency, unless carefully checked, 
leads to a very bad style of writing. 

Mrs. Molesworth offers us, through the 
motto on her title-page, ‘a little idle tale 





for summer days.” ‘Miss Bouverie’ may 
be an idle tale, but if it is a little one we 
have somewhat misread these three fairly 
thick volumes. It might not inaptly be 
described as a big tale of a little matter, the 
size of the story varying inversely with the 
size of its subject. The gist of the plot 
appears to be that the owner of a fortune 
spends his time in vainly entreating other 
people to relieve him of it; but as these 
others have money enough of their own, 
any little piquancy which might have ex- 
isted in these very unusual circumstances is 
successfully removed. Coincidently there 
is a love story or two, and the placid affec- 
tions of the principal hero and heroine are 
artificially disturbed in their course by a 
most improbable misunderstanding. This 
almost exhausts the scheme of the story; 
and it is a question whether any tale could 
avoid the charge of bigness when contrasted 
with so slight a foundation. Mrs. Moles- 
worth writes with a facility which is well- 
nigh fatal, but she so far recovers herself 
in the third volume of ‘ Miss Bouverie’ as 
to introduce into it six times more action 
and incident than are contained in the other 
two It may, however, be safely said that 
this is a pure and a pretty story, which a 
child might read with equable satisfaction 
and delight. 

‘David Armstrong’ might be taken for 
the work of a young beginner, perhaps for 
a simple transcription on paper of a raw 
girl’s ideals, if it were not for sundry pas- 
sages of strong writing which indicate a 
more than juvenile spirit. The story travels 
over well-worn and familiar ground. A fac- 
tory, a strike, a clever working man with 
all the instincts of refined life and with an 
inventive genius, deferred hopes and grind- 
ing poverty, love hallowed and illegitimate, 
are amongst the materials of David Arm- 
strong’s biographer. The result is that, 
though his narrative is decidedly interest- 
ing, it is at the same time thoroughly 
commonplace. The tone being studiously 
moral, and the mode of writing as simple 
and unaffected as any one could desire, there 
is little in the book which could be con- 
sidered as objectionable by the most fasti- 
dious reader, unless it be the plain objur- 
gatory style affected by the hero and his 
brother artisans. At times, indeed, the 
author inclines to be too goody-goody for 
the general taste, though there is point 
as well as unction in the description of 
Hannah’s love for David, which was espe- 
cially tender because she could pray for him 
comfortably. The story is not without its 
glaring improbabilities. An artisan in- 
ventor, high-minded, with plenty of ambi- 
tion, would scarcely be found occupying 
the position of stage carpenter at a small 
provincial theatre. 

The vigour with which the Cynic attacks 
abuses is a good deal impaired by his extra- 
ordinarily slipshod style of writing. The 
reform of his own grammar should precede 
any further efforts in the cause of others. 
A good many hard truths are told in 
the book, though most of the Cynic’s 
energy is directed against clerical plural- 
ities, the old Company’s navy, and other 
things which have ceased to exist. The 
autobiographical part is not unamusing, 
though the entire absorption of his early 
life in theatrical matters assorts oddly 





with an old age of polemics in a lunatic 
asylum. 

Mr. Grant is a prolific author of military 
romances, and if as literary productions they 
possess little value, they are considered plea- 
sant reading by schoolboys and subalterns, 
who, after all, constitute a large class. Al- 
though his novels are not distinguished by 
the rollicking humour of Lever’s romances, 
they must be regarded rather as caricatures 
than pictures of military life. His officers 
and soldiers are stilted characters and their 
conversation is stagey. On the other hand, 
Mr. Grant is realistic in certain details, and his 
writings are incidentally enriched by scraps, 
more or less accurate, of military archeology. 
As long, therefore, as he keeps to the 
barrack-yard or the camp, he is to a cer- 
tain extent attractive, notwithstanding his 
rather bold outrages on the probabilities. 
His attempted descriptions of life, especially 
high life, are tedious, and occasionally 
vulgar. Indeed, it is evident that he writes 
of that with which he is not familiar. 
‘The Duke of Albany’s Own Highlanders’ 
is characterized by the same merits and 
disfigured by the same blemishes as its pre- 
decessors. As the scene, however, is partly 
laid in the Kurum Valley, and we are told 
something of the exploits of a distinguished 
regiment whose deeds have been recently 
rendered familiar through a host of war 
correspondents, the book will probably find 
readers. 

The clever author of ‘Madame Frainex,’ 
M. Vieu, who, for no reason that his friends 
can divine, writes under the name of 
“‘ Robert Halt,” has excelled himself in 
‘Le Dieu Octave,’ which is full of fresh and 
living types of character. The story is an 
old one, and relates how an irritable and 
conceited literary impostor crushes the life 
out of a noble woman, who, unfortunately 
for herself, has become his wife; but an old 
story has never been better told. The latter 
part of the volume contains a good many 
rather wearisome gibes at M. Zola and his 
school. 








LAW BOOKS. 

The Law of Money Securities. In Three Books. 
By C. Cavanagh, B.A., LL.B. (Stevens & 
Sons. ) 

Tue law of money securities is a wide subject, 

embracing as it does a consideration of the 

nature of every security, from an I1OU to a 

mortgage of freehold land. The work before 

us covers the whole field, and deals succinctly 
and clearly with every form of security. The 
first book treats of ‘‘ Personal Securities, or 

Securities on Credit,” comprising, among other 

things, IO Us, promissory notes, bills of ex- 

change, cheques, bank notes, bank post bills, 
letters of credit and circular notes, Post Office 
orders, Exchequer bills and bonds and Treasur 
bills, and guarantees. Book II. deals wit 
securities on property, and comprises mortgages 
of real and leasehold property, and of ships and 
stocks and shares in companies, bills of sale, pawns 
at common law and under the pawnbrokers’ and 
factors’ Acts, debentures, Lloyd’s bonds and 
liens. Book III. treats of collateral securities 
interest, stamps, remedies on securities, an 
the money market and the Stock Exchange. 

An appendix contains the Crossed Cheques Act, 

1876, and some other recent Acts of Parliament 

affecting certain classes of money securities. A 

very elaborate index, occupying nearly a sixth 

part of the volume, completes the work. The 
book is intended for a wide class, or rather for 
many classes, of readers. ‘‘To the student,” 
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says the author, ‘‘ who seeks a clear statement 
of principles, to the legal practitioner who 
requires a handbook incorporating all the recent 
relevant cases and statutes, to the mercantile 
man who desires a guide through intricacies of 
every-day occurrence, to the borrowing and 
lending public at large, this exhaustive treatise 
is submitted as a concise exposition of the 
existing state of the law in a province which has 
of late years undergone vast changes, and on 
subjects the importance of which cannot be 
overrated.” The work is well and accurately 
written, and will, we think, be found of use by 
the general public as well as by the legal prac- 
titioner, though by the latter in a less degree 
than by the former, as some of the subjects 
handled are hardly treated of with sufficient 
detail for the purposes of the practising lawyer. 


The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, with 
Analysis and Practical Notes, and the in- 
corporated Swmmary Jurisdiction Act, 1848, 
By Edward W. Cox. (Law Times Office.) 

Tuts work has, we are informed, been prepared 

for the guidance of magistrates in the discharge 

of the new duties which the above Act has im- 

posed upon them. The book consists first of 

an analysis of the contents of the Act, and 
secondly of the Act itself, accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes. Several other Acts in pari 
materia, including the Summary Jurisdiction 

Act, 1848, are also comprised in the work. The 

index, which, as the writer observes, is perhaps 

the most important part of a practical law book, 
has in this case been got up with particular 
care. 


The Public Health Act, 1875 ; the Rivers’ Pollu- 
tion Prevention Act, 1876 ; the Public Health 
Sees Act, 1878; and the Public Health 

Interments) Act, 1879. By Frederic Stratton. 
(Knight & Co.) 

Tuis work is simply an edition, in a convenient 

form, of the above Acts of Parliament, without 

— or comment, but with the addition of an 

index. 


A Concise View cf the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, with Rules, Notes, and Index. By 
Horatio Brevitt. (Grattan Marshall & Co.) 

TuE object of this little work is to call the atten- 
tion of magistrates to the changes which have 
been made in their summary jurisdiction by the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879. The plan of 
the work is described by the author as follows : 
‘The contents of the Act have been arranged 
under eight distinct headings. Under each 
heading appear either the sections of the Act 
relating thereto, or the effect of such sections 
according to the author’s interpretation. Ex- 
planatory notes have also been added where 
needed.” The view is, indeed, a ‘‘ concise ” 
one, too much so to be of use to the magistrate 
or the practical lawyer. It will, however, pro- 
bably be found of use to the general public. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Grorce Smitu, of Coalville, has made 
himself a name as the friend of those neglected 
classes, the gipsies and canal-boat people, who 
live on the outskirts of English civilized society. 
Every one must sympathize with him in his 
endeavours to improve the condition of these 

iahs, and education and Christianity, which 

e has tried to introduce amongst them, are gifts 
with which it is hard to find fault, and which 
no one will be disposed to grudge them. Sill, 
after a perusal of Mr. Smith’s work, Gipsy Life 
(Haughton & Co.), it would seem a little doubtful 
whether his philanthropy is always quite dis- 
creet. He paints, it is true, in vivid colours a 
great deal of that destitution and immorality 
which are too prevalent in the lowest strata of 
society, but which are unfortunately to a great 
extent necessary concomitants; but he does 
not give sufficient prominence to the redeeming 
features of gipsy life, the free and wholesome 





outdoor existence which gipsies lead for the 
greater part of the year. He is also very angry 
with them for their lawlessness and want of 
education; but, after all, it is not certain 
that to turn these nomads into renters of 
model lodgings and frequenters of board 
schools, and clothe them, as it were, in the 
uniform of respectability, would be an unmixed 
blessing. Mr. Smith’s descriptions of gipsy life 
as he found it are graphic enough, but the gipsy 
when visited by a gentleman bent on his im- 
provement and conversion seldom shows the 
true, never the best, side of his character. As 
for the literary portions of the work, the less 
said about them the better. A great part of 
the volume is made up of extracts from, or 
abstracts of, other persons’ accounts of the his- 
tory and ethnology of the gipsy race, put together 
in a somewhat loose fashion, and the volume is 
illustrated with some very bad impressions of 
very good woodcuts which have appeared in 
several illustrated newspapers. Every one will 
wish Mr. Smith success in his endeavours to 
improve gipsy life, but discretion may be recom- 
mended in the selection of the improvements 
themselves as well as in the mode of carrying 
them out. 


Mr. Patzy has finished, for the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Classica,” the edition of Sophocles begun 
by Mr. Blaydes. Were Sophocles a little 
studied classic or Mr. Paley a little known 
editor of Greek plays, the present volume 
would doubtless call for a more detailed 
notice from us; but, as it is, nothing short 
of a brochure, like Prof. Kennedy’s ‘Studia 
Sophoclea,’ would suffice to lay the ghosts of 
ancient controversy which Mr. Paley conjures 
up anew. It is enough for us here to say that 
Mr. Paley is at the opposite pole of criticism to 
Mr. Blaydes. He poses, in fact, as a conserva- 
tive editor, and is inclined to agree with Her- 
mann ‘‘multo minus corruptos ad nos pervenisse 
veteres scriptores, quam a criticis esse corruptos.” 
Asterisks and obeli, though they occur in his 
pages, are comparatively infrequent, whereas his 
predecessor avowedly ran amuck at the MSS. 
with cold and calculated frenzy. The notes to 
vol. ii., which comprises the ‘ Philoctetes,’ 
‘Electra,’ ‘ Trachinize,’ and ‘ Ajax,’ are such as 
might have been expected from their veteran 
author, not, indeed, so interesting as Prof. 
Jebb’s, not so long-winded as Prof. Campbell’s, 
but solid and scholarly. They are not, however, 
adapted for beginners, and a reader who has not 
his Goodwin at his fingers’ ends will find them 
very inadequate to his needs. It will interest 
many to learn that Mr. Paley rather prides him- 
self on the elegance of his occasional trans- 
lations. His publishers are Messrs. Whittaker 
& Co. 


From Messrs. Ward & Lock we have received 
a Guide to the House of Commons, :acluding, 
among other matters, the complete returns of 
the recent General Election, with biographical 
notices of all the members chosen, a brief ex- 
planation of the rules of the House, and a sum- 
mary of the laws relating to the franchises and 
parliamentary elections. The survey of six 
years of Conservative government with which 
the work opens is succinct and clear, though not 
written with the complete impartiality of a 
Hallam; in the -biographical notices of the 
members, however, we have observed some in- 
accuracies. Lord Randolph Churchill, for ex- 
ample, is not rightly described as a Liberal, nor 
does Mr. Fawcett any longer reside at 42, Bess- 
borough Gardens ; he removed to the south side 
of the Thames several years ago. Correspondents 
who may chance to write to Sir William Har- 
court should be careful not to address their 
letters to 14, Stratford Place. It is true that 
they will find that residence assigned to the 
Home Secretary in this ‘Guide to the House of 
Commons’; but, whatever its other merits may 
be, in the matter of addresses the book is nota 
trustworthy guide. 





A Memoir of the Rev. H. Venn is published by 
Messrs. Longmans. How far the book can be 
called a memoir is somewhat doubtful ; for five- 
sixths of it are devoted to ‘‘the founders,” the 
‘‘ecclesiastical relations,” the ‘‘ independent 
action” of the Church Missionary Society, and 
various other matters relating to the doings of 
that body. Probably there are some people who 
may be interested in all this; it seems, however, 
to be rather a dreary subject. The materials are 
by no means new; old reports and old docn- 
ments, ‘‘ instructions” and correspondence with 
officials, supply most of them. Mr. Venn him- 
self, who serves as a peg to hang all this upon, 
appears to have been a sincerely religious man, 
one of the very straitest of his sect—the 
‘Clapham sect,” as it was called in the days of 
his father, who was rector of Clapham. Readers 
of this memoir must not expect much amuse- 
ment from it; it is eminently a book for Sunday 
reading. The things which leave any memory 
behind them are but three: one, that we need 
not regard the cold favour which the ‘‘Clap- 
ham sect” met with from other people as real 
persecution; another, a very dubious story 
about the then Bishop of London not liking his 
carriage to be seen stopping at the rector’s gate; 
and the third, that ‘‘ Romish missions” to the 
heathen supply ‘‘from their juxtaposition inci- 
dental benefit to Protestant missions,” by show- 
ing neophytes the kind of Christianity which 
is to be avoided. 

AxrcuBisHop TRENCH has published through 
Messrs. Macmillan a second and improved 
edition of his delightful little Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Calderon, which was originally 
published in 1856, and has been by no means 
superseded by Miss Hasell’s painstaking volume. 
The archbishop has added much new matter, 
but he has omitted to correct the mistake, which 
he made in his first edition, of saying that the 
first collection of Calderon’s dramas, edited by 
the poet’s brother and published in 1635, con- 
tains nine dramas. As Mr. MacCarthy has 
pointed out, it contains twelve. 

WE have received from Messrs. Rivingtons 
The Annual Register for 1879. The Annual 
Register has been vastly improved by a new 
editor. The articles upon the parliamentary 
history of England, and upon the history of 
France, Italy, Denmark, and several other 
countries, are nearly perfect. Austro-Hungary 
is not treated so fully as its importance de 
serves, but this is an error which can easily be 
corrected in future years. The chief fault we 
have to find is that the Chronicle and the Eng- 
lish parliamentary articles overlap one another 
in such a way that it is in some cases accident 
only which has determined in which calendar 
an event should be recorded. As a whole, how- 
ever, this is an excellent volume, and if the 
editor continues to bestow such labour and care 
on it, the Annual Register will take quite a dif- 
ferent position from that which it has held of 
late years. 


We have received an anonymous French 
translation, revised by the Abbé V. Carletti, 
of the interesting polemical book Idh-Har-u- 
Hagqq (‘ Manifestation of the Truth’), written in 
Arabic by Rahmah-Ullah, Efendi of Delhi, as 
an answer to the ‘ Mizan-ul-Haqq’ (‘ Balance of 
the Truth’), by the late missionary Dr. C. G. 
Pfander. The reviser has prefixed an extensive 

reface, and he has added an appendix with ex- 

planatory notes to the second volume. It is 
stated at the end of the preface that an English 
translation will soon appear. We may mention 
also the first volume of Prof. Michele Amari’s 
Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula, containing the Italian 
translation with notes of Arabic documents on 
Sicily ; the texts were published by the author 
in 1857. 

Messrs. Moxon, Saunpers & Co. send us 
a third edition of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s Pilgrim 
Memories. In a new preface Mr. Glennie for- 
mulates his griefs against Mr. Huth. 
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Tue Clarendon Press sends a Concordance to 
the Odyssey and Hymns of Homer. The work 
does great credit to the author, Dr. Dunbar, who 
has compiled it during the scanty intervals of 
leisure that a country doctor can command. A 
concordance of parallel passages in the Iliad, 
Odyssey, and Hymns is appended. We regret 
to hear that the author of this useful book has 
injured his eyesight by his self-sacrificing labours. 

Tue Annual Report of the Trustees of Shak- 
speare’s Birthplace at Stratford-upon-Avon has 
just been issued. It shows a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of visitors, but otherwise 
presents no features of public interest. 

We have on our table Joan of Arc, “‘ The 
Maid,” by J. Tuckey (Marcus Ward),— William 
Ewart Gladstone, and What he has Done, b 
S. Bennett (Stewart),—George Smith of Coal. 
ville (Haughton & Co.),—History of the Zulu 

‘ar, by A. Wilmot (Richardson),—Jack and 
the Beanstalk, by H. Attwell (Hachette),— 
Marlowe's Edward the Second, edited by 
O. W. Tancock (Clarendon Press), — How 
to Teach and Learn Modern Languages Suc- 
cessfully, by F. Lichtenberger (Newman & 
Co.),—Ethnology, by J. T. Painter, jun. (Bail- 
lisre),— Degeneration, by Prof. E. Ray Lankester 
(Maemillan),—The Care of the Insane and their 
Legal Control, by J. C. Bucknill (Macmillan),— 
Stock-Keeping and Cattle-Rearing, by A. Roland 
(Chapman & Hall),—Root- Growing and the 
Cultwation of Hops, by A. Roland (Chapman 
& Hall),—The London Market Gardens, by C. W. 
Shaw (37, Southampton Street, W.C.),—The 
Practical Rabbit Keeper, by Cuniculus (Cassell), 
—Campaigning Papers, being Part I. of a Political 
Handbook for the People (Infield),—Speeches 
of the Leading Liberals on Current Politics (In- 
field),—May’s Press Manual (May),—Fifteen 
Months in the Moon, by G. H. Ryan (Goode 
Brothers),—Mr. Manby’s Midnight Visitors, by 
W. C. Preston (Manchester, Tubbs & Brook), 
—Letters from America, by the Rev. John F. 
Potts (Speirs),—The Children of the Street, by 
M. H. Hart (Sonnenschein),— Poems, by J. W. 
Williams (Stock),—The Tale of Three Tinkers, 
by Eugenio (Remington),—‘‘ Home They brought 
her Warrior Dead,” by J. Home (Newman), 
—Rest Awhile, by C. J. Vaughan (Mac- 
millan),—The Faith, by the Rev. M. M‘Neal 
(Washbourne),—The New Testament Commen- 
tary, Part I., edited by Bishop Ellicott (Cassell), 
—Daniel Defoe, by W. Minto, translated by L. 
Katscher (Leipzig, E. Hoppe),—Oliver Gold- 
smith, by W. Black, translated by L. Katscher 
(Leipzig, E. Hoppe),— William M. Thackeray, 
by A. Trollope, translated by L. Katscher 
(Leipzig, E. Hoppe),—and La Philosophie Scien- 
tifique, by H. Girard (Triibner). Among New 
Editions we have Anthologia Latina: Passages 
from the Latin Poets, edited by the Rev. F. 
St. J. Thackeray (Bell),— After Death, by H. M. 
Luckock (Rivingtons),—The Spirit and the Muse, 
by Sir P. Perring, Bart. (Longmans),— Our 
National Domain, by E. Atkinson (Lockwood), 
—A System of Figure Skating, by H. E. Vander- 
vell and T. M. Witham (Cox),—and Unclaimed 
Money, by E. Preston (Allen). Also the follow- 
ing pamphlets: Who took Shem’s Common? by 
H. E. C. (Civil Service Printing and Publishing 
Company),—Ben changes the Motto, by E. Jenkins 
{Vizetelly & Co.),—and The Persecution of Pro- 
testants by St. Francois de Sales, by W. Nevins 
(Civil Service Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Gould’s (Rev. 8. Baring) The Preacher’s Pocket, a Packet 
of Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Practical Reflections on every Verse of the Holy Gospels, by 
a Clergyman, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Wace’s (H.) Foundations of Faith considered in Eight 
Sermons (Bampton Lectures, 1879), 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Ww, 
Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. 4, 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Chronicles and Memorials: Bracton de Legibus Anglia, vol. 3, 
by Sir T. Twiss, 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Jenckens’s (H. D.) Compendium of the Laws on Bills of 
Exchange, Promissory Notes, Cheques, &c., 8vo. 5/ cl. 





Fine Art. 
Weekes's (H.) Lectures on Art delivered at the Royal Aca- 
demy, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Gwynnedd, a Tragedy, and other Poems, by the Author of 
‘ Margaret’s Engagement,’ 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Wray’s (Rev. 8.) The wna hy a Poem, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Wreath of Songs by the Cambridge Lotos Club, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Philosophy. 

Jordan's (Rev. T.) The Stoic Moralists and the Christian, 3/6 
Geography and Travel, 
Falk’s (H. E.) A Winter Tour through India, Burmah, and 
the Straits, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Seguin's (L. G.) Country of the Passion Play, the Highlands 
and Highlanders of Bavaria, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 


Philology. 
Jackson’s (G. F.) Shropshire Word Book, Part 2, 8vo. 10/swd. 
Science. 

Bastian’s (H. C.) The Brain as an Organ of Mind, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Gower’s (W. R.) Diagnosis of Diseases of the Spinal Cord, an 
Address, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Harris (V.) and Power’s (D’Arcy) Manual for the Physio- 
logical Laboratory, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

MacCormac’s (W.) Antiseptic Surgery, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Wilson’s (F. J. F.) Typographic Printing Machines and 
Machine Printing, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


General Literature. 

Allies’s (T. W.) A Life’s Decision, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Delavoye’s (Capt.) The Scout’s Guide and Field Book, 2/6 

Herbert’s Parliamentary Handbook, General Elections, 1874, 
1880, 8vo. 2/6 cl. Ip. 

Linton’s (E. L.) With a Silken Thread, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Lloyd (F.) and Tebbitt’s (C.) Extension of Empire Weak- 
ness? Deficits? Ruin? 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Mahaffy’s (Rev. J. P.) History of Classical Greek Literature, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 7/6 each, cl. 

Story of a Demoiselle, by Author of ‘A French Heiress,’ 
12mo. 2/ bds. (Bluebell Series.) 

Worboise’s (E. J.) Joan Carisbrooke, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

World of Cant (The), 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Yardley’s (E.) Supernatural in Romantic Fiction, 5/ cl. 








NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
May 18, 1880. 

Heng, as at Oxford, the Greek question con- 
tinues to engage the attention of the residents. 
The University Reporter of April 9th contained 
the Report of a Syndicate appointed a year ago 
‘*to consider the memorial on the subject of the 
obligation of passing an examination in Greek,” 
together with selections from the evidence which 
has been obtained from schoolmasters and others, 
and on April 30th the Report was ‘‘discussed in 
the Arts School.” It has not yet, however, been 
submitted to the Senate, i.e., the Masters of Arts 
and the Doctors of the several faculties, whether 
resident or non-resident, to be voted upon, and 
accepted or rejected. The Syndicate recommend 
(1) that the existing obligation to satisfy the 
examiners for the Previous Examination in two 
classical languages be relaxed (a proper substi- 
tute being provided for the language omitted) 
in the case of candidates for Honours who may 
desire it; and (2) that, in the case of those candi- 
dates for Honours who do not take up both the 
classical languages, French and German be 
accepted in place of one of them. Next they 
define the character of the papers to be given in 
French and German, and in the selected gospel. 
Finally, with a view to the discrimination of 
Honour men and Pass men, they propose to 
institute examinations in (1) mathematics, (2) 
Greek, (3) Latin, (4) French, (5) German, and (6) 
the elements of physic, in one of which alternative 
subjects the candidate is to prove himself an 
Honour man before he can claim the privilege 
proposed in the former part of the Report to be 
granted to Honour men only. Your Oxford 
correspondent has already noted that the 
Syndicate’s Report makes no mention of the 
proposal to establish a new degree by which to 
distinguish graduates ignorant of Greek from 
those who know enough of the language to 
obtain the Bachelor’s degree in the ordinary 
course. It may be added that at the discussion 
in the Arts School none of the speakers advocated 
or even alluded to this proposal. It will be 
further observed that the Syndicate make pro- 
vision for the case of a candidate who wishes to 
take up Greek and to substitute French and 
German for Latin. 

It is at present impossible to say whether the 
Report will pass the Senate. The discussion 
showed, however, that a considerable number of 
residents, while they approved the proposal to 





relax the existing obligation, were dissatisfied 
with the details of the scheme. In particular it 
was urged that French or German (or German 
alone), not French and German, should be the 
substitute for the language omitted ; that the 
relaxation should be granted in the case of Pass 
men as well as in that of Honour men ; that the 
proposed examination for ‘‘ the discrimination 
of Honour men and Pass men” was a cumbrous 
addition to the system; and, above all, that, 
before attempting to settle the conditions of the 
relaxation, it was necessary to review the whole 
of the curriculum. If the vote on the present 
Report should show that these opinions are 
entertained by a majority of the Senate, it may 
be presumed that another Syndicate will be 
appointed to consider the whole system of Pass 
examinations, the so-called Additional examina- 
tion of candidates for Honours included. Such 
a Syndicate would have a better chance of arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion than the present Syn- 
dicate, which was appointed for a special purpose, 
and now finds itself hampered by the necessit 
of leaving untouched one or two questions whic 
have become prominent during the last few 
months, In fact, the time has apparently 
arrived for consolidating the reforms which have 
been effected piecemeal during a long series of 
years, and for removing at least one survival of 
an obsolete state of things. 

The Commissioners have not of late made 
great progress with the more difficult part of 
their task, i.e., reforms affecting the University. 
They have, however, invited the several colleges 
to express their opinions about the comparative 
merits of (1) their original scheme for the attach- 
ment of fellowships to professorships, and (2) a 
new scheme intended to encourage the election 
of professors to fellowships without making it 
compulsory. It would carry me too far if I 
were to try to explain and to criticize the details 
of the alternative suggestions. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to say that the original statute would secure 
to each college at least one professor-fellow, but 
that it would sometimes deter the right man, if 
already a fellow of a college, from standing for 
a vacant professorship ; while the new scheme 
would not thus limit the field of candidates for 
a vacant professorship, but would not secure the 
distribution of the professors among the colleges. 
I have not heard which proposal has found the 
more favour with the governing bodies. At the 
beginning of the present term the Commissioners 
held a series of sittings at Cambridge, and made 
some progress towards the settlement of the 
statutes of the colleges, those matters which 
affected the University being, however, neces- 
sarily reserved for future consideration. It is 
not known when the Commissioners will resume 
their conferences with the representatives of the 
colleges. 

The Vice-Chancellor has published in the 
Reporter three communications ‘‘ with reference 
to the grant of academic degrees to women.” 
Two of them—the ‘‘ Newcastle Memorial,” for- 
warded by Mr. W. Steadman Aldis, and the 
‘* Girton Memorial,” forwarded by Mrs. Croom 
Robertson—ask the Senate to grant to properly 
qualified women the right of admission to the 
examinations for University degrees, and to the 
degrees conferred according to the results of 
such examinations. The third, signed by Prof. 
Adams on behalf of the Association for Pro- 
moting the Higher Education of Women in 
Cambridge, expresses the wish that ‘‘the con- 
nexion that has practically existed for some 
years between the University examinations and 
the academic instruction provided for women in 
Cambridge might be put on a more formal and 
stable footing.” The friends of the movement 
here (and there are many of them) are, I think, 
unanimous in the opinion that the last-named 
of these memorials estimates more correctly 
than the other two the possibilities of the situa- 
tion. Successful as the movement has been, it 
is hardly likely that the Senate, a notoriously 
cautious body, will at present make so great a 
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concession as is sought by the memorialists of 
Newcastle and of Girton. X. 








POETIC PUZZLES. 
Dr. Hake writes, regarding our review of his 
k :— 
“The critic quotes the following stanza in 
The Actress ’:— 


First love she disenchants, 
That liststo her unwarily and meets 
In her its loftier wants, 
As on the softened heart her witchery beats. 


And he remarks upon it: ‘Surely this riddle 
might baffle any modern Cidipus. How, if she 
(the actress) disenchants love, can it be said, 
without a contradiction in terms, that love meets 
in her ‘its loftier wants”?’ The answer to 
this question is contained in the text, where it 
is seen that she disenchants first-love, not love, 
just as Juliet did in Romeo, who had a previous 
love. 

“In another place the critic quotes two lines 
from ‘ The Spirit’s Kiss,’ 

The soul in its last ripple has a surge 
Felt o’er heaven’s inner side, 

with the remark, ‘The word ‘‘ inner ” here mars 
a nobly intended metaphor. An ebbing tide 
swells on a further shore, and a shore is a 
boundary which, therefore, can in no case be 
rightly described as ‘‘inner.”’ In reference to 
this objection I would venture to say that it 
would be strictly correct if among the great 
wave-systems of Nature the water-tides could 
be regarded as analogues of the soul. But in 
expressing the movements of the spirit we must 
look to the higher analogies afforded by luminous 
undulations, for of all imponderable forces 
surely light has the nearest resemblance to the 
soul. The great ocean of light is bounded by 
no physical shore ; it penetrates to the inner- 
most recesses of the mind; therefore, adhering 
to the highest analogy, it may be strictly said 
of the soul that, in its last ripple, it has a surge 


Felt o’er heaven’s inner side.” 


*,* As regards the stanza in ‘The Actress,’ it 
still appears to us that our construction of it was 
the obvious one. If we are told that a woman dis- 
enchants love, whether “first” or otherwise, no 
rival having been hinted at, surely the natural im- 

ression must be that the love disenchanted has 
en addressed to herself. And if by the light 
of Dr. Hake’s present notes (which ought to 
have been marginal) we accept the interpreta- 
tion he suggests, we are still in our old per- 
peony as to the lines which immediately follow. 
ow can it be reasonably said that love meets 
‘Sits loftier wants” in a woman who, for a heart- 
less triumph, has disenchanted it with regard to 
another? We suggested in our notice the inter- 
polation of words which might have made Dr. 
Hake’s intention apparent ; but we cannot be 
asked to approve of a style in which the reader 
has to supply words which really alter the sense 
of the author, and to arrive at his meaning by 
amending his defects. With reference to the 
lines in ‘ The Spirit’s Kiss,’ it may be observed 
that a metaphor which deals with the ebbing 
and flowing of a tide, a ‘‘last ripple ” and a con- 
sequent “surge” on another point, must be held 
to apply to ‘‘ water-tides,” with which the words 
are ordinarily associated. The question is not 
whether an image drawn from light would not 
have been more appropriate than an image 
drawn from water, but whether, while the usual 
sense of the words pointed to the latter, Dr. 
Hake should not have supplied some indication 
that he meant the former. Putting the case at 
the best for him, it would be like that in which 
at the junction of two roads the traveller is left 
without a signpost. This is the more to be re- 
gretted because when we once hit upon the road 
Dr. Hake intends for us, we are likely to journey 
through a picturesque and suggestive country. 








NOTES FROM LISBON. 
Tue three recent translators of the ‘ Lusiad,’ 
Messrs. Aubertin, Duff, and Capt. Burton, will all 





be present atthe Camoens festival. Many lectures 
by eminent scientific and literary men, all bearing 
upon the subject of Camoens and his writings, 
are promised. A few of these lectures have 
already been delivered, and have been well re- 
ceived. Hundreds of people will come over from 
Brazil for the sole purpose of witnessing the 
festivities. It is said that in the procession 
there will be personations, in complete armour, 
of Magrigo and the eleven knights who, at the 
invitation of the Duke of Lancaster, went to 
England to defend the honour of the twelve 
English ladies, as related in the famous episode 
of the ‘ Lusiad.’ 

It was some time ago mooted that it would be 
advisable to mark the anniversary by purchasing 
the house reputed to have been that of Camoens 
in the Calcada de Sant Anna. However, the 
price asked by the owner of the unpretending 
edifice—a mere two-storied cottage—is enor- 
mous, and evidently fixed to suit the occasion of 
the tercentenary. On this account, I believe, the 
commission have determined not to conclude 
the purchase. There are, of course, a number 
of literary men, as there always are under such 
circumstances, who profess entirely to disbelieve 
the tradition of the house ; but I have it on the 
excellent authority of the Viscount Juromenha 
and Senhor Minhava that the evidence is indis- 
putable, and that it was beyond doubt the 
humble abode of the poet. As regards the 
authenticity of the remains of Camoens, now 
preserved, with other bones, in a coffin of 
Brazil wood in the conventual church of 
Sant Anna, there are also unbelievers. In May, 
1855, a commission was appointed by Govern- 
ment to search the church of Sant Anna for the 
bones of the poet, and the result of their labours 
is well related in an able pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by the secretary of the commission, Senhor 
José Tavares de Macedo, a member of the 
Academy, and a very erudite and conscientious 
scholar. He relates how the roof of the church 
fell in during the great earthquake ; the slab over 
the poet’s grave was broken and lost, but in- 
dubitably his bones with others remained under 
the lower choir, and these were found and placed 
by the commission in a coffin of Brazil wood ; all 
the most learned Camonians firmly believe this 
to be authentic. There was unpardonable neglect 
on the part of the nuns of Sant Anna in allow- 
ing the grave of the poet to remain unmarked 
after the earthquake, and in newly flooring the 
choir without putting up a slab or monumental 
brass. The Academy now propose to translate 
to the church of the Jeronimites the remains 
of Camoens and Vasco da Gama with all the 
pomp befitting so solemn an occasion. The 
stately church and the adjacent monastery of 
the Jeronimites were built by King Emmanuel 
in thanksgiving for the great discoveries. The 
site chosen was in front of the beach of Restello, 
whence the vessels of Da Gama set sail, and 
tradition yet points to the remains of a small 
chapel, said to have been founded by the 
Infante Dom Enrique, the great promoter of 
maritime enterprise, and now a tinman’s shop, 
as being the same in which Vasco da Gama 
passed the night in prayer. In the morning he 
and his followers heard mass, and then, greeted 
by a vast multitude, set sail in their small 
vessels, One can recall in imagination the hero, 
after imploring the benediction of Heaven, fixing 
his dark steadfast eyes upon the Southern Bar, 
the waves reflecting the rising sun, and mentally 
measuring the dangers of tempting the unknown 
seas in his small caravel of 150 tons. There is 
something in the portrait of Vasco da Gama 
which resembles the face of Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
the eye, the firm mouth, so expressive of pur- 
pose and courage, all remind one of the splendid 
Englishman of the Elizabethan era. 

Some years ago it was proposed to bring the 
bones of Vasco da Gama—the body was not 
embalmed—to Lisbon. But the Marquis of 
Niza, in whose chapel at Vidigueira the remains 
rested, forbade their removal. The marquis 





was the lineal descendant of Vasco da Gama, 
and took his title of Conde de Vidigueira, one of 
the oldest and most honourable in Portuggl, 
from the estate which belonged to the discoverer, 
and tradition says that the bell of the litile 
chapel is the same which belonged to the ship of 
the great admiral. About 1838 Senhor José Sil- 
vestre Ribeiro, the governor of the province of 
Beja, with the authority of the Ministry, went 
to Vidigueira, and opened the sarcophagus of 
Vasco da Gama. Strange to relate, he found 
a complete skeleton, but two craniums. Nothing 
is known which accounts for the circumstance. 
There is a supposition that the tomb may have 
been opened by marauding French soldiers 
during the invasion. Many tombs were thus 
ransacked in search of gold or jewels sometimes 
buried with the body. In the Dominican con- 
vent of Batalha the four tombs of the sons of 
Dom John I. were violated and many of the 
bones were scattered. Innumerable similar 
instances may be cited: in the monastery of 
Alcobaca the noses of the recumbent effigies of 
Ignez de Castro and Dom Pedro the Cruel were 
wantonly knocked off with a hammer. 

The Commercial Association of Lisbon pro- 
pose to raise the funds necessary for the endow- 
ment of a school ship, to be placed in the 
Tagus, for the education of a certain number 
of youths of poor parents in navigation 
and everything necessary for following the 
maritime profession. The ship is to be called 
the Camoens, and the inauguration is to take 
place on the 8th of June. The President of 
the Commercial Association, Senhor Francisco 
Chamig¢o, takes the initiative in the matter, and 
it is in good hands, as besides being a man of 
letters Senhor Chamigo has always taken a 
prominent part in the development of the 
colonies and Portuguese navigation abroad. 

It is wonderful how immortal is the fame of a 
true genius ; a thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
and in this way the great work of Camoens lives 
in the hearts of his countrymen, who, after three 
centuries, unite to pay a splendid tribute to his 
memory. The festival recalls the juventus mundi, 
the heroic era of Portugal ; it recalls the deeds 
of their great admiral sung by their great poet, 
and a glamour of romance, so dear to a Souther 
people, surrounds the history. 

M. Lewras. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. SwinsvryveE is writing for the Fort- 
nightly Review an article on Victor Hugo’s 
new poem. 

Among recent additions to the Manuscript 
Library of the British Museum is an in- 
teresting series of documents connected with 
William Cobbett. They consist of contribu- 
tions to the Political Register; public ad- 
dresses and notes for speeches in Parlia- 
ment; letters of Cobbett to J. Wright, his 

ublisher, with a statement of the lawsuit 

etween them, 1807-1811; and letters to 
his children and others in America, 1820- 
1827. 

Beswrs the new edition of Croker’s 
Boswell which is promised, another is pre- 
paring by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, in which 
the text of Boswell will be scrupulously 
followed, and in it also will be incorporated 
the best notes of the various editors from 
Malone to Croker, together with the results 


of the researches of more recent students of 


Boswell. This edition has been placed under 
the care of the Rev. Alexander Napier, the 
editor of Barrow’s works. 

Tue English edition of Louis Kossuth’s 
new work, which will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., under the title of 
‘Memories of my Exile,’ will, it is expected, 
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be ready for publication during the coming 
week. 

Mr. G. F. Warner is preparing for the 
Governors of Dulwich College a detailed 
catalogue of the Alleyn papers and other 
manuscripts preserved in the College library 
and muniment room. The value of the 
collection for the early history of the English 
stage is well known, and all the more im- 
portant documents have already been printed. 
The printed copies, however, have never 
before been systematically compared with 
the originals. The single genuine men- 
tion of ‘‘Shaksper” appears to have been 
hitherto sealant. This is a note of the 
purchase of his Sonnets by Edward Alleyn 
in 1609, the year of publication, for the sum 
of fivepence. Mr. Huth gave for his copy 
of the same edition 154/. 7s. Unfortunately 
Alleyn’s copy is no longer to be found in the 
College library. 

Tuer Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have made arrangements with Mr. 
J. G. Fitch for the publication in the autumn 
of a volume on education, which will con- 
tain the substance of the course ef lectures 
delivered by him in the University, under 
the sanction of the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, last Lent term. The subject of 
these lectures, as we have previously men- 
tioned, is the general character and condi- 
tions of successful teaching, and the best 
methods of training and instruction in con- 
nexion with the ordinary subjects in the 
curriculum of secondary and higher schools. 


Messrs. Grirrira & Farran have in the 
press, and will publish on the anniversary 
of his death, a memoir of the Prince Im- 
perial, which has been compiled by Miss 
Helen Barlee. Many who knew the young 
prince have aided Miss Barlee in writing the 
life, and she has had the opportunity of 
procuring information from many special 
sources, both in Paris and in England. 


Messrs. Purrick & Srvpson will sell by 
auction next July the library of the deceased 
Mexican statesman and historian Don José 
Fernando Ramirez. It contains many im- 
portant books and manuscripts, collections 
of the constitutions of the Mexican states, 
of the Ordenanzas de las Indias, &c. There 
are also several rare productions of the early 
Mexican press. 

THE same auctioneers will sell before long 
an interesting autograph letter of Burns, 
which seems to have been published except 
the first few lines, and two amusing letters 
of Tom Campbell, belonging to 1802 and 
1808, in which he says of Fuseli:—‘‘I 
think this painter of devils little better than 
a devil in mind and conversation. He is 
disgustingly conceited and overbearing.” 

A portrait of Lord Macaulay, painted by 
Mr. Archer, has just been added to the 
series of portraits of illustrious deceased 
members which adorns the walls of the 
Reform Club. 

Mr. Bent ey will publish at the end of 
this month a book by Miss Mary Fitzgibbon, 
entitled ‘A Trip to Manitoba.’ Miss Fitz- 
gibbon is a granddaughter of Mrs. Moodie, 
whose ‘Roughing it in the Bush’ was well 
known thirty or forty years ago. 

A Russtan poet died at Moscow on the 
6th of this month, at the early age of 
thirty-nine, whose brief career was of more 





than ordinary interest. Ivan Zacharovich 
Surikof was the son of a needy peasant on 
one of Count Sheremetief’s estates in the 
Yaroslaf government. At the age of seven 
the boy was taken by his father to Moscow, 
and there employed in a small greengrocer’s 
shop. He had received but little education, 
but he had a love for books which gained 
him the friendship of a clerk in a Govern- 
ment office, a man of literary tastes, who 
helped him to carry on his studies. He 
devoured all the books which came in his 
way, especially the works of Russia’s best 
poets, Pushkin, Lermontof, Koltsof, and 
others, and after a time he began to write 
verse himself. At the age of twenty-one 
he became a contributor to a journal, and 
by 1871 he had published poems enough to 
enable him to bring out a collected edition. 
Two other editions of his poems were sub- 
sequently published. Mean time he had set 
up a small shop in Moscow for the sale of 
old iron. In it he spent the whole day, and 
in it his best poems were written. Like 
Koltsof and Nikitin, the best of Russia’s 
poets of the people, he died of consumption. 


Dr. Swarson, the Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, has secured a tracing 
of the remaining fragment of the roll con- 
taining the Liturgy of St. James, te which 
Monaldinius drew attention in the year 
1752. An intermediate fragment which 
was existing in that year has perished in 
the interval. This is the more to be re- 
gretted because this fragment must have 
contained on the reverse side the beginning 
of the copy of the Liturgy of St. Mark, to 
which we drew attention in the early part 
of last year. This tracing has been exe- 
cuted with marvellous care and success by 
the Papas Filippo Matranga, who sent the 
earlier specimens in 1879. Dr. Swainson 
has also secured a transcript of the five 
liturgies contained in the famous Rossano 
manuscript. From this manuscript the 
Liturgy of St. Basil has been removed, but 
the removal took place before 1752. Three 
early rolls, however, containing fragments 
of this liturgy are in the British Museum, 
and others elsewhere. Two copies of the 
Liturgy of St. James, of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, have been found at Paris. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that before long 
we may have a critical edition of these im- 
portant documents. 

BertTHotpD AUVERBACH’s new novel, ‘Bri- 
gitta,’ which is making some sensation in 
Germany, is being translated into English 
for the Tauchnitz German series, and, like 
the other volumes of this series, will be 
obtainable of English booksellers. 

WE hear that a free library will be opened 
at Blackpool, one of the most important 
Lancashire sea-side towns, in the month of 
June. The opening ceremony, it is expected, 
will be performed by the Earl of Derby. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Henry 
Ashworth, the historian of the repeal of the 
corn laws. M. Paul de Musset, the poet’s 
elder brother and biographer, died on Tues- 
day. The oldest professor at Gottingen, 
Prof. Bohtz, died on the 7th of May, in his 
eighty-first year. 

Pror. Davm Castetut, of Florence, has 
in the press the Hebrew commentary of 
Sabbathai Donolo (an author of the tenth 
century) on the Cabbalistical book ‘ Sepher 





Yetzira’ (‘ Book of the Creation’), attributed 
to the patriarch Abraham, with an Italian 
translation and a literary introduction. 

Pror. Merx, of Heidelberg, is preparing 
an edition of an anonymous dialogue in 
Syriac on grammar, from MSS. in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and 
the Berlin Library. 


Pror. Ascout, of Milan, will shortly pub- 
lish his essay on the Hebrew inscriptions at 
Venosa in Calabria. These seem to be the 
earliest Hebrew inscriptions found in Europe, 
and will prove of the highest importance for 
this branch of epigraphy. Prof. Ascoli’s book 
will give the history of Jewish epigraphical 
monuments down to the twelfth century. 

UnvrEr medical advice, Prof. Bain has 
resigned the chair of Logic in Aberdeen 
University. Although not to appearance 
out of health, the professor deems himself 
“barely equal to the strain of teaching.” 
Prof. Charles Niven, of Cork, has been 
elected to the chair of Natural Philosophy 
in the same University. 

Messrs. Remivcron & Co. have in the 
press the following novels:—‘A Son of 
Mars,’ by Major Arthur Griffiths; ‘Lord 
of Himself,’ by Lord William Lennox ; 
and ‘ My Only Love,’ by E. Aylmer Blake. 


——— 








SCIENCE 


—— 


Electro-plating : a Practical Handbook, including 
the Practice of Electro-typing. By J. W. 
Urquhart, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 

Tue author states that his aim has been to pro- 

duce a handbook possessing the greatest possible 

simplicity of language, and providing working 
directions in all respects applicable to the prac- 
tice of the plating shop and the wants of ama- 
teurs. He believes that, without much rule-of- 
thumb, and with very little science, any 
ordinarily intelligent man may become an 
expert in electro deposition. The following 

extract from the first chapter will serve as a 

specimen of style :—‘‘ To plate is to perfectly 

clean a metallic surface and to deposit the metal 
thereon so that it may incorporate itself with the 
original surface ; the result is that the article 
looks like silver, copper, nickel, gold, or what- 
ever metal may be deposited upon it. To 
electro-type is to deposit the metal upon a sur- 
face prepared so that good adhesion cannot take 
place. The result is that if the depositing is 
allowed to go on until a good thickness of metal 
is laid, the deposit may be removed. It will 
now have a separate existence of its own, and 
its face will faithfully represent the surface upon 
which it was laid. Electro-plating is thus appli- 
cable to the coating of all kinds of metallic 
articles, from a needle to a statue, either to pro- 
tect the real surface from decay, or to beautify 
and ornament. Electro-typing renders easy the 
reproduction and multiplication of engraved 
steel plates, woodcuts, set-up type, printin 

surfaces generally, objects of art, hollow an 

solid vessels, coins, and various other things of 
more or less importance. Both arts are prac- 
tised to a very considerable extent in all civilized 
countries, especially in England—their birth- 
place—France, and America. There are large 
factories with every necessary appliance, and 
unwhoiesome dens where work is done by make- 
shifts, for the prosecution of electro-plating. 

The printer and engraver use electro-typing, and 

its applicability is extending daily......One wood- 

cut may be copied by thousands in copper. En- 
graved plates may be similarly reproduced, and 
the exceeding accuracy of the copy is such that 

a practised eye cannot find a difference between 

the copy and the original. All printing faces se 
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produced may be made to last for ever by thinly 
coating again with very hard iron (‘steel 
facing’), and dissolving this off, with further 
plating, when it is worn. Works of the most 
complicated design, undercut or plain, hollow 
or solid, statues, large or small, are produced 
and multiplied to any required extent.”” Among 
the subjects treated are scratch-brushes, bat- 
teries, dynamo-electric machines, electro-type, 
including steel-facing and the rapid process 
employed for illustrated newspapers, deposition 
of silver, silvered specula, nickel-plating, and 
electro-gilding. The book is not overloaded 
with details, and is free from the pedantry alike 
of the workshop and the lecture table. It is 
eminently readable, and the information given 
appears to be based on direct personal know- 
ledge. It contains the smallest possible refe- 
rence to theory, but its science is sound so far as 
it goes, and the style is always clear. We must 
congratulate the author on having successfully 
performed the task which he prescribed to him- 
self. 


Easy Lessons on Light. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
One is startled to find a book of 112 small 
pages of large print not only treating of geo- 
metrical optics, but also taking in diffraction, 
the spectroscope, and the formation of the rain- 
bow. But Mrs. Awdry has accomplished her 
task in a manner which leaves little to be 
desired. She is a mistress of the art of exposi- 
tion, and her illustrations are almost always clear 
and intelligible, and often surprisingly simple. 
Moreover, her constant reference to experi- 
ments within the reach of all can hardly fail to 
awaken the curiosity and interest of any student. 
Perhaps she is least successful in her account of 
the successive outrushing spheres by means of 
which she endeavours to represent waves of 
light travelling outwards from a luminous 
point, and the mention of the apparent globe of 
light surrounding a flame in a fog seems to us 
crude and even misleading, in default of much 
more explanation than she has given. The law 
of sines in refraction, again, is explained by 
the author in a way which hardly seems satis- 
factory. We should have counselled its omis- 
sion except so far as to say that the ray is nearer 
the perpendicular in the denser medium. Mrs. 
Awdry, with the laudable desire of bringing the 
geometrical construction for finding the position 
of the refracted ray within the reach of her 
readers, has for once departed from her plan into 
geometry, and yet so far adhered to her plan as 
to abbreviate too much the strange matter. It is 
to be feared that the ordinary student would find 
a difficulty in following her construction in diffe- 
rent cases. On p. 11 there is a confusion between 
the path of the ray passing through the glass and 
the path of the ray past the glass : the latter is 
not more perpendicular to the surface than 
before entering. As instances of Mrs. Awdry’s 
power may be mentioned her modification of 
Mr. Tylor’s illustration of refraction ; her beau- 
tiful illustration of the difference between scat- 
tered and reflected light on p. 52; her illustra- 
tion of the change of phase on internal reflection 
in a dense medium at p. 73; and the happy use 
of the phrase ‘‘in or out of step” to express 
agreement or difference of phase in waves which 
meet. In explaining diffraction we think that 
a little more detail about the origin of the 
““secondary waves” at the edge of the obstacle 
casting the shadow would have been advisable, 
and not too far out of the way; but with what is 
given there is no fault to be found. The chapter 
on the spectroscope is out of place, but the last 
chapter, that on the rainbow, is a model of ele- 

mentary physical teaching as it ought to be. 


The Weather of 1879 as Observed in the Neigh- 
bourhood of London, and Compared in all 
Respects with that of an Average Year. By 
Edward Mawley, F.M.S. (Bemrose & Son.) 

Tuts little book, by the honorary secretary of 

the National Rose Society, shows in a remark- 


By Mrs. W. Awdry. 





able manner the influence of the weather on the 
human mind. Mr. Mawley gives, in addition 
to tables of daily observations, the weather of 
the seasons, the weather of the year, and the 
weather of 1879 compared with that of 1855 
and 1860. The examination of the conditions of 
those several periods has produced a most depress- 
ing result, and that has been the diffusion of a 
melancholy spirit through the book. ‘‘ Taking 
the whole year,” Mr. Mawley tells his readers, 
‘1879 was the most gloomy, and almost the 
most windy, of these three years,”—those above 
named. After telling his sad story of the crops 
generally, he concludes: ‘‘In fact, almost the 
only crop that appeared to rejoice in the frequent 
and heavy rains, the sunless skies, and the low 
temperatures of last summer was the crop of 
weeds, which, true to the proverb concerning 
them, grew apace, and such was the condition 
of the ground that it was quite impossible to 
keep them under.” Every division of months 
and seasons has some such depressing remark, 
but apart from these there is much useful 
matter in this little volume. 


Chelsea Window Gardening; or, Some Notes on 
the Management of Pot Plants and Town 
Gardens. (Bentley & Son.) 

Tuis is an unpretending but useful little tract, 
and contains much more information that is 
really to the point than many more pretentious 
volumes. Except that the ‘‘ List of Plants suit- 
able for Town Windows” strikes us as being too 
ambitious, there is nothing that is not sensible 
and practical. 


A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse. 
George Glenny. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tuts garden manual gives us the monthly work 
in the flower garden, the fruit garden, and (what 
is rather a novelty) the frame garden. All this 
is very good in its way. Of the succeeding 
chapters the one ‘‘ On Tools” might easily have 
been omitted, but chap. vii. with its seventy- 
one receipts for the destruction of vermin, the 
cure of diseases in plants, and making liquid 
manure, is excellent. Mr. Glenny is a little 
behind the age in not giving more space to the 
growth of hardy herbaceous plants, which it is 
pleasant to knoware once again becoming fashion- 
able ; perhaps he thinks (and there is some sense 
in it if he does) that, generally speaking, they 

can take care of themselves. 


By 








SOCIETIES. 

Royau.—May 13.—The President in the chair.— 
The list of names of candidates for election was 
read.—The following papers were read : ‘ Notice of 
further Experimental Researches on the Time Rela- 
tions of the Excitatory Process in the Ventricle of 
the Heart of the Frog,’ by Dr. Sanderson and Mr. 
‘. J. M. Page On a new Rheatome,’ by Dr. 
Sanderson,—‘On the Chemical Composition of 
Aleurone Grains,’ by Mr. 8. H. Vines,—‘Some Ob- 
servations upon the Hydrolitic Ferments of the 
Pancreas and small Intestines,’ by Messrs. H. T. 
Brown and J. Heron,—and ‘On the Ova of the 
Echidna hystrix, by Prof. Owen.—The Society 
adjourned over the Whitsuntide recess. 





ASTRONOMICAL.— May 14.—J. R. Hind, Esq., 
President, in the chair— Messrs. T. Buckney, L. A. 
Eddie, T. Gullon, and N. Perini were elected Fellows. 
—The Astronomer-Royal read a paper ‘ On the Pre- 
parations to be made for Observations of the Transit 
of Venus, 1882, December 6th.’ He said that he 
believed the scientific world would not be satisfied 
unless the opportunity was taken advantage of, for 
it would not occur again before the extinction of 
three generations. In the observation of this transit 
they would have the advantage of the experience 
of observers still alive, and the labour would be 
greatly reduced by reason of the great extension of 
telegraphic communication which had been effected 
since the date of the last transit. He thought that 
the most important condition in the selection of 
stations was that the sun should have sufficient alti- 
tude, at least fifteen degrees. For this it was worth 
while to sacrifice something in the magnitude of 
parallax. For ingress accelerated he would rely on 
Cape Colony from the Cape Observatory to Durban; 
for ingress retarded he proposed to rely principally 
on stations in the West India Islands. The sun’s 





altitude at North American stations would not be 
sufficient. In England the transit would be best 
observed near the Land’s End ; towards the north 
and east the sun’s altitude would not be sufficient, 
The observations should all be made with six-inch 
equatorial telescopes, several of which were in readi- 
ness at Greenwich.—A paper by Prof. Adams wag 
read, criticizing the Astronomer-Royal’s investiga- 
tion of the theoretical value of the acceleration of 
the moon’s mean motion.—Mr. Neison read a paper 
*On the Determination of the Solar Parallax from 
the Parallactic Inequality in the Motion of the 
Moon.’ Hitherto the discrepancies between the 
values of the parallactic inequality given by dif- 
ferent investigators had been so great that this 
method of determining the sun’s distance had been 
abandoned. But he believed that he had devised 
methods of getting rid of the chief sources of un- 
certainty in evaluating the parallactic inequality in 
order to avoid the error of observations of the 
moon’s limb arising from irradiation. He had, in 
conjunction with Mr. Campbell, made a series of 
observations of transits of small craters and spots 
upon the lunar disc. The result of his observations 
gave a solar parallax of 8'843 sec., with a probable 
error of only +0007 sec.—A paper was read by Mr. 
Downing tending to show that the earth’s pole is 
revolving round the earth’s axis of rotation in a 
small circle of about six feet in diameter in a period 
of ten months.—A paper by Dr. H. Draper was read 
on a photograph which he had taken of the spectrum 
of Jupiter, which he believed showed evidence of 
intrinsic light from the planet. 





GEOLOGICAL.— May 12.--R. Etheridge, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Rev. 8. Gasking, Messrs. T. J. 
George and C. C. Gibbes, were elected Fellows.—The 
following communications were read : ‘On the Struc- 
ture and Affinities of the Genus Protospongia, Salter,’ 
by Mr. W. J. Sollas,—' Note on Psephophorus polygo- 
nus, von Meyer, a new Type of Chelonian Reptile 
allied to the Leathery Turtles,’ by Prof. H. G. Seeley,— 
‘On the Occurrence of the Glutton ( Guloluscus, Linn.) 
in the Forest Bed of Norfolk,’ by Mr. E. T. Newton, 
—A Review of the Family Diastoporide, for the 
Purpose of Classification,’ by Mr. G. R. Vine,—and 
‘On Annelid Jaws from the Wenlock and Ludlow 
pees of the West of England,’ by Mr. G. J. 

inde. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 13.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr, P. O. Hutchinson 
exhibited a cast of a steelyard weight found at Ash- 
more, Dorset, in 1860. It bore four shields, each 
bearing a lion counter rampaut. Similar weights 
have not unfrequently been met with. See ?ro- 
ceedings, second series, vol. vii. p. 393. The reason 
for placing on them the escutcheons in question and 
that of the double-headed eagle has never been ex- 
ylained.—Mr. G. Roots exhibited, by permission of 

fr. 8. Cartwright, a gold ring, with a cartouche con- 
taining the name, in hieroglyphics, of Thothmes IIT. 
—The Rev. J. Baron communicated some notes on 


- two coats, one on an effigy, the other on a window, 


in Boyton Church, which Colt Hoare (‘ Modern 
Wilts,’ “ Heylesbury Hundred,” p. 205) and others 
had treated as one and the same, but which were 
really distinct, that on the effigy being the coat of 
Sir A. Gifford (0). A.D. 1268), that on the window 
of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster (0b. A.D. 1322).—Com- 
mander Telfer exhibited a block of grey porphyry, 
bearing the face of a lion sculptured in high relief, 
which he had brought himself from Bash-Gharny 
(anciently Kharny) in Russian Armenia, fourteen 
miles east of Erivan. This fragment belonged to 
a palace, or possibly a temple, now in ruins, con- 
structed about the time of the Council of Nice by 
Tiridates I].—Dr. Keller communicated a paper 
(translated by Mr. W. M. Wylie), illustrated by 
drawings of combs and crescent-shaped objects 
found in the lake dwellings. All, or nearly all 
these objects are figured and described in the secon 

edition of Mr. Lee’s admirable translation of Dr. 
Keller’s great work. From the notes added by Mr. 
Lee to that edition there seems to be no reasonable 
ground for doubting that the crescent-shaped objects 
were intended for head-rests or pillows.—Mr. E. M. 
Thompson communicated a paper on a manuscript 
volume by one “John Mountgomery, Londoner, 
1562.” The volume bore the crest and motto (“ Che 
sara sara”) of Francis, Earl of Bedford, to whom 
the tracts were dedicated. The manuscript was 
entitled ‘A short Treatise concerning Thinges nede- 
full for this Present State.’ It contained sugges- 
tions for the better defence of the country, and was 
interesting as an exposition of the ideas current at 
that date on the subject of military organization. 
Mr. Thompson brought together numerous illustra- 
tions from the history and statutes of the period. 





STATISTICAL.— May 11.—Dr. W. A. Guy in the 
chair.—Messrs. J. Holms, F. Burt, J. Pender, W. 
Wren, J. C. Twist, and T. C. Baring were elected 
Fellows.— The following papers were read: ‘On 
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Ten Years’ Statistics of British Agriculture, 1870-79,’ 
by Capt. P. G. Craigie—and ‘ On the Home Produce, 
Imports, Consumption, and Price of Wheat over 
Twenty-eight Harvest Years, 1852-53 to 1879-80 in- 
clusive,’ by Messrs. J. B. Lawes and J. H. Gilbert. 





Society oF ArtTs.—May 13.—W. Spottiswoode, 
Esq., in the chair—A paper ‘On the Optical Pro- 
perties of Crystals, and some of their Practical 
Applications,’ was read before the Applied Chemistry 
ond Physics Section of the Society by Prof. Adams. 

May 14.—Prof. R. K. Douglas in the chair.—Col. 
Yule, in the absence of M. Terrien de Lacouperie, 
who had been prevented by illness from completing 
his paper on ‘China and the Chinese,’ delivered a 
lecture ‘On the Travels of Marco Polo’ before the 
Indian Section of the Society.—A discussion fol- 
lowed, Capt. Gill, who had recently crossed the 
whole of China, being among the speakers. 

May 18.—B. F. Cobb, Esq., in the chair—A paper 
‘On the Arts, Commerce, and Future Prospects of 
Madagascar,’ prepared by the Rev. J. Sibree, jun., 
was read before the Foreign and Colonial Section of 
the Society by Dr. Manns. 

May 19.—C. R. Markham, Esq., in the chair.— 
Four candidates were proposed for election as 
Members.—A paper ‘On Trade Routes between Eng- 
land, Norway, and Siberia’ was read by Lieut. G, T. 
Temple. 


MATHEMATICAL.— May 13.—C. W. Merrifield, Esq., 
President, in the chair—The following papers were 
read : ‘On Cremonian Congruences,’ by Dr. Hirst,— 
‘On some Statical and Kinematical Theorems,’ by 
Prof. Minchin,—and ‘ On a Class of Analytical Pro- 
blems,’ by Prof. Cayley. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 11.—A. L. 
Lewis, Esq., in the chair.—The following papers 
were read: ‘Notes on Prehistoric Discoveries in 
Central Russia,’ by Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, Notes 
on the Occurrence of Stone Implements of the Sur- 
face Period in South Russia,’ by Mr. W. D. Gooch,— 
‘Notes on the Western Regions, by Mr. A. Wylie,— 
‘On Jade Implements in Switzerland,’ by Mr. H. M. 
Westropp,—and ‘ Flint Implements from the Valley 
of the Bann,’ by Mr. W. J. Knowles. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Linnean, 3 —Anniversary. 

— Institute of British Architects, 8. 

Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ American Political Ideas viewed from 
the Standpoint of Universal History.’ Mr. J. Fiske. 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on Portland Cement and Port- 
land Cement Concrete. 

_ pg oe Institute, 8.—‘Stone Age in Japan,’ Mr. J. 
Milne ; ‘ The Japanese People,’ Mr. C. Pfoundes. 

Wepv. Geological, 8.— Pre-Carboniferous Rocks of Charnwood Forest,’ 
Part 11I., Prof. T. G. Bonney and Kev. E. Hill; ‘ Second Pre- 
Cambrian Group in the Malvern Hills,’ Mr. C. Callaway ; ‘ Geo- 
logical Age of the Rocks of Central and West Cornwall,’ Mr. 
J. H. Collins. 

— Telegraph Engineers, 8.—‘A Decade in the History of English 
Telegraphy,’ Mr. E. Graves. 
- Literature, 8.—‘ Ethnology of Modern Midian,’ Capt. R. F. 


Burton. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Sacred Books of the Early Buddhists,’ 
Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids. 


— Royal, 43 
= Society of Antiquaries, 84.—‘ Armour brought from the Interior 
of Africa by Col. Gordon,’ Mr. J. Latham ; ‘ Early History of 
the ancient City of Ardea,’ Mr. J. H. Parker. 
Fri. United Service institution, 3.—‘ March of the Quettah Column 
from the Indus to the Helmund River and Back,’ Major- 
General Sir M. A. Biddulph. 
—  Quekett Microscopical, 8.—* Two Species of Acarina not hitherto 
recorded as British,’ Mr. A. D. Michael. 
_ Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Musical Criticism,’ Mr. F. Hueffer. 
Sart. eae 3— Dramatists before Shakspeare,’ Prof. H. 
orley. 








Science Gossiy. 


Tue death of Prof. Peters, the Director of the 
Kiel Observatory, and for many years the editor 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten, founded by 
his teacher, Schumacher, isannounced. Born at 
Hamburg in 1806, Peters became an assistant in 
the observatory there at the age of twenty-eight. 
Afterwards he was employed at Pulkowa. In 
1851 he became Professor of Astronomy at 
Kénigsberg, and in 1854 he was appointed the 
Director of the Observatory at Altona, and on its 
transference eight years ago to Kiel he removed 
to that city. He leaves behind him the reputa- 
| of being one of the first astronomers of the 

y: 

Ir appears likely that the visit of the British 
Medical Association to Cambridge, in August 
next, will be successful in drawing the attention 
of the profession very fully to the means, 
methods, and advantages of medical study at 
Cambridge. It is expected that the museums 
and laboratories will be available for sectional 
meetings, and that the use of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum for a soirée to be given by the local 
committee will be possible, in consequence of 
Dr. Siemens’s kind offer to supply the apparatus 





for the electric lighting of the museum. The 
Senate House will probably be granted for the 
general meetings and lecturers’ addresses. 

Dr. Ancus SmirH, of Manchester, chief 
inspector under the Alkali Acts, communicated 
to the Glasgow Philosophical Society on Wed- 
nesday, the 12th inst., a paper ‘On the Mud of 
the Firth of Clyde.’ We direct attention 
to this paper, as it appears to bear in a remark- 
able way on the sanitary condition of the Thames 
and other large rivers. 

Dr. Nits Jonann AnvERsSON, the Swedish 
botanist, is dead. We learn from the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle that he died, after a long period of 
suffering, at Stockholm, on March 27th, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. 

M. Cornv has been making some very exact 
experiments on the absorption of the ultra- 
violet solar radiation at ditferent altitudes, the 
results of which he brought before the Académie 
des Sciences on the 23rd of April. These obser- 
vations prove that the absorption is not due to 
water vapour or to material particles, as gene- 
rally believed, but that it is exercised by the 
gaseous mass of the atmosphere itself. 

M. Dumas, at the Séance of May 3rd, brought 
before the Académie des Sciences a paper ‘On 
the Gases retained by Occlusion in Aluminium 
and Magnesium.’ He states that while silver 
imprisons oxygen, aluminium and magnesium 
specially retain hydrogen. 

M. Bovurtieny, at the same Séance, gave a 
résumé of the laws which rule matter in the 
spheroidal state. His fifth law of repulsive 
force at a sensible distance is represented as the 
most important, because antagonistic to uni- 
versal attraction. Non-volatile bodies, as wax 
or tallow, are suspended in a red-hot capsule 
without vapour or gas arising from their decom- 
position. Water dropped from the height of 
seventy feet upon heated metal is repelled in- 
stantaneously by the repulsive force of the heat. 

M. Lacovrerie writes with regard to the last 
meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society :—‘‘It was 
the Yh King, and not the Yh Sing, of which I 
then spoke and from which I translated verbatim 
one of the four chapters I have prepared. At 
the same time I pointed out the similarity of 
shapes and sounds of the Akkadian with the 
Chinese hieroglyphs, thus indicating a common 
origin.” 

Herr Koxze recommended the use of salicylic 
acid for the preservation of water and wine. It 
has been found, however, that either of those 
fluids treated with this acid, if kept in wood 
casks, exhibits no evidence of the presence of 
salicylic acid after a few months, the wocd of 
the casks either destroying the acid or absorb- 
ing it. 

WE have received the Monthly Record of the 
Observations taken at the Melbourne Observa- 
tory during November, 1879. 

Pror. Hircucockx, of the Dartmouth Uni- 
versity, has constructed a map of the whole of 
the United States of America, which will very 
shortly be published. 

Pror. H. Tanner has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture at the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester. 

THE second part (livraison) of Vol. VI. of 
the Annales of the Observatory of Moscow has 
just been published, under the superintendence 
of Prof. Bredichin. 1t contains observations by 
the Director himself of Jupiter (accompanied by 
twenty-eight drawings of the planet on two 
plates, in which the engraver has made the 
famous red spot red indeed), and spectroscopic 
observations of the sun in 1879; also observa- 
tions with the meridian circle by M. Gro- 
madzki (who has since been obliged to quit the 
observatory on account of his health) for deter- 
mining the thermometric co-efficient of refrac- 
tion; photometric stellar observations by M. 
Ceraski, and photoheliographical observations 
by M. Bélopolsky. 





FINE ARTS 


—> 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall? 
Hast, from Nine to Six Daily.—Admission, Is. 

THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
FOURTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from Ten 
till Six.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOUKS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. 


Is.; € x | . 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 5.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
from Nine till Seven.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
oy Arte of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
OMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission on presen- 
tation of Address Card. 
Will Close Saturday, 22nd inst. 

DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—General Exhibition 
of Water-Colour Drawings.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Ad e, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

R. F. M‘NAIK, Sec. 








HANOVER GALLERY, 47, New Bond Street (Entrance from Maddox 
Street), NOW OPEN. Hans Makart’'s great Pictures, ‘ENTRY of 
CHARLES V. into ANTWERP,’ ‘The SILVER WEDDING of the 
EMPEROR and EMPRESS of AUSTRIA,’ and other Pictures by Emi- 
nent French Artists —Admission, ls.; Descriptive Catalogue, 6d. 


DORF’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN , 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Nicht of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
See. >. at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
to le. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.) 

Lack of space has hitherto compelled us to 
omit noticing Mr. Tadema’s Spring Festival 
(No. 176), a picture which we formerly men- 
tioned as destined for the Grosvenor Exhibi- 
tion. It is now here, and it is an illustration of 
the ‘ Georgics,’ i. 338-50. It represents the two 
daughters of a Roman country gentleman danc- 
ing vigorously to the clash of their own tam- 
bourines as, with attendants, they proceed along 
a dry and dusty road by the side of a meadow, 
which is brilliant with verdure and enamelled 
with purple, white, and grey flowers, dashed 
with sunlight and shadow. They are singing 
a hymn to Ceres, and, in honour of that 
goddess, wear bracelets and blue garments 
embroidered with white. The father follows, 
bearing a libation in a silver vase, and is 
accompanied by a numerous group of girls, 
who are carrying garlands, and chanting and 
dancing joyously, and are led by piping 
youths. The dishevelled hair, gleaming eyes, 
flushed cheeks, and ruffled garments of the 
chief performers, not less than the dust 
which rises about their feet, attest the spirit 
which moves them. One of the most attractive 
elements of this picture is the landscape. 
Beyond the meadow and its verdurous, bloom- 
laden slope are seen the white villa and its en- 
closing walls, red roofs, and tall, dark pines and 
cypresses, each casting a well-marked shadow 
on the buildings. Besides these, and still more 
distant, an upland faces the sun. It is covered 
with grey olive trees. 

We have already more than once referred to 
Sir J. Gilbert’s ‘ King Henry VI.’ (275), which 
depicts with dramatic force the scene in the 
antechamber just after the death of Gloucester. 
Warwick calls to the weak, lamenting king, and 
bids him look on the corpse of the duke. Henry’s 
face is first rate, and in its way by no means 
without beauty. Nor is his action less well con- 
ceived. At his side on the throne sits the queen, 
a combative woman of royal demeanour, who, 
clasping both hands between her knees, sees 
further than her spouse. The cardinal, except 
as a piece of vivid red in the chromatic scheme 
of the picture, is not worthy of his neighbour. 
The other figures are ‘‘ walking gentlemen.” 
The painting is of a sumptuous, vigorous, and 
not unimpressive kind; but, as is usual with 
artist, this otherwise fine work is a piéce de 
thédtre. The very effect is stagey ; the costumes 
and accessories are ‘‘ properties,” some of which, 
chronologically speaking, are anything but proper. 
The men and women are actors who deport 
themselves with due regard to the pit and boxes, 
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if not to the galleries. The illumination, too, 
suggests gas. It may be a question whether 
the observer will accept a picture on the con- 
ditions which are inevitable with this one. But 
if he does accept it—and we do not see how he 
could wish to do otherwise—he will be impressed 
by the spirit and spontaneity of the whole, and 
he will not fail to admire the homogeneity of 
the conception, design, and execution. 

It is a great change to pass from Sir J. Gil- 
bert’s sumptuous melo-drame to Mr. Marcus 
Stone’s Amour ow Patrie? (282), a gentle 
garden scene. In an arbour, the very trees 
of which are pale, while the sun itself is 
faint, a lady of royalist leanings returns 
letters to a lover, who prefers his republican 
sash to his mistress. In its way this is a 
capital picture, but then the ‘‘ way” is timid. 
The very sentimentality is graceful, and the 
spectator might have more patience with it if 
he did not remember the still, deep passion 
and the masculine painting of the ‘ Huguenots’ 
of Mr. Millais. 

Among military pictures, apart from the showy 
“Sons of the Brave’ of Mr. P. R. Morris, an 
artist who has a wonderful power of adapting 
himself to circumstances, there is none superior 
to Mr. F. Holl’s Ordered to the Front (366), an 
illustration of a terribly hackneyed subject, 
which has been treated with exceptional success 
by Mr. Holl, as indeed it has been by Mr. C. 
Green in The Girl I left behind Me (1072). Mr. 
Holl’s picture tells its story well. Every inci- 
dent and element in the design is hackneyed 
and even commonplace, and not a feature nor 
an idea is expressed which we have not seen 
painted a dozen times before. Still Mr. Holl 
has done his work so well that hardly any 
portion of his design fails to move us, while 
the widow and her son will surely touch most 
spectators. The artist is successful because 
he has conveyed sincerely, yet simply, the 
unaffected and genuine pathos of those ideas 
which have long ago become common property, 
and has imparted to their expression a tender- 
ness which, although sometimes sentimental, 
is frequently profound. ‘The Girl I left behind 
Me’ of Mr. Green deserves some lines of 
praise. A soldier who embraces and is em- 
braced by his mistress is capital, while most 
of the expressions and actions of the men are 
animated, and all are different. On the other 
hand, the local colouring is crude and deficient 
in variety and richness; while the general 
aspect is flat, not to say dull, because the light 
and shade are not clear nor defined. At a fair 
distance the whole picture becomes broad and 
simple in its effect, but when we are nearer it loses 
force as well as brilliancy.—Distinctly military 
pictures are quite numerous enough on these 
walls ; we select two more, the simultaneous 
production of which is rather curious. Mr. E. 
Crofts’s Marlborough after the Battle of Ramilies 
(459) shows the duke on a hillock, mounted, 
and in the centre of the design. His attitude is 
somewhat vainglorious, and his soldiers lay at his 
feet standards, arms, and drums; cannoneers 
cheer the victor, and officers stand bare-headed. 
Apart from somewhat stagey elements, which 
are not easily avoided in such a subject, there 
is a good deal to be praised in the picture. Yet 
it will not bear careful technical examination. 
The student familiar with French military 
paintings is astounded by the carelessness 
which is but too plain in the drawing of the 
horses ; for instance, in the haunches of Mar!- 
borough’s charger, and the legs and chests of 
the other horses. We have been unable to 
account for the fact that the brilliantly painted 
and vividly lighted scarlet garments of the 
troops display no blue reflections from the 
bright sky above them.—Mr. Woodville has 
sent a Blenheim (453), another illustration of 
the life of Marlborough. It is amusing to see 
that Queen Anneism affects even military pic- 
tures. Here the conqueror is distinguishable 
rather by his central position on the canvas than 





by his attitude or expression. The picture is 
a success because the artist has power enough 
to put his work as an effective whole on the 
canvas, to subordinate masses, light, shade, and 
colour to a broad and simple pictorial scheme. 
On the other hand, he evinces no great power 
of invention, and neither the incidents nor 
the expressions are varied. There is no more 
telling incident than the overthrow of a horse 
and the fall of a trooper in the middle distance, 
due to the explosion of a shell. 

Of His Grace (249), by Mr. Pettie, we have 
already spoken with pleasure. It is a small 
whole-length figure of a man, clad in white of 
the fashion of Charles I.’s period, holding a pen 
and standing near an escritoire. His mien ex- 
presses the haughty flippancy of the leaders of 
the Court of that time. The face kas not the 
impudent expression of Buckingham’s ; the hair 
is fair. As a vigorous and attractive sketch this 
work is welcome. It wants much to make it a 
picture, but it is not less of a sketch than Mr. 
Pettie’s works generally are. Before the Battle 
(184) is another little figure, a cleverly painted 
suit of armour, with the head of a modern 
gentleman, remarkable for luminosity and free- 
dom of painting.—Meum et Twwm (284), by Mr. 
C. Robertson, reminds everybody of ‘ The Shoes 
of the Faithful,’ which he contributed to the 
Academy last year, as that recalled a well-known 
picture by M. Géréme. The present work can 
boast of a subject, which that of last year did not 
professto have. It is, therefore, not quite so boldly 
borrowed from the French master. The scene 
is the entrance of a mosque, where lies a wilder- 
ness of slippers, left, with weapons and other 
things, by worshippers who have gone to pray 
within the building. The title is suggested by 
the efforts of a Turk to reconcile his notions of 
the ownership of two widely different slippers. 
The picture is bright, the sunlight and its 
shadow on the stone-work are good; but the 
slippers show no signs of wear or of personal use 
such as give an idiosyncrasy to shoes beyond 
the craft of the cobbler and his last. The exe- 
cution is a little hard, and the local colours are 
too positive for breadth and harmony of tone 
and tint. The dash of humour in the design 
is welcome, although it is mild.—There is much 
more spirit and humour in Mr. J. M. Burfield’s 
Remonstrance (288), an interior of the time of 
Louis XVI. An elderly beau admonishes his 
fast young wife, who is a beauty in her way, 
about her ‘‘goings on”; he is listened to with an 
affectation of contempt, which is aptly con- 
ceived and well expressed, for the undercurrent 
of ‘‘ heart-eating” wrath which assumed inso- 
lence covers is perceptible in the lady’s face. 
The costume and accessories have been cleverly 
put together and painted with dexterity ; the 
illumination and the colour are agreeable, 
though these qualities might be developed 
into breadth and simplicity, and greater 
warmth secured by reducing the mass of 
cold and cool tints and substituting a glow- 
ing colour for the sky-blue of the portiére. 
—‘*Two’s company and Three’s none” (187), 
by Mr. Glindoni, is another little humorous 
work. It is painted in the French manner. 
The téte-d-téte of two lovers seated on a park 
bench under the shadow of trees is interrupted 
by the appearance of a studious old gentleman, 
who has sat down and is dipping into a newly 
bought volume, and has not a notion that he is 
de trop. The expressions are capital and very 
lifelike ; the attitude of the intruder could not 
be better; his figure has been wrought with 
care and skill, so as to be solid and neatly 
touched. The treatment of the figures of the 
lovers, although meritorious, is by no means so 
searching and delicate. It is strange that the pair 
are not even good-looking. —Cabin Comfort (198), 
by Mr. Magrath, reminds us of A. Van Ostade 
in its subject, of M. E. Frére in its treatment, 
thinness, and transparency of painting. An 
old Irishman is standing, and sedately, yet 
sulkily, smoking, with his back to a cottage fire- 





place.—A much more ambitious picture, by 
Mr. Glindoni, is called A Charge of Witcheraft 
(1441). The numerous figures of rural digni- 
taries and commoner folks waiting outside an old 
woman’s cottage, pending her trial and destruc- 
tion, are commonplace, but not dull, and the 
expressions are lifelike, if rather trivial. Not- 
withstanding these merits, it is less successful 
than the less pretentious work, the latter being 
complete so far as it goes. 

To continue our remarks on genre pictures. 
Of pathos without humour one of the best illus- 
trations here is Mr. E. B. Leighton’s Awaiting 
an Answer (203), where a lady in a rich and 
brilliantly painted dress of flame-coloured satin 
has been interrupted at her harpsichord by the 
receipt of a pressing letter, on the reply to 
which she sits meditating. It is obvious that 
she hesitates. The expression of her face is 
particularly good ; her arms and bust have been 
carefully modelled and delicately, luminously, 
and solidly painted in the manner of Mieris, or 
rather of his modern French representatives. 
This is proved by the nice and delicate treat- 
ment of the furniture, and of the harpsichord in 
particular. Through an open doorway in the 
background there is a glimpse of a garden and 
the figure of a courier waiting. A tragical pic- 
ture, called The Dying Copernicus (656), is much 
less complete and praiseworthy than the smaller 
example by the same artist. Although it tells 
the story pathetically and satisfactorily, it shows 
no power equal to, or at least as yet competent 
to deal with, so fine a theme as that suggested 
by the tale. 

One of the happiest instances of domestic 
genre which this gathering affords is in The 
Desperate Venture (349) of Signor G. Chierici, 
which shows how in a French cottage kitchen a 
workman trains his infant to go alone across the 
floor, tothe admiration of the rest of the family. 
No subject is commoner in the Salon than ‘‘les 
premiers pas”; and this picture is a peculiarly 
happy specimen of its class. The action of the 
child and the expression of the father are espe- 
cially fortunate, while all the figures are varied 
and carefully rendered. In the latter respect the 
painter has set a good example to our workers in 
the same line, most of whom seem to think that 
the bigger their canvases are the less is the need 
for studies in covering them.—It was unfortunate 
that his father did not warn Mr. Wilfred Her- 
bert that his own old friend Dyce painted a 
capital picture, called ‘ Joash shooting the Arrow 
of Deliverance,’ showing that champion in the 
very attitude of the life-study which is here 
named Before the Days of Gunpowder (391). Still 
more unfortunate is it that this study has none 
of the energy of Dyce’s capital picture, which 
reappeared at a recent winter exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. — When M. Otto Scholderer sent 
Preparing for a Fancy Ball (410) to the Academy, 
it is a pity some English friend did not give 
him a motto from Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ which 
describes how the dandy emptied his well-stocked 
trunks of garments of forgotten fashions for the 
use of masquerading nephews and nieces. In 
this picture ladies and children are decorating 
themselves with the contents of an old chest. 
The composition is a little scattered ; the figures 
do not combine in their expressions and atti- 
tudes, except when they seem to have been 
forced to do so, and the result is that a careful 
and otherwise agreeable design lacks animation 
as much as a congeries of dolls might do. This 
want of fusion mars the arrangement of the colour 
and the light and shade, both of which are iso- 
lated, and consequently the chiaroscuro of a lumi- 
nous and richly tinted work is but primitive. 
Severally, the figures are capitally painted—see 
that of the seated lady in red, which is Venetian 
in its force and wealth, and makes good colour 
with the greys of her flesh. See, likewise, the 
seated figure in the foreground. Nearly every 
figure is commendable for its easy pose 2rd the 
accord of its attitude and expression. Sv sccon 
plished a painter as this will doubtless 
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bring his work to a whole, and see the advantages 
of making masses of colour and tone, and of 
giving “mutual” relationship to his characters. 
No. 521, A Man with Game, is by the same 
painter, and very happily illustrates the advan- 
tages and shortcomings of academic training in 
design. It reminds us of Frank Hals, but in 
place of the firm mosaic-like touch of that 
vigorous master, it displays a smooth, solid, and 
mechanical felicity of handling, which is an 
accomplishment rather than a triumph of novel 
power. A man in a Flemish hat is walking in 
sunlight, with two hares slung on his shoulder 
—a subject common enough in Dutch art, from 
Hals to our contemporaries. The man turns 
his head and looks at us; a deep sun shadow is 
cast on his face by the hat. Rather dry, the 
painting is conventional; the execution is defi- 
cient in sympathy for the varieties of nature in 
the textures and the illumination. 

We cannot accept Mr. Orchardson’s The 
Young Housewife (414) as an example for stu- 
dents or a proof of studies: it is a bold display 
of the flimsy chic, of which this gallery contains 
somuch. A very slight sketch, manifesting no 
new thought and but little sound skill; its 
charm lies in the use of greys and luminous half 
tones. An example of no more technical value 
than any other display of sleight of hand.— 
Though it is far less complete and clever, there 
is a genuine charm in the beauty of Mr. Hughes’s 
picture of a dame’s school, called En Pénitence 
(422). The loveliness of the girls’ faces and 
the ingenuous sweetness of their looks are 
elements as uncommon as they are precious, and 
make us regret that the artist has not done 
justice to himself in carrying out the design, 
and has painted the dresses and accessories so 
weakly. A little more thought and a little 
more care would have preserved the delicious 
qualities of this work without alloy.—We have 
already noticed the ‘ Playful Kittens’ (73) of 
Mr. T. Faed, and what seems to be the com- 
panion picture, his Forester’s Daughter (441), 
deserves equal praise. The girl loiters in sun 
shadows under trees and near a fence. We are 
informed that Mr. Faed’s fine and able ‘ From 
Hand to Mouth,’ on the large dimensions of 
which we commented last week, owes its size 
not to the ambition of the painter, but to its 
being commissioned as a companion picture to the 
‘Home they brought her Warrior dead’ of Mr. 
Calderon. This fact adds another illustration 
to the remark that room is greatly wasted since 
the Academy removed to Burlington Gardens, 
where, with nearly double the hanging space to 
that at Trafalgar Square, nothing like double 
the number of pictures is hung. Our remarks 
are, of course, not directed to Mr. Faed’s pic- 
ture exclusively. On the contrary, it is an ex- 
ample of an abuse pardonable, perhaps, in the 
case of a good picture, but monstrous in such 
pictures as those ‘‘on the line” in Gallery I. 
which owe more to their bigness than to any 
other quality. Three-fourths of ‘‘ the line” are 
occupied in one room with huge but unin- 
teresting canvases, and this is not the only or 
the worst instance in the galleries of Burling- 
ton House. Abuse of position is an injustice 
to good painters, whose works are altogether 
excluded from the public eye or hoisted out of 
sight, and the result is the bitter complaints 
which attend the opening of every exhibition, 
and the broken hopes that follow. Members of 
the Academy are the chief offenders. The whole 
exhibition is crammed with huge canvases— 
portraits and landscapes devoid of all but 
audacity, or pictures rich in chic and gaudy of 
colour. 

Mr. E. Hume’s Just Landed (489), fisher folk 
on a beach, has much warmth and silveriness, 
and in these respeets, as well as in its grouping 
and peculiarities of colour, reminds us of M 
Feyen’s genre pictures, with, however, less 
finish and precision.—In returning to Mr. A. 
Gow’s Last Days of Edward VI. (490), we feel 
increased pleasure in studying the face of the 





king, the chief element of the design, and 
diminished satisfaction in the other parts of the 
picture. Every reader of Mr. Froude remembers 
that in his mortal sickness, and to soothe the mur- 
muring people, the young monarch was publicly 
shown at a window of the palace at Greenwich. 
Wan, hollow-cheeked, and with eyes that are 
glazing and without speculation, his hands nerve- 
less and his body helpless, the dying youth is 
raised from a chair by his attendants. This 
is a profoundly pathetic and finely conceived 
figure. The head is somewhat too manly for 
the king and too large for the body, but the 
face is first rate. The dog that licks Edward’s 
hand is skilfully depicted, the page with the 
cushion is stupid, and the figures on our left are 
not good for much, but the two faces nearest 
the king’s are excellent. This is the most solid 
of Mr. Gow’s works.—Mr. H. Hardy’s Duty 
(528) depicts, pathetically enough, an elderly 
parson riding over a bleak common in rainy and 
windy weather, while he is directed onwards by 
aboy. The design of the horse and rider are 
very good; the action, expressing fatigue, of the 
former is especially so. The painting displays 
a good deal of tact. The Gallant Stranger (1081), 
showing a pretty damsel riding behind her father, 
and attended by a new admirer on horseback, is 
ably treated, although a trifle.—The Stepmother 
(534), by Mr. H. Williams, is a neat and pretty 
piece of humorous genre: it depicts the introduc- 
tion of his “first family” by a newly-married 
elderly gentleman to his young bride. The 
actions are all good ; even the elder son's some- 
what exaggerated obeisance to the lady is in 
point; the father’s figure is the least happy. The 
bride and the children are so much alike that it 
is to be presumed that she is the ‘‘deceased wife’s 
sister’; if so, why are the parties so strange to 
each other ? 

Another picture which we have already men- 
tioned is M. Van Haanen’s Pearl-Stringers in 
Venice (579), which was formerly noticed by us 
at the Salon of 1876, and re-exhibited at the 
Exposition Universelle in 1878 (Pays-Bas). 
In a long and low wainscoted room sit 
two lines of women and girls who are hardly 
women, busily threading beads of many 
colours in long strings, the whole under 
the superintendence of an astute, tyrannical 
taskmistress, whose face reveals a strongly 
marked nature. The figures are admirable 
illustrations of character, all varied, and full 
of spontaneity and expression. Observe on 
our right the handsome, audacious, as yet 
unskilled girl, with the red rose in her blue- 
black hair, who bungles with her needle ; like- 
wise the stalwart wench, with one hand aloft, 
while with the other she adjusts her work : this 
is a capital figure. The purring satisfaction of the 
old woman on duty is admirable. Such ‘‘hussies ” 
as these are seldom seen in Burlington Gardens, 
for they are vigorous, audacious, not too chaste, 
ready for a frolic, and mischievous as so many 
wild cats. It is a gem of original painting 
in its way, comprising silvery passages Goya 
would have enjoyed, masses of glowing tints and 
wealth of deep tones such as Baron Leys would 
have approved of, with a crisper, firmer, less 
luscious touch, and more solid impasto than he 
cared for. The lines of onions on the wall, 
combining in their fine local colouring with the 
wall itself, are irresistible by artists. Sump- 
tuous and vivid as the coloration is, the picture 
lacks nothing of brilliancy or of harmonious 
chiaroscuro. This is the best of M. Van 
Haanen’s pictures of Venetian scenes, of which 
we have already noticed several, as combining 
Dutch characterization and a Dutch-like subject 
with Venetian colour, impasto, and force of tone. 
The artist received the Third-Class Medal for 
this picture in 1876, a Second-Class Medal was 
given to him in 1878. 

A good piece of humorous genre, but not much 
of a picture, is Mr. W. D. Sadler’s Thursday 
(590), where some monks, mindful of the mor- 
row’s fast, fish eagerly in a rapid stream. It is 





marked by excessive brownness, and lacks blue 
to support that excess by a contrast. The faces 
are good. The whole reminds us of Mr. Marks’s 
werk, with less of fine greys and less sharp de- 
finitions.—Mr. F. Morgan’s An Apple-Gathering 
(621) has his characteristic crudeness and heavi- 
ness of touch and roughness of surface. It proves 
his feeling for nature in a rough way, ene 

and variety of design, and exhibits a ‘‘ clever” 
composition of the figures, which represent girls 
holding a sheet under an apple tree in a sunlit 
orchard, while a boy shakes down the fruit. A 
lighter touch, even finish, greater purity and 
delicacy of colour, would make this a fine paint- 
ing. Gleaners (603), by the same artist, has 
the same defects more strongly marked and 
fewer merits, while the grace which distinguishes 
the figures in the orchard is absent.—Mr. F. 
Topham’s Waiting for Water (634), Venetian 
girls and their copper vessels at a fountain in 
a cortile, wants more purity and brilliancy of 
light and colour. The graceful figures and 
their happy grouping deserve these improve- 
ments.—In No. 662, the fish-market at Antwerp, 
by M. Logsdail, men and women, old and young, 
are seated in rows, bargaining, talking, and 
loitering. They are evidently all portraits, 
painted with curious freedom and spirit, which 
produces dirty colouring in the shadows, and 
tolerates not a little heaviness and roughness 
of touch and modelling. Some of the faces are 
very quaint. There is a fine grey illumination 
even in the slovenly painting of the buildings. 
The lighting proper has the quality of nature, 
and therefore not a little of the charm of truth. 


SIR JOHN FORTESCUE. 

I HAVE just seen in the Atheneum of May 
15th your notice of the print of Sir John For- 
tescue, Queen Elizabeth’s minister, lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Graves. As it is there stated 
that other likenesses of that statesman have 
appeared, I hasten to inform you that the print 
in question is the only one ever published, and 
that it is taken from the only portrait of him 
which exists or is known to have existed. 

Sir John Fortescue of Elizabeth’s time has 
undoubtedly been mistaken for his namesake, 
Henry VI.’s Chancellor, whose likeness was en- 
graved by Faithorne and others, whereas of the 
former a most diligent search has failed to dis- 
cover either print or painting except that lately 
found, and now engraved. An explanation to 
this effect will much oblige me, because the 
notice as it stands may easily mislead the public. 

CLERMONT. 

*,* We should be glad to know how the por- 

trait was identified. 





THE CORTONA MIRROR. 
Settrington Rectory, York. 

In the Athenewm of September 6th, 1879, I 
gave a brief account of a very interesting Etrus- 
can mirror in the possession of the Rev. S. 8. 
Lewis, bearing a representation of a nude eques- 
trian figure, with the explanatory legend ERKLE 
PAKSTE, words which must be translated ‘‘ the 
equestrian Hercules.” In the Academy of the fol- 
lowing week this account was called in question 
by Mr. A. 8. Murray, who maintained that the 
figure represents Bellerophon instead of Her- 
cules, and explained away the difficulty of the 
inscription by asserting that the Etruscan artist 
must have made a mistake in the explanatory 
legend which he attached to his design. 

It may interest some of your readers to learn 
that the difficulty has at last been explained by 
the Baron de Witte, who has shown, in a very 
able paper in the Gazette Archéologique, that the 
Etruscan artist knew perfectly well what he in- 
tended to portray, and that the figure represents 
in all probability theso-called ‘‘Tyrian Hercules,” 
who can be identified, by the aid of a e in 
Sanchoniathon, with the Semitic Moloch, Mel- 
karth, or Melikertes. The road by which the 
legend travelled from Tyre to Cortona is not 
difficult to trace. The worship of Melkarth 
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(Paleemon) was introduced by the Phcenicians 
into Thebes and Corinth, and we know that 
Corinth was the city from which were derived 
the chief Hellenistic influences which modified 
so greatly the later art of the Etruscan people. 
The fact that the horse-races in the Isthmian 
games were instituted in honour of Melikertes 
accounts satisfactorily for the presence of the 
horse, which was so perplexing to Mr. Murray. 

Isaac Taytor. 


‘THE BEARDED ARCHER.’ 

Durtine a visit to London in September, 1878, 
I took an exact copy of the epichoric Cypriote 
inscription of the celebrated ‘ Bearded Archer’ 
in the British Museum, from Salaminiou, near 
Paphos. This inscription has not yet been pub- 
lished correctly till now, nor has anybody, as 
far as I know, tried to read it. I now have de- 
ciphered it completely, I think, and found it to 
be one of the clearest and most interesting monu- 
ments of that sort. The Cypriote syllabic text 
runs thus :— 
i. je.ro.ta.to.se.a. | ri. pa.o.se. ta. te. 
e.ro.i.vo.ro.na.o.to. | te. to. ke. i. na. 
mu. to.to.u.i.o.i.to. ni.ke. to. je.i. 


0. se. je. 

That is, in Greek transcription :— 

‘lepwraros *ApiBa[tlos rade ypwe F’OQpole] 
tUOov- 


vao[v] to[v]o’ edwxe tv ’Apr[v]rw 7d vid 
ixy[e] Soig dot[e]. 

“‘The mightiest Aribaios here gave this 
sanctuary to the demi-god Horus on the occa- 
sion of a double just victory of his son Amyntas 
in the open field.” 

The inscription is quite clear; the little 
irregularities in writing and dialectic pecu- 
liarities are nearly all well known from other 
monuments ; the word ifovixn (for i@vvixy) is 
formed like (@vpayin (Herodot. 4, 120). 

Now Arrian, Curtius, and Diodorus inform 
us that Amyntas, son of Aribeus or Arrha- 
beeus (generally called son of Antiochus, but 
ef. Arr. 1, 20), one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great, went over to the Persians during the 
campaign in Asia Minor, fled to the port of 
Tripolis with 4,000 men after the battle of 
Issus, passed over to Cyprus, and from thence 
to Egypt, of which he occupied a large portion 
by pretending to be sent by Darius himself. 
After some successful fighting near Memphis 
he was killed in a sally by the Persian garrison 
of that town. It is probable by the inscription 
that his father Aribzeus (generally supposed to 
have been killed as one of the murderers of 
Philip) participated in the desertion, followed 
his son to Cyprus, rested there, and on the 
news of the first lucky combats in Egypt erected 
the sanctuary as a votive offering to the Egyp- 
tian hero of the sun Horus (j)uifeos, Sync. 
¢. 18c), who, no doubt, was identified in that 
island with the Greek Herakles, represented as 
a ‘‘ bearded archer.” 

It is evident, therefore, though curious, that 
the very imperfect Cypriote syllabary, invented 
near 700 B.c. by modification of the Assyrian 
cuneiform writing, was in use in the isle during 
the whole Persian domination till the time of 
Alexander the Great (332 B.c.). Other very 
interesting conclusions from the inscription 
must be postponed to a more detailed perusal 
of it, which I shall publish in a German journal. 

W. DEECKE. 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA. 


THE tesselated floors of several rooms of a 
Roman villa have been recently discover.d at 
Morton’s Farm, about half way between Brading 
and Sandown. The floor of the principal room, 
which is about sixteen feet square, presents a 
most curious and interesting mosaic pavement 
in several compartments. In the centre, in a 
circular compartment, is a head of Dionysus, in 
his most youthful form, with flowing hair ; by 
his side isathyrsus. In one of the compartments 
is @ most curious scene, which will doubtless 








give rise to much conjecture. On the left is a 
human figure, dressed in a tunic, with a cock’s 
head, and, instead of feet, claws with a spur. 
He stands in presence of a small house, raised 
high, with a ladder up toit. On the right side 
are two winged animals, whether chimere, or 
dogs, or tigers is doubtful. At the first glance 
this cock-headed figure and these winged 
animals suggest a Gnostic and Mithraic origin. 
It cannot, however, be the Gnostic god 
Abraxas, as his characteristics were, besides 
the cock’s head, serpent’s legs, a lorica, and a 
shield. In the more probable view, as sug- 
gested by the Rev. C. W. King, it is a jeu 
desprit and nothing deeper, like the caricature 
scenes frequent in the Pompeian wall-paintings, 
viz., a bird in a smock-frock like « farmer, watch- 
ing two cats at play; the fowl-house in the 
background. The picture is interesting from 
its deviating from the hackneyed list of subjects 
generally taken for that purpose. In another 
compartment is a youthful figure holding a 
trident in his hand, as if raised in the act of 
striking a figure which crouches before him. 
This figure is doubtless a gladiator termed 
retiarius, who usually carried a three-pointed 
lance, called tridens, and a net, which he en- 
deavoured to throw over his adversary, and 
then attack him with the trident when he was 
entangled. The other compartments are greatly 
injured, and very little of them can be made 
out. The pavement is composed of rather coarse 
tesserze of only three colours—black, white, and 
red. The black and white are made of stone, 
while the red are made of brick. Numbers of 
bones and oyster shells were found over the 
pavement in excavating this room. On part of 
the floor were heaps of ashes, as if fires had been 
lighted on the pavement, which bears evident 
marks of having suffered from fire. The state 
of the floor, like that of the villa at Carisbrooke 
and other Roman buildings generally throughout 
England, indicates the barbarism which pre- 
vailed after the departure of the Romans. 
Traces of the occupation of a savage people are 
frequently found: fires have been kindled on 
the beautiful tesselated floors; the bones of 
sheep, deer, and various other animals strewn 
about the rooms speak very clearly of the coarse 
repasts which succeeded the refined banquets of 
the countrymen of Lucullus and Apicius. Some 
coarse pottery has been found, but only one 
piece of painted pottery has been discovered. 
Portions of wall-painting also occur, one frag- 
ment bearing a little bird nicely painted. The 
room with the mosaic pavement is surrounded 
by other rooms, with a rude kind of tesselated 
pavement, the walls of which, about a foot high, 
are still remaining. A coin of Gallienus was dis- 
covered, which would fix the date of the villa at 
about 263 a.p. On the reverse is a stag with 
the word prana. A great number of different 
animals are found on the small bronze series of 
his reign, being such as were sacred to the 
various divinities sought to be propitiated on 
account of the fearful pestilence which raged 
throughout the Roman empire during his reign. 

The excavation of the villa still continues, and 
deserves a visit from any one interested in the 
remains of former ages. 

Hopper M. Wesrroprp. 





A LETTER OF TORREGIANO. 
British Museum, May, 1880. 

Amone the Cotton Collection of MSS. is a 
volume lettered Titus B. vii., which consists 
almost entirely of State correspondence of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and ranges chiefly 
from 1570 to 1600. Art. 150 is thus described 
in Planta’s Catalogue, ‘‘ Petrus Torrisanus to 
sees, Offering his services to him and to a king 
(orig. Lat.), 326.” This erroneous and scanty 
description arises from the fact that Sir Robert 
Cotton has altogether misplaced the document 
in question, which should have been arranged 
among the official letters of the reign of Henry 
VIII., where it falls at once into its proper 





place and becomes of inestimable value. It is, 
in truth, nothing less than a holograph epistle 
from Pietro Torregiano, the famous sculptor of 
Florence, whose fame has come down to pos- 
terity for two reasons of a very opposite nature, 
the first being that he smashed the nose of 
Mickael Angelo while studying with him at the 
Court of Lorenzo de’ Medici; the second, and 
more important to us, that he was the author of 
the exquisite tombs in Westminster Abbey of 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, and of her son 
and daughter-in-law, Henry VII. and Elizabeth 
of York. The letter in question (which has 
unfortunately escaped the notice of Prof. Brewer 
in his ‘Calendar of the Reign of Henry VIII.’) 
is written on the subject of these very tombs, 
and apparently, though unaddressed, to not less 
a personage than Cardinal Wolsey. It throws 
so much light on the negotiations between the 
Crown and the sculptor that I venture to tran- 
scribe it in full. Unfortunately it bears no date, 
from which circumstance has arisen its being 
hitherto unpublished, but from the internal evi- 
dence it must have been written between 1518 
and 1522. 

“Ex vitimis meis litteris tibi traditis sacratissime 
ac Reverendissime pater, si eas ut es pollicitus 
legeris : facile noueris urgentem mihi necessitatem 
aliquem fructum recipiendi laborum meorum et 
operum erga gratiam tuam : quemadmodum a tua 
Reuerendissima Dominatione mihi promissum sepis- 
sime fuit: et fides ac spes mea postulare videntur : 
cum precipue salus mea et honor in fauore et auxilio 
Amplissime Domiuationis tue consistant: in qua 
semper firma desiderii mei consequendi fuit expec- 
tatio: quibus si forem priuatus non sine magno 
dedecore mea oriretur calamitas atque ruina: de quo 
nulla unquam mihi suspitio fuit, sub tanto presertim 
clementissimo principe ac Domino meo Reuerendis- 
simo : ex eisdem litteris te certiorem feci breui in 
patriam me transferre mihi opus esse, ub opera 
nonnulla pro illustrissimo defuncto rege a me in- 
choata perficere ualeam : nec ob aliud iam pluribus 
mensibus expectaui, tuis humanissimis uerbis fretus, 
nisi ut de rebus meis ac expeditione mea aliquid 
concluderem iuxta tue Dominationis Reuerendis- 
sime promissa, de operibus a me fiendis pro regia 
Maiestate pariterque pro gratia tua: Quapropter cum 
prope sit tempus discessus mei cupiamque iustissimi 
affectus mei finem aliquem uidere non sine decore 
ac gloria memorate Regie Maiestatis eiusdemque 
Dominationis tue Reuerendissime modum aliquem 
excogitaui idque tibi enarrare decreui putans tibi 
omnino satisfactum iri: quem si (ut spero) appro- 
bauerit Dominatio tua Reuerendissima ipsam pro 
immensa eius benignitate etiam atque etiam rogo ut 
celerem expeditionem mihi concedere dignetur: 
eiusque in hac re animum et uoluntatem mihi 
ostendere ut quid acturus sim quidue prouisurus 
siquod opus a me exarandum fuerit clare cognoscam : 
quid autem circa hoc decreuerim hic inferius de- 
clarabo :— 

“Volens Dominatio tua Reuerendissima me quale- 
cunque sit opus ad artem meam spectans pro eadem 
Regia Maiestate efficere pro uiribus meis paratus 
sum omnia agere ea fide ac diligentia eaque regis 
utilitate et ornamento ut me fidelem seruum tuum 
decet : cui semper obsequi desideraui et ut melius 
faciliusque perspicias me non imprimis lucrum et 
commodum meum cexterum regiam utilitatem 
querere: cui satisfacere ac tibi mihi sat erit ac 
gloria immortali: Ea opera uniuersa que mihi 
facienda commiserit Dominatio tua Reuerendissima 
pro memorato inuictissimo Rege: absque ulla nume- 
ratz pecuniz solutione conficienda suscipiam : 
dummodo mihi libere tradantur et realiter con- 
signentur: de quibus periculum suscipiam: tot 
florentinorum merchatorum obligationes quibus 
annuatim quasdam pecuniarum summas eidem regi 
restituere tenentur predicti mercatores: eas obliga- 
tiones capiendo qu tempori ac pretio operum fiend- 
orum correspondeant ut congruo tempore disseremus: 
offerens me paratum idoneas cautiones prestare de 
pactis seruandis et operibus perficiendis : Et sic pro 
tali summa a mercatoribus exigenda idem Serenis- 
simus Rex tutus euadet: Rursum obsecrans gratiam 
tuam ut ita mihi faueat ne impotens fiam quems* 
modum czpi et pergere opto eam honorandi * 
id apprime affecto : quod si (ut credo) effeceri 
semper obnoxius ero: et pro quocunque oper 
ad tue Dominationis Reuerendissime deer 
uoluntatem facere me acciderit quamdiu spirits Le 
reget artus tanquam fidelissimo seruo ‘ iber 
ualebis: Quod autem deliberare uolueri 3% 
celeri est opus expeditione ut pro oper’ niendi 
homines et uniuersa que ad ea faciunt : 
adducere mecum possim: Vale in Cir Rer 
dissime pater. 

“Humilis seruus tuus 
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It is remarkable that the indenture for the 
making of the above tombs was printed in full, 
from the original document in the Record Office, 
in vol. xvi. pp. 84-88 of the Archeologia, as 
jong ago as 1812, and is also calendared by 
Prof. Brewer in his ‘Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII.,’ vol. iii. p. 2. 

Epwarp J. L. Scorr. 


SALE. 
Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold, 
on the 15th inst., the following water-colour 
drawings and pictures from various collections. 
From Mr. H. Woodward's collection :—Draw- 
ings: S. Bough, Springtime, 51l.; The Herring 
Fishery, 98/.; Dunstanborough Castle, 55/. D. 
Cox, Off Calais, 53/. J. Syer, Pont-y-Pant, 
901.; Welsh Mountain Road, a Windy Day, 1511. 
Pictures: S. Bough, Cadzow Forest, 1681.; 
Autumn Sunset, 118/.; Kirkwall Harbour, 5251. 
H. Dawson, Autumnal Evening on the Banks 
of the Trent, 435/.; Castle Donington, 194l.; 
The Wooden Walls of Old England, 2521.; A 
Wild Sunset, 220/. W. Miiller, The Old Mill, 
near Lynmouth, 6661. E. Nicol, The Trio, 1621. ; 
An Irish Pair o’ Bellows, 1411.; ‘‘ They talk a 
power of our drinking, but never think of our 
drought,” 1291.; Before the Fight, 215l.; After 
the Fight, 157/. E. J. Niemann, The Bite, 
1201. W. Q. Orchardson, The Fisherman’s 
Home, 132]. J. Smart, ‘‘The Graves o’ our ain 
Folk,” 399/.; Sunshine and Shower, Head of 
Loch Lubnaig, Perthshire, 141/.; ‘‘O’er the 
Moor, among the Heather,” West Highlanders 
going South (the companion), 162/. J. Syer, 
Peat Gatherers, near Snowdon, 105l.; Near 
Barmouth, 220/.; Welsh Drovers, 1941. J. Webb, 
Carthagena, 126]. J. Pettie, The Promising 
Pupil, 2417. From the late Mr. Pasteur’s col- 
lection :—-Pictures: A. Calame, Souvenir de 
Mont Blanc, 141/.; The Lake of Brienz, 1731. 
B. C. Koekkoek, The Ferry Boat, 157/. T. S. 
Cooper, A Highland Scene, with Sheep, 106l.; 
Canterbury Meadows, Evening, with a group of 
five cows, 2991. From the late Mrs. Tyson’s 
collection :—Drawings: L. Haghe, Interior of 
the Guard-room at Oudenarde, with Soldiers, 
1947. F. W. Topham, The Spanish Gossips, 
2101. F. Tayler, The Hunting Party, 315. 
Sir J. Gilbert, Sir Andrew Aguecheek writes a 
Challenge, 3621. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE members of the Royal Academy will 
meet on the evening of Wednesday, June 16th 
next, in order to elect two R.A.s, in the places 
of Messrs. E. M. Barry and E. W. Cooke, 
deceased. Before long an unusual number of 
Associates must be elected to fill vacancies caused 
by promotions and deaths. This opportunity 
will, let us hope, be used to redress the griev- 
ances of landscape painters by choosing note- 
worthy representatives of that branch of art. 
Besides this, it would be a graceful act on the part 
of the Academy if one or two very distinguished 
outsiders, whose names will occur to everybody, 
were elected without discussion, to say nothing 
of nomination, leaving acceptance or rejection 
of the compliment to the gentlemen selected. 
The Academy could survive a refusal of its 
honours, and, at the same time, would do much 
towards setting itself right before the world. 


THERE is reason to expect that before long 
the murmurs of exhibitors at Burlington Gardens 
about the increasing size of the pictures exhibited 
there will cause active measures to be adopted 
to check the evil. It is fair to say that not one 
picture in twenty need exceed one-fourth of 
its present dimensions. Now there is waste in 
all respects; waste of time in preparation is the 
least evil, but waste of space on the Academy 
walls means hardships for excluded painters. 
These excessive dimensions must restrict the 





them house-room. On the other hand, it is 
the apparent interest of artists to use large 
canvases if, with but little more labour than 
smaller ones demand, they can obtain larger 
prices, and if large canvases compel more atten- 
tion than small ones from the public and from 
critics. 

A stron party in the Royal Academy is bent 
on reducing to two the number of pictures re- 
ceivable at the exhibition from each painter. No 
doubt something must be done. Would it not 
be well to begin with the portraits, and refuse 
more than one whole-length life-size figure or 
two half-lengths from any artist ? 

RaPIDLy carrying into execution the resolution 
to increase its numbers announced in our last 
issue, the Society of Painters in Water Colours 
has elected four new members from the ranks of 
the Associates, being Messrs. Wallis, H. Moore, 
O. W. Brierly, and S. Read. This is an ex- 
cellent choice. It is right to say that at least 
two of these painters ought to have been Royal 
Academicians many years ago. 

THE discussion on artists’ materials, lately 
started by Mr. Holman Hunt’s discourse in the 
room of the Society of Arts, and postponed 
till another occasion, is to be continued at the 
Grosvenor Exhibition Gallery about the 28th 
inst. The interval of time has given opportu- 
nities for examining pigments by daylight, a 
great advantage. 

On the 29th inst. Messrs. Christie, Manson 
& Woods will sell several portraits by Romney 
of very exceptional interest, including that 
of Elizabeth (born Berkeley), Lady Craven, 
an oval, in respect to which Horace Walpole 
wrote the verses :— 

Full many an artist has on canvas fix’d 

All charms that Nature’s pencil ever mixed— 

The witchery of eyes, the grace that sips 

The inexpressible douceur of lips. 

Romney alone in this fair image caught 

Each charm’s expression and each feature’s thought, 
And shows how in their sweet assemblage sit 

Taste, Spirit, Softness, Sentiment, and Wit. 


Besides these is another portrait of the same 
person as Margravine of Anspach, whole-length, 
1797. According to Peter Romney’s life of his 
brother, that artist painted two portraits of 
Lady Craven before her second marriage, one 
for General Smith, the other for Horace Wal- 
pole, both three-quarters figures. Besides these 
are to be sold portraits of the Hon. Berkeley 
and Keppel Craven, sons of Lord Craven, and 
Lady Hamilton as “‘ Ariadne.” By Reynolds is 
the whole-length of the Marquis of Granby, 
leaning on a mortar, from Stowe, and ‘ Admiral 
and Mrs. Bastard,’ by the same. Likewise on 
the same day will be sold Mr. Hook’s ‘ Milk 
for the Ship’ and others, with Mr. Poynter’s 
‘Feeding the Ibis,’ and pictures by Messrs. 
Calderon, J. Linnell, J. Phillip, Maclise, G. F. 
Watts, and others. 

At Messrs. Howell & James’s, Regent Street, 
will next week be opened the fifth annual 
exhibition of paintings on china by ‘‘ Lady 
Amateurs and Artists.” 

Tuurspay of last week was appointed for the 
private view of the collections illustrating the in- 
dustrial arts of India, which have been transferred 
to the Science and Art Department by the Secre- 
tary of State for India. They have been placed 
in the Eastern Galleries of the South Kensington 
Museum, Exhibition Road, and comprise, besides 
the fine series of objects in jade and other splendid 
and beautiful relics which we have described from 
time to time during several years past, numerous 
valuable additions. There are treasures of gold 
and silver plate, engraved, damascened, chiselled, 
enamelled, hammered, and moulded ; works in 
brass, copper, and other metals and alloys; arms, 
trappings, embroideries, jewellery, furniture ; 
examples of craft and art employed on ivory, 
horn, tortoiseshell, stone, and clay ; likewise 
lace, textiles, paintings, musical instruments, 
embroidery, and carpets. The Art Department 


market for pictures, by increasing their cost and | has just published, in two volumes on ‘The 
reducing the number of buyers who can give ' Industrial Arts of India,’ a careful and learned 





‘¢ Art Handbook,” by Dr. G. Birdwood, designed 
as a key to these vast collections, and as a general 
guide to the study of Indian art. The Introduc- 
tion consists of an able account of the Indian 
Pantheon in relation to the arts of the Eastern 
empire. The second part of these volumes, 
which are before us, consists of a reprint of 
the author’s ‘Handbook to the Indian Court 
of the Paris International Exhibition,’ 1878, 
revised, and enriched with copious additional 
notes. Dr. Birdwood describes the charac- 
teristic works of every art-producing town and 
district of India. Indian art, or, at least, its 
history, has thus received a considerable share of 
illustration, and cannot fail to obtain a much 
greater degree of intelligent attention in this 
country. Let us hope that the ‘opening up” 
of this prodigiously wealthy subject will have 
the effect of stopping that deplorable process 
which has been going on for some years, under 
official countenance, whereby Oriental design 
is being degraded by European influences. 


Two volumes of Mr. Poynter’s long-promised 
“ Text-Books of Art Education” will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. The 
first, which is on ‘ Classic and Italian Painting,’ 
by Mr. Percy Head, contains an introductory 
preface on art education by Mr. Poynter, who 
also contributes a chapter on Egyptian art, and 
succinct notices of the various Italian schools, 
with criticisms of their principal works. The 
other volume, on ‘Gothic and Renaissance 
Architecture,’ by Mr. Roger Smith, one of the 
lecturers at University College, London, treats 
of the history of architecture from the rise of 
the Gothic style to the general depression which 
overtook the Renaissance style at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Both books are very fully 
illustrated, that on architecture having 120 en- 
gravings. 

Castor, in Northamptonshire, which yielded 
so rich a harvest of Roman remains to the late 
Mr. Tyrrell Artis in the early part of the century, 
is likely to prove still productive. A few days 
ago a Roman villa was discovered at a very little 
distance from the station. 

Art the recent closing of the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy’s Exhibition in Edinburgh, it was found 
that the sales of works of art have been less than 
those of last year by upwards of 6001. The 
receipts for visitors to the exhibition have, 
however, considerably exceeded those of 1879. 

A ¥REE studentship in the day classes and 
four studentships in the evening classes of the 
School of Wood-carving at the Albert Hall are 
vacant. These studentships are maintained by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. Forms 
of application may be obtained by letter to the 
Secretary, School of Wood-carving, Albert Hall. 


TueE Salon de Peinture will be closed on the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th prox., reopened on the 5th, 
and finally closed on the 20th of that month. 


TuE first eleven days of the current Salon pro- 
duced 89,000 francs. The corresponding period 
of last year’s exhibition produced 66,000 francs. 


‘ An Interior,’ by Herr Munkacsy, was lately 
sold at the Hétel Drouot for the benefit of the 
Austro-Hungarian Benevolent Society, and real- 
ized 10,020 francs. ‘Deux Jeunes Filles,’ by 
Herr Brozik, sold on the same occasion for 
7,120 francs. At the Hotel de la Légation des 
Pays-Bas, Avenue Marceau, Paris, have been 
sold certain pictures and studies belonging to the 
late Herr M. Coster, among which were the 
following :—Troyon, ‘ L’Arc-en-Ciel,’ 22,100 
francs; Madou, ‘ Le Mari au Cabaret,’ 14,100 
francs ; Decamps, ‘ Chasse aux Renards,’ 4,800 
francs. 

Tue Royal Academy of Bellas Artes de San 
Fernando, Madrid, at their last public session, 
elected our esteemed contributor Don Juan Fa- 
cundo Riaiio to the vacant seat in that Academy. 
Seftor Riaiio read his discwrso de entrada, Seiior 
Madrazo replying in the name of the corporation. 
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Mr. Wit11am Scorr, travelling student in 
architecture of the Royal Academy, is about to 
publish by subscription a series of twelve 
etchings from nature of subjects including the 
Temple of Vesta, the Old Pescaria, the Cloisters 
of St. John Lateran, the Porta 8. Paolo, and 
the Theatre of Marcellus. Messrs. Newman & 
Sons, Soho Square, and Messrs. Spithcever & 
Co., of Rome, will receive the names of sub- 
scribers: the cost of the series is a hundred 

cs. 


ReEGNAvtr’s portrait of the Comtesse de Barck 
has been placed in the Louvre. It was evi- 
dently painted under the influence of Goya. 
Indeed, Regnault records in his journal that he 
went to see a choice picture by Goya on the 
day on which he began this work. Madame de 
Barck was a friend of Marshal Prim’s, whom 
Regnault likewise painted. 

Tue German papers record the death, on the 
30th ult., of Herr K. H. Hermann, of Berlin, 
aged seventy-nine years, a pupil of the Academy 
at Diisseldorf under Prof. Cornelius, a master 
whom he followed to Munich, where he assisted 
in decorating the Glyptothek and Ludwigs 
Kirche. His most important production is the 
mural picture representing the victory of Louis 
the Bavarian at Ampfing, painted in the Hof- 

en. The Allgemeine Zeitung announces the 
death of two other Bavarian artists, Michael 
Wittmer, an historical painter, who, though 
seventy-eight years old, had for some years come 
every spring from Rome to work at a series of 
frescoes for the church at Illmiinster; and 
Ernst Willers, the landscape painter. 

Tue death of Prof. L. G. Olmstead, a noted 
antiquary in the United States, is announced. 


Ovr apologies are due to M. Legros for having 
reckoned him among those painters who have 
not contributed to the current Salon. His 
‘Songe de Jacob,’ which was lately at the Gros- 
venor Exhibition, is now numbered 2243 in the 
Palais de |’ Industrie. 








MUSIC 


+ 


MUSICAL UNION.—DR. HANS VON RULOW’S FAREWELL 
PERFORMANCE, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, St, James’s Hall.— 
QUARTET, D Minor, Schubert; SONATA, E Fiat, Op. 31, Beethoven 
(by desire); PIANOFORTE SOLOS; BARCAROLE, A Miner, Rubin- 
stein; LACERTA, IMPROMPTU, Biilow; VALSE BRILLANTE, 
Rubinstein; GRAND TRIO, B Flat, Op. 97, Beethoven. Executants— 
Papini, Wiener, Hollinder, and Lasserre.—Tickets (with Programmes), 
7s. 6d. each, to be had of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., Ollivier, an 
Austin. Visitors can pay at the Regent Street entrance.—Prof. ELLA, 
Director. 





MISS CECILE S. HARTOG has the honour to announce that she will 
ive an EVENING CONCERT, under distinguished patronage, at the 
ag Academy Concert-Room, Hanover Square, on TUESDAY, May 
25th, to commence at 8 o'clock. Vocalists—Madame Mary Cummings, 
Friulein Fides Keller, Mr. Shakespeare, and Herr Henschel. Violin, 
Maile. Gabrielle Vaillante; Viola, Mr. W. H. Hill; Violoncello, Herr 
Daubert; Pianoforte, Mr. Oscar Beringer, Miss Cécile 8. Hartog; 
ge cae Miss Carmichael and Signor Randegger.—Tickets, 10s. 6d. , 
5s. and Is ; to be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
vue and of Miss Cécile H. 8. Hartog, 5, Portsdown Road, N., Maida 
ale. 








THE WEEK. 


HER MAJESTY’s THEATRE. 
Sr. JAmEsS’s HALt.—Mr. Charles Halle’s Recitals. 
Sr. JAMEs’s HALL.—Philharmonic Society. 


Sm Micwaer Costa’s resignation of his 
post as conductor at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
has been followed by that of several mem- 
bers of the orchestra, including M. Sainton, 
Mr. Weist Hill, and Mr. Lazarus. Herr 
Straus is now the leader, and in general 
quality the band cannot be said to have 
undergone any marked deterioration in 
consequence of these changes, which were 
inevitable under the circumstances. Signor 
Arditi is an experienced conductor, having 
filled that office during several of the most 
successful seasons at the Haymarket Opera 
House. The chorus shows some slight im- 
provement since last year, but there is room 
for further amendment. Leaving general- 
ities, it may be said that the feature of 
greatest interest on the opening night was 
the appearance of Mr. Maas for the first 


fioriturt is 





time on the Italian stage. His embodiment 
of the title réle in ‘Faust’ was no less 
admirable, vocally, than it had been on pre- 
vious occasions under Mr. Carl Rosa. The 
quality of his voice is superior to that of any 
operatic tenor at present available, and his 
method is beyond reproach. Unfortunately, 
as in the instance of Giuglini, whom in some 
respects he resembles, Mr. Maas has little or 
no idea of identifying himself with the 
character he represents. A tamer or more 
listless portrayal of Faust it would be 
difficult to imagine. If Mr. Maas would 
gain the position on the lyric boards which 
his vocal gifts place within his reach, he 
should lose no time in studying the art of 
dramatic expression. Madame Christine 
Nilsson once more gave an ideal imperso- 
nation of Marguerite. She has never been 
approached in this character, nor is she 
likely to be while her distinctive charms of 
voice and manner remain at her command. 
Signor Del Puente was artistic as Mephis- 
topheles, though it is not one of his best 
parts. The Siebel of Madame Trebelli and 
the Valentino of Signor Galassi are well- 
known assumptions, on which it is un- 
necessary to linger.—‘ La Sonnambula’ was 
given on Monday, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing two new artists, a soprano and a 
tenor. Mdlle. Nevada is a native of the 
State of Nevada in America, her selection of 
a nom de guerre having been thus influenced 
by home associations. She is, we believe, 
virtually a novice on the lyric stage, and a 
further instance has therefore been afforded 
of that tendency to abrogate what was once 
a golden rule, that only performers of proved 
ability should be permitted to seek the 
suffrages of our high-priced London audi- 
ences. However, in the present instance 
there is no special cause for complaint. 
Mdlle. Nevada is apparently still in her 
teens, and whatever histrionic capacity she 
may possess has not had time to develope 
itself. But her small, weak voice is agree- 
able in quality, and her execution of 
unexceptionably neat and 
finished; though of passion and intensity 
not a trace is as yet observable. Signor 
Lazzarini, who appeared as Elvino, is a 
tenore leggiero, with a thin and slightly 
metallic voice, which he produces fairly well. 
He may be warned against the habit, too 
common with tenors able to maintain the 
sostenuto on high notes, of abusing this power 
to a monotonous and disagreeable extent. 
—On Tuesday only a small audience assem- 
bled to witness the rentrée of Miss Minnie 
Hauk in her most distinctive character, that 
of Carmen in Bizet’s popular opera. This 
impersonation has at least the merit of being 
totally unlike any other in the entire range 
of the lyric drama. But the American artist 
has played the part so often that any 
symptom of weariness on the part of the 
public would scarcely be a matter of sur- 
prise. Signor Runcio was again a coarsely 
melo-dramatic Don José, and Signor Del 
Puente a somewhat over-refined Toreador. 
The sympathetic character of Michaela was 
undertaken by Mdlle. Isidore Martinez, 
whose voice and style it appeared to suit 
equally well. Some carelessness was observ- 
able in the orchestra, wrong entries occur- 
ring with lamentable frequency. 

~ 1f it were not for the inevitable incon- 
venience attending any alteration in the title 








of a recognized institution, musical or other- 
wise, Mr. Charles Halle’s so-called Pianoforte 
Recitals should long ere this have been 
known by some more appropriate cognomen, 
Though the scope of the programmes is, to 
a certain extent, limited, works for piano- 
forte solo no longer form the bulk of each 
performance. The series which commenced 
yesterday week will consist of eight concerts, 
to be given on successive Fridays, an excep- 
tion being made in the Handel Festival week, 
when the performance will be on Thursday. 
The interest of musicians will again be 
secured by the inclusion of one novelty in 
each programme. Mr. Charles Halle is 
assisted in the stringed department by 
Madame Norman-Néruda, Herren L. Ries, 
Straus, and Franz Néruda. The most 
familiar items of the scheme on Friday 
week were Beethoven’s Trio in p, Op. 70, 
No. 1, and Schubert’s Fantasia in c, Op. 15. 
Brahms’s Sonata in G, for piano and violin, 
Op. 78, is becoming a great favourite, at 
any rate with executants. Its deep poetic 
beauty and true classical dignity are fully 
apparent only on intimate acquaintance, 
the phraseology being remarkable for a hazi- 
ness of outline peculiar to Brahms. Madame 
Néruda enters thoroughly into the spirit of 
the work, and it is difficult to imagine a 
more exquisite interpretation of the violin 
part. The concert ended with a Trio in 
E flat by Franz Berwald. There were two 
Swedish musicians of the name of Berwald, 
Johann Friedrich, a juvenile prodigy on 
the violin, and his nephew Franz. The 
dates given of the birth and death of the 
elder in Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music’ 
really apply to the younger, who was 
Director of the Conservatorium at Stock- 
holm to the time of his death in 1868. It 
was his practice to allow his compositions to 
remain in MS. for years, in order, as he said, 
to allow them to mature. The trio per- 
formed on Friday is a work of small pre- 
tensions, clear and unaffected in style and 
generally free from plagiarism; but there 
is little or no internal evidence that the 
composer possessed such creative genius or 
individuality as to warrant the belief that 
his works have been hitherto undeservedly 
neglected. 

At the sixth of the present series of 
Philharmonic concerts, which took place on 
Wednesday evening at St. James’s Hall, a 
pianist new to this country, though well 
known on the Continent, made her first 
appearance in London. Mdlle. Vera Tima- 
noff, a native of Russia, was a pupil of the 
late Carl Tausig, since whose death she has 
been studying under Franz Liszt. The 
work which she chose for her début at the 
Philharmonic Society was the third Concerto 
(that in G major) of her fellow countryman, 
Anton Rubinstein—one of those exasperat- 
ingly tantalizing and unequal works of 
which the composer produces so many. As 
in most of Rubinstein’s instrumental pro- 
ductions, we find here occasional beautiful 
ideas side by side with mere rhapsodical 
verbiage—passages which any one knowing 
the technical rules of composition could put 
together in any quantity with little effort 
and no inspiration. In that power of the- 
matic development which is one of the first 
requisites for the higher forms of instrumental 
composition, and which are the very essence 
of the masterpieces of symphonic writing, 
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Rubinstein appears to be wholly deficient ; 
and it is, therefore, impossible to award to 
such a piece as his third Concerto any higher 
praise than that which is its due asa suitable 
and effective medium for the display of the 
powers of a soloist. The shortcomings of 
the work, however, must not render us un- 
just to the performer, though it is to be 
regretted that she did not come forward 
with something more worthy of her abili- 
ties. Mdlle. Timanoff possesses a singularly 
beautiful and sympathetic touch, an amount 
of power unusual for a lady, and immense 
execution. In addition to this, her playing 
is distinguished alike by fire and delicacy 
when either is needed ; she is no merely me- 
chanical performer, but evidently a thorough 
artist. Whether she would play Beethoven, 
the touchstone on which so many performers 
fail, as well as Rubinstein, is a question 
which must be left to the test of actual 
experience to answer; but it may fairly be 
said that her first appearance on Wednes- 
day was an unqualified success. A novelty 
on the same evening was Spohr’s early 
Violin Concerto in p minor, Op. 2, played 
by Herr Straus, the leader of the orchestra. 
Herr Straus is one of those thoroughly 
artistic players who, if he never astonishes, 
never fails to satisfy. Whether from a 
technical or sesthetic point of view, his ren- 
dering of the concerto was everything that 
could be desired. The work itself, though 
by no means one of Spohr’s best, is not 
without points of interest. It is most grate- 
fully written for the solo instrument, and 
abounds in pleasing melody ; the charming 
slow movement might have been signed by 
Mozart. The orchestral pieces included 
Sullivan’s early (and only) Symphony in 
E minor, which, though it has been re- 
peatedly given at the Crystal Palace, had not, 
we believe, been previously heard at these 
concerts, and the overtures to ‘ Leonora’ 
(No. 3) and ‘Euryanthe.’ The playing of 
the band was by no means of first-rate ex- 
cellence, being at times sadly wanting both 
in refinement and accuracy. The vocalists 
were Madame De Caters-Lablache and Mr. 
Joseph Maas. 








Musical Gossip, 


Mapame Apetina Parti has returned in the 
full possession of her powers. The position she 
has occupied for several years as the first of 
living vocalists remains unchallenged either by 
the natural action of time or by the appearance 
of any formidable rival. It would be idle to 
repeat what has been said many times concern- 
ing her assumption of Juliet, or that of Rosina 
in Rossini’s comic masterpiece. Signor Nicolini’s 
distressing tremolo has become yet further de- 
veloped, and his singing is positively painful in 
sostenuto passages. A good word must be said 
for Signor de Reszke’s Basilio in ‘Il Barbiere.’ 

Miss AcNrs ZIMMERMANN gave her annual 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Thursday week, 
when she was assisted by Messrs. Straus, Zer- 
bini, and Lasserre, instrumentalists, and Mdlle. 
Fides Keller and Mr. Santley, vocalists. Con- 
trary to her usual custom, Miss Zimmermann 
did not introduce any of her own compositions, 
the works performed being M. Saint-Saéns’s 
clever but unequal Piano Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 41, Brahms’s Sonata for Piano and Violin, 
Op. 78, Schumann’s ‘ Faschingsschwank,’ Op. 
26, and Kiel’s ‘Deutsche Reigen’ for piano 
and violin, Op. 54, which, it may be re- 
membered, were introduced with some success 
at the Popular Concerts last season. 
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Mr. Tosras Marruay, one of the most pro- 
mising of the students at the Royal Academy 
of Music, gave a concert at the Clapham Hall 
yesterday week. Among other compositions 
from his own pen, Mr. Matthay introduced a 
quartet for piano and strings which had gained 
the Read prize at the Academy. This is a work of 
more than ordinary merit for a young musician. 

THE second of Messrs. Ludwig and Daubert’s 
chamber concerts was given last Saturday 
evening at the Royal Academy of Music, when 
the programme included Beethoven’s Quartets 
in F minor, Op. 95, and F major, Op. 135, 
and Chopin’s Sonata in «@ minor for Piano 
and Violoncello. 

Wirth reference to our note of last week, we 
are informed that Herr Richter has undertaken 
to conduct four performances of ‘ Lohengrin’ at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre during his stay in 
London, and that on these occasions Mr. Her- 
mann Franke will be the leader of the orchestra. 

MapaME FRICKENHAUS gave a chamber con- 
cert on Wednesday evening at the Royal Academy, 
when the most important items of her programme 
were Goetz’s Pianoforte Trio in G minor, Op. 1, 
Schumann’s ‘ Davidsbiindler,’ and Beethoven’s 
‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata. 

Bazin’s ‘Le Voyage en Chine,’ of which an 
English version, with the title of ‘The Obstinate 
Bretons,’ was produced at the Connaught Theatre 
on Monday, is a work of the genuine comic 
opera type as perfected by Auber and Adam. 
The composer had the gift of melody to some 
extent, but his music has no pretensions to in- 
dividuality. The performance at the Connaught 
is generally adequate, except as regards the 
orchestra, which is too small. Mr. Henry 
Hallam, a light tenor, and Miss E. Petrelli, 
soprano, are the most satisfactory members of 
the cast. 

Tue Cambridge University Musical Society, 
whose exertions in the cause of art have more 
than once been noticed in these columns, shews 
no falling off in its activity, if we may judge 
by the programmes of the present season, which 
have been forwarded to us by a correspondent. 
At a concert on the 5th inst. the amateur 
band of the University, led by Herr Gompertz, 
gave avery creditable performance of Haydn’s 
Symphony in pD, besides accompanying Mozart’s 
Concerto in D minor. We are informed that, at 
a recent concert given by the Society, Herr 
Gompertz was specially requested by Herr 
Joachim to join him in Bach’s Concerto for Two 
Violins, no ordinary mazk of appreciation. 

MapaMeE Panseron, widow of the composer, 
has presented to M. Weckerlin, for the library 
of the Paris Conservatoire, an interesting col- 
lection of scores—French, German, and espe- 
cially Italian. It comprises works by Jomelli, 
Sarti, Tarchi, Cimarosa, Martini, Porpora, Scar- 
latti, and a scene and chorus by Rossini, ‘‘ Cara 
Patria, invita Roma.” One volume contains 
exclusively choruses formerly sung at the Sistine 
Chapel. The orchestral scores of Panseron’s 
sacred compositions are included in the col- 
lection. 

Tue Mozart-Stiftung at Salzburg has made 
arrangements by which the room of the house, 
No. 7 of the Getreidegasse, in which Mozart 
was born is to be thrown open to the public. 

Miss Minnie Havxk has been singing with 
great success in ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,’ and other works at Stuttgart and 
Mannheim. 

A NEw opera, ‘Adele di Volfinga,’ by the 
Italian composer Alberto Giovannini, was pro- 
duced at Trieste on the 5th inst. The work, 
which was well received, is said to be a credit- 
able attempt to depart from the beaten track ; 
but it is added that tke efforts are sometimes 
too apparent. 

Grivuserre Lipant, a favourite opera composer, 
has just died at Rome, at the age of thirty- 
eight. While he was lying on his death-bed, 





his last opera, ‘Sardanapalo,’ was being produced 
with great success at the Apollo Theatre of that 
city. 

Herr GotpMARK is engaged!in the composi- 
tion of a new opera, entitled ‘Der Fremdling.’ 
The libretto is by Felix Dahn. 

Herr Ernst Frank has been definitely ap- 
pointed successor to Dr. von Biilow as conductor 
at Hanover—a post which he had hitherto held 
provisionally. 








DRAMA 


—— 


LYCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY 
IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting Saturday, May 29th and the Satur- 
days in June), at 7.45.* The MERCHANT of VENICE’ (terminating with 
Trial Scene). SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN 
TERRY. Concluding with an Idyll by W. G. Wills, entitl 
‘1OLANTHE,’ IOLANTHE, Miss ELLEN TERRY ; COUNT TRISTAN, 
Mr. IRVING. Every Saturday Evening, commencing with Saturday, 
a, 29th, will be performed ‘‘The BELLS ' (MATTHIAS, Mr. IRVING) 
and ‘IOLANTHE ' (Mr. IRVING and Miss ELLEN TERRY). 

LYCEUM.—MORNING PERFORMANCES. May 2th and every 
Saturday during June, at 2 o'clock, ‘The MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 








THE DUTCH ACTORS AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE. 

Among the novelties of the season I may cer- 
tainly include the appearance in London of a 
Dutch dramatic company. 

Under the able and energetic management of 
Messrs. Le Gras, van Zuilen, and Haspels, this 
company has been acting on the Rotterdam 
stage for the last twelve or fourteen years, and 
it may be said that this period has witnessed the 
birth and growth of a healthy and really Dutch 
drama, for Dutch plays before their time had 
been mere farces of the coarsest kind, or weak 
and distorted versions of foreign works. 

The only Dutch classical author of plays, 
Joost van Vondel, is more a lyrical poet than 
anything else, so that his tragedies are 
rather a collection of lyrics—some of the 
highest order, be it said—than what they pre- 
tend to be ; consequently the only play of his 
that remains on the stage is ‘Gysbrecht van 
Amstel.’ Of other authors, Jan Vos is too 
vulgar and melo-dramatic ; Brederoo, although 
witty, too coarse; Rotgans too sentimental ; 
Langendijk too clumsy in the composition of his 
pieces. 

In consequence of this their greatest actors, 
such as Snoek, Wattier-Ziezenis, and even 
Kleine-Gartman, have been obliged to sustain 
their reputation in characters entirely alien to 
their surroundings, and have not therefore found 
the sympathy they deserved. All this has 
changed, or is changing rapidly ; a school for 
dramatic art has been founded, and already 
actors and actresses trained there have begun to 
appear in public and give great promise for the 
future. 

It is, however, chiefly due to the encourage- 
ment given to authors by Messrs. Le Gras, van 
Zuilen, and Haspels that there are now in exist- 
ence plays really Dutch in scenery, action, and 
plot ; moreover, they have by degrees attracted 
the best histrionic forces of the land, and their 
company is such that any manager might be 
proud of it. 

The following is a list of some of the principal 
members of the troupe :— 

Catherine Beersman, prima donna, at present 
the most popular actress of Holland. 

Mina van Offel-Kley, coquette. 

Valois-Sablairolles, mére noble. 

Chrispijn-Stoetz, soubrette. 

Among the gentlemen the following will 
appear in the principal parts :— 

D. Haspels, first part. 

Rosier Faassen, pathetic and comic. 

W. van Zuilen, pathetic and comic. 

A. J. Le Gras, pre noble and raisonneur. 

A list of the representations, which will be 
limited to twelve, may perhaps be useful :— 

Monday, June 7.—‘ Annemie,’ in four acts, 
by Rosier Faassen. This clever actor and author 
is especially known for the art with which he 
compresses into a short piece humour and un- 
expected pathos. 
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Tuesday, June 8.—‘ Marie Antoinette,’ trans- 
lated from the Italian of P. Giacometti. 

Wednesday, June 9.—‘ Janus Tulp,’ by Justus 
van Maurik, one of the most popular of Dutch 
plays, preceded by ‘De Militaire Willemsorde,’ 
by Rosier Faassen. 

Thursday, June 10th.—‘ Marie Antoinette.’ 

Friday, June 11th.—‘ Vorstenschool,’ original 
drama by Multatuli, a masterpiece. 

Saturday, June 12th.—‘ Marie Antoinette.’ 

The following will also be given: ‘ Roofvogels,’ 
an original drama in seven scenes, by H. G. Rood- 
huizen ; ‘De Kiesvereeniging van Stellendijk,’ 
a drama in four acts by-L. Mulder, the most 
typical Dutch play yet composed. 

Although I cannot deny that the language 
will not be generally understood, I hope that 
students of foreign literature and art will take 
sufficient interest in this enterprise to contribute 
materially to its success. I may add that little 
books are in course of preparation containing an 
outline in English of the plot and action of each 
of the plays to be acted. §S. van STRAALEN. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Nor a single purely dramatic novelty was pro- 
duced at the London theatres during the early 
portion of the present week. Such an experience 
at a holiday season is almost unprecedented. 

Towntey’s farce of ‘High Life below Stairs’ 
was revived at the Gaiety Theatre on Wednes- 
day afternoon for the benefit of Miss E. Farren, 
who gave a characteristically sprightly and 
hilarious rendering of its sowbrette heroine. A play 
like this has, in spite of its claim to something 
almost like antiquity, no right to rank as a classic, 
and the fact that the original dialogue is buried 
beneath the “‘gace” of the exponents is a matter 
of small importance. Mr. Terry and Mr. Royce 
caused much laughter by their respective per- 
formances as “the Duke” and “Sir Harry,” and 
the female members of the Gaiety company pre- 
sented the remaining characters in a style which 
suggested that capacity to play parts of the 
kind might not be altogether dependent upon 
rehearsals. 

WEDNESDAY night saw the last performance 
at the Princess’s Theatre, which is now in pro- 
cess of demolition. The closing entertainment 
consisted of selections from “€ Drink,’ ‘ The 
Streets of London,’ ‘It is Never Too "Late to 
Mend,’ and other’ pieces which have proved 
most "remunerative to the management. Mr. 
Gooch, the manager, delivered a ‘short address 
to the audience. 


Miss Eprra Heravp will give a reading of 
‘Macbeth’ on Monday, June 14th, at “the 
Wellington Hall, Islington. Her lecture on 
Tennyson has been recently read before the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, and again at Eldon House, Stoke 
Newington. 


In Paris Whitsuntide has been almost as quiet, 
so far as regards theatrical affairs, as London. 
The only changes it brought with it consist in 
the revival at the Chateau d’ Eau of ‘Madeleine,’ 
a five-act drama of Anicet Bourgeois and Albert, 
and that of the ‘Vie Parisienne’ at the Varictés. 








MISCELLANEA 


——Ge 


The Fish Torpedo. —Are you aware of the fol- 
lowing? It occurs in Ben Jonson’s play of ‘The 
Staple of News’: 


THOMAS. They write here how one Cornelus Son 
Hath made the Hollanders an invisible eel 
To swim in the haven at Dunkirk and sink 
All the shipping there. 
P. JuNioR. But how is it done ? 
CyMBAL. I'll show you, sir. 
It is an automa (sic) runs under water 
With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 
Made like an augur, with which tail she wriggles 
Betwixt the costs of a ship and sinks 7 - ¥ 


K. Curtis. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F’. P.—J. B,—A. B.—received, 
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Now ready, at every Library, the New 3 Vol. Novel, 


MARY ANERLEY. 


By the Author of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ 


MARY ANERLEY: a Yorkshire Story. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ ‘ Alice Lor- 
raine,’ ‘Cradock Nowell,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Blackmore's wealth of material has made his story rich and 
full to overtiowing..... There is a masculine vigour in his w riting 
tily News. 


THE FLORAL ASPECT OF SPRING. 
In large post 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


SYLVAN SPRING. By Francis 
GEORGE HEATH, Author of ‘Our Woodland Trees,’ ‘The Fern 
World,’ ‘The Fern Paradise,’ ‘Burnham Beeches,’ ‘Trees and 
Ferns,’ &c. Mr. Heath's new work on the Floral Aspect of Spring 
will be illustrated by Twelve Coloured Plates (comprising 36 
Grouped Subjects), printed by Leighton Brothers from Drawings 
specially made for the Work, after Designs of the Author, by 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and Author of ‘ Familiar Wild 
Flowers’; and by over 100 Wood Engravings of the Flowers and 
Ferns of Spring. (Ready. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


POETS in the PULPIT. By the Rev. 
H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., Author of ‘Music and Morals,’ &c. Con- 
taining Permanent Photographic Portraits of Wordsworth, Keble 
Tennyson, Shakspeare, Herbert, Browning, and Longfellow. 


SCIENCE a STRONGHOLD of 
BELIEF;; or, Scientific and Common Sense Proofs of the Reason- 
ableness of Religious Belief, as based on a Plain and Candid Study 
of Nature and the Scriptures. The whole forming a general practi- 
cal View of Belief and an opposition te modern Doubt and Infidelity. 
By R. B. PAINTER, M.D. F R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY, AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


JULES VERNE’S GREAT NAVIGA- 
TORS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With numerous Illustra” 
tions and Fac-simile Copies ofaOld Engravings, Charts, Maps, &c. 
Demy Svo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d.; gilt edges, 14s. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
The WATERING-PLACES of GER- 
MANY, SWITZERLAND, &. By EDWARD GUTMAN, M.D. 
Illustrated. 


“Ts likely to attract attention.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


An ENGLISHWOMAN in UTAH: the 
Story of a Life’s Experience in Mormonism. By Mrs. T. H. R. 
STENHOUSE. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


‘* This intensely interesting volume,’'—Glasgow Herald. 


Now ready, 
The POLITICAL COMEDY of 
EUROPE. By DANIEL JOHNSON. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 


6s. ; paper covers, 5s. 


A RIDE in PETTICOATS and 
SLIPPERS from FEZ to the ALGERIAN FRONTIER. With Map 
and Illustrations. Ey Captain, H. E. COLVILE, of the Grenadier 
Guards. (In a few days. 

Now ready, crown 8yo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


FRIENDS and FOES in the TRANS- 


KEI. An Englishwoman’s Experiences during the Cape Frontier 
War of 1877. By HELEN M. PRICHARD. 





The New Volumes (the 13th and 14th) of the Illustrated Biographies of 
he Great Artists, now ready, are 
HORACE VERNET and PAUL 
DELAROCHE. By J. R. REES. With many fine Illustrations. 

Limp cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
AND 


MICHELANGELO. By Charles 


CLEMENT, Author of ‘ Michel-Ange—Lionardo da Vinci—Raphael.’ 
Copiously illustrated. Limp cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 





GEORGE VANBRUGH’S MISTAKE: 


a Novel. By H. BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of ‘ Old Chariton,’ 
&c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


Now ready, post Svo. cloth, price 1s. 6d 


I and MY PROPERTY; or, the Ex- 
periences of an Owner in Dealing with his Legal I state; with Sug- 
gestions towards Improvement : being the necessary Introduction to 
Free Trade in Land. By VERAX. 


London : 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





a TSP ST 


STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
OFFERED BY 


BICKERS & SON 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH, 
*,* All guaranteed to be new and perfect. 
——— 
AMERICA. A Journey Across South America, from the £. x. d, 


Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. By PAUL MARCOY. Over 
600 Engravings on Wood. 4 vols. folio, — eed copy, 


cloth gilt, 41. 4s. 210 0 
CADORE,; or, Titian’ s Country. By JOSIAH ‘GILBERT, one 
of the Authors of ‘‘The Dolomite Mountains,’ &c. With 
Map. Iliustrative ener and W: uts, large 8vo. cloth, 

. 6d. 7 6 


CANOVA'S WORKS on sev LPTURE ont MODELLING. 
Engraved in outline, with ee eccaaaael a 

4to. cloth gilt, 3/. 3s. llo 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH PICTU RES. 90 Permanent Photo- 
graphs, after eminent Artists. 3 = —— 4to. -_ 

extra, 6. 6s. 220 
CERAMIC ART of GREAT BRITAIN, ‘from Prehistoric Shee 
down to the Present Day. By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 

Nearly 2,000 IlluStrations, 2 vols. large 8vo. 2. 12s. 6d. 180 
CHURTON and JONES'S NEW TESTAMENT. Plain Ex ene 
tory Comment, with Views from Sketches = Photos. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, giit top, 30s. eo 060 
COCHRANE'S ss, Earl ecuapaniee ss LIFE. 2 vols. ove. 
cloth, 30s. oe - O66 


DE TOCQUEVILLE on t 1e ST. ATE of “SOCIETY in FR ANCE 
before the REVULUTION of 1789. ‘Translated by H. 
REEVE. Second Edition with Additions. 8vo. cloth, l4s 

EDWARDS'S (AMELIA B ) UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UN- 
FREQUEN TED VALLEYS, a Midsummer Ramble in - 
Dolomites. 27 Illustrations and Map, 4to. cloth, 21s. 076 

FIGUIER. _REPTILES and BIRDS. Best sense Baition. 

307 Iilustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, 14s 050 

a D’S (DOUGLAS W.) TRAVELS in the CENTRAL 

CASUS and BASHAN. With — and scat aaa oc 
a 8vo. cloth, 8s. 070 

GELL and GANDY'S POMPEIANA, or, the Topogte nid 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii, with upwards 0: 100 
Line Engravings by — Cook, Heath, bes &e. ey 


8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 1 010 0 
GILLRAY, the CARICATU RIST, W ORKS at with History of 

his Life and Times Edited by WRIGHT. Over 400 asi 

trations,demy 4to. cloth gilt, ll. lls. 6d. . e i 6 
GEMS of ENGLISH ART. | 4 Plates, printed in Colours by 

Evans. 4to. cloth gilt, 2ls. 09 6 


GOETHE'S FAUST: a Tragedy. The Two Parts Translated in 

the penne — by BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols. crown 

8vo. cloth, S . 090 
HINCHCL GFF’ 8 ‘ov ER the Sk A. A Meibilive of Wanderings 

Round the World. 14 r Ss Page Illustrations, a on 


Wood, large Svo. cloth, 076 
a 8 (Sir F.) BUBBL ES Ss ted the BRU NN EN of N. ASSAU. 
‘ost Avo. 7s. bd. 020 
a. ATII OPERA. cu ura H. H. MILMAN. ‘100 Mlustrations 


Srown Syo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 033 
INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES : Travels i in Central India 

and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By LOUIS 

a ag al 316 Illustrations and 6 — folio, cloth 

gilt, 3/. 3s. 1ll 6 
LANDSEER G ALL ER Y (The). 36 Sesanunt Reproductions 

of his most celebrated early Works, with Memoir. — 


d4to cloth gilt, 42s. .. 1196 
MAYHEW’'S ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. 400 Tilustra- 
tions, 8vo. Iss. 6d. . 090 


MAYHEW'SIL LU STRA ATED HORSE x AN AGEMENT. Edited 
by Lupton. 400 Lilustrations, Svo. 1: 
MAYHEW’'S GERMAN LIFE and M ANNERS. crows 8vo.7s. 0 2 6 

MORAL EMBLEMS of all AGES ani NATIONS. By CATS 
and FAIRLIE. Quaintly illustrated =. i John Leighton, 

F.S.A. 4to. 31s. 6d. 11¢ 

MOTLEY’S LIFE ‘and DEATH of JOHN of BARNV ELD. 

2 vols. Svo. 28s : i 0 

NARJOUX’S NOTES aa SKETCHES | of an “ARCHITECT in 
the NORTH-WEST of EUROPE. 214 en 8vo. 
cloth extra, 16s ee ee - O76 

NEWMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY i BRITISH BUTTER- 

FLIES and MOTHS. with Life-size Figures from Nature - 
each species Super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 25s. oe 012 6 

NIMROD'S C — — and ROAD. Illustrations, crown 
8vo. cloth, 026 

READE'S (W INW oop) AFRICAN SKETCH. BOOKS. Maps 
and Illustrations, 2 vols crown 8vo. li. 4 076 

REID'S ART RAMBLES in the HIGHLAN Ds and ISLANDS 
of SCOTLAND. 156 Sketches on Wood, 4to. cloth gilt, 2ls. 0 8 6 

REYNOLDS (Sir JOSHUA) as a PORTRAIT PAINTER. Illus- 
trated by a Seriec of Portraits of Distinguished Beauties of 
the Court of George III. Reproduced by the Autotype 
Process from proof impressions of reromearvens Si tan 
Folio, half morocco, 5. 5s. .. 118 » 

ROYAL ACADEMY ALBUM (The). ‘4s Photo Prints orem 
Works of Art in the Exhibition of _ Folio, in ov 
6. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE SCE NES and " CHARACTERS. A ‘Series of 
Illustrations beautifully engraved on Steel, from Designs b z 
eminent German Artists, with si ci on 
DOWDEN. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. 110 

STEPHENS’S FLEMISH and FRENCH ¥ ICTURES. 16 ome 
nent Photos, with a Text, saat htaa 8vo. _— = 
gilt, 31s. 6d. . 012 0 

SYMOND'S RECORDS of the "ROCKS. Notes on the ‘Geology 
and Aaegees of North and sears Ww a &c. Cuts, crown Pa 
Svo. 12s. ° oe ° 036 

THOMSON’S STRAITS of MALACCA, INDO- CHINA, and 

HINA. —_ and 60 Wood isin 8vo. — — 076 

2is. 7 

“The People and the Land in their 





o 
— 


TYROL and the’ TY ROLESE. 


Social, Sporting, and Mountaineering Aspects. B 

BAIL LIE GROHMAN. ee Mlustrations on Wood, 

crown 8yo. l4s. a ee - O30 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S ANN. ALS. ofa FORTRESS. Translated 

by BUCKNALL. Coloured and other Illustrations, 8vo. 15s. 0 6 0 
wv a E-DUC’S HABITATIONS of MAN. ae ba 

BUCKNALL Illustrations, 5vo. 16s. 060 
VIOLL ET. eae S HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. with 

Coloured and other Ilustrations, 5vo. 12s. 050 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC'’S MONT BLANC. Translated by BUCK- 
NALL. 120 Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. 069 
WOODWARD and CATE ’S ENCYC! OPRDIA of CHRO- 
NOLOGY, Historical and Biograp..ical, Taick 8vo. cl.,42s, 0 4 0 





BickERs & SoN, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—~——- 


Portugal, Old and New. By Oswald Craw- 
furd. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Smyce the Miguel “difficulty” Portugal 
has dropped out, as it were, of European 
knowledge. A quiet, orderly, industrious, 
unambitious, and contented people, the Por- 
tuguese have been more concerned with 
their own cornfields, vineyards, and simple 
life than with the politics of their neighbours 
or of Europe, and the proposed union of the 
twin nationalities, Spanish and Portuguese, 
under one king has always been much more 
of a Spanish than a Portuguese dream. 
The Camoens tercentenary, fixed for the 
10th of June next (Camoens having expired 
on the 10th of June, 1580), will perhaps 
call especial attention to this corner of the 
Iberian peninsula, and many foreigners 
will for the first time set foot upon Portu- 
guese soil. There are to be great festi- 
vities in the capital—lectures, dramatic 
representations, unveiling of statues, and 
royal receptions—all promised in honour 
of one who died poor and neglected, ‘‘ with- 
out a sheet to cover his remains, after 
having triumphed in the Indies and 
having sailed five thousand five hundred 
leagues by sea.” Scholars and men of 
letters will be more interested in the new 
editions of the ‘ Lusiads’ promised, the 
most noteworthy being that of Senhor 
Biel, of Oporto, a reprint (fifty copies de 
luxe) of the second edition (1572), preceded 
by an essay on the poet and his epic by 
Senhor Mendes Leal, Portuguese envoy at 
Paris. Senhor Theophilo Braga contributes 
a new edition prefaced by a critical exposi- 
tion, for which no Portuguese scholar can 
be more competent. Corazzi, of Lisbon, 
prints a sumptuous edition of one hundred 
copies, and the Government have prepared 
a new issue of the Latin translation by Frei 
Agostinho Macedo. The Visconde J uromenha 
will produce the seventh volume of his costly 
edition of the complete works of Camoens ; 
and the Brazilians promise a memorial re- 
print of ‘Os Lusiadas,’ to which will be 
added a vocabulary by Senhor Coelho, of 
Oporto, an accepted authority upon the 
philology of the Romance languages. 

Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s admirable book 
is, therefore, most opportune; and his long 
residence in the country, his intimate and 
critical knowledge of the language, history, 
poetry, and the inner life of the people, 
render him an authority as safe to follow 
as he is pleasant. With needless modesty 





| 


he claims for his book nothing more than 
the title of an olla podrida. It is an olla, in- 
deed, but one in which all the ingredients are 
savoury and well chosen. He has much to 
communicate of which the English reader 
is ignorant. The subject of each chapter 
may be taken as a separate essay, and yet 
the book forms a complete whole, illustrative 
of ‘‘ Portugal, old and new.” History, lite- 
rature, antiquities, agriculture, sport, and 
port wine are touched upon with skill and 
scholarly tact. Those who feel no interest in 
the birth of the Portuguese nation will pass 
over the two opening chapters ; on the other 
hand, those who read them will find that Mr. 
Crawfurd has patiently consulted and mas- 
tered the early chronicles as well as other 
authorities, and weighs his facts with an 
historian’s impartiality. Affonso Henriquez 
wrested his country from Moorish rule in 
the twelfth century, and, as the chronicler 
relates, ‘‘died worn out by age.” He was 
‘‘a great lover of his people and a devout 
Christian. He defended all Portugal with his 
sword. He acquired a kingdom, and he ex- 
tended the contines of Christendom from the 
river Mondego on one side as far as to the 
Guadalquivir, which flows by the walls of Seville, 
and, on the other side, to the Mediterranean 
Sea and the shores of the great ocean.” 


Commenting upon the stirring events of 
his reign, our author observes :— 

** He showed them [the Portuguese] the value 
of constitutional freedom ; he taught them how 
the hardest of all political problems may be 
solved, how independence can be preserved and 
freedom not compromised ; and he kindled a fire 
of patriotism and loyalty in the nation which has 
never been extinguished through long periods of 
national reverse and depression.” 

Again :— 

“Portugal presents at this day the unique 
spectacle of a nation of Southern race which can 
be safely trusted with a political liberty free 
from the tyranny of rulers on the one hand, 
and from the dictation of the populace on the 
other.” 

Mr. Crawfurd laments that no stirring 
epic like the ‘ Cid’ exists as a chronicle of 
Affonso Henriquez’s deeds. The chapter on 
the ‘‘ Poetry of the Portuguese Renaissance” 
would, to do it justice, need considerable 
space for examination; it is the result of 
much critical labour, and the choice of Sa 
de Miranda and Ferreira as _ illustrating 
the poetry of the sixteenth century is 
judicious. Sa de Miranda, who died in 
1558, although Portuguese by birth, wrote 
pastoral poetry both in his own tongue and 
the Spanish; he was more successful in 
handling the then more fully formed and 
polished Castilian than when writing in 
the less pliant Portuguese. On the other 
hand, Ferreira, the Horace of Portugal, 
as he is termed, prided himself upon his 
nationality, and without doubt imparted 
grace, smoothness, and elegance to his 
native language; ‘‘he did not court any 
fame not won in his own field of literature 
or that was bestowed by other than Portu- 
guese voices.” Prefixed to the first collected 
edition of his works is a sonnet in which he 
writes that all the renown he desires is that 
of being thought ‘‘a patriotic Portuguese 
who loved his native land and his own 
people.”  Ferreira’s eclogues may be 
deemed inferior to Miranda’s pastoral 
writings, ‘‘but in elegance and grace of 
diction Ferreira attains a high degree of 





excellence.” Mr. Crawfurd closes his 
criticism upon the poetry of Portugal’s 
Augustan age with these words :— 

“This Augustan age culminated in the 
‘Lusiads’ of Camoens, whose genius would 
almost seem to have blinded foreign stu- 
dents of his country’s literature to the merits 
of his precursors and his contemporaries. Amon 
these Miranda and Ferreira, the Chaucer an 
Dryden of Portugal, hold the highest place ; 
men of the most original genius, whose great 
reputations are acknowledged while their lives 
and their works are all but forgotten, even in 
the country of their birth.” 


The remarks on country life and sport are 
humorous, but necessarily apologetic, as the 
Portuguese idea of a shooting expedition is 
“the greatest amusement of the greatest 
number of men and dogs, with the least 
possible expenditure of game.’ Game is 
scarce, and a single hare as the result 
of a day’s sport for a party of twelve is 
not encouraging. Chapter v. is devoted to 
farming and farm people, and is the most 
lengthy in the book; it is well worthy the 
study of English agriculturists; and as 
Mr. Crawfurd is a practical farmer, and 
has for many years farmed largely, tech- 
nical knowledge and experience combine to 
give his views considerable weight. The 
chapter is agreeably written, and covers the 
whole field of husbandry in Portugal; the 
tenure upon which farms are held is fully 
illustrated, and the cropping compared with 
that of our own land. Country life as 
understood in England is unknown in the 
Peninsula. Both in Spain and Portugal the 
upper classes shun the country as a resi- 
dence, except for a few of the hottest weeks 
of the summer. 

‘The social, financial, political, and even 
religious aspects of Portugal are almost wholly 
identical with its aspects as a country of farmers, 
of vinedressers, of shepherds, and of graziers. 
Except for a small population of miners, of 
fishermen on the rivers and estuaries, and of 
sailors, the whole population should be, if poli- 
tical economy had proper sway in the country, 
purely an agricultural one.” 


The country folk are sober, hard-working, 
and simple in their diet and their pleasures. 
Music and dancing close the severest day’s 
labour, and a variation in their amusements 
or relaxation is never dreamed of. Mr. 
Crawfurd’s enthusiasm carries him so far 
as to praise the standing family dish of the 
country, with this reserve :— 

‘*A rather serious objection to bacalhaw 
(dried salted cod) as a food is that it is not nice 
to eat—that is at first; it is an acquired taste, 
like coffee or caviare. The sooner a traveller 
or resident in Portugal acquires it the better 
for him; he might as well travel or live in 
England, and not like boiled potatoes, or in 
Scotland, and hate oatcakes and bagpipes.” 

But then boiled potatoes and oatcake are 
not nasty, and bacalhau decidedly is. When 
speaking of port wine Mr. Crawfurd may 
fairly claim to be unprejudiced, as he is no 
way interested in its production or sale. He 
calls attention to the fact that the wine made 
in the Douro vineyards of late years is a much 
more fully fermented and genuine product 
of the grape than the port of former days. 
That it can be preserved without an 
addition of distilled wine (alcohol) is im- 
possible, but that it is both wholesome 
and pleasant is clearly his opinion ; in fact, 
Mr. Crawfurd’s reading of the well-known 
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epigram is, ‘‘ He drank old 
defied.” 

Mr. Crawfurd concludes with sundry | 
criticisms of the customs of the Portuguese 
people :— 

‘The Portuguese are neither an Oriental 
peeets nor a purely Northern nor a purely 

uthern nation, but a race blending the cha- 

racter with the blood of the North and the 
South, a nation educated in its youth by Moors 
and Arabs. Their dances partake of their 
lineage and of their training. They dance a 
jig and are a little absurd ; they dance a bolero 
and are interesting.” 
The national songs and airs of Portugal | 
will bear comparison with those of any 
country. With one more extract we must 
close this notice :— 

“Among the Portuguese peasant class women 
hold a very independent position. They work 
very hard, they are active ard cheerful, very 
helpful in any trouble, very genial and sym- 
pathetic, full of quick answers and mother wit. 
Their suitors in love are very humble and per- 
severing, but the women know well what is due 
to their dignity. Here is the petition cf a lover 
who has too much failed in constancy to be well 
received. ‘Let us,’ he asks, ‘be friends again 
as we used to be. People who care for each 
other always forgive not one or two but three 
offences.’ The damsel replies, ‘No, I will not 
be friends with you as we used to be. Those 
who truly love commit neither one nor two, far 
less three offences.’”’ 

Some may be disposed to charge our author 
with prejudice in favour of his adopted 
country, but he produces such good argu- 
ments as to make his defence difficult to 
answer. The book is excellent in every way ; 
it is full of interesting facts about a nation 
of which the average Englishman knows 
nothing. 


port and death | 








Eixay Baotdixy: The Pourtraicture of IZis 
Sacred Majestie in His Solitudes and Suffer- 
ings. A Reprint of the Edition of 1648. 
With an Introduction by Edward J. L. 
Scott. (Stock.) 

EIKQN BAZIAIKH: The Portraiture of His | 
Majesty King Charles I. A New Edition. 
With a Pretace by Catherine Mary Philli- 
more. (Parker & Co.) 

The Antiquary. May, 1880. 

(First Notice.) 
In these days of associations to protect 
ancient buildings and vacant spaces it is 
remarkable that there is no society for the 
preservation of the old open questions that 
have long afforded diversion to those who 
care less for historic truth than for the 
excitements of controversy. Whenever his- 
torical research substitutes knowledge for | 
conjecture and removes an interesting ques- 
tion beyond the bounds of uncertainty, a 
distinct injury is done to a class of amiable 
persons whose enjoyments should not be 
deemed altogether unworthy of considera- 
tion. And even to those who are most 
disdainful of romantic stories the pleasures 
of new discovery are often attended with 

a gentle regret for the loss of pleasant play- 

grounds and the extinction of fascinating 

illusions. 

Mr. Scott has not been moved by an 
appetite for idle disputation. He believes | 
himself to have discovered evidence sufficient | 
to destroy the preponderance of the testi- 
mony which more than half a century since | 
satisfied Lingard, Mackintosh, and Hallam 
that the ‘Icon Basilike’ was one of the 


(Stock.) 





several works of Bishop Gauden’s more facile 
than scrupulous pen, and his one object 
has been to ‘‘set this unhappy question at 
rest for ever ’—of course in accordance with 
his own clearly expressed opinions. Yet, 
though his contributions to the history of 
the ‘Icén’ have both interest and value, 
it may be questioned whether they demon- 
strate the genuineness of the work that im- 
mediately after the king’s death was pub- 
lished as his book, and was accepted by the 
majority of its readers as the actual work 
of his brain and hand. In truth, the in- 
teresting contributions Mr. Scott lately 
made to our columns mainly affect the 
evidence on one point, and there, instead 
of favouring the argument for the book’s 
genuineness, they confirm Bishop Gauden’s 
claims. 

On other grounds, also, we are at issue 
with the learned Assistant-Keeper. In a 
note appended to his preface he assures 
his readers that by finding ‘‘in the Record 
Office the original of the second prayer at 
the end of the ‘Eikon’ (page 224), in the 
handwriting of Charles I. of the date of 
1631,’’ Mr. John B. Marsh “has made the 
most valuable and interesting discovery 
in the corroboration of the royal authorship 
that has yet fallen to the lot of any inquirer 
into the subject.” How can Mr. John B. 
Marsh be fairly credited with finding, 
some seven or eight years since at the 
Record Office, a prayer which was calendared 
and printed at large by the late Mr. John 
Bruce, F.S.A., in the ‘Domestic Papers,’ 
years before it came under the notice 
of Mr. Marsh, who gained his first know- 
ledge of the composition from Mr. Bruce’s 
printed volume? And how can the dis- 
covery of this copy of a prayer made by 
the hand of Charles I. in 1631 affect the 
evidence of the genuineness of the book 
published in 1648? No part of the original 
work, this prayer, absent from the first two 
editions, is only one of the miscellaneous 
pieces of writing and domestic memoranda 
which the official nurses of the book thought 
well to put together for an appendix to the 
later issues of the volume. No one has ever 
thought of questioning that the ‘Icon’ pro- 
ceeded from persons more or less in the 
king’s confidence, who would have had little 
difficulty in decorating the book with suit- 
able aphorisms and expressions and scraps 
of devotional exercises. The discovery, 
therefore, that a prayer in the appendix 
was actually put into writing by the king 
some sixteen or seventeen years before his 
death, is no more favourable to the theory 
that he wrote the book than to the view 
that it was written by a clergyman and put 
forth by royalist confederates having abun- 
dant information about the monarch’s cha- 
racter and habits. And Mr. Scott’s asser- 
tion is the more curious because he dis- 
poses in his preface of some adverse 
allusions to another prayer of the appendix 
by asking :-— 

‘*What had a subsequent appendix to the 
‘ikon’ (the prayers being no part of the first 
edition, but added afterwards to later ones) to 
do with the authentic character of a work of 
which at the time of publication they [sic] formed 


| no portion ?” 


It is difficult to deal with a critic who one 
moment insists that the contents of the mis- 
cellaneous appendix cannot affect, and a 





moment later urges that they do in the 
highest degree affect, the evidence of the 
authenticity. Some of Mr. Scott’s readers 
would also like to know his authority for 
insisting that the Naseby copy of the ‘ leon’ 
comprised no more than the first seven 
chapters of the entire work, it having 
hitherto been the wont of royalist dis- 
putants to maintain that when captured at 
Naseby the almost sacred record had been 
carried a good way beyond the seventeenth 
chapter. The hearsay testimony of Mr. 
Young’s aged gentleman, who in 1703 be- 
lieved himself to have seen, after the battle 
of Naseby, the seventh chapter of the ‘Icon’ 
‘newly written by the king,” does not neces- 
sarily imply a belief that it was then written 
for the first time; still less does the aged 
and anonymous gentleman’s evidence imply 
that no subsequent portion of the work had 
been put together when he beheld “the 
new writing.” Moreover, if this seventh 
chapter was first written after the Naseby 
fight, and no subsequent part of the work 
was penned in earlier time, the so-called 
Naseby copy can have had only siz 
chapters. On this point evidence, highly 
esteemed by Dr. Wordsworth, was given to 
William Wagstaffe by Sir Paul Whichcott, 
who, speaking of the matter some fifty years 
after Charles I.’s death, declared himself to 
have been told by his father, Sir Jeremy 
Whichcott, that he (Sir Jeremy) had not 
only seen this copy of the ‘Icon’ after the 
fight at Naseby, but through Major Hunt- 
ington’s courtesy had it in his hands for 
some time, whilst 

“‘he transcribed about seventeen chapters, as 
he would have done the whole, had not the 
major been in haste to restore it to the king.” 

Miss Phillimore seems to think that the 
Naseby copy had at the same time more 
than seventeen and only seven chapters; for, 
having in one page of her preface adopted 
as sure evidence Sir Paul Whichcott’s re- 
ported talk about Sir Jeremy’s talk about 
the seventeen chapters and upwards, she in 
a later page insists that the MS. lost at 
Naseby contained only the first seven 
chapters of the printed book, the last of 
the seven being the chapter ‘‘ newly written” 
after the fight. If it should turn out 
that he has mistaken what he read on 
this point, Mr. Scott will perhaps see 
how likely Dr. Wordsworth’s witnesses 
were to have mistaken what they heard 
on other points of the Naseby ‘Icon’ from 
loose talkers, repeating gossip heard long 
since from inexact speakers about occur- 
rences said to have taken place fifty or sixty 
years earlier. 

It has been the fashion of late to protest 
against the inaccuracy of the several writers 
who have represented that Gauden’s eleva- 
tion to the bench of bishops was the reward 
of the service he rendered the royal cause 
by writing ‘The Royal Portraiture.’ And 
it is undeniable that, whilst Gauden can- 
not be proved to have urged this literary 
labour to any one as a claim to the prefer- 
ment, there is strong if scarcely conclusive 
evidence the doctor was appointed Bishop of 
Exeter before his authorship of the ‘Icon’ 
was known to Charles II. Undoubtedly, 
apart from his services, real or pre- 
tended, in the matter of the famous apo- 
logy, there were reasons for his advance- 
ment. It does not, however, follow that 
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historians who believe him to have written 
the ‘Icén’ are without justification for 
speaking of his appointment to Exeter as 
the reward of that particular service. 
Though the king and the Chancellor 
may still have remained in ignorance of 
the true history of the book, one of Mr. 
Scott’s recent discoveries in the Nicholas 
Papers strengthens the reasons for thinking 
that Gauden’s part in the production of 
‘The Royal Portraiture’ was known to at 
least one of the persons who were influential 
in selecting the new bishops from the crowd 
of the royalist clergy. Morley, the Bishop- 
elect of Worcester, was one of the divines 
thus powerful to check or quicken the 
rising fortunes of other clergymen; and 
there is no room for doubt that he knew all 
about Gauden’s literary services. If Gauden 
had heretofore refrained from pressing his 
peculiar claim on the king and the king’s 
nearest advisers, his forbearance was doubt- 
less due to his confidence that, with Morley 
(who knew all about the ‘Icén’) and Duppa 
(also in the secret) ever ready to recommend 
him to the royal favour, he had better hold 
his tongue about ‘‘the great arcanum,” and 
in his personal appeals to sovereign and 
ministers confine himself to less delicate 
arguments. Hence it may be that the 
see of Exeter was his first payment 
for the supreme political service that, 
after he had distinctly stated it to the 


> king, duke, and Chancellor, procured the 


further reward of translation to a richer 
diocese. Anyhow, it is almost certain that, 
in his chagrin at being appointed to so 
poor a see, he did not leave London for 
the west without telling the king and the 
Duke of York why he had thought even 
the see of London within his reach. And it 
is indisputable, from the evidence of his own 
pen preserved in the Clarendon Papers, that 
he no sooner arrived at Exeter than he 
assailed the Chancellor with complaints and 
entreaties for a better provision. Indeed, 
six weeks had scarcely passed since his en- 
thronement when the new bishop (January 
21st, 1661) wrote the letter that contains 
the fullest and most vehement of his several 
assertions of his claims. He had already, 
in correspondence with the Chancellor, 
alluded cautiously to the nature of his 
ee service to the Crown, and he had 

een answered with still greater caution, in 
words which seemed to imply that the Lord 
Chancellor still needed the special informa- 
tion which would move him to redress the 
wrongs of so deserving a bishop. Deter- 
mined to suffer no longer from excess of 
delicacy, Gauden at the date above given 
wrote to the Keeper of the King’s Seals and 
Conscience :— 


** All I desire is an augment of 500/. per 
annum, if yt cannot bee at present had in a 
commendam ; yet possible the king’s favour to 
me will not grudg mee this pension out of the 
firstfruits and tenths of this diocesse; till I bee 
removed or otherwayes provided for; nor will 
your Lordship startle at this motion, or wave 
the presenting it to hys Majesty, yf you please 
to consider the pretentions I may have beyond 
any of my calling, not as to merit but duty 
performed to the Royall Family ; true I once 
presumed your Lordship had fully known that 

canum, for soe Dr. Morley told mee, at the 
King’s first coming, when he assured mee the 
greatnes of that service was such, that I might 
have any preferment I desired. This con- 





sciousnes of your Lordship (as I supposed) 
and Dr. Morley, made mee confident my 
affaires would bee carried on to some propor- 
tion of what I had done, and he thought 
deserved. Hence my silence of it to your 
Lordship : as to the King and Duke of York, 
whom before I came away I acquainted with it, 
when I saw my selfe not so much considered in 
my present disposure as I did hope to have 
beene ; what sense their royall goodnes hath of 
it is best to be expressed by themselfes, nor doe 
I doubt I shall by your Lordship’s favour find 
the fruits as to something extraordinary, since 
the service was soe; not as to what was known 
to the world under my name, in order to vindi- 
cate the Crowne and the Church, but what goes 
under the late blessed King’s name, the eixav or 
Portraiture of hys Majesty in hys solitudes and 
sufferings. This book and figure was wholy and 
only my invention, making and designe, in 
order to vindicate the Kings wisdome, honor 
and piety. My Wife indeed was conscious to it, 
and had an hand in disguising the letters of that 
copy which I sent to the King in the [le of 
Wight, by the favour of the late Marquise of 
Hartford, which was delivered to the King by 
the now Bishop of Winchester; hys Majesty 
graciously accepted, owned and adopted it as hys 
sense and genius ; not only with great approba- 
tion, but admiration ; hee kept it with hym, 
and though hys cruel Murtherers went on to 
perfect hys Martyrdome, yet God preserved and 
prospered this booke, to revive hys honor, and 
redeeme hys Majesty’s name from that grave of 
contempt and abhorrence, or infamy, in which 
they aymed to bury hym.” 

In this passage the reader has what may 
be called the kernel of the sound and per- 
fect testimony that the ‘Icjn’ was the fic- 
titious performance of an ambitious clergy- 
man. Had he been the sheer impostor 
which his adversaries would have us believe, 
Gauden would scarcely have exposed himself 
to immediate detection by declaring himself 
to the late king’s sons the author of their 
father’s book, and by writing thus precisely 
to the Chancellor. Three words with Sir 
Edward Nicholas, and as many with Bishop 
Duppa and Bishop Morley, would in that 
case have satisfied the princes that the 
claimant was merely a mitred rogue. In 
writing to Clarendon, Gauden knew himself 
to be writing to a statesman to whom the 
intelligence would be especially distasteful, 
and who, had it been false, could in a trice 
ascertain its falsehood without any open and 
scandalous inquiry. The bishop must also 
have felt certain that the Chancellor would 
not fail to speak with Nicholas, Duppa, and 
Morley, if he were not already in possession 
of sufficient evidence of the claimant’s good 
faith. And how did the Chancellor deal 
with the suitor? After an interval of several 
weeks, which brought other letters from the 
importunate prelate, Hyde wrote a concilia- 
tory epistle, ending with a sufficiently pre- 
cise admission that, though he had not 
thought fit to touch on the delicate matter 
in their conferences or correspondence, he 
had for some time been aware of the bishop’s 
service to the royal cause. ‘The parti- 
cular,’ writes the Chancellor, 

‘““which you so often renewed, 1 do confesse 
was imparted to me under secrecy, and of which 
I did not take myself to be at liberty to take 
notice, and truly when it ceases to be a secrett 
I know nobody will be glad of it but Mr. Milton: 
I have very often wished that I had never been 
trusted with it.” 

From Hyde’s words it is clear that the 
truth had been known to him for some time. 
The statesman who had very often wished 





he had never been trusted with it must 
have possessed the secret for a considerable 
period. The fair inference from the words, 
taken in connexion with the circumstances 
of the whole business, is that Hyde learned 
“the arcanum” from Duppa and Morley 
when the arrangements for filling up the 
vacant sees were under consideration. In 
the May of the following year the bishop was, 
in fulfilment of the minister’s assurances, 
translated to Worcester. It is certain that 
Gauden’s claim was admitted by Clarendon, 
who maintains in all his published works 
a significant silence respecting ‘The Royal 
Portraiture.’ It is certain that Charles II. 
and his brother were satisfied the ‘ Icén’ was 
Gauden’s invention ; and this recognition of 
the truth of Gauden’s claim implies that his 
assertions were sustained by the testimony of 
the few persons, such as Nicholas, Duppa, and 
Morley, who were from the first participators 
in the secret. Whilst his particular service 
was thus acknowledged at Court, Gauden 
had in his private circle at least two com- 
etent witnesses to the truth of his assertion. 
ilst he was composing the ‘Icon’ in 
1647 and 1648, his wife and his curate were 
sharers of his secret, and even his con- 
federates in the undertaking. From Mrs. 
Gauden’s ‘ Narrative,’ written soon after 
her husband’s death, andi Dr. Anthony 
Walker’s ‘True Account’ (1692), it appears 
that Gauden was busy with the ‘ Portraiture’ 
in the twelve months preceding Charles I.’s 
death. Indeed, it is generally admitted by 
the opponents of his claims that Gauden 
conceived the design of taking to himself 
the literary credit of the work years before 
he carried out his purpose. Furthermore, 
it should be observed that if Gauden was 
false in this affair, he died with the false- 
hood in his mouth; that Mrs. Gauden, at 
the moment of taking the sacrament on her 
death-bed, adhered to her statements respect- 
ing her husband’s part in the production of 
the king’s book; and that when Dr. Anthony 
Walker produced ‘The True Account’ he 
was a clergyman of fair repute, vigorous 
mind, and a lively conscience. 

Against all this external testimony that 
Gauden wrote the book, the bishop’s oppo- 
nents produce a number of loose and in- 
consistent statements or reports of statements 
by persons speaking under the heats of con- 
troversy and the influence of romantic ex- 
citement. They exhibit the always sus- 
picious and often incredible statements of 
anonymous pamphleteers as though such 
stuff were better evidence than the pose 
direct claims, urged to the very persons who 
had strong motives to discredit them, and 
who could easily have proved their falsehood 
had they been untruthful. The opinion of 
the countless readers of the ‘Icén’ who 
believed in its authenticity is treated as 
conclusive evidence that the book was 
genuine and the readers under no delusion, 
though the same kind of argument would 
prove that De Foe never wrote the ‘Memoirs 
of a Cavalier,’ because Pitt the elder, in 
common with many other readers, believed 
it a piece of genuine history. If the critical 
inquirer will examine all the pieces of so- 

ed evidence which Dr. Wordsworth 7 
sisted in regarding as destructive of Gauden’s 
title and reputation, he will find them onl 
so many illustrations of the ways in whi 
popular fancy befools itself, and so much con- 
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clusive testimony that an editor may possess 
taste and culture without being able to deal 
with evidence. The Master of Trinity was at 
especial pains to set forth the multifarious 
statements of pamphleteers and recorders 
of dinner-table gossip respecting the alleged 
existence of a Naseby copy of the king’s 
book, and in doing so he dealt with each 
of the several variations of a particular 
statement as though it were a distinct piece 
of new evidence, instead of being old evi- 
dence ina newform. From whosesoever lips 
they proceeded on their way to the printing 
press, and through whatever channels they 
came to Dr. Wordsworth, the spurious tales 
about the Naseby copy had their origin in 
the daring assertions of two nameless pam- 
phleteers, who within a year of the king’s 
death declared that the book, maliciously 
attributed by his enemies to some chaplain 
or courtly parasite, was the slow outgrowth 
of the sovereign’s labours in his cabinet 
from an early period of the civil troubles, 
and that, seized at Naseby by the victors, 
the original copy of this almost sacred 
work was subsequently restored by Fairfax 
to the royal author under circumstances 
highly significant of the Divine care 
for so precious a record. Palmed off upon 
popular credulity by the impudent authors 
of ‘The Princely Pelican’ (1649) and ‘ The 
Faithful Portraiture’ (1649), this fiction 
is the original parent of the subsequent 
relations by Court servants and clumsy 
repeaters of second-hand and third-hand 
gossip that constrained the Master of Trinity 
to believe in the Naseby MS. If we are 
to rely on witnesses who all appeared to 
Dr. Wordsworth in the highest degree 
trustworthy, the merit of recovering the 
Naseby copy from the Parliament is due to 
several persons. It was beyond doubt that 
the manuscript was recovered by Major 
Huntington, who, by the way, lived to de- 
clare to Dr. Anthony Walker the fictitious 
nature of all the floating stories touching 
his share in the recovery, and touching his 
opinion of the papers he never recovered. It 
could not be questioned that the Archbishop 
of Armagh recovered the MS., because Dr. 
Perenchief, author of ‘The Royal Martyr’ 
(1660), was informed by some person or 
persons unknown that the archbishop “ did 
affirm to those he conversed with that he 
was employed by a command from the king 
to get some of these meditations out of the 
hands of the faction; for they were taken 
in his cabinet at Naseby.’’ Moreover, it 
was in the same degree sure that Dr. 
Gorge was employed in the same delicate 
matter, because F. Young, of Plymouth 
(1703), could produce written evidence that 
in 1701 Dr. George Bull remembered how, 
forty-five years earlier, Dr. Gorge (1656) 
stated in conversation how he (Dr. Gorge) was 
employed by Charles ‘‘to retrieve certain 
papers lost in his cabinet” at Naseby, which 
“‘ were the same, as to the matters preceding 
that dismal day, with those printed in the 
‘Icon Basilike.’”” To Dr. Wordsworth’s 
mass of similar evidence of the existence of 
a Naseby copy Mr. Scott now adds a memo- 
randum by Archbishop Tenison, recording 
how Bishop Mew, halt a century after the 
king’s death, declared he could remember 
seeing on the field of Naseby some torn 
and scattered ‘“‘ pieces of the eikwév BactArk?) 
written with ye king’s own hand.” It is 





curious that an antiquary of Mr. Scott’s 
experience should deem this scrap of writing 
by an aged primate valuable evidence that 
there was a Naseby ‘ Icon.’ 








Religions et Religion. Par Victor Hugo. 

(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Were it not for the amazing mastery that 
it displays over the French language and its 
poetic form—a form M. Hugo may be said to 
have invented more than half a century ago 
—this book might have been written by a 
young man of twenty-one, so full is it of 
naif enthusiasm, so free from that knowing- 
ness and subtlety which come with middle 
age, so alien from that ‘‘ philosophic mind ” 
which Wordsworth says it is the function of 
the years to bring. 

If Victor Hugo learns nothing, he loses 
nothing. If even in some of the ‘Odes et 
Ballades’ of 1822 he put into French verse 
more of bardic fire than it had ever breathed 
before, the fire shows no failing here; if he 
then showed less judgment than is often 
found accompanying such splendid gifts as 
his—less of the sweet sanity which is the 
last perfection of the artist and the one en- 
during comfort of art—assuredly he cannot 
be charged with too much sanity now. If 
he has fallen into the mistake of thinking 
that this book of his is not only a poem 
full of the loveliest sayings and the 
noblest aspirations, but a valuable treatise 
on theology and philosophy, that is a 
mistake he has been making ever since he 
began to write. Moreover, it is a kind of 
delusion into which many an _ illustrious 
poet has fallen before him; for the 
poets have always wanted to pose as phi- 
losophers, and have always been more or 
less vexed at being challenged in that 
capacity. It seems hard that the public, 
so far from thinking that, because a man 
can sing, therefore he can think, should 
persist in taking the contrary view—should 
persist, especially, in refusing to take Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s advice and go to them, 
the poets, not only for poetry, but also 
for religion. Yet the public would wil- 
lingly do this, no doubt,—for, according to 
Mr. Arnold, the religion of the priests is in a 
poor way (‘‘not a received tradition,” says 
he, ‘which does not threaten to dissolve’’), 
—and would willingly turn for religion to 
the poets if those teachers would only agree 
among themselves as to what poetic re- 
ligion is. For instance, M. Hugo’s new 
poem is an emphatic, not to say a violent, 
answer to two different systems of poetic 
religion, each of which is itself at war with 
the other—the system of Dante and the 
system of Milton. Without Hell Dante 
would never have been able to write a line 
of the Inferno; and without the devil Milton 
would have been in a condition equally 
forlorn. Yet M. Hugo’s book is an attack 
upon both these venerable beliefs, and 
also upon the positivists who are trying to 
undermine them. 

The person who objected to Milton’s epic 
that it proved nothing has been much 
laughed at, but at last he has found a 
champion among the poets themselves. As 
Milton undertook to ‘justify the ways 
of God to men,” it surely is not un- 
reasonable to inquire whether he succeeded 
in the attempt. M. Hugo does not see that 


the mistake of ‘Paradise Lost’ was not-in 

failing to prove anything, but in trying to 

prove, and that all proof should be left to 

writers of prose. The following extract will 

show how the facts upon which Milton builds 

his justification of God are used by M. Victor 

Hugo as an impeachment of Him:— 

Vous prétez au bon Dieu ce raisonnement-ci: 

—J'ai, jadis, dans un lieu charmant et bien choisi 

Mis la premiére femme avec le premier homme ; 

Ils ont mangé, malgré ma défense, une pomme ; 

C’est pourquoi je punis les hommes a jamais. 

Je les fais malheureux sur terre, et leur promets 

En enfer, ot Satan dans la braise se vautre, 

Un chatiment sans fin pour la faute d’un autre. 

Leur dime tombe en flamme et leur corps en charbon, 

Rien de plus juste. Mais, comme je suis trés bon, 

Cela m’afilige. Hélas! comment faire? Une idée! 

Je vais leur envoyer mon fils dans la Judée ; 

Ils le tueront. Alors,—c’est pourquoi j’y consens,— 

Ayant commis un crime, ils seront innocents, 

Leur voyant ainsi faire une faute compléte, 

Je leur pardonnerai celle qu ‘ils n’ont pas faite ; 

Ils étaient vertueux, je les rends criminels; 

Donc je puis leur rouvrir mes vieux bras paternels, 

Et de cette facon cette race est sauvée, 

Leur innocence étant par un forfait lavée.— 

L’homme étant la souris dont le diable est le chat, 

On appelle ceci Rédemption, Rachat, 

Salut du monde; et, Christ est mort, donc Lhomme 
est libre; 

Et tout est désormais fondé sur l’équilibre 

D’un vol de pomme avec I'assassinat de Dieu ; 

Soit. 

By a reductio ad absurdum, in short, M. 
Victor Hugo proves that Paradise was never 
lost at all—never even bloomed at all—and 
that as to the hero of Milton’s epic, there is 
no such person. M. Hugo’s sarcasms are, 
perhaps, more brilliant than fair. All theo- 
logies are attempts to justify the ways of 
God to men; in other words, they are 
attempts made by the human mind to 
expound the great enigma of being, the 
existence of good and evil in the same uni- 
verse; and M. Hugo is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the distinction he draws between 
religions and religion is new. It has been 
very clearly recognized in all countries and 
in all times. Religion has always been the 
name of the one and only true religion—that 
is to say, the religion of the definer him- 
self. eligions is the collective name under 
which are ranged all the others—the false 
ones. So far all believers are at one. 
It is only when they have to decide among 
themselves which among the various re- 
ligions is really religion that those differences 
of opinion arise which M. Hugo treats with 
such eloquent scorn. 

The French newspapers are treating this 
book quite seriously as an addition to modern 
thought. But, in truth, it is not at all clear 
that M. Victor Hugo is competent to discuss 
the difference between religion and reli- 
gions, and as a poet he has certainly no call 
to do so. Religion is a serious matter: the 
poet is rarely a masculine thinker ; it is for 
him to receive religious ideas and give them 
back in beauty. Religion has been defined 
to be a sentiment, but it is either a valuable 
sentiment or a worthless one according to 
the kind of intelligence upon which it is 
based. No word is so misleading as religion 
—none is so much in need of a definition. 
Until this comes, perhaps it may be said 
that the religion of a man or of a com- 
*munity is that expression of the instinct 
of reverence and submission which is deter- 
mined by the accepted cosmogony of the 





epoch. ‘The instinct is, of course, one of 
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the primary instincts of man, and is mostly 
ealled into activity by an idea that, besides 
and above the things which impinge upon 
our senses, there is a something to revere, 
or if not to revere, to dread ; but what is that 
something is decided by the cosmogony 
which the believer has worked out for him- 
self or by which he finds himself environed. 
And as this cosmogony is built up by the 
mere intellect of man, which is always trying 
to find a better material wherein to exercise 
and express a blind feeling, it follows, as 
we have indicated, that the value of the 
religion depends upon the quality of the 
intelligence that has gone to framing the 
cosmogony of the man or time. And meta- 
physical inquiry being simply the result of 
the mind’s refusal to take for granted even 
the most obvious ontological facts till they 
have been proved by the dry light of intelli- 
gence, it follows that the tortoise under the 
teet of the elephant upon whose back M. 
Victor Hugo rides with his religion so 
securely is metaphysics—the very science 
of which the poets have been making a butt 
for so long. In short, every believer must 
either excogitate a metaphysical system for 
himself or accept (as he mostly does, with- 
out at all knowing it) a system of some one 
else’s. The question seems clear enough: 
is the poet—whose special glory is that to 
him abstractions become concretions, and 
concretions are more concrete than to others 
—the person to form an improved meta- 
physical system? Because, if not, we may 
rest assured that however beautifully he 
may embody his religious sentiment, he can 
do nothing at all towards improving our cos- 
mogony, and therefore nothing at all towards 
enlightening us as to the value of the 
system or systems of religion based thereon. 
To gauge the strength of the superstructure 
he must know something of the rock or 
sand beneath. 

The difficulty under which the poet labours 
of reaching ‘the pure air of pure thought” 
is that of stripping himself of the very endow- 
ments that make him a poet—his emotions. 
For the poet the very first trick of art is 
that of bringing thought into verse so 
steeped in emotion that it seems to be 
emotion pure and simple. Unless he 
does this his poem is not a poem at all, 
whereas the great aim of the thinker is 
to make sure that his thoughts have no 
emotional or passionate colouring. There- 
fore to claim for a poet, as the French 
critics are always claiming for M. Hugo, 
the faculty of pure thought is to claim for 
him gifts that are actually at war with 
each other, and which up to the present 
time have been seen in only a few of the 
greatest names in poetry—Lucretius, Shak- 
speare, and Goethe, with any one of whom, 
as an intelligence, the most fervid admirer 
would not, we think, compare him. 

Here is an instance of M. Hugo’s method 
of dealing with matters of pure thought :— 
Tl est, puisque c’est lui que je sens sous ces mots: 
Idéal, Absolu, Devoir, Raison, Science. 

* * * * 
Tlest! ilest! Regarde, dime. I] a son solstice, 
La Conscience ; il a son axe, la Justice; 
Il a son équinoxe, et c’est l'KEgalité ; 
Il a sa vaste aurore, et c’est la Liberté. 
Here is ‘‘the philosophy of the uncon- 
ditioned ” stewed down into epigrams, when 
the unconditioned becomes conditioned 





with a vengeance. Do the French critics 
really mistake these pretty little sayings 
for serious thoughts or for thoughts at 
all? For years upon years M. Hugo talked 
about /’Jnfini till the word became almost 
intolerable to his readers, and at last, 
in the second series of ‘La Légende des 
Siécles,’ he gave a picture of a Titan 
breaking through a mountain wall and 
gazing out at /’Jnfini as at a peepshow. 
He little dreams of the way in which the 
intellect has to move along, step by 
step, before it can even understand, much 
less grapple with, the conclusions to which 
any group of thinkers in the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of pure thought has arrived. 

This book is, no doubt, part of the great 
epic ‘La Fin de Satan,’ which is itself a 
part of the greater epic ‘Dieu.’ And it is 
only when, in the after parts of the poem, 
M. Victor Hugo, having destroyed Milton’s 
“ Dieu,” sets up a “ Dieu” of his own, and 
tries to “justify” him, that we perceive 
how pardonable was Milton’s failure after 
all. We say ‘‘Dieu” instead of ‘ God” 
advisedly; for, as we have remarked on 
previous occasions, there is all the difference 
in the world between the word “God” and 
the word “Dieu.” It is no irreverence to use 
the word ‘‘ Dieu” as it is used by French- 
men on all occasions, where to use any other 
and stronger name would be to indulge in 
‘‘vulgar emphasis.” He is the “ Dieu,” 
indeed, of the salon and the theatre. If he 
is in any way akin to the anima mundi of 
the pantheist, it is as the all-pervading con- 
diment with which the universe is spiced, 
flavoured, and made Parisian. He could 
never be dispensed with ; the Atheists, and 
even the Encyclopzedists, used him; for he 
is that ‘“‘ Dieu” of whom Voltaire said, in a 
gush of French religious fervour, 

Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer. 
Now we are not going to say for a moment 
that the “Dieu” who figures so much in 
this book is the common trivial “ Dieu ”’ that 
has been found so serviceable in the French 
drama ; but the two are much akin in point 
of unmeaningness. They are figures of 
rhetoric, and mean everything and nothing, 
and are chiefly valuable for ornamental 
purposes. 

To turn from Victor Hugo, the polemic, 
to Victor Hugo, the inspired poet and ex- 
ponent of noble sentiments and emotions, is 
gratifying indeed. France may well be 
proud of the great man who, besides his 
gift of song, which is perhaps unmatched 
among living men, has the still higher gift 
of love—that gift of benevolence and sym- 
pathy with universal man which “ blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes,” for 
without it no poet’s work, however fine, can 
live. 








Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series: 
America and West Indies, 1661-1668. 
Edited, under the Direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, by W. Noel Sainsbury. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Tuts new volume of the Calendar of State 
Papers relating to the Colonies abounds in 
interesting material, of which Mr. Sainsbury 
gives an instructive summary in his elaborate 
preface. His explanations and comments 
are classed under the following four divi- 
sions: 1. Our American colonies during 





Charles II.’s re gn; 2. Our colonial pos- 
sessions in Anxrica; 8. Our colonial 
possessions in the West Indies; 4. Our 
possessions in Afiica, on the Gold Coast, 
the river Gambia, and elsewhere. Though 
the facts concern'ng the colonies in North 
America are widely interesting, yet those 
which concern the West Indies possess still 
greater novelty. Comparatively little is 
known of the history of the ‘Sugar 
Islands,” for which our forefathers fought 
so stoutly anfl which they valued so highly. 

The present volume covers a period of 
eight years, and contains abstracts of nearly 
two thousand documents. Thisisa striking, 
and will be to many persons an unexpected, 
result. It is not generally understood that 
the colonies and possessions of this country 
engrossed the attention of English states- 
men during the early years of Charles IT.’s 
occupation of the throne. One of the first 
acts of that monarch was to appoint a 
Council for Foreign Plantations, consisting 
of thirty-five members, any five of whom 
were empowered to examine into the con- 
dition of the plantations. The Council held 
its first meeting on the 7th of January, 1661 
and appointed committees to investigate the 
affairs of the several plantations, the affairs 
of New England obtaining precedence. 
Many grievances were brought to the notice 
of the Council by persons who considered 
that they had been unjustly treated by the 
rulers in New England. The colony of 
Massachusetts was then thirty years old, 
and its founders had laid themselves open 
to criticism. They had acted from the out- 
set as if they were independent of the Crown, 
and during the Protectorate they had been 
suffered to do as they pleased without rebuke 
or protest. Eight years before the Restora- 
tion they had begun to coin money, an act 
which was considered treasonable. They 
had passed severe, if not brutal, laws against 
Quakers, and though Charles did not object 
to punishing Quakers, he would not tolerate 
persons whom he accounted as his sub- 
jects usurping his prerogative as a per- 
secutor. It was also undeniable that the 
New Englanders had engaged in trade and 
commerce without regard to the special 
and selfish interests of English traders and 
merchants. The documents are here repro- 
duced in which the Council for Foreign 
Plantations brings a heavy indictment 
against the Government of New England. 
The facts adduced are not new. They have 
been incorporated in Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ His- 
tory of the United States’ and Dr. Palfrey’s 
‘History of New England’; but now for 
the first time they are made easily accessible 
in the original form to the student of this 
branch of our annals. 

Quite as gross as any other offence with 
which the New Englanders were charged 
was the shelter which they afforded to the two 
regicides, Goffe and Whalley, who had taken 
the names of Stephenson and Richardson. 
In compliance with orders from England, 
Governor Endecott issued warrants for their 
apprehension; but the sympathies of the 
people being enlisted on the side of the 
culprits, the officer sent to apprehend them 
not only failed, but was forced to declare 
that ‘he wished he had been a ploughman 
and had never been in the office since he 
found it was so weighty.” Mr. Sainsbury 
might have referred, either in the text or in 
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a foot-note, to the mention of one of the 
regicides made by the Puritan Major 
Bridgenorth in ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ Sir 
Walter Scott there makes Major Bridge- 
north tell the traditional story of Whalley 
appearing among his countrymen at a crisis 
in the war between the whites, on the one 
side, and the Indians under King Philip on 
the other, rallying the whites when they 
were panic-stricken, and leading them in 
triumph against their savage foes. The 
best informed writers are of: opinion that 
the tradition is based on actual fact, so 
that the story as told by Scott may repre- 
sent with substantial accuracy what really 
occurred. 

The affairs of Virginia receive as much 
notice as those of New England. For a 
long time, indeed, the motherland took a 
much keener interest in the progress of the 
colony founded by the Cavaliers than in that 
which was the work and the refuge of the 
Roundheads. The Virginians did not accept 
the Protectorate without a struggle; they 
were the first to proclaim Charles II. King 
of England and Virginia. When the Council 
of Virginia submitted, on the 12th of March, 
1652, to the Commissioners sent by the 
English Parliament, it was agreed that a 
year’s grace should be accorded to the 
Governor and Council in taking an oath of 
allegiance to the Commonwealth, and that 
they should be at liberty to despatch a mes- 
senger informing Charles II. of what had 
occurred. Unlike the settlers in Massachu- 
setts, the Virginians had no objection to re- 
ceive a governor at the hands of the king and 
to obey the requests of the Council of Foreign 
Plantations. Their special desire was to 
obtain a high price for their tobacco. 
With that intent they petitioned the king 
to enforce the law forbidding the culture 
of tobacco in England and also to limit the 
number of ships sailing from Virginia and 
Maryland to England. Sir William Berkeley, 
who was reappointed Governor, took with 
him instructions to foster the production of 
‘silk, flax, hemp, pitch, and potashes.’”’ Mr. 
Sainsbury notes that the Virginians had made 
such an advance in the culture of silk by the 
year 1668 that they then presented the king 
with 300lb. weight of it as the first fruits 
of their labours. He might have added a 
fact showing how general the cultivation of 
silk had become at an earlier date. This is 
that in 1666 the Acts tending to encourage 
the production of silk were repealed, as it 
was found that the settlers had all planted 
mulberry trees and done their utmost to 
render silk a staple of the country. When 
the present was sent to the king a petition 
was also sent, to the effect that he would 
despatch men well skilled in silk culture and 
in producing other staples ‘for which this 
country is very proper,” with a view to free 
the colonists from their dependence upon the 
tobacco crop, and thus avert “the ruin of 
the country and the decay of the king’s 
eustoms.” The king was so much gratified 
with the present of silk, that he ordered it 
to be wrought into a garment for his own 
wear. It has been asserted that his corona- 
tion robes were made of silk from Virginia. 
Mr. Sainsbury makes no reference to this 
report, and it cannot be well founded if 
the gift of silk here referred to were 
the first of the kind made to the king. A 
distressing event occurred in April, 1667. 





Then the colony was devastated by a storm 
of hail; many of the hailstones were said 
to have been as large as turkey eggs. Not 
only were the growing crops destroyed, but 
holes were made in the roofs of houses and 
pigs and cattle were killed. In June of the 
same year four Dutch men-of-war repeated 
on the James river the exploit which other 
Dutch vessels performed on the Medway in 
1663. They burned one frigate and cap- 
tured twenty merchantmen. Mr. Sains- 
bury might have traced the resemblance 
between this event and the battle of New 
Orleans, fought in 1815, after peace had 
been declared between England and the 
United States. Peace was concluded in 
1667 between England and Holland, and it 
is possible that the Dutch were harassing 
the colonies of England after their nation 
was at amity with the motherland. Before 
passing from the consideration of what is 
written about Virginia, we may notice an 
extraordinary, though not unprecedented, 
instance of blundering. In an order of the 
Privy Council, dated February 23rd, 1703/4, 
Virginia is called an island. This is a com- 
panion blunder to the one of the Duke of 
Newcastle, who, when Prime Minister under 
George II., having made the discovery that 
Cape Breton was an island, could not rest 
till he had informed every member of his 
Cabinet of what he foolishly considered to 
be astounding news. 

The details respecting the other colonies 
and possessions of this country during the 
period embraced by this volume are as 
useful as those to which we have called 
special attention ; but we shall merely notice 
a singular reference in the account of 
Jamaica, which reads strangely in these 
days. Writing in 1665 to Secretary Lord 
Arlington, John Style said that island ex- 
ceeded England in all things, and that a 
husbandman who possessed a capital of 100/. 
could live there in greater plenty than his 
landlord could do in England upon 100/. or 
200/.a year. The attractions of the tempe- 
rate regions of the United States and Canada 
have far outstripped in our day those 
which tempted our ancestors to go forth to 
the West Indies in quest of new and happier 
homes. We may supplement the praise 
which we have accorded to Mr. Sainsbury 
by quoting in conclusion, as a specimen of 
his handiwork, the passage at the close of 
his preface in which he sums up the 
general results of what is set forth in this 
useful volume :— 

**One cannot but be struck during the earlier 
years of Charles II.’s reign not only with the 
rapid advance and prosperity of those of our 
colonies which had already been partially settled, 
but also with the establishment and the gradual 
though certain development of many other 
colonies and plantations. The spirit of enter- 
prise and the desire for colonization appear to 
have been almost as strong at that period as in 
the days of Elizabeth and James. Look at the 
efforts of the Lords Proprietors Albemarle, 
Ashley, Berkeley, Clarendon and others to 
colonize Carolina, which turned out after a little 
experience eminently successful ; see the dash 
and the pluck of ‘ Dick Nicolls’ at New York, 
who, though a groom of the king’s bedchamber, 
showed Dutchmen as well as Englishmen that 
he was an able general and a good governor; the 





love of adventure of Lord Willoughby, who, at 
his own expense of nearly 20,000/., settled a 
colony of 4,000 inhabitants in Surinam, though 
it was afterwards taken by the Dutch during the | 


war. In Africa, too, Englishmen secured a 
footing and made settlements in many places in 
spite of the hostilities of the Dutch. In the 
West Indies there were Lord Francis, and then 
his brother Lord William Willoughby, devoting 
their best energies to consolidate the settlement 
of the Leeward Isles of Antigua, Montserrat, and 
Nevis, and ‘ that rare pear] in the king’s crown,’ 
Barbadoes. See also what D’Oyley, Lord 
Windsor, and Sir Thomas Modyford did for 
Jamaica, and how these islands, in spite of the 
attacks of both French and Dutch on some of 
them, developed in wealth and prosperity. 
Look again at the valorous old buccaneers and 
the young ones too; their deeds, though scarcely 
in accordance with law and order,—by the way, 
their commissions were not unfrequently signed 
by English governors,—remind us of the doings 
of Hawkins and Drake, and they certainly dis- 
played as grand a spirit of adventure and as 
much pluck and endurance as their great naval 
predecessors ; the name of Morgan is synonym- 
ous with valour. Surely it may be said with 
truth, that in these early years of Charles IT.’s 
reign some glory was reflected upon England 
through her colonies, and that in these eight 
years of our colonial history shine forth some 
brilliant examples of Englishmen in the persons 
of the governors appointed by Charles Il. The 
brothers Willoughby in Barbadoes, D’Oyley, 
Lord Windsor, Sir Thomas Modyford, and Sir 
Charles Lyttelton in Jamaica, Sir William 
Berkeley in Virginia, of which colony he was 
thirty-six years the king’s governor, Sir Thomas 
Temple, ‘honest Tom Temple,’ in Acadia and 
Nova Scotia, Richard Nicolls in the newly 
conquered colony of New York, and the veteran 
Sir Thomas Warner in the Leeward Islands,—of 
all of these historical biographies of value might 
be written and read with pride by their country- 
men.” 
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Tue reader who has followed the ‘ Phineas 
Finn’ series will here meet his old friends 
once more. The Duke is, of course, the 
Duke of Omnium, whom we all knew 
long ago as ‘‘Planty Pall.” The persons 
of the story with whom the reader has 
already made acquaintance have, of course, 
grown older, but they retain their cha- 
racteristics. Mr. Trollope still loves the 
incidents of hunting and electioneering and 
the outside aspects of politics. There isa 
school of detractors who urge that Mr. 
Trollope does nothing to lead his readers to 
see the beauties of a higher life, but such 
criticism altogether misses the conditions 
and requirements of art. No, doubt Mr. 
Trollope is not an artist according to the 
modern school of high art, which is, after 
all, a very didactic and formal thing. His 
work is of a freer kind. He takes life as 
he sees it, and works in a broad and genial 
spirit. He has no esoteric doctrines. His 
lessons are plain to all the world, and, above 
all things, he knows that the first thing re- 
quired of a novelist is that he should seize 
the attention of his readers by interesting 
and amusing them. In this he is succe 
in ‘The Duke’s Children.’ It is not within 
present purpose to say anything of the 
story of the book, nor to take from the 
reader the pleasure he may have in follow- 
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ing the Duke’s troubles, and the way in} a good end” in the last chapter, but his | excite the smallest interest. All ends well 
which at last things all come right, as they | figure is rather uncouth for a lover. His | An English relative who had wronged our hero's 


always should. But attention may be called 
to an early chapter, where Mr. Trollope, in 
his happiest style of banter, lays it down 
that the public like best to be plunged at 
once in medias res. The antecedents of the 
characters have to be told some time or 
other, but still the public, as he says, like 
to have the vart before the horse. And 
then he proceeds to give the omitted details, 
or, as he says, to show the horse bit by bit. 
This is done with skill. Nobody can be 
bored by the details; rather, every one 
must admire the manner of their telling. 
Nothing could be terser or clearer, or less 
uninteresting. It is matter for congratula- 
tion that ‘The Duke’s Children’ shows few 
or no signs of diminished vigour. 

‘Matrimonial Bonds’ is a novel with a 
very decided purpose, which the author is 
not content to leave to his readers to dis- 
cover, but states in distinct terms in a pre- 
face. He or she does not, therefore, lay 
much claim to attention as an artist, but 
merely hopes to gild the pill with a story 
more or less interesting. Still a pill is a 
pill; and the grown-up persons to whom 
the author appeals will doubtless think that 
either the medicine should have been offered 
to them as such, or that they should have 
been allowed to exercise their own discre- 
tion, and take the sweetmeat without the 
medicine, or both at once, as they thought 
fit. The author shows some want of tact in 
his way of presenting his book. If he 
desired to teach a lesson under cover of a 
novel, he should have omitted his preface 
and his didactic chapters. If his sole object 
was to urge his views about divoree, pro- 
bably he might have succeeded better with 
a pamphlet or by writing letters to the news- 
papers. His aim, as he states it, is to in- 
duce those ‘‘ who have failed in the matri- 
monial speculation, and who bear the penalty 
attached to such failure,” to “‘ help towards 
obtaining equal facilities for both sexes in 
the loosening of the marriage bond.” The 
scene of the story is laid in France, and 
that is, it would seem, a mistake in a book 
meant for English readers, as the divorce 
question is very different in the two countries. 
Every one knows that the question is a burn- 
ing one in France, and if ‘‘Florian”’ has the 
good fortune to get his book translated into 
French possibly he may have helped the 
cause, which has already many advocates 
across the Channel. Whether he will suc- 
ceed in raising much feeling in England is 
another matter. His arguments are stated 
with force, no doubt, but his story is not 
told with sufficient power to make it, as 
some stories have been made, the basis or 
the motive of legislation. 

George Vanbrugh is an easy-going gentle- 
man, who prefers club life to the society 
of two charming cousins until he begins to 
think it is time for him to marry. By that 
time he has lost the elder one, to whom he 
was in some sort engaged, and from a loyal 
feeling to her sister the younger will have 
none of him. Matters are a good deal com- 
plicated by the intervention of a certain 
Job Hollings, an elderly plebeian of some 
fifty summers, who cherishes a hopeless 
passion for the fair Lucy, which she returns 
platonically. His patience and disinterested 
zeal deserve a better reward than ‘‘to make 





employer, a vixenish old woman, whose 
shop, a herbalist’s, in Hart Street, Clerken- 
well, is the scene of much farce after the 
manner of Dickens, entertains for Job much 
the same sentiments as he for Lucy. But 
it has pleased the author to extract only 
comedy from her disappointment, and she 
relieves her feelings by personally assault- 
ing George, who certainly deserves his 
chastisement. On the whole, the story is 
constrained in its pathos and commonplace 
in its fun, but perhaps the dash of exaggera- 
tion makes it more readable than a more 
lifelike book. The two children are really 
well drawn, and Job, though a maudlin 
sentimentalist, will win many suffrages. 

Mrs. Worboise has improved. Though 
there is still a little too much of the polem- 
ical in her work, and though she makes 
choice of a Church of England clergyman to 
point a moral against sloth end religious in- 
difference, there is more Christianity and 
less sectarianism in the present book than 
she has sometimes displayed. The character 
of Joan is fine. The neglected daughter, 
who makes her first real acquaintance with 
her father over her mother’s death-bed, and 
grows not only to be the mainstay of thefamily 
and the guardian of her infant sister, but to 
see all her shiftless, reckless relations im- 
proved by her influence, is not the impossible 
offspring of devout imagination, but a very 
real, lifelike character, well studied and well 
described. The religion which animates her 
and the other heroine, the governess, is as 
reasonable as it is elevated, and results in 
the acquisition by both of the complete satis- 
faction which arises, not from the attain- 
ment of personal desires, but from the 
self-mastery which accomplishes a purpose 
acquiesced in, but not originated, by self. 
Apart from the growth of Joan’s character 
the book would have little interest, but the 
subordinate parts are well filled with variously 
contrasted figures, and, in spite of its dis- 
tinctly solemn nature, the book is nowhere 
dull, and occasionally both pathetic and 
humorous. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir there be any person who takes a vivid 
interest in the failings, the feelings, and the 
figures of speech which characterize the Aus- 
tralian diggers, the shepherds, the stockmen, 
the publicans, andthe ‘‘cockatoos,” as the smaller 
farmers are termed, by all means let him read 
Squattermania ; or, Phases of Antipodean Life, 
by Erro (8. Tinsley & Co.). The author knew 
them well, and apparently was a ‘“‘ cockatoo” 
himself. The hero belongs to that class in one 
of the gullies of Gippsland, a district which, for 
some unexplained reason, is called ‘‘ Squatter- 
mania”; the heroine is a handsome but well- 
conducted barmaid in a public-house at Quartz- 
top, an ephemeral ‘‘rush” on the summit of 
a mountain. The hero and heroine fall in love 
with each other, mainly from a sympathetic ad- 
miration of Shakspeare. The tale itself possesses 
little plot or plan, and numerous episodes, wholly 
unconnected with it, are introduced. These 
‘‘ Phases of Antipodean Life” comprise mur- 
ders, deaths from sharks, elopements, election 
speeches (about the best things in the book), 
the floating of bogus companies to work ‘‘ wild 
cat’? mines, &c. Nobody prospers except pub- 
licans, and they die of drunkenness. Even 
cattle-stealing ends in penal servitude. There 





father leaves a legacy of 10,000/.; with the 
proceeds a station is purchased, which, notwith- 
standing that nothing seems commendable in 
the country, is renamed the ‘‘ Happy Land.” 


THe New Shakspere Society has just issued 
its first books for this year: 1. An edition of 
‘ Henry V.’ in old spelling, with a full historical 
and critical introduction, notes, and glossary 
by Mr. Walter G. Stone ; 2. ‘ The Rogues and 
Vagabonds of Shakspere’s Youth,’ a reissue, with 
fresh ‘‘ Fore-talk” and woodcuts, of Awdelay’s 
and Harman’s well-known treatises on vaga- 
bonds, as edited by Mr. Viles and Mr. Furnivall 
for the Early English Text Society, presented 
by Mr. Furnivall; 3. Transactions, 1877-9, 
Part III., with papers by Mr. Ruskin, Miss 
Phipson, Mr. Kirkman, Prof. Hagena, Mr. 
Furnivall, &c., and accounts of the German 
Shakspeare Society’s Year-Buoks, vols. xi.-xiv., 
by Mr. F. D. Matthew, which also contain 
a sketch of Dr. Elze’s criticism of Milton. 


WE have received the first fasciculus of a new 
monthly periodical in Hebrew, bearing chiefly 
on the history of Talmudical literature, edited 
at Vienna by Rabbis J. H. Weiss and M. Fried- 
mann. Both editors are very well known to 
students of this branch of literature by their 
critical editions of Talmudical treatises and 
original articles. 

WE may draw the attention of our readers to 
the article entitled L’ Instruction Publique dans 
UInde Anglaise, which has appeared in the fasci- 
culus just issued by the Société pour I’Etude des 
Questions d’Enseignement Supérieur. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Cobban’s (J. M.) The Cure of Souls, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Cunningham's (W.) Christian Civilization, with Special 
Reference to India, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Massey’s (L.) Children of Holy Scripture, sm. 4to. 3/6 el. 

Modern Scottish Pulpit, Sermons by Ministers of Various 
Denominations, Vol. 1, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Painter's (R. B.) Science a Stronghold of Belief, cr. 8vo. 10/6 

Smith’s (T.) Medieva) Missions, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Law, 

Smith’s (T. E.) Summary of the Law and Practice in the 

Ecclesiastical Courts, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Poetry. 

Dotty, and other Poems, by J. L., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Simple English Poems, edited by H. C. Bowen, 4 parts in 
1 vol. 12mo. 3/ cl, 

History and Biography. 

Jebb’s (R. C.) Modern Greece, Two Lectures, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Kossuth’s (L.) Memories of my Exile, 8vo, 10/6 cl. 

Wylie’s (Rev. J. A.) History of the Waldenses, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Geography and Travel, 

Ballantyne’s (R. M.) Six Months at the Cape, cheap ed. 
cr, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Lawson’s (J. A.) Wandering Naturalists, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 

Leyland’s (R. W.) Round the World in 124 Days, 8vo. 12/6 ol. 

Mackay’s :\G. A.) Twenty-one Days in India, being the Tour 
of Sir Ali Baba, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Magg’s (J.) Round Europe with the Crowd, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Philology. 

Selections from the Attic Orators, Antiphon, Andokides, 
Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos, edited, with Notes, by R. C. 
Jebb, dvo. 12/6 cl. 

Science, 

Balfour’s (F. M.) Treatise on Comparative Embryology, 
Vol. 1, 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Shelley’s (Capt. G. E.) Mon ph of the. Nectariniide, or 
Family of Sun Birds, in 12 Parts, dto. 300/ cl. 

Urquhart’s (J. W.) Electric Light, its Production and Use, 
edited by F. C. Webb, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Besant (W.) and Rice’s (J.) The Monks of Thelema, 2/ bds. 

Birthday (The) and ow Book, 32mo. 2/ cl. 

Broughton’s (R.) Second Thoughts, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Croger’s (Bro. F. J.) The Masonic Muse, Amusement with 
Music, roy. 8vo. 2/s cl. 

Definitions and Similes, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Egypt tor the Egyptians, a Retrospect and a Prospect, 7/6 ol. 

Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties, Vol. 14, 8vo. 42/ cl. 

Marriage & la Mode, a Romance in the Life of a Yorkshire 
Squire, by Incog., 3 vols. cr. Svo. 21/ cl. 

Moths, by Ouida, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Payn’s (J.) Less Black than we're Painted, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Vectigalia, or Gleanings from the Isle of Wight, 18 plates, 
oblong folio, 21/ bds. 
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MILTON NOTES. 
May 24, 1880. 


Cot. Cuester, with his usual courtesy, has 
just sent me the following. It is so important 
that, with his permission, I forward it to you, 


are but three characters in the story who | for publication at once, should you see fit, in 
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addition to the ‘‘ Milton Notes” that have 
recently appeared in the Athenewm. 
Davin Masson. 
124, Southwark Park Road, May 22, 1880. 

My dear Prof. Masson,—You will be glad 
to hear that I have at last, as I venture to think, 
cleared up the mystery hitherto surrounding the 
paternity of Milton’s mother. I will give you 
all the details minutely hereafter, confining my- 
self now to a succinct account of my discoveries. 

Let me say here that since I discovered, in 
1868, the marriage licence of William Truelove 
and Margaret Jeffraye, ‘‘daughter of Paul 
Jeffraye, of St. Swithin’s, London, Merchant 
Taylor, deceased,” the consent of whose mother 
was attested by John Milton, of All Hallows, 
Bread Street, London, “‘ who married the sister 
of the said Margaret,” I have never for one 
moment doubted that Paul Jefiraye was the 
father of the poet’s mother. The evidence 
afforded by this statement, made under oath in 
1602, far outweighs in value the statements 
made by Aubrey more than half a century later, 
based on second-hand testimony, and would be 
accepted by any court of law in the kingdom. 

Some of my facts have been acquired from a 
careful and exhaustive examination of the wills 
proved in what was technically known as the 
Commissary Court of the Bishop of London for 
the counties of Essex and Herts, now deposited 
at Somerset House. These, combined with 
others proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, enable me to trace Paul Jeffraye 
from his boyhood to his death, and to show, I 
think conclusively, that the mother of Milton 
was his daughter Sarah. I may add that in the 
records mentioned the orthography of the name 
scarcely occurs twice alike, the seven variations 
being Jefferey, Jeffery, Jefferye, Jeffrey, Jeffrie, 
Gefferey, and Geffraye. At a later period the 
form of Jeffrey seems to have been permanently 
adopted. 

The family, evidently belonging to the respect- 
able yeomanry of the period, appears to have 
resided in the parish of East Hanningfield, in 
Essex, certainly as early as the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The earliest will found is 
that of Thomas Gefferey, of East Hanningfield, 
yeoman, dated October 12th, 1518. He left 
an only daughter, but mentioned his relatives 
of the same name in that parish and in the 

arishes of West MHanningfield and Little 

ursted, in the same county. His lands in 
East Hanningfield were to go to his ‘‘ kinsman,” 
John Gefferey. 

This John I take to be the same as John 
Jefferye, of East Hanningfield, yeoman, whose 
will, dated February 22nd, 1550/1, was proved 
March 21st following in the Commissary Court 
above mentioned. He named his sons Richard, 
Thomas the elder, John, Thomas the younger, 
and Paule, and a daughter married to David 
Simpson. To Paule were left certain reversions, 
if he outlived his elder brothers, various house- 
hold articles, and money bequests amounting to 
661. 13s. 4d., all of which he was to receive 
when he reached the age of twenty-one. The 
will was proved by Joane, the widow, and 
Richard, the eldest son of the testator. 

The will of the widow Joane, dated March 9th, 
1571/2, is on file among the records of the Com- 
missary Court, but without any probate attached. 
It is very brief, containing legacies only to the 
children of her sons Richard and Thomas the 
elder, and naming no others except her son 
John, whom she made her executor. She died, 
probably, shortly after the date of the will, 
certainly before February 11th, 1572/3, as on 
that day this son John made his will, as John 
Jefferey, of East Hanningfield, and directed that 
her will should be fully performed. He named 
all his brothers and their children, and left 
twenty shillings each to the wives of his brothers 
Richard, Thomas, and Pawle. To his brother 
Pawle Jefferey he bequeathed 66. 13s. 4d., and 
to Sara, his daughter, one hundred shillings 





when she should reach the age of twenty-one ; 
but, if she should die before that age, her 
legacy was to go to “the next child who shall 
be lawfully begotten by my said brother Pawle.” 
This will is also without probate, and is on file 
in the records of the Commissary Court. 

The next will in order is that of Henrie 
Jeffrie, of Little Bursted, yeoman, dated Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1578/9, and proved May 13th fol- 
lowing in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
His precise relationship to Paul Jefiraye cannot 
be established, but it is clear from the entire 
will that the two families were closely connected. 
The important passage in the will I give ver- 
batim :— 

‘Item I geue vnto my cosin Paule Jeffrie of 
London Three poundes and to his wief Twentie 
shillinges and to Sara his daughter fourtie shil- 
linges and to his yongest daughter fourtie shil- 
linges meaninge them twoo that be nowe lyvinge 
at this presente.” 

Finally, I am now able to dispose of Paul 
Jeffraye himself. On the 14th of March, 1582/3, 
a commission to administer the estate of Paul 
Geffraye, late of the parish of St. Swithin, City 
of London, who died intestate, was issued, from 
the Commissary Court of London, to the relict 
Ellen Geffraye. This record had hitherto escaped 
me by being indexed under the wrong letter. 

To recapitulate : we find Paw Jeffraye in his 
minority in 1550/1, the youngest son of John 
and Joane of East Hanningfield. In 1572/3 we 
find him with a wife and an only child Sarah. 
In 1578/9 we find him in London, with a wife, 
a daughter Sarah, and another young daughter, 
apparently yet unnamed. In 1582/3 we fihd 
him dead, and his widow Ellen administering 
his estate. In 1602 we find John Milton, senior, 
solemnly declaring that his wife, whose name 
we know was Sarah, was the sister of Margaret 
Jeffraye, who was sworn to be the daughter of 
Paul Jeffraye, of St. Swithin’s, and Ellen his 
wife. Finally, in 1610/11, we find buried at 
All Hallows, Bread Street, London, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ellen Jefferys, the mother of Mr. John Mylton’s 
wife.” 

It seems to me that nothing can be clearer 
than that Sarah, the elder daughter of Paul 
Jeffraye, named in the will of 1578/9, sub- 
sequently became the wife of John Milton and 
the mother of the poet, and that the other 
daughter, then unnamed, was Margaret, who 
afterwards married William Truelove. 

I should, perhaps, state that John Jeffrey, of 
Maldon, who in his will, dated July, 1657 
(recently mentioned in the Atheneum), named 
his ‘‘cousins John and Christopher Milton,” 
appears to have been a son of Paul Jeffraye’s 
eldest brother, Richard. Their relationship, 
and that of the Blackboroughs, was, there- 
fore, what I then suggested—that of second 
cousins, their parents being cousins german. I 
am now inclined to doubt that the arms assigned 
to this John Jeffrey in 1610/11 were confirmed 
to him as of right, for the wills of his family 
make no pretensions to amy higher rank than 
that of yeomanry. It is possible that he may 
have proved a remote descent from the Sussex 
family, but more probable, I think, that he 
was the first of his family to whom a coat was 
granted, and that it was based on the one borne 
by the Jefferays of Chiddingly. 

It is, of course, possible that Sarah Jeffraye, 
before marrying John Milton, had been the wife 
of a Bradshaw, for she would have been at least 
twenty-eight years old in 1600, the supposed 
date of her marriage to Milton ; but Aubrey does 
not suggest this, declaring distinctly that her 
maiden name was Bradshaw. On the other 
hand, Philips seems to intimate that she was a 
Caston. I think that neither statement can be 
sustained in the face of the evidence I have 
produced. 

It is possible, also, that the wife of Paul 
Jefiraye may have been a Bradshaw, a Caston, 
or a Houghton, or that Paul’s mother may have 
borne one of these names, but I can say that 





none of them occurs in any of the wills I have 
examined. As the statements of Aubrey and 
Philips are in conflict, and both overthrown by 
the evidence now produced, it would seem the 
safest course to reject them altogether, and 
leave the traditional connexion with these three 
families to the chance of future explanation.— 
Always sincerely yours, 
JosePH LEMUEL CHESTER. 








MR. SEYMOUR KIRKUP. 

A WELL-KNOWN figure in the Anglo-Florentine 
community has passed away. Some little time 
ago Mr. Seymour Kirkup (or rather the Barone 
Kirkup, for he had received an Italian title) 
died, aged about ninety-one. He will be chiefly 
remembered as having taken a leading part in 
discovering the famous portrait of the youthful 
Dante, painted by Giotto in the chapel of the 
Podesta in Florence ; this important service to 
the world of literature and art in all countries 
was performed towards 1839. Kirkup was an 
English painter, who, suffering from pulmonary 
weakness, was recommended at a comparatively 
early age to reside in Italy ; he began doing so 
more than fifty years ago, and prolonged his 
stay from year to year, dwelling almost all the 
time in Florence, and he finally settled down 
there for life. He collected a curious and valu- 
able library, which was sold some few years 
back, and he became a recognized authority on 
questions of Dantesque literature, and a leading 
and deservedly popular personage among the 
foreign residents in Florence. He was a great. 
believer in the scheme of Dantesque interpreta- 
tion propounded by the late Gabriele Rossetti ; 
he also declared himself in advanced age a 
devoted disciple of spiritualism. The learned, 
kindly, and communicative old gentleman re- 
tained his mental faculties in vigour up to a 
recent date, and not greatly impaired, I be- 
lieve, even at the end of his exceptionally long 
life ; his hearing, however, had been gone for 


many years, and his eyesight was failing. Some. 


of his designs, interesting and tasteful, though 
not powerful, are to be found in Lord Vernon’s 
sumptuous edition of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
and some excellent letters of his (he was a 
capital and diligent correspondent) in the life 
of Haydon lately published by the latter’s son. 
The barone leaves a widow, a young Italian 
whom he married only two or three years ago. 
W. M. Rossertt. 








Literary Grossip. 


Mr. Trevetyan’s ‘Early History of 
Charles James Fox,’ which we mentioned a 
fortnight ago, will be an attempt to combine 
history and biography, Mr. Trevelyan hold- 
ing the theory that past events are most 
likely to come home to readers of the pre- 
sent day if those events are set forth as they 
appeared to some prominent actor in them. 
This theory is not pedantically insisted 
on; indeed, it is not once mentioned ;. 
but it underlies the book, and the period 
is treated as it presented itself to Fox 


and the events as they group themselves. 


round him and his family, with fulness 
of detail proportioned to the part he 
took in them. The work will fill one good- 
sized volume, and will be published next 
October by Messrs. Longmans. 

Lapy VioLteT Grevitte will publish in 
the autumn, through Messrs. Longmans, 
a volume called ‘Faiths and Fashions: a 
Series of Essays on Social Questions.’ The 
same firm announce Mr. Oscar Browning’s 
book on ‘Modern France,’ and three new 
volumes of the ‘‘Epochs of Modern History,” 
to wit,—‘ The Epoch of Reform,’ 1830-50, 
by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M.P.; ‘ The French 
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Revolution,’ 1789-1815, by Miss Cordery ; 
and ‘Frederick the Great and the Seven 
Years’ War,’ by Mr. F. W. Longman. 

Mr. A. Lana’s ‘ Ballades on Blue China,’ 
which are announced for immediate publica- 
tion, are in a variety of old French forms, 
and the topics range from roulette to the 
choice of a sepulchre. There are two 
‘“‘ ballades”’ in Scotch. 


Mr. W. Sr. Cusp Boscawen, the well- 
known Assyriologist, is expected in England 
at an early date, returning from his expedi- 
tion to Mesopotamia in search of antiquities. 
The results of his labours will, in all pro- 
bability, be laid before one of the learned 
societies in London. 


The annual general meeting of the 
members of the London Library will take 
place next Monday afternoon. The Report 
will show the library in a condition of 
steadily increasing prosperity. The bold 
experiment of buying the freehold in St. 
James’s Square has not crippled the book- 
purchasing power of the Committee, the 
total number of volumes added to the 
library being thirty-eight more than in 
the previous year. A useful supplement to 
the Catalogue of 1875 is announced as being 
nearly ready. It will embody in one alpha- 
betical arrangement, carefully revised, all 
the annual lists issued since 1875, and will 
be furnished with a classified index of sub- 
jects. This will be sold to members at cost 
price. 

Messrs. Rrvineron will publish the lec- 
tures on ‘ Everlasting Punishment’ now in 
course of delivery, on Sunday afternoons, at 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, by the Dean of 
Norwich, immediately after the delivery of 
the last lecture. They have also nearly 
ready for publication a volume of ‘ Transla- 
tions of Hymns of the Latin Church,’ by 
Mr. D. T. Morgan, several of whose trans- 
lations have appeared in ‘Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.’ 

Tue first volume of Dr. Ginsburg’s edition 
of the Massorah will appear in the course of 
next month. It contains the Massorah alpha- 
betically arranged from aleph to jod. In- 
stead of filling four volumes each of 600 
pages, as was originally designed, this work 
will be contained in three of about 800 
pages each. So many applications have 
been made to the learned author that he 
has consented to give scholars the benefit 
of the subscription price up to the day of 
publication, but this privilege will not be 
conceded to the trade. 

Tue ‘History and Antiquities of the 
Hundred of Broxtow, co. Nottingham,’ is 
about to be issued in two volumes, imperial 
quarto, by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, of 
Derby and London. The author, Capt. 
A. E. Lawson Lowe, F.S.A., has been 
engaged on this history for many years past, 
and there is every probability that the work 
will be thoroughly well done. Special atten- 
tion has been paid to family history, and 
over seventy full pedigrees are promised. 


AnotuEr local history is also nearing com- 
pletion. The Rev. William R. Fraser, minister 
of Maryton, is preparing a ‘ History of the 
Parish and Burgh of Laurencekirk,’ which, 
while undertaken chiefly for the benefit of 
those specially interested in the history 
of tue parish, is intended to be also of 





interest to the general reader. It is believed 
that a trustworthy account, however brief, 
of the Berkeleys, Wisharts, Middletons, 
Keiths, Falconers, &c., will be acceptable to 
many, apart from special connexion with a 
parish in which they held a distinguished 
place for centuries. The history of Epis- 
copacy in the parish during the century 
which followed the Revolution furnishes 
matter for a chapter, a large portion of which 
is drawn from the Episcopal records, which 
have been kindly opened to inspection. The 
early history of the burgh is based chiefly on 
its own records; later incidents have been 
narrated partly from personal recollection, 
but still more from competent information. 
It has been thought both interesting and 
instructive to give a brief account of the 
more notable persons belonging to the parish 
by birth or residence. The most illustrious 
are Ruddiman and Beattie, and Mr. Fraser 
believes his book to be the first in which 
Beattie’s history has been attempted with 
special reference to the place of his birth, 
and a detailed account of the family to which 
he belonged. The concluding part of the 
volume, while intended to impart informa- 
tion of special local interest, has been de- 
signed with a view to the illustration of 
phases of Scottish character in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Messrs. Hurst & Brackett have in the 
press ‘Monsieur Guizot in Private Life’ 
(1787-1874), by his daughter, Madame de 
Witt, translated from the French by Mrs. 
Simpson, in one volume; and a second 
series of ‘Tales of our Great Families,’ by 
Mr. Edward Walford, in two volumes. A 
new novel, entitled ‘A Modern Greek 
Heroine,’ will be shortly published by 
the same firm. <A novel, in two volumes, 
by M. E. Fraser-Tytler will be issued 
before long by Messrs. Marcus Ward & 
Co. It is entitled ‘Grisel Romney.’ A 
volume of poems with the title ‘Echoes 
from the Orient,’ by Mr. Edward King, an 
American journalist, whose works, ‘ The 
Southern States’ and ‘French Political 
Leaders,’ have received favourable notice 
in this country, is also announced. 

Tue lecturers at Cambridge for the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate for the year 
1880-81 are to be Mr. Oscar Browning, 
on History of Education; Rev. E. Daniel, of 
St. John’s Training College, Battersea, on 
the Practice of Education; and Mr. James 
Ward, of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
the Theory of Education. 

A Heprew translation of Lady Monte- 
fiore’s Diary, by Rabbi Eliezer Saul, Tal- 
mudical Lecturer at the Judith College, 
Ramsgate, has just appeared. The Hebrew 
is clear and fluent, but we are sorry to say 
that the proper names of persons as well as 
of towns are horribly mutilated by their 
transcription in Hebrew characters, and 
that misprints are abundant in those where 
the original spelling is left. 

THE inauguration of the monument to the 
Russian poet Pushkin will take place at 
Moscow, June 6th, new style. Invitations 
have been issued to some foreigners to be 
present at the proceedings. 

A German historico-economic work on the 
commercial policy of England during the 
sixteenth century, by Dr. Georg Schanz, 
Professor of Political Economy at Erlangen, 





is in the press, and will be published next 
autumn. Dr. Schanz has investigated sources 
of information hitherto unexplored, and his 
work is looked for with much interest by 
German economists. 


Dr. Orro,Posse, of Dresden, and Dr. P. 
Ewald, of Berlin, propose to publish a list 
of abbots and abbesses of the various 
monasteries and nunneries of Europe from 
their foundation. The first volume will be 
devoted to Germany and Austro-Hungary, 
the second to Italy, and the third to France. 
Dr. H. Sevin proposes to bring out a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the oldest existing 
manuscript of Uolrich Richental’s chronicle 
of the Council of Constance. The manu- 
script is in the possession of Count Gustav 
zu Konigsegg-Aulendorf. 

Mr. Witu1am Paterson, of Edinburgh, 
has in the press a fac-simile reprint of ‘‘ The 
Catechisme, That is to say, ane commone and 
catholik Instructioun of the Christin People 
in materis of our Catholik Faith and Reli- 
gioun, quilk na gud Christin man or woman 
suld misknaw: Set furth be ye maist 
reverend father in God Johne Archbischop 
of sanct Androus, Legatnait and primat of 
the kirk of Scotland, in his provincial 
counsale haldin at Edinburgh the xxvi. 
day of Januarie the zeir of our Lord 1551, 
with the advise and counsale of the 
bischoippis and othir prelatis with doctours 
of Theologie and Canon law of the said 
realme of Scotland present for the tyme. 
Prentit at sanct Androus....the xxix. day 
of August 1552.” The extreme rarity and 
costliness of the original, its early date, and 
the circumstances under which it appeared 
have always given unusual interest to this 
remarkable vernacular catechism; but its 
value as illustrating the comparative history 
of doctrine, preceding as it did the comple- 
tion of the Council of Trent, has been 
hitherto too much overlooked. 


Messrs. AttEN & Co. propose to issue in 
monthly parts a précis of official papers. 
Indexes will be given to each number, so 
that any paper required may be readily 
found. The abstracts will, it is expected, 
form two volumes of moderate size annually, 
for each of which a more complete index will 
be prepared. Thus the contents of all the 
parliamentary papers published in each 
session will be brought within reasonable 
compass, in‘a form and size suited for any 
public or private library. The attempt will 
be made to present all the important facts 
contained in the papers in a readable form, 
so that further reference to the parliamen- 
tary papers themselves may be unnecessary, 
excepting in special cases where it may be 
desired to obtain fuller information with 
regard to details than could be given within 
the limits to which the new publication must 
be confined. The “Official Papers” will 
contain nothing but what is to be found in 
the printed parliamentary papers, and any 
en opinions or political bias will be 
avoided; whilst a system of reference to 
previous parliamentary returns will, it is 
hoped, tend to give increased facility of 
reference. 

In De Indische Gids will be published an 
article by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Kromhont, of the 
Dutch Engineers, upon the English expedi- 
tion to Coomassie in 1873-4. The author has 
consulted not only official but also private 
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reports of the military engineers employed 
in the expedition. 

Mr. Epwarp WALKER, who was for up- 
wards of thirty years editor of the Halifax 
Guardian, died on the 22nd inst., in his 
sixty-fourth year. 

Tue death is announced of th® Rev. John 
Pulling, of Deptford, author of ‘Travels in 
Southern Europe and the Crimea,’ a work 
written immediately after the conclusion of 
the Crimean War. 

Tue Philological Society resolved at its 
anniversary meeting to take part in the 
movement for spelling reform. On the 
recommendation of its outgoing President, 
Dr. Murray, the editor of its dictionary, 
it adopted Mr. H. Sweet’s proposal that a 
list should be drawn up of all words whose 
forms had been falsified by mistaken ana- 
logy or false etymology—like coud made 
could, and ryme made rhyme—and all words 
containing needless letters, like head, sove- 
reign, give, and that the Society should 
recommend a revised spelling of these words. 
Mr. Henry Sweet undertook to draw up 
this list of words and revised spellings, and 
lay it before an extra meeting of the Society 
late in June or early in July. 

Accorpine to the Revue Critique, a Spanish 
scholar has commenced in the Boletin del 
Ateneo Barcelonés the publication of a 
series of letters addressed to Heine by 
Saint-Mare Girardin, Edgar Quinet, and 
other men of letters. 


Tue forthcoming part of the Oriental 
series of plates issued by the Paleeographical 
Society will contain among others the follow- 
ing fac-similes :—A thirteenth century San- 
skrit palm-leaf manuscript of the Ashtasa- 
hasrika-prajiiapiramita, brought by Dr. D. 
Wright from Kiathmindi, and now in the 
University Library, Cambridge; a specimen 
of the Achiringa or Achirasiitra in the 
India Library, the first of the sacred Angas 
of the Jainas, in Prakrit on palm-leaf, dated 
A.D. 1292: this MS. was obtained at Bombay 
by Dr. Buehler; the rare and ancient Arabic 
Koran of the eighth century, to which at- 
tention was drawn in the Atheneum in the 
early part of this year; an Arabic MS. 
from the Bodleian Library, dated 974 (?), 
of the Diwani ’l-’Adab fi Bayani Lugati 
*1-‘Arab, written in the old Nashi hand; a 
second Koran from the British Museum, 
dated 1254, in the Magribi hand, fully 
pointed; the Ethiopic MS. of the Pauline 
Epistles in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
dated 1378, a MS. older than any bearing a 
precise date in the British Museum; and two 
very rare monuments, carved in limestone, 
with funereal representations, and inscrip- 
tions in Egyptian Aramaic, bilingual hiero- 
glyphic and Semitic, the one at Berlin, 
dated in the fourth year of Xerxes, 482 B.c., 
the oldest of its class yet discovered ; the 
other at Carpentras, of the fourth or third 
century B.¢., which has the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions unengraved in the framesevidently 
reserved for them. 








SCIENCE 


PROF. MILLER. 
Tue death, on the 20th inst., of Prof. William 
Hallows Miller, M.D., F.R.S., &c., has deprived 
the University of Cambridge of a distinguished 





professor and English science of a representative 
of world-wide reputation. Dr. Miller graduated 
in 1826 as fifth wrangler, and subsequently 
became fellow and tutor of his college (St. 
John’s); and in 1832 he succeeded Dr. Whewell 
as Professor of Mineralogy. Although the late 
professor’s celebrity rests mainly on his minera- 
logical researches, he was no mere specialist, as 
his writings in pure mathematics, his papexs 
in departments of astronomy and molecular 
physics, his employment by the Governments 
of England and France in the verification of 
‘* standards” and the like, show. Prof. Miller 
was a good linguist, and for many years acted as 
foreign secretary to the Royal Society. 

Prof. Miller’s most signal addition to minera- 
logy is perhaps his system of crystallography, 
firs; made known in the edition of Phillips’s 
‘Mineralogy’ published by himself and W. H. 
Brooke in 1852, and fully demonstrated in the 
tract on Crystallography, published in 1863. 
This system of crystallography is now generally 
adopted both by foreign and English minera- 
logists ; it simplifies the notation of the science, 
and so groups the properties of crystals that they 
can be most readily submitted to mathematical 
investigation. The professor used his edition of 
Phillips as the text-book for his lectures ; and it is 
enriched by the results of many of hisown extended 
researches. Prof. Miller elaborated a new form 
of reflective goniometer, which, in respect of sim- 
plicity and accuracy, seems to leave nothing to 
be desired ; he describes this instrument in one 
of his last contributions to scientific literature, 
a paper published in the Crystallogical Society’s 
Proceedings for 1877. He was president of that 
society, and took a warm interest in it. His 
goniometer was exhibited in the Special Loan 
Collection of 1876, together with other pieces 
of apparatus inverted by him. 

When the Cambridge collection of minerals 
was removed to tle present museum, its re- 
arrangement was carricd out by the professor 
on the basis of Gustav Rose’s ‘ Krystallo- 
chemische Mineralsystem,’ and the collection 
was made of the greatest use to students. Until 
his strength failed, a few years ago, Prof. Miller 
generally gave two courses of lectures in the 
year; and those who had the privilege of 
attending them will not soon forget the ex- 
haustive and lucid way in which he grappled 
with his subject, the considerate patience with 
which he explained the difficulties that beset 
the elements of mineralogy, nor the unselfish 
kindness with which he was always ready to 
devote to the help of his pupils valuable time 
that they all felt could ill be spared from his own 
researches. 








SOCIETIES. 

ASIATIC.—May 24.—Anniversary Meeting.—Sir 
H. C. Rawlinson, President, in the chair—The fol- 
lowing were elected as the Council and Officers for 
the ensuing year, 1880-1: President and Director, 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson; Vice-Presidents, Sir E. C. 
Bayley, Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., Sir R. Temple, and 
Col. Yule ; Council, E. L. Brandreth, Major-General 
Dalton, Sir B. Ellis, J. Fergusson, A. Grote, Col. 
Keatinge, General Sir A. Kemball, Lieut.-Col. Lewin, 
General Maclagan, Sir W. Merewether, Major Mock- 
ler, Sir W. Muir, Lieut.-General Sir H. Norman, 
General Sir A. Phayre, Lieut.-General Sir H. E. 
Thuillier ; Secretary, Mr. W. 8. W. Vaux ; Assistant- 
Secretary, Mr. F. W. Holt; Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
R. N. Cust; Zreasurer, Mr. E. Thomas.—The Report 
of the Council was read, from which it appeared 
that fifty new members had been elected during the 
last year, against a loss by death of eight. Brief 
notices were given of Lord Lawrence, the Rajah of 
Beswan, Sir J. Low, C. H. Damant, Capt. C. J. F. 8, 
Forbes, A. D. Mordtmann, and Prof. Schiefner, 
together with a general survey of the progress of 
Oriental studies during the last year. 





NUMISMATIC.—May 20.—W. 8S. W. Vaux, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—The Hon. J. Gibbs and Dr. W. 
Pauli were elected Members.—Sir A. Phayre exhi- 
bited a silver coin lately found in Pegu, said to be 
of the tenth or eleventh century. The coin had on 
the obverse a conch shell wit a crab inside it.—Mr, 
Hoblyn exhibited an original warrant, dated February 
14th, 1627, to Sir W. Parkhurst, Warden of the Mint, 





altering the value of certain gold and silver coins; 
also aselection of rare milled shillings from Eliza- 
beth to George II].—Mr. Krumbholz exhibited a 
proof in gold of a Keepang piece of 1783 of the East 
India Company ; also two rare Oxford pound pieces, 
of 1642 and 1644,and an unpublished variety of a 
twenty-shilling Scottish piece of Charles L., with the 
letter F under the horse’s feet—Mr. Copp exhibited 
a portion of a hoard of late Roman denarii found at 
a farm called Rheworthen Isa, near Aberystwith, 
Cardiganshire.—Mr. H. 8S. Gill communicated a 
paper ‘On Unpublished Seventeenth Century York- 
shire Tokens, with Contemporary Notes on some of 
the Issuers of Hull and other Towns.’ In the paper 
Mr. Gill described about fifty new types—Mr. L. 
Bergsve, of Copenhagen, communicated a paper, in 
which he discussed the place of mintage, &c., of 
certain coins of the Cuerdale find. These were the 
coins inscribed EBRAICE CIVITAS, CVNETTI, and 
QVENTOVICI, and he attributed them to the towns 
of Evreux, Condé, and Quentovic respectively, three 
towns in the north of France, near the Scheldt. In 
the inscription CIRTENA ACRTEN Mr. Bergsoe traced 
the name of CNUT REX, and in SIEFREDVS that of a 
Danish chief. Mr. Bergsoe from these premises 
proceeded to argue that none of these coins was 
ever struck in England, but that the type of the 
English coin was adopted by foreign moneyers on 
account of the high estimation in which these coins 
were held.—General A. H. Schindler communicated 
a short paper on some unpublished Mohammedan 
coins acquired by him during arecent tour in Kerman 
(Caramania). These coins were for the most 
part struck by Abu Said Bahadur Khan, last Moghul 
emperor of Persia, and by Shah Rukh. 





LINNEAN. — May 24.-- Anniversary Meeting. — 
Prof. Allman, President, in the chair.—Following a 
few introductory remarks, the President referred to 
the sad loss during the year of such men as the 
late Prof. Bell, the veteran J. Miers, General Munro 
(famed for his knowledge of the grasses), Dr. D. 
Moore, of Dublin, Mr. W. Saunders, Mr. E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., artist and naturalist, Mr. M. Allport, 
of ‘Tasmania, and Mr. T. Atthey, of Tyneside 
celebrity, a worthy Associate of the Society. Of 
foreign savants Prof. Brandt, of St. Petersburg, Dr. 
Fenzl, of Vienna, and W. P. Schimper, of Strasbourg, 
deserve mention. — The Secretary then read his 
report, showing that since the last anniversary ten 
Fellows, three Foreign Members, and one Associate 
had died, and three Fellows had withdrawn. On 
the other hand, twenty-eight new Fellows. t'.ree 
Foreign Members, and four Associates h-«. been 
elected. The library showed a marked increase in 
its usefulness, and considerable additions had been 
made by purchase, exchange, and donation. The 
evening meetings also had been unusually well 
attended during the session.—The Treasurer, in his 
report, pointed out that although the late commercial 
depression had more or less affected all the scientific 
societies, happily its effect on the Linnean was but 
transitory. At present the Society is quite free of 
debt, has an invested capital of 3,730/. 12s. 8d., and 
the balance at the bankers’ and in hand at this date 
is 5227. 18s. 2d. Since 1875 the invested capital has 
been doubled, and this in spite of the extra working 
expenses being much increased since the Society 
occupied their rooms at Burlington House. — The 
Fellows thereafter proceeded to ballot for the Council 
and Officers. Five of the Council retiring, as cus- 
tomary, there were elected in their places Messrs, 
E. R. Alston, G. Bentham, G. Busk, Dr. M. Foster, 
and Mr. B. D. Jackson. For the Officers, Prof. G. J. 
Allman was re-elected President; Mr. F. Curre 
(the outgoing Secretary), 7'reasurer; Mr. E. if 
Alston, Zoological Secretary; and Mr. B. Daydon 
Jackson, Botanical Seerctary.—The President then 
read his anniversary address, taking for his subject 
‘The Vegetation of the Riviera: a Chapter in the 
Physiognomy and Distribution of Plants.’ 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— May 5.—T. Stainton, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair.— Mr. P. Inclibald was elected a Member. 
— Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited a very pale specimen of 
Nyssia hispidaria, taken at Cheshunt.—Mr. M. J. 
Walhouse exhibited some Geodephagous beetles 
which were found only on the summits of some o 
the highest mountaius in India—Mr. W. L. Distant 
exhibited along series of specimens of the Mada 
gascar homopteron Ptyclus Goudoti, Benn., to illus- 
trate the extreme variability of the species. T! 
series showed a gradation from melanic to albiv' 
forms, and one specimen was asymmetrical in ‘ne 
markings of the tegmina, thus exhibiting the obs 
racter of two varietal forms, an occurrence v \ii 
Mr. Distant stated was not altogether exceptic 
extremely variable species of the order Rhyr 
—Mr. T. R. Billups exhibited two living spe 
of Carabus auratus, which had been founc 
Borough Market.—In reference to a pred 
Mr. Wallace, that a sphinx moth would be 
Madagascar with a proboscis of sufficient | 
reach into the nectary of Anagrecum se: 
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Mr. Pascoe stated that he had heard a rumour that 
such an insect had been discovered, and endea- 
voured, without success, to find corroboration of the 
statement from members of the Society.— Miss E. O. 
Ormerod made some remarks as to the contents of 
a work which she had edited and presented to the 
Society, and which contained the meteorological 
observations taken by Miss Molesworth for a period 
of forty-four years. Some attempt was made to 
contrast the meteorological conditions with the domi- 
nant phases of plant and animal life during that 


period. 


CHEMICAL.—May 20.—Prof. H. E. Roscoe, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The first paper was entitled 
‘On the Action of Air upon Peaty Water,’ by Miss 
L. Halcrow and Dr. Frankland. In consequence of 
the statements of Dr. Tidy, in his paper‘ On River 
Water,’ as to the rapid oxidation of peaty matter in 
running water, the authors have studied upon an 
experimental scale the action of exceptionally 
strong peaty water upon atmospheric air. The 
authors concluded that if peaty matter is oxidized, 
the process takes place with extreme slowness.— 
Dr. Frankland then read a paper ‘On the Spon- 
taneous Oxidation of Organic Matter. This was 
practically a criticism of the conclusions drawn by 
Prof. Tidy in his paper alluded to above. The author 
concluded that there is no evidence of the destruction 
by oxidation of the dead, still less of the living, organic 
matter in a river.—Prof. Tidy, in reply, pointed to 
the statistics of the last ten years, which proved 
that many towns which derived their water supply 
from river water which had been polluted with 
sewage were as free from fever, &c., as other towns 
supplied by deep well water. 








METEOROLOGICAL.— May 19.—Mr. G. J. Symons, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. T. H. Edmonds, 
F, Ekless, A. H. Taylor, and T. ‘Turner were elected 
Fellows.—The following papers were read: ‘ Varia- 
tions in the Barometric Weight of the Lower Atmo- 
spheric Strata in India, by Prof. E. D. Archibald.— 
‘A Sketch of the Winds and Weather experienced 
in the North Atlantic between lats. 30° and 50° during 
February and March, 1880,’ by Mr.C. Harding. The 
period embraced in this paper includes the time 
during which the Atalanta was on her homeward 
passage, as she left Bermuda on January 31st. From 
the data collected it is shown that a gale blew in 
the Atlantic every day throughout the two months, 
excepting on February 21st and 24th to 27th. With 
especial reference to the Atalanta, it appears pro- 
bable that she would not have met with any excep- 
tionally severe weather earlier than about the 12th 
or 13th of February, and allowing that she had 
averaged from five to six knots per hour on her 
homeward course, she would at that date have in- 
evitably encountered a severe hurricane. A heav 
gale is noted on the 12th in 38° N. and 45° W., which 
is in the direct homeward-bound track from Ber- 
muda, and if the Atalanta had only averaged four 
knots per hour on her homeward course she would 
have fallen in with this gale. The storm of the 12th 
and 13th may fairly be considered as about the most 
severe during the two months here dealt with.— 
‘On the Meteorology of Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, for 
the Year 1879, by Dr. C. N. Pearson.—Mr. D. Win- 
stanley exhibited his solar radiometer. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—May 21.—Anniversary Meeting. 
—Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the chair.—The 
Chairman read his annual address; Mr. H. Sweet 
read his report on late investigations into vowel- 
eee a by contine:tal scholars; and Dr. R. 

orris his report on Pali.—The following Members 
were elected the Society’s Ofticers for 1880-1: Pre- 
sident, A. J. Ellis; Vice-#residents, 'The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Drs. Guest, Stokes, Morris, and 
Murray, aud H. Sweet; Ordinary Members of 
Council, Messrs. E. L. Brandreth, Prof. C. Cassal, 
C. B. Cayley, R. N. Cust, Sir J. F. Davis, F. T. El- 
worthy, H. H. Gibbs, E. KR. Horton, H. Jenner, Prof. 
R. Martineau, Kev. J. B. Mayor, W. R. Mortill, H. 
Nicol, J. P. Postgate, Prof. C. Rieu, Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
Dean Scott, Prof. W. W. Skeat, H. Wedgwood, and 
Dr. Weymouth ; 7reasurer, B. Dawson; Hon. Sec., 
F, J. Furnivall. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— May 25.— 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, President, in the chair.—The last 
ballot fur the session resulted in the election of six 
Members, viz., Messrs. J. 8. Chorlton, R. A. Cordner, 
T. Joseph, A. Ross, J.T. Smith, and J. T. Stewart ; 
of eleven Associate Members, viz., Messrs. C. H. 
Cooper, H. Dorning, B. W. Flatt, T. P. Gunyon, W. 
Hill, 8. Hownam-Meek, H. J. Oddie. W. A. H. de 
Pape, H. J. Saunders, R. J. H. Saunders, and H. H. 
Scott; and of Lieut.-Col. G. E. L. 8. Sanford as an 
Associate. 


PHYSICAL.— May 22.—The annual holiday meeting 
of this Society was held at Cambridge, in the Caven- 
dish Laboratory, under the presidency of Lord Ray- 








leigh, Vice-President of the Society.—Lord Rayleigh 
explained a mode of limiting the aperture of the 
spectroscope telescope so as to alter the angular 
interval with which it can deal. The angular in- 
terval is determined by a grating made by winding 
a fine wire round the thvente of two parallel screws. 
—Mr. Shaw exhibited a modification of Veinholdt’s 
apparatus for distilling mereury—Mr. 8. Taylor 
exhibited an apparatus for showing the motion of 
particles in a wave of water, and a modification of 
Herschel’s manometric flame apparatus for showing 
sound waves.—Mr. Poyuting described an apparatus 
for altering the plane of each half of the pencil of 
rays from a polarizer.—Mr. Glazebrook described 
a modification of Wiedemann's plan for measuring 
the rotation of the plane of polarization of light.— 
Lord Rayleigh showed a device for getting trans- 
mitted yellow light from a combination of red and 
blue solutions in a glass cell of a certain thickness. 
The solutions were chromate of potash and litmus. 
The same effect was also obtained by covering two 
pieces of glass, one with a coat of litmus in gelatine, 
and the other with a coat of chromate of potash and 
gelatine. Lord Rayleigh also exhibited an improved 
colour box, based on the principle of Newton. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Geographical, 2 —Anniversary. 
Royal institution, 3.—‘ American Political Ideas viewed from 
the Standpoint of Universal History.’ Mr. J. Fiske. 
— Zoological, 8.— Distribution of the Crayfish (Astacus),’ Mr. 
E. W. H. Holdsworth ; ‘Observations on the Characters of the 
vies of the 
munais from 


Mow. 
Tors. 


Ill. On some Genera and & 


Echinoidea, Part 
J. Bell; ‘ Collection of 


‘Tenmopleurid@,’ Mr. F. 
Japan,’ Dr. A. Giinther. 
Society of Biblical Archeology, 8}.—‘ Site of the Temples of the 
Jews,’ Lieut.-Col. Warren ; ‘Papyrus of Bek-en-Amen in the 
Municipal Museum at Bologna,’ Prof. G. Kmineh-Szedio. 
juddhists,’ 


Royal lustitution, 3.—*Sacred Books of the Early bi 
Mr. T. W. Khys Davids. 

Royal, 4 —Election of Fellows. 

Archeological Institute, 4. 

Zoological, 5.—* Teeth,’ Prof. W. H. Flower (Davis Lecture). 

‘Telegraph Engineers, 7.—* Dynamo-Electric Current in its Appli- 
cation to Metallurgy, to Horticulture, and to the Transmission 
of Power,’ Dr. C. W. Siemens. 

British Archwological Association, 8.—‘ Supposed Birthplace of 
St. Cuth , Mr. A.C. FPrier; ‘Cup Markings on Burley 
Moor,’ Mr. C. W. Dymond. 

Linnean, 8. —‘ The Genus Solanscrimus, Goldfuss, and its Rela- 
tions to recent Comatule,’ Mr P. H. C. nter ; ‘ Anal Kespira- 
tion inthe Zoew Larvae of the Decapods,’ Mr. M. M. Hartog ; 
‘Specific Identity of Scomber punctatus, Couch, with 8. scomber, 
Linn.,’ Dr. F. Day ; ‘Application of Pringsheim’s recent Ke- 
searches on Chlorophyli to the Life of the Licher,’ Mr. G. 


Murray. 

-- Chemical, 8.—‘ Products of the Oxidation of Paratoluidene,’ Mr. 
W. H. Ferkin; * Detection of Foreign Colouring Matter in 
Wine,’ Dr. A. Dupré; * Action of Ziuc Ethyl on Azobenzene,’ 
Dr. E. Frankland and Mr. D. A. Louis; ‘ Action of Zinc Ethyl 
upon Benzo-nitrite,’ Dr. E. Frankland and Mr. J.C. Evans; 
‘ Relation of Actinic Absorption to the Chemical Structure of 
Carbon Compounds,’ Mr. W. N. Hartley; * Luminosity of Cal- 

cium Sulphides,’ Mr. C. Neisov. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8;.—Election of Fellows. 

United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Defence of our Australian 

Colonies,’ Rear-Admiral A. H. Hoskins. 
Philological, 8.— Diff es between the Speech of Edinburgh 
and London,’ Mr. T. B. Sprague ; ‘Zao and Makéa Languages,’ 
Kev. C. Maples. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘An Analysis of Ornament,’ Mr. H. H. 
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Science Gossig. 


By invitation of the authorities at the Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, 
Staines, Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.8.I., M.D., 
F.R.S., recently delivered a lecture ‘On the 
Preservation of Health in India.’ The lecture 
was so thoroughly to the purpose that special 
request was made for its publication, for the 
general benefit of all persons interested in our 
Indian empire. It is now in the press, and will 
be issued, in pamphlet form, by Messrs. Kerby 
& Endean, of Oxford Street. 

Tar Cambridge degree of M.A. has been con- 
ferred on Mr. U. Creighton (M.B. Aberdeen), 
Demonstrator of Human Anatomy, as was to 
be expected, seeing the importance of his ap- 
pointment at Cambridge and the value of his 
researches in pathology, published in the Cam- 
bridge Journal of Anatomy and Physiology and 
elsewhere. The recent enlargement of the 
buildings devoted to human anatomy has given 
scope to the development of the medical school, 
not before it was urgently needed. Seventy 
students have, during the last winter session, 
been occupied in practical anatomy, and it would 
be possible to accommodate twenty or thirty 
more. An assistant demonstrator has been 
occupied in superintending practical dissection, 
and thus aiding Prof. Humphry and Mr. 
Creighton. 

Capt. MarKHAm is engaged on a narrative of 
his recent cruise in the lisbjorn, and to it he 
| will prefix an account of former expeditions to 
| Nova Zembla. Capt. Markham brought home 
| considerable collections, and the book will con- 








tain a notice of his botanical specimens by Sir 
Joseph Hooker, while Capt. Feilden takes charge 
of the zoology. 

Ir seems likely that Comet 6, 1880 (discovered 
Apri! 6th), will become visible again after its 
perihelion passage in July. On the 8th inst. 
Major Tupman, at Blackheath, observed it pass 
almost centrally over a catalogued star of the 
eighth magnitude. 

THE annual Visitation of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, will take place on Saturday 
next, the 5th of June. 

Pror. D. T. ANsTED, whose death has been an- 
nounced as having taken place on the 13th inst. , 
was born in London on the 5th of February, 
1814. He was entered at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1832. In 1836 he passed as 
thirty-second wrangler, and took his B.A. 
degree. Under Prof. Sedgwick he studied 
geology, and in 1838 he was elected F.G.S. In 
1840 Mr. Ansted succeeded Prof. Phillips in the 
chair of Geology in King’s College, and was 
elected an F.R.S. From 1846 Prof. Ansted 
devoted himself to the economic applications of 
geology, which he continued until his death. 
He was the author of a volume in 1847 called 
the ‘Ancient World,’ and several other works 
on geology have since that time appeared from 
his pen. 

Pror. C, A. F. Perers, who had for so many 
years been editor of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten, both at Altona and after its removal to 
Kiel in 1872, and whose death (announced in 
last week’s Atheneum) occurred, after an illness 
of several months, on the 8th inst., just when 
he had completed the first half of his seventy- 
fourth year, has been succeeded in the editor- 
ship of that important periodical by his son, 
Dr. C. F. W. Peters, whose name is already 
well known to astronomers. 

A First volume of Publications of the new 
astro-physical observatory at Potsdam has been 
published. Its contents are: observations of 
the solar spots from October, 1871, to December, 
1873, by Prof. Spérer ; physical observations of 
the planets Jupiter and Mars by Dr. O. Lohse ; 
investigations on the solar spectrum by Dr. 
H. C. Vogel; and meteorological observations 
made in the years 1877 and 1878. 

Dr. James Gerxre, F.R.S., so well known by 
his work ‘The Great Ice Age and its Relations 
to the Antiquity of Man,’ has been elected 
President of the Perthshire Society of Natural 
History. 

A musEvuM of science and art is to be estab- 
lished in Aberdeen. 

Str Henry Bessemer is to be presented with 
the freedom of the City of London in a gold 
casket, in recognition of his valuable discoveries. 

Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN will shortly 
publish a royal folio volume entitled ‘Glimpses 
of Bird-Life,’ containing twenty chromo-litho- 
graphic plates, printed in from fifteen to eigh- 
teen colours by Lemercier et Cie., of Paris. Mr. 
Robert is the artist. Mr. J. E. Harting writes 
the letter-press accompanying each plate. 

L’Aspé Lavaup DE LestrapDE has published 
in the Mémoires of the Académie des Sciences, 
Belles-lettres, et Arts de Clermont, for March 
and April, a memoir entitled ‘Ktude sur 
quelques Phénoménes Météorologiques de 
lHiver 1879-80,’ to which Les Mondcs for the 
20th inst. calls especial attention, as showi 
the differences of temperature which ooveiied 
on the summit of the Puy-de-Déme and at Cler- 
mont during a considerable portion of the cold 
season, and some phenomena dependent thereon. 

M. Davusrée brought before the Académie 
des Sciences of Paris, on the 10th of May, a 
paper ‘Sur une Pluie de Poussitre observée du 
21™¢ au 25™ April, 1880, dans les Départements 
des Basses-Alpes, de |’Isére et de |’Ain.’ Like 
former similar rains, this consisted of silicate of 
alumina mixed with carbonate of lime, hydrate 
of peroxide of iron, and organic matter. 
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SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at the Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall 
t, from Nine to Six Daily.—Admission, 1s. 
THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
FOURTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from ‘ten 
2ill Six.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURKS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. 
—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 8. W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
from Nine till Seven.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
dy Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN'S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission on presen- 
tation of Address Card. 

HANOVER GALLERY, 47, New Bond Street (Entrance from Maddox 
Street), NOW OPE Hans Makart’s great Pictures, * ENTRY of 
CHARLES V. into YTWERP,’ ‘The SILVER WEDDING of the 
EMPEROR and EMPRESS of AUSTRIA,’ and other Pictures by Emi- 
nent French Artists —Admission, ls.; Descriptive Catalogue, 6d. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
“CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ D n of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ * House of 
Waiaphas,’ &c., at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten toSix.—ls. 























THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(Fourth Notice.) 

M. Munxacsy’s Two Families (No. 650) is a 
bold and unfortunate imitation of the superb art 
of Fortuny. The Spaniard’s painting was gor- 
geously pure and brilliant ; he gave us vivid 
light, splendid local colour, perfect chiaroscuro, 
the most refined imitation, and exquisite pre- 
cision of touch. The Hungarian, less felicitous, 
less fastidious, and less accomplished, has sacri- 
ficed much of general nature, for instance, the 
relative truth of the stained glass window behind 
the figures, much of the peculiar beauties of silk, 
enamels, gold, stone, and carpets, in order to 
retain breadth of effect. But too easily satis- 
fied, he has missed the real charm of these 
qualities, failed completely in the carnations, and 
imparted a kaleidoscopic, rather than a broad and 
simple, scheme of colour and illumination to his 
work. Of course, this picture is effective, and 
displays rare cleverness of touch and courageous 
apposition of sumptuous colours, to say nothing 
of tact in grouping. The key to the failure is in 
the dirty flesh.—Mr. L. Pott has improved this 
year. In his Trial of Queen Catherine (985) his 
heroine rebuts the charges of the cardinals, and 
expresses herself with a grave indignation which 
is not the less graceful because it is tearful. 
Her faded beauty does not lack dignity. The 
picture is dramatically conceived, and so very 
cleverly composed that it is a pity that better 
execution and a firmer and finer touch were not 
employed on it. Many parts have merit, but 
many more are loose.—Cinderella (1010) is Mr. 
Brewtnel’s best work, lamentably loose and 
sadly slurred and ‘‘smudged” as it is; the 
figure of the tall, slender, and graceful girl 
trying on the slipper by the fire-light is 
animated and the motive spontaneous. — 
The Shadow in the Home (1011), by Miss E. 
Clacy, a cottage interior, depicts a woman 
brooding over a crippled child, while other 
children sympathetically caress her. The chief 
figure has rare and very pathetic qualities, and 
the idea is moving. The design is good through- 
‘out ; especially excellent is the child who ap- 
proaches his mother. The treatment is not 
worthy of the design ; it should have been more 
searching.—Maisie (1028), a child’s head, by 
Miss C. N. Fry, is cleverly if academically 
painted, and acceptable on account of its purity 
and pathos of expression. 

Mr. Storey’s Daphne (1046), a damsel with 
extraordinarily fat legs masquerading in the 
manner of Lely’s portraits, is a specimen of 
baroque sentimentality. The face and legs are 
out of drawing ; the execution is slovenly, but 
somewhat redeemed by the richness of the 
blue dress and the piquant contrast it affords 
with the amber-tinted carnations. — The con- 
ception of Mr. Boughton’s Music Lesson (1059) 
is weak, the execution loose and flat, and the 





drawing open to challenge from those who care | To many of them the ‘‘anatomy” of clouds 


for studious art. Seen from a proper distance, 
the picture’s harmonious though mannered 
tones and the artifice of its soft effect have a 
certain charm.—In Herr C. Schloesser’s picture, 
A Difficult Passage (1481), the figure of an old 
fellow seated at a harpsichord, and playing 
with a slow and guarded touch, is excellently 
treated. In spite of a capital design, well- 
arranged chiaroscuro, harmonious character, 
and the effect of solidity, this picture is deficient 
in the greys and lacks refinement of colour. 
Careful study of De Hooghe would do wonders 
for this artist.—No. 1415, The Passing Show, 
is by Mr. J. G. Brown, and may well be noticed 
here, because it abounds in character, although 
it lacks refinement, and is humorous. A 
group of New York gamins, ragged, reckless, 
audacious, ill fed, yet full of life, are following 
with their eyes and gestures the progress of some 
‘¢ Barnum ” of the street. The faces, varied in 
expression as they are, have a typical, if not a 
family, likeness to each other. The colours are 
dull, rather muddy ; the execution is hard.— 
Much less ‘‘ low,” but much more vulgar, are 
the gaudy Wards in Chancery (1425) of Mr. J. 
Morgan, two smart wenches coaxing a judge to 
increase their allowances. This picture is 
coarsely painted, and ‘‘ chicky” of the lowest 
strain ; yet the humour of the old man’s face 
and the expressiveness of the action with which 
he rejects the blandishments of his charges de- 
serve a word of praise.—TZhe Sins of the Fathers 
(1453), by Mrs. John Collier, depicts a garret, 
where, in a drawer, two girls have found certain 
long disused packs of cards, and, with ominous 
energy, set about playing with them. Unfor- 
tunate in showing two profiles vis-a-vis, the 
design is much better than the composition ; 
although dusty in colouring, the effect of the 
picture is true. Anything original is such a 
relief in this exhibition that it is impossible not 
to praise this work.—Zhe Chaperon (1468) 
is the last of our chosen figure pictures in oil. 
It is by Mr. F. Barnard, who has been fortu- 
nate in producing a quaint contrast between 
a belle of 1820 and her hideous chaperon, 
in a turban with a bird of paradise stuck 
at the side. The figures require combination 
in the colour, lines, and attitudes; and the 
damsel looks as if she had been cut out of a 
fashion book, yet her air is not without grace, 
her face not without agreeableness. 

Whatever the R.A.s mean to do about elect- 
ing landscape painters as members of the Society, 
there can be no doubt that the Hanging Com- 
mittee has given ample space above, on, and 
below ‘‘the line” to ‘‘ views” and paintings of 
which landscapes are the subjects. Never before 
had works of this class so many good places. 
Small indeed is the proportion of examples 
which can be called fine works of art, i.e., pic- 
tures, properly and nobly so called. The sizes 
of the canvases are beyond all bounds of fair- 
ness ; the motives of most of them are devoid 
of sympathy with nature, trivial, or wholly inno- 
cent of aim. It may, asa rule, be said that the 
bigger the canvas the less there is in it to interest 
an intelligent, art-loving, nature-honouring crea- 
ture. Two technical defects are particularly com- 
mon. The first and most common is bad draughts- 
manship, by which we mean not outline drawing 
only but modelling, that is, so much of the for- 
mative part of design as represents tle contours 
and perspective of objects. The second defect is 
absence of aérial perspective, and it is obvious 
that for the greater number of our landscapists 
Girtin and Turner have lived in vain. 

Drawing, i.e., draughtsmanship, is far from 
being that mere handicraft which the authorities 
of the University of Edinburgh lately declared 
it to be. On the contrary, it must be a very 
difficult attainment, for, to say nothing of 
artists of the figure, whose studies ought to lie 
that way, few landscape painters can draw a 
tree, or even a bough, in true perspective, or 
rightly set out the angles of a fractured stone. 





seems an impenetrable mystery. One ceases 
to wonder at the conditions attached to the 
Watson-Gordon Chair of Fine Art. The excuse 
for them is obvious when the exhibition so 
plainly shows that draughtsmanship of a learned 
and searching kind is almost unknown on the 
north side of the Tweed. Scottish artists by 
dozens have come southwards, and some of 
them are clever, but very few indeed can draw 
well. Probably Sir J. Watson Gordon, himself a 
capital draughtsman, knew what his countrymen 
lacked, and, like a good Scotchman, left his 
money for their improvement. 

With three especially fine landscapes our 
notes on this portion of the Exhibition may 
begin. Mr. H. Moore’s ‘‘The Beachéd Margent 
of the Sea” (973) shows the sea breaking on 
ruddy sand, sunlight after a storm mingling 
with clouds on high, and lower scud that flies 
close to the waves, and passes from rosy lustre 
to the cool shadows of the cumuli whose 
dense masses are themselves enriched with grey 
and golden tints, exquisitely pallid. There 
are numberless reflections on the wet sand and 
sea pools. It is a picture full of energy of ex- 
pression, and deriving poetry as well as beauty 
from its fine realistic treatment and sense of 
style ; the last quality appears in the artist’s 
noble mode of looking at nature, not in depart- 
ing from nature to be conventional.— The 
other two landscapes are by Mr. A. W. Hunt. 
Of these let us take first Motes in the Sunbeam 
(1413). Through a sunlit dell, which looks 
like a glimpse of fairyland, a pure and shallow 
stream runs over its bed of gravel and 
grey rocks, and is here lustrous, there obscure ; 
day flushes all the upper air, suffuses the open 
spaces, and gilds the tree tops. Although cha- 
racteristically thin in execution, this picture 
evinces consummate knowledge of the pheno- 
mena of light when it receives colour, exquisite 
feeling for the tenderness and brilliancy of 
pure tints as they are delicately harmonized 
and magically fused, and yet it is free from 
extravagance. In fact it is no less lovely 
than true. A fastidious lover of nature can 
challenge no part of the work, but the critic 
may object to the transparent and somewhat 
mechanical handling of the foliage in the 
middle of the middle distance. The next 
picture (1508) gives a twilight view of the church 
of St. Mary, Whitby, the town, harbour, and 
coast veiled in mist and smoke. We have a 
glimpse of a sea that has rocked itself to rest, 
and a cliff catches the last gleam of the 
sun, while rapid darkness already almost hides 
innumerable tombs of the “city of the dead,” 
which are white in the advancing gloom. These 
are the mournful emblems of mortality. They 
are summarized in the title ‘‘ Unto this last.” 
But the motto of the picture, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 

Which men call Earth, 
teaches a further lesson. The verses refer 
to the pale sky, where a silvery crescent 
gathers light, and, until another sun arises, 
shall reign with the stars. So much for the 
sentiment of this beautiful landscape. It 
would be hard to praise too highly the breadth, 
delicacy, finish, and fidelity of the painting, the 
refined gradation of the vapours of the valley 
an@ the buildings on the heights, the local colour 
of the several parts, and the perfect solidity 
of the church tower against the sky, where it 
stands distinct yet half absorbed. The whole is 
perfect in tone. 

One of the first landscapes to attract the 
visitor as he enters the exhibition is Mr. 
V. Cole’s A Thames Backwater (15), a pic- 
ture of the mazes of a smooth, slow stream, 
in warm illumination, which shows increased 
care on the part of the artist. It is less painty, 
and purer. Another smooth stream, with 
wooded banks, and autumn leaves falling abun- 
dantly on the shining water, is numbered 310, 
and deserves equal praise. Both pictures are 
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bigger than they need be, and the latter may 
owe much to a photograph. On Silver Thames 
(393) would be pleasanter if it were less painty 
and mechanical. As it is, an ably studied 
and beautiful aspect of nature is marred by 
the treatment of the sky, and the bright, well- 
modelled surface of the water, attractive as it 
is, will not bear examination by eyes accus- 
tomed to searching execution and a refined 
touch. The Mist of the Morning (1466) also 
owes as much to its subject and sentiment as to 
the skill of the painter. A charming group of 
houses and trees, barges, a bridge and river, 
were worthy of less superficial treatment and 
a purer and clearer manner.—Mr. Gibbs’s On 
the Coast of Cornwall (17) reproduces happily 
the soft opalescent illumination of vaporous 
autumnal weather, half-veiled sunlight on 
black rocks and deeply tinted verdure. The 
movement of the sea is capitally rendered, while 
the cliffs and rocks have been carefully drawn. 

Mr. P. Graham’s Highland Drove (26) is the 
exact opposite of No. 17. No pains have been 
thrown away on form and detail. We have 
those elements on which the painter is content 
to thrive, and they have been depicted in a 
loose, dashing manner, which in an ad cap- 
tandum fashion reproduces the primary impres- 
sions of nature for those who like to read while 
they run. A little paint goes far with a dex- 
terous brush like Mr. Graham’s. The subject is 
the usual one, and the mist, the heather, the 
gleams of sunlight, the peat-stained water, and 
the drove of cattle crossing a stony ford, are old 
acquaintances. The best point is the singularly 
clever treatment of the backs of the cattle. 
Eventide (596), by Mr. Graham, is far inferior 
to the ‘ Highland Drove.’ Both it and its neigh- 
bour, which Mr. H. Macallum calls *‘ Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep” (605), are cheap in 
sentiment and execution.—Sunny June (30), a 
picture of white coast cottages, by Mr. W. G. 
Daffarn, is excellent and hot. The Village 
Maiden (966) is sunny, solid, and clear. The 
same artist has an etching named A Calm (1351), 
boats in a harbour: remarkable for the drawing 
of a line of receding cliffs. —Partenhall (44), by 
Mr. J. G. Sowerby, white cottages by a grey 
beach and a grass-clad down, deserves praise for 
the silvery light of the sky, its general keeping 
and sobriety of tone. It is rather flat.—Mr. 
E. H. Fahey’s “‘I’m going a-Milking” (50) is 
another of the landscapes which are much too 
big. Still the eifect is just, the foliage ably, 
if rather heavily, handled; the sloping bank 
facing us under the trees is capital. 

A most striking landscape, which, good as it 
is, is somewhat too large, is Mr. K. Halswelle’s 
Flood on the Thames (74) ; it is very painty, but 
still it is a powerful view of the flooded river in 
stormy weather. Ponderous clouds are hurrying 
past, and the effect is very impressive ; tech- 
nically speaking, the execution of the wooded 
bank on our right is the most enjoyable portion. 
No. 522 is even larger than its companion. Its 
energy and pathos would be less demonstrative, 
but would impress us more, on a canvas half 
the size. Here the sky darkens visibly, but 
there are spaces of cold bright light in far-off 
gaps which are reflected by the surface of the 
torrent in front. Over the level moorland view 
huge rain shadows brood ; and, combined with 
the clear, hard illumination of certain parts, they 
give the impression of the chill rushing wind that 
goes before the storm. Thesky on our left is to be 
admired for its dun and grey tints. The dashing 
execution of the water will make this picture 
popular, and painters will enjoy the ability shown 
in dealing with the rushes.—The Golden Mists 
and Sun-tipped Clouds of M. L. Munthe (89) 
depicts a snow-clad coast, cottages, fishermen, 
the sun in mist and gleaming like tarnished metal 
on the rippling sea. The picture is more painty 
than is usual with this able artist, whose admirers 
are legion.—We include Mr. Naish’s Home with 
the Tide (100) among the landscapes, although it 





figures of fishermen in a trawler which slowly ap- 
proaches a rocky coast. It is brilliant, careful, and 
exceedingly solid. This is proved by the motion 
which is suggested by the poising of the figures; 
one stands and is lectured by his neighbour 
because he has negligently sorted fish. Hung as 
it now is, half the merits of the work are lost; its 
excessive hardness becomes more apparent than is 
fair. The composition is felicitous, or the picture 
would look still worse. We heartily regret its 
place, but we are bound to say that the subject 
is curiously uninteresting, and that the standing 
figure of the lout is not beautiful, and, though it 
may be true to nature, was not worth the skill 
employed. We cannot account for the hardness, 
nor for the local colour of the brown shadows ; 
the absence of reflections within these shadows 
seems inconsistent with outdoor lighting. There 
are beautiful elements here, as the fish and the 
glimpse of the coast; and there is sterling cha- 
racter and the charm of homeliness in the elder 
man. The drawing of the boat is first-rate, and 
the technique of the whole is austerely loyal. The 
main fault is a lack of that fastidious love for 
beauty which affects us most of all in art. 

One of the most poetical landscapes here loses 
far more than it gains by its extraordinary 
dimensions. This is Mr. R. B. Browning’s 
Solitude (209), which represents a still pool re- 
flecting a turquoise sky, the gloomy hills and 
dark grey willows which enclose it. In front is 
a piece of marsh, with lush herbage and tall purple 
flowers. The last supply harmonizing colour to 
the olive and ashy-tinted verdure and the more 
brilliant sky. Of course, the motive of this picture 
is not new, but it has been so vigorously and 
feelingly illustrated that it is both solemn and 
pathetic. The half-length of a big pig, by the 
same artist and called Watching the Skittle- 
players (102), is admirable. It is most freely 
painted as to colour and texture, and shows a 
humour which is scarce here. Both these pic- 
tures deserve better places.—Mr. J. S. Hill’s 
Morte Point (119), which depicts grey, autumnal, 
stormy weather, and fitful gleams on cliffs and 
turbulent seas,'looks weak, and yet is pathetic. — 
Among the best studies of light and atmosphere 
is Mr. H. Goodwin’s Autumn Chorale (121), 
Canterbury Cathedral Close, the lofty elms 
shedding russet leaves and strewing the mead 
and paths with gold. The full sunlight is tem- 
pered by semi-transparent vapours, which permit 
strong shadows to be seen. Behind a bank of 
enormous trees the towers of the church appear, 
glorified, yet softened, by the mist. This is the 
poetry of nature, nobly conceived and lovingly 
painted.—Every one will like Mr. A. Goodwin’s 
Ivy-clad Walls (42) because of its sympathy with 
age and venerable beauty, and his Thames Valley 
at Bisham (562) for its breadth and tenderness 
of tone and colour. Most of all we admire his 
Block in the Medway (1487), which shows barges 
near a lock, a majestic old red-brick house on 
the bank, vapours drifting in a golden atmo- 
sphere: a highly artistic and fine picture, which 
has been unfortunately hung. Why should it 
not change places with Mr. Waterlow’s The 
Field Gate (1489), which would lose nothing by 
a higher post ?—Mr. E. Parton’s ‘‘ Amongst the 
Woods and Waters” (124), although painty and 
notinnocent of thelamp, shows feelinglya stream, 
thin-foliaged trees, andasilvery and tenderlightin 
a delicately graded atmosphere. The Mill Stream, 
Arundel, (244) comprises ivy-clad elms, slender 
birches, high herbage, wild flowers, and weeds 
innumerable, clear shadows, a rainy sky, richly 
coloured and varied reflections on a stream, wan 
gleams on a hillside, and pastures sloping to it: 
the whole is in a fine pearly atmosphere. The 
foliage against the sky is delicately painted. 
This picture would have pleased Constable. 
The Last of October (578), a large birch, growing 
almost singly, is not so thoroughly executed as 
one might wish. Still it is immeasurably truer 
and finer than a popular picture of a birch 
which was lately here.—It may be profitably 


comprises carefully painted and capitally drawn | compared with Mr. MacWhirter’s Lord of the 








Glen (177), a storm-rent pine, almost alone, on 
a rocky mountain side. The forms are empty 
forms, the brush-work coarse, and the picture 
is pervaded by technical braggadocio which 
is not hopeful. This artist’s June (156), hives 
by a wild rose-bush, and May (968) are not 
more promising.— The artistic treatment of 
Mr. M. Fisher’s picture, The Halt (128), refers 
to Constable. Mr. Fisher evinces considerable 
dexterity, which is obvious in the birch in the 
middle distance; the gradations are delicate 
and the silvery tones are good, but the shadows 
are painty and confused. The Home Paddock 
(381) is similar in character, but it is needlessly 
large. It depicts the warmth of a misty even- 
ing.—Very good but somewhat conventional 
painting distinguishes Mr. W. H. Borrow’s 
Cliffs at Fairlight (140). A vaporous effect is 
rendered in a low key of colour, and more 
heavily handled than it need have been.— 
The Tweed, Kelso (197), a magnificent subject, 
broadly and effectively studied, is by Mr. L. 
Thomson.—Preparing for Spring (206), by Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett, is a capital study of shadowless 
daylight, with harmonious greys and greens. 
We like his Grande Route, Fontainebleau (626), 
because it is a first-rate little picture of a white 
road with bare trees, in blazing hot sunlight. 
See likewise Fishing on the River Grez (977). 

As pendant to Mr. R. B. Browning’s ‘Soli- 
tude’ hangs the very vivid and brilliant Oxford 
(223), by Mr. J. Aumonier. Here are the river, 
the bright green meadow, gleaming boats, white 
sails, and the towers of the city; the last are half 
veiled by drifting smoke and heat mists. The 
aérial perspective of the water, the gaiety of 
tints reflected by its surface, and the draughts- 
manship of the long shallow swells and crisper 
ripples are of high value. The vista between 
the stream and the sky is varied, and rendered 
more effective by means of the pale scud which 
flies lower than those long-drawn cirri of the 
upper air which take rosy tints and enhance 
the charm of the whole. ‘This picture has been 
carefully composed; it is an example of suc- 
cessful production of chiaroscuro in full light, 
with a high, delicate key of local colour. Large 
as the canvas is, we cannot complain, because 
no part is vacant, and the subject is panoramic 
and expansive. The lover of nature will turn 
with pleasure to A Nook in Natwre’s Garden 
(460) by this capital artist, who improves every 
year.—Another vivid and solid, but somewhat 
hard and conventional, landscape is Mr. L. S. G. 
Clarke’s Tangier (226). It would gain pro- 
digiously if the foreground were richer in colour 
while it retained its breadth of tone and keeping 
with the middle distance. The sky is rather 
opaque.—It is impossible to praise Mr. C. Law- 
son’s Moonlight Pastoral (271), a sensational 
landscape. The motive is hackneyed, the 
painting coarse, and the colour exceptionally 
dirty.—A Grey Day (266), by Mr. 8. Bird, 
depicts the sea in strong motion during a 
half gale; the whole is good, but the drawing 
and modelling rather rough.—In Mr. East- 
wood’s Abbot's House, Malmesbury (280), a 
valley forming a curving vista towards an old 
building on the high bank, the bank is capitally 
modelled, and fitly accompanied by the fringe of 
aspens on the river side and the warm grey clouds 
above.—Mr. F. Shaw’s At Sefton (281) renders 
evening with true sentiment, and is noteworthy 
for the keeping of the red house and its slate 
roof, reflecting the greenish sky. Although 
solid, it is rather painty.—Mr. T. 8. Cooper has 
favoured us with No. 303, a very hard moun- 
tain view, with a bush in the middle, where a 
big ram has been caught by the horns. He calls 
it Isaac’s Substitute, and has drawn the beast’s 
head and horns felicitously. 

A fine and poetic landscape, at once arte 
and realistic, has been sent by Mr. C. H. H. 
Macartney, who names it Le Moulin de Mouny- 
Robin (317). It consists of a group of buildings 
surrounded by dense trees. There is a marish 
pool in front ; a mid-distance of waste appears ; 
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bars of cloud lie behind each other to the horizon. 
The light is mostly due to reflections from cumuli 
piled above the trees. The effect of an im- 
pending storm is impressive.—The influence of 
Constable is visible in Mr. A. Hague’s Landscape 
(320), a good example.—The pool in a mountain 
valley, its blocks of rent limestone clad with 
moss and lichen, delicate veils of autumnal 
mist, fading woods, and overlooking heights, are 
comprised in Mr. W. A. Topliss’s Sermons in 
Stones (327), where the rocks are well drawn 
and dexterously tinted, although their execution 
is a little mechanical._— With this may be ranked 
Mr. V. Davis’s picture (343) of a stream in 
twilight, with a meadow foreground and figures ; 
expressive as it is, it is a little ‘‘ chicky,” an 
ominous fault.—The Tay, from Kinnoul Hill 
(337), by Mr. E. Hargitt, a well-known name, 
is highly poetical and impressive, as giving a 
vista of the river in a cloudy grey evening effect, 
while a gathering storm takes the colour from 
the gleams of light, causing a steel-like radiance 
to appear in certain places.—The sea is drawing 
back to batter the dark rocky barrier of An 
Ocean Coast (342), by Mr. F. Miles. Blotches 
of foam are on the curving wall of the billow. 
There is a dominant idea in this picture which 
gives it the character of a fine design, but the 
work refers distinctly to the lamp; the foam 
might have been more effective if it had been 
put in true perspective.—Sir J. Gilbert has often 
painted landscapes in the manner of G. Pous- 
sin ; the newest, and one of the best, of these is 
Evening (365), which is very expressive, capital 
in colour and sentiment, and classical. 

Opposed to the last in all respects is Mr. 
Brett's large marine panorama, Britannia’s Realm 
(387), a summer sea in almost complete calm. 
The ocean lies, so to say, in smiling sleep, a 
mirror for innumerable lines of clouds, the 
gathering of which portends that the azure 
“realm” will not long enjoy unbroken repose. 
White-sailed craft flit over the shining levels, 
each with her own reflection, and standing solid 
on the semi-opaque and many-tinted, many- 
toned sea. The picture is amazingly luminous, 
it has its chiaroscuro in unbroken brightness, 
and exhibits capital harmony of pure tints. 
Impressive and resplendent as the picture is, 
we have seen better works by Mr. Brett. He has 
sometimes modelled the sea with a less mechan- 
ical touch, painted it with less ‘‘ paint,” given 
no less solidity, and displayed even a greater 
amount of searching skill. Another contribution 
by the same artist is in Gallery VII., called Sandy 
Shallows of the Sea-shore (669), and gives Calshott 
Castle (?), the Isle of Wight in the distance, the 
Solent in the middle, its guardian fort on a de- 
tached rock. The effect is bright afternoon sun- 
light ; the sea falls gently on the ruddy shore, and 
is dashed by cloud shadows and reflections as far 
as the eye can reach. The subject is the brilliancy 
of pure daylight, but the composition is neither 
simple nor impressive, so that the whole will not 
bear comparison with the much more telling and 
more open landscape by the same artist. How- 
ever, in respect to the workmanship of some 
parts this is the better.—Like Mr. Brett’s, the 
pictures of Mr. W. Gale are a little hard ; like 
them, too, they seem to become poetical because 
the subjects are so, but for no other reason. Mr. 
Gale is pathetic ‘‘on purpose” in No. 400, The 
Old Home, an old garden, a ruined house, 
people looking at both; other buildings peep 
above a red wall, a picture full of rich colour 
and honourably careful. 

From the intense realism of the last-named 
group and the ‘‘ old master”’-like manner of Sir 

. Gilbert we turn with zest to a manifestation 
of the influence of Corot’s hardly less conven- 
tional, and yet most exquisite, art and poetry. This 
is to be found in Mr. H. B. Jones’s autumnal 
landscape, No. 449, where nearly leafless beeches 
grow in a rocky meadow by a brook and a rude 
bridge. The drawing of the trees is admir- 
able ; indeed, so good as to be worthy of Mr. 
MacWhirter’s attention. —A Sheep-rwn by the Sea 


(466) is by Mr. A. Hook, and gives part of the 
Cornish (?) coast in sunlight. It wants brightness 
—even light, and a much more searching mode 
of execution is desirable for a young painter. 
Even the rocks are too brown, and not care- 
fully drawn. The Fisherman’s Dinner (1495) is 
scarcely less hard, but there is a certain charm 
in the long, slow, uniform heave of the sea as 
it rushes into a nook where a girl sits on a rock 
and a boat approaches her. The sea lacks clear- 
ness, transparency, and even richness of colour. 
We do not understand the local colour nor the 
illumination of the foreground rocks : is it sun- 
light ?—A Cornish Gull Rock (622) is by Mr. B. 
Hook, and a general view of a Cornish coastline, 
with smooth blue summer sea, which needs 
clearness and purity, to say nothing of richness 
of colour, variety, and delicacy of tints, to ensure 
a perfect success. The rocks are rather hard ; 
their execution is mechanical. The painting as 
a whole is marked by a promising sense of atmo- 
spheric truth, but it cannot be said that the sea in 
front, between the rocks, is worthy of the name 
of Hook. Summer on the Cornish Coast (661), 
although somewhat deficient in brightness, is 
the best of Mr. Hook’s pictures. The slopes of 
verdure are excellently modelled and drawn.— 
Mr. Herkomer has chosen an impressive subject 
for God’s Shrine (468), but there is little or no 
modelling, solidity, or drawing in it. The ap- 
pearance of the white moon in the sunlit sky, 
just above the lofty valley, is an impressive but 
hackneyed element ; the snow-like cloud, that 
forms, vanishes, and is ever renewed against 
a high peak in the distance—this phenomenon 
is well expressed. The picture is an expansive, 
very loose sketch, far too large for the little 
there isin it. Mr. Herkomer has sent seven (!) 
pictures. Of these Grandfather’s Pet (831) is 
a life-size (!) water-colour drawing of a very 
rough description. The face of a girl who 
caresses a somewhat unsubstantial old man is 
expressive ; had it been one-fourth the size, its 
merits of style would have been as distinct, and 
the slovenly execution of most parts of the pic- 
ture would have been less obvious. T'wo Sides 
of @ Question (1383) is a design full of spirit and 
action, and it can boast of vivid colour and much 
force of effect. My Children (1398) is charming, 
artistic, brilliant, and full of life. 

Mr. C. E. Johnson’s Woodland Stream (472) 
is noteworthy for its large style, force, and sub- 
ject. It is a view from a rocky upland among 
oaks, over a densely wooded plain and a stream 
which flows in long reaches. Its poetry is 
meritorious, and most parts, especially the 
portion on our left, where the purple shadows of 
the oaks fall on the sunlit, grey rocks, are solid, 
bright, and powerful.—In Mr. F. Walton’s Down 
in the Reeds by the River (529), which is much 
too large, the treatment of the brown herbage 
which covers a marshy field and the brook that 
runs through it is commendable. The handling 
is marked by rather pretentious chic.—Mr. B. 
Bradley deserves a better place, for he shows 
excellent draughtsmanship in The Orphans (531), 
a farmer on a white pony, carrying lambs ina 
mountain pass.—King Arthur’s Castle, Tintagel 
(535), as represented by Mr. G. Munger, is alittle 
painty, but not without grandeur.—Contrasted 
with this is A Quiet Afternoon (551), which is 
‘‘French” in manner. Mr. J. R. G. Grundy 
has depicted with delicacy, breadth, and fine feel- 
ing the peculiar autumnal effect of milk-white, 
light-suffusing mists of afternoon, spreading 
over a blanched sea and a low spit of land, while 
shadowless clouds are piled in the still atmo- 
sphere.—A contrast to the solid and unhack- 
neyed art of Mr. Grundy is offered by Mr. C. 
Hunter's Iona Shore (572), where the contrasts of 
colour are coarse, and the painting is loose and 
vulgar.— Landscape, Surrey, (584) is by Mr. T. J. 
Watson, and deserves a welcome for its prevail- 
ing silveriness, broad effect, and rich local 
colouring. Old buildings stand by a mill-pool, 
and are seen in the soft light of a warm after- 





great density.—By Mr. J. D. Watson is A Moon- 
light Walk (598), a capital landscape, in the 
manner of Van der Neer, which, for its modesty, 
refinement, and carefulness, may be recommended 
to the notice of Messrs. C. Hunter, C. Lawson, 
P. Graham, M‘Taggart, MacWhirter, Macailum, 
the Misses Montalba, and other clever artists. 
It gives broadly and yet carefully the effect of 
warm twilight on a cloudy evening. 

Another natural and loyal example is Mr. E. A. 
Waterlow’s Spring (607). The birches and early 
flowers are nicely drawn ; the birch-stems shine 
against a milky sky. A capital study of light, it 
needs only a central element to give an interest 
beyond that which is due to the simplicity of 
nature. It is much better than The Field Gate 
(1489).—Another faithful study, with high 
artistic qualities, is Mr. Otto Weber’s A Hot 
Day (612), where cattle stand in a stream. 
The whole is a little hard, with something like 
the texture of porcelain, but all parts are 
solid, learnedly drawn and painted.—Mr. H. 
M‘Lachlan’s Vanderdecken, the Flying Dutchman 
(645), a spectacular picture, represents with 
energy the tumult of tossing waves and the 
gloom of drifting clouds. The spectre ship 
flies fast between us and the disc of the 
evening sun ; its shadow is projected over the 
ocean.—We commend Mr. C. N. Hemy’s With 
Wind and Tide (955). Although not equal in 
energy to the fellow picture at the Grosvenor 
Exhibition, it is, on the whole, better painted. 
The craft made fast to the quay in the middle 
distance are in excellent keeping ; the drawing 
of the hull of the smack running into the harbour 
is first-rate. The Evening Glow (1452) is too 
high to be fairly criticized. It shows, with 
breadth and richness, a red-brick and black- 
wood mill, standing near a shadowed pool. Be- 
sides this the following have merits more or 
less considerable :—Mr. T. Lloyd’s Taking Home 
the Cow and Calf (956), the animals in a punt ; 
Autumn, near Haarlem (967), by Mr. Wys- 
muller, old houses seen between autumnal foli- 
age in a silvery atmosphere ; The Rubes in the 
Wood (980), by Mr. Farquharson, which is very 
like the art of M. G. Doré; Cap Point, St. 
Margaret's Bay (981), by Mr. G. C. Kerr, a 
sunny cliff view, brilliantly lighted; A Moor 
Scene (982), by Mr. T. Wade, a very broad and 
striking picture ; Tramping Harvesters (984), by 
Mr. W. Linnell, a grand woodland prospect 
from a height, rich in colour but rather 
blackish in the shadows; The Ford (986), by 
Mr. E. Elliot ; Porthaller (987), by Miss Alice 
Manly ; Woodbury Common (988), by Mr. J. B. 
Birkmyer ; and Wind-swept (1460), by Mr. H. 
Herkomer, which is much better than ‘ God’s 
Shrine’ (468), but, like that, far too big. 





SALES. 


Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops sold, 
on Saturday last, the following pictures 
by the late E. W. Cooke, R.A. :—On the 
Southern Coast of Italy, 1866, 131/.; The Old 
Bridge at Avignon, 105/.; Venice, looking into 
the Grand Canal, 141l.; Venice, 1863, 1831. ; 
A Botter, or Dutch Fishing-boat, returning to 
the Port of Brockenhaven, on the West Shore of 
the Zuyder Zee, 4091.; Zuyder Zee, Craft in 
a Calm, 483/.; On the Dutch Coast at Camper- 
down, a Squally Day, Tide Out, 430/. Also the 
following drawings: P. De Wint, A Cornfield, 
1311. ; A Hayfield, 52). Sir E. Landseer, Head 
of Brutus, 189/1. J. M. W. Turner, Watchet, 
North Somerset, 278/. ; A Welsh River Scene, 
with a Water-mill, 531. 

The following pictures were lately sold in 
Paris : Albertinelli, Sainte Famille, 4,000 francs. 
Boucher, La Toilette de Vénus, 20,100 francs. 
At Brussels have been sold the following: A. 
Achenbach, Le Detroit de Messine, 12,000 
francs. H. Leys, La Partie de Bac, 26,800 
francs. Troyon, Aux Champs, Chevaux, 15,000 
francs. 





noon—a light subdued by high clouds of no 
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Sine-Art Gossiy. 

THE very successful tableaux at Cromwell 
House have enabled Mrs. Freake to send the 
donation of 6001. to the Committee of the Artists’ 
Orphan Fund, which is devoted to the education 
and maintenance of the children of deceased 
artists. 

A PRopPosITION to open the National Gallery 
every weekday all the year round will very 
shortly be brought before Parliament. The 
project is the result of efforts in which the 
Athenewm has for many years taken a consider- 
able share, and yet, looking at all sides of the 
*subject, we deprecate a change so extreme as 
this. It would be preferable to open the gallery 
every weekday, and to impose a small fee, say 
of twopence per head, on visitors two days in 
each week, or two half days—not being Wed- 
nesday and Saturday—leaving the other four 
days free. This would, as at South Kensington, 
preserve some time for students, not merely 
those who copy the pictures, but those who go 
for purposes of study, and who, according to 
arrangements made when the gallery wasfounded, 
may well ask for consideration. We would admit 
foreigners and strangers for nothing every week- 
day. The abolition of the custom of rigidly 
shutting the gallery during the whole of Oc- 
tober would be a gain to the public. 

TuEspay, the 8th prox., is appointed for the 
adjourned meeting to consider the quality and 
manufacture of artists’ materials. The place is 
to be the Grosvenor Exhibition Gallery, the 
time 7.30 p.m. Artists and scientific men who 
desire to attend can obtain tickets by applying 
to the Secretary of the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Messrs. Broapwoop & Sons have just com- 
pleted a remarkable pianoforte, the case of 
which is artistically decorated, not construc- 
tionally enriched, as was that magnificent instru- 
ment which we described some time ago, and 
which was made by the same firm for Mr. Alma 
Tadema. The new piano is of an entirely 
different character; its form is by no means 
distinguished by beauty of contour, refinement 
of proportions, &c., or:elegance of details, and 
is only remarkable for good carpentry. Its 
claim to notice is the paintings on the case, 
which were wholly designed, and, with minor 
exceptions, executed, by Mr. E. Burne Jones. 
There are no mouldings, properly so called, but 
painted mouldings with conventional shadows 
take the place of such decorations. On the 
flat top outside is a picture of a muse and a 
young poet, gracefully designed, charming in 
sentiment, and lovely in colour ; within, on the 
top, painted on a gold ground, is an emblem of 
the earth, a nearly nude female figure, en- 
sconced amid vine tendrils and similar scrolls, 
and accompanied by her happy, good, and 
beautiful children, her hapless, ill-favoured, and 
evil-minded offspring, all as amorini. On the 
board below the strings are rose leaves depicted 
on a gold ground, as if scattered there. Out- 
side the body of the case, that is, all round the 
sides, and partaking of that olive-grey which is 
the leading colour of the work, are panels and 
medallions representing en camaieu incidents in 
the legend of Orpheus and Eurydice. These 
are beautifully designed, full of spirit and grace, 
and exquisitely poetical in sentiment. They are 
charmingly suited to a musical instrument. 

Mr. Harry Quitrer has now ready for pub- 
lication a memoir of Giotto. The illustrations will 
include photographs of four of the Arena Chapel 
frescoes, three engravings after the designs on 
the Campanile at Florence, and a chromo-litho- 
graph of one of the frescoes in the lower church 
at Assisi. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will 
publish this work in a small quarto volume. 

Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings have invited to a conference repre- 
sentatives of the various art, antiquarian, and 
other learned societies of London, to be held 
in the Great Room of the Society of Arts, on 








Monday next, when the proposed “‘ restoration” 
of the west front of St. Mark’s, Venice, will be 
discussed. Mr. Street, R.A., and others will 
speak. 

Tue Crystal Palace Picture Gallery has been 
opened ; it contains a great number of paintings. 
Among the works exhibited are pictures bearing 
well-known names, such as those of Messrs. 8. 
Read, H. Weir, Jan Van Beers, A. Achenbach, A. 
De Becker, E. Breton, V. Brozik,C. De Cock, Tito 
Conti, Corot, Couture, K. Daubigny, N. Diaz, 
E. Duez, J. Dupré, J. Goupil, R. Van Haanen, 
E. Hamman, De Jonghe, E. Lévy, H. Lévy, 
Makart, Munkacsy, L. Munthe, Ribot, T. 
Rousseau, A. Stevens, Troyon, Wahlberg, and 
Zeim. With these are numerous studies in 
water colours. 

A RATHER curious case has occurred in Man- 
chester, owing to a somewhat indefinite bequest 
of a number of pictures by a deceased Lanca- 
shire gentleman (Mr. F. Mothersill) to the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Fine-Arts Gallery.” Several claimants 
have deemed themselves entitled to this bequest, 
and an appeal having been made to the Court 
of Chancery, it has been decided that the pic- 
tures are to be handed over to the Manchester 
Art Museum Committee. 

Tue Belgian portrait painter, M. Liévin de 
Winne, is dead. 

Ir is proposed to set up a portrait of Mr. 
Ruskin in the Art School at Oxford. 

On Monday, the 31st inst., Mr. Fisk’s new 
School of Art for Ladies will be opened at 3 and 
4, Park Road Studios, Haverstock Hill, and 
conducted on a plan which is intended to pro- 
mote to the utmost the self-development of the 
pupils, by instructing them in the use of tech- 
nical methods of composition and other con- 
structional elements of design. Lectures on 
allied subjects will be delivered by the promoter 
of the school. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 

CovENT GARDEN.—Royal Italian Opera. 

Sr. JAMEs’s HALL.—Berlioz’s ‘ Faust.’ 

Sr. JaMEs’s HALL.—The Richter Concerts, 

Sr. James's HALL.—Mr. Charles Halle’s Recitals. 

Five years have elapsed since Madame 
Albani last essayed the title réle in 
‘Mignon.’ Whether any distrust of her 
own powers led to its abandonment for 
so long a period we are unable to say, but 
judging from the experience of the present 
revival a feeling of the kind would not 
have been without warrant. At first sight 
Goethe’s creation might seem to be pecu- 
liarly qualified to display Madame Albani’s 
powers in the most favourable light. But 
for some reason she fails to enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of the character. There are 
a few charming points in her conception, 
notably the byplay in the first act, where 
the ransomed girl takes leave of her former 
companions. But the pathos of the air 
**Connais-tu le pays?” is far from being 
realized, and the scene before the mirror is 
exaggerated. The bravura passages which 
Madame Albani introduces here are neither 
in good taste nor perfectly executed. In 
the case of a mediocre performer such defects 
as these might be passed over; but Madame 
Albani is an artist whose very eminence 
renders the mention of any shortcomings 
necessary as a matter of critical duty. The 
ensemble in M. Thomas’s opera is very inferior 
to that attained at the recent performances 
under Mr. Carl Rosa at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. This is the more inexcusable as 
it is not difficult to secure an adequate 
representation of ‘Mignon.’ Notice of 





the débuts of Madame Verni and M. Devil- 
liers in ‘Les Huguenots’ yesterday is neces- 
sarily deferred. 

One of the most interesting musical events 
which have taken place in London for a 
considerable time was the performance, by 
Mr. Charles Halle’s choir and orchestra, of 
Berlioz’s ‘Faust,’ at St. James’s Hall, 
yesterday week, a performance which was 
repeated on the following evening. Pro- 
bably from regard to supposed prejudices, 
the full title of Berlioz’s work, ‘La Damna- 
tion de Faust,’ was abridged; yet it is highly 
characteristic of the composer that instead of 
following the example of Goethe, who saves 
Faust from the evil one, Berlioz consigns 
him to perdition. The wild and horrible 
seem to have possessed a special fascination 
for Berlioz, as may be seen from the ‘‘ Marche 
au Supplice” in his ‘Symphonie Fantas- 
tique,’ the “Orgie des Brigands” in the 
‘Harold,’ and elsewhere; and the tempta- 
tion to introduce into his music the ride to 
hell and the chorus of ‘‘ Demons and Lost 
Souls” was apparently too strong to be 
resisted. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
convey in words any adequate idea of a 
work so original from first to last, so unique, 
in short, as this great composition. Its very 
originality at first stood in the way of its 
acceptance by the public. On its first pro- 
duction at Paris in 1846, under the direc- 
tion of the composer, it failed; and it is only 
within the last few years that, thanks to the 
repeated performances at the Chatelet con- 
certs in Paris under M. Colonne, it has 
been appreciated as it deserves. The work 
is entitled by its composer a ‘‘ Légende 
Dramatique.” The libretto, prepared by 
Berlioz himself, incorporates several scenes 
from a French translation of Goethe’s 
poem, and is divided into four parts. 
The scene of the first part is the plains of 
Hungary, whither Berlioz, as he explains in 
his preface to his score, conducts Faust for 
the sake of introducing the national 
Hungarian march. This first part includes 
only three numbers:-a charming pastoral 
solo for Faust, the Peasants’ Dance and 
chorus, and the march just named. The first 
scene of the second part is identical with the 
opening scene of Gounod’s opera. Faust is 
in his study, and is about to end his life by 
poison when arrested by the sounds of the 
Easter hymn. Mephistopheles appears and 
places himself at Faust’s disposal. The next 
scene is that of Auerbach’s cellar at Leip- 
zig. After a characteristic drinking chorus, 
Brander sings his song of “The Rat,” on 
the subject of which a burlesque fugue is 
given by the chorus. Mephistopheles con- 
cludes this scene with his song ‘‘ The Flea.” 
The third scene of part ii. is placed on the 
banks of the Elbe, where Faust in his dream 
sees a vision of Margaret. It is in this scene 
that the well-known ‘ Ballet des Sylphes” 
is introduced, as also a less familiar, but 
by no means less beautiful, chorus of Gnomes 
and Sylphes. The second part con- 
cludes with a masterly double chorus of 
soldiers and students. The third part 
has for its scene Margaret’s dwelling, 
its principal numbers being her song, 
“There dwelt a king once in Thule,” 
a very characteristic dance of Will-o’-the- 
wisps round her house, the mocking sere- 
nade of Mephistopheles outside, and the 
love duet of Faust and Margaret, inter- 
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rupted by a chorus of neighbours, who 
are warning the maiden’s mother that her 
daughter’s lover is in the house. The 
fourth and last part opens with a song for 
Margaret, the words of which are a toler- 
ably close translation of Goethe’s ‘“‘ Meine 
Rub’ ist hin.” The scene changes to ‘‘ Forest 
and Caverns”; Faust sings an ‘‘ Invocation 
of Nature,” after which Mephistopheles 
appears, tells him that Margaret is con- 
demned to die, and offers to aid him in 
saving her. Faust and Mephistopheles 
mount two black horses, and gallop away 
through the air. Suddenly the horses 
plunge into an abyss, and a chorus of 
demons, singing in a jargon which Berlioz 
tells us in a note was ‘‘ believed by Sweden- 
borg to be the language used by the demons 
and the damned,” celebrate the triumph of 
Mephistopheles. A short epilogue in heaven 
shows us the apotheosis of Margaret. From 
this outline of the libretto it will be seen 
that the work is to a great degree essentially 
dramatic; many scenes, indeed, seem abso- 
lutely to demand the stage for the produc- 
tion of their full effect. Such are more 
especially the scene in Auerbach’s cellar 
and the whole third part of the work. Other 
parts, such as the ride to the abyss and 
the scene in Pandemonium, would be less 
capable of theatrical representation. Speak- 
ing now of the music, the first and perhaps 
most striking impression produced by the 
work is one of thorough originality. During 
the whole of the music, occupying about 
three hours in performance, there is not an 
approach to a reminiscence to be noticed. 
Whatever Berlioz has to say to us is abso- 
lutely his own. On the other hand, his 
work has furnished more than one hint to 
other composers. To name but one con- 
spicuous example, the ‘‘ Ride to the Abyss” 
has obviously suggested the finale of Raff’s 
‘Lenore’ Symphony. Among the numbers 
most remarkable from a purely musical 
point of view are the introduction, with its 
complicated polyphonic writing, of which, 
nevertheless, the general effect is perfectly 
clear; the scene of Faust’s dream and the 
ballet of Sylphes in the second part; the 
dance of Will-o’-the-wisps and the duet 
between Faust and Margaret in the third 
part; and the exquisite setting of Mar- 
garet’s song, plaintively accompanied by the 
cor anglais, at the beginning of the fourth 
part. The dramatic interest of the work is 
by no means inferior to the musical. It 
will suffice to name the whole of the scene 
in Auerbach’s cellar, and the finale of the 
second part, in which the choruses of soldiers 
and students, totally different in style, are 
combined in a most masterly and ingenious 
manner, or the serenade of Mephistopheles 
in the third part, as examples. But, in 
truth, to specify all the beauties of the work 
it would be needful to speak of nearly every 
number. It would be an easier and shorter 
task to point out the parts in which Berlioz 
has been less successful. The ‘ Ride to the 
Abyss,” though a wonderful piece of tone- 
colouring, can hardly be called beautiful as 
music; and in the chorus of Demons the 
composer seems to have gone beyond the 
province of his art in his attempt to depict 
the horrible. Of the orchestration of the 
work it is impossible to speak too highly. 
No musician ever possessed a more thorough 
insight into the capabilities of the various 





instruments, whether singly or in combina- 
tion, than Berlioz, and his score abounds in 
effects of colouring which are absolutely 
new. Sometimes, as in the “ Ballet des 
Sylphes” or in the “ King of Thule” song, 
a very few instruments are employed in the 
happiest possible manner; elsewhere, as in 
the “Hungarian March,” the whole force 
of the orchestra is brought into play, pro- 
ducing an effect extremely rich and sonorous, 
yet never noisy. It is impossible without 
too much technicality to enter in detail into 
this subject; but any notice of the work in 
which no mention were made of the orches- 
tration would be absurdly incomplete. The 
performance of the exceedingly difficult 
music under Mr. Halle was, as a whole, 
of remarkable excellence. The solo parts 
were admirably given by Miss Mary Davies 
(Margaret), Mr. Edward Lloyd (Faust), 
Herr Henschel (Mephistopheles), and Mr. 
Robert Hilton (Brander). The chorus con- 
sisted of Mr. Halle’s Manchester choir, 
which had been most carefully trained by 
his chorus- master, Mr. Edward Hecht. 
Berlioz makes no ordinary demands on 
his chorus singers, but the choir showed 
themselves fully equal to the task; their 
attack is splendid, and they sang through- 
out with a zeal and enthusiasm by no 
means too common with choral societies. 
In this respect, indeed, they set an ex- 
ample to many of our best London choirs. 
The orchestra was superb, and would have 
been irreproachable but for one instrument. 
The gentleman who plays the first oboe is 
one of the finest living executants on his 
instrument, but unfortunately his tone is 
singularly disagreeable; not only is the 
quality so unpleasant as to be at times 
positively irritating, but it never mixes with 
the other instruments as it ought to do, being 
always obtrusive. With this reservation we 
have nothing but the highest praise for the 
orchestra. It would be unjust not to make 
special mention of Mr. Halle’s conducting ; 
to his admirably steady direction of the in- 
tricate music a large portion of the success 
of the performance is undoubtedly due. The 
reception of the work by a large audience, 
including most of the eminent musicians of 
London, was enthusiastic, three numbers 
being encored, and nearly every piece 
received with the warmest applause. ‘La 
Damnation de Faust’ has been performed 
more than twenty times in Paris; we cannot 
expect a similar amount of success for the 
work here, but it is not too much to express 
the hope that before long opportunity will be 
afforded musicians of renewing their ac- 
quaintance with one of the most remarkable 
of modern compositions. 

In commenting upon the second Richter 
concert, which took place on Thursday week, 
it may be as well at first to dispose of the 
only feature in the programme which sug- 
gested ideas not wholly pleasant. It cannot 
be denied that the performance of the Sere- 
nade in ©, for strings, Op. 14, by Robert 
Fuchs, gave rise to a sense of disappoint- 
ment. The composer, whose name will 
scarcely be familiar to the majority of Eng- 
lish musicians, is a professor of harmony at 
the Vienna Conservatoire. Being only in 
his thirty-fourth year, his powers may not 
yet be fully developed, or, what is equally 
probable, the Serenade in c may not be the 


i most favourable example of the composi- 





tions he has already given to the world. 
This latter supposition is strengthened by 
the fact that for some of these works he has 
won golden opinions in Germany. But in 
the present instance we can detect nothing 
beyond a succession of tolerably pleasing 
but wholly conventional ideas, unrelieved 
by any attempt at effective thematic deve- 
lopment. The four movements of the Sere- 
nade might pass as ballet music, and that 
is, perhaps, the highest praise it is in our 
power to give. Novelty is not a necessary 
consideration at the Richter concerts, but if 
it be included, works of genuine interest 
should be brought forward, or, in default of 
them, some slight attention might be be- 
stowed on English music. In every other 
respect the concert of Thursday week was 
an unqualified success. The circumstances 
under which Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyl’ was 
composed are generally known, and need 
not be recapitulated. This pleasing little 
tone poem was exquisitely played, and the 
same remark will apply to Beethoven’s 
Symphony in p, and Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon’ 
Overture. If it is permissible to enter into 
detail when all was perfect, we may in- 
stance the lovely Jarghetto in the Symphony, 
in which the extreme delicacy of the orches- 
tra of ninety-five executants was nothing 
short of marvellous. The effect of Madame 
Norman-Néruda’s masterly rendering of 
Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto was also greatly 
enhanced by the beauty of the accompani- 
ments. Miss Lillian Bailey sang Weber’s 
‘Glécklein im Thale,’ and two expressive 
Lieder of Brahms, Op. 57, ‘ Es triiumte mir,’ 
and ‘Salome.’ The symphonies at the 
third concert, which took place last Mon- 
day, were Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ and the 
‘Eroica,’ both of which were rendered in a 
most remarkable manner, demonstrating 
once more the complete command over his 
forces possessed by the conductor. Herr 
Xaver Scharwenka played his now familiar 
Concerto in B flat minor in an admirable 
style. In spite of its irregularity of form, 
the work improves on acquaintance ; for it 
possesses real poetic beauty of idea. The 
question naturally suggests itself, Why 
does not a composer of such proved power 
as Herr Scharwenka write some other work 
on a large scale? So far as we are aware, 
he has recently produced nothing but fugi- 
tive pieces, which may fill his pockets but 
can hardly enhance his reputation. Ne 
man has a right to hide his light under a 
bushel ; and one who can write so fine a 
work as this concerto should follow it by 
other pieces no less worthy of his fame. 
Herr Henschel was again the vocalist, sing- 
ing the great air from the first act of the 
‘Fliegende Holliinder’ and Pogner’s address 
to the Guild from ‘ Die Meistersinger’ in 
his best manner. Of Thursday’s concert we 
must speak next week. 

The favourable opinion of Anton Dvorak’s 
capacity as a composer aroused by the per- 
formance of his Sestet in a for strings at 
the Popular Concerts last season, will be 
maintained, if not enhanced, by the Trio in 
G minor, Op. 26, introduced at Mr. Halle’s 
recital yesterday week. The work cannot 
be commended for its symmetry of outline 
or strict adherence to the established laws 
of form. The first and last movements are 
especially open to question from a construc- 
tive point of view. But against such im- 
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perfections may be placed a succession of 
charmingly fresh and piquant ideas, more or 
less suggestive of the nationality of the com- 
poser. Some of the themes are so unmis- 
takably Slavonic in character that Dvorak 
may possibly have culled them from the 
stores of Volkslieder ready to be utilized 
with effect in instrumental composition. 
Whether this be so or no, the entire trio, 
and especially the two middle movements, 
pleases on account of its thematic beauty 
and easy unstudied expression. On the 
same occasion Mr. Charles Halle played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in c minor, Op. 111, and 
Madame Néruda her favourite Corelli Sonata 
A in D, Op. 5, No. 1, the programme conclud- 
ing with Schumann’s Trio in Fr, Op. 80. 








MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Mo.tz. HeLtenz ARNIM gave a morning con- 
cert at the Steinway Hall last Thursday week, 
at which she secured the valuable assistance of 
Dr. Hans von Biilow. Her programme was 
of more than usual interest, comprising selec- 
tions from Brahms, Handel, Gounod, Rubin- 
stein, Lassen, Raff, Dvordk, Liszt, Bilow, 
Chopin, Beethoven, and Grieg. 

Miss Alice North, a pupil of M. Logé, gave 
a morning concert at the Beethoven Rooms last 
Saturday, at which Rubinstein’s Sonata in a, 
for piano and violin, Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata, and Schumann’s Andante and Variations 
for two pianos were the most important items 
of the programme. 

A concert was given last Monday at the 
Angell Town Institution, by the Brixton Choral 
Society, for the benefit of their conductor, Mr. 
William Lemare, the programme of which in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie,’ Duvivier’s can- 
tata, ‘The Wood,’ and a selection from Mr. Le- 
mare’s operetta, ‘ A Calm Sea.’ 

Miss Cécile Hartog’s concert at the Royal 
Academy last Tuesday evening was in merit 
above the average of benefit concerts, including 
as its principal items Schumann’s ‘ Phantasie- 
Stiicke’ for piano, violin, and violoncello, the 
same composer’s ‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wien,’ 
Reinecke’s Impromptu for two pianos on a Theme 
from Schumann’s ‘ Manfred,’ and a clever and 
well-written Quartet for piano and strings by the 
concert-giver. Miss Hartog was assisted by 
Madame Mary Cummings, Friiulein Fides Kel- 
ler, Mr. Shakespeare, and Herr Henschel as 
vocalists, and by Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Herr Daubert, and Mr. Oscar 
Beringer in the instrumental department. 

The 167th concert of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society was given in the Guild- 
hall, Cambridge, on Tuesday afternoon. The 
programme contained Goetz’s ‘ Nenia,’ Prof. 
Macfarren’s Violin Concerto in G@ minor, an 
eight-part chorus, ‘‘ Now shall the Grace,” by 
J. S. Bach, and Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica’ Sym- 
phony. The beautiful but sombre work of 
Goetz was excellently rendered, the choir 
attacking the difficult intervals with unswerving 
intonation. Though a composition of small 
dimensions, the ‘ Nzenia’ cannot be fully appre- 
ciated on a first hearing as its style is intensely 
poetical, and hence the comparatively cool re- 
ception accorded it is easily explained. The 
violin concerto was played by Herr Straus, for 
whom it was written. It was introduced by this 
artist at a Philharmonic concert in 1873, and 
was also given by Mr. Carrodus at the Crystal 
Palace a season or two later. Of the three 
movements of which it consists, the final, 
allegro scherzando, in six-eight time, is the most 
pleasing, though the entire work is very ettec- 
tively written for the solo instrument. The 
chorus of Bach is a finely developed piece of 
contrapuntal writing, based upon a bold and 

diatonic subject. The accompaniments include 


well rendered, though the effect would have been 
greater with the addition of the organ, the ab- 
sence of which is somewhat prejudicial to per- 
formances of sacred music in the Cambridge 
Guildhall. Mr. Villiers Stanford must be con- 
gratulated upon an exceedingly artistic render- 
ing of the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony by the orchestra 
of forty-eight executants, and, speaking gene- 
rally, his conducting was marked by intelligence 
of a superior kind. 

A concert was given by the pupils of the 
National Training School for Music last Tuesday 
afternoon at the Mansion House, by permission 
of the Lord Mayor. As all the performers are 
still students at the School, detailed criticism 
would be obviously out of place ; but it may be 
said that the whole of the pieces given bore 
testimony to the thoroughness of the training 
given to the pupils, and that the average standard 
of excellence displayed was very good, while in 
some cases remarkable talent was exhibited. 

Miss Eleanor Burnett gave a concert at the 
Steinway Hall last Saturday morning. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY 
IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting Saturday, May 29th and the Satur- 
days in June),at 7.45.‘ The MERCHANT of VEN ICE’ (terminating with 


Trial Scene). SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN 
TERRY. Concluding with an Idyll by W. G. Wills, entitled 
*‘1OLANTHE.’ IOLANTHE, Miss ELLEN TERRY ; COUNT TRISTAN, 


Mr. IRVING. Every Saturday Evening, commencing with Saturday, 
May 29th, will be performed ‘The BELLS’ (MATTHIAS, Mr. IRVING) 
and ‘ IOLANTHE ' (Mr. IRVING and Miss ELLEN TERRY). 
LYCEUM.—MORNING PERFORMANCES, May 29th and _ every 
Saturday during June, at 2 o'clock, ‘The MERCHANT of VENICE.’ 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 








THE WEEK. 


LycruM.—‘ Iolanthe,’ an Idyl, in One Act. Adapted and 


Rewritten by W.G. Wills from Henrik Hertz’s Poem, ‘ King 
René’s Daughter.’ 
Gatety.—Madlle. Sarah Bernhardt as Adrienne Lecouvreur. 


By the omission of the last act of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’ Mr. Irving has ob- 
tained time sufficient for a short afterpiece. 
This he supplies in the shape of a version by 
Mr. Wills of the often adapted poem of 
‘King René’s Daughter.’ The expediency 
of abridging a work like ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ the full beauty and significance of 
which can only be felt when it is presented 
in its integrity, is open to question, but that 
the addition made to the bill will attract the 
general public may be safely assumed. The 
tender and graceful conception of Henrik 
Hertz has been judiciously treated by Mr. 
Wills, who, while preserving the idyllic 
flavour of the whole, has strengthened those 
passages in which there dawns upon the 
heroine a new birth of light and of love. 
Immured by her father, the famous King 
René of history and romance, in a 
species of enchanted garden near Vau- 
cluse, Iolanthe has grown to womanhood 
ignorant that she is blind and scarcely con- 
scious that there is a world outside the 
narrow limits within which her sightless 
existence is confined. A few hours before 
an operation by a Moorish leech restores 
her vision, which had been lost in infancy, 
a wandering knight has chanced upon her 
privacy and won her love. As he is, by 
happy accident, the spouse destined for her 
by her father, all is well, and the maiden, 
under the combined influences which press 
upon her, is in an ecstasy of tremulous 
delight. A character of this description, 
which in the earlier scenes is a double of 
Miranda in the ‘Tempest,’ and in the later 
not wholly unlike Galatea in Mr. Gilbert’s 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea,’ is quite within 
the reach of Miss Ellen Terry, whose per- 
formance of it had remarkable grace, tender- 





three oboes, three trumpets, anddrums. It was 


himself with the comparatively subordinate 
part of Count Tristan, the lover. The scene 
of the action is a garden, which is shut off 
from the world by double rows of thick- 
planted cypress trees, such as are still com- 
mon in Provence as a protection against the 
dreaded mistral. A veritable garden of 
Armida is this, realizing in every respect 
the description of Tasso as it is preserved in 
the translation of Fairefax :— 
Mild was the aire, the skies were cleere as glasse, 
The trees no whirlwind felt, nor tempest smart, 
But ere their fruit drop off, the blossome comes, 
This springs, that fals, that ripeneth and this 
bloomes. 
The leaues vpon the selfe same bough did hide, 
Beside the young, the old and ripened fig, 
Here fruit was greene, there ripe with vermill side, 
The apples new and old grew on one twig, 
The fruitfull vine her armes spread high and wide, 
That bended vnderneath their clusters big, 

The grapes were tender here, hard, young and 

sowre, 

There purple, ripe and nectar sweet forth powre, 
The colours are almost too rich, but the 
scene is a remarkable effect of stage deco- 
ration. 

Whatever may be the verdict finally 
passed upon Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, who, 
with a ‘scratch’? company, made on Mon- 
day her first appearance this year at the 
Gaiety Theatre, there can be little doubt 
that her powers have ripened since she 
was last in England. Her performance of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur is so far her master- 
piece. That it is wholly unlike any previous 
representation of a character which most 
actresses of highest mark have essayed is 
not its least merit. So familiar are now the 
conditions under which ‘Adrienne Le- 
couvreur’ was written by Scribe and 
Legouvé, and accepted and produced by 
Rachel, there is no need to dwell on 
them. It is, perhaps, as much attributable 
to the special character of the talent of 
Rachel as to its extent that no subsequent 
interpreter has attempted to follow her 
method in this part, and that the only thing 
she has stamped upon it is the right of the 
heroine of a drama, every character in 
which wears powder, to appear in her own 
hair. Théophile Gautier has depicted for 
us the reluctance of Rachel to bury beneath 
powder her raven tresses: ‘De la poudre 
sur le front grec d’Hermione! de la poudre 
sur les cheveux noirs de Camille! Mel- 
poméne en perruque blanche, avec un héris- 
son, des crépés, des repentirs! Divinités 
du Pinde, chaste ccour des _ Piérides, 
qu’eussiez-vous dit de cela?”’ The refusal 
of Rachel to wear powder has‘given to the 
practice the weight of authority and tradi- 
tion. Thirty years are not enough to de- 
stroy all memories of her performance—the 
prolonged agony and the terrible display of 
physical torture of the last act, the panther- 
like ferocity of the fourth, when with look, 
voice, gesture, she branded, outraged, 
stabbed, smote, and all but slew her rival, 
hurling with passionate invective into her 
face, and almost, it might be said, “‘ forcing 
down her throat,” the accusation conveyed 
in the lines from ‘ Phédre’:— 

Je ne suis point de ces femmes hardies 

Qui, gofitant dans le crime une honteuse paix, 

Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais. 
While preserving not less of physical horror 
in the last act, Madame Ristori in the great 
duel of the fourth maintained an attitude 





ness, and beauty. Mr. Irving contented 


of greater self-restraint. Perfectly aware 
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of the difference between herself and a | memory of most playgoers has the ex- 


woman of the princely rank of her rival, 
she did not, until insult had roused her to 
temporary oblivion, dare to lift her voice in 
denunciation, and her condemnation of the 
woman whose falsehood and perfidy she 
had discovered extended beyond her to the 
corrupt society of which she was a unit. 

The Adrienne Lecouvreur of Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt differs in striking respects from that 
of either of the two of her predecessors 
with whom it is possible to compare her. 
Its most striking feature is its intense 
womanliness. Adrienne Lecouvreur with 
her is neither a Fury, drawn on by the 
smell of blood to the discharge of an 
imperative mission, nor an artist respect- 
ing, until she is driven outside her entrench- 
ments, the convenances in the midst of which 
she dwells. She is a woman who loves with 
passion, whose life is in her love, and to 
whom, when the question of separating her 
from her love presents itself, there are no 
agencies too desperate to summon to her 
aid. Compared with either of her great 
predecessors, her denunciation of the Prin- 
cesse de Bouillon lacked power. It had 
neither the electricity of Rachel nor the 
growing and developing intensity of Ristori. 
At another point, moreover, Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt lost the whole significance of a phrase. 
The duel, be it remembered, between the 
two women, which ends with the death of 
the heroine in the fifth act, but rises to 
a climax in the fourth, is commenced in the 
third. When, taking in the dark corridor 
the hand of the Princesse, whose escape she 
facilitates, Adrienne says, ‘‘ Et qui vous a 
donné 4 vous-méme le droit de lappeler 
Maurice, le droit de wm/’interroger......de 
trembler......de frémir......car votre main 
tremble! Vous l’aimez!” the fight has 
begun. Each woman seeks vainly to recog- 
nize the other. Deserted and betrayed, the 
Princesse is fiercer in resentment and 
keener in insight. The dulcet tones of the 
actress are recognized, and when Adrienne 
appears at her house to give a recitation, 
the first words spoken betray her. From 
the insolent bearing and the open expression 
of hatred of the Princesse Adrienne learns 
the truth. When the scene of recrimination 
commences, when each particular of the 
midnight encounter is narrated in a species 
of antiphonal chorus, until to the bouquet of 
withered roses, with its string of gold and 
silk, given by the actress to her lover, is 
opposed the golden bracelet dropped by the 
lady in her flight, the whole situation is 
apparent, and the fiercest rage of hate burns 
in the veins of the two combatants. The 
aside, then, of Adrienne, ‘ C’était elle!” is 
to be spoken with the accents of acquired 
certitude rather than with those of divina- 
tion. ‘To compensate for these shortcomings 
there are beauties which make this per- 
formance a notable work of art. Mdlle. 
Bernhardt is a direct outcome of her 
age. That combination of two things 
apparently not too easily reconcilable, ex- 
treme elaboration of detail and grace of 
attitude, which is a special feature in 
modern art, finds in her its full develop- 
ment. It is, however, accompanied and 
exalted by other qualities, which raise 
it into the regions of high and imaginative 
art. First of these is the womanliness of 
which we have spoken. Never in the 





pression of feminine devotion and surrender 
been so complete. The Philistine pro- 
prieties of ordinary English matronhood 
found in the declarations of the ‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese’ or the ecstasy of ‘ Bianca 
among the Nightingales’ a violation of those 
conventions which womanhood is bound to 
respect. The nature was too undraped. The 
same may be said of the representation of 
Mdlle. Bernhardt, the decency of the repre- 
sentation consisting in the artistic arrange- 
ment of its scanty drapery. We speak, of 
course, of allegorical drapery, and not of real. 
A note of passion more strong, more ring- 
ing, more sincere, has never been heard; its 
seduction amounted to absolute witchery and 
its details were perfect. Few things equally 
conspicuous, true, and admirable in art have 
been seen or chronicled. Not less note- 
worthy than the charm of the love passages 
was the imaginative beauty of the dying 
scene. In this there was little of physical 
horror. Acting upon hints supplied her by 
the authors, the actress subordinates the 
mere physical agony of dissolution to the 
exaltation and delirium produced by the 
potent poison she has imbibed. There was 
neither the “low unearthly cry” with 
which Madame Ristori fell back from 
the box when first its deadly perfume 
crossed her sense, nor the fierce grat- 
ing resistance to the inroad of death 
which made the last scene of Rachel ter- 
rible to witness. A cold foreboding was 
manifested before the box was opened, and 
the shudder of foretold doom shook the 
nervous frame as the miasma stole forth to 
meet her. But love was more than life, and 
its apparent loss swallowed up all other 
thought. Then, after her lover’s appearance 
and the long, desperate embrace, the effects 
of the poison were shown in a frenzy which 
reduced to nothingness purely physical 
anguish. When in the end the torture of 
the poison relaxed, because the nerves on 
which it fed were yielding, and reason re- 
turned, there was once more seen the shrink- 
ing, loving woman, who could not bear to 
quit a world that now, for the first time, was 
bright for her. Death was for the old, the 
unloved, the forgotten, not for her at the 
bright, joyous entrance of an enchanted 
existence, with every rich gift fortune could 
supply within her grasp. This was the 
dominant influence, and it is finely and 
truthfully conceived. Not less remarkable is 
the exposition of it, and the manner in which 
the fingers were thrust into the tortured 
temples, or the clenched hands were beaten 
upon the arms that environed her, was an 
altogether novel, imaginative, and successful 
experiment in art. It is but just that those 
who are loth to believe that modern effort 
can reach the level of past triumph should 
know that the stage has never shown an in- 
stance of dramatic exposition more emphati- 
cally true and imaginative than this—more 
distinctly entitled to rank as what is called 
creation. Of the company which performs 
with Mdlle. Bernhardt little needs to be said. 
M. Talbot and Madame Devoyod are two 
good actors, but ill fitted to the parts they 
play ; M. Dieudonné as L’Abbé de Chazeuil, 
and M. Train as the Comte de Saxe, are 
fairly suited to their réles. Mdlle. Jeanne 
Bernhardt, Mdlle. Kalb, and other actresses 
perform subordinate parts with fair success. 





‘ JOLANTHE.” 


Tue drama which is once more translated, 
this time by Mr. Wills, from a German version 
of the Danish of Henrik Hertz, has had a fate 
which has scarcely befallen any other product of 
the Scandinavian stage. It may be said to be 
the only northern play which has enjoyed a 
European success. The Germans, indeed, have 
a great taste for Scandinavian drama, and the 
new pieces of Ibsen, Bjérnsen, and Molbech are 
acted throughout Germany as promptly and with 
as great success as in Norway and Denmark; but 
‘King René’s Daughter’ is certainly the only 
poetical piece which has been represented with 
success in England, Holland, Italy, and even 
Russia. Its lyrical character and manner would 
lead the spectator to suppose it the work of a 
young poet, but, in point of fact, the illustrious 
author was in his forty-eighth year, and at the 
height of his reputation, when it was first pro- 
duced in 1845. Hertz has been styled the 
troubadour of Denmark ; he was essentially a 
lyrist rather than a dramatist, and a lyrist of a 
very fervid and impassioned type. In ‘ King 
René's Daughter’—the most popular, though 
not the best, of his works for the stage, since 
‘Svend Dyring’s House ’ (1837) surpasses it—he 
presents a mild and romantic phase of his pecu- 
liar talent, which burns with a clearer flame in 
some of his unequalled ballads. ‘ King René’s 
Daughter’ has been successful in translation, 
and yet the reader who studies it in Danisk is 
apt to conceive that its main charm lies in the 
caressing amenity and tender magic of the style. 
The symbolism which dares to depict the phy- 
sical blindness of Iolanthe as a type of her 
ignorance of love is doubtless that to which the 
piece owes its popularity; in a poem less 
visionary, moving upon a scene less romantic, 
the pathological puzzle of the case would be too 
much for the belief of the spectators. A Danish 
critic, quoting Sganarelli, has pointed out that, 
by the code of Aristotle, an error in surgery 
need be no error in poetry. 

In the northern nations of Europe ‘ King 
René’s Daughter’ has been a universal favourite, 
and even here, in Mr. Theodore Martin’s trans- 
lation as in Mr. Wills’s, the presentment of the 
blind girl by Miss Faucit, as by Miss Terry, has 
never failed to take the town; but in France it 
was doomed to acomplete failure. 1t was trans- 
lated by Gustave Lemoine, and acted at Paris ; 
but the performance is now only remembered 
through one of Jules Janin’s boldest leaps in 
critical darkness. Who Hertz was, or in what 
language the drama was written, mattered 
nothing to Janin, and so he courageously de- 
scribed it as the work of a Hungarian poet, 
whose martial songs: had often spurred the 
Magyar hosts to triumph, and whose country- 
men, in gratitude for this particular play, had 
presented to him a pair of spurs on a silver dish. 
Paris is always full of Danes, and the incorrigible 
critic was deluged with letters, to his great 
amusement. Epmunp W. Gosse. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Wits has completed and handed in to 
the Lyceum management the last act of his 
version of ‘Rienzi,’ which is likely to be the 
next novelty at this theatre. 

‘Hicu Lire setow Starrs’ and the burlesque 
of ‘ Little Don Cesar de Bazan’ have been trans- 
ferred to the Olympic Theatre, with the cast 
assigned on their recent production at a Gaiety 
Matinée. 

Mr. Ex1 JoHNson is now engaged in executing 
a portrait bust of the late Mr. George Grossmith. 

Tue late Mr. Gruneisen’s dramatic and musi- 
cal library will be sold on Thursday by Messrs. 
Debenham. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—T. H.—A. B.—H. B. W.—J. W.— 
G. L. 8.—W. A.—received. . 

M. V. Carletti writes to say we were mistaken in calling 
him an Abbé (No, 2743, p. 662, col. 3): he is, he says, # 
libre penseur. 
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XXII. Ballades in Blue China. By A. Lang. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir is probable that few tastes or fashions 
once prevalent have not been able before 
the close of their reign to console themselves 
with the prospect of a revival. Since human 
invention is limited, there is reason to be- 
lieve that any form or habit that has 
found ground for existence will, if only for 
the sake of variety, find ground for resus- 
citation when it has so far faded into the past 
as to become once more a novelty. Accord- 
ingly in our days, in such external matters 
as dress and deportment, we have witnessed 
the revival of hoops, long waistcoats, and 
the languid elegances of the ‘‘ Crutch and 
Toothpick” school. In things intellectual 
a similar tendency to old moods of sentiment 
and old forms of expression is often ap- 
parent. Of this tendency the gravitation 
of some modern poets towards the spirit 
and manner of old verse, particularly 
that of French origin, is a remarkable 
example. The charm of the ballad in its 
special French sense, including the varieties 
of rondeau, rondel, villanelle, ritournel, 
virelay, &c., has been largely indicated in 
the writings of Messrs. Gosse, Austin Dob- 
son, Payne, and others, as well as in the 
translations of Villon by the writer last 
named and by Mr. Swinburne. Even such 
an explorer of original melodies as Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy has not been proof against 
the fascinations of the rondeau. Lastly, in 
the quaint and dainty little book he has just 
published, Mr. Lang for a while amuses 
himself by clothing modern themes in the 
somewhat arbitrary forms of the elder 
French poets. Of Mr. Lang’s experiments 
it may first be observed that most of ‘‘these 
fair old tunes of France” have a common 
feature in their economy of rhyme, and 
often in the way in which a rhyme, ap- 
parently discontinued, suddenly renews it- 
self. The dizain introduced at p. 57, and 
signed ‘A. D.”—is it not from the pen of 
Mr. Austin Dobson ?—gives a graceful and 
picturesque exposition of the recurrent 
rhymes which Mr. Lang has adopted :— 

As, to the pipe, with rhythmic feet 

In windings of some old-world dance, 

The smiling couples cross and meet, 

Join hands, and then in line advance, 

So, to these fair old tunes of France, 





Through all their maze of to-and-fro, 
The light-heeled numbers laughing go, 
Retreat, return, and ere they flee, 

One moment pause in panting row, 
And seem to say— Vos plaudite ! 


Three rhymes variously disposed, in 
some cases two rhymes, suffice in the majority 
of these examples for an entire ballad. It 
is curious to observe that in poetry, as in the 
arts generally, a period arrives when the 
artist, instead of using all the resources at his 
disposal, uses the fewest, and prides himself 
upon producing his effects by the smallest 
employment of means. Thus the cunning 
painter contrasts not colour with colour, but 
shades of the same colour with each other ; 
the singer, no longer revelling in the variety 
of his rhymes, seeks to excite wonder and 
pleasure by their protracted repetition. It 
is true enough that such repetitions often 
chime in musically with the sentiment ex- 
pressed, and have thus a better ground for 
their existence than mere ingenuity. It is 
true also that imaginative triumphs have at 
times been achieved under strict limitations 
of form, in the case of the sonnet especially, 
as to which, however, it may be remarked 
that, as it is an entire poem comprised in 
a rather long stanza, the restraints which it 
enforces are neither continuous nor trying. 
But, spite of these admissions, it will hardly 
be an error to conclude that where mecha- 
nical structure is of the first importance, the 
poet’s inspiration will have to fit itself into 
forms rather than to dictate them. Much 
of free impulse and imagination is likely to 
be sacrificed in such a process. In place of 
these qualities delicate and tender senti- 
ment, with point and general happiness of 
phrase, may be looked for, though of phrase 
which will probably carry with it traces of 
ingenuity. In compositions of this class, 
indeed, ingenuity, which is never found in 
the highest expressions of genius, is in 
its way a necessary excellence, one of the 
reader’s chief pleasures being the sense of 
difficulty overcome. 

To the kind of sentiment, however, which 
animates Mr. Lang’s pages forms some- 
what artificial are by no means unsuitable. 
On his poetic “china” Mr. Lang usually 
designs patterns which oddly, yet agreeably, 
blend the ideal with the familiar. Much 
that is grave in feeling is purposely set forth 
with easy pleasantry of manner. On the other 
hand, light and half-comic themes are at times 
expounded in verse the movement of which 
is humorously serious. The lines subjoined, 
with their light handling and mournful sug- 
gestiveness, exemplify as to spirit the former 
class of composition, and as to manner the 
skill with which melody may be evolved 
from very few notes :— 


BALLADE OF CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, 
Ye giant shades of Ra and Tum, 
Ye ghosts of gods Egyptian, 
If murmurs of our planet come 
To exiles in the precincts wan 
Where, fetish or Olympian, 
To help or harm no more ye list, 
Look down, if look ye may, and scan 
This monument in London mist ! 


Behold, the hieroglyphs are dumb 

That once were read of him that ran 
When seistron, cymbal, trump, and drum 
Wild music of the Bull began ; 

When through the chanting priestly clan 
Walk’d Ramses, and the high sun kiss’d 
This stone, with blessing scored and ban— 
This monument in London mist, 





The stone endures though gods be numb; 
Though human effort, plot, and plan 
Be sifted, drifted, like the sum 
Of sands in wastes Arabian. 
What king may deem him more than man, 
What priest says Faith can Time resist 
While this endures to mark their span— 
This monument in London mist? 

ENVOY. 
Prince, the stone's shade on your divan 
Falls ; itis longer than ye wist : 
It preaches, as Time’s gnomon can, 
This monument in London mist ! 

The “ Ballade of Roulette,” which imme- 
diately follows, though less poetical, is even 
more remarkable for the way in which a 
tragic sentiment is expressed by nimble 
measures. The difficulty of limited rhymes 
is here so well surmounted that it seems 
almost captious to notice the rh 
“askance,” which, as applied to the motion 
of a roulette wheel, is somewhat strained. 
A more decided protest, however, should be 
entered against the use, in the ‘“‘ Ballade of 
the Summer Term,” of the slang word 
F pap ej a ge which has the effect 
of a verbal patch upon the good English 
around it. In the Ballade er the Beok- 
Hunter,” amongst others, the sport is te 
treat of matters not very tragic in a vein 
of edifying solemnity. The ‘Ballade of 
Autumn” is one of those exceptional in- 
stances in which the sentiment finds its 
direct echo in the verse. By way of another 
variety the reader may turn to a rendering 
of ‘‘Quem tu, Melpomene, semel,” and note 
how pleasantly the muse of Horace sports 
in the quaint attire of old Gallic verse. Two 
ballads here are “after” Théodore de 
Banville, who amongst moderns may be 
said to represent the school of Ronsard and 
of Charles d’Orleans. The Scottish ballade 
concerning the royal game of golf is so 
spirited that we quote it in preference te 
several others which have their own tempta- 
tions :— 

There are laddies will drive ye a ba’ 

To the burn frae the farthermost tee, 

But ye mauna think driving is a’, 

Ye may heel her, and send her ajee, 

Ye may land in the sand or the sea; 

And ye’re dune, sir, ye re no worth a preenm 

Tak’ the word that an auld man ‘ll gie, 

Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green ! 

The auld folk are crouse, and they craw 

That their putting is pawky and slee ; 

In a bunker they ‘re nae gude ava’, 

But to girn, and to gar the sand flee. 

And a lassie can putt—ony she, — 

Be she Maggy, or Bessie, or Jean, 

But a cleek-shot ’s the billy for me, 

Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green ! 

I hae play’d in the frost and the thaw, 

I hae play’d since the year thirty-three, 

I hae play’d in the rain and the snaw, 

And I trust I may play till I dee; 

And I tell ye the truth and nae lee, 

For I speak o’ the thing I hae seen— 

Tam Morris, I ken, will agree— 

Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green ! 

ENVOY. 

Prince, faith you ‘re improving a wee, 

And, Lord, man, they tell me you 're keen; 

Tak’ the best o’ advice that can be, 

Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green! 
In this Envoy to the ballad, as in othe 
cases, may be noticed the invocation to some 
real or imaginary personage which is cha- 
racteristic of the models here followed. 
This vein of Mr. Lang, which, in old-world 
forms, so often gives a touch of the colloquial 
to the imaginative and vice versd, furnishes 
very agreeable diversion. He takes us te 
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no regions which lovers of poetry would ex- 
plore for special beauty. We breathe no 
mountain airs and catch no glimpses of 
sea or the far horizon. In the mean time a 
garden plot, with a peacock on the lawn, 
set beds, and quaintly cut hedges, forms no 
bad resting-place for the tourist. 








Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. Vol. 
VIII. 1831-1832. (Murray.) 

Tue chief interest of this volume consists in 

the light which it throws on the history of 

the Reform Bill of 1832, and on the poli- 
tical opinions rather than on the personal 
character of the Duke of Wellington. 

The succession of the Liberal Duke of 
Clarence to the English crown was hailed 
with delight by the Whigs as the dawn of 
a new régime, and his name was associated 
with that movement for parliamentary reform 
which the Tories identified with revolution. 
The Duke of Wellington constantly laments 
the suicidal alliance of the monarch with the 
mob :— 

‘The king has pronounced for reform, and it 
would not be easy to govern in his name with- 
out one...... The mischief has been done, is doing, 
and will be completed ‘aux cris de Vive le roi.’ ”’ 

In 1830 Parliament was dissolved; the 
elections were held in the midst of the ex- 
citement caused by the ‘three glorious days 
of July,” which placed Louis Philippe on the 
throne of France; and the majority of the 
new House of Commons were opposed to the 
duke. Outnumbered in the Lower House, 
and fitfully supported by a discordant party, 
the Tory Government resigned itself to its 
inevitable fate. On the first day of the 
session (October, 1830) the duke made a 
statement on the question of a change in 
the representative system, a statement which 
the Whigs censured as a gratuitous outrage 
upon the feelings of the country. But the 
duke denies that his declaration either con- 
veyed a wanton defiance to his opponents 
or expressed his belief in the superhuman 
perfection of the existing system :— 

“If by reform is meant parliamentary re- 
form, or a change in the mode or system of re- 
presentation, what I have said is that I never 
heard of a plan that was safe or practicable that 
would give satisfaction, and that while I was in 
office I should oppose myself to reform in Par- 
liament. This was in answer to Lord Grey on 
the first day of the session.” 

The duke’s deliberate opinion was that 
government wouid be impracticable “if by 
reform the House of Commons should be 
brought to a greater degree under popular 
influence.” He considered that an adminis- 
tration must rest upon an immovable pha- 
lanx of men with large interests in the 
welfare of the State, and that a government 
which took public opinion for its guide 
would steer by a weathercock instead of 
a compass. He was not wholly blind to the 
defectsin the electoral system, but was willing 
to overlook its theoretical faults for the sake 
of its supposed practical excellence. He 
maintained that ‘the close boroughs were 
a beneficial part of the system,” not only 
because ‘‘by means of the representatives 
of the close corporations the great proprietors 
of the country participate in political power,” 
but because through the same avenues 
“some of the ablest and wisest men who 
have appeared in Parliament ” first entered 





public life. His letters are full of fore- 
bodings of the results of the Reform Bill. 
He fears that ‘no gentlemen will come 
forward for Parliament,” and that the new 
members will be hungry soldiers of fortune, 
glib talkers and shallow thinkers, fantastic 
theorists, and the wildest speculators in con- 
fusion. He dreads that England will be 
‘‘governed by the mob and its organ—a 
licentious press,’ and foretells that, like 
the creation of Frankenstein, the power 
to which life was to be given would grow 
too strong for its authors. He ‘‘ cannot see 
the chance of a government in this country 
capable of giving protection to property and 
life after this or such reform will be carried.” 
At the same time he was convinced that the 
reformers were arrayed “against the bulk 
of the property, real as well as personal, 
and of its intelligence; against the Church 
and all great religious and commercial 
establishments.’”’ He conscientiously believed 
that the political Eldorado towards which 
the Whigs were pressing was but a stage 
in the direction of a ruinous revolution, and 
that the reformers were raising a storm 
which no man could either control or direct. 
It is not, therefore, strange that he was 
‘determined to resist to the utmost of his 
power and to the last moment every plan 
for reform,” or that he resolved to raise his 
voice as long as he could “‘ against the in- 
fatuated madness of the day.” 

The duke was much alarmed by the 
political unions which were formed to carry 
the elections of 1831, when ‘‘in Westminster 
and Middlesex a committee, after the man- 
ner of the American Caucus, undertook the 
settlement of the choice of the members.” 
In an interesting letter and memorandum 
the duke urges on the king the imminence 
of the danger :— 

‘*Those who have encouraged and recom- 
mended the formation of these political unions 
now urge their assumption of arms, and their 
being trained to arms according to the example 
of the National Guards of France...... A political 
union trained to arms and in arms will be a 
monster for whose acts nobody can be ques- 
tioned and nobody will be responsible.” 


The result of these representations was that 
a proclamation was issued against political 
combinations, ‘which the duke at first hoped 
would “ separate the Government from the 
Radicals,” but he afterwards suspected that 
there was ‘“‘some collusion between his 
Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council 
at St. James’s and their brother Council of 
the Union at Birmingham.” 

‘*T think,” he writes to Sir Robert Peel, 

‘*that the king must have insisted upon the issue 
of the Proclamation; and that the Ministers 
prevailed upon the Radicals to submit to it, by 
informing them that the Government must 
break up if they did not...... If this view of the 
case be correct, which it appears from your 
letter that you suspected on the 24th, and which 
I did not suspect till this morning, we must 
confess that these Whigs are about as honest 
and as trustworthy as the newly discovered 
Society of Burkers in London.” 
It was this suspicion which caused him 
to hold aloof from the negotiations between 
Lord Grey and the ‘“‘ Waverers.” While 
denying that he had given ‘“‘any pledge on 
parliamentary reform, or that his continued 
opposition” could fairly be considered fac- 
tious, he justified his conduct by his belief 
that 








‘‘the Government are deceiving everybody; the 
king and the Conservative part of the public 
by pretending to put down the unions, whereas 
they are in the stoutest relations with the unions 
and the Radical press.” 

In 1832, when the Government were 

prepared to urge the king to create a 
sufficient number of new peers to swamp 
the Tory majority in the Upper House, 
it was proposed to address the king against 
the exercise of his prerogative. The duke 
regarded such a creation as “a_ terrific 
idea, and, like parricide, not to be men- 
tioned,” but at the same time he shrewdly 
pointed out that ‘such an address cannot be 
attended with good effect.” The resistance 
of the peers in the reign of Queen Anne had 
been unpopular and unsuccessful, and similar 
‘*resistance would be set down to the score of 
resistance to reform. The cry would be against 
the House of Lords’ resistance to the exercise 
of the undoubted prerogative of the Crown, and 
this resistance would be attributed to the desire 
of some to preserve their boroughs.” 
He advised the Lords to assume an attitude 
of dignified hostility—to withstand the Bill 
in the open field, rather than stoop to the 
desultory warfare in Committee which Lord 
Harrowby proposed ; and urged that “ Lord 
Grey cannot allow Lord Harrowby to amend 
the Bill in Committee to any good purpose.” 
Events proved the duke to be right. Lord 
Grey refused to permit the Bill to be cut 
and carved and mutilated by the amend- 
ments of the Committee, and he therefore 
pressed the king to consent to the creation 
of the peers, and resigned in consequence 
of the king’s refusal. 

The conduct of the duke throughout the 
year 1832 was made the subject of un- 
measured misrepresentation, and he was 
charged with having committed a glaring 
breach of public morality, and with having 
accepted infamy for the sake of power. Ina 
letter to Lord Eldon he explains the motives 
by which he was actuated both in his accept- 
ance of the king’s commission to form an 
administration pledged to a moderate mea- 
sure and in the course which he subse- 
quently pursued :— 

‘*T have always considered the Reform Bill 
as fatal to the Constitution. I should have voted 
against the Bill, were the consequences what 
they might. But when I found that the king 
was conscientiously disposed to avoid creating 
peers to carry the Bill, that he quarrelled with 
his ministers, and was desirous to take into his 
service those who would aid him in protecting 
the established Constitution of the country, I 
considered it my duty to aid him as far as was 
in my power, and to tell his Majesty that, as an 
individual, I would not attend the further dis- 
cussions of the Bill, when I found, upon making 
the endeavour, that I could not form a govern- 
ment for the king capable of carrying on his 
affairs.” 

Though the Reform Bill is the chief, it is 
by no means the only topic of interest which 
this volume illustrates. The duke again and 
again condemns the foreign policy of a 
cabinet which his party satirized as 

At home a trembling tool in treason’s hand, 

In Europe's eyes the toy of Talleyrand. 

He declares that ‘‘ Lord Palmerston is as 
ignorant of the effect of shells upon soldiers 
as he is of foreign politics.” He charges 
the Whig ministers with uniting with 
France solely to promote her interests :— 

‘¢ What are the objects of the union? Are 
they French objects exclusively, or English 
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objects, or European objects? The answer is 
obvious. French objects exclusively. Look 
abroad at this moment. Holland, Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, all tending to 
the establishment not only of French influence, 
but of French supremacy and rule.” 

He imputes to the Whigs partiality towards 
Belgium and hostility towards Holland, 
and characterizes the assistance afforded by 
England to King Leopold as the commence- 
ment of a “‘Jacobin policy.” He accuses 
the cabinet of a breach of neutrality and of 
secre _.y supporting Don Pedro’s claim to 
t-2 Portuguese crown :— 

**TIn respect to Portugal, I understand there 
is a difference of opinion in the cabinet. Lord 
Palmerston is for going all lengths to support 
Don Pedro. Lord Grey was some days ago of 
opinion that the cause was lost. I heard that 
he had said yesterday that it must be fought 
for; meaning that the contest must continue, 
with the assistance that can be given underhand, 
but that he cannot give any support or coun- 
tenance to Don Pedro other than has been given 
already.” 

But besides recording his opinions upon 
the domestic and foreign policy of the 
Government, the duke states his views upon 
a variety of subjects, and is appealed to for 
advice by all classes of persons. New light 
is thrown upon his private character by 
the interesting explanation of his religious 
views contained in the letter to the Bishop 
of Exeter :— 

‘* But that which I am particularly anxious to 
remove from your mind is the notion that I am 
a person without any sense of religion. If I am 
so, 1 am unpardonable ; as I have had oppor- 
tunities to acquire, and have acquired, a good 
deal of knowledge upon the subject...... Then in 
private life I have been accused of every vice 
and enormity ; and when those who live with 
me, and know every action of my life and every 
thought, testify that such charges are ground- 
less, the charge is then brought, ‘ Oh, he is a 
man without religion!’ As I said before, I am 
not ostentatious about anything. I am not a 
‘Bible Society’ man upon principle, and I make 
no ostentatious display either of charity or of 
other Christian virtues, though I believe that, 
besides enormous sums given to hundreds and 
thousands who have positive claims upon me, 
there is not a charity within my reach to which 
I am not a contributor, although I am con- 
vinced, and indeed know, that many of them 
are gross jobs. The next objection is ‘He does 
not goto church.’ Whenever or wherever my pre- 
sence at church can operate as an example, I do go. 
But it must be recollected that some ten years 
ago I met with an accident which affected my 
hearing, and, in point of fact, I never hear more 
than what I know by heart of the Church ser- 
vice, and never one word of the sermon. Then 
observe that during at least eight months of the 
year I should have to sit for two hours every week 
uncovered in a cold church ; this would certainly 
have the effect of depriving me of the sense of 
hearing altogether......It is true that I do not 
attend divine service in any parish in London. 
But excepting that duty, which I never fail to 
perform in the country, I don’t know of any 
that I leave unperformed.” 

The fall of Antwerp affords a fresh illus- 

tration of the enthusiasm he aroused among 
men who had once served under his com- 
mand. The ambition of Chassé, the Dutch 
commander of the citadel, 
‘appeared to be that his defence and his con- 
duct should be approved of by his old com- 
mander, the Duke of Wellington, whom he (old 
Chassé) looked upon as the first soldier and 
general of the age.” 


New proof is afforded, if that were needed, 





of his coolness in danger, and his contemp- 
tuous disregard of ‘assassins and those 
who employ them,” whom he ‘‘ never found 
the boldest of mankind.” There are also 
abundant indications of the ‘‘ military mind ”’ 
which was popularly considered to be dan- 
gerous to constitutional liberty, as well as 
of the firmness, common sense, and industry 
which were the duke’s chief qualifications 
as a statesman. His political creed was 
unsound and his political career unsuccess- 
ful, but it is impossible not to recognize in 
all his letters his strong patriotism and un- 
flinching devotion to duty. 








The Gospel according to St. Luke. With 
Commentary by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Gospel according to St. Luke. With 
Maps, Notes, and Introduction by F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

Tue stream of commentaries upon the New 
Testament continues to flow. Students, 
clergymen, and schools will hardly know 
which to select, and they may yield to the 
temptation of purchasing all in the hope 
of getting satisfaction amid the variety 
offered to their acceptance. But abund- 
ance does not necessarily imply excel- 
lence, and the rapid manufacture of these 
books may perhaps suggest to the reader 
the idea of inferior execution; for that so 
many should readily undertake to write 
commentaries on Scripture within a set and 
short time does not augur well for superior 
workmanship. It is easy to produce a 
tolerably good exposition by following the 
lines of former English commentators and 
the creeds of the churches; it is even prac- 
ticable without much iabour to besprinkle 
one’s notes with references to German authors 
whose books have been translated into 
English; but it is not easy to write a com- 
mentary that reflects keen criticism and 
independent thought, the result of patient 
and persevering study pursued for years. 
It is easy to repeat, with a few alterations 
and additions, the statements of preceding 
writers; but it is difficult to work out with 
thorough independence and to state with 
frankness the outcome of conscientious re- 
search. The theological atmosphere of the 
time has its limits, which few are bold 
enough to exceed. 

Dr. Plumptre’s labours upon various books 
of the New Testament are known to many. 
The volume on St. Luke’s Gospel now before 
us professes to be more than a reproduction 
of the notes already published in the quarto 
edition of a larger commentary ; it presents 
the results of a careful revision of the original 
notes. The author states that he has ex- 
pended considerable labour upon it. The 
commentary is fairly good, exhibiting many 
evidences of judicious selection and thought- 
ful reading. The intelligent and devout 
student will be pleased with its general tone. 
It suits the average reader, for it does not 
perplex him with doubts nor land him in 
unsolved difficulties. He is instructed, his 
path smoothed, all is cleared up, and he 
thinks that he understands the gospel well 
enough to satisfy his mind. The guide has 
been of great use to him, and he feels 
grateful. 

The notes are neither uniformly good nor 





uniformly bad. They are correct and in- 
correct, satisfactory and unsatisfactory. Ex- 
amples of the former are numerous; those 
of the latter are not rare. Where there is 
no special difficulty, nothing that seems to 
clash with an underlying theory of inspira- 
tion or demands the exercise of the higher 
criticism, the exposition is usually right. 
Many good specimens of annotation are 
met with, to which we have pleasure in 
referring. In ix. 58 the note on the ‘‘ Son 
of man”’ is excellent; so is that on xvi. 18, 
respecting divorce and marriage. 

The defects of the volume are patent to 
every reader. A tendency to crotchets, 
failures in expounding difficult passages, 
wrong, insufficient, and unsatisfactory inter- 
pretations, and the avoidance of difficulties 
mar the good effect which the work would 
otherwise produce. The commentator’s 
critical faculty is not strong, but his imagi- 
nation is active—too much so for the task of 
exposition. The introduction is poor. The 
sources, authorship, and date of the gospel 
are imperfectly treated ; the ——— link 
of connexion between Luke and the poet 
Lucan is fanciful in the extreme, as is the 
reciprocal influence of Apollos and Luke. 
The excursuses at the end are disappointing, 
especially tuat on the day of the crucifixion, 
which is an utter failure. It is surely wrong to 
understand the “ preparation of the passover” 
(John xix. 14) in the sense of ‘‘ the passover 
Friday,” or the Friday in the passover week, 
instead of ‘the preparation for the first 
passover day.” Another failure is the 
attempted reconciliation of the poneslogiey 
given in St. Matthew and St. Luke. e 
hypothesis that the latter gives the lineage 
of Mary, not of Joseph, is untenable; and 
the strange assumption that the materials 
for the first three chapters came to St. Luke 
through the devout women who gathered 
round the mother of Jesus is purely ima- 
ginary. In like manner the long note on 
Cyrenius (ch. ii.) furnishes no satisfactory 
reconciliation of the statement in the gospel 
with authentic history. Cyrenius may have 
been twice Governor of Syria, but it does 
not follow that there was a taxing during 
each governorship. 

The hypothesis of repetition is resorted 
to where it is impossible to harmonize dif- 
ferent accounts. Thus the professor believes 
that the discourse in Luke vi. 20, &c., is a 
different one from the sermon on the mount 
recorded by St. Matthew, and assumes that 
our Lord said, ‘“‘Blessed are ye poor” 
at one time, and “‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit”’ at another. “Both suppositions are 
unquestionably wrong. This hypothesis of 
repetition may be a convenient resource to 
some interpreters, but it is discarded by the 
best critics. Examples of slurring over in- 
tractable difficulties appear at ii. 39, xxiv. 50. 
At x. 19 we have a strained in place of a 
natural interpretation. The literal alone is 
the right sense; a symbolic and spiritual one 
is foreign to the passage. 

A few curious admissions savour of heresy. 
Thus at xi. 17-23, where St. Luke seems 
to bring together two incidents separated in 
St. Matthew, it is quietly said, ‘‘ The points 
of resemblance may have easily led one who 
collected the facts some years after the 
occurred to regard the two as identical. 
At xi. 24 we have this, ‘in the history of 
such a demoniac, which our Lord narrates in 
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the language of popular belief.” At xxi. 8 
it is stated that “the variations between St. 
Mark and St. Luke were naturally incident 
to reports made from memory, and probably 
after an interval of many years”’; that is, a 
great discourse of our Lord’s is not accu- 
rately reported because the recorder of it 
had to rely on his memory. 

This school edition of a commentary is 
furnished with a statement of different 
readings, which might have been omitted 
without disadvantage. The statement is 
not complete, as various important readings 
are unnoticed. Thus xxiii. 34 is omitted in 
various ancient authorities, and put in 
brackets by Lachmann—a fact about which 
Dr. Plumptre is silent. And it is a mistake 
to say that Eusebius’s Church History, 
vii. 13, states that the woman who was 
eured (Luke viii. 48) belonged to Cxsarea 
Philippi and set up two statues in bronze in 
thankfulness for her restoration to health. 

The volume exhibits no real advance in 
the interpretation of the gospel. It might 
lave been greatly improved by the use of a 
few critical commentaries which are easily 
accessible, had the editor condescended to 
seek assistance in quarters which he seems 
te shut out from the sphere of his vision. 
He has relied on his own resources unduly, 
and they are not of the highest exegetical 
order. 

The eommentary of Canon Farrar is more 
pretentious. The author’s tendency to 
rhetoric is still obvious; but he presents 
the result of wide reading and considerable 
segacity, and his interpretations are often 
felicitous and well expressed. The work 
bids fair to be popular because of the style. 
Its’ very verbosity will contribute to its 
general acceptance, though it may prejudice 
severe critics against it. The canon, how- 
ever, with all his pomposity of diction, is 
not without learning or critical perception, 
so that the general reader may derive both 
instruction and pleasure from his work. He 
does not, indeed, reach a high standard. 
Seldom profound, showing timidity where 
delicate questions of theology occur, united 
to a boldness of assertion where traditional 
orthodoxy is at stake, he hits the happy 
medium at which conservatism and liberal- 
ism in matters theological shake hands— 
the medium of safe compromise. 

It is superfluous to say that the commen- 
tary has some excellent specimens of inter- 

tation. Good notes are easily found, 
ike those on xi. 2, vii. 19, xv. 32. We are 
also glad to see citations of the Apocryphal 
writings. The commentator even remarks 
that “our Lord was not unfamiliar with 
some” of these works. But the volume has 
defects. Are we wrong in supposing that 
the author could have made it much better 
Had he spent more time over it, or that he 
is eapable of a higher achievement even 
within the range of a commentary for schools? 

The eanon is not happy in reconciling 
prseages in St. Luke with their parallels in 
the other gospels—passages which present a 
serious difficulty to harmonists. Here he 
either slides over the matter perfunctorily 
er solves it insufficiently. Thus at viii. 41, 
where the discrepancy is fairly stated, he 
says, “‘The very small discrepancies are, 
however, quite easily explicable,” and leaves 
the thing as he found it. Nor is the dis- 
erepancy involved in St. Luke’s saying that 





the discourse which St. Matthew speaks of 
as delivered on the mount was pronounced on 
a plain done away by the proposed transla- 
tion, ‘‘ He stopped on a level place,” the fact 
that He descended being against it. Even 
Meyer asserts that the difference between 
the evangelists must be left as it is, the one 
account being original, the other a later 
tradition. The real discrepancy about the 
place where blind Bartimeeus was healed, 
instead of being admitted, is evaded in the 
remark, ‘‘ With simple and truthful writers 
like the evangelists, we may feel sure that 
some good reason underlies the obvious 
apparent discrepancy, which would, however, 
in any case be unimportant.” 

The theory of double senses in Scripture 
has long since been exploded, and the canon 
should not have revived it. Words have 
but one meaning, that which the writer 
intended ; and prophetic language is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Hence “the nearer and 
the farther meaning” attributed to xxi. 32 
is erroneous. Elsewhere the commentator 
assumes two fulfilments, as he does in a 
muddled note on ix. 27. 

The introduction, consisting of thirty- 
nine pages divided into chapters, might 
be abridged with advantage. The first 
chapter, which treats of the gospels gene- 
rally, is hardly appropriate in a commen- 
tary on one of them. The introduction is 
by no means a favourable specimen of the 
author’s knowledge, and contains numerous 
statements the accuracy of which is more 
than doubtful. The dates of all the gospels 
are wrong; and the strong affirmation about 
the certainty of St. Luke not classing the 
gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark among 
those alluded to in the opening verses of his 
ownisunjustifiable. It is hypotheticaltoinfer 
that St. Luke ‘“‘ was either unaware of their 
existence or made no direct use of them.” 
The well-established critical result that St. 
Luke knew and used St. Matthew’s Gospel 
cannot be shaken by asseverations of the 
contrary. The canon is certain of many 
things which are doubtful to scholars of 
a higher stamp. He even ventures to say 
that the gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke 
were certainly published before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. His theory of the sources 
whence the evangelists drew, excluding the 
dependence of the canonical gospels upon 
one another, cannot be accepted; and the 
unchronological sequence of events which St. 
Luke’s exhibits might have led him to some 
other explanation of authorship than that 
which is usually supposed. The fourth 
chapter approaches the nature of a pulpit 
lecture or sermon. The excursus on the 
genealogies given by Matthew and Luke is 
so far superior to Prof. Plumptre’s that it 
rejects the opinion which makes St. Luke 
record that of Mary, but it is unsuccessful 
in reconciling the two. The fifth is an ex- 
ample of perverted exegesis ; for it is plain 
enough that the synoptists describe the 
actual Jewish passover, not a quasi -one, 
and that St. John omits it; that it was eaten 
on the evening of the 14th Nisan, followed 
by the crucifixion on the 15th; whereas St. 
John puts the crucifixion on the day on which 
the lamb was eaten, because Christ was the 
true passover. We wonder at the curious 
comment, viz., that St. John “silently cor- 
rects” the view of the Church that our 
Lord actually partook of the paschal supper, 





when the view itself is clearly given by the 
synoptists. That a quasi-passover character 
was imparted to it by the Master him- 
self is a fiction which the canon foists 
upon the synophists to get rid of the 
contradiction existing between them and 
St. John. 

On the subject of demoniacal possession, 
the commentator’s opinion is rather hazy. 
He has no difficulty in declaring the 
common Jewish belief about it, but is 
content with the cautious declaration, “It 
is a disputed question whether we must 
infer from the words of St. Luke that our 
Lord gave his divine sanction to the whole 
range of such conceptions.” 

At viii. 19-21 the incident is surely the 
same as that recorded in Mark iii. 31-35 and 
Matthew xii. 46-50, though our author says 
that it can hardly be so. In xxiii. 48 
“paradise” is rightly explained; but 
1 Corinthians xv. 55 and Revelation ii. 7 
are wrongly cited as having the same mean- 
ing, since they refer to the paradise above, 
not that in Hades. 

The poetical and other extracts given in 
profusion by the canon should have been 
withheld, as they are nothing but padding. 
Pages 256 and 257 contain no less than five 
of them, from Mrs. Browning, Sir Thomas 
Elyot, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Lord Byron, and 
even Dr. G. Mac Donald. A Bible for schools 
should not be a depository of fragments of 
this sort. The preacher may interlard his 
sermons with them; a commentator ought to 
discard them. But the canon is poetical, 
and loves rhetorical display. It cannot be 
said that he has done much for the elucida- 
tion of St. Luke, or that he has gone far 
below the surface. Yet his work is pleasant 
reading, though it is little superior to the 
perfunctory works with which publishers 
threaten to overwhelm us. 








English Classics for Foreign Readers.—Saint 
Simon. By Clifton W. Collins. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

WE hardly know whether to describe the 

task which Mr. Collins has undertaken in 

this volume as unusually attractive and pro- 
mising or unusually difficult and forbidding. 

On the one hand, it is true that Saint Simon 

offers a wonderfully plentiful crop of plums 

to a commentator who merely looks out for 
that variety of fruit,"and that he is, com- 
paratively speaking, very little known in 

England, though scarcely, we should say, 

so little known as Mr. Collins seems to 

think. On the other hand, the difficulties 
of treating him satisfactorily are great. The 
immense bulk of his work and the incom- 
plete condition in which it has as yet been 
made public are only the first of a long list 
of difficulties. Even after the lifelong 
labours of M. Chéruel, M. de Boislisle (the 
editor of the new edition, of which two 
volumes have appeared, and which, it is 
thought, will fill at least thirty) has found, 
he tells us, plenty to do with the memoirs, 
independently of the vast mass of wholly un- 
published and almost unknown Saint Simon 
manuscripts of one kind or another. When 
all available materials have been mastered, 
there still remains the task of working them 
up for the benefit of the reader, who is never 
likely to master them for himself. What is 
the position of this most spiteful, conscien- 
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tious, and laborious of dukes among his- 
torians or memoir writers? What is his 
literary virtue? What value is to be 
attached to his unsupported statements ? 
Finally, what contribution has he to bring 
to each of two great inquiries—the charac- 
teristics and achievements of French litera- 
ture and the interpretation of a certain 
period of French history? The man who 
undertakes to satisfy these demands in a 
popular work undertakes a highly useful 
task, but at the same time one which is very 
far from being easy. 

Mr. Collins’s sense of his responsibilities 
does not appear to have been distressingly 
intense. He remarks with amusing naiveté 
that ‘‘it may be doubted whether any 
one in this generation except M. Chéruel 
has ever tried to wade through parts of 
Saint Simon’s work, even as published by 
that learned person.” Evidently Mr. Collins 
has not attempted this feat himself, and his 
readers are, therefore, confronted with the 
fact that, to all appearance, he has undertaken 
to expound an author with whom he has 
but partial acquaintance. Neither does it 
appear that Mr. Collins has very extensive 
acquaintance with the literature or history 
of his author’s period. He says, for instance, 
that at Blenheim “ eleven thousand men who 
had been cooped up within the walls of 
the village laid down their arms without 
striking a blow.” This is a singular de- 
scription of the gallant, and at first victorious, 
defence which the garrison of Blenheim 
actually made. It is still more surprising to 
hear that Ramillies was fought the next year 
after Blenheim, and that the date of Mal- 
plaquet was the year ‘following the winter 
of 1709.” It may be said that mistakes of 
this sort are of no great importance in a 
literary handbook; nor are they, except in 
so far as they show the uncertain grasp 
the writer has of his subject. Mr. Collins 
indulges, indeed, in a loose way of making 
statements of all kinds. From the sentence 
“‘ He refused to be present at a ball given at 
Marly on Twelfth Night because it happened 
to be the feast of the Epiphany as well” 
one would imagine that Mr. Gollins considers 
the connexion between Twelfth Night and 
the Epiphany to be as purely accidental as 
that between Easter and a given day of the 
month. Speaking of Peter the Great’s visit 
to Paris in 1717, he says that the Czar’s 
filthy habits made him as unwelcome a 
visitor as he was afterwards at Evelyn’s 
house at Deptford. We should have thought 
that every child knew that this visit took 
place in the reign of William and Mary, 
twenty years before, instead of after, the 
Paris sojourn. 

What Mr. Collins has done has been to 
give a lively running commentary on Saint 
Simon’s life until the death of the Regent, 
largely interspersed with extracts. We do not 
approve of his style of translation, which is 
extremely literal, retaining the Gallic mould 
of the phrase and construction to a degree 
only allowable in burlesque. But such a book 
could not fail to be interesting, and interesting 
it will certainly be found despite itsfaults, 
among which must be mentioned a great in- 
elegance of style. The alliterative headings 
of the chapters, ‘‘ Princes and Princesses,”’ 
‘*Meudon and Monseigneur,” &c., show as 
well as anything can do the kind of 
standard that Mr. Collins has set before 





him, the standard, that is to say, of the 
lower kind of bookmaker and magazine 
writer rather than of the scholar or the 
literary artist. Here and there he discusses 
the trustworthiness of his hero, but 
we nowhere observe anything like an at- 
tempt to give a portrait in ry Renal sense 
of Saint Simon or of his work. It is not 
so much that the account of the memoirs is 
far from exhaustive as that it is drawn up 
without, so far as we can make out, any 
sufficient plan, or, indeed, any plan at all. 
The handbook writer seems to turn over his 
text in the fashion which the traditional 
irresponsible, indolent reviewer is supposed 
by aggrieved authors to adopt, and a he 
finds a passage of interest he notes it down 
and talks about it, in the loose fashion of 
those articles the example of which was first 
set in Household Words. In the course of 
this unmethodical survey, inaccuracies and 
evidences of insufficient acquaintance with 
the work and the period continually crop up. 
In speaking of Saint Simon’s mother Mr. 
Collins has these words: ‘ ‘She was an 
Aubefine,’ he says very curtly, and one is 
inclined to suspect that the Aubefines had 
not much to boast of in the way of pedigree.” 
Now, in the first place, Madame de Saint 
Simon was not ‘‘an Aubefine’”’ at all, if 
there be such a family. She was Charlotte 
de VAubespine, and .if Mr. Collins had 
taken the trouble he might have found that 
his suspicions were unfounded. For at least 
a century and a half before Saint Simon’s 
time the De l’Aubespines were famous in 
court and camp. Ronsard celebrated the 
beauty of one of the ladies of the house, and 
its head in the generation immediately before 
our author’s days was one of the busiest agi- 
tators of the Fronde. Nor is Saint Simon’s 
reference to his mother (if Mr. Oollins alludes 
to the opening sentence of the memoirs) any 
more ‘‘curt’’ than that to his father, or than 
necessarily comports with the semi-official 
style of such an acte de naissance. Again, 
Mr. Collins surely need not talk of “a 
Father Sanadon,” as if the good Jesuit had 
never been heard of save as tutor to Saint 
Simon. Mr. Collins writes M.A. after his 
name, and therefore should certainly have 
heard of Sanadon in connexion with Horace. 
More singular still is Mr. Collins’s reference 
to the famous Abbé de Rancé. In the 
first place, probably misled by Saint Simon, 
he speaks of him as ‘‘ La Trappe,” which is 
in an English book very much as if he had 
called the late Father Faber “Oratory,” or 
Abbot Whiting ‘‘Glastonbury.” In the 
second place, his words, ‘‘He had been a 
famous soldier in the Fronde, but had retired 
from the world, it was said, from disappointed 
love,” show that Mr. Collins has never heard 
of Madame de Montbazon or her legend, 
which in its turn shows an odd way of 
studying his author. Lastly, to illustrate his 
fashion of translation, we may mention that 
he makes Saint Simon call Madame d’Heu- 
dicourt ‘continuously, gratuitously, des- 
perately wicked.’ The French is méchante, 
which, it is hardly necessary to say, ought 
to have been translated ‘‘ spiteful” ; indeed, 
the context would have shown this clearly 
even to a very indifferent Freuch scholar. 
We regret very much to have to pronounce 
upon this volume the same verdict that has 
been pronounced on several of its predeces- 
sors. The author does not seem to have 





had any clear notion of the nature ead 
objects of such a handbook, nor, as has been 
abundantly shown, does he sess suffi- 
cient acquaintance with his subject and its 
‘“‘surroundings.” His work is, therefore, 
both inaccurate and incomplete. This is 
the more unfortunate because, as a book, it 
is and cannot fail to be interesting. The 
wealth of the quarry is so great that the 
most unintelligent workman cannot aveid 
hewing out something of value. We sup- 
pose that this series is not intended to con- 
sist of mere extended magazine articles of 
the second and third class, but to give solid 
and sufficient information as to the men and 
works dealt with. This Mr. Collins has cer- 
tainly not done, nor can we imagine that any 
one who, with no previous knowledge of 
Saint Simon, reads and puts down this 
work will be able, unless he be possessed of 
a singular faculty of divination, to extraet 
any such information from it. 








The Heart of Holland. By Henry Havard. 
Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. With 
Eight Illustrations. (Bentley & Son.) 


Ho ann is too often treated with undeserved 
contempt, and perhaps the bitter jibes of the 
writers of the seventeenth century still dis 
pose many people to think it 

A land that rides at anchor and is moored, 

In which men do not live, but go aboard. 

The modern tourist disdains the country. 
When he disembarks at Rotterdam he 
hurries to the Rhine without giving a 
thought to the land of fearless navigators, 
audacious admirals, and famous painters; 
or, if he lingers, it is only to pay a flying 
visit to the Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, 
Amsterdam, and Utrecht. The littoral of 
the Zuyder Zee and the strange islands that 
constitute Zealand are entirely neglected. 

M. Henry Havard has done much to in- 
terest the world in the quaint cities and 
silent watercourses of the less known re- 
gions. In a previous work his readers 
accompanied him in circumnavigating the 
Zuyder Zee. They now explore under his 
guidance what he is pleased to term the 
“ Heart of Holland.” The later expedition 
does not equal in interest that which com- 
prised the Dead Cities. Still, Zealand has 
its peculiar features. Like all Holland, 
and more than any other part of Hol- 
land, it has a precarious existence. 
Scores of its towns have disappeared, its 
islands have been transposed, its rivers 
have changed their beds, what were once 
sheets of water are now fertile plains, 
and what are now inland seas were at 
one time fields and meadows. The whole 
region has a fascinating invisible charm for 
one who remembers that the islands, the 
towns, the villages, the hamlets, and the 
great green plains are at the mercy of the 
waters, and that the lives of a whole people 
depend on the strength of — of earth 
encircling these strangely formed islands. 

It was at Dort (Dordrecht) that M. 
Havard embarked. Four years before he 
was at the same town with the same two 
friends, keeping house together in the same 
tjalk, and his experience on that occasion 
leads him to confer on Dort the title of the 
‘hospitable ” :— 

‘“Madame de Stolopine, the wife of the 
Russian Minister at the Hague, a charming 
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woman, very clever and highly informed, of 
artistic tastes, and consequently largely endowed 
with curiosity, had expressed a desire to inspect 
our river-house. On our arrival at Dordrecht 
we telegraphed to Madame de Stolopine that we 
were at her service, quite ready to receive her, 
and hoped she would breakfast on board our 
boat on the following day. Two hours after 
the despatch of our message her answer arrived. 
It was as follows: ‘I accept your invitation ; I 
shall arrive to-morrow, at eleven. May I bring 
some one with me?’ We had never thought 
of such a thing as her coming all by herself, 
and we answered, ‘ Bring any one you please.’ 
As, however, I was cook and butler on board, 
I added, as a measure of precaution, ‘ Please 
say how many guests we may expect.’ Having 
sent off this pertinent question, I began to 
make out the bill of fare for the morrow, and 
to consider seriously how we should manage so 
as not to run short of china, glass, and silver 
on the great occasion. The problem was a diffi- 
cult one ; we had just eight covers. But I was 
flattering myself that I had hit upon a clever 
combination, and that all would go well, when 
a second telegram arrived, ‘ We shall be ten in 
all!’ Ten! Good heavens, what was to be 
done? Heemskerk and Constant were in a boat 
in the middle of the river, absorbed in sketch- 
ing! To apply to them for aid or comfort was 
impossible; so I put a bold face on the matter, 
and went off to confide my perplexity to M. 
Blussé, who was then director of the Museum, 
and has since become a member of the States 
General...... ‘I understand your difficulty,’ said 
he, at length; ‘but we can easily set things 
right. In the first place, what do you want? 
Provisions? You can get everything in the 
town, and very good.’—‘ But I don’t know the 
town. Where are the purveyors to be found?’ 
‘That will be all right. I will send you the 
Kastelein from our club, and he will take you 
to all the best places..—‘ And the silver, the 
glasses, the plates and dishes?’ ‘I will take 
care you have everything of that kind. The 
Kastelein shall see to those also. And as for 
fruit, you must let me send yousome. I have 
more than I know what to do with.’—‘ Many 
thanks; I accept most gratefully. Oh, the 
carriages! Is there a good livery-stable in the 
town! We shall have to send to the station 
to fetch our guests.’ ‘I’ll manage that; the 
carriages also shall be my affair. You shall 
have four, up to time, to-morrow, and I hope 
you will find everything all right.’ These com- 
forting assurances relieved my anxiety...... In 
the evening I drew up the programme of our 
breakfast, which was to consist of eight plats, 
in three courses. Heemskerk and Constant set 
to work with a will, and designed some lovely 
menus, and I sent Slurnik, our schipper, with a 
modest hand-basket, to bring back the fruit that 
the admirable M. Blussé had promised me. 
Slurnik returned in an hour, staggering under 
the weight of a huge hamper, loaded with a 
rich treasure of melons, pears, peaches, and 
grapes...... This, however, was not the only sur- 
prise in store for us. The next morning, at 
eight o'clock, just as I was warming to my 
cooking, a messenger arrived in charge of a 
superb service of plate. The handles of the 
knives and forks bore splendid heraldic shields ; 
and there were eighty-eight covers. At nine 
came a dinner-service of exquisite china, a 
quantity of richly-cut glass, and table linen of 
the finest damask. We were somewhat like 
Marguerite ; ‘we did not know what to say.’ 
Finally, at half-past ten o'clock, four faultless 
equipages—princely landaus—each drawn by 
two superb horses, and with a coachman and 
groom in full-dress liveries and gold lace—drew 


up, and we were informed that they awaited | 
our orders. The admirable M. Blussé had | 


simply requisitioned the four handsomest car- 
riages in the town, and their owners had sent 
them to us with the greatest pleasure. Five 
minutes later the four carriages started at a 





brisk trot which shook the windows, and in a 
very short time we brought back our guests, 
greatly amazed at such a display of magnificence, 
and enchanted with the cheers and acclamations 
that greeted them as we drove along; for the 
cordial and friendly inhabitants associated them- 
selves with our little festival, and got up a 
reception of the distinguished strangers on their 
own account.” 


The nature of the Dutch rivers, variable 
in depth, intersected by sandbanks, and full 
of shallows, makes navigation uncertain and 
even dangerous. Added to this, even at 
starting, there was some trouble with the 
crew. The design was to proceed without 
stoppage to Zierikzee, so as to reach the 
eastern Scheldt on the following evening. 
To this ambitious undertaking the men 
objected strongly ; but the protestations of 
the schipper were unheeded, sail was set, and 
the event proved that the author and his 
friends were justified in their determination. 

The voyage was delightful. Incidents such 
as the breaking of a zwaard in a swell, the 
insubordination of the crew, which, once 
or twice, almost became a mutiny, and the 
danger in foul weather of running on a 
sandbank, would have sufficed to dispel 
monotony had it existed. But the three, 
either on deck, lazily watching the unique 
and almost unexplored coast, or below in the 
bright kitchen, with its batterie glittering like 
an arsenal, or in the cosey cabin with its 
flower-stands, sofas, and arm-chairs, were 
never uninterested. And whenever they left 
the boat there was plenty of pleasure for 
them. On whatever island they landed there 
was some sleepy city to be visited or some 
excursion to be made that gave delight to 
the voyagers. Zierikzee, Tholen, Bergen-op- 
Zoom, with its reminiscences of the great 
siege, Veer, Middelburg, Flushing, with 
memories of the unfortunate Walcheren ex- 
pedition, and Rosendaal, termed the “ vesti- 
bule of Holland,” just as Cleves, the quaint 
watering-place bordering on Guelderland, 
is called the “‘ vestibule of Germany,” were 
all visited and explored, and the record here 
furnished is so attractive as to excite in most 
readers a wish to make the same excursion 
in the same way. 

M. Havard has the eye of an artist 
and some of the accomplishments of an 
archeologist. He possesses, moreover, no 
mean powers of description. Still, in the 
thought or the thing, the ideal or the real, 
one is disposed to fancy that occasionally 
there is something wanting or something 
not wanted in his narrative. His pictures 
are generally striking, but some of them 
read as if the particular effect produced by 
the artist did not reside in the original. 
The work, however, has undoubted merit 
in a philosophical and an ethnological view, 
and exhibits keen, if partial, observation on 
the part of the author of the moral as well 
as the material side of the subject. He is 
fond of the Dutch and their surroundings. 
Even the skies and atmosphere of Holland 
are to be admired :— 

‘*T cannot declare too emphatically that never, 
either in the North or in the South, have my 
eyes been surprised and rejoiced by equal in- 
tensity of colouring, at once bright and delicate, 
by a blending of tones so fine, harmonious, 
exquisite, and yet incomparably bold. Let us, 
at once and for ever, get rid of the prevalent 
notion that the skies of the Netherlands are 
grey, dull, foggy, smoky and opaque. Let 





certain critics at once and for ever discard the 
astonishment which they, and their predecessors 
for the last fifty years, have been in the habit of 
expressing, that a school of masterly colourists 
should have existed in a country which is 
popularly believed to be destitute of both light 
and colour.” 


Of the people of Zealand our author speaks 
in a rather uncertain strain. Not Delphi nor 
Dodona could have been more ambiguous 
than he is. 


‘‘ Theft,” he says, ‘‘is almost unknown in the 
country. The peasant is indeed, as he is every- 
where, somewhat keen and sharp about his own 
interests ; that is his nature, but he is singularly 
less artful, overreaching, and unscrupulous than 
in many other countries which I might mention. 
His word is much more to be relied upon than 
that of the Flemish peasant. He does not lie 
for the pleasure of deceiving. He is trust- 
worthy, sincere, not covetous, and, moreover, 
benevolent...... Added to this, they are a pecu- 
liarly religious people.” 

How this is to be reconciled with the 
following, taken from the preceding page, 
is a matter of wonder :— 


‘* The long, green vehicles, streaked with bright 
colours, are taking up their joyous cargoes of 
boys and girls, and when they set out laughter 
and kisses will be the order of the day. Here 
come the pretty peasant girls, with bare arms, 
straw hats pulled down upon their foreheads, 
and bright blue ribbons floating from their 
shoulders : jewels glitter on their foreheads, on 
their necks, and on their fingers. How daintily 
attired they are with their showy petticoats and 
their pretty handkerchiefs! One detail of their 
dress reveals the religion of these gay damsels. 
Blue and violet are their reigning colours, and 
from that we may conclude that they are cer- 
tainly Calvinists ; if the handkerchiefs were red 
and yellow, we should be equally sure that they 
were Catholics. But to-day, whether Catholics 
or Protestants, they have but one religion— 
amusement. Everything indeed gives way to 
that, even strict propriety, which has always 
been held indispensable to Christian maidens. 
You must know, in fact, that these gay and rosy 
lasses, with their innocent smiles, their placid 
air, and their candid eyes, have notions of their 
own respecting female virtue, which do not pass 
current elsewhere. Chastity is almost unknown 
among them. In our country this would be 
considered a great scandal, but here it is held of 
no consequence.” 


Perhaps, however, the discrepancy is to 
be explained by an anecdote related by a 
high official of the Netherlands Government 
of the youth of Tholen :— 


**Tt was on a Sunday that [arrived at Tholen. 
At the city gate (the Oudelandschepoort) we 
observed about fifty young fellows, all tall, all 
healthy, all pensive, silent, and melancholy, 
contemplating with fixed attention the smoke 
which issued from their pipes and rose into the 
air in white spirals. We crossed the city, and 
at the other end we found a number of young 
girls, in Sunday attire, all fat, all blooming, all 
pensive, silent, and melancholy, who were re- 
garding with fixed attention the flowing water. 
We crossed the river on a ferry-boat, we walked 
about half a mile, and we found ourselves in 
a hamlet where the girls and the young fellows 
were gathered together, laughing and talking, as 
happy as kings, and dancing merrily to the sound 
of a village hurdy-gurdy. We had quitted Zea- 
land for Brabant ; all the difference of the two 
people is told in that contrast.” 

In his ‘Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee,’ 
M. Havard could not help, as no one able to 
realize the situation can help, making pass- 
ing allusion to the danger that threatens 
Holland. In his former work he expressed. 
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his belief that, as aggression by sea becomes 
daily less probable, the formidable navy 
that the country possesses will be coveted 
by some other power, “‘ by some ambitious 
neighbour who will envy the Dutchman 
the possession of the Zuyder Zee, the mouths 
of the Scheldt and the Meuse, and the Dutch 
eolonies of the East Indies.” In ‘ The 
Heart of Holland’ there is no indication 
that further acquaintance with the country 
has had the effect of changing or altering 
his views of this danger. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Second Thoughts. By Rhoda Broughton. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Very Genteel. By the Author of ‘ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal.’ (Griffith & Far- 
ran.) 

In Her Majesty's Keeping. By the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. 38 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

The Story of a Demoiselle. By the Author of 
‘A French Heiress.’ (Marcus Ward & Co.) 

Kind Hearts. By Mrs. J. F. B. Firth. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 


THERE is now little reason to fear that 
Miss Broughton’s reputation as a novelist 
will suffer from the effects of over-pro- 
ductiveness. In seven years and more she 
has written but three bovks; for it was at 
an interval of three years that ‘Joan’ fol- 
lowed ‘Nancy,’ and it is at an interval of 
four that ‘Second Thoughts’ follows ‘Joan.’ 
It is a pity other novelists do not practise a 
like reticence. ‘Second Thoughts,’ which 
is written throughout in the present tense, 
is @ surprise in more ways than one. In 
the first place, nobody dies in it, whether 
of love, of phthisis, or of a vain desire 
to break the most romantic of the Ten 
Commandments. In the next, Miss Brough- 
ton’s style has suffered hardly any change 
in four years; she rings the changes yet 
upon impassioned jerkiness and boisterous 
and ornate familiarity; she still abounds in 
such phrases as “Gillian hurls back at 
Burnet one pregnant look of bottomless 
defiance,” on the one hand, and as “Jane, 
whose own length of adolescent leg fits her 
for a nobler stride,” and ‘‘ever since 
their little legs have put on the func- 
tions of such,” on the other. Again, 
in ‘Second Thoughts’ there is no lovely 
woman-animal to mar the heroine’s chance 
and come between her and the hero; hero 
and heroine play their own game, and have 
nothing to contend against but their own 
unpoliteness and ill temper. Moreover, both 
hero and heroine are of a new pattern: the 
lady is not red-haired, not thin, not plain, not 
Bohemian, not artistic, not extraordinarily 
amorous; the gentleman is not handsome, 
nor muscular, nor excessively manly, nor 
even blonde and beautifully whiskered 
—he is plain, rude, somewhat shrill, un- 
commonly virtuous and earnest and well 
informed, a sort of jumble of reminiscences 
of Jane Eyre’s Rochester, the coffee palace 
movement, and the Contemporary Review. 
It must be confessed that this curious couple 
are not very good company in themselves, 
and that their story is unusually slight and 
uninteresting. Miss Broughton is far hap- 
pier in her minor characters; the list of 
them is not long, but it includes a very 
pleasant old gentleman, an amusingly 
esthetic poetaster, a curious pair of sisters, 





and a delightful hoiden of the prim, prig- 
gish, tyrannical type—the last one of Miss 
Broughton’s cleverest and brightest crea- 
tions. ‘Second Thoughts’ is written with 
much of Miss Broughton’s wonted spright- 
liness and humour, and she has not lost the 
faculty of forcing even those who do not 
admire her to read her. 

Mrs. Tippington, the bookseller’s young 
wife, whose aspirations after gentility are 
referred to in the title of the new story by the 
author of ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,’ is a 
lady who begins married life with the unfor- 
tunate notion that she is a good deal more 
refined than her husband and his acquaint- 
ance, but who eventually (as recorded in the 
last line of her brief biography) “laughed 
at the idea of being genteel.” Between the 
first and the last pages of this simply con- 
ceived story there is evidently room for much 
entertaining description and for many play- 
ful touches of characterization. This part of 
the author’s task is accomplished in a credit- 
able manner, and it is quite in keeping with 
the idea of the book that its earlier chapters 
should be tinged with hues of excessive vul- 
garity, whilst the later pages bring us into a 
quiet haven of repentant candour and sin- 
cerity. The interest is worked up in cumu- 
lative fashion on the devoted heads of the 
bookseller and his wife, until, in the result, 
the lady is cured of her vanities, and the 
much ado about nothing ends well. The 
story, which is in an Irish dress, is readable, 
though not profound. It will amuse its 
readers, and may, here and there shoot a 
genteel folly as it flies. 

Once on a time a well-nurtured and 
amiable gentleman, a young artist of 
three-and-twenty, with a wife and child of 
whom he is dotingly fond, kills a man in a 
fit of drunkenness, and is sentenced to hard 
labour. He goes through the usual prison 
stages, and combines in his sad experience a 
large number of the hardships and sufferings 
which readers have been taught to consider 
typical of the convict’s life. At least, if he 
does not go through all this, he is supposed 
to do it; the principle is the same. Mr. 
Wingfield is his biographer, and makes no 
concealment of the fact that his hero’s story 
is pieced together out of a number of in- 
dependent ones, and that he is drawing from 
the life chiefly in the sense of putting one 
man’s head on another man’s shoulders. 
As he did in ‘My Lords of Strogue,’ Mr. 
Wingfield deliberately chooses thus to mix 
fact and fiction in order to convey social 
and political morals to minds which might 
otherwise decline to receive them, and it 
would be hazardous to say that such 
a choice of style is unwise or illegiti- 
mate. There is, of course, a danger lest 
by this very transparent veil, rendered 
more transparent by the envot in which Mr. 
Wingfield lets us into his secrets, an air of 
unreality should be cast over the whole 
narrative and the lessons deduced. But he 
has told his painful story with a fair degree 
of verisimilitude, and his incidents (with one 
exception, which he admits) are so mani- 
festly based upon hard and stern facts that 
even his moral inferences possess sufficient 
force to justify him in making them. His 
aim, so far as it is practical and serious, is 
described by himself as having been 
‘to point out sundry defects in certain branches 
of the penal system, as well as one or two 





serious blemishes with reference to other 
matters—notably with regard to the probably 
well-meaning but certainly abortive action of 
the Prisoners’ Aid Societies.” 

Mr. Wingfield might have dispensed with 
one or more of these adverbs, but his drift 
is intelligible, and in the main well directed. 
The romance with which he has woven his 
more substantial threads is engaging enough 
to earn for his three volumes the title of a 
novel. 

The author of ‘A French Heiress’ has 
given us in the ‘ Demoiselle’ another excel- 
lent story. Its great charm is the pronounced 
nationality of every word and thought of 
the members of the family groups which 
surround Clotilde de Mornay. The strong- 
minded Marquise, the pleasure-loving and 
unscrupulous Madame de Belleville, the 
“good Jourdain,” with her girth, her gruff- 
ness, her tender heart, her skin-deep seve- 
rity, are all lifelike. It is the story of a 
French marriage of arrangement. The 
author is too wise to drag her heroine 
through the mud, and the reader learns the 
lesson sought to be impressed on him, not 
through the failure but the success of a 
sweet nature in coping with trials which 
would have embittered and spoiled an ordi- 
nary character. The men are as good nearly 
as the women, and the gallant old Legitimist 
obtains no more than his due when, after 
saving the life of his rival, he secures the 
affections of his wife. 

Mrs. Firth writes a book upon the well- 
known text that ‘‘ kind hearts are more than 
coronets,” &c. It is a simple tale, not badly 
told, of how a gentle family was ruined, 
and found the most generous kindness from 
certain bourgeois neighbours when more in- 
timate friends stood aloof. The Bowmans 
are very natural, though the process of 
refinement in their children is more rapid 
than is usual in real life. We must protest 
a little against George St. Clair in one 
matter. It is usual enough for men of his 
kind to be mercenary in love matters, selfish, 
and all the rest of it, but a preference for 
town life over the country is not a mark of 
fashionable taste. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Unpver the heading of Tuscan Fairy Tales 
(Satchell & Co.) we have ten stories ‘taken 
down from the mouths of the pecple” in the 
more remote parts of Tuscany, such as the Val 
d’'Elsa, the Garfagnana, and the neighbourhood 
of Carrara. They will serve to give an idea of 
the characteristics of Italian folk-tales to readers 
who are unacquainted’ with the work on ‘The 
Folk-lore of Rome,’ by Miss Busk, or the ex- 
cellent collections of Venetian and Sicilian tales 
compiled with such care by German and Italian 
writers. According to the collector the old faith 
in “fairies, magicians, elves, and mermaids” is 
well-nigh extinct in Tuscany. ‘ All the fairies, 
folletti, and such like, were locked up by the 
Council of Trent,” was the opinion of an old 
woman from Barga in the Garfagnana, who sup- 
posed, it seems, that the Council took place ‘‘ in 
the year thirty,” and connected it vaguely in 
her mind with the Deluge and the end of the 
world. The book is sumptuously printed and 
prettily bound. It is also provided with sixteen 
illustrations, in praise of which nothing can be 
said. 

Indian Notes. By F. R. Hogg, M.D. 
(Churchill.)—These ‘‘notes,” many of which 
are reproduced from medical journals, contain in 
a handy and condensed form a collection of the 
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most prominent facts connected with health in 
many of the principal stations in India. In- 
cidentally these wili be of use as contributing 
to the solution of questions of much practical 
importance, such as the origin and propagation of 
cholera, and the connexion between fever and the 
subsoil drainage—especially as this bears on the 
assertion that recent irrigation works have been 
detrimental to the health of the districts other- 
wise benefited by them. We may be allowed to 
regret that a writer apparently competent to dis- 
cuss these subjects has not gone into them in 
ter detail. Among other important topics 
fe thus touches on are the mineral waters of 
India, the cultivation of quinine, and Indian 
medical botany ; also the advantage in consump- 
tive cases of a more or less prolonged residence 
in India. It is perhaps hypercritical to notice 
the style of a little book of this kind, which is 
sometimes so condensed as to become rather 
obscure. Per contra, however, the author has 
concentrated into a small space a considerable 
amount of information as to the climate, popu- 
lation, scenery, geology, natural history, and 
industrial products of each of the places de- 
scribed, and the comparative merits of the 
different hill stations. The peculiar sanitary 
difficulties to be encountered, even in these 
health resorts, are a matter of some interest. 


An East-End Chronicle records the ‘‘ simple 
annals” of the poor and populous parish of St. 
George’s-in-the-East, so far as the strictly 
parochial work of the rector and his assistant 
or associate vicars and curates is concerned. 
Regarding the book from a purely literary point 
of view, no more need be said of it than that it 
is a well-compiled narrative of facts particularly 
interesting to residents within the parish, and 
that the introduction, written by the Rev. Harry 
Jones, is a modest and generous commendation 
of the work of his friends. As for the subject of 
these hundred pages, it may be added that the 
development of the important eastern district of 
the metropolis which for the last seven years 
has prospered under the management of Mr. 
Jones and his brother clergy may serve as a 
model for other densely inhabited parishes 
where a like work remains to be accomplished. 
The book is issued in a very neat form by 
Messrs. Hatchards. 

We can do no more than name a learned 
and highly technical treatise, by Mr. R. Inglis 
Palgrave, on the Bank Rate in England, France, 
and Germany, 1844 to 1878. His conclusion 
may be best explained in his own words :— 
“To throw the whole of the duty of main- 
taining an adequate reserve on the Bank of 
England is obviously unfair, yet this is the 
tendency of business in recent years. The keep- 
ing a larger supply of unused money would also 
undoubtedly tend to more equable rates, which 
would be of great advantage to the commerce of 
the country. Yet we do not seem nearer to the 
attainment of a really sufficient reserve than we 
were when the Bank Act of 1844 was passed. 
To provide a compulsory amount of reserve by 
legal enactment would be undesirable, but the 
object might be arranged without difficulty if an 

ement on the subject by the principal banks 
of the country could be attained.” Mr. Effing- 
ham Wilson publishes the book. 

Mr. Bocve sends us the useful Shilling House 
of Commons, which Mr. Walford edits. 

Messrs. Putnam, of New York, have begun 
the publication of a handsome edition of Wash- 
ington Irving’s works, under the title of the 
Geoffrey Crayon Edition. The first volume con- 
tains ‘ Knickerbocker’s New York.’ A graceful 
sketch of Irving’s life, by Mr. C. D. Warner, 
adds to the value of the book. From Chicago 
come some numbers of the American Antiquarian 
(sic), a journal mainly devoted to ethnology. 

Tue Aston Free Libraries Committee, in their 
second annual Report of the work of the library, 
mention that the library is becoming more and 
more appreciated every day. Attention has been 





given by the Committee to the collection of 
works of reference, in view of the reference 
reading room about to be provided in the 
public buildings now in progress. The Wednes- 
bury Free Library Committee, in their second 
Report, speak of the use made of the library. 


Part II. Vor. XII. of the new series of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society sustains 
the character of that periodical for variety, 
solidity, and originality of research. It contains 
seven separate contributions, and there are few 
scholars in this age of specialities who could 
grasp them all. The paper on the discovery of 
new Sanscrit texts in Japan, by Prof. Max Miiller, 
has been rather a source of congratulation at 
the tapping of a new fountain than a surprise 
to those who had considered the subject. We 
knew that Chinese pilgrims in the seventh cen- 
tury of our era visited India for the express 
purpose of collecting and copying manuscripts, 
and though up to this time China has revealed 
nothing, we have been more fortunate in Japan. 
The second paper, on certain discoveries in the 
islands of Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, has 
been indeed a surprise. Capt. Durand has sent 
home a stone of black basalt, shaped like an 
animal’s tongue, with an inscription certified by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson to be in what is called 
the hieratic Babylonian characters. It has been 
translated, and, indeed, consists only of four 
words, but it throws additional light upon the 
interpretation of the legends of South Babylonia 
and its connexion with the islands of the Persian 
Gulf. The third paper is a posthumous con- 
tribution of a promising young officer, who has 
been cut off all too early for science. Those 
who were interested in the confused ethnic and 
linguistic puzzle of the Assam valley looked 
hopefully forward to the researches of George 
Damant, the Political Agent, who has been 
murdered by a Naga savage. His paper is 
replete with novel interest, but is only a germ 
of what another decade of experience with these 
tribes might have enabled the author tocontribute. 
In the fourth paper Mr. James Fergusson brings 
to the elucidation of the conflicting chrono- 
logical eras of pre-Mohammedan India his store 
of knowledge peculiar to himself and his clear 
reasoning. But until certain data are fixed, or 
are postulated with general concurrence, all 
hypotheses are vain, and more recent excava- 
tions may sweep away the most carefully fitted 
theories. In the fifth paper we find an abridg- 
ment of a new text, selected as a type of the 
latest phase of Buddhist literature, and edited 
by Mr. Cecil Bendall, of Cambridge. Our 
readers will recollect that the University of 
Cambridge a few years ago purchased, through 
the agency of Dr. Wright, Residency Surgeon 
at Nepal, a precious store of original Buddhist 
Sanscrit manuscripts, which proved to bea mine 
hitherto unworked, and of which this Sutra is 
one of the tirst specimens. The sixth paper is 
a brief notice of a journey in South-Western 
Persia by Mr. Schindler. The tract is very little 
known, and the attention of the traveller was 
directed to objects of historical and archeological 
interest. Mr. Redhouse contributes a few pages 
in addition to a previous paper on the false 
dawn so familiar to residents in Eastern 
climates, which he connects, and no doubt cor- 
rectly, with the zodiacal light. The annual 
volume of the Society’s Journal consists of three 
parts, of which the above described is one; the 
value of the whole volume as a contribution to 
contemporary knowledge may be gathered from 
the above brief description. 


WE have on our table William Lloyd Garrison 
and his Times, by O. Johnson (Triibner),— 
Popular Sovereignty, by C. Anthony, jun. (Long- 
mans),—Cradle- Land of Arts and Creeds, by 
C. J. Stone (Low),—Studies for Candidates in 
Select Plays of Shakspeare: Julius Cesar, by 
the Rev. John Hunter (Longmans), — Select 
Orations of Marcus Tullius Cicero, with English 
Notes, by J. R. King (Macmillan),—The A BC 





of Phil y, by T. Griffith (Longmans),— 
Practical Penmanship, by W. D. Prior (Rout- 
ledge),—The Bath in Diseases of the Skin, by 
J. L. Milton (Chatto & Windus),—An His- 
torical Sketch of Henry’s Contribution to the 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, by W. B. Taylor 
(Washington, Government Printing Office),— 
Transactions of the Cremation Society of England, 
Part I. (Smith, Elder & Co.),—Mon on 
the Relations of the Indo-Chinese and Inter- 
Oceanic Races and Languages, by A. H. Keane 
(Triibner), — Archeological Notes on Ancient 
Sculpturings on Rocks in Kumaon, India, by 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac (Calcutta, G. H. Rouse), 
—Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency of the United States, by J. J. Knox 
(Washington, Government Printing Office),— 
Social Notes, Vol. IV. (16, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C.), — Tales from Blackwood, Part 
XXIV. (Blackwood),—The Sunshine of Home, by 
J. J. Hart (Routledge),—The Heart of It, by 
W. O. Stoddard (New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons),—Summer-Savory, by B. F. Taylor (Triib- 
ner),—and Lamartine and his Friends, by Henri 
de Lacretelle (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Farrar’s (F. W.) Ephphatha, or the Amelioration of the 
World, Sermons, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Goulburn’s (E. M.) Collects of the Day, an Exposition, 
Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the 
Communion, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 8/ each, cl. 

Newman’s (Rev. A. 8.) First Words and Last, or. 8vo.‘2/ cl. 

Religious Condition of Christendom, edited by Rev. J. M. 

itchell, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Treatise on the Authorship of Ecclesiastes, to which is 
added a Dissertation on that which was Spoken through 
Jeremiah the Prophet, cr. 8vo. 14/ cl. 


Law 


Baker’s (T.) Law of Highways in England and Wales, in- 

cluding Bridges and Locomotives, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Newton’s (C. T.) Essays in Art and Archeology, 8vo, 12/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Ferguson’s (Sir 8.) Poems, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Symonds’s (J. A.) New and Old, a Volume of Verse, 8vo. 9/cl. 
History and Biography. 

Duncombe (The Hon. and Very Rev. A.), Dean of York, 
Memorials of, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Green’s (J. R.) ery 4 of the English People, Vol. 4, 16/ cl. 

Lee’s (V.) Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy, 14/ cl. 

Poe(E. A.), his Life, Letters, and Opinions, by J. H. Ingram, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Science, 

Baildon's (B.) The Spirit of Nature, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Book of Canaries and Cage Birds, British 
and Foreign, by W. A. Blakston, W. Swaysland, and 
A. F. Wiener, 4to. 35/ cl. 

Catalogue of Books and Papers relating to Electricity, 
Magnetism, &c., compiled by Sir F. Ronalds, cr. 8vo. 16/ 

Gordon’s (J. E. H.) Physical Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism, 2 vols. 8vo. 36/ cl. 

Mackenzie’s (M.) Manual of Diseases of the Throat and 
Nose, Vol. 1, cr, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Orlander’s (E.) New Method of Graphic Statics applied in 
the Construction of Wrought-Iron Girders, Vol. 1, 25/ cl. 

Roberts (W.) On the Digestive Ferments and the Prepara- 
tion and Use of Artificially Digested Food, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Supplement to Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, edited by 
E. Spon, Division 2, 4to. 13/6 cl. 


General Literature. 


Aunt Hester, and Why We Loved Her, a Story of Rose- 
brook, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Beith’s (A.) Woman of Samaria, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Brew’s (M. W.) Burtons of Dunroe, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Canning’s (Hon. A. 8. G.) Philosophy of Charles Dickens, 
er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Collins’s (W.) Haunted Hotel, cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Colville’s (Capt. H. E.) A Ride in Petticoats, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Croft’s (Rev. W. F.) Through the Eye to the Heart, or Plain 
Use of the Blackboard, &., in Sunday Schools and 
Home, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

D’Azeglio’s (M.) The Challenge of Barletta, rendered into 
English by Lady Louisa Magenis, 2 vols. cr. 8vo.‘21/ el. 

Fall's Gt.) London Town, Sketches of London Life and 
Character, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Findlay’s (C.) Cross Purposes, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

In a Winter City, by Ouida, cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Indian Fairy Tales, Collected and Translated by M. Stokes, 
with Notes by Mary Stokes, and an Introduction by 
W. R. 8. Ralston, 12mo. 7/6 cl. 

Marryat’s (F.) The Fair-Haired Alda, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Marshall’s (E.) Memories of Troublous Times, being the 
History of Dame Alicia Chamberlayne, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Matrimonial Bonds, a Novel, by Florian, 3 vols. 31/6 el. 

Mervyn O'Connor, and other Tales, by the Earl of Desart, 
3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Paterson’s (J.) The Liberty of the Press, Speech, and Public 

orship, cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Payn’s (J.) Under One Roof, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Red Cross (The), translated from the German by E. J. 
Fellowes, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Robinson’s (W.) God’s Acre Beautiful, or the Cemeteries of 
the Future, 8vo. 6/ parchment. 

Signor Monaldini’s Niece, a Novel of Italian Life, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Stebbings’s (G.) Silverdale Rectory, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
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Thompson’s (Sir H.) Food and Feeding, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Tuscan Fairy Tales (taken down from the Mouths of the 
People), illustrated by J. Stanley, imp. 16mo. 3/6 cl. 








MR. PLANCHE. 


By the death of Mr. Planché, the veteran 
archzologist, herald, and playwright, literature 
has experienced a heavy loss. He was born in 
London on the 27th of February, 1796, and had, 
therefore, reached the age of eighty-four at the 
time of his decease; but until a very recent 
period he preserved a vivacity of manner which 
indicated that the gradual decay of his bodily 
strength in no way affected the vigorous action 
of his mind. His father, who claimed descent 
from a Huguenot family, was a watchmaker, and 
he himself, after leaving a boarding school at 
Chelsea, was articled at the age of fourteen to 
& bookseller, but even at this early period he 
evinced a liking for the drama. Once, it is 
recorded, he appeared on the stage of a suburban 
theatre ; but with this single exception he devoted 
himself from an early period of his long career 
to the production of small plays and extrava- 

s, which were almost invariably successful. 

In 1818, when he was but twenty-two years old, 
* Amoroso’ was produced at Drury Lane Theatre. 
The success of the piece is believed to have 
materially influenced his future career, and in 
the following decade a considerable number of 
similar pieces were written for the Adelphi, 
Covent Garden, and Drury Lane Theatres. 

In 1821 Planché married, but his gifted 
wife, who had been seized with paralysis in 
1843, succumbed in 1846 to the attack of another 
disorder. Mrs. Planché also wrote for the stage. 
Her biography, written by an able contributor 
to that journal, will be found in the columns 
of the Interary Gazette. Of her two daughters, 
the younger one, Mrs. Mackarness, writes with 
considerable ability. Her ‘Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam’ was received with universal appro- 
bation, and raised expectations which have 
since been justified. 

In 1823 ‘King John’ was played at Covent 
Garden under the direction of the late Mr. 
Kemble, with dresses and appointments arranged 
by Planché, whose knowledge of medizval cos- 
tume and taste for the proprieties of stage details 
were even then conspicuous. The success of this 
venture was a severe blow to the conventional 
but incongruous mode of putting historical plays 
upon the stage which prevailed at the time. It 
was an important innovation, and not attempted 
without hesitation; but the idea was sensible and 
novel, and, in the hands of Mr. Planché, sure to 
be carried out in a thoroughly perfect and har- 
monious manner. It is undoubtedly one which 
has conferred lasting benefits alike on the dra- 
matist and the public. 

In the following year the music of Weber’s 
‘Der Freischiitz’ was given with an English 
adaptation of the words by Planché, and hit 
the popular taste for the time. In 1825 Planché 
went to Paris to prepare drawings of the costumes 
worn on the occasion of the coronation of 
Charles X., and on his return a representation 
of this stately ceremony was performed, under 
his supervision, at Covent Garden, with very 

eat success. Mr. Planché’s association with 

Veber, of which he was ever after justly proud, 
was renewed in 1826, when he prepared the 
English libretto for ‘Oberon.’ This is one of 
the interesting landmarks in Planché’s bio- 
graphy, but the somewhat unexpected death of 
the composer severed a connexion which might 
have had great results. 

Planché began to work for the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1827, and in the autumn of that year 
he made a tour in Germany, a description of 
which he published as ‘The Descent of the Danube 
from Ratisbon to Vienna’ in 1828. This was 
republished under the title of ‘The Danube 
from Ulm to Vienna’ in 1836. In 1828 he was 
writing for Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
The success of ‘Charles XII.,’ produced at the 
la ter theatre, led to its reproduction at the 





Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, in a rather unfair 
fashion, and prompted the passing, in 1833, of 
the first Dramatic Authors Act. 

The following year saw him occupied upon 
the words for ‘The Vampire,’ to the music by 
Marschner, for the Lyceum, andon ‘The Brigand’ 
for Drury Lane, in which the song ‘‘ Gentle 
Zitella” made an extraordinary sensation, yet 
although the publishers of this song reaped 
1,0001., Planché himself obtained nothing at 
all for it. In this year Planché joined the 
Society of Antiquaries, and became a frequent 
contributor to the Archeologia and other pub- 
lications of the Society. 

From the year 1831, when he was engaged 
with Madame Vestris at the Olympic, down to 
1853, he was continually busy, poem either 
the greater part or the whole of, it is believed, 
nearly two hundred separate dramatic pieces. 
Of these nearly half may be claimed as perfectly 
original ; the remainder, adapted foreign produc- 
tions, display in a marked manner the taste of one 
who was something more than a mere trans- 
lator. The principal theatres for which he wrote 
were the Lyceum, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
the Adelphi, and the Olympic. During this busy 
period he contributed considerably to the litera- 
ture of his favourite themes. Among other 
works published in a complete form may be 
specified ‘Costume of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King 
John,” &c., from the Best Authorities, with 
Biographical and Critical Notices,’ 1823-25 ; 
‘Twelve Designs for the Costume of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Richard III.,”’ by C. F. Tomkins, 
after Planché’s drawings, 1830; ‘Lays and 
Legends of the Rhine’ (the music by H. R. 
Bishop), 1827, republished in 1832, and ‘The 
Rhenish Keepsake: Lays and Legends,’ &c., 
1837 ; ‘History of British Costume,’ 1834, re- 
published in 1849; ‘Continental Gleanings,’ 
about 1836 ; ‘Regal Records, or a Chronicle of 
the Coronations of the Queens Regnant of 
England,’ 1838; ‘Introduction to Heraldry,’ 
which had reached its eighteenth edition in 
1866 ; ‘Souvenir of the Bal Costumé given by 
Queen Victoria at Buckingham Palace, May 
12, 1842’ (the drawings by C. Smyth), folio, 
1843 ; ‘History of British Costume from the 
Earliest Period to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ 1847; ‘The Pursuivant of Arms, or 
Heraldry founded upon Facts,’ 1852, of which 
a new edition appeared in 1859, and a third 
edition in 1874; and ‘ Four-and-Twenty Fairy 
Tales, selected from Perrault,’ &c., translated by 
J. R. Planché, in 1858. 

In 1843 Mr. Planché assisted materially in 
the formation of the British Archeological 
Association, of which he acted as honorary 
secretary for upwards of twenty years, editing 
in that capacity the Jowrnal of the Society, ex- 
plaining and describing the objects exhibited at 
the meetings, and contributing from his own 
pen upwards of a hundred original papers and 
articles upon heraldry, genealogy, and costume. 
Many obscure and doubtful points connected 
with the early history of titles of honour were 
elucidated by Mr. Planché. Need it be added that 
his papers on the naval uniform of Great Britain, 
on early armorial bearings, processional weapons, 
the horn-shaped headdresses of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, the clarion, 
the Stanley crest, ancient and medizval tapes- 
tries, the armorials of Ferrers and Peverel, the 
Cokayne monuments at Ashburne, the tilting 
and other helmets, the family of Giffard, the 
earls of Strigul, the lords of Chepstow, relics of 
Charles I., the earls and dukes of Somerset, the 
statuary of the west front of Wells Cathedral, 
various effigies, brasses, and portraits, the first 
Earl of Norfolk, the family of Fettiplace, monu- 
ments in Shrewsbury Abbey, the Neville monu- 
ments, the earls of Sussex, of Gloucester, and 
of Hereford, and the Fairford windows, attest 
the range of his knowledge and his powers of 
research ? 

In March, 1854, Mr. Planché was made 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant at the College of 





Arms, and in 1857 he was employed to arrange 
the well-known Meyrick collection of armour 
and weapons for exhibition at Manchester. In 
his official capacity he accompanied Garter 
King-of-Arms to Lisbon, on the occasion of the 
investiture of the King of Portugal with the 
insignia of the Order of the Garter. A second 
visit was paid by him to the same city in 1864, 
in order to invest the new king. In this 
year he produced an elegant contribution to 
Kentish topography and ecclesiastical anti- 
quarianism, entitled ‘A Corner of Kent; or, 
some Account of the Parish of Ash-next-Sand- 
wich,’ of which one of his sons-in-law had been 
appointed perpetual curate. He was deservedly 
promoted to the office of Somerset Herald in 
1866 ; he assisted at the ceremony of investing 
the Emperor of Austria with the Garter insigni 
in 1867 ; he again arranged the Meyrick collee- 
tion in 1868, on its removal to the South Ken- 
sington Museum ; he rearranged the relics of 
armour at the Tower in 1869; he was present 
in his official capacity at the ay, A of the 
Princess Louise to the Marquis of Lorne in 
1871 ; and his amusing and instructive ‘ Recol- 
lections and Reflections,’ ‘‘a professional = 
biography,” appeared in two volumes in 1872, 
eden hen articles contributed to London 
Society in the preceding year. Mr. Planchdé’s 
latest writings for the stage were as fresh and 
sparkling as those produced in the prime of his 
life. In 1872, at the age of seventy-six, he 
wrote the words of the songs for ‘ Babil and 
Bijou’ to Rivitre’s music, and the pretty 
little lyric piece entitled ‘Spring, spring, 
gentle spring,” received the applause of all who 
heard it. It was in 1872 also that Mr. Glad- 
stone conferred upon Mr. Planché a Civil List 
pension of 200/. yearly, in recognition of 
services which were, after all, but poorly re- 
warded by his heraldic position in a collegiate 
society, where pecuniary success depended upon 
the power of attracting rich clients, eager te 
trace their pedigrees up to fabulous ancestors. 

In 1874 Planché again came before the public 
as the author of ‘The Conqueror and his Com~ 
panions,’ in two volumes. This work, excellent 
in its conception, was written, perhaps, in a 
more popular manner than the subject required, 
and it is, too, seriously marred by misprints. 
The ‘Cyclopedia of Costume,’ a work of im- 
mense labour and considerable expense, was 
commenced in 1875, and as a literary venture 
was fairly remunerative. The ‘‘ Testimonial 
Edition” of his extravaganzas, lately published 
in five handsome volumes, under the editorship 
of Mr. T. F. Dillon-Croker, F.S.A., and Mr. 
Stephen Isaacson Tucker, who succeeded him 
in. his post of Rouge Croix Pursuivant at the 
Heralds’ College, yielded a handsome sum for 
the benefit of the herald-author, whose position 
as Somerset Herald, to which no pension is 
attached, compelled him, at the great age of 
eighty-four, to labour on without the hope of 
resting, whereas had the College been placed 
under the rules of the Civil Service, or in some 
way under supervision of the Government, Mr. 
Planché could have retired long ago. 

Mr. Planché needs no panegyric to keep his 
memory alive in the hearts of his numerous 
friends. His brilliant wit and keen sense of 
humour, his archeological acumen, his blame- 
less private life, combined to make him sought 
after by all who knew him. One of the most 
notable traits of his character was his tender 
solicitude for his widowed daughters and their 
families. Never a man of large means—for in 
all his li labours he worked for the love of 
the subject rather than for the money it er) 
him—he remained at his post in the arena of life 
at an age when most men would have considered 
themselves entitled to hang up their weapons and 
fight no more. But if Mr. Planché was unwilling 
to be considered an emeritus, the productions of 
his old age, though not so numerous as those 
of his youth, bear the impress of well-matured 
judgment, of almost superhuman research 
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and critical discrimination, qualities rarely 
combined in men far more robust than he. 
In his plays there is an abundance of harm- 
less mirth, but neither coarseness nor vul- 
garity; in his scientific papers and contribu- 
tions to archzology his arguments and deduc- 
tions are irresistible; his lyric compositions 
have a sweetness and elegance which many a soi- 
disant poet has sighed for in vain; and his essays 
and lighter pieces are as readable, amusing, and 
instructive as any that have been written in 
England during the long period that he lived to 
adorn. 








Literary Grossip. 

Some notes on forthcoming publications 
relating to the Holy Land may be of interest. 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant is engaged upon a 
book to be entitled ‘The Land of Gilead,’ 
in which he will give an account of his travels 
and discoveries in Eastern Palestine. It will 
be published in October by Messrs. Black- 
wood & Sons. Col. Warren has inthe press 
a work called ‘The Temple or the Tomb,’ 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Bentley & Son. He gives the history of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and proves, 
from historical evidence and arguments from 
his own and other recent discoveries, that 
the church has always stood upon its present 
site, and.that the Temple was where tradition 
and the unanimous consent of Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Christians have always placed 
it—on the highest part of Mount Moriah. 

Tue publishers of the ‘“‘ New Plutarch” 
series have arranged for the issue of Pauli’s 
‘Oliver Cromwell’ among these volumes. 
It has been translated by Miss Macdowall. 
Mr. Walter Pollock is engaged upon a life 
of Sir Francis Drake for the same series. 
He has access to important documents pre- 
served in the family, which will throw new 
light upon the career of his subject. This 
book, which ought to be one of the most 
interesting in the series, will probably ap- 

ear about the end of the year. Prof. 

almer’s ‘Haroun Alraschid’ and Mr. 
Edward Dicey’s ‘ Victor Emmanuel’ are in 
the press. ‘ Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London,’ will be a joint production by 
Messrs. Besant and Rice. 

Tue affairs of Mr. Frederic Chapman, 
the well-known publisher, are, it would 
seem, to be placed in liquidation, and a 
general meeting of the creditors will be 
held on the 14th of this month, when a 
statement will be submitted to the meeting. 
The firm of Chapman & Hall was recently 
turned into a limited company, which will 
not be affected by the state of Mr. Chap- 
man’s affairs. 


WE are desired to state that an un- 
avoidable delay in the production of a 
fac-simile will postpone until the autumn the 
production of Mr. Pollock’s work on Spinoza, 
of which we made mention some weeks ago. 

Unver the title of ‘In Gipsy Tents’ a 
book will soon be published by Messrs. 
Nimmo & Co. which will, it is said, give 
novel and trustworthy information about 
Romany life. The author is Mr. Francis 
H. Groome, the writer of the article 
‘¢Gipsies” lately published in the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.’ An intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with many of the 
leading English gipsies enables him, it 
is stated, to speak with more than usual 
authority upon the various questions which 





concern those picturesque nomads, now fast 
disappearing from our land. 

Awonc the latest purchases for the Egerton 
Library of Manuscriptsin the British Museum 
is a rare copy of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ of 
Dante, small folio, on paper, written in the 
year 1379, formerly in the possession of Sir 
Anthony Panizzi. The volume has been 
copiously annotated by various hands and 
at different periods. 

WE have reason to believe that the Rev. 
H. O. Coxe, Head Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, will appoint Mr. Madan, Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Sub-librarian of 
the Bodleian, in the place vacated by Mr. 
I. Bywater. 

Pror. Sayce is preparing a book on the 
history of the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, which will be published by the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

A cance has just taken place in the 
well-known publishing house of William 
Oliphant & Co., Edinburgh, Mr. Thomas 
Robertson retiring, owing to ill health. 
There has been no one of the name of 
Oliphant in the firm for many years, 
the partners being Mr. Robert Anderson 
and Mr. Thomas Robertson, between whom 
a partnership has existed during twenty- 
two years. Mr. Anderson will continue the 
business on his own account under the old 
designation of ‘‘ William Oliphant & Co.” 

Messrs. OC. Kegan Pavut & Oo. will pub- 
lish next week a volume entitled ‘ English 
Letters,’ edited by Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones. 
The object of the editor is to give a repre- 
sentative collection of letters, with brief 
notes for the purpose of explaining ob- 
scurities or indicating the occasions on 
which the several letters were written. The 
first of the series is dated 1450, and the 
latest were written within the last decade, 
so that examples of various styles of writing 
during the last four centuries, and many 
familiar descriptions of national events by 
contemporaries, will be found among the 
three hundred letters comprised in the 
volume. 

A new serial story by Miss Florence 
Montgomery, entitled ‘Herbert Manners; 
or, a Lesson of Self-Control,’ will be com- 
menced in the July part of Little Folks 
Magazine. 

Messrs. Smmpxrn, Marsnatt & Co. are 
about to publish a book on great game 
shooting and the hunting fields of the world, 
by Mr. Rowland Ward, F.Z.8. The work 
treats also of all details of preserving 
trophies of natural history. 


Mr. J. Gorpon Brown, who has been 
editor of the Toronto Globe for many years, 
has succeeded his brother, the Hon. George 
Brown, whose untimely death we recently 
chronicled, as managing director of the 
journal. 

WE regret to learn that Mr. 8S. Townshend 
Mayer’s brave struggle with disease ended 
last week. His name had not been much 
before the public, as he usually wrote anony- 
mously, but his contributions to periodical 
literature were very extensive. He was at 
one time the proprietor and editor of the 
St. James’s Magazine, and he was, we believe, 
the first Secretary of the Free and Open 
Church Association. He was nursed during 
his long illness by his devoted wife, herself 
a writer of talent. 





Mr. W. Fraszr Raz will contribute an 
article on ‘The Caucus in England’ to ar 
early number of the International Review. 
published in New York. 

As the sum needed for the Fritz Reutex 
monument has riot yet reached the desired 
amount, the promoters have resolved to found 
a ‘‘ Platt Deutsch” periodical, the profits of 
which will partly go to the Reuter memorial 
Contributions in ‘‘ Hoch Deutsch ” will not 
be excluded, and the movement will be 
aided by some of the most eminent Plati 
Deutsch scholars, including Klaus Groth anc 
Dr. Gadertz, the poet of the “ Julklapp.” 
A banquet was held in Berlin on Sunday, 
May 16th, and a whole series of festivities 
and meetings were held during the twe 
following days. An appeal in the dialec; 
has been put forth by the Reuter societies 
throughout Germany to ‘all Low German 
brethren ” (alle Plattditschen Brauder). 

Tue forthcoming part of the Transaction: 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology will 
contain among others the following papers: 
‘Notes on a Sepulchral Monument from 
Palmyra,’ by Prof. W. Wright; ‘ Excava- 
tions and Discoveries in Assyria,’ by Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam; ‘The Bronze Gates re- 
cently found by Mr. Rassam at Balawat,’ by 
Mr. T. G. Pinches; ‘Le Décret de Phtah 
Totunen en faveur de Ramsés II. et de 
Ramsés III.,’ par M. Edouard Naville; and 
a ‘Cuneiform Inscription relating to the 
Capture of Babylon by Cyrus,’ by Mr. 
Pinches. 

Tue will of Ludmilla Assing, the niece 
of Varnhagen von Ense, has now been opened. 
According to its provisions the whole of 
Varnhagen’s collections, books, sketches, 
MSS., &c., are bequeathed to the Royal 
Library at Berlin, upon the condition that 
they shall all be exhibited under the title 
of the Varnhagen Collection. Should the 
library refuse to accept these terms the 
collection is to become the property of the 
library at Zurich. 

Tue Revue Critique announces that M. 
Digard, a pupil of the Ecole des Chartes, is 
going to publish the ’Azodnpia: of Nicander. 
Nicander was a Greek of Corfu of the 
sixteenth century, who attached himself to 
G. Veltwick de Ravenstein, and accom- 
panied that diplomatist in his missions. 
Nicander saw a good deal of Germany, 
England, France, Italy, and the Low 
Countries, and his journals are said to con- 
tain much matter of interest. 

On the front of Rue Meslay, 15, Paris, 
has been placed a tablet commemorating the 
fact that there George Sand was born. 


Tue first edition of Mr. Driver’s book on 
Hebrew tenses having been sold in a com- 
paratively short time, a revised edition 
is now in the press and will be out next 
November. 

Accorpine to the American papers there 
is now living at Washington one James 
Clephane, who, as a compositor, assisted in 
setting up the first edition of Scott’s 
‘Waverley.’ Clephane was born at Edin- 
burgh in the year 1790, and in 1817 emi- 
grated to America. For many years he 
was employed on the National Intelligencer. 
As a member of the Washington Artillery, 
Clephane assisted in firing a salute on the 
last departure of Lafayette from the United 


i States. 
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Amone new French publications are: a 
reprint of sundry articles by Théophile 
Gautier, under the title of ‘ Tableaux a la 
Plume’; ‘ Les Contes gy ner en Italie,’ 
by M. Mare Monnier ; ‘ Croquis Parisiens,’ 
by J. K. Huysmans, with eight vignettes 
by MM. Forain and Raffaelli; ‘ Histoire du 
Nihilisme Russe,’ by E. Lavigne; a new 
edition of the ‘Remarques sur la Langue 
Francoise,’ by Vaugelas, edited with vari- 
orum notes by A. Chassang; and ‘ L’ Avesta, 
Zoroastre et le Mazdéisme,’ by Abel Hove- 
lacque. 








SCIENCE 
PROF. ALFRED SWAINE TAYLOR. 

In his seventy-fourth year this well-known 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence passed away 
from amongst us on the 27th of May. Hewas born 
onthe 11th of December, 1806, at Northfleet, in 
Kent. When about ten years old he was placed 
at the school of the late Dr. Benson at Hounslow, 
where he remained until 1822. He was then 
apprenticed to a general practitioner at Maid- 
stone. In 1823 the young student entered as 
a pupil the united hospitals of Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s, under Sir Astley Cooper and Mr. 
Joseph Henry Green, and from October until 
May in each year he worked diligently in 
London, the summer months being devoted to 
country practice, except those of 1825, when he 
attended the hospitals of Paris. In May, 1828, 
having obtained the diploma of the Apothe- 
caries Company, he proceeded again to Paris, 
and until October attended the lectures and 
practice of Dupuytren, Orfila, Cuvier, and other 
eminent members of the French school. In 
1829 we find Mr. Taylor studying anatomy 
at the Ospedale degl’ Incurabili of Naples as a 
pupil of Boccanera, after which he visited most 
of the medical schools of Europe. 

In 1830 Mr. Taylor passed his examination, 
and became a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. In 1831 the regulations of the 
Apothecaries’ Company for an attendance on 
lectures on medical jurisprudence came into 
force, when Mr. Taylor offered himself as a 
candidate for the professorship. After deliver- 
ing six probationary lectures, in March, 1831, 
he received the permanent appointment of 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. In 1832 
he succeeded Mr. Alexander Barry in the chair 
of Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. In 1845 Prof. 
Taylor was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and became a Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians, of which body he was elected a 
Fellow in 1852. In the same year he received 
the honorary degree of M.D, from the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. He practised medicine 
but a very short time, devoting himself to 
medico-legal practice and to chemistry. 

In 1838 Dr. Taylor published ‘The Elements 
of Medical Jurisprudence,’ and in 1844 he gave 
the public his ‘Manualof Medical Jurisprudence,’ 
which has passed through several editions, and 
become the standard text-book to the English 
student. In 1865 Dr. Taylor published a much 
larger work, ‘The Principle and Practice of 
Medical Jurisprudence,’ and associated with 
the late Prof. Brand he produced a work on 
‘Chemistry,’ in which, as might be expected, 
practical toxicology was an important feature. 

During a long and active life there were but 
few cases of suspected poisoning in which Dr. 
Taylor was not called on to give scientific evi- 
dence. On the trial of William Palmer for 
poisoning at Rugeley in 1856 he was a most 
important witness. Possessing considerable 
energy and great determination, he secured for 
himself a prominent position, and few men 
have held for a longer period, or filled more 
honourably, than Dr. Alfred Swaine Taylor the 
appointments which he obtained. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Tue Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have resolved on issuing a cheap edition 
of Lieut. Conder’s ‘Tent Work in Palestine.’ 
The book has been revised by the author, and 
will be issued in its new form in the autumn. 

Mr. Chirnside’s recent pamphlet raises the 
question of the anomalous political position of 
missionaries in Central Africa. Two years ago 
the Church missionaries fought a little battle 
on their own account on the shores of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and two of them lost their lives in 
the struggle. Now it would seem that Mr. Blan- 
tyre, of the Scotch mission, and his party have 
been forced to act as judges and executioners 
in the case of a murderer. Col. Gordon, who, 
with his usual foresight, long ago discerned that 
serious difficulties must arise, had, before he 
left for India, conceived the outlines of a scheme 
for placing East and Central Africa under a 
recognized political government. 

The facilities offered by the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society to intending travellers who may 
desire to be taught the use of instruments, sur- 
veying, &c., have been taken much more advan- 
tage of than was expected. An observatory has 
been fitted up on the roof of the Society’s house, 
and is in constant use. Thirteen gentlemen 
have been taught during the past session, and 
there are now five pupils. 

During his recent tour Dr. Schweinfurth has 
explored the Jebel Atakah and the littoral region 
of the Gulf of Suez, as far south as the northern 
edge of the Northern Galala. In the course of 
last month (May) he proposed to pay a visit to 
the Coptic monasteries near the Natron lakes. 
These persistent explorations of Dr. Schwein- 
furth, it is to be hoped, will result in the pub- 
lication of a ‘ Flora Aigyptica.’ 

At the last meeting of the Paris Geographical 
Society M. de Ujfalvy and M. Duveyrier com- 
municated interesting extracts from the journals 
of Dr. P. Potagos, a Greek physician, who between 
the years 1867 and 1878 has explored a consider- 
able portion of Asia and Africa. In 1871 that 
gentleman reached Uliasutai by way of Persia, 
Afghanistan, Badakshan, Kashgar, and Hami. 
At the place last named he was kept a prisoner 
for over a year, but finally effected his escape to 
Kulja. In 1875 we find him once more in 
Afghanistan. But more important than either 
of these journeys, extensive though they are, 
appears to have been the exploration of an ex- 
tensive tract of country to the west of the Upper 
Nile, which he effected in 1876-77. He suc- 
ceeded in crossing the watershed between the 
Nile and Lake Tsad, reaching Nur’s Zeriba, on 
the Mamun, a river which flows to the north- 
west, and probably joins the Aukadebbe in 
Wadai. He also traced the Bere, evidently 
Schweinfurth’s Welle, from long. 25° 40’ to long. 
23° 40’ E. If Dr. Potagos’s dead reckoning can 
be depended on, the river, where he saw it, flows 
to the south of lat. 30° N., and is clearly not 
identical with Stanley’s Aruwinu. M. Duvey- 
rier is rash, however, when he supposes it to 
be the head stream of the Shari. That eminent 
geographer is likewise mistaken when he supposes 
Dr. P< tagos to have been the first a who 
visited the famous copper mines of Hofrat en 
Nahas, for Col. Purdy determined their posi- 
tion (lat. 9° 48’ N., long. 24° 6’ E.) as long ago 
as 1875. 

In the first part of this year's Memorie della 
Societa Geografica Italiana, M. C. Oberthiir de- 
scribes the Lepidoptera collected by the Mar- 
chese Antinori in Shoa. In most countries, the 
learned author remarks, we meet with different 
butterflies as we change our latitude or explore 
different river basins, whilst in Africa the same 
species often ranges from the Indian Ocean to 
the Atlantic. Papilio Demolens and P. Merope 
are thus met with along the whole eastern 
coast, from Natal to Abyssinia, as well as in 
Guinea and Senegambia. There are many 
species which are peculiar to Africa, and M. 
Oberthiir is inclined to look upon the great 





lake region as their centre of dispersion. Others, 
however, have migrated from Arabia, and it is 
more especially in Abyssinia and Shoa that the 
two Faunas intermingle. In an introductory 
chapter, Signor Dalla Vedova, the Secretary 
of the Geographical Society, furnishes a lucid 
account of the somewhat bewildering movements 
of the members of the Italian expedition now 
in Shoa. A portrait of the Marchese Antinori, 
a map of Abyssinia, and a plate with figures of 
eight species of butterflies enhance the value of 
this publication. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoyAL.—May 27.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘On some Thermal 
Effects of Eleetric Currents,’ by Mr. W. H. Preece,— 
‘A Preliminary Account of the Reduction of Obser- 
vations on Strained Material, Leyden Jars, and 
Voltameters,’ by Profs. Ayrton and Perry,—‘ On the 
Structure and Development of the Skull in the 
Batrachia,’ Part III., by Mr. W. K. Parker, F.R.S.,— 
‘On the Relation of the Urea to the Total Nitrogen 
of the Urine in Disease,’ No. I, by Dr. W. J. Russell, 
F.R.S., and Mr. 8. West,—‘ On the Amount of Ni- 
trogen excreted in the Urine of Man at Rest,’ No. IL, 
by Mr. 8S. West and Dr. W. J. Russell, F.R.S..— On 
the Artificial Formation of the Diamond,’ by Mr. 
J. B. Hannay,—and ‘ Further Note on the Spectrum 
of Carbon,’ by Mr. J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.— May 31.— Anniversary Meeting. 
—Right Hon. the Earl of Northbrook, President, in 
the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows : The Earl of Kimberley, Lieut. A. H. Mason, 
Messrs. P. Lloyd, J. Stedman, and W. A. Tyssen- 
Amherst.—The Founder's Medal, for the encourage- 
ment of geographical science and discovery, was 
awarded to Lieut. A. L. Palander, in recognition of 
the services rendered by him to geography as com- 
mander of the Vega in the late Swedish Arctic 
expedition, during which he safely navigated the 
ship along the unsurveyed shore of the Asiatic con- 
tinent for nearly three thousand miles. The Patron’s 
Medal was awarded to Mr. Ernest Giles for having 
led four great expeditions through the interior of 
Western Australia in the years 1872-6, during which 
six thousand miles of route were surveyed and twen 
thousand square miles of new country discovered. 
A Gold Watch was awarded to Bishop Crowther, 
in recognition of the services he has rendered to 
geography during his numerous journeys in the 
region of the river Niger during the last forty years. 
The annual Geographical Medals offered by the 
Society to the chief public schools were then pre- 
sented to the following successful competitors :— 
pogepel Geography: Gold Medal, D. Bowie, of 
Dulwich College ; Silver Medal, A. L. Humphrie 
of Liverpool College. Political Geography : Gold 
Medal, F. J. Naylor, of Dulwich College; Silver 
Medal, Theodore Brooks, of London International 
College. It was announced that the subject for the 
examination in 1881 both in physical and political 
geography would be Polynesia, including New Zea- 
land.—The following gentlemen were elected as 
Council and Officers for 1880-81: President, Right 
Hon. Lord Aberdare ; Vice- Presidents, Sir R. Alcock, 
Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Sir H. Barkly, 
Sir B. H. Ellis, Capt. F. J. O. Evans, and F. Galton ; 
Treasurer, R. T. Cocks; Zrustees, Lord Houghton 
and Sir J. Lubbock, Bart.; Secretaries, C.R. Markham 
and R. H. Major; Foreign Secretary, Lord Arthur 
Russell ; Council, J. Ball, Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart., R. N. 
Cust, J. Fergusson, Sir T. D. Forsyth, D. W. Fresh- 
field, Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, J. K. Laughton, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. Lefroy, Sir W. L. Merewether, 
Admiral Sir A. Milne, Bart., Capt. Sir G. 5S. Nare 
Admiral Sir E. Ommanney, Col. Sir L. Pelly, Lo 
Reay, Major-General C. P. Rigby, 8S. W. Silver, 
General R. Strachey, Sir R. Temple, Bart., Major- 
General Sir H. L. Thuillier, and Sir H. C, Verney, 
Bart. 


GEOLOGICAL. May 26.—R. Etheridge, he Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Prof. F. Guthrie, Dr. R, 
Hensler, Messrs. J. Hulme, W. Jolly, C. Myhill, and 
A. G. Savile, were elected Fellows.—The following 
communications were read: ‘On the Pre-Carboni- 
ferous Rocks of Charnwood Forest,’ Part IIL, con- 
clusion, by the Rev. E. Hill and Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
—‘ On the Geological Age of Central and West Corn- 
wall,’ by Mr. J. H. Collins,—and ‘On a Second Pre- 
Cambrian Group in the Malvern Hills, by Mr. C. 
Callaway. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 27.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Lieut.-Col. G. Francis 
exhibited two spearheads and a medizval lock from 
Oystermouth Castle —The Rev. G. 8. Streatfeild ex- 
hibited some fragments of Roman pottery and other 
remains, Which had been found recently at Worlaby, 
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near Louth, in Lincolnshire. Mr. Streatfeild also 
exhibited a bronze leaf-shaped sword, which had 
been found on the same spot fourteen years ago.— 
Mr. Freshfield, by permission of the Rev. Dr. 
Ridding, head master of Winchester College, exhi- 
bited what appeared to be a martel de fer, recently 
found on the site of the old palace of Wolvesey in 
the course of some excavations undertaken for the 
popes of converting the building to the purposes 
ef the college. Of this very curious implement Mr. 
F. J. Baigent exhibited and presented (through Mr. 
Freshfield) five distinct views drawn by himself. 
Mr. Baigent also communicated some remarks de- 
scriptive of the martel de fer, which were supple- 
mented by a short paper on the same subject from 
Mr. C. K. Watson, who observed that the Wolvesey 
example differed from all those of which he had 
seen representations in the circumstance that while 
one end was pointed, like other examples, the other 
had the shape of a sort of cleft or bifurcate adze, 
which, so far as he could discover, was a unique 
ete pe Dillon observed that the presence of 
e guard near the handle left no room for doubt 
that it was an implement of war. In this example, 
as in some others referred to by the Secretary, there 
was a surt of hook near the head to attach it to the 
saddle bow.—Mr. C. K. Watson exhibited some armour 
which had been brought from the centre of Africa 
by Col. Gordon. It was fully described by Mr. J. 
ham. It consisted (1) of two peaked German or 
Spanish morions of the seventeenth century, with 
Oriental mail attached to their quilted neck-pieces : 
(2) two shirts of body mail, probably Persian, and 
of the kind known as grain d’orge, riveted together 
in the Persian fashion; (3) two armlets of a very 
common kind of steel, with ornamental work ham- 
mered into a crossed hatched surface, being “ onlaid” 
as distinguished from “ inlaid” work, and resembling 
the “ Kuftgori” work of Northern India: these 
Mr. Latham believed to be Oriental, but Col. G. 
Weston expressed it as his opinion that they were 
native (African) imitations of Oriental work; (4) 
a steel shield, thirteen inches in diameter, gilt, with 
four raised bosses, and a crescent in relief, the rim 
covered with inscriptions in Persian characters ; 
date, eighteenth century. The dome of the shield 
was covered with figures in relief of birds and 
animals surrounding arabesque panels, representing 
the Shah with female figures, cups, narghilies, and 
dishes. The chief interest of these objects might 
be described in Pope’s lines to Arbuthnot :— 
These things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
We wonder how the devil they got there. 
As an illustration of a somewhat similar puzzle, Mr. 
Latham exhibited a Spanish morion of the sixteenth 
century, a coat of brass mail, and an indigenous 
wooden shield, which had come from Borneo.—Mr. 
A. W. Franks exhibited a curious gold signet ring of 
Phahaspes, king of Persepolis, circa B.C. 350, together 
with four other rings in illustration of it. In addi- 
tion to his own remarks, Mr. Franks communicated 
some notes ov the ring of Phahaspes by Mr. P. 
Gardner, of the British Museum, showing how the 
coins of Persepolis had enabled him to determine 
the attribution of the ring.—Mr. J. H. Parker com- 
municated a paper on the early history of the city 
of Ardea, 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 26. 
—Mr. H. Syer Cuming in the chair.—It was an- 
nounced that the Council had accepted the invita- 
tion of the Mayor and Corporation of Devizes to 
hold the Congress in that town in the autumn. 
Several places of antiquarian interest in the locality 
will be visited.—A letter was read from the Rev. F’. 
Smith, of Woodchester, reporting the intention of 
opening some of the magnificent pavements of the 
Roman villa there if funds are available. Funds are 
wanted for the work of uncovering and for erecting 
a protecting building over them that they may be 
always open to view. Any amount will be gladly 
received if sent to the Rev. F. Smith, Woodchester, 
or to Mr. L. Brock, Hon. Sec. of the Association. 
—The discovery of a Roman villa at Castor was 
announced. It is about a quarter cf a mile from 
the station, and a pavement of squared stone has 
already been opened.—Mrs, Cope exhibited a brass 
ring of fourteenth century date, found at Berk- 
hampstead.—_The Rev. 8S. M. Mayhew described a 
bronze censer of Roman date and several other 
articles recently found in London.—Mr. T. Morgan 
exhibited a first brass coin of Trajanus Decius from 
Melrose, which appeared to refer to the Dacian 
ep C. Brent exhibited a singular ex- 
e of early-looking pottery from the South Seas, 
Mr. L. Brock described a large number of 
articles from London Wall. These were mostly of 
Roman date, but among them was a bone instru- 
ment for steadying parchment when in the hands 
of the writer, of Saxon date, found in the same 
na Several prehistoric implements of jadite 

m the Mentone caves were also shown.—Dr. 
Stevens sent notes on the discovery of flint imple- 
ments in Reading Drift, where they have not 
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hitherto been met with.—The first paper read, by 
the Rev. S. M. Mayhew, was descriptive of the 
remarkable Roman villa at Sandown, Isle of Wight, 
now being opened by Capt. Thorpe. Drawings of 
some of the pavements were shown, one being of 
great beauty. Capt. Thorpe has discovered the 
positions of two other buried villas at no great 
distance.—The second paper, by Mr. Bradley, was 
upon the measurements of Ptolemy applied to the 
southern and western shores of Britain, in reply to 
a similar paper read before the Association by Mr. 
G. Hills on a formeroccasion. In Mr. Hills’s absence 
some further explanatory notes were read by Mr. 
W. de Gray Birch.—The third paper was by Mr. 
W. C. Dymond, and was descriptive of the great 
British camp at Worlebury, Weston -super- Mare. 
After giving details of the remarkable walls, the 
author proceeded to describe the approaches, and 
expressed a doubt as to the existence of the sup- 
posed platforms for slingers,a remarkable and un- 
usual feature of the external defence, which have 
been pointed out, apparently erroneously, by former 
writers. The paper was illustrated by carefully pre- 
pared plans. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—May 26.—Sir 
P. de Colquhoun in the chair.—Dr. Abel read a 
paper ‘ On the Diversity of National Thought as re- 
flected by nguage,’ in which he endeavoured to 
show that, with the exception of terms denoting 
material objects or expressing most ordinary sen- 
sations, the words of all languages are really different 
in meaning from their reputed representatives in 
other tongues. As nations differ in their notions, 
the signs expressive of these notions, i.e. the 
words, could not but differ in the senses they con- 
veyed. By a comparison between French, German, 
and English, Dr. Abel showed that there was a 
considerable diversity between words seemingly 
identical in meaning. Such words often only corre- 
sponded partially with each other, the one having 
either some additional meaning not found in the 
other, or the various ingredients of their meanings 
being combined in different proportions, even when 
otherwise identical. Then, again, there were terms 
found in some languages but not occurring in others, 
in which cases, to make up for the deficiency, it 
was necessary to use paraphrase. Dr. Abel then 
pointed out that only thoughts common to a whole 
nation, or to large sections of a nation, are embodied 
in single words, and hence drew the conclusion that 
the finer shades of national character are most effec- 
tually ascertained by a comparison of synonyms. 





QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL.— May 28.—Dr. T. S. 
Cobbold, President, in the chair.—Four new Members 
were elected.—The list of donations included a series 
of twenty slides of the genus Pulex, also a remark- 
ably large specimen of the same genus, species un- 
described.—Dr. M. C. Cooke read a paper ‘On the 
Results of some of the Field Excursions of the 
Society,’ with classified lists of objects found. A 
discussion followed as to the best means of collating 
and preserving lists of similar kinds during succes- 
sive seasons, as contributions towards the knowledge 
of the distribution of the microscopic Fauna and 
Flora of the London district—Mr. A. D. Michael 
read a paper ‘On Two Species of Acarina not 
hitherto recorded as British.’ 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 25.—E. B. 
Tylor, Esq., President, in the chair—Dr. H. Wood- 
ward read extracts from a paper by Prof. J. Milne, 
‘On the Stone Age in Japan.’ The author described 
from personal examination many of the archeo- 
logical remains in Japan. Kitchen middens are 
abundant, and are ascribed to the Ainos, the orna- 
mentation on the pottery resembling that still used 
by the Ainos of to-day. The shells and bones found 
in the middens were enumerated and deseribed. The 
stone implements found in Japan include axes, 
arrow-heads, and scrapers. Many of these occur in 
the middens; the axes are formed generally of a 
greenish stone, which appears to be a decomposed 
trachytic porphyry or andesite. The Ainos used 
stone implements up to a comparatively modern 
date. Tumuli occur in many parts of Japan, as well 
as caves, both natural and artificial. Prof. Milne 
opened one of the latter, and found the interior 
covered with inscriptions. The Japanese themselves 
make valuable collections of stone implements, old 
pottery, &c., the favourite notion among them being 
that such things were freaks of nature. Several 
fragments of pottery, shells, and other remains from 
kitchen middens were exhibited.—Mr. C. Pfoundes 
read a paper ‘On the Japanese People, their Origin, 
and the Race as it now Exists.’ Passing over the 
fabulous period, we find the Japanese commence 
their era about the same time as that of Rome, B.c. 
660 ; the first emperor, mikado, or ruler established 
himself in the vicinity of Kiote, not very far from 
the present treaty ports, Osaka-Kiogo. For cen- 
turies history teems with accounts of efforts to 
civilize the people, and the wild and intractable 





aborigines were ge ae driven northward, until 
they settled in the North Island, where they still 
exist, and form the bulk of the present inhabitants. 
Mr. Pfoundes exhibited a valuable collection of 
photographs and drawings in illustration of his 
paper, together with articles of Japanese manufac- 
ture and some fine specimens of tapestry. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—June 1.— 
Mr. W. Morrison in the chair.—Lieut.-Col. Warren 
read a paper ‘On the Site of the Temples of the 
Jews at Jerusalem.’ 





MINERALOGICAL.—June_1.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following papers were vent : 
‘On a New Face on Crystals of Stilbite from Scot- 
land and Western Australia,’ by the President,— On 
a Portable Chemical Cabinet for Quantitative Work,’ 
by Mi. A. E. Arnold,—and ‘ On Kaolinite and Kaolin,’ 
by Mr. J. H. Collins. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 

= Association, 5.—‘ The Lyric Tirama,’ Mr. G. A. Mac- 

rren. 

— Society of Engineers, 7}.—‘ Sensitiveness and Isochronism in 

sovernors,’ Mr. A. Rigg. 

— Institute of British Architects, 8. 

Victoria Institute, 8.—Annual Meetiug, Address by Bishop 

Cotterill. 

as ferris op eee . 

a Colonia! Institute, 8. 

- Anthropological Institute, 8.—‘Camps on the Malvern Hills,’ 
Mr. F. G. H. Price; ‘Religious Beliefs and Practices in 
Melanesia,’ Rev. R. H. Codrington ; ‘ Aborigines of V: F 
Mr. P. Bemridge. 

Literature, 44.—Council. 

Microscopical, 8.—* Life History of the Diatomacex,’ Prof. H. 
Smith; ‘New Binocular Microscope with Isophotal Prism,’ 
Mr. S. Holmes ; ‘ Structure and Functions of the Scale-leaves 
of Lathrasa squamaria,’ Mr. W. H. Gilburt; ‘ Relative Visi- 
bility of Minute Structures when Mounted in Phosphorus, 
Bisulphide of Carbon, or other Media,’ Mr. J. W. Stephenson. 

—- Geological, §.—‘ Pre-Devonian Rocks of Bohemia,’ Mr. J. E. 

Marr; ‘ Occurrence of Marine Shells at different Heights above 

the present Level of the Sea,’ Dr. J. G. Jeffreys; ‘ 

brian Rocks of the North-western and Central Highlands of 
Scotland,’ Dr. H. Hicks; ‘Terminations of some Ammonites 
from the Inferior Oolite of Dorset and Somerset,’ Mr. J. Buck- 
man ; ‘ Farée Islands, Notes upon the Coal found at Suderée” 
Mr. H. Stokes; ‘New Cretaceous Comatule,’ Mr. P. H. 
Ca _¥ 

Tuvns. Roya. 

— Math tical, 8.—‘ Binomial Biordinal and the Arbi 
stants of its Compiete Solution,’ Sir J. Cockle; ‘ Focal Conics 
of a Bicircular Quartic,’ Mr. H. Hart; ‘ Preliminary Note on 
an Extension of Pfaff’s Theorem,’ Mr. H. W. L. Tanner; 
‘Resultant of a Cubic and a Quadric Binary Form,’ Prof. 

; ‘Theory of the Focal Distances of Points on Plane 

Curves, Mr. W. J. C. Sharp. 
—  Antiquaries, 8}.—‘A Carlovingian MS. of the Gospels, with 
Covers richly or with Gol iths’ Work of the 

— Century, with Remarks by Alexander Nesbitt, Eeq., 

F.S.A.,’ the Earl of Ashburnham. 

United Service Institution, 3.—Discussion on Naval Tactics on 
the Open bp 

—  Quekett Microscopical, 7. 

- Astronomical, 8. 

_ New Shakspere, 8.—‘ Seasons of Shakspere’s Plays,’ Rev. H. N. 

lacombe ; ‘Utter Failure of Mr. Swinburne’s Metrical 
Argument against Fletcher's Share in ‘‘ Henry VIII.,”’’ Mr. 
F. J. Furnivall ; ‘ Suicide in Shakspeare,’ Rev. J. Kirkman. 
Sat. Physical, 3.—‘ The Earth's Rotation as Influenced by Solar 
Energy,’ Dr. R. C. Shettle; ‘A Simple Method of amplifying 
Small Motions,’ Mr. RK. H. Ridout. 
— Botanic, 3j.—Election of Fellows. 
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Science Gossiy. 


Tue Passion flower is well known to have 
been so named by the explorers of the New 
World from the fancied resemblance different 
parts of it bore to the instruments of Christ’s 
Passion. Among the recent acquisitions of the 
British Museum is a curious broadside, “ Faict & 
Paris par I. V. E. 1637, avec privilege du Roy,” 
and headed ‘‘Coppie de la fleur de la Passion 
qui croist dans les Indes Occidentalles.” Be- 
neath this heading is represented a sprig of the 
plant with an expanded flower, which, however, 
the lively faith of the artist has idealized almost 
beyond recognition. Underneath we are told 
** Cette fleur de la passion, presentee a nostre 
Sainct Pere, a esté apportée de Rome par 
Monsieur Lecharron, Doyen de l’Eglise Royalle 
de Sainct Germain de ]’Auxerois, & donnée 
au public, en faveur des ames devotes.” A 
minute description of the plant, ‘‘ autrement 
nommée Grannadille,” follows, and the resem- 
blance of its various portions to the lance, the 
pillar of flagellation, &c., is pointed out. The text 
concludes with this exhortation : ‘‘ Faisons donc 
naistre cette Fleur au milieu de nos cceurs, 
donnons luy l’air de nos soupirs, arrosons la de 
l’onde de nos pleurs, si nous voulons en savourer 
le fruict dans |’estat de la gloire.” 

Tue Rev. J. M. Mello has in the Transactions 
of the Manchester Geological Society, Part IIL. 
Vol. XV., some interesting ‘ Notes on the more 
Recent Discoveries in the Cresswell Caves.’ No 
fewer than nineteen species of mammalia have 
been discovered in them, and two human skulls. 

Tue Diisseldorf Exhibition was opened on the 
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9th ult. The exhibition building, which covers 
an area of 38,270 square yards, is about two 
miles from the centre of Diisseldorf, access 
thereto being rendered easy by three tramways. 
There are 2,600 exhibitors, Herr Fried. Krupp, of 
Essen, being the most prominent. The German 
iron trade invite the Iron and Steel Institute 
to hold their annual meeting at Diisseldorf on 
the 25th of August and four following days. 

Ir is worthy of note, as important in the 
history of progress, that last week the Times 
office was connected by a special wire with the 
House of Commons, and that by means of the 
telephone the speeches delivered at an early 
hour in the morning were directly reported and 
received by the compositor in the printing office 
of that newspaper. 

Dr. J. G. Muxpsr, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Utrecht, has recently died at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

M. Jutes Ferry has been the means of estab- 
lishing a chair of Vegetable Physiology at the 
Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle. The first lecture 
of the course has just been delivered by M. 
Dehairan. 

Tae Reports of the Mine Surveyors and 
Registrars of Victoria for the quarter ending 
December, 1879, state the quantity of alluvial 
gold obtained to have been 79,733 oz., and that 
obtained by quartz mining 129,678 oz. 


Pror. Heppiz continues in the sixteenth 
number of the Mineralogical Magazine and 
Journal his paper ‘On the Geognosy and Minera- 
logy of Scotland.’ 

Tue Report of the Meteorological Service of 
the Dominion of Canada for the year ending 
December 31st, 1878, by G. T. Kingston, M.A., 
Superintendent, has been received. 

Tue Records of the Geological Survey of 
India, Part I. for 1880, has been forwarded. 








FINE ARTS 
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SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at the aye Ds Street Galleries, Pall Mall 
East, from Nine to Six Daily.—Admission, 

THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 

The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. —The NINETY- 
FOURTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from Ten 


till Six. 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 











INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The PORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. 
—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pail Malls 5.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 


OSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER Sey ee NOW OPEN, 
trom — till Seven.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 





SIX’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION « of ~ CABINET PICTURES 
by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission on presen- 
tation of Address Card. 


HANOVER GALLERY, 47, New Bond Street.—Exhibition of Pic- 
tures by Makart, Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, Troyon, Corot, Millet, &. 
NOW OPEN, Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, A ag LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERU and ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), oy 33. ie 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate's 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the “Crucifixion,” ‘House of 
Caiaphas,” ee at the DOKE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 

‘en to _ 














THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth and Concluding Notice.) 

THE water-colour drawings are numerous, 
and many of them are charming. Miss M. 
Holcombe (No. 673), by Miss E. Westbrooke, 
deserves mention. The carnations are dirty, 
but the rich colour gives a charm to the draw- 
ing.—Mr. H. Jackson’s Botticelli-like figure of 
ashrouded corpse strewn with flowers on a white 
pall (676) is pathetic and shows considerable skill. 
—Mr. Bowman’s The Old Church, Croydon, (694) 
happily represents sunlight on green meadows, 
with bluish shadows projected on the verdure, 
and a brilliant illumination.—Leith Hill (696), a 
view over a waste in cloudy sunlight with 
blackish shadows, evinces feeling for the ex- 
pansiveness of the subject. It is by Mr. A. W. 
Weedon.—Mr. C. Haag’s Interior of a Copt 
House, Cairo, (707) represents with felicity 
a chamber suffused with sunlight, but the 





effect is injured by the mechanical painting of 
the white wall overhead as shown in white 
light.—Swnset, Kenilworth (710), a broad and 
bold study, by Mr. Glindoni, whose works we 
have admired before, renders with brilliancy 
ruddy lustre on old houses.—‘‘ Now came still 
evening on” (719), by Mr. G. Marks, is clear and 
bright, though a little flat.—Mr. J. Knight’s A 
Break in the Cloud (728) is a powerful drawing, 
marked by his good feeling for style and strong 
but somewhat monotonous colour. — There is 
much excellent draughtsmanship and true feeling 
for rock-forms in Mr. F. Baden-Powell’s Bode- 
kessel (746), and it is on the whole an excellent 
work, although deficient in force and local colour. 
—Mr. F. Walton’s Signal Station, Lizard Point, 
(747) is cleverly treated, though touched in a 
mechanical manner. —No. 752, The Old Bridgenear 
Woodburn, by Mr. R. Elliott, needs brilliancy of 
light, but is admirably drawn and modelled.— 
In the Water Meadows, near Andover (756), by 
Mr. R. A. K. Marshall, is delicate and pretty. 
—Crossways Farm, Abinger (756), by Miss E. 
Redgrave, is a capital drawing of sunlight on 
mossy roofs with purple shadows. It is very like 
many drawings by her father. — Nether Hall, 
Essex (759), by Mr. F. Waghorn, reproduces all 
the charms of the rich local colour of the deep- 
red brick towers of that ancient mansion as 
seen in broad sunlight.—Mosque Doorway in the 
Sharawee, Cairo (763), a stately front of white 
and red stones in broad sunlight, by Mr. J. 
Varley, is well painted, solid, on fine in its way. 
Grouping of the local colours and massing of the 
shadows would impart greater power and more 
dignity to this excellent drawing.—In No. 789, 
The Wayfarers, by Mr. C. Barraud, there is 
some excellent painting of old red houses, which 
are very rich in colour, solid, and broad.—Mr. 
J. H. Dearle’s Across the Marshes to Rye (810) 
is a little weak in tone and whitish in tint, but 
perfectly enjoyable for its careful and delicate 
draughtsmanship, atmospheric gradation, and 
the fine keeping of the distance.—Mr. 8. G. W. 
Roscoe’s On the Exe (829) is extremely solid, and 
the drawing of the hull of a smack is capital. 
It is a creditable work in all respects.—We can 
only name Mr. D. Law’s At “a (854); 
Miss E. Martineau’s Xanthe (859); Mr. T. J. 
Purchas’s Across the Common (891); Mr. W. H. 
Stopford’s On the Top of the Great Orme’s Head 
(895), a capital study of sunlight ; Miss B. Pat- 
more’s T'reaswre Trove (904), a dormouse and 
foliage, beautifully and most solidly drawn and 
modelled; Miss M. E. Butler’s Blackberry 
Blossom (905), which is freely and finely drawn ; 
and Miss K. Griffith’s Bullfinch and Blue Tit 
(916). 

Still life is represented by a small group of 
pictures, among which Mrs. Alma Tadema’s 
Amber and Opal (1457) is conspicuous. The 
arrangement of colour and light is capital ; the 
beads are delightfully true, pure, luminous, and 
solid.—Mrs. R. Marshall’s Double Daffodil and 
Azalea (1448) is spoiled by the coarse, jam-like 
colour of the crimson background ; otherwise it 
- a rich in handling, and spirited. — 

H. Fantin’s Roses (473) is notable for 
ean happiness and delicacy of tint and 
masterly handling. —No. 760, The Old Book- 
Stall of Mr. B. W. Spiers, a pile of many- 
coloured, many-sized volumes, is solid almost to 
hardness, elaborately modelled, and needs only 
grouping of colours and tones to be a first-rate 
picture in its way.—Smelts (739), by Mr. J. 
Bligh, displays admirable treatment, and repro- 
duces in a delightful fashion the silver tints, the 
peculiar semi-transparent surface, and the mail- 
like texture of the fish. 

Among the miniatures, survivals of a mode 
of art which has given more and purer plea- 
sure than any other, is A Little Boy (1361), of 
lifelike character and good execution, by Mr. 
W. G. Simpson.—Very delicate, true, and ele- 
gant are three works by Mr. E. Tayler, Nos. 1368, 
1369, and 1370.—Miss A. Dixon sustains her re- 
putation by The Hon. Mabel Campbell (1377), a 





solid picture with a laughing expression.—A 
Portrait (1386), by Miss M. C. E. Burt, is an 
example of original treatment and vivacious 
expression.—E. L. Brett, Esq., (1381) and Lady 
Brett (1382), by Mr. E. Moira, are very good 
and solid.—Mr. W. Barnard’s Miss Shipway 
(1408) is first-rate.—Two enamels by Madame 
D. de Cool, Nos. 1358 and 1359, are worthy of 
attention not only for their proper merits, but 
as the sole representatives of a class which was 
formerly common in the Academy exhibitions. 
Of gems and seals there are no specimens to 
comment on. 

The engravings are not more numerous than 
usual, but some of them are unusually good. 
These we take in the order of the Catalogue. Mr. 
Propert’s etching, Breakers (1226), which repre- 
sents great masses of water about to turn and 
fall, though a little deficient in light, is full of 
expression.—In the Biesbosch, Dordrecht (1231), 
by Heer Storm Van s’ Gravesande, evening, anda 
wreck stranded in shallow water, is rich in light, 
and it has a pathetic, well-rendered purpose. — 
Dawning Day (1238), an etching by Mr. C. J. 
Watson, is a capital illustration of skill in dealing 
with aérial perspective.—No. 1244, The Brook, 
an etching by Mr. W. W. Burgess, renders 
with richness the effect of evening twilight. By 
the same is the excellent etching Near the New 
Forest (1247), a woodland alley reproduced with 
skill which is a little mechanical.—No. 1245, 
Pont-y-Garth, is by Mr. D. Law, who has other 
good work here, and shows fine handling of the 
clouds and hills.—In Mr. C. P. Slocombe’s Sir 
T. Gresham (1248), after Sir A. More, .the 
head is a little hard, but the drawing and defini- 
tion of form are admirable: see his fine In the 
Woods (1348).—The Morning of the Festival 
(1253), by Mr. A. H. Haig, is an architectural 
composition of Gothic character. Highly pic- 
turesque buildings are cleverly grouped and 
treated with effective light and shade. It is the 
companion to another etching we reviewed some 
time ago.—Mr. T. Sherratt’s Elijah, Ahab, and 
Jezebel (1268), after Mr. Rooke’s fine little pic- 
ture, a line engraving of much brilliancy and 
solidity, preserves the character of the original. 
—The expression of Mr. S. Cousins’s Mrs. 
Brown (1270), after Mr. E. Long’s excellent 
ag is fine. —Six Studies in Dry-Point (1274), 
by Mr. S. Haden, are capital instances of skill in 
disposing masses, a desirable study for artists or 
amateurs, but a study of which the latter class are 
less fond than they might well be.—Mr. L. Stocks’s 
Mrs. Henry Wood (1282) is very solid and 
—M. C. Waltner’s etchings, A Daughter of J. E. 
Millais (1287) and J. E. Millais, Esq. (1288), are 
not equal to other works by this able artist, 
who has not troubled himself to fill the forms 
or finish the modelling of either plate.—Mr. 
Huson’s Willowy Brook (1295) is a very good 
composition of trees, water, and a meadow.— 
Mr. C. O. Murray’s Mrs. Scott Moncrieff (1303) 
can boast of capital modelling en bloc.—The Rose 
of Destiny (1308), after Mr. L. J. Pott’s pretty 
picture, is by Mr. J. J. Chant. It is full of spirit, 
and it is daintily and dexterously executed. — 
Mr. H. Hardy’s etched Study of a Lion’s Head 
(1320), although representing a cowed beast, is 
noteworthy as a pictorial work by a painter who 
has given the textures perfectly and freely.— 
Mr. Heseltine’s Cassiobury Park (1341), etching, 
represents with felicity a stream, trees, and 
light. It is less hard but not less firm than is 
common in the practice of this artist.—A bold, 
well-drawn sky is to be seen in Mr. Farren’s 
Fens near Ely (1347).—Mr. Chattock’s Gwild- 
ford (1346) reminds us of Mr. S. Palmer's art. 
The moon is rising behind the castle, and 
gleaming vaguely on the houses on the hill 
and shining dimly on the pool in front.—Une 
Rue de Morlaix (1355), M. L. Lhermitte, is 
a beautiful etching of old houses, charming i in 
representing light and shadow.—Mr. J. Tenniel’s 
fine satirical drawing The White Elephant (1330) 
is a noble ‘‘cartoon” for Punch. 

The architectural drawings are unusually im- 
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portant. We may recommend to the visitor’s 
notice the following. Mr. H. Shaw’s Design for 
a Country Mansion (1086) would be better if it 
were simpler and its elements massed. If built 
this heuse would, in any light, look “ cut up.”— 
Mr. J. Sulman’s Congregational Church (1087) 
gains dignity and grace from its long vertical 
lines ; but we should have preferred fewer ele- 
ments in a building which is not intended to be 
acathedral.—The King’s School (1090), by Messrs. 
Carpenter and Ingelow, has many good features, 
but the big buttresses of the school proper are 
not among them.—Design for a Chapel (1092), 
by Messrs. Goldie and Child, in red brick, is 
a capital composition of ordinary features.—In 
Village Schools (1096), by Mr. W. Penstone, 
the disposition of the elements, those of the 
stone building especially, is simple, picturesque, 
and broad.—We need only mention the de- 
signs for Truro Cathedral, by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, Nos. 1105, 1118, 1129, and 1165. 
Some parts of these designs should have been 
larger, because greater emphasis is needed 
for important elements than the composition 
allows of. The bodies of the western towers 
are almost too slender, but their elegance is 
undeniable. Whether the plan of a cathedral 
of the present day should be adapted to 
ancient rather than modern uses, to cere- 
monial rather than for preaching and praying 
in, is an architectural question, and not 
merely a religious one. In this respect Mr. 
Pearson’s building is likely to remain an ana- 
chronism. That noble and lovely Gothic can 
be designed for modern religious and domestic 
uses is proved by countless examples here and 
elsewhere, ‘‘Queen Anne” and her devotees 
notwithstanding. It is amusing to see that 
all the able practitioners of the popular craze 
work in Gothic modes and refer to ‘*‘ Queen 
Anne,” exactly as Barry, a concealed pseudo- 
classic, worked in Italian and called it ‘‘ Gothic.” 

Mr. J. O. Scott was surely sleeping when he 
designed the Boat-house and Barge for the 
Oxford University Boat Club (see No. 1106). 
In the barge we have pilasters of the forms 
ef stone ad la Inigo Jones, square - headed 
windows, entablatures, and the like, placed 
afloat in wood and painted! These designs 
could hardly be in worse taste.—Mr. I. Bell’s 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church (1107) adapts old 
features with taste and sincerity.—Mr. Edis’s 
No. 70, Marine Parade, Brighton, (1108) is a 
capital example for sea-side service. It is a red 
Gothic editice, and there is unusual grace in the 
wooden details, balconies, windows, and doors. 
—Messrs. Bodley and Garner’s Interior of the 
Church of St. Michael (1110) is severely beautiful. 
The stone- (?) pointed roof of the nave is sup- 
ported by transverse ribs only: a fine and 
dignified work, well suited to ceremonial wor- 
ship, and of noble architecture.—No. 1120 is 
Mr. Pearson’s Westwood House, an extremely 
happy adaptation of French Renaissance art in 
red brick ; the north front of the same, No. 
1130, is still better, because it is simpler. The 
little panes of glass and their clumsy frames 
illustrate a ‘‘ fad” unworthy of this able archi- 
tect, who ought to make an effort to adapt his 
genuine taste and abundant resources to modern 
uses.—Mr. Street’s Interior of the Guards’ Chapel 
(1134), though showing a stately design, does in- 
justice to the original. His Interior of St. James’s, 
Paddington, (1162) proves the flexibility of his 
powers and his perception of the right cha- 
racter of a preaching church; it is a happy 
combination of dignity and cheerfulness. The 
South Gable of the Central Hall, Courts of Justice, 
= is an example of studious felicity of 

esign, but it is not quite light enough for our 
taste.—In Messrs. Bodley and Garner’s Part of 
New Buildings about to be added to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, (1142) we have such felicitous 
adaptation to the style and taste of the older 
buildings that a century hence no one will see 
a difference between the modern and the ancient. 
Intrinsically speaking, the architectural merit 





of these additions is very high indeed ; they are 
solid, dignified, and severe without austerity. 
No. 1148 is Mr. Goldie’s ‘‘ restorations” of 
the Chateau de la Jovardaye, interesting as 
showing how old Gothic forms and modes of 
disposing masses remained, while debased Renais- 
sance bedizenments were applied in utter defiance 
of good taste and common sense. These decora- 
tions impart neither beauty nor expression to the 
body of the work, and succeed only in depriving 
it of simplicity and dignity.—As to the City of 
London Schools (1147), by Mr. Knightley, we 
should like them better if the stone ‘‘ milli- 
nery” of the dormers, borrowed from a quaint 
example at Rouen, had been omitted, and the 
fine line and mass of the roof, which ought 
to have been of copper or of red tiles, had 
been preserved in its integrity.—Parts of Mr. 
Sherrin’s School Residence (1140), such as the 
angle near to us, are admirable; a happy dis- 
position of the masses, which might have 
been fewer, is observable here.—The pro- 
portions of Mr. W. J. Green’s House in New 
Bond Street (1151) are very nice and the details 
are good. In fact, this is a commendable speci- 
men of the architectural treatment of an ordinary 
flat front with common window openings. On 
the other hand, the manner in which pilasters 
rise from key-stone brackets over the heads of 
the windows of the fourth story is objectionable. 
—Mr. Blomfield’s Sion College Library (1152) is 
very good modern Gothic, but the proportions 
and form of the pinnacles of the porch should 
be improved.—Mr. Brooks’s North-west View of 
Church of St. Mary, Woolwich, (1164) can hardly 
be objected to as too stately because it is but 
a parish church; it is at once severe and ele- 
gant, and impresses us as a specimen of style. 
See No. 1219, by the same, of the same build- 
ing.—Mr. Baggallay’s Design for a Baptistery 
(1166), a specimen of late French Gothic, not 
far removed from Flamboyant, is very sump- 
tuous and too ornate——Mr. G. Aitchison’s 
decorations for the ‘‘ Arab Hall” at Sir F. 
Leighton’s, Nos. 1176 and 1180, which was 
designed to house a magnificent collection of 
Persian tiles, are happy examples of skill and 
taste in adapting rich and varied materials and 
sumptuous colour. The drawings give but a weak 
idea of the building, because they give little or 
no light and shade ; they do not represent the 
scale of the colour, nor the essential beauty of 
the columns and the carvingsof marble. On the 
purity and elegance of these parts much of the 
character of this unique building depends. A 
fairer representation of this artist’s powers in 
decoration occurs in No. 1179, Decoration for a 
Drawing-Room, a magnificent example, in ad- 
mirably opposed black and brilliant yellow ; the 
details, such as the enrichments of the cornice 
and the dado, have been studied with exquisite 
skill and taste.—Mr. Burges’s Library at Ken- 
sington (1178), part of his own house, is a 
curious, rich, and dignified example of the re- 
vival of the most ornate and glowing fourteenth 
century Gothic. The impression thus produced 
is not wholly satisfactory, because the eye finds 
few resting-places and the splendour is too 
splendid. A chastening hand, especially in the 
ceiling, would doubtless greatly add to the charm 
of so noble an attempt to recall antiquity. The 
fireplace and its sculptures, and some other 
parts, are of unquestionable beauty and value. 
The sculpture is above the average in spirit 
and in proofs of serious studies. On the other 
hand, there are no exceptionally fine works, like 
those lately sent by A. Stevens, among the one 
hundred and forty-five examples from which we 
select the most valuable. Few of the ghastly 
array of busts deserve attention, and we shall con- 
sider them along with the more ambitious statues 
and groups. Picturesque sculpture and sketches 
in terra-cotta, swiftly made, and defying imagi- 
nary canons of antique art, abound—a thing 
which was to be expected from the popularity 
of M. Dalou. There are instances riant enough 
to have driven Winckelmann and Lessing out 





of their senses, while some works refer for 
their types to the animated and beautiful 
Florentine art of the Quattrocento and Cinque- 
cento periods, to the terra-cottas and marbles 
of Ghiberti, Donatello, Settignano, Rossellino, 
Civitale (but rarely has this pure master been 
followed), and the Maiani, whose names are 
associated with busts of peculiar merit. Eco- 
nomical reasons, to say nothing of a revulsion 
from the cultus of Michael Angelo, have doubtless 
done much with this development, which when 
it is expressed by skill and care is welcome, but 
very much the reverse of welcome when it is the 
outcome of presumptuous ignorance. Types of 
the finest quality are at South Kensington; it is 
to be hoped that ‘‘ patrons” will educate them- 
selves by these, and not encourage pretenders. 
Mr. Tinworth’s Going to Calvary (1517) bor- 
rows from Donatello the naive conception of a 
subject which the later Gothic sculptors treated 
with extraordinary success in a style of which 
masterpieces exist at Amiens and in Paris. The 


‘lines of statuettes before whom Christ passes 


include several good and animated figures, 
yet the motive of the whole is much more 
dramatic than sculpturesque. Dignity is rare 
and pathos is not common, but the work is 
extremely able and highly interesting.—In a 
chaster style is Mr. G. Gay’s First Steps 
(1516), a mother stooping over her child. The 
face of the woman is excellent in character, 
expression, and taste.—Very pictorial are the 
figures of Count 8. Oldofredi’s Sans Souci (1518) 
and ‘‘ As You Like It” (1553). Of these the 
former is the better, a statuette resembling Gil 
Blas standing with both hands in his breeches 
pockets.—Mr. Armstead’s In Memoriam Bessie 
W. K. (1524) is a solidly studied and finely 
executed bust portrait; and this artist’s Right 
Rev. G. A. Selwyn (1534) deserves the same 
praise. The Courage of David (1549) is a decora- 
tive panel remarkable for a well - considered 
design and skilled workmanship.—A group of 
three figures by Mr. T. S. Lee, called The 
Death of Abel (1532), shows the first parents 
gazing with bewildered terror and pain at the 
body of Abel. The expressions of all the faces 
are moving, and the actions, although a little 
forced and stagey, are by no means without 
pathos. More searching execution would have 
enhanced the value of this capital design.—The 
characteristic finish and soundness, the serious 
and dignified ideas of Mr. Woolner are 
obvious in the busts of Dr. Percival (1535) and 
the Hon. Henry Dudley Ryder (1579), to which 
we have referred before.—The expression of Mr. 
J. M. Griffith’s bust of C. R. M. Talbot, Esq., 
(1536) is lifelike and the workmanship good.— 
We cannot admire the technique of Mr. H. 
Thornycroft’s bust of Sir A. Cotton (1537), 
because the texture of the flesh is represented 
with chic, which may captivate uneducated eyes, 
but is altogether unsculpturesque, very clever, 
but very false. So unfortunate is this achieve- 
ment that it throws doubts on the solid value 
of the work in the energetic and expressive 
Putting the Stone (1612), a statuette to which a 
clean and neat, but somewhat “‘ liney ” mode of 
modelling imparts attractions which close exami- 
nation does not prove to be real. Why isthe title 
of a pretty figure of the late Italian Renais- 
sance translated into Scotch? No Scotchman 
ever ‘‘put the stone” when in a state of utter 
nakedness. The actions of the left hand and 
foot are questionable, and it is impossible to 
believe that so slender a youth could cast so 
heavy a stone, although to show it so may 
serve the designer's purpose. Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s productions, especially Artemis (1566), 
are spirited enough to deserve attention, but he 
has yet to learn that the end of chic in sculp- 
ture is foolishness. 

Very refined and delicately expressive is Mr. 
J. H. Thomas’s quasi-antique Hypatia (1542), a 
bust.—The design of Miss 8. R. Canton’s Eve 
(1554), a nude model of rather lean forms, is 
spirited and the execution skilful. We see little 
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of Eve in it.—Daphnis (1556) rather disappoints , 


us. The figure is leaning against a tree, in a 
graceful and animated pose; the modelling"is 
satisfactory, although not first-rate; the selected 
type is good. It is the work of Mr. G. A. 
Lawson, who contributed ‘Callicles’ to last 
year’s exhibition and the graceful ‘Ramblers.’ 
—Iphigenia (1564), by Mr. H. Montford, is 
French. The execution is elegant, the attitude 
animated.—Signor L. Torelli’s Young Masaniello 
(1567) is a slight and graceful sketch of a pretty 
boy.—Mr. T. Brock’s equestrian group, called 
A Moment of Peril (1575), showing an Indian 
hunter attacked by a monstrous python, is ener- 
getic and the execution spirited in a common- 
place sort of way; but the motive of the 
design is as old as the hills.—Mr. F. M. Hand- 
ley has produced with care, and considerable 
feeling for the dramatic character of the subject, 
a graceful and well-executed figure of a seated boy 
in Giotto, the Shepherd-Boy (1577). His Rough 
Day on the Roman Campagna (1615), a contadino 
on an ass, and muffled in a cloak, is very good 
indeed for a sketch.—Count Gleichen’s Mrs 
Bancroft (1583), a quaint head, is a good but 
not very solid specimen of picturesque sculpture. 

Mr. Boehm’s Equestrian Statue of Lord Napier 
of Magdala (1585) is distinguished by its size 
rather than by the greatness of its design. 
Huge as it is, we miss an animating motive in 
the figures, whose actions are conceived with 
little energy. As Mr. Boehm rarely fails in 
energy of design, we conclude that his powers 
are not equal to the scale of colossal statuary, 
or that the subject of this work did not inspire 
him. At any rate, he has not been success- 
ful. Lord John Russell (1590) is a tolerably 
good portrait of the statesman, and destined for 
the Houses of Parliament; but the action is 
tame, the execution mediocre, if not weak. His 
Prof. John Ruskin (1635) is a tolerable portrait. 
—Savonarola (1595) in the act of speaking 
in public, by Signor Fantacchotti, shows the 
reformer in his monk’s dress, and gives a 
spirited idea of the subject. His Moliére 
(1652), although very different in motive, is 
quite as good.—One of the best examples of 
its kind is Mr. E. O. Ford’s Portrait of a 
Lady (1597), a vivacious piece of design, capi- 
tally and freely modelled in the Renaissance 
mode in terra-cotta.—An excellent example of 
a similar class is Mr. T. E. Harrison’s Portrait 
(1604), a deftly modelled bust with a vivacious 
expression.—Mr. J. Taylor’s Lady Monteagle 
(1608) wants breadth of treatment, and was 
executed with excess of care—a fault on the 
right side. His Girlhood (1619) is a bust, 
modelled with delicacy and refined naturalistic 
treatment.—Mr. Beere’s statue of a gladiator in 
Victory (1616) is a satisfactory example of style, 
nicely and carefully modelled, an excellent 
design.—A good piece of work in its way, with 
arealistic pictorial design, is The Orphans (1626), 
by Signor Pereda, a dutiful girl holding her little 
brother in her lap, while he cries for the food 
she is cooling in aspoon. Whether such subjects 
as this are worth executing in marble at life size 
is a question not difficult to answer, as the 
beauty, energy, and pathos which can be con- 
nected with the theme might be expressed in a 
sketch of moderate size in oil colour, such as 
any deft painter could produce in a dozen days. 
There surely ought to be some proportion 
between the value of a subject, whether in 
ethics or in art per se, and the time required to 
develope it by technical means. If a sculptor 
must deal with such a theme, surely terra-cotta 
would suffice, and labour and marble would be 
saved fora beautiful, grand, or religious subject. 
—A first-rate piece of quasi-Florentine modelling 
is Signor Amendola’s bust of Herr Henschel 
(1638), which is full of character and life, an ex- 
cellent likeness.—Finally, every visitor will ap- 
preciate and enjoy the very lively and faithful 
statuettes by Miss A. M. Chaplin; see Feline 
Wrestlers (1624), two cats tumbling together in 
vigorous play, and the same able lady’s Study of 





an Elephant (1617), an excellently modelled mon- 
ster, designed with spirit and wrought with care. 





THE SALON, PARIS. 
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Saiil consultant la Pythonisse (No. 3902), by 
M. Géréme’s able pupil M. Wencker, represents 
the subject with much dramatic force and in a 
broad, vigorous style, which may develope 
grandly. The stately figure of Samuel in white 
is marred by an ugly headdress resembling a 
rimless white hat. The action of the beautiful 
witch is fine and original. This picture occupies 
a prominent place in one of the halls which 
contain selected works of nondescript character 
and mostly of exceptional merit, such as M. 
Legros’s Songe de Jacob (2243), which was at the 
Grosvenor Exhibition last year; Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s pictures of the Seasons (41) ; and Herr 
Matejko’s tremendous Bataille de Griinwald 
(2530), a vast canvas containing a wilderness 
of energetic figures, full of passion, incident, 
and expression, and representing that terrific 
combat between the Teutonic Knights and the 
Poles, in which the blood-and-iron policy prac- 
tised by that ruthless order was stamped out 
effectually for centuries. In effect, the Knights, 
who civilized the races they trampled on as 
Cesar ‘‘ pacified” Gaul, were crushed by Neme- 
sis. The ‘‘furious” design is in keeping with 
its historic motive, and, in the confused move- 
ments of the dense groups of riders and footmen, 
of arms, horses, banners, engines, and instru- 
ments of war, gives a truthful idea of a semi- 
barbarous combat. Selecting groups, the student 
is compelled to admire the power and the tren- 
chant skill of the painter, whose sumptuous 
bravura has not been unequal to the task he has 
essayed. The picture, as a whole, is confusion, 
but it is a masculine and genuine production, 
differing in this respect from the showy ‘ Entry 
of Charles V.,’ by M. Makart, another work of 
the same category, which we lately reviewed. 

M. E. Plassan may supply an antithesis to 
the last-named pictures with his Portrait de 
Madame (3056), a beautiful work of its kind. 
Le Travail Interrompu (3055) is by the same 
graceful artist.—A demonstrative and brilliant, 
not to say showy painter, like M. B. Constant, 
must not be overlooked in an account of French 
art. Les Derniers Rebelles (861) deserves 
higher praise than any recent productions of 
his. It is a large picture of hot noon before 
the far-extending red walls of the city of 
Morocco. A lofty open gateway gives a glimpse 
within the town. At the foot of the walls 
a line of white-robed troops, bearing 
barbaric arms and ensigns, extends as far 
as the eye can reach, assembled to wit- 
ness the chastisement of those who, bound, 
wounded, and dead, have been laid on the 
arid sand at the feet of the Sultan. The latter 
is mounted on a grey horse, and is wrapped 
in white from head to foot, shaded by a huge 
state parasol, and followed by his esquires and 
armour - bearers. Camels, laden with gory 
heads and corpses, approach the king, whose 
impassive and yet martial air is one of the good 
points in a sumptuous and powerful representa- 
tion of sunlight, strong shadows, gleaming arms, 
and other accompaniments of picturesque 
ferocity, in depicting which M. B. Constant 
is content to be distinguished.—M. Le Blant’s 
Le Bataillon Carré (2181) depicts an incident 
in the war of La Vendée, the attack on a 
square of troops by rudely armed peasants, 
such as those whom we have been lately taught 
to call ‘‘ fanatics.” The conception is very 
energetic and the incidents are numerous. In 
its simplicity and massed grouping this picture 
offers a lesson to our battle painters, whose chic 
is much less wisely inspired. It owes too much 
to the painter’s ‘ Henri de la Rochejacquelein,’ 
a charge of Breton peasants, which was here 
last year, and a much better work than this.— 
Pendant to ‘Le Bataillon Carré’ hangs an allied 
picture (820) by M. Coessin de la Fosse, repre- 








senting Messe des Morts dans le Morbihan, as 
a in a quarry by a priest, who prays 
efore his kneeling flock of long-haired men, 
and those devout women who nurse the babes 
and wounded while they worship. One of the 
best figures is an unshorn lad, an extemporized 
acolyte, with the bell; next is a boy with a 
censer. There is plenty of variety of expressions 
in the kneeling figures; many good points of 
design show the artist’s careful thinking out of 
his subject and the care he has given to his 
story ; for instance, the man who has quietly 
left the congregation to join the watcher on 
the edge of the land, the serious air of the 
bell-bearer, the cultured energy of the priest. 
—Another illustration of French military his- 
tory we owe to the powers of M. Moreau de 
Tours, who is not to be compared with the 
sensational M. Gustave Moreau. The former, 
on a needlessly large canvas, displays life- 
sized figures grouped about the corpse of La 
Tour d’ Auvergne, premier Grenadier de France, 
mort au Champ d’Honneur (2719). The well- 
known story is told effectively, but not so 
spontaneously as might be wished. The 
execution is admirably solid and large in style, 
but the design is more meritorious than pathetic. 
The ‘premier grenadier” lies in the arms of 
a comrade ; the fatal lance is at his feet ; the 
sorrowing soldiers look on.—A good picture of 
a row in a public garden, La Csarda Hongroise 
(1630), by M. P. Giraud, contains figures of 
soldiers, and illustrates the turbulent insolence 
often ascribed to Austrian soldiery. A pic- 
turesquely clad girl has been insulted, or says 
she has been insulted, by an Austrian officer. 
Hungarian champions in semi-Oriental dresses 
interfere; an Hungarian draws a knife, the 
Austrian clutches his sword; friends of each 
rush to the rescue. Here is occasion enough for 
a spirited design. The sunlight in foliage is 
well rendered, and the chiaroscuro and colour 
are well arranged. 

Another scene in a public garden, No. 1995, 
is by the admirable Dutch artist M. Kaemmerer, 
who, by the way, has not lately maintained his 
fame. It is called Une Ascension en U’ An VIII. 
A balloon is going up from the midst of a stirring 
and dense crowd of men, women, incroyables, 
male and female, and old and young citizens of 
many grades. The dandies appear in their 
amazing costume of striped, self-coloured, and 
spotted silks, and quaint bedizenments of 
numerous kinds. Some have jumped on their 
chairs, and all shout, clap, or wave handkerchiefs 
with the most demonstrative looks and actions. 
The brilliant painting would be purer if the 
colours had been less opaque ; the illumination 
of the picture might have been improved by the 
same means, while it would have gained in rich- 
ness without sacrifice of splendour. Deeper 
local tints would have imparted the force of con- 
trasts to the light, where nature allowed no 
deep shadows to appear.—M. L. Jimenez, one 
of the ablest painters of the school of Seville, 
has in the now hackneyed subject of L’ Anti- 
chambre d’un Ministre (1958) worked cleverly 
and brilliantly in the manner of Fortuny, but 
with less pure sparkle and homogeneity of 
handling, much less sumptuousness of colour 
and lustre of effect. There is, however, a great 
deal of these qualities and a high order of work- 
manship in this capital picture. The figures 
and expressions are varied. The still life, i.¢., 
decorations of the splendid chamber and its 
gorgeous furniture, are admirably reproduced. 
The foreshortening of the strip of Turkey carpet 
is something to be envied.—M. José Jimenez- 
Aranda, pupil of the last-named artist, does 
credit to his master in the capital Les Biblio- 
philes (1960), grouped about a stall. Among them 
are two portly, studious Benedictines, who ex- 
amine a huge parchment-bound volume of old 
printing ; they discuss its merits with the book- 
seller, who on this point evidently lives apart 
from his trade. There is another first-rate figure 
of an old fellow in a rose-pink coat, who stands 
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with his back towards us; also excellent is 
his neighbour in olive grey, who stoops with him 
over a literary treasure. The dresses, faces, 
hands, accessories of all sorts—such as the books 
and fittings of the stall, and the building of 
which it is a part—have been wrought with 
exquisite precision and delicate solidity, re- 
sembling, but independent of, the manner of 
M. Meissonier.—No. 2323 is an example of 
genre of another kind, marked by deep pathos 
and the simplicity of its subject ; it is the work 
of M. Léon Lhermitte, and called L’ Aieule : 
an old woman seated in a church, meditating on 
death with a serious and earnest look, so as to 
supply a very fine and profoundly sympathetic 
study. The expression is aided by the pressed 
lips, the half-dropping eyelids, the listening 
look of the whole countenance, which is seamed, 
sallow, and worn, and emphasized by the action 
of the hands. One hand clutches the other, 
so that it seems to take hold of something, while 
the fingers of the clutched hand press firmly on 
a passage of the printed page. A young girl, 
with an ingenuous, homely face, kneels at the 
woman’s side. The sentiment and treatment 
of the picture are Rembrandtish. 

A priest and soldiers in conference appear 
in M. Delort’s Une Semonce (1087), which 
evinces exceptional spirit and tact; the energy 
of the priest, his threatening action, the half- 
concealed dismay of one soldier, the rash 
pride of the other, are admirable studies of 
character. The execution of the furniture, 
escritoire, decorations, and costume is deli- 
ciously crisp and firm ; the objects are almost per- 
fectly drawn, and are modelled with so delicate 
a touch as to satisfy the most fastidious of 
critics. 





SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, 
Ravensdale Park, Newry, June 1, 1880. 

In the Athenewm of May 22nd, which I saw 
only yesterday, you were so good as to express 
a wish to know how the portrait of Sir John 
Fortescue of Salden was identified. I therefore 
trouble you with the following short account. 
The existence of a painting of that person, which 
hung in the gallery at Salden House, is men- 
tioned by Browne Willis, the antiquary, early 
in the last century, and the Rev. W. Cole, his 
annotator, saw it in the year 1778 at Mrs. Whor- 
wood’s, of Weston Underwood. The picture 
was afterwards lost sight of, but a long and care- 
ful inquiry was finally rewarded by the discovery 
of its whereabouts. It was ascertained to have 
passed by inheritance from the Whorwoods, who 
were connected by marriage with the Salden 
Fortescues, to the Greenwoods of Brize-Norton, 
and in the same way from the latter to Mr. A. 
Patterson, of Leamington, and was found in the 
possession of the widow of that gentleman in the 
autumn of 1878. There is a long inscription on 
the front of the canvas, setting forth the name 
and descent of the person represented, together 
with the official places held by him, and this 
inscription is, word for word, the same as that 
recorded by Browne Willis. 

I may add that the portrait has been examined 
by some very experienced judges, who have no 
doubt of its genuine character. It now lies at 
Messrs. Graves’s, where it can still be seen by 
any one who may care to ask for it. 

CLERMONT. 





THE TOMB OF ST. LUKE. 
Paris, May, 1880. 

I am sorry to trouble you with another letter 
on this subject, but I have only just read the 
letter in your number of May 8th from the 
Secretary of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
wherein he suggests that I might have adopted 
a ‘wiser course” than writing as I did from 
Ischia on April 22nd, or before I had had “‘ an 
opportunity of seeing the plans, drawings, and 
details exhibited at the meeting ” of the Society 
on April 6th. 

Now my opinion in respect to the origin of 


,of Chivalry, 2101. 





the building in question has been founded upon 
a careful study of the building itself, and I 
made of this, as I did of all buildings which I 
discovered at Ephesus, careful drawings and 
memoranda. From these I can safely affirm that 
no portion of St. Luke’s Tomb, as I persist in 
calling it, is of an earlier date than I have 
accorded it ; and not a single person who has 
hitherto offered an opinion contrary to my 
own has satisfactorily accounted for the crosses, 
the bull with the cross over its back, and the 
figure of the saint upon the door-jamb. 

A wanderer as I am at present, I cannot con- 
sult any printed notice of the meeting on 
February 5th, 1878, to ascertain what I said on 
that occasion, but I presume that, if I did say 
anything, it was in accordance with all that I 
have said on other occasions. I have no ‘‘ new 
information” to offer. If that is the condition 
on which the Society will listen to me, I shall 
have no excuse for a trial of their patience. Let 
me hope that I have not exhausted your own 
by these repeated references to St. Luke’s 
Tomb. J. T. Woop. 





SALES. 

Messrs. CHrist1E, Manson & Woops sold, 
on the 29th ult., a number of modern English 
pictures. From the collection of Mr. W. Ban- 
bury: W. Luker, A Forest Scene, with Deer, 
1051. P. H. Calderon, ‘‘ Toujours Fidéle,” 
1891. T. Creswick, The Approach to an Eng- 
lish Village, with Figures by W. P. Frith, 2101.; 
A River Scene, with Figures and Cattle, 514l. 
H. W. B. Davis, ‘‘ Dry Sand,” 168/.; View in 
Prospect Hill Park, with Devon Cattle, 1831. 
A. Elmore, ‘‘ Across the Fields,” 1311. T. 
Faed, A Scotch Girl, with Sickle, 241/.; The 
Highland Mother, 162/.; ‘‘Worn Out,” 1,4381. 
W. P. Frith, Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
Widow, 514/. P. Graham, A Scotch Landscape, 
4831. J.C. Horsley, The Poet’s Theme, 2101.; 
Lady Jane Grey and Roger Ascham, 3151. 
J. C. Hook, ‘‘Gold of the Sea,” 1,785/.; The 
Fishing Haven, 1,207/. J. Linnell, sen., The 
Timber Waggon, 892/. J. Pettie, A Council 
of War, 157/.; Treason, 483/. J. Phillip, 
La Bolera, 2201. R. Redgrave, The Fading 
Year, 110). E. M. Ward, Judge Jeffreys 
bullying Richard Baxter in Westminster Hall, 
1261. From the collection of the late Mr. J. 
Wardell: T. Creswick, A Lake Scene, with a 
Lady Sketching, 2101. D. Maclise, The Spirit 
KE. J. Poynter, Feeding the 
Sacred Ibis in the Halls of Karnac, 1781. From 
the collection of the late Mr. G. Moore: R. 
Ansdell, The Rescued Lamb, 3931. T. S. 
Cooper, A Landscape, with Cows—A Landscape, 
with Sheep (companion), 1101. T. Creswick, 
The Forest Farm, with Figures by W. P. Frith, 
451/. J. C. Hook, Milk for the Ship, 8611. 
P. Nasmyth, Loch Katrine, 115/. E. J. Nie- 
mann, A Landscape, with Ruined Castle, Peasant, 
and Animals, 141/. J. Phillip, The Artist of 
Seville, 2101. H. B. Willis, A Cloudy Day in 
Autumn, Cattle on the Bank of the Hamble, 2311. 
A different property: T. 8. Cooper, Interior of 
a Shed, with Sheep and Cattle, 115/. F. R. 
Lee, The Woodland Ferry, 1201. F. Goodall, 
The Head of the House at Prayer, 798). W. 
Miiller, The Slave Market, Cairo, 2,058/. From 
the collection of the late Mr. R. Shaw: T. 
Creswick, A Beck in Eskdale, near Whitby, 
210]. KR. Ansdell, ‘‘More Free than Welcome,” 
162]. E. Verboeckhoven, A Landscape, with 
Cattle and Sheep, 157]. T. S. Cooper, A 
Summer’s Afternoon, 1051. F.R. Lee and T.S. 
Cooper, The Avenue, 157]. B. W. Leader, 
Moel Siabod, from the Lledr, 1261. 

On the same day they sold some interesting 
portraits from the collection of Mr. J. Boustead : 
T. Gainsborough, William Anne Hollis, fourth 
Earl of Essex, presenting a Silver Cup to Thomas 
Clutterbuck of Watford, 357/.; Portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dehany and their Daughter, for- 
merly the owners of Hayes Place, Kent, 2361. 
G. Romney, Lady Craven (Elizabeth Berkeley, 





daughter of Augustus, fourth Earl of Berkeley), 

367l.; H.S.H. Elizabeth, Margravine of Ans. 

pach, first wife of William, Lord Craven, 3671. ; 

The Hon. Berkeley and Keppel Craven, sons 

of Lord Craven, 126/. Some notes on these 
rtraits will be found in the Athenewm for 
ay 22nd. 

The choice cabinet of coins belonging to Mr, 
Lake Price was sold by auction by Messrs, 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on the 27th and 
28th ult. Most of the coins were in a fine state 
of preservation, and the prices realized high. 
We quote some of the more important. Early 
inscribed British : Cunobeline, obv. two horses 
galloping to left, 5/. 5s. Anglo-Saxon : Offa, 
king of Mercia, 6l. 15s. Coenwlf, obv. his bare 
head; vev. without the usual wedge - shaped 
ornament, 6]. 2s. 6d. Berhtulf, usual type, 
6l. 17s. 6d. Uncertain coin of the time of 
Archbishop Vulfred, 61. 17s. 6d. Coins after 
the Conquest :—Silver: Stephen, rev. cross 
voided, with a martlet in each angle, 7/. 17s. 6d. 
Gold : Edward III., obv. king in armour, stand- 
ing ; rev. usual type, with B in the centre of the 
cross, 6l. 2s. 6d. Richard IL, noble, with the 
flag, 91. Henry VIL, sovereign, obv. the king 
seated under a canopy, holding a sceptre, &c.; 
rev. the royal arms in the centre of a rose, 201. 
Henry VIII., sovereign, eighteenth year, obv. 
the king seated in a chair; rev. royal arms in 
the centre of a rose, 17/1. Edward VI., sove- 
reign, sixth year, obv. three-quarter-length 
figure of the king; rev. the royal arms, 91. 95. 
Mary, sovereign, obv. the queen seated ; rev, 
the royal arms, 8/. 8s. Elizabeth, sovereign, 
obv. the queen enthroned, holding the orb and 
sceptre ; rev. usual type, 8/. 10s. Pound sove- 
reign, with the mint mark, a tun, 10/. 2s. 6d. 
Gold milled crown of the usual type, with the 
mint mark, a lis, 11l. Silver: James I., the 
usual type, crown, 6l. 2s. 6d. Shilling, obv. 
bust crowned ; rev. the royal arms, 4/. 6s. Gold: 
Thirty-shilling piece, seventeenth year, with the 
mint mark, a spur rowel, 12/. 10s. Fifteen- 
shilling piece, obv. a crowned lion sejant; rev. 
a rose, 191. 19s. Charles I., Scotch sovereign, 
executed by Briot, 8/. 8s. Oliver Cromwell, 
half broad, obv. laureated head ; rev. the arms, 
17l. Silver: Charles II., pattern for a broad, 
by Simon, 8l. 8s. Gold: Half - sovereign, 
obv. his laureated bust; rev. a crowned 
shield of arms, 9. Pattern sovereign, by 
Simon, 11/1. 11s. William and Mary, five- 
guinea piece, 9/. Anne, five-guinea piece, 13l. 
Silver : George III., pattern crown, executed by 
Pistrucci, rev. St. George and the Dragon, 
lil. 11s. Gold: George III, pattern five- 
guinea piece, by Tanner, 1770, 251. 10s. 
Pattern two-guinea piece, 1768, 10/. 10s. Pat- 
tern five-pound piece, by Pistrucci, rev. St. 
George and the Dragon, 30/. 10s. Victoria, 
proof of the ‘‘ Gothic” crown struck in gold, 
1847, 261. Greek coins :—Silver: Thurium, obv. 
head of Minerva; rev. bull butting, 21/. Naxus, 
obv. head of Bacchus; rev. old Silenus seated, 
holding a cantharus, 12/. Selinus, rev. Apollo 
and Diana in a biga, 111. 5s. Syracuse, the 
celebrated medallion, obv. head of Arethusa 
with the net ; rev. a quadriga and Victory, 60I. 
Amphipolis, obv. head of Apollo, 34/. Chaleis, 
vbv. head of Apollo; rev. a heptachord lyre, 
161. Antigonus, obv. head of Neptune ; rev. 
Apollo sitting on the prow of a galley, 141. 
Mithridates VI., obv. diademed head; rev. 
Pegasus, 201. Magnesia ad Meandrum, obv. 
bust of Diana; rev. Apollo leaning on a tripod, 
321. Antiochus VI., tetradrachm, obv. radiated 
head; rev. Dioscuri charging, 27]. Gold: 
Tarentum in Calabria, obv. diademed and 
veiled head of Venus; rev. Dioscuri, 60l. 
Alexander Magnus, tetradrachm, obv. head of 
Minerva; rev. Victory, 10/. 10s. Total of the 
two days’ sale, 1,930/. 9s. 
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Fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue forthcoming Congress of the British 
Archeological Association at Devizes will take 
place during the week commencing August 16th, 
under the presidency of Earl Nelson, who will 
succeed Lord Waveney as President for the 
session of 1880-81. 

Tue Medailles d’Honneur of the present Salon 
have been awarded : for painting, to M. A. N. 
Morot for ‘Le Bon Samaritain’; for sculpture, to 
M. G. J. Thomas for his statue of Mgr. Landriot. 
The Prix du Salon goes to M. A. Suchetet, 
sculptor, who exhibits ‘Biblis changée en 
Source.’ M. Morot, who was a pupil of M. 
Cabanel, obtained the Prix de Rome in 1873, 
a third-class medal in 1876, a second-class in 
1877, and a first-class in 1879. M. Thomas, a 
pupil of Ramey and A. Dumont, gained the Prix 
de Rome in 1848, a third-class medal in 1857, 
first-class medals in 1861 and at the Exhibition 
of 1867, and a rappel in 1878. 

Tue agent-generalk of the Sydney Interna- 
tional Exhibition has received a telegram stating 
that the works of art sent out by the Sydney 
authorities will be exhibited at Melbourne by 
the Exhibition Commission. The pictures, &c., 
displayed at Sydney and not sold there will be 
returned to the owners, or accounted for by the 
Melbourne Commissioners, after the close of their 
Exhibition. 

Ir is probable that during the present summer 
the magnificent Roman pavements which were 
discovered in the early part of this century at 
Woodchester, near Stroud, in Gloucestershire, 
will, after having been carefully closed up for 
many years, be again uncovered. 

A MEETING of ‘‘ representatives of the various 
art, antiquarian, and other learned societies of 
London,” convened by the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, was held on the 
31st of May, in the Great Room of the Society of 
Arts, ‘‘to take into consideration the present 
state of affairs respecting the proposed restora- 
tion of the west front of St. Mark’s, Venice.” 
The attendance was not large, but much earnest- 
ness and unanimity were evinced. Messrs. 
Stevenson, Christian, Street, and Morris were 
the principal speakers. 

Mr. C. W. Kine lately sent a paper to the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society upon an agate- 
onyx cameo, remarkable alike for its unusual 
size (6 in. by 4 in.), the beauty of its engraving, 
and the subject which it represents. This last 
was considered by Mr. King to be the triumphal 
procession of Constantius II. in honour of his 
victory over Magnentius at Mursa in 351 a.p. 
The emperor is drawn by a quadriga, and in his 
right hand holds a scroll (probably of the Gospels), 
pointing to the chrisma on the labarum before 
him, as indicating the source of the triumph 
which this monument commemorates. The 
cameo is the eleventh in the scale of magnitude 
of those known as yet, and is a noble specimen 
of the work of the fourth century a.p. 


On the 27th of last month was “‘inaugurated” 
the monument to Corot. It consists of an 
antique stele, placed near the house of the painter 
at Ville d’Avray, not far from the lakelet which 
has often charmed us in his pictures. 


Tue Danish landscape painter, Prof. C. G. 
Rump, died on the 25th of May, in his sixty- 
fifth year. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ An interesting 
and very valuable bequest has been made to the 
National Museum of Greece at Athens by M. 
Toannes Demetriou, of Alexandria. It consists of 
a large collection of coins and antiquarian relics, 
mainly Egyptian, brought together during many 
years, which have been referred to in the highest 
terms by the European archeologists who have 


‘had the opportunity of seeing them. The col- 


lection includes forty-two large cases of general 
antiquities and three of coins, many of the latter 
being unique. Amongst the former are statues 





of Osiris, Isis, Ammon, and the bull Apis, with 
smaller statues of sundry descriptions, a sphynx 
of rose-coloured granite, columns, sarcophagi, 
and other objects illustrating Egyptian art and 
mythology in various stages. The donor has 
received a special letter of thanks from King 
George, but he has declined to receive a public 
recognition in any form of a gift which very con- 
siderably enhances the value of the collection in 
the Athens Museum—already a worthy treasure- 
house of Hellenic archeology.” 








MUSIC 


—_—+— 


MUSICAL UNION.—TUESDAY, June 8th, St. James's Hall, Quarter- 
Three.—QUINTET in C, Beethoven; SCHERZO for Two Pianos, 
p. 32, Scharwenka ; REVERIE, Violin Solo, Vieuxtemps; QUINTET, 
E Fiat, Piano, &c., Schumann. Executants, Auer, from St. Petersburg, 
Wiener, Holliinder, Hann, and Lasserre. Pianists, Madame Montigny- 
Rémaury and Xaver Scharwenka.—Tickets, 7s. 6d each, to be had of 
Lucas & Co. and Ollivier, Bond Street, and Austin, at the Hall. 
Visitors can pay at the Regent Street entrance —Prof. ELLA, Director. 








THE WEEK. 


HER MAJEstTy’s THEATRE. 

Covent GARDEN.—Royal Italian Opera. 

Sr. James's HaLL.—Richter Concerts. 

Str. JAmEs’s HALL.—Mr. Charles Halle’s Recitals. 
Sr. James’s HALL.—Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts. 


Arter considerable delay, caused by the 
necessity for extra rehearsals, the promised 
revival of ‘Lohengrin’ took place at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre last Saturday evening. 
Great interest attached to the event from 
the fact that Herr Richter was announced 
to conduct the performance. It is no secret 
that he had expressed himself in very strong 
terms as to the mangled and mutilated ver- 
sion of the work as previously given at Her 
Majesty’s ; and it is, to say the least, curious 
that at the rehearsals under his direction 
the parts which had been in use at the 
theatre for the last five years were found to 
be absolutely swarming with mistakes 
which had never been corrected. It is not 
wonderful that under such circumstances 
Wagner’s music should have been abused as 
discordant. Of the performance on Satur- 
day it may be said at once that, so far as 
Herr Richter’s share of the work was con- 
cerned, the highest anticipations were fully 
realized. No such rendering of the charm- 
ing orchestral effects with which the score 
abounds has been heard before in London. 
Whether for precision or delicacy, the excel- 
lent band of Her Majesty’s left absolutely 
nothing to desire. Though it is impossible 
to give the same high praise to the chorus, 
usually the weak point in Italian opera, it 
is only fair to say that they, too, seemed to 
feel the inspiration of the conductor’s en- 
thusiasm, and that their singing was far 
above the average. As regards the prin- 
cipals the cast was of unequal merit. 
Madame Christine Nilsson surpassed herself 
in the part of Elsa. Her singing of the 
music has always been most excellent ; but 
her impersonation of the character has in 
former years been less satisfactory, because 
too self-conscious. In this respect, a most 
important one, a very marked improvement 
was noticeable on Saturday; more than on 
any previous occasion the singer seemed to 
lose herself in her part. M. Candidus sang 
the music of Lohengrin well, but failed 
altogether in his acting to realize either the 
chivalric or the supernatural element of the 
character. It would be hard to find better 
representatives of the parts of Ortrud and 
Telramund than Mdlle. Tremelli and Signor 
Galassi; Herr Behrens was fairly satisfac- 
tory as King Henry, and Signor Monti, 
probably from nervousness, quite the reverse 





as the Herald. Herr Richter’s reading of 
the music differed at times materially from 
that hitherto heard at this house, and many 
parts which have before been cut remorse- 
lessly, such as the first finale, and the great 
scene between Ortrud and Telramund which 
opens the second act, were restored, to the 
great improvement of the effect, both musi- 
cally and dramatically. It is quite certain 
that no such satisfactory rendering of Wag- 
ner’s great work has before been heard on 
the Italian stage in this country. The per- 
formance of ‘ Il Trovatore,’ on Monday, was 
noteworthy only on account of the début of 
Signor Benfratelli, who appeared as Man- 
rico. In the quality of his voice Signor 
Benfratelli has an advantage, for it is that 
of a true tenor, and his style of singing is 
fairly artistic. He should be warned, how- 
ever, against such a silly display of egotism 
as that of issuing from the prison after the 
‘ Miserere ” scene, in order to acknowledge 
the very moderate applause of the audience. 
This dramatic impropriety may be tolerated 
in America, where Signor Benfratelli has 
sung, but it is not in accordance with our 
views of the fitness of things. On Tuesday 
a fairly efficient performance of ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni’ was given. The Elvira of Madame 
Nilsson, the Zerlina of Miss Minnie Hauk, 
and the Don Juan of Signor Del Puente are 
satisfactory representations, and so is gene- 
rally the Donna Anna of Madame Marie 
Roze; but on this occasion, we presume, 
she was out of voice, as she transposed ‘‘ Or 
sai chi l’onore”’ and omitted ‘ Non mi dir.” 
The Don Ottavio of Signor Lazzarini was a 
complete failure. 

The monotony of a series of stereotyped 
operas performed by familiar artists was 
broken yesterday week by the appearance 
of two new-comers in ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
neither of whom was announced in the pro- 
spectus. Singers of mediocre ability, when 
forced unwisely into positions which should 
be occupied solely by those possessed of the 
highest qualifications, are apt to be judged 
with greater harshness than would other- 
wise be their due. Madame Verni, who 
we understand is of Russian origin, has 
a very tolerable voice, which she has not 
under perfect control. Her appearance is 
prepossessing, and her acting intelligent, 
though conventional. In a less trying 
part than that of Valentine, Madame Verni 
might be fairly acceptable ; that she was so 
on the occasion of her début we cannot 
affirm. Still less can we regard M. Devil- 
liers as a satisfactory representative of 
Raoul on the stage of Covent Garden. The 
title of Signor which he adopts serves but 
ill to conceal his nationality. This betrays 
itself scarcely less in the quality of his voice 
than in the method of its production, which 
is unmistakably French. M. Devilliers can 
attack high notes in the chest register, but 
the pure tenor timbre is wholly —e 
and his phrasing is painfully unfinished. 
The Urbain of Mdlle. Scalchi, the Nevers 
of Signor Cotogni, and the St. Bris of Signor 
de Reszke are acceptable; but we must 
again urge the advisability of not present- 
ing Meyerbeer’s grand operas until the 
principal characters can be properly sus- 
tained, and the scores less shamefully 
mangled than at present. 

Two unfamiliar and three familiar works 
formed the programme of the fourth 
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Richter concert, given at St. James’s Hall 
on Thursday week. The former were the 
‘Faust’ Overture, by Richard Wagner, and 
the third ‘Slavische Rhapsodie,’ by Anton 
Dvorik. Though the overture had been 
twice performed at the Crystal Palace con- 
certs, it is but very little known by the 
musical public. As aconductor of Wagner’s 
music, Herr Richter is indisputably without 
a rival. Probably no living musician pos- 
sesses so thorough an insight into, and so 
deep a sympathy with, the composer’s mean- 
ing; and the performance of the ‘ Faust’ 
Overture at this concert was a revelation. 
The alternations between passion and pathos 
with which the music abounds were brought 
out with the utmost distinctness, and the 
effect of the work upon the audience was 
a triumph alike for Richter and Wagner. 
Dvorak’s ‘ Rhapsodie,’ which had not been 
previously heard in London, is a very re- 
markable composition by one who is rapidly 
taking his place among the prominent musi- 
cians of the day. The present work, which 
is in the form of a fantasia, is distinguished 
by the rare charm of its melodies, the skill 
with which they are treated, and the 
piquancy of the instrumentation. Whether 
the themes are national Slavonic airs, or 
whether they are original and in imita- 
tion of the national style, we are unable to 
say; but if the former be the case it in no 
degree detracts from the interest of the 
music. The beauty of this third ‘ Rhap- 
sodie’ excites a strong wish to hear also 
the first and second of the series, which we 
would commend to the notice of Mr. Manns. 
The symphonies at this concert were Beet- 
hoven’s No. 4 (in B flat) and Schubert’s 
No. 9 (in c). The latter was, we think 
somewhat injudiciously, placed at the end 
of a long programme. As the work occu- 
pies fifty minutes in performance, it makes 
rather heavy demands both on performers 
and audience after nearly two hours of 
music, and we must honestly say that we 
have heard the work to more advantage at 
the Crystal Palace. On the other hand, we 
have never listened to a more perfect ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s symphony. There 
was no vocal music at this concert, but the 
programme was completed by Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G, played in his best style by 
Mr. Charles Halle. There is no work which 
suits the style of this great pianist more 
exactly, and he has certainly never played 
it more finely than on this occasion. The 
fifth concert, which took place on Monday, 
may be dismissed with but few lines. There 
was again a novelty, but this time it was one 
of little interest, namely, a Concerto in a 
minor for violoncello, by Volkmann, Op. 33. 
The composer is an earnest worker in his 
art and has produced numerous works in 
various styles, but, being denied the gift of 
individuality, his music is unsympathetic and 
is not likely to endure. For many years a 
resident at Pesth, he has imbibed freely of 
the spring of Hungarian inspiration, and 
some of his mannerisms are traceable to this 
circumstance. His violoncello concerto also 
shows the influence of Schumann, but, 
despite some clever treatment of the sub- 
jects, it is a dull and laboured composition, 
and not even the extremely fine playing of 
Herr Sigmund Biirger could invest it with 
interest. The symphonies at this concert 
were Haydn’s in pv, No. 2, and Beethoven’s 





in cminor. In the earlier work the most 
notable points were the extreme tenderness 
displayed in the andante and the commend- 
ably slow ¢empo adopted in the minuet. 
Beethoven’s masterpiece has probably had 
few finer renderings. The wind parts in the 
andante con moto might have been more 
delicately played, but against any slight im- 
perfections here must be set the magnificent 
force and energy displayed in the first and 
last movements. For the first time in these 
symphonies Herr Richter allowed the full 
power of the orchestra to be heard, and the 
effect of the entire mass of instrumentalists, 
playing with faultless precision, yet with the 
utmost vigour, was almost overwhelming. 
The vocalists were M. Candidus, who gave 
a somewhat feeble rendering of Walther’s 
‘“Preislied” from ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ and 
Miss Lillian. Bailey. 

The Quintet in c for pianoforte and 
strings by Rheinberger, introduced at Mr. 
Charles Halle’s recital yesterday week, will 
neither advance nor injure the reputation 
of the composer to any material extent. 
Being numbered Op. 114, it is probably a 
recent work, but it is less interesting than 
the fine Pianoforte Quartet in £ flat which, 
five years ago, drew the attention of musi- 
cians to the claims of Rheinberger. The 
feeling then aroused in his favour has been 
scarcely sustained by the examples of his 
penmanship which have subsequently been 
presented to our notice, although it is only 
fair to say that no opportunity has been 
afforded of expressing an opinion upon any 
of his larger works, such as the ‘ Wallen- 
stein’ Symphony, the ‘ Requiem,’ the 
‘Stabat Mater,’ or the romantic opera 
‘Die sieben Raben.’ The Quintet in c is 
characterized by the highest qualities of 
musicianship rather than by direct inspira- 
tion. The themes are not remarkable for 
freshness, but they are pleasing, and their 
treatment is for the most part logical and 
effective. This is no mean advantage at a 
time when many composers of ability show 
an unaccountable indifference to structural 
symmetry and consistency. Mr. Halle played 
Bach’s Suite Anglaise in @ minor, No. 3, 
and the programme likewise included Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 96, for piano and 
violin, and Brahms’s Quintet in F minor, 
Op. 34. 

Mr. Ganz’s third concert of his present 
series, which was given at St. James’s Hall 
last Saturday afternoon, was, like its prede- 
cessors, interesting on account of the large 
proportion of novelties introduced. Passing 
over with a mere word of mention such 
well-known items as the ‘Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony, the Overture to ‘Zampa,’ and 
‘Weber’s ‘Concertstiick,’ we must confine 
our attention to the unfamiliar works. First 
on the programme came a fantasia for 
orchestra entitled ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ by 
Johan S. Svendsen, a Norwegian composer 
of considerable eminence, though but few 
of his works have as yet made their way to 
this country. We remember with pleasure 
a very clever and original octet for strings, 
produced a few years ago by Mr. Coenen at 
one of his chamber concerts ; his first Sym- 
phony in D has also been once given in 
London, though his second still awaits a 
hearing. So far as we know, Svendsen’s 
compositions are entirely instrumental, and 
chiefly either for orchestra or for stringed 





instruments. He has written little or 
nothing either for piano or voices, differing 
in this respect from most other composers, 
The ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ Fantasia is a work 
which requires more than one hearing for 
its due appreciation. It contains passages 
which strike at once by their beauty; but 
the developments seem on a first acquaint- 
ance somewhat wanting in clearness. The 
composer’s style is distinctly original, with 
an occasional resemblance to, not plagiarism 
from, Wagner. ‘The orchestration is well 
balanced and sonorous, without being re- 
markable for variety of colouring. On the 
whole, the impression produced by the music 
was favourable. A short rhapsodie for 
orchestra, ‘Sunset,’ by Joachim Raff, 
though it had been once played at the 
Crystal Palace, was probably new to most 
present. It is a dreamy and very pleasing 
little andante, with an abundance—almost a 
superabundance—of chromatic harmonies. 
Its performance was scarcely equal to that 
of the ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ being deficient 
in the delicacy imperatively required by a 
composition of this character. The other 
novelty of the concert was an Introduction 
and Kondo for piano and orchestra by a 
young French composer, M. Benjamin 
Godard, composed expressly for these con- 
certs. The style of this work is unmistak- 
ably French; the introduction is less strik- 
ing than the succeeding rondo, the theme of 
which is pleasing and piquant, with the 
least possible tinge of vulgarity. The suc- 
ceeding developments are, however, so well 
worked, the orchestration is so felicitous 
and at times so novel, and there is such irre- 
sistible verve about the whole, that its success 
was indisputable. The solo part was ad- 
mirably played by Madame Montigny- 
Rémaury, to whom the piece is dedicated ; 
the talented pianist seemed far more at 
home in this work than in the ‘ Concert- 
stiick’ of Weber, her reading of which, 
though correct and brilliant, appeared to us 
unsympathetic and wanting in breadth. 
Mr. Sims Reeves had been announced as 
the vocalist; but as he disappointed his 
audience, Madame Mary Cummings proved 
a very acceptable substitute, giving an ex- 
cellent rendering of Handel’s “Cangio 
d’ aspetto” and of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Nobil 
signor ” from ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 








Riusical Gossiy, 


Tue preliminary prospectus of the Leeds 
Festival, which takes place on the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th of October, has just been issued. 
On Wednesday, the 13th, ‘Elijah’ will be 
given in the morning, and the evening concert 
will include Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata ‘The 
Building of the Ship,’ written expressly for the 
festival, and a miscellaneous selection. On 
Thursday the 114th Psalm of Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, and Bennett's 
‘May Queen’ form the chief items for the 
morning, and Handel’s ‘Samson’ will occupy 
the evening. Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s new can- 
tata ‘The Martyr of Antioch,’ Haydn’s Imperial 
Mass, and Schubert’s ‘Song of Miriam’ will be 
given on Friday morning, and a miscellaneous 
concert on the same evening; and the festival 
will conclude on Saturday morning with a per- 
formance of Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ the first 
two parts of the ‘Creation,’ and the ‘“‘ Gloria” 
from Handel’s ‘ Utrecht Jubilate.’ The soloists 
announced are Madame Albani, Mrs. Osgood, 
Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Madame 
Trebelli, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Joseph Maas, Herr 
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Henschel, Mr. Henry Cross, and Mr. Frederic 
King; and Mr. Arthur Sullivan will be the 
conductor. 


Dr. Bripcr’s cantata, ‘ Boadicea, Queen of 
the Iceni,’ was produced by the Highbury Phil- 
harmonic Society, under the direction of the 
composer, at the Highbury Athenzeum, on Mon- 
day evening. The work, which is in twelve 
movements, and occupies rather less than an 
hour in performance, is very decidedly in ad- 
yance of anything that Dr. Bridge has previously 
written. The strongest numbers are the choruses, 
which contain much excellent writing. The 
opening chorus, ‘‘ Come, comrades, to our ban- 
quet throng,” the Choral March of Britons, and 
the dirge, ‘‘ Birds of prey are round us wheel- 
ing,” are particularly effective. On the other 
hand, the final fugue contains more learning 
than inspiration, and the solo and chorus, 
“Behind the clouds,” suffers, at least in its 
latter part, from too great monotony of rhythm. 
Of the solos, Boadicea’s first air and the tenor 
song, “‘O glorious city,” are the best. The 
orchestration of the work deserves much praise, 
being neither over-laboured on the one hand, nor 
on the other deficient in variety and colour. 
‘Boadicea’ deserves, and will doubtless obtain, 
frequent performances. The solo parts were well 
sung by Miss Annie Marriott, Mrs, Bradshawe 
M‘Kay, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Mr. Robert 
Hilton. The second part of the concert was 
miscellaneous. 

Amone the benefit concerts given during the 
present week have been those of Madame Puzzi, 
at St. George’s Hall, on Monday; Mr. G. W 
Hammond, at Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday ; Mr. 
Sydney Smith, at St. James’s Hall, on Wednes- 
day; Mr. Richard Drummond, on Thursday 
afternoon, and Madame Mary Cummings, on the 
same evening, both at Steinway Hall ; and Miss 
Melville’s concert, which is to be given this 
afternoon at Queen Anne’s Mansion, Queen 
Anne’s Gate. 

Mr. W. H. Hotmes’s second concert, given 
at 12, Devonshire Place, on Saturday afternoon, 
deserves special praise for the prominence given 
to the works of English composers. Among the 
most important pieces of the programme were 
a selection from the works of Sterndale Bennett ; 
a Romance for violin by the late Alfred Holmes ; 
a MS. Piano Quartet by Mr. R. Harvey Lohr, 
a student at the Royal Academy of Music ; a 
song by Mr. Wellington Guernsey; and three 
pieces by the concert-giver—a Sonata for piano 
and violin, a Duet for two pianos, and a Piano- 
forte Solo. 

M. Sarnt-Sains anp M. Ovine MusiIn gave 
a morning concert on Tuesday at the Steinway 
Hall. A Sonata in a, for piano and violin, by 
M. Fauré, which headed the programme, may 
be considered a highly promising work. The 
composer writes in a slightly melancholic, but 
tender and pleasing, strain, his progressions 
being for the most part unconventional, though 
by no means laboured. M. Saint-Saéns’s ex- 
ceedingly clever Variations on a Theme by 
Beethoven, played by Madame Montigny-Ré- 
maury and himself, again pleased greatly, the 
performance being interrupted more than once 
in consequence of the over-demonstrativeness of 
the audience. 

Ir is with deep regret that we announce the 
sudden death, last Wednesday week, the 26th 
ult., of the Rev. John Curwen, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. Mr. Curwen’s name is 
well known throughout the country from his 
long connexion with the Tonic Sol-fa system of 
singing, of which he may be said to have been the 
chief promoter. To the cause of popular music he 
devoted his life, and it is the simple truth that 
ne one of the present generation has done so 
much for the diffusion of musical knowledge in 
this country. His rare unselfishness and kind- 
heartedness endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact ; and though the Tonic Sol-fa 
movement will not suffer, for he lived to see it 





too firmly established, the news of his death will 
carry sorrow to many a distant corner of the 
land. 


Mr. Grorce RIsELEY will conclude his present 
series of Monday Popular Concerts at the Col- 
ston Hall, Bristol, on Monday next. From 
a published list of the works performed since the 
establishment of these concerts in October, 1877, 
we find that, during the three seasons, twenty- 
three symphonies, sixty-four overtures, twenty 
concertos, seventy-six miscellaneous orchestral 
works, twenty-five pieces of dance music, ten 
instrumental solos, and five choral works have 
been given. The catalogue is one which is alike 
an honour to Mr. Riseley and to Bristol, and we 
trust that the concerts have met with the sup- 
port which they so thoroughly merit. The 
record shows how much good may be done for 
art by individual enthusiasm, and deserves to be 
imitated elsewhere. What Mr. Riseley has done 
for Bristol could be equally well done, with the 
requisite energy, in other large provincial towns. 

WE have received from an American ‘corre- 
spondent a programme of the Triennial Festival 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, which took 
place at Boston from the 4th to the 9th of 
last month. The chief works performed 
were ‘St. Paul,’ Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment,’ 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony, Verdi's ‘Requiem,’ the first two 
parts of Haydn’s ‘Seasons,’ Saint-Saéns’s ‘ De- 
luge,’ and Handel’s ‘Jubilate’ and ‘Solomon.’ A 
very interesting historical sketch of the Society 
is affixed to the programme, from which we learn 
that it was established in 1815, and up to the 
present time it has given 626 concerts, and that 
during the sixty-five seasons of its existence it 
has brought out fifty-four important choral 
works, few of which had been previously heard 
in the United States. Mr. Carl Zerrahn is the 
conductor of the Society, and Mr. B. J. Lang 
the organist. 

Musicians may be glad to learn that Berlioz’s 
‘Faust’ will be performed several times at St. 
James's Hall in the course of the ensuing 
autumn and winter. Of the ultimate popularity 
of this striking work there can be no reasonable 
doubt. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY 
IRVING. 

Every Evening (excepting the Saturdays in June), at 7.45,‘The MER- 
CHANT of VENICE’ (terminating with the Trial Scene). SHYLOCK, 
MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. Concludieg with 
an Idyll by W.G. Wills, entitled ‘IOLANTHE.’ IOLANTHE, MISS 
ELLEN TERRY; COUNT TRISTAN. MR. IRVING. Every Saturday 
Evening, at 8.20, ‘The BELLS’ (MATTHIAS, Mr. IRVING) and 
*IOLANTHE’ (Mr. IRVING and Miss ELLEN TERRY). 

MORNING PERFORMANCES of ‘The MERCHANT of VENICE’ 
every Saturday during June, at 2 o'clock. SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; 
PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 








THE WEEK. 

Garrry.— Phédre,’ Tragédie, en Cinq Actes. Par Racine- 
‘Les Enfans d’Edouard,’ Tragédie, en Trois Actes. Par 
Casimir Delavigne. ‘Frou-Frou,’ Comédie, en Cinq Actes, 
Par Meilhac et Halévy. 

VAUDEVILLE.—‘Jacks and Jills,’ a Comedy, in Three Acts. 
By J. Albery. 

Tar the forte of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
lies less in tragedy than in what, to coin a 
phrase, may be called emotional drama is 
established by her recent performances. 
While in a part like Adrienne Lecouvreur 
or Gilberte she fills out the entire cha- 
racter, in Phédre she rises at points only 
to intensity truly tragic, and her per- 
formance, admirable as it is in conception 
and in method, fails to impress the mind 
with the sense of perfect accomplishment. 
It seems, indeed, as if tragedy itself were 
as outworn as the faith in which it took 
root, and must to win modern approval 
adapt itself to modern tastes and masquerade 
in modern costume. That the prevailing 
impression left by the presentation of 
‘Phédre’ should be seductiveness is a notion 





that, however much it might have gratified 
Pradon and the frequenters of the Hoétel 
de Bouillon, would have startled Racine, 
whose avowed purpose it was to make the 
spectator regard ‘‘la seule pensée du 
crime. ...avec autant d’horreur que le 
crime méme.” Such an impression, how- 
ever, is left by the interpretation of Mdlle. 
Bernhardt, in which death alone puts an 
end to her pursuit of Hippolyte. That the 
réle of Phédre, in spite of its grandeur, is 
more plastic than is generally supposed 
seems proven by the manner in which suc- 
cessive actresses have forced into it a large 
measure of their own individuality. Con- 
cerning Mdlle. Champmeslé, the original 
Phédre, little has been chronicled except 
her success and her refusal to speak the 
celebrated lines which Scribe and Legouvé 
have employed in ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ 
Traditions still linger concerning the burn- 
ing energy of Adrienne Lecouvreur and the 
pathos, the vehemence, and the inspiration 
of Mdlle. Dumesnil. Mdlle. Clairon, the 
rival of the actress last named, has left on 
record her theory of the character, seeking 
in the strongest portion to depict ‘l’espéce 
d’ivresse, de délire que peut offrir une 
somnambule conservant dans les bras 
du sommeil le souvenir du feu qui la 
consume en veillant.” Mdlle. Duchesnois 
at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, though pathetic to the point of being 
lachrymose, acquired as Phéedre a repu- 
tation subsequently swallowed up in that 
of Mdlle. Rachel. The last-named actress 
alone appears to have assigned the cha- 
racter its mythological and heroical grandeur 
and intensity. As Madame Ristori performed 
the réleof Phédre in Italian she scarcely comes 
into the catalogue of its representatives. It 
is, however, worth while to state that, with 
her instinct for elevating all characters she 
assumes, Madame Ristori shows Phédre as a 
woman naturally pure and noble, but sub- 
ject to a possession which she regards as, 
and feels to be, a curse. Behind all these 
exponents comes Mdlle. Bernhardt, who 
assigns Phédre something of a Cleo- 
patra-like witchery, and in whom the 
desire to subjugate Hippolyte imparts a 
character of something that might almost 
be called hypocrisy to her very peni- 
tence. Her death seems a result of despair 
rather than remorse. In its severe, pas- 
sionless simplicity the death scene is mar- 
vellous. The pangs of dissolution are over 
when the actress comes on the stage. Holding 
by pure force of will death at arm’s length, 
she speaks her enforced confession, then 
relaxes her effort, and is dead. That Mdlle. 
Bernhardt spares us the presentation of 
physical horrors on which less imaginative 
artists insist is to us a crowning merit. 
In dismissing for the present this per- 
formance of ‘ Phédre,’ we recall the criti- 
cism of Voltaire upon the play, in which, 
with much justice, he says that he finds 
the ‘role de Thésée trop faible, Hippolyte 
trop frangais, Aricie trop peu tragique, 
Théraméne trop condamnable de débiter des 
maximes d’amour a son pupille.”’ 

‘Les Enfans d’Edouard’ is a drama sug- 
gested by the famous picture of Paul Dela- 
roche, and extracted from the ‘ Richard ITI.’ 
of Shakspeare. It is a tedious play, chiefly 
noticeable for the manner in which Casimir 


Delavigne has followed the lead of Shak- 
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in presenting the characters of history. 
one case only has he employed another 
authority. In presenting the elder of the 
two princes in the Tower as grave and sub- 
dued, and the younger as light-hearted, he 
follows the ‘Chronique’ of Jehan Molinet, 
which declares: ‘ L’aisné fils estoit simple et 
fort mélancolieux, cognoissant aulcunement 
la mauvaisetié de son oncle, et le second fils 
estoit fort joyeux et spirituel, appert et 
prompt aux danses et aux esbats; et disoit 
son frére, portant l’ordre de la Jarretiére : 
‘Mon frére, apprenez a danser,’ et son frére 
lui repondit: ‘Il vauldroit mieux que vous 
et moi apprinssions 4 mourir, car je cuide 
bien savoir que guaires de temps ne serons 
au monde.’” That Mdlle. Bernhardt took 
the réle of the elder brother, usually re- 
garded as the less important, may be attri- 
buted to the fact that the performance, in- 
volving as it did no great exertion, was 
regarded as a rest. Her representation had 
serious and sustained beauty. It is whim- 
sical to assign the réle of Gloucester to an 
actor like M. Talbot, whose talents, such as 
they are, have always been in the direction 
of low comedy or the presentation of bourgeois 
life. His performance of the humpbacked 
tyrant was risible. 

In ‘ Frou-Frou’ Mdlle. Bernhardt is seen 
to much advantage. One scene at least, 
that in which Gilberte quits her home, is 
presented with an intensity and a passion 
out of the reach of Mdlle. Desclée, by whom 
the character was created. If in pathos, in 
tenderness, and in variety Mdlle. Bernhardt 
scarcely rises to the level of her predecessor, 
it must be recollected that the réle of Gil- 
berte was created for Mdlle. Desclée by two 
of the most skilful of playwrights, who 
may be supposed in it to have taken her 
exact measure. The Frou-Frou of Mdlle. 
Bernhardt has remarkable grace and beauty, 
and as a display of nervous strength and 
febrile energy has rarely been equalled. 
To those who have watched the successive 
impersonations of the actress the perform- 
ance of the third act, in which the strongest 
effect is obtained, scarcely seems to be act- 
ing, so direct an outcome and emanation of 
individuality does it appear. The Baronne 
of Madame Kalb is an attractive and a 
brilliant piece of acting. For M. Dieu- 
donné, who succeeds M. Ravel as Brigard, 
a cleverly conceived réle is strengthened, 
dialogue which in the original is appor- 
tioned to Pauline, the attendant upon 
Gilberte and Louise, her sister, being as- 
signed him. The reasons for this change 
are not obvious. M. Train, who at the 
original production of the piece played 
Paul de Valréas, now assumes the more 
important character of Henri de Sartorys. 
M. Pierre Berton, by whom he is replaced, 
acts carefully, but is deficient in distinction. 

Mr. Albery’s new drama, ‘Jacks and Jills,’ 
met, on its production at the Vaudeville, with 
a reception so unfavourable its immediate 
disappearance from the bills is inevitable. 
Under these circumstances it is needless to 
say more than that the play is the work of a 
humourist, who has failed in giving his 
work those qualities of dramatic sequence 
and of intelligibility which are indispensable 
to the enjoyment of an audience. ‘There is 
in the conception of the M‘Gullups genuine 
humour and perception of character, and 
the whole work might with rearrangement 





by a hand other than that of the author be 
converted into a presentable play. Its first 
performance was only noteworthy for the 
loud expressions of discontent of a portion 
of the audience, and the lamentable collision 
between the public and the author, who 
was unwise enough to appear on the stage 
and declare his piece the victim of an organ- 
ized opposition. 


Bramatic Gossip. 

A new drama of serious interest, by Mr. 
Herman C. Merivale, the suggestion of which 
is found in the ‘George Barnwell’ of Lillo, will 
be the next novelty produced by Miss Litton. 
Great changes are made in the plot of the 
original play, and the catastrophe is altered. 
For the representation of this piece Mr. Forbes 
Robertson has been engaged. In the course of 
the autumn will follow ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ preparations in the way of scenery, 
&c., being already in progress. 

WuertueEr M. Coquelin will appear on Monday 
to keep at the Gaiety an engagement for the 
sake of which he is said to have resigned his 
membership of the Comédie Frangaise appears, 
at the moment of going to press, still doubtful. 
It will not be easy for him to hold to his purpose 
of visiting England if the management of the 
Thédtre Francais remains intractable. In the 
interest of a body which is more than most 
others disturbed by the petty feuds and jealousies 
to which the profession of actor seems especially 
conducive, it is to be hoped some species of com- 
promise will be attempted. Unless this is done 
there is cause for fear lest the Comédie Frangaise 
should disintegrate. When announcing the 
proposed visit of Mdlle. Bernhardt to London 
we expressed our doubt whether it would be 
easy for any of her former associates to act with 
her. 

A NEW comedy of manners, by Mr. V. Am- 
brose, produced at a Matinée at the Imperial, 
and entitled ‘ A Professional Beauty,’ has some 
capable dialogue and is a fair specimen of 
amateur work, but has not strength of plot 
or situation sufficient to recommend it to a 
permanent place in a programme. 

On the occasion of the one hundredth repre- 
sentation of ‘As You Like It,’ the scene was 
changed from the Imperial Theatre to Drury 
Lane. The transference of a play from the 
boards of a smaller house to those of Drury 
Lane is as much of a novelty as is the fact of 
‘As You Like It’ having run for so long a 
period. The strong cast, including Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin as Jaques, Mr. W. Farren as Adam, 
Mr. Lionel Brough as Touchstone, Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew as Orlando, and Miss Litton as Rosalind, 
is maintained. The only noticeable change is 
the augmentation of the number of the foresters, 
&c., in Arden, and a corresponding increase in 
the band. 

Arter playing in ‘ Daniel Rochat’ and in 
‘Hernani,’ Mdlle. Bartet has now made what 
is called her third début, as Lucile in ‘Le 
Dépit Amoureux.’ A position as sociétaire is 
likely to follow her success in three characters 
so distinct as she has now assumed. 

Tue tragedy of ‘Sappho,’ by “Stella,” has 
been translated into Greek by a native of 
Athens, aud is to be played upon the Hellenic 
stage. 

Tue performances of ‘ Drink,’ interrupted at 
the Princess’s Theatre by the demolition of the 
building, are continued at the Standard, to 
which house the company of the Princess’s has 
migrated. At the Park Theatre what is known 
as the ‘‘ Chippendale Company ” is appearing in 
‘* classical comedy.” 
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BELIEF ; or, Scientific and Common Sense Proofs of the Reason- 
ableness of Religious Belief, as based on a Plain and Candid Study 
of Nature and the Scriptures. The whole forming a general practi- 
cal View of Belief and an “ere to modern Doubt and Infidelity. 
By R. B. PAINTER, M.D. F R.C.S. 
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Selected chiefly from Modern Authors. Fourth Edition. Smal) 
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GREGOR, M.A. Fourth Edition. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, is.; 
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SUNRISE: a Story of these Times, 
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Memories of my Exile. By Louis Kossuth. 
Translated from the original Hungarian 
by Ferencz Jausz. (Cassell & Co.) 


Tue title of this volume is misleading. It 
treats of only a single important episode in 
Kossuth’s exile, and, except that one long 
chapter reviews the antecedents of the 
Italian war of 1859, its contents describe 
little more than Kossuth’s work during a 
few months in connexion with that war. 
The volume is extremely interesting, how- 
ever, and if its principal value is in the 
very successful apology it offers for the 
part played by the writer at the period to 
which it refers, it also throws considerable 
light on some hitherto obscure political 
movements in England and France with 
which he was then connected. 

Kossuth’s grand effort to secure inde- 
pendence for his country having failed in 
1849, and nothing but mischief having 
resulted from his endeavours in 1854, 
he was in England, ready to take ad- 
vantage of any fresh opening for his 
patriotism that might present itself, when 
the Italian war of 1859 broke out. It natu- 
rally occurred to him and to his friends that 
the resistance thus offered by the Pied- 
montese, with French help, to the Austrian 
emperor on one side of his dominions pro- 
vided a suitable occasion for a renewal of 
hostilities on the other. So far back as the 
autumn of 1858, Mieroslawsky, the Polish 
revolutionist, anxious to revive his own 
shattered cause, had urged that as soon as 
the war began an attempt should be made 
to work upon the Hungarian regiments in 
the Austrian service, with a view to their 
deserting their colours and being formed 
into an Hungarian legion under General 
Klapka. Kossuth says that he objected to 
this project by itself, urging that, unless it 
could be worked into some larger plan, it 
would probably lead to nothing but harm. 


**T did not entirely share the opinion that 
with our legion, even if it consisted of 20,000 
or 25,000 men (a number we could scarcely 
depend upon), we could give the war another 
direction, in case France, satisfied with Lom- 
bardy, stopped her army from advancing further, 
and left us to ourselves, or even forced us to lay 
down our arms. We could render assistance to 
our country, but we ourselves, poor refugees, 
could not save it—only the nation could do that. 
But we dared not lead the nation into trouble, 





dared not abuse the trust the nation reposed in 
us. In the present case, we could not call our 
nation to arms unless friendly powers openly 
identified themselves with the struggle for Hun- 
garian independence, and gave guarantees not 
to forsake our cause. We should deserve to be 
shot if, either in the interests of French im- 
perial ambition or any other alien cause, we 
used the influence of the Hungarian name, or 
squandered Hungarian blood, simply to make a 
diversion for another country.” 

Kossuth saw no reason, however, why 
French imperial ambition and the cause of 
Italian liberation should not, if possible, be 
turned to account by the Hungarian patriots, 
and with this object he joined with Klapka 
and others in a carefully elaborated plot. 
In February, 1859, he issued a manifesto 
to his countrymen, bidding them prepare 
for any revolution he might hereafter advise 
them to participate in; and a month later 
he published a second document, intended 
quite as much to warn the European Powers 
of his contemplated action as to encourage 
the Hungarians themselves. Neither the 
French nor the Italian authorities needed 
any warning. Klapka and his friends had 
obtained from Count Cavour and the Italian 
Cabinet ready agreement to a plan that, 
whatever else it did, could not fail to be use- 
ful to them; and, after preliminary communi- 
cations, matters were ripe for a journey by 
Kossuth himself to Paris at the beginning of 
May. ‘There he had interviews first with 
Prince Napoleon, and afterwards with the 
French emperor. According to Kossuth’s 
report, both were eager to fall in with his 
plans. ‘‘ The emperor’s intention,” said the 
prince, ‘‘is that Hungary should become an 
independent state. He entertains no other. 
He will respect the sovereign right of Hun- 
gary to decide her own affairs.” He made 
only one stipulation—that Kossuth and his 
friends should adopt, “not a republican 
form of government, but a constitutional 
monarchy.” To that Kossuth made no objec- 
tion. He had a preference for republican- 
ism, he said; but the independent nationality 
of Hungary, its freedom from foreign bond- 
age, was the one supreme object he aimed 
at. ‘‘The Hungarian question is the ques- 
tion whether Hungary shall exist as a state 
or not. This is the most important point, 
to which every other consideration is subor- 
dinate. The form of government is a ques- 
tion of minor significance.” 
so far as to suggest that, if Hungarian 
independence should be secured through 
the help of Prince Napoleon, the prince 
himself should accept the offer of ‘the 
crown of St. Stephen,” which Kossuth 
would procure to be made to him. What 
followed is worth quoting in full :-— 

‘Upon this the prince, who sat with me at 
a small table, rose, and making a deep bow said, 
‘I am sensible of the honour you do me, and 
thank you very much. But I must request you 
not to mention this again to me, or to the 
emperor when you will speak with him. We 
Bonapartes have learnt much from the history 
of our uncle. We have learnt not only what 
we must, but also what we must not, do. We 
know that members of our family must not 
accept foreign thrones, for that might lead to a 
European coalition against us. Permit me to 
say that the French imperial throne is such as 
not to allow us to risk its possession to our 
family even for the sake of the illustrious crown 
of St. Stephen.’ ” 


In a note Kossuth declares his belief not 


Kossuth went 





only that Prince Napoleon was honest in 
this assertion, as well he might be, but also 
that there was no personal ambition in his 
or his cousin’s participation in the Italian 
war. Kossuth was at the time fully satis- 
fied, at any rate, of the good intentions 
of his ally. Napoleon III. was anxious 
that he should at once foment a small revo- 
lution in Hungary. ‘To this, however, Kos- 
suth objected, on the ground that such a 
rising, unless anticipated and helped through 
by foreign intervention, would be imme- 
diately crushed by Austria, and would leave 
the Hungarians in worse case than before. 
The emperor avowed himself ready and even 
eager to send an army into Hungary, but 
said that he feared the action of the Tory 
Government of England. Lord Derby had 
promised to be neutral as regarded the war 
on the Italian side, but there was danger of 
England’s joining with Prussia to prevent 
its extension in the East, if that was at- 
tempted. ‘I shall not feel satisfied,” said 
the emperor, “as long as England’s policy 
remaius in the hands of the present govern- 
ment.” Thereupon Kossuth made a strange 
proposal, ‘I am only a poor exile,” he 
said, ‘“‘whose sphere of action is very 
limited, and certainly do not dream of being 
able to direct England’s policy ; but I know 
the position of the parties; I am on a 
friendly footing with the personages who 
can bring this about; and I hope I shall 
persuade them to do it.” In fact, an 
arrangement was come to between the em- 
peror and Kossuth that, if the latter could 
overthrow the Derby Administration and 
obtain a promise of neutrality from its 
Whig successors, the former pledged himself 
to give such substantial assistance to the 
Hungarian revolutionists as should secure 
the independence of their country ! 

The Sane in which Kossuth gives a 
verbatim report of those deliberations is fol- 
lowed by another quite as interesting and 
curious, in which he tells how he was as 
good as his word. Returning to England, 
he at once took counsel with his friend, Mr. 
Charles Gilpin, the member for Northamp- 
ton. As the country was on the eve of a 
general election, Mr. Gilpin advised that 
nothing should be done in public till after 
the contest was over, lest the constituencies 
should be offended by a too obvious effort 
of a foreigner to influence their decisions. 
As soon as the elections had taken place, 
however, monster meetings were held, with 
the help of Mr. Gilpin and other friends, in 
London, Manchester, Bradford, and Glas- 
gow, at each of which Kossuth delivered a 
fervid address in favour of his country. 
Thereby public enthusiasm was much 
aroused, and Kossuth and his English 
allies were greatly strengthened in their 
plan of operations. The result of the elec- 
tions was that Lord Derby’s Government 
had 302 supporters in the new House of 
Commons, while the Whigs were numbered 
at only 263, and the “independents,” fol- 
lowers of Mr. Cobden, who was just then 
in America, and Mr. Bright, at ninety. The 
Whig leaders, Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, were in doubt whether they 
should try their strength by moving a vote 
of want of confidence in reply to the Queen’s 
speech, as that strength depended wholly on 
the attitude of the independent members, 
when Kossuth’s allies came to the rescue, 
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The next page of his strange story we prefer 
to give in his own words :— 

** Now the moment had arrived to bring to a 
practical issue what I had implored my friends 
to do in the interest of the liberty of ener 
and Italy. My late lamented friend, Mr. Charles 
Gilpin, took the matter in hand. He was in 
constant communication with me, and once 
more conferred upon the conditions with the 
more influential members of his party, notably 
with Mr. John Bright, who, in the absence of 
Mr. Cobden, was the leader of the party; and, 
in accordance with their mutual agreement, he 
assured Lord Palmerston of the support of his 
te Ae these conditions :—1. That the Tory 

inistry should be overthrown expressly on a 

uestion affecting foreign politics. 2. That Lord 

almerston as well as Lord John Russell, and 
any other member of the future Cabinet whose 
selection might have been already determined 
upon, should each address a separate letter to 
. Gilpin, binding themselves that the basis 
of their foreign policy would be the absolute 
neutrality of England, not only while the war 
is confined to Italy, but also in case it should 
extend from the Po to the banks of the Danube 
and Theiss. 3. That, in order to ensure this 
neutrality, two members of the future Ministry 
should be chosen from the party on whose 
behalf Mr. Gilpin was negotiating. Lord 
Palmerston accepted these conditions, and next 
day he, as well as Lord John Russell and 
the other three members of the new Cabinet 
whose selection had already been decided upon, 
handed the letters referred to in the second 
point of the agreement to Mr. Gilpin (who imme- 
diately handed the originals of the letters to me, 
authorizing me to make discreet use of them, 
and more particularly to show them to the 
Emperor Napoleon); and Lord Palmerston also 
declared in his letter that, in conformity with 
the third condition, Messrs. Richard Cobden 
and Milner Gibson would be nominated members 
of the future Ministry.” 

It is evident that Kossuth pardonably 
exaggerates the effect of Mr. Gilpin’s sym- 
eee with the Hungarian revolutionists, 

ut, with some deductions, his narrative 
may be taken as in the main correct; nor 
was there anything discreditable in the 
sin, transaction he describes. It simply 
came to this: that the Cobdenites made it 
a condition of their assisting Lord Palmer- 
ston to defeat the Conservative Government 
that the Whigs should pledge themselves 
not to embroil England in such a war, 
either for Austria or for ‘‘the balance of 
power,”’ as both the Tories and the Court 
geri were suspected of favouring. Only 

ossuth and his immediate friends seem to 
have known anything about the secret nego- 
tiations with the French emperor. ‘The 
result was as they wished. Lord Derby’s 
Ministry was defeated on the 10th of June 
by a majority of thirteen. Mr. Cobden de- 
clined to take office, but Mr. Milner Gibson 
became a member of the Cabinet formed 
by Lord Palmerston; and while that was 
bemg done Kossuth started for Italy, to 
show the English statesmen’s letters to the 
French emperor, as a proof that his part of 
the an between them had been fully 
executed. 

His elation at his success was short lived. 
Before he reached Italy he found that serious 
obstacles were being raised to the emperor’s 
fulfilment of the other part of the bargain, as 
well as to the arrangement that had been made 
by Klapka and Cavour. The Italian Govern- 
ment was glad enough that an Hungarian 
legion should be formed out of deserters 
and prisoners from the Austrian army, but 





in the deeree by which it sanctioned this 
project it described the legion as being 
“in the royal Sardinian army,” thus 
placing the Hungarian recruits in the posi- 
tion of mercenaries under a foreign power, 
instead of volunteers fighting for their own 
country. That mistake, accidental or inten- 
tional, was corrected without much delay. 
But the more serious part of the whole plot, 
the agreement under which Napoleon ITI. 
was to send a French army into Hungary, 
if ever seriously contemplated, was never 
seriously entered upon. In one of a series 
of interesting letters to his wife, which give 
a stronger and clearer impression of his 
honesty and earnestness than his more 
formal writings, Kossuth reports the lan- 
guage used by him in an interview he had 
with Prince Napoleon at Parma on the 26th 
of June. After referring to his success in 
securing English neutrality, he said :— 

‘* *T now ask, “‘ Do you send an army or not?” 
I wish for a straightforward answer ; either that 
you will, in which case let us concert the time and 
ways and means ; or that you will not, in which 
case perhaps my patriotic heart will break, but 
I shall resign myself to fate and return to Eng- 
land, a victim of the confidence I placed in the 
promises made to me. If we are told, ‘‘ We 
shall send an army, but you must wait,” we 
shall wait, but meanwhile we shall not consent 
to take steps which would compromise us with- 
out being helpful to our country. Such is my 
path, from which I shall not deviate. I beg for 
a clear answer.’ In reply, political and tactical 
difficulties were mentioned : they had no soldiers ; 
the struggle cost so many lives that first they 
must accomplish the Italian affair, and they 
could not burden themselves with the other 
affair at the same time. Verona was a fearfully 
strong position, and what if they were beaten ? 
No positive engagement could be entered into. 
But I should influence the Hungarian soldiers 
to come over and fight against Austria; and, if 
I did that, the emperor would be under a moral 
obligation towards Hungary, and could not leave 
us. My answer was, ‘I shall not do it. Neither 
does my duty towards my country nor my con- 
science permit it, nor does my reason ; for it would 
be madness to take a step which you know will 
not be successful. And the step could have no 
success unless I could say, ‘‘Come! with the 
assistance of the emperor I will lead you 
home. ” 99) 


By the prince Kossuth was sent to the 
emperor at Valeggio, and the emperor en- 
deavoured to smooth away his wrath by 
fresh vague promises, and to induce him to 
be yet more of a cat’s-paw than he had 
already allowed himself to be. But he was 
not in the way of being tempted long. The 
battle of Solferino was a sufficient victory 
over Austria for Sardinia to gain some 
extension of territory, and for France to 
claim Savoy and Nice as the reward for its 
help. The threat of Prussian intervention 
was a sufficient pretext for trumping up a 
peace. On the 8th of July Kossuth heard 
that an armistice was being arranged. A 
few days after M. Pietri called upon him. 

‘*He handed me an autograph letter, ad- 
dressed to him by the emperor. I wept like 
a child, and could scarcely read it. The contents 
of the letter were to the following effect : ‘We 
have well considered the matter on all sides 
with the prince and the king, and, however 
reluctantly, have come to the conclusion that 
we must make peace. This time we cannot go 
further. There is now an end to the war. Tell 
M. Kossuth that I am extremely sorry that the 
liberation of his country must now be left alone. 
I cannot do otherwise. It is an impossibility. 





But I beg him not to lose heart, but to trust to 
me and to the future. Meanwhile he may be 
assured of my friendly feelings towards him- 
and I beg of him to dispose of me with regard 
to his own person and his children.’ When I 
came to this point of the letter I could not 
control myself sufficiently to prevent my re- 
volted feelings from venting themselves in a 
bitter exclamation. ‘Yes! yes!’ I said, ‘such 
are those crowned heads! Such is their idea 
of the creature that is called ‘‘man.” To the 
wind with the fatherland! A bag full of money 
to the man, and he will console himself! 
Senator, pray tell your master that his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French is not rich enoug 

to offer alms to Louis Kossuth, and Louis 
Kossuth is not mean enough to accept them. 
He has turned me out of my position. Well, 
my sons will gain our living by their work. Je 
vous salue.’ All was over! There was nothing 
left to be done except to look after the honour- 
able dissolution of our army, and the personal 
safety of those brave Hungarian fellows who 
had enlisted in it.” 

Mazzini, who refused to take any part in 
Cavour’s projects for the liberation of Italy, 
quarrelled with Kossuth for thinking he 
could make any use of kings and emperors 
in securing the liberation of Hungary. The 
former revolutionist was pre-eminently a 
republican, the latter a patriot. Kossuth, as 
we have seen, concerned himself little about 
forms of government, and desired above all 
things that Hungary, and as many other 
oppressed nationalities as had the chance, 
should be in the way of each developing to 
the fullest extent its own national life. 
Therefore few will blame him, as Mazzini 
did, for entering into any alliance which 
seemed to offer help towards the attainment 
of his object. At the same time we may 
well wonder that he should have allowed 
himself to be so easily duped by the Bona- 
partes. But he is a man whom posterity 
will honour, and these memoirs he is writing 
will go far to silence his traducers. 

The present volume, so far as we can judge 
without comparing it with the original 
Hungarian text, which is published simul- 
taneously, appears to have been very well 
translated. At any rate, as our extracts 
show, the translation is remarkably smooth 
and intelligible. There are some misprints 
in it, however, and a less faulty table of 
contents, even if no space could be spared 
for an index, would have increased its value 
as a work of reference. 
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Te internal evidence in favour of the 

genuineness of the ‘Icon’ is stronger than 

the external. But though the arguments 
of the former sort are more worthy of atten- 
tion, they are in no degree more effectual. 

The mere design of the work is, of course, 

no evidence against the claimant, who 

alleges that he so constructed it in order 
the better to captivate the popular mind. If 
the theological tone and dressing of the piece 
accord with what is known of one side of 
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Charles’s character, they are at least no less 
consistent with the theory that the book was 
the production of a writer in holy orders. 
For every passage in the book that bears a 
significant resemblance to passages in the 
king’s known compositions, it has been 
found easy to cite five passages that in 
style and substance resemble still more 
closely and significantly passages in Gauden’s 
earlier writings. It is more to the purpose 
that an historian so impartial as Mr. Gardiner 
cannot read ‘The Royal Portraiture’ without 
feeling himself brought into the secret 
chambers of the king’s mind and heart; 
and it is unquestionable that Gauden ex- 
hibited uncommon cleverness in bringing 
Charles’s peculiarities into the fictitious 
essay, and making the king of the fabri- 
cation correspond so precisely and natu- 
rally to the real sovereign. But whilst 
recognizing this harmony of ‘The Por- 
traiture’ with the king of veritable history, 
the cautious reader should remember how 
largely his general notion of the historic 
Charles is referable to the ‘Icén.’ It may 
well be that, in admiring the ‘Icon’s’ re- 
semblance to its original, he is only admir- 
ing the picture’s correspondence to a con- 
ception for which the portrait itself is chiefly 
accountable. 

The strength of Gauden’s case is not 
materially affected by anything that has been 
urged to his general discredit. To show 
that he was pliant and time-serving, and 
that he could fawn on the Cromwells in 
their hour of greatness, is not to prove him 
guilty of an impudent fraud; still less is 
it to show how the fraud was so strangely 
successful. If the bishop’s title to the 
dubious merit of writing the ‘Icén’ is ever 
upset, the disproof will be effected by the 
production of documents absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with the pretensions which Hyde 
reluctantly recognized. The papers which 
we owe to the untiring industry of Mr. 
Scott show that in official writings the 
‘Icon’ was always described as the king’s 
own book and veritable performance. But 
this was a matter of course, and tells no 
more than was told fifty years since in the 
‘Evelyn Memoirs’ and the documentary 
supplement to Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘Two 
Letters.’ The official scribe of the first 
letter printed in Mr. Scott’s preface—a 
letter taken with due acknowledgment from 
Bray’s edition of the ‘Memoirs’—speaks 
of the ‘Icon’ as Charles I.’s “ booke”; and 
in the documentary supplement Dr. Words- 
worth printed an extract from the Letters 
Patent (Nov. 29th, 1660) to Richard Royston, 
where Charles II. is made to speak of his 
“blessed father’s..... most excellent dis- 
courses and soliloquies by the name of ‘ Icon 
Basiliké,’”’ though he had doubtless by that 
time ceased to think the discourses genuine. 
It is dangerous to put too strong a construc- 
tion on the formal language of Privy Seals 
and Letters Patent, and to argue that if 
there had been a secret to keep it would 
have been revealed in every State paper 
that referred to the business. 

In one respect, however, Mr. Scott’s dis- 
coveries make an important addition to the 
history of the ‘ Icén,’ though it is an addi- 
tion opposed to his own opinion. It is no 
small thing to have discovered that so early 
as January, 1650, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Sir Richard Browne, Dean Cosin, and Dr. 





George Morley were watching the interests 
of the book, and acting as its nurses. It 
may be fairly assumed that the same gentle- 
men had discharged the same duties from the 
time when it was first “floated.” It seems 
— that they and Sir Edward Nicholas 
new all about the secret history of the 
volume. Anyhow, it is now beyond question 
that when he referred Hydeto Morley, Gauden 
referred the Chancellor to a man who was 
from the first concerned in the publication 
of the work. Had Gauden been an im: 
he would scarcely have referred the Lord 
Chancellor to the man who was so peculiarly 
qualified to expose his fraud. At least, we 
have here a set of facts that are confirmatory 
of Gauden’s claim and indicative of his good 
faith in the business; and this we say in 
full mindfulness of Mr. Scott’s assertion that 
Morley “‘ never for one moment. attributed 
the work to any but Charles I., from the 
date of its appearance in 1649 to his death 
in 1684.” Mr. Scott may rest assured that 
when Morley attributed the book to the king, 
he made a mental reservation with respect 
to the authorship of the book. Royal writings 
are for the most part the productions of 
secretaries working in the service of royal 
masters. In the ordinary discharge of daily 
official business kings are continually signing 
letters written for them by other hands, and 
adopting as their own the work of their 
servants. Even when they write holograph 
epistles of condolence or congratulation to 
one another, they are usually mere copyists. 
In a large majority of cases a sovereign’s 
speeches of state are nothing else than ora- 
tions put together for his utterance. It 
follows that a king is trained by the neces- 
sities and usages of his position to think 
himself morally justified in adopting and 
putting forth as his own any paper or speech 
composed for his use, so long as it conveys 
his own sense and gives due expression to 
his principles. And when a prince has thus 
adopted any kind of manifesto, it is usual 
to speak of it as “ his . although 
he had no part in the literary labour of 
producing it. If people would bear these 
considerations in vind they would be less 
uick to condemn Bishop Morley and 
Charles I. for their action in respect to 
the spurious autobiography. The heats 
of the ‘Icén’ controversies have been 
chiefly due to an exaggerated estimate of 
the merits of the book and a misconception 
respecting the morality of the course attri- 
buted to Charles by those who insist that 
he merely adopted the autobiographic mani- 
festo written for him. Unive recogni- 
tion of Gauden’s claims would not put any 
stigma on the honour of the prince who 
wrote no single chapter of the autobiography 
that in one sense was none the less truly 
“‘ his own book.” 

No literary performance has been more 
fortunate than the ‘ Icén’ in being credited 
with merits which do not belong to 
it. Arguing that the work of so wise 
and virtuous a prince must necessarily 
be the best of books after the Bible, the 
Royalists of the seventeenth century main- 
tained in the next breath that so exemplary 
a volume could only have proceeded from 
a paragon of regal excellence. Whilst the 
king’s virtues proved the book’s goodness, 
the book’s qualities demonstrated the super- 
natural excellence of the murdered king. And 





when pulpiteers had grown less fervid, royalist 
writers continued to extol the grandeur of 
the philosophy of the ‘Icin’ and the finish 
of its stately diction. But though Miss 
Phillimore is of opinion that Hume’s critical 
discernment did not fail him when he ecele- 
brated “the elegance, purity, neatness, and 
simplicity” of the royal meditations, it is 
generally admitted at the present time that 
the historian’s political sympathies caused 
him to take too favourable a view of the 
essays, which, to put the case mildly, are 
not free from the usual failings of the hasty 
literature of Caroline pamphleteers. To 
discover that something may be urged 
against the historian and the lady, readers 
need only glance at the first paragraph of 
the ‘Icén’s’ first chapter, which opens in 
the following fashion :— 

‘¢ This last Parliament I called, not more by 
others advice, and necessity of my affairs, than 
by my own choice and inclination: who have 
alwaies thought the right way of Parliaments 
most safe for my Crown, as best pleasing to my 
People: and although I was not forgetfull of 
those sparks which some men’s distempers for- 
merly studied to kindle in Parliaments (which 
by forbearing to convene for some years, I hoped 
to have extinguished) yet resolving with myself 
to give all just satisfaction to modest and sober 
desires, and to redresse all publique grievances 
in Church and State ; I hoped by my freedome 
and their moderation, to prevent all misunder- 
standings and miscarriages in this ; In which as 
I feared affairs would meet with some passion 
and prejudice in other men, so I resolved they 
should finde least of them in myself: not 
doubting, but by the weight of Reason I 
should counterpoize the over-ballancings of any 
Factions.” 

One may be excused for failing to see the 
“‘neatness and simplicity” of a p 

that requires the reader, on coming to “ their 
moderation,” to hunt back for the persons 
referred to, and after all leaves him un- 
certain whether the king hoped for modera- 
tion from ‘“‘some men” or ‘some men’s 
distempers.” Though it is conceivable that 
the king may have expected to extinguish 
parliaments by long neglect to call them, it 
can scarcely have been the writer’s design 
to reveal the unconstitutional ae in the 
words bracketed. Were it possible to con- 
vene sparks, we might construe the puzzling 
words as an avowal of the king’s purpose to 
extinguish them by leaving them alone. 
The writer’s intention, doubtless, was to 
intimate that the king hoped the fire would 
die out if he forbore to summon the parlia- 
ment; but, instead of deriving this mean- 
ing from the words, readers arrive at it in 
spite of them. 

On looking at the next specimen of the 
‘Icén’s’ style, taken from the fourth chapter, 
one would like to know whether it — 
to Hume chiefly remarkable for elegance, 
purity, neatness, or simplicity :— 

‘“‘Nor doth any thing portend more God’s 
displeasure against a Nation, then when he 
suffers the confluence and clamours of the vulgar 
to passe all boundaries of Laws, and reverence 
to authority. Which those tumults did to so 
high degrees of Insolence, that they not 
to invade the Honour and Freedome of the two 
Houses, menacing, reproaching, ing, yea, 
and assaulting some members of both Houses : 
Nor did they forbear most rude and unseeml 
deportments, both in contemptuous words an 
actions, to My Self and my Court......Generally, 
who ever had most mind to bring forth con- 
fusion and ruine of Church and State, used the 
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midwifery of those Tumults; whose riot and 
impatience was such, that they would not stay 
the ripening and season of counsels, or fair 
production of Acts, in the order, gravity and 
deliberatenesse, befitting a parliament; but 
ripped up with barbarous cruelty, and forcibly 
cut out abortive votes, such as their Inviters 
and Incouragers most fancyed. Yea, so enor- 
mous and detestable were their outrages, that 
no sober man could be without an infinite shame 
and sorrow to see them so tolerated, and con- 
nived at by some, countenanced, incouraged and 
applauded by others.” 

That readers may not imagine themselves 
to have been entertained with two exception- 
ally infelicitous examples, we shall next 
quote from what has always been regarded 
as one of the finest chapters of the work :— 


“*T was alwaies bred to more modest, and, I 
think, more pious principles ; the consciousnesse 
to my spirituall defects make me more prize and 
desire those pious assistances, which holy and 
good Ministers, either Bishops or Presbyters, 
may afford me ; especially in these extremities, 
to which God hath been pleased to suffer some 
of my subjects to reduce me: so as to leave 
them nothing more but my Life to take from 
me: and to leave me nothing to desire, which 
I thought might lesse provoke their jealousie 
and offence to deny me, then this, of having 
some means afforded me for my soul’s comfort 
and support. To which end I made choyce of 
men, as no way (that I know) scandalous, so 
every way eminent for their learning and piety, 
no lesse then for their Loyalty: nor can I 
imagine any exceptions to be made against them 
but only this, That they may seem too able and 
too well affected toward me and my service. 
But this is not the first service (as I count it the 
best) in which they have forced me to serve 
myself: though I must confesse I beare with 
more grief and impatience the want of my 
chaplains, then of any other my Servants ; and 
next (if not beyond in some things) to being 
sequestred from my Wife and children, since 
from these indeed more of humane and tem- 
porary affections, but from those more of 
heavenly and eternall improvements may be 
expected.” 

It is no compliment to Charles I. and 
Gauden to say that they were both capable 
of writing in this shambling fashion, and 
he must think far too meanly of our seven- 
teenth century literature who insists that a 
book so written is greatly superior to the 
average political pamphleteering of the 
period. 

In conclusion, something should be said 
of the points where the ‘Icén’s’ second 
prayer differs from the manuscript prayer 
preserved at the Record Office, and that the 
important variations of the two forms may 
be seen the more readily, we shall put the 
two versions side by side, printing in italics 
those words of each that do not appear in 
the other :— 


uncleane lips to Thee, most 
holly and eternal God; for 
Thou knowest that in Sinn I 
was conceaved and borne, and 
that euer since I haue liued in 
Iniquetie, so that I haue 
broken all Thy holly com- 
mandements by sinfull mo- 
tions, euell words, and 
wicked workes, omitting 
manie dewties I ought to 
doe, and committing many 
vyces, which Thou hast for- 
biden vnder paine of heavie 
displeasure. As for sinnes, O 
Lord, they are innumerable. 
ln the multitude, therefore, 
of Thy mercies, and by the 
merites of Jesus Christ, I en- 
treate Thy deuyne Majestie 
that Thou wouldest not enter 
into jugement with Thy ser- 
uant, nor bee extreame to 
marke what is done amisse, 
but bee Thou mercifull to mee, 
and washe away all my sinnes, 
with the merits of that pre- 
tious blood that Jesus Christ 
shed for mee; and not onlie 
washe away all my sinnes, 
but also to purge my hart, by 
holly Spirit, from the drosse 
of my naturall corruption ; 
and as Thou doest add dayes 
to my lyfe, so [Good Lord] 
add repentance to my dayes, 
that when I have past this 
mortall lyfe I may bee a 
partaker of thy everlasting 
kingdome through Jesus 
Christ our Lorde, 


and committing many vices 
which Thou hast forbidden 
under pain of 7hy heavy dis- 
pleasure. As for my sins, O 
Lord, they are innumerable; 
wherefore I stand here liable to 
all the miseries of this life, and 
everlasting torments in that to 
come, if Thou shouldst deal 
with me according to my 
deserts. I confess, O Lord, 
that it is Thy mercy (which 
endureth for ever) and Thy 
compassion (which never fails), 
which is the cause that I have 
not been long ago consumed ; 
but with Thee there is mercy 
and plenteous redemption; in 
the multitude therefore of 
Thy mercies, and by the 
merits of Jesus Christ, I 
entreat Thy Divine Majesty 
that Thou wouldst not enter 
into judgment with Thy 
servant, nor be extreme to 
mark what is done amiss: 
but be Thou merciful upto 
me, and wash away all my 
sins with that precious Blood 
that my Saviour shed for me, 
And I beseech Thee, O Lord, 
not only to wash away all my 
sins but also to purge my 
heart by Zhy Holy Spirit 
from the dross of my natural 
corruption ; and as Thou dost 
add days to my life, so, Good 
Lord, J beseech thee to add 
repentance to my days, that 
when I have past this mortal 
life I may be partaker of 





Charles I.’s Holograph Prayer 
at the Record Office, 1631. 
Good Lord, I thanke for keep- 

ee wae I humblie 

beseeche Thee to keepe me this 
might From all dangers or mis- 
chances that may happen to my 

Boddie, and ali euell thoughts 

which may assalt or hurt my 

Sowell. for Jesus Christ His 

sake; and looke upon mee 

Thy unworthie seruant, who 

heere prostrates him selfe at 

Thy Throne of Grace, but 

looke upon mee, O Father, 

through the merites and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, 
Thy beloued Sone, in whom 
thou art onlie well pleased: 
for of my selfe I am not 
worthie to stand in thy pre- 
sence, or to speake with my 


The Second Prayer of the 
*Icén’s’ Appendix. 
Almightie and most mercifull 
Father, look down upon me 
Thy unworthy servant, who 
here prostrate my selfe at 
the footstool of Thy throne of 
Grace; but look upon me O 
Father, through the media- 
tion and the merits of Jesus 
Christ, in whom Thou art 
only well pleased; for, of 
myself, I am not worthy to 
stand before Thee, or to 
speak with my unclean lips 
to Thee, most holy and 
eternal God; for as in sin I 
was conceived and born, so 


likewise I have broken all 
thy commandments by my 
sinful motions, unclean 
thoughts, evil words, and 


wicked works; omitting 
many duties I ought to do, 





Thy everlasting kingdom, 
through the merits of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen, 


Of the 306 words of the MS. prayer, only 
235 appear in the later form of the ‘Icon,’ 
which, consisting of 336 words, is thirty 
words longer than the royal holograph, and 
contains 101 words besides the transplanted 
passages. A work that, after losing from 
editorial manipulation a fourth of its sub- 
stance, gains in new matter nearly a third of 
its original volume, can scarcely be called 
the same performance. It is also worthy of 
notice that neither of the two principal 
alterations is a change for the better. 
Losing much of its beauty and pathos 
by the omission of the introductory thanks- 
giving and the entreaties taken from the 
collect for the second Sunday in Lent, the 
prayer is even more strangely disfigured 
by the long interpolation that, altogether 
out of keeping with the piece in which it is 
set, reminds one forcibly of the literary 
method of the writer who ordered the ver- 
bose periods of the ‘Icon’ with a prodigal 
use of parenthetical brackets. Though 
there is no reason to credit the king with 
the composition of the prayer, it may be 
fairly assumed that he used it in his daily 
devotions for some time after he troubled 
himself to take a copy of it with his own 
hand; and the transference of the form to 
the ‘Icon’ soon after his death makes it 
probable that, having committed the prayer 
to memory in 1631, he continued to the time 
of his death to utter it in his private exer- 
cises. But to adopt these assumptions is 
to increase the difficulty of believing that 
he was accountable for the changes of the 
later version. In matters of daily practice 
the force of habit is powerful, even over 
those who are least obsequious to precedent ; 
and it cannot be questioned that, with his 
distaste for spiritual novelties and his super- 
stitious reverence for custom, Charles I. 
was just the man to be pedantically conser- 
vative in every affair of religious usage. 
Having once contracted a habit of praying 
morning and night for preservation from 
‘all dangers or mischances that may 
happen to my boddie, and all euell thoughts 
which may assalt or hurt my sowell,’”’ he 





would never have discontinued the practice 
and discarded the initial entreaties of his 
daily prayer. Nor can it be believed that 
having trained his lips to utter habitually 
a brief and beautiful form of supplication, 
he would have lessened its grace and marred 
its symmetry by patching it with incongruous 
verbiage. It follows that the more we 
incline to regard the holograph as one of 
the king’s customary prayers, the more cer- 
tain we feel that the version at the end of 
the ‘Icén’ was made without his sanction. 
Instead of proving it to be one of his prayers, 
the manuscript shows that the second 
prayer of the ‘Icon’ is only a daringly 
debased version of a prayer that, at least 
for a time, had the king’s approval. More- 
over, to put this vamped-up performance yet 
further from the sovereign’s hand and 
credit, we may remark that, at no time a 
part of the ‘ Icon,’ it was not placed in the 
first appendix to ‘The Royal Portraiture.’ 
The appendix to the 1649 edition of the 
‘Iedn’ contains only three prayers (the 
first, third, and fourth prayers of subse- 
quent editions), followed by the ‘‘ Relations” 
of the king’s farewell speeches to his 
children and other supplementary pieces. 
If the appendix was an afterthought, the 
‘Second Prayer,” of which so much has 
been heard lately, was the postscript to the 
afterthought. 








The Voyages and Works of John Davis the 
Navigator. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Capt. A. H. Markham, 
R.N. (Hakluyt Society.) 


Joun Davis, who discovered the Falkland 
Islands and the strait which bears his name, 
has for three centuries been so familiar a 
name in the history of geographical explora- 
tion that one might reasonably expect the 
leading data regarding his career to be 
correctly entered in biographical diction- 
aries. However, this is far from being 
the case. Prince, who, as the historian of 
the Devon worthies, ought to have made 
himself properly acquainted with the facts 
relating to this famous Elizabethan mariner, 
hopelessly mixes up two different men in 
his notice of Davis, and clearly demonstrates 
that he had never read the narratives of his 
voyages by stating that they are to be found 
in Hakluyt’s collection, the fact being 
that it was Purchas who preserved them. 
From the ordinary compiler the student, 
chastened by much disappointment, does 
not expect much; but it is dishearten- 
ing to find so distinguished an historian 
as Mr. Froude attaining so late as 1878 
the culminating point in biographical 
blundering over Davis’s history. 
article in the Westminster Review, first pub- 
lished twenty-eight years ago, and reprinted 
in ‘Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ he 
not only repeats all the errors of his prede- 
cessors, but adds some entirely of his own 
manufacture. He says that John Davis 
was a sailor boy of Sandwich, that Sand- 
wich is the adjoining parish to Greenway, 
that Davis commanded trading ships in the 
Eastern seas, that he returned five times 
from India, that the details of these voyages 
are lost, that he took out Sir Edward 
Michellthorne to India, and that he fell in 
with a crew of Japanese, who murdered him 
in a few hours. Here the eminent historian 


In an 
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confuses hopelessly two John Davises, both 
seamen; but the one was of Sandridge, 
not Sandwich, and the other of Limehouse. 
Our John Davis was a squire of Sandridge ; 
and Sandridge is not the adjoining parish 
to Greenway, for it is not a parish at all. 
Davis of Sandridge never commanded a 
trading or any other vessel in the Eastern 
seas, and Davis of Limehouse only had a 
temporary command on one voyage, owing 
to the death of his captain. It was this 
John Davis who returned from India five 
times. The details of none of the voyages 
made by either Davis are lost. Michell- 
thorne was not the name of the general to 
whom Davis was pilot; and so far from the 
Japanese murdering Davis a few hours 
after he fell in with them, they were two 
days in his company. It is, therefore, well 
that the Hakluyt Society in reprinting 
the Sandridge Davis’s voyages, under the 
‘direction of so competent an editor as Capt. 
Markham, has taken care to point out and 
correct these errors. Indeed, some of them 
had been gibbeted in the interval between 
‘the publication and reprint of Mr. Froude’s 
essay on ‘ Some Forgotten English Worthies,’ 
so that their perpetuation was unpardonable. 

It is almost needless to say that in the 
present edition of Davis’s voyages and 
‘works there is nothing which is not well 
known to geographers, the shorter narra- 
tives being taken from Purchas, while over 
‘one hundred pages of the book are occupied 
by ‘‘The Seaman’s Secrets,” now chiefly 
valuable as a digest of the science of naviga- 
‘tion as understood and practised in the 
Jatter part of the sixteenth and the early 
part of the seventeenth centuries. The 
editorial additions are an introduction, a 
criticism of the previous biographical ac- 
-counts of Davis, a note by Mr. CO. H. Coote 
on the ‘‘new map ”’ of the world (issued sepa- 
rately), aseries of foot-notes by Capt. Mark- 
ham, Commander Hull, and others, and, in 
addition to a fac-simile of Davis’s hand- 
writing and a map of his Northern dis- 
-ecoveries, a bibliographical list of works on 
mavigation during the reign of Elizabeth. 
This catalogue is so useful that the fact of 
its being somewhat irrelevant to the subject 
of the volume may be passed over. 

The foot-notes explanatory of obsolete 
phrases and names, or which act as guides 
to the names of the places vaguely alluded 
to, are for the most part sufficient without 
being overdone. Here and there, how- 
ever, Capt. Markham has been oversparing, 
while in other cases the note given is very 
trivial. For the most part they are correct 
—indeed, were they anything else they 
would be mischievous—but now and then 
exception may be taken to some of the 
assertions. For instance, on p. 9 it is sug- 
gested that ‘‘an herbe growing upon the 
rocks, whose fruite was sweete, full of red 
joyce, and the ripe ones like corinths,” was 
probably the crowberry (Empetrum nigrum), 
which, as we observe, is spelled in the index 
“* Eupatorum rigorum.” More likely it was 
the blaeberry or whortleberry. ‘‘ The 
flowers like primroses” (p. 11) are sug- 
gested to be ‘‘ Papaver Alpinum or Ranunculus 
glacialis.” This is more than doubtful, as 
neither of these plants is noted in Mr. 
Taylor’s ‘Flora’ of the vicinity of Cum- 
berland Sound. It ought also to have 
been explained (pp. 12, 29) that the 





birds called “partridge” were in reality 
ptarmigan, and that ‘“fezants’” are as 
strange to the locality where Davis noted 
them as are peacocks. It might further have 
been as well to state that the “stagge” 
(p. 17) was the reindeer as that “junk” 
is a sailor’s name for old rope. What is 
a “darlie head” (p. 3)? At p. 20 we read 
of the Eskimo that ‘they made nets to take 
their fish of the finne of a whale.” It is 
evident that the compiler of the index takes 
this literally, for he carefully enters, 
‘* Whales, nets made of fin of.’? Of course 
the editor knows better, but in case the 
majority of his readers labour under the 
delusion that the nets were really made of 
whales’ fins, he should have explained that 
this was the old name for whalebone, and 
that the name is still kept up in ‘‘the City,” 
where the dealers in whalebone are called 
‘‘ whalefin merchants.” 

Davis gives some interesting jottings about 
the Eskimo, whom Capt. Markham still in- 
sists on calling ‘‘ Eskimos.” Davis found 
the Eskimo near Cumberland Sound “ sore 
wounded, which wounds they received upon 
the maine land,” most likely from the In- 
dians, and Rink notes that the traditions of 
their battles yet live among the Greenlanders, 
who probably for centuries have had no 
knowledge of or collision with the Indians. 
Davis’s voyages are so well known to geo- 
graphers that at this time of day it is need- 
less to annotate them. It is, however, in- 
teresting to find that at Fayal in 1589 
‘‘ tabacco, nowe commonly knowen and used 
in England, wherewith their women there 
dye their faces reddish to make them seeme 
fresh and young,” was growing in the 
gardens. The picture of the sufferings of 
the crew by thirst given at pp. 83-86, by 
‘the excellent Mathematician and Enginier, 
Master Edward Wright,” is unsurpassed 
out of the pages of Defoe, while the descrip- 
tion of the sacking of Fayal is valuable as 
a vivid account of the manners of an Eliza- 
bethan warrior. Ireland seemed in those 
days very much like the Ireland of three 
centuries later. ‘‘The ground..... is very 
fruitfull and plentifull of grasse and graine, 
as may appeare by the abundance of kine 
and cattel there: insomuch that we had 
good muttons (though somewhat lesse then 
ours in England) for two shillings or five 
groates a piece, good pigges and hennes for 
3 pence a piece. The greatest want is in- 
dustrious, painefull and husbandly inhabi- 
tants to till and trimme the ground: for the 
common sort, if they can provide sufficient 
to serve from hand to mouth, take no 
further care.” The people were in the 
habit of going to church on Sunday morn- 
ing, kneeling ‘‘downe every man by him- 
selfe privately to make his prayers. After 
this, they rise and go out of the Church 
againe to drinke, which being done, they 
returne againe into the Church, and then 
the Minister beginneth prayers.” Yet “the 
beere .... proved like a present purgation 
to them that tooke it, so that we chose 
rather to drinke water then it.”  Alto- 
gether these quaint records of the goings to 
and fro of a gallant worthy will bear reading 
many times, a point in which, as in many 
other less salient features, they differ from 
those which have succeeded them. 








—e 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


There’s Rue for You. By Mrs. Arthur 
Kennard. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Workers in the Dawn. By George R. Gissing. 

3 vols. (Remington & Co.) 

Akbar : an Eastern Romance. By Dr. P. A. 8. 
van Limburg-Brouwer. Translated from 
the Dutch by M. M., with Notes and an 
Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar 
by Clements R. Markham, ©.B., F.R.8, 
(Allen & Co.) 

Like to a Double Cherry. By Phoebe Allen. 
(Evelyns. ) 

Mrs. Artuur Kennarp shows that she has 
gone through a good deal of miscellaneous 
reading. She has felt, no doubt, consider- 
able sympathy with her heroine, whose 
" ela 4 was horrified to find ‘Walt 
Whitman’s Poems,’ ‘Aurora Leigh,’ and 
‘Faust’ in a heap” on her table. Mrs. 
Kennard’s style is possibly the result of 
having had these and other books in a 
similar position in her mind. Her style is 
somewhat too gorgeous. Here is a speci- 
men. It should be explained that the hero 
or the villain, though he is neither as things 
go, was a fashionable dilettante, who wrote 
poems and philosophy for ladies, and had 
made love to, and then fallen in love with, 
another man’s wife. 

‘* Was a curse ever to rest upon his love? 
And through no fault of his! Stay, was there 
no fault? Had not a guiding star pierced 
through the black clouds of passion that en- 
circled him? Had not a signal light been raised 
upon the very wreck of his first love, to warn 
him off from the destruction that lay ahead of 
him?” 
and soon. As it eventually turns out that 
there was insanity in the hero’s family, this 
may, of course, be taken to be a soliloquy. 
If novels were to be divided, as they often 
are, into novels of character, novels of 
manners, and so forth, ‘There’s Rue for 
You’ should be classed as a novel of furni- 
ture; outward appearances, places, and orna- 
ments—“ things,” in fact, to use a woman’s 
word—seem to be so much more important 
than thoughts. Mrs. Kennard has an 
absurd manner of describing well-known 
places. The heroine’s carriage 
*‘drew up in front of a large gray building, 
which, with its high windows and swinging glass 
doors, was evidently the emporium of a brisk 
business of some sort...... As she entered her 
eyes rested with a grateful sense of repose on 
the rows of richly-bound books that lined the 
walls, and she inhaled with pleasure the atmo- 
sphere of the place, that seemed to be impreg- 
nated with the odours of learning and leather. 
The counters for distribution were surrounded 
by rows of eager people...... the rest waited im- 
patiently until the volumes they had inquired 
for were brought by the indefatigable attendants, 
who ascended as occasion required to the dizzy 
heights of the iron gallery......The lady seemed 
to know the intricacies of the place, for without 
looking to the right hand or to the left, she 
walked to the top of the room, where stood a 
red-and-white placard, on which was printed in 
large letters ‘ From F to J.’” 

All this comes after the reader has been 

told by the exclamation with which the book 

opens that the “gray building” is ‘‘Mudie’s.”” 

Dover pier and the steamboat are described 

in the same manner. Mrs. Kennard is a 

great deal too fond of making quotations, 

and not nearly careful enough to make the 
foreign words she uses correct. ‘‘ Répub- 
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lique Francais,” “‘cofite qui cotite,” “mi 
rinceesce,” “‘qiundi uscimmo”’ are instances. 


Whether the light which illumines Mr. 
Gissing’s hero and heroine be that of dawn 
or twilight may be a matter of opinion, but 
some people think the social difficulties of 
over-population and pauperism may be re- 
dressed by rousing the passions of the poor, 
and others that religion may be usefully 
replaced by an amalgam of Schopenhauer, 
Comte, and Shelley. To both these opinions 
our author is an enthusiastic subscriber. So 
much being premised as to the point of view, 
it may be added that he has done his subject 
the justice of sparing no graphic detail of 
the miseries of the vicious and the poor, 
and that the result is a striking and, let 
us hope, a useful picture. Though he is 
not quite a master of what he would pro- 
bably decline to call the Queen’s English, he 
has considerable readiness and fluency of 
style, much power of vituperation, and an 
honest partisanship. He has fallen into the 
error, common to most polemical novelists, 
of making the horns and tail of his béte noire 
so very grotesque as to take from the serious- 
ness of the contest. To make the enemy so 
weak as to exclude the possibility of com- 
parison with the friend, to divide all the 
clergy, for instance, into knaves or fools, 
only outrages the reader’s common sense, 
and gives him reason to suspect that argu- 
ment has been wisely avoided. These are 
commonplaces to a really educated man, but 
it is possible there may be some excuse in 
this respect for the ardour of a novice. Such 
a moral impossibility as Mr. Whiffle the 
curate can impose upon no one; and a man 
capable of drawing a woman so nearly ex- 
eellent as Helen Norman would probably 
not have made the mistake of contrasting 
her so unworthily, had it not been for some 
social inexperience. Helen is an ideal 
Comtist, full of the enthusiasm of humanity 
which is the best part of her prophet’s 
teaching. Her love for Arthur, the strange 
protégé of the old bookseller—who has been 
taken from the gutter and bred by kindly 
and, indeed, religious heathens in the fiercest 
sehool of polities, a training which sits oddly 
upon his gentle and rather feeble nature—is 
well drawn, and she rises to what is clearly 
thought to be an extraordinary pitch of 
virtue when she declines to become the 
mistress of the man she loves. On the 
whole, she has a serious and sweet nature, 
she is as zealous for the poor as many 
another woman of very different opinions, 
and though she does not seem to give much 
reason for them, she adopts her views after 
at least — herself with the names 
of a good many foreign authors. Of the 
minor personages it is unnecessary to speak; 
with the exception of a kind of Skimpolian 

ic and his daughter (for whom Helen 
might have done more), they are differen- 
tiated by the strength of their opinions rather 
than by any positive contrasts of character. 
They most of them come to bad ends. The 
Bookseller dies in poverty, pressed by a 
hard and unjust creditor; the fiercest radical 
goes mad and burns himself alive ; Arthur’s 
wife dies of drink and prostitution; and her 
husband, who has deserted her in despair, 
is driven, on hearing of the death of Helen, 
his ideal woman, to die what Aristotle 
thought the death of a coward in the waters 
of Niagara Falis. 





Dr. van Limburg-Brouwer, son of the Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Groningen, and an ardent 
student of Oriental literature, had, for some 

ears before his death in 1873, become 

nown as the author of papers on Indian 
themes contributed to the Gids, a periodical 

ublished in Amsterdam. Among the 

test of his writings were a metaphysical 
drama and articles inspired by the study of 
Arabian lore and the language and philo- 
sophy of the Chinese. He died at the early 
age of forty, one year only after the publi- 
cation of ‘ Akbar,’ the work on which his 
literary fame seems in a great measure to 
depend. The object of this romance, as Mr. 
Clements Markham states in his clear and 
concise introduction, is ‘‘to convey a 
generally accurate idea of the Court of 
Akbar.” Beyond that it is ‘‘but a sketch,” 
intended “ to excite interest in the subject,” 
and to lead to further inquiry and research. 
To the same gentleman the reader is indebted 
for explaining the historical basis of the 
narrative, and for valuable notes scattered 
throughout the volume. In the author’s 
own preface the reader is warned where to 
anticipate departure from history; that the 
really historical characters are Akbar, “his 
son Salim, the Wazir Abi-l-Fazl and his 
brother Faizi, Abdul Kadir Badaoni, Rudolf 
Aquaviva the Jesuit, and a few others”’; 
also that many of the sayings are historical, 
though ‘‘events are made to deviate slightly 
from historical truth.”” Upon the whole, the 
work is well done and has its uses; but we 
can hardly anticipate for it greater popularity 
than that attained by similar productions 
from the practised pens of Meadows Taylor 
and his followers. Any effort to impart a 
natural colouring to Oriental discussions, 
Oriental love-making, and Oriental small talk 
in the fifteenth century must, more or less, 
fail in its object. Of the modifications or 
perversions of history made to suit the pur- 
poses of the romance-writer, it can only 
be said that they are carried to the full 
extent of poetical or any other kind of 
licence. As a picture of Eastern life the 
book is full of interest, and the translator 
has done a service in reproducing it for the 
benefit of an English public. If it be but 
as correct as it is well expressed and intelli- 
gible—of which there is no reason to doubt 
—the translation is, moreover, deserving 
of high commendation. The tradition of 
Siddha and Iravati, the conventional lovers 
in the tale under notice, has its origin in 
that of Nala and Damayanti, but their 
adventures become, in the present instance, 
a sort of background to the great central 
figure of the emperor. The author’s vivid 
analysis of the mind of this marvellous prince 
enables the reader to realize the majestic 
attitude which Akbar was able to main- 
tain. Especially is this the case with 
regard to his controversial exercises. The 
chapter on the Tauhid-i-Ilahi is perhaps 
the most remarkable of the seventeen divi- 
sions of the doctor’s book. Like Julian 
the Apostate, Akbar is a monotheist and an 
eclectic. From the ancient philosophers he 
would borrow the choice of the sun and fire 
as objects of contemplation. 


** Are not light and warmth,” he is made to 
ask, “‘ the givers of life, without which nothing 
could exist? In the light of the sun, moon, 
and stars, the flash of lightning, and the fire 
that we ourselves kindle on the hearth, we see 





the most common manifestations of this force. 
acai Would it be considered as a mere poetical 
fancy if we chose it as the emblem of the unity 
and the life?...... A name was necessary to dis- 
tinguish this teaching from others ; and though 
@ name cannot express the full meaning, that 
of Tavuip-1-Inant, ‘the unity of the Deity,’ 
did not appear inappropriate. Ceremonies and 
public services are entirely excluded, [save] a 
simple symbolical adoration of the sun during 
the day and in the morning, and of light during 
the night, by means of appropriate hymns.” 

In Faizi’s reply we find the objection that 
when a name is once given, ‘‘ whether it be 
Allah or another,” it ‘may become a per- 
sonality to the uncultured, and be regarded 
as a personal representation, distinct from 
the Immortal Being; and then, naturally, 
all is at an end with your object,” the 
Tauhid-i-Nahi. Might not this argument 
have suggested a foothold for the Christian 
missionaries—a Divine, personal representa- 
tion? But Rudolf Aquaviva in the romance 
is depicted as about the least logical and 
least dignified of the many teachers to 
whom we are introduced. His is, per- 
haps, the most unsatisfactory figure in the 
story, for he is really little else than a 
contrivance to draw forth what reflections 
of Christianity there are in Akbar himself. 
The account of the festivities held on the 
emperor’s birthday is entertaining. Among 
these not the least curious is the ‘‘ weighing: 
of the imperial person,”’ which is thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘On a little height was erected a large and 
strong pair of scales, large enough easily to hold 
aman. One scale was heaped with gold, silver, 
and precious stones, while the other stood 
empty, high in the air. On this the emperor 
now took his place, in sight of hundreds and 
thousands of his subjects, who crowded round 
from all sides; and the other scale was added 
to or taken from until it exactly balanced the 
illustrious person of the Great Mughal, who 
well held his own against the precious metal. 
It was a pity that other things could not be laid 
in the scale, such as duty, honour, faith, and 
enthusiasm for all that is good and beautiful ; 
then surely Akbar would not have been found 
wanting in the balance. When the weighing was. 
over he stept calmly from the scales, and the gold 
and silver were distributed amongst the crowd. 
Towards the end the emperor mixed among 
those around him, throwing among the by- 
standers small golden objects in the form of 
flowers and fruits, addressing here and there 
kind and friendly words, confirming many afresh 
in their conviction that in Akbar the people had 
not only a great and powerful, but also a bene- 
ficent, ruler, to whose heart the well-being of 
his subjects was dearer than his own greatness.” 
We conclude our quotations and notice of 
the volume with the ‘‘ Farewell ” spoken by 
Faizi at the tomb of the emperor :— 


“The title of ‘the Great’ has been given by 
favourites and flatterers to many a prince, but 
with little right. To be truly great means that 
a ruler knows how to govern himself as well as. 
others, and to give up his life to sorrow and 
trouble for the welfare of his fellow men; and 
it was in this that he who rests yonder was 
great.” 

‘Like to a Double Cherry’ is the story, 
told in fair, round, schoolgirl English, of the 
twin Countesses of Rudersheim, the gay and 
lovely Almina and the fair and pensive Lud- 
milla. The first draft of it would seem to 
have been written, under the inspiration of 
slate-pencil, in copy-books and on curl- 
papers, during those hours when the vigi- 
lance of Mademoiselle is relaxed and the 
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eagle glance of the Superior is bent on 
private affairs. As presented in book form, 
with some scraps of French, some of German, 
and many quotations from the poets—among 
others the poet ‘ Aischylos”—it is abso- 
lutely inoffensive and not less absolutely 
uninteresting. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy, by 
Vernon Lee (Satchell & Co.), forms a handsome 
and rather closely printed volume of about three 
hundred pages, the first section of which is 
avowedly reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine, 
and it may be presumed that the greater part of 
the residue, or perhaps the whole, appeared 
in that or some other serial. It is currently 
reported that the name ‘‘ Vernon Lee” is 
a pseudonym veiling female authorship; the 
style has some feminine elements, and some 
masculine ones, too, and it would be difficult to 
determine the question of sex from internal 
evidence. The writer’s general thesis is that 
the Italian artistic efflorescence in national 
drama and national music was ‘the only 
thoroughly national and spontaneous artistic 
movement which took place anywhere in the 
eighteenth century.” Further on the reader is 
told that ‘‘the Italian musical world of the 
eighteenth century produced masterpieces of 
art equal to those of a Phidias, a Raphael, or 
a Milton.” These are rather startling asser- 
tions, and it says something for the calibre of 
the book that the general reader will certainly 
be less disinclined to accept them when he 
finishes than when he begins reading it. Still, 
the author unduly ignores the claims to artistic 
life which some other nations might advance. 
We will cite only our own country, which 
started with Hogarth the modern mode of 
vital and dramatic painting of contemporary 
manners and humours, and with Reynolds and 
Gainsborough the modern conception of natural 
grace in portraiture, and which began with 

lake and Burns (not to speak of Thomson 
and Cowper, who had some substantial share 
in the same process) that great poetic move- 
ment which culminated soon afterwards in the 
very diverse work of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Nor should the 
modern novel, as developed by Richardson, 
Fielding, and others, be forgotten. The con- 
tents of Vernon Lee’s book are (besides an in- 
troduction, conclusion, and appendix) essays, 
sometimes of very considerable length, on the 
Arcadian Academy, the Musical Life, Metas- 
tasio and the Opera, the Comedy of Masks, 
Goldoni and the Realistic Comedy, and Carlo 
Gozzi and the Venetian Fairy Comedy. These 
studies show a wide range of knowledge of the 
subject, precise investigation, abundant power 
of illustration, and healthy enthusiasm. The 
author, it may be remarked by the way, seems 
to have an unreasonable distaste for Molitre 
among non-Italian dramatists. The Italian 
references and quotations are uncommonly free 
from error ; some verses cited on p. 58, and the 
misprint of “‘Torceles” instead of Torcello on 
p. 253, being among the rare instances to the con- 
trary. The ‘‘lace-like architecture” of Venice on 
p. 98 seems an inapposite term ; and it is hard to 
understand why it should be stated on p. 183 
that Metastasio was ‘‘ without a voice,” when 
we find on p. 193 that he was ‘‘an excellent 
singer,” with confirmatory phrases on pp. 185 
and 220. These are indeed but minor matters: 
@ more serious blemish is the author's 
‘endency te use somewhat excessive expres- 

ons both of praise and of blame on all sorts of 

“asions, and often with reference to the same 

on. The style of writing is cultivated, neatly 
ited, and markedly clever ; it has a certain 
analy to the styles of some other esthetic 
on of the time, combining (we might say 
Y Wa of indication) something of Mr. Wed- 





more and of Mrs. Pattison with a spice of Mr. 
Pater and another spice of Mr. Swinburne. 
The book is in a high degree readable, and yet 
from its frequent sparkle and continual tension 
a little fatiguing as well. On the whole it can 
be cordially recommended, as treating an im- 
portant and now little known theme with con- 
spicuous ability. 

THE Indian Reminiscences of Col. 8S. Dewé 
White, late Bengal Staff Corps, reflects 
credit on the publishers, Messrs. Allen & Co. 
The book is well got up, and illustrated by some 
good photographs. We cannot, however, say 
much in praise of the author. The subject is 
interesting, and Col. White served in India 
during a period full of exciting incidents. A 
simple narrative of what he saw, therefore, 
would have been a valuable contribution to the 
history of our Eastern empire. Unfortunately 
the greater part of the so-called reminiscences 
consists of commonplace remarks on well-known 
places, stale accounts of public events, and a 
wearisome narrative of the author’s religious 
feelings and the persecutions he endured. 
Not only did Col. White incur the displeasure 
of three commanding offieers, but he rendered 
himself unpopular among the officers of three 
distinct regiments. No doubt he was sincere in 
his religious opinions, and endeavoured to act up 
to what he considered his duty ; yet he appears 
to have been a very unpleasant Christian. Ac- 
cording to his own showing he was always in the 
right, and his brother officers and commanders 
hated him because his pure life was a reproach 
to them ; but there is the other side of the ques- 
tion, and possibly “‘the persecutors” may have 
had something to say in justification of their con- 
duct. Col. White has, however, no doubts what- 
ever on this subject, and takes care to point out 
that Heaven unmistakably pronounced in his 
favour. This persecutor died of cholera, that was 
killed im action, while a third incurred merited 
obloquy. Col. White may have been the model 
of a Christian soldier—he plainly thinks that he 
was ; but how far he is justified in condemning 
officers whom he names in such language as he 
uses we leave to the judgment of those who may 
be beguiled by an attractive title into i 
this book. e complacent way in which he 
assumes his own righteousness and the inevitable 
damnation of those who interfered with his pro- 
fessional advancement or did not share his reli- 
gious views is not exactly in accordance with 
our ideas of true Christianity. We shall, 
however, be probably told that we are unre- 
generate, and consequently incapable of judging. 
At all events, Col. White is satisfied with him- 
self, which is the main point, for he is evidently 
a@ man impervious to adverse criticism of any 
sort. We feel that we have no claim on his 
forbearance, but in the name of Christian 
charity we do entreat him to abandon his 
avowed intention of shortly publishing a history 
of Charles I., the Commonwealth, and Oliver 
Cromwell. There is a limit to human endurance. 


WE have received from St. Petersburg a Rus- 
sian translation, by G. K. Vlastof, of Brugsch 
Bey’s Geschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen, 
displaying the excellence of type and splendour 
of paper by which so many Russian books are 
now reli Bere characterized. It forms the 
first volume of a collection entitled “‘ Lyetopisi 
i Pamyatniki Drevnikh Narodov ” (“‘ Chronicles 
and Records of Ancient Nations”). The trans- 
lator states in his preface that he at first in- 
tended to publish merely a translation of 
Brugsch’s text, but afterwards came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to furnish 
further information, for the sake of those 
readers who are not thoroughly acquainted with 
the latest views of Egyptologists. And so he 
has written three introductory chapters on 
Egypt and its records, appended to some of the 
chapters long peewee J notes, and pro- 
vided the work with a map and four plans. 


Unver the title of Great Scholars Messrs. 





Macniven & Wallace have published a series of 
short biographies by Mr. H. J. Nicoll. They 
are readable enough, but the choice of some 
of the scholars is curious. Dr. 4, Adam, for 
instance, was an excellent pedagogue, but not 
‘*a great scholar.” 
From Mr. Quaritch, who by his Gaborate 
es has done much to promote the com- 
fort of bibliomaniacs, we have received the first 
volume of a Bibliography of Printing, by Messrs, 
Bigmore and Wyman, detailed criticism of which 
we must defer till it is completed.—From Mr. 
Toovey comes a catalogue of a notable collection 
of Aldines.—From Mr. Leypoldt, of New York, 
we have received the Index of Authors and Titles 
to the American Catalogue, a work that does him 
infinite credit.—We do not usually notice ordi- 
nary trade catalogues, but a list of works relat- 
ing to bibliography which Mr. Gee, of Oxford, 
has issued is so superior to the ordinary run of 
such things as to deserve mention. 


We have on our table The Poetical Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, 3 vols., edited by A. Gil- 
man iibner),—Richard Cour de Lion: a 
Legendary Drama, by C. Swanwick (Griffith 
& Farran),—TZhoughts in Rhyme and Prose, 
by W. Milne (Nimmo),—Verses on the . 
by ©. M. Yonge (Smith),—Can Nothing be 
Done? the Story of Robert Raikes, by the Rev. 
C. Bullock (‘Home Words’ Publishing Office), 
Sia Addresses on the Being of God, by C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge),-—Scotch Sermons, 1880 (Macmillan), 
— Bibliotheca Normannica, Parts I. and II., by 
H. Suchier (Halle, Max ory 
wihlte Kleinere Dichtwngen Chaweers, by Dr. 
J. Koch (Leipzig, W. Friedrich),—and Albertino 
Mussato, by J. Wychgram (Leipzig, Veit & 
Co.). Among New Editions we have The Sunday 
School Gift, by the Rev. C. Bullock (‘Home 
Words’ Publishing Office),—Manual of School 
Management, by T. Morrison (Gall & Inglis), 
Tendrils, in Verse, by E. Palmer (Palmer),—A 
Treatise on Statics, by G. M. Minchin (Mae 
millan),—Instructions for testing Telegraph Lines, 
Vol. IL., by L. Schwendler (Triibner),— British 
Military and Naval Medals and Decorations, 

J. H. Gibson (Stanford),—The Social and 
Political Dependence of Women, by C. Anthony, 
jun. (Longmans),—and Third Supplement to 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Navigation, edited by H. G. Reid 
(Longmans). Also the following Pamphlets: 
Have I a Vote? by T. H. Lewis (Low),—Pre- 
vention of Pauperism, by the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley (C. Kegan Paul),—Back Again; or, 
Five Years of Liberal Rule (Low),—The Catholic 
Church and Modern Society, by Henry Edw 
Cardinal Manning (Brooks & Co.),—Old a 
New, by F. Townsend (Rome, H. Loescher & 
Co.),—and A Complete Answer of Mr. Hine’s 
Forty-seven Identifications of the British Nation 
with the Lost Tribes of Israel, by W. F. (E. 
West & Co.). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Cholmondeley’s (C.) The Passage of the Four I'ap, a New 
Explanation of Romans ii. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, 7/6 
Bdkins’s (Rev. J.) Chinese Buddhism, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Little's (Rev. W. J. Knox) Sermons preached for the most 
Part in Manchester, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Birdwood’s (G. C. M.) Industrial Arts of India, 2 vols. in 1, 
8vo. 9/ cl. 








Poetry. 

Hymns and other Poetry of the Latin Church, translated by 
D. T. Morgan, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Schaffy’s (Mirza) Songs, with a Prologue by Friedrich 
Bodenstedt, translated by E. d’Esterre, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Caroline von Linsingen and King William IV., Unpub- 
lished Love Letters discovered among the eg | 
Remains of Baron Reichenbach, t ted by G. T. 
Arundel, er. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 

Pope (Alexander), by L. Stephen, English Men of Letters, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 el. 

.) The New Parliament, 1880, cr, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Bellew’s + qgeaaeaal H. W.) The Races of Afghanistan, 
8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Guthrie’s (J.) The River Tyne, its History and Resources, 
8vo. cl. 10/6 
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Philology. 
Abbott’s (T. K.) The Codex Rescriptus Dublinensis of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel 4to. 20/ cl. 
Trial and Death of rates, being the Euthyphron, Apology, 
Crito, and Ph<do of Plato, translated into English by 
F. J. Chureb, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Scie nce, 
Ablett’s (W. H.) English Trees and Tree Planting, 8vo. 12/6 
Baillon's 72-) Natural History of Plants, Vol. 6, roy. 8vo. 25/ 
Ward’s (Rowland) Sportsman’s Handbook to Practical Col- 
lecting, Preserving, and Artistic Setting-Up of Trophies 
ard Specimens, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Plake’s (E. A.) My Only Love, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Dickens’s (C.) Tale of Two Cities, Popular Library Edition, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Field’s (M.) Leaves from the Ash, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Four Centuries of English Letters, edited and arranged by 
W. B. Scoones, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Gissing’s (G. R.) Workers in the Dawn, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
c= 8 (H.) Story of Resinge, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Griffiths’s (Major A.) A Son of Mars, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Handbook of the Dyce and Forster Collection in the South 
Kensington Museum, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Hillem’s (W. von) The Hour Will Come, a Tale of an Alpine 
Cloister, from the German by C. Bell, 2 vols. 16mo. 4/ cl. 
Holdich’s (C.) Wothorpe-by-Stamford, a Tale of Bygone 
Days, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Kettle’s (R. M.) La Belle Marie, a Romance of the Cornish 
, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Middlemass’s (J.) Sealed by a Kiss, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Plain Hints for Examiners of Needlework for Government 
Grants, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Rae’s (Mrs. M.) Hartleigh Towers, a Story of English Life, 
3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Rowe's (R.) Picked Up in the Street, or a Struggle for Life 
among the London Poor, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Symington’s (M.) A Red Rose Chain, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
andering Will, a Story of Adventure founded on Facts, 7/ 








THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 

THE last of last year’s publications of the 
English Dialect Society, the second part of 
the ‘Dictionary of English Plant-Names,’ by 
Mr. James Britten and Mr. Robert Holland, 
has been sent out to the members this week. 
In a prefatory note the authors apologize for the 
delay, which, they say, ‘‘ may be accounted for 
partly by the laborious nature of the work, and 
partly by the fact that both authors are men of 
Many occupations, and can only devote a small 
portion of time to the work.” The present instal- 
ment brings the dictionary down to the end of the 
letter O. It is expected that the third and con- 
cluding part will be issued early in 1881, as one 
of the Society’s publications for that year. A 
complete index to the whole work will then be 
given, those issued with parts i. and ii. being 
merely temporary, and there will be an intro- 
duction and some supplementary notes and 
additions. 

The books of the Society for 1880 are more 
advanced than in any previous year. They will 
consist, as at present arranged, of (1) ‘ A Glos- 
sary of Words in Use in Cornwall.’ This con- 
sists of two collections, the West Cornwall por- 
tion being the work of Miss M. A. Courtney, of 
Penzance, and the East Cornwall that of Mr. 
Thomas Q. Couch, F.8.A., of Bodmin. A map 
of the county is appended, showing approxi- 
mately the line of demarcation between the two 
dialectal divisions. (2) ‘A Glossary of Words 
and Phrases in Use in Down and Antrim,’ by 
Mr. William Hugh Patterson, M.R.I.A. (3) 
‘The Dialect of Leicestershire,’ by Dr. Sebas- 
tian Evans, a glossary with introductory 
chapters on the pronunciation, grammar, and 
place-names of the county. An interesting 
feature of this work is the light it throws upon 
the dialect used in George Eliot’s ‘Adam Bede,’ 
passages from which Dr. Evans has freely used 
in illustration of his theme. (4) A collection 
of ‘Old Country and Farming Words,’ gleaned 
from agricultural books by Mr. James Britten, 
F.L.S. The works laid under contribution and 
glossed by Mr. Britten comprise W. Ellis’s 
‘Complete Husbandman,’ eight octavo volumes, 
1750; Lisle’s ‘Husbandry’; Young’s ‘ Annals 
of Agriculture,’ and some others. These four 
volumes are already so far advanced that it is 
probable they will be issued together to the 
members during August, if not earlier. 

The last Annual Report of the Society an- 
nounced the formation of an English Dialect 
ny in the Central Free Library, Manchester. 
The whole of the books belonging to the Society 





have been placed there, and to them have been 
added the pieces of dialect literature which were 
previously on the shelves of the town library. 
At the date of the Report (January, 1880) 
the collection was composed as follows :—Dic- 
tionaries, 47; general works on English dialects, 
61; English counties, 352; Scotland, 71; Isle 
of Man, 2; Ireland, 13; slang, 9; gipsy (Eng- 
lish), 3; Americanisms, 8 ; China-English, 1; 
total, 567. Considerable additions have since 
been made. A catalogue of twenty-eight closely 
printed pages has been issued to the members, 
who have the privilege of borrowing the books 
for home use, whilst the collection is available 
to the general public for reference at the library. 








POE AND HIS CRITICS. 
New York, May 26, 1880. 

In the Atheneum of May 15th, Mr. John H. 
Ingram makes a sharp assault upon me for a 
recent article in Scribner’s Monthly, entitled 
‘Edgar Allan Poe.’ I referred in that article 
to the fact that writers upon Poe have been 
divided chiefly into two classes—the poet’s blind 
devotees and those who have found nothing 
good in him. It is natural that a judicial review 
of his life and works should fail to please either 
of these classes. Mr. Ingram thinks I have not 
done justice to his own services as a biographer. 
I mentioned him politely, and certainly meant 
him no harm. But it is too much to expect 
that a critic who ventures to review a poet in 
whom certain writers claim a right of property 
should also take sides in the “irrepressible 
conflict’ over the merits of their respective 
biographies. So far as the existing results of 
the labours of Mr. Ingram or Mr. Gill, or any 
other of these gentlemen, are concerned, there 
still is room for all the improvements that are 
to distinguish the forthcoming work by Mr. 
Ingram, which I courteously have advertised 
for him. 

Mr. Ingram goes out of the record when he 
associates my review with any articles by other 
persons. He must have read very loosely the 
portions in which his own name is not men- 
tioned if he considers them “‘ depreciation” of 
Poe’s moral character. In stating expressly 
that Poe was not ‘‘ immoral,” the worst charge 
I brought against him was that he lacked 
strength of will. What possible ‘‘ motive ” could 
I have for circulating ‘‘ calumnies” upon a poet 
who belonged to a former generation, and for 
whose genius I have expressed nothing but 
admiration? If I know my own heart, the 
review was written with tender sympathy, ‘‘ with 
charity for all, with malice toward none,” and 
it has thus been received by all critics in 
America and England, except my present 
assailant. In preparing it I resolved that I 
would not be drawn into any ‘‘ Poe controversy,” 
and, therefore, shall say no more on this sub- 
ject. It is hardly worth while to quarrel with 
a man for cracking nuts, even though we have 
hazel eyes. Epmunp C. STEDMAN. 


*,* We cannot insert any more letters on this 
subject. 








MILTON NOTES: RICHARD MILTON, &c. 
32, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 

Tanks to Mr. Gribble, Clerk of the Scriveners’ 
Company, and Mr. Sides of the Bodleian, I 
have further details as to Richard Milton and 
other points. 

The Bodleian MS., being only an abstract, 
does not give the paternity of Richard Milton. 
Mr. Gribble disposes of the affiliation on John 
Milton, for he has found the entry, ‘“‘Son of 
Thomas Milton.” There is no record of the 
place of birth in thisentry. Now is this Thomas, 
brother of John, and son of Richard? It would 
be a curious transaction for John Milton to take 
a strange Milton into the same business, and 
perhaps his own house, to cause a confusion. 
Therefore I lean to Richard’s being a nephew 
of John. 





Of Richard Milton neither Mr. Gribble nor 
Mr. Sides has found any trace after his admission 
in 1620 other than the fact of his having been 
alive and in business until 1633, in which year, 
as already stated, John Underwood was admitted 
a scrivener as his apprentice. This Underwood 
was Steward in 1654, Assistant in 1658, had an 
apprentice, Zerobabell Parker, admitted in 1663, 
was Warden in 1665 and 1666, and Master in 
1667. He did not take up his livery until 1671. 

As to the name of John Milton’s master, my 
suggestion of Colebrow must fall to the ground. 
It was undoubtedly a form of Colebron or Cole- 
brand. This James Colebron, only admitted in 
1595, was apprentice of Baldwin Castleton, was 
Assistant in 1616, Renter Warden 1618, and 
Warden 1619. John Milton was his first appren- 
tice, and others were John Farmer, who suc- 
ceeded John Milton, and was admitted in 1606 ; 
Thomas Dutton, admitted in 1616; and Henry 
Colbron, admitted in 1624. Thomas Colbron, 
son of James, was admitted in 1622, and Henry 
appears to have been also a son. This Henry 
held various offices. 

The difficulty as to John Milton’s apprentice- 
ship remains unsolved. As James Colebron was 
himself admitted in 1595, John Milton could 
not in 1599 have served seven years with him. 
I have asked Mr. Gribble to examine the entries 
as to Baldwin Castleton, master of Colebron, 
but these do not help us. Castleton, apprentice: 
of Thomas Browne (admitted 1559), was himself 
admitted scrivener in 1577, and the admissions. 
of his apprentices were James Hicks, 1588 ;. 
James Colebron, 1595; John Jackson, 1599; 
Robert Brocklebank, 1606. Castleton was 
Warden in 1601. 

These entries are not without interest as bear- 
ing on the question whether the apprenticeship 
was seven years in the Scriveners’ as in other: 
companies, for a distinct seven years’ interval is 
to be marked in several cases, showing that one: 
apprentice followed another. Thus 1588-1595. 
James Colebron ; 1599-1606, Brocklebank ; John 
Milton, 1599, to John Farmer, 1606. Now the 
apprentice who succeeded John Milton at Cole- 
bron’s shows this seven years’ interval ; also W.. 
Bower, 1621, and John Hatton, 1628, appren-- 
tices of John Milton. 

John Jackson, apprentice of Castleton, was 
admitted in 1599, in the same year as Johm 
Milton. 

Of the apprentices of John Milton besides 
Richard Milton were :— 

Wm. Bower, admitted 1621. 

Thomas Bower, 
Assistant and Steward, 1640 and 1641, and 
fined for Warden, 1643. 

James Hodgkinson, admitted 1624. 

John Hatton, admitted 1628. He had am 
apprentice named Wm. Warne. 


All these were associates and house intimates: 


of the poet and his brother Christopher. 

Several Bowers were members of 
Scriveners’ Company, as Jeffery Bower, 1601. 
He may have been father of the others, and was. 
an associate in the Court of the Company with 
Miltea the scrivener. 

It may be well to note William Bower, 
apprentice of Henry Bradshawe (admitted im 
1635), who was admitted in 1650, and was 
Master in 1677. There was a John Bower: 
admitted in 1630. 

Mr. Gribble is of opinion that John Milton 
could not have been called upon to be Master 
of the Scriveners’ Company, not having served 
as Warden, but having fined. He is, however, 
marked in the Bodleian MS. as having fined 
for Master in 1634. Mr. Gribble states that 
John Milton was elected an Assistant (that is, om 
the Court of the Company) on the 14th of April 
1615. Thisis before the date of Mr. Sides j 
1622. Mr. Gribble finds that John Milton w 
named one of the auditors, audited the acooy\” 
of the Company, and signed them on the /** 
of July, 1624, where his signature is to be /""", 
Mr. Gribble has found that John Miliy * “/ 


j 


admitted 1624, and was: 


the: 
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discharged from being an Assistant of the Com- 

any, at his own request, at a Court held m the 
12th of May, 1636, in respect *‘of his renoval 
to inhabit in the country.’ 

With regard to the records of the Comjany 
and the MS. in the Bodleian, it is fortmate 
more attention is being paid to the subject. Mr. 
Park Nelson, then Clerk of the Company, wote 
me on March 7th, 1859, that most of the 
books of the Company were destroyed in the 
Great Fire of London, and that the emries 
remaining were few, and he did not suceed 
materially in his searches. Mr. Gribble tells 
me that there is a book of great antiquity anong 
the records, which appears to be the origiml of 
the Bodleian extracts, dating from 1392. ‘There 
is a book containing the names of the Magers, 
Wardens, and Freemen who had subscribed the 
Book of Subscriptions (which had been burned 
in the Great Fire) from 1628 to 1667. Trom 
1666 the admissions are duly entered. 

The Bodleian MS. discovered by Mr. Sides 
is an abstract, containing many points nt in 
the Scriveners’ records, but deficient in others. 
It has the advantage of a partial index. The 
writer, whose name has not been identified by 
Mr. Sides, complains of some books or papers 
having ‘‘ miscarried.” The MS., Mr. Sides 
says, belonged in 1695 to Peter Le Neve,and 
subsequently to Dr. Richard Rawlinson. 

Mr. Gribble confirms Mr. Sides that in the 
records are many references to Hercules Com- 
mander, who made the will of Samuel Pepys. 

Hype CLARKE. 

P.S.—Since writing the above Mr. Allnutt in- 
forms me that Mr. Sides has found opposite the 
name of Richard Milton, the grandfather, in 
the Archdeacon’s Visitation, ‘‘cdt,” which stands 
for contumax. The office of churchwarden in 
most parishes in England went in turn, and was 
compulsory. As Mr. Sides is engaged in search- 
ing these registers, we may look for something 
more. 








NOTES FROM OXFORD. 
June, 1880, 


A vacation which begins in the second week 
of June and lasts till the second week in October 
seems to make an unduly large gap in our work- 
ing year, and we have no right to be surprised if 
it excites remark outside. At the same time it 
suggests the expediency of trying to make the 
public understand where exactly it is that our 
present arrangement of terms fails, and in what 
directions reform is most needed. For the ques- 
tion cannot be settled offhand by a simple cur- 
tailment of our summer holiday, nor even by 
inserting an additional term in the middle of it, 
but must be approached through a revision of 
the whole of our present working arrangements. 
Without attempting now any ideal reconstruc- 
tion of these, it may be worth while to suggest 
one or two considerations that will have to be 
borne in mind whenever the subject is seriously 
taken in hand. To begin with a comparatively 
small point, we should gain something if, fol- 
lowing the example set by a few large schools, 
we were to cut ourselves loose from Easter, and 
fix the commencement of our terms without 
reference to that very capricious festival. In 
the next place it cannot be too often repeated 
that, so far as the tutors and the majority of 
their pupils are concerned, the weak point of 
the present system lies not so much in the 
length of the vacations as in the shortness of the 
terms. As I have said before in these columns, 
one long vacation in the year is almost indis- 
pensable if teachers are to keep themselves on a 
level with the best that has been written upon 
their subjects, or to make any independent pro- 
gress themselves, while to the better class of 
students it offers the only opportunity of quietly 
and thoroughly digesting the mass of informa- 
tion poured into them during the term. If our 
teaching is not to be mere routine work, based 
on second-hand knowledge, and if our students 
are to acquire anything which they have not 





hastily taken down in their notebooks at lecture, 
we must have a long vacation. At the same 
time our terms are certainly too short. 
Thrice in each year we spend _ valuable 
time in ‘‘settling in,” arranging lectures, &c., 
and thrice also we spend as much time in 
breaking up. It is no exaggeration to say that 
nearly three out of our twenty-four working 
weeks are thus engrossed by the business of 
settlement and unsettlement. Further, the 
shortness of our present eight weeks’ term in- 
volves an undue pressure upon both teachers 
and pupils. The frequent breaks destroy the 
continuity of the teaching, and more is im- 
parted in each term than can be properly assimi- 
lated by the student. Into the same brief 
periods is also crowded the whole official busi- 
ness of the University, as well as all its amuse- 
ments. We have thus three periods of feverish 
and excessive bustle broken by three of stagna- 
tion. It would be far better, then, to have two 
terms of greater length, say, speaking roughly, 
in the autumn and the spring, one short vaca- 
tion about Christmas time, and a longer one in 
the summer. The advantages of such a change 
would be, firstly, fewer breaks in our working 
time ; secondly, decreased pressure while the 
work lasted; and, thirdly, the retention of a 
vacation long enough to give space and oppor- 
tunity for private work. 

A preliminary step was taken about a fort 
night ago towards a more satisfactory settlement 
of the Greek question than that which was 
a sama by the scheme for a Natural Science 

egree. A meeting was held in University 
Collegé of resident tutors to discuss the possi- 
bility of conferring the Arts Degree in certain 
cases without requiring a knowledge of Greek. 
There was a very general feeling in favour of 
doing so in the case of Honour students in 
Mathematics and Natural Science; but pro- 
posals to extend the relaxation further revealed 
a considerable difference of opinion, and, in 
particular, a strong feeling was expressed by 
some present against bringing Passmen within 
its scope. This question, as well as the very 
important one of the alternatives to be admitted 
instead of Greek, has still to be thoroughly 
discussed. As a beginning, it is satisfactory 
to find so many of the most active and in- 
fluential teachers here prepared to see the Arts 
Degree conferred at all without Greek. The 
rest of the work can only be done gradually and 
by instalments, and our next step must be, 
following the example of Cambridge, to have 
the further points carefully considered and re- 
ported on by a committee. 

The defectiveness of the forms of procedure 
which regulate university business was strikingly 
illustrated by the recent debate on the Indian 
Institute. There were in reality two questions 
before the Convocation : the acceptance of the 
Institute itself by the University, coupled with 
the provision of a site, and the acceptance of 
the particular site recommended by the Council. 
An overwhelming majority were prepared to 
accept the Institute and to give it a site, but 
as large a majority felt the strongest possible 
objections to the particular site proposed. But 
as these two questions were linked together in a 
single proposal, the House was condemned to 
choose between rejecting a scheme of which it 
approved, and approving a site which it heartily 
disliked. As the result, the decree was carried 
by a bafe majority of one (69 to 68), which by 
no means represented the real sympathy of the 
University with the Institute itself or its 
equally real repugnance to the proposed site. It 
is hoped, however, that the Council may find it 
possible even under our present forms to reopen 
this latter question in such a way that it may 
be settled on its own merits. Of the precise 
nature and constitution of the Institute itself 
nothing is as yet known, beyond a “projected 
scheme” drawn up by its energetic founder, the 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit; but the hope 





expressed during the debate by Prof. Max 


Miller, that a full recognition would be given 
to the interests of Oriental research as a) 
from those of intending Indian civilians, will be 
re-echoed by all who have the welfare of the 
University at heart. 

The representation of the ‘Agamemnon’ in 
the hall of Balliol College was a plucky 
effort, which fully deserved the genuine 
enthusiasm it excited. Whether the performers 
are wise in consenting to repeat their perform- 
ance elsewhere may be doubted, since, however 
successful it may be in other respects, it will 
necessarily lose much of its distinctive character 
and the protection of the genius loci. e 








Llterary Grosstp. 


Tue first edition, as it may be called, of 
the revised translation of the New Testa- 
ment may be expected in the autumn, and 
along with the English translation two 
recensions of the Greek text will be issued 
simultaneously ; the one will proceed from 
the @larendon, the other from the Pits 
Press. These two texts will exhibit a 
notable and rather suggestive contrast in 
the different methods pursued in their con- 
struction. The Oxford text will repre- 
sent the critical spirit of the nineteenth 
century, which is somewhat prone to seek 
new departures and to break with the 

ast. Accordingly the Clarendon will pub- 
ish the text which the revisionists have 
found it necessary to frame for them- 
selves, after careful weighing and mature 
consideration of all available evidence for 
and against the readings adopted. For the 
behoof, however, of those weaker vessels 
who continue to have a superstitious venera- 
tion for the name of Robert Stephens and 
the Greek used by the translators of 1611, 
all passages in which the Oxford text departs 
from the received text will be indicated by 
foot-notes, and in these notes the reading 
of the Textus Receptus will be given. The 
Cambridge text will, on the contrary, be 
neither more nor less than a reprint of the 
Textus Receptus with foot-notes giving the 
reading adopted by the revisionists. Prof. 
Palmer is responsible for the Clarendon 
text, Dr. Scrivener for the other. 

Ir is with regret that we hear it said that 
the form in which all Englishmen know, 
and most of them use, the Lord’s Prayer is 
no longer to be the form which is to pass 
current. We shall rejoice if the report, 
which is widely circulated, proves incorrect ; 
a greater calamity than such a change as 
rumour declares to be imminent it would be 
difficult at the present moment to imagine. 


Unver the title of ‘Glimpses through the 
Cannon-Smoke,’ Mr. Archibald Forbes is 
just about to publish a series of sketches, 
reprints of articles written in the peaceful 
intervals which have divided his periods of 
campaigning. In the autumn of the t 
year he will go to America, there to deliver 
in many places a lecture, under some such 
title as ‘Royalties whom I have Known.” 
Beginning with the Franco-German war, 
he will describe the fierce i 
which it commenced, the impressive scene 
with which its interest culminated at Sedan, 
the triumphal reception with which 
heroes were received at home after its 
all from the point of view of one who 
in the close neighbourhood of 
and royal chieftains. About 
family of Russia he will have 
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that is connected with some of the most 
striking incidents in recent Russian history, 
with the horrors of Plevna and the Shipka 
‘Pass, and the joy of St. Petersburg when 
the Emperor returned. With many other 
potentates, Eastern and Western, will he 
aake his hearers acquainted, though always 
confining himself to his own personal expe- 
riences, among which some that are by no 
means the least interesting will refer to 
various members of our own royal family. 


THe Mérimée letters addressed to Sir 
Anthony Panizzi will be issued very shortly 
by Calmann Lévy, of Paris, in two octavo 
volumes. Mr. L. Fagan has withdrawn 
certain portions, but considerable light is 
thrown by the letters on the political history 
of the late empire, and still more on the 
life of the late Prince Imperial and the 
domestic life at St. Cloud. 


Tue ‘Epistolario’ of Panizzi will form a 
handsome octavo of five hundred pages, in 
elegant typography and on fine paper, under 
the care of Signor Barbera. It may also 
be expected at an early date. 


Tue Dean of Peterborough will be obliged 
if any persons possessed of letters of Bishop 
Thirlwall will allow him the opportunity of 
perusing them, with permission to select from 
them any parts that he may think desirable 
for publication. He has the letters which 
were sent to Mr. John Thirlwall, the bishop’s 
nephew, but he is persuaded that there must 
be many others in the possession of the 
bishop’s correspondents. 


Tne second volume of Canon Dixon’s 
‘History of the Church of England from 
the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction’ is 
mow in the press. This volume embraces 
a period of eleven years, from 1538 to 1548 
inclusive, thus giving the end of the reign 
of Henry VIII. and the first two years of 
Edward VI. It contains the first systematic 
account which has yet appeared of the sup- 
pression of the English monasteries, of the 
negotiations of Henry with the Protestants, 
and of the religious persecutions of the latter 
years of his reign. It also contains the 
Irish Reformation and the Scottish affairs of 
the period. The work will be published by 
Messrs. Routledge. 


WE are informed that Mr. F. W. Joynes, 
whose secession from the Pall Mall Gazette 
‘was concurrent with that of Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood and the principal contributors to 
the paper, will not be on the permanent 
staff of the St. James’s Gazette. Mr. Joynes 
has been engaged, at Mr. Greenwood’s re- 
quest, in organizing the sub-editorial and 
reporting arrangements of the new paper, 
and with the completion of these his com- 
mission ends. It is his intention for the 
future to devote himself to journalistic work 
of a less exacting character than that in 
which he has been engaged during his 
fifteen years’ association with the Pall Mali 
Gazette. 


Smce the introduction of cloth binding 
nearly half a century ago, although the 
designs upon the back and sides of cloth- 
bound books have in many cases been taste- 
ful, the material itself has nearly always 
remained unchanged, and the pattern has 
been obtained only through being stamped 
upon the cover. A new departure has, 
however, just been attempted by Messrs. 





Bentley. Miss Broughton’s latest novel, 
‘Second Thoughts,’ appears without any 
ornament stamped upon it, bound in what 
is apparently a kind of chintz. Even to those 
who may not like the chintz the change may 
be a pleasant relief after the monotonous 
uniformity of modern novel binding. 
Messrs. Macuirzan & Co. have in the 
press a work by Prof. Stanley Jevons, 
entitled ‘Studies in Deductive Logic,’ which 
is to contain a complete series of logical 
problems, exercises, and questions, partly 
with answers, partly without. The book is 
an attempt to place logic more on a par 
with mathematics as a means of intellectual 
training, and is a fuller development of the 
idea which prompted the same writer’s 
‘Elementary Lessons in Logic.’ 


Mr. A. J. Durrretp will shortly publish 
a new book of travels, to be called ‘ Needless 
Misery; or, Birmingham and Canada Re- 
visited.’ The publication of the new trans- 
lation of the ‘Don Quixote’ by the same 
author, so long promised, is now, we believe, 
definitely fixed for October next. 

A tarcE collection of documents relating 


Pto Thomas Wentworth, third Baron Raby, 


Viscount Wentworth, and Earl of Strafford, 
has just been acquired for the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum. They 
consist of family correspondence from 1692, 
and political papers and letters concerning 
the negotiations which led to the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, as well as of various matters 
concerning the private and domestic life of 
that statesman. 


THE commentary on the Book of Proverbs 
by Abraham ibn Ezra, mentioned in the 
Atheneum as having been lately acquired 
by the Bodleian Library, will be edited by 
Mr. Driver for the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press. 

A NEw novel, entitled ‘A Sailor’s Sweet- 
heart,’ by Mr. W. Clark Russell, the author 
of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Perort literature is rapidly increasing in 
bulk, if not in quality. A complete popular 
edition, at a very low price, but illustrated, 
has just appeared in Buda-Pesth, in which 
city Herr Ludwig Aigner has commenced 
the publication, in illustrated parts, of a 
German translation of the poetical works. 
Our polyglot contemporary, the Journal of 
Comparative Interature, contains amongst 
other ‘ Petéfiana” a translation of one of 
the Hungarian poet’s lyrics into Chinese. 

Messrs. D. Appreton & Co., of New 
York, we are informed, intend publishing a 
series of critical biographies of ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters,” similar in form to the 
‘English Men of Letters” series. Mono- 
graphs on Poe, Hawthorne, Brockden Brown, 
and Washington Irving are stated to have 
been arranged for. 


THE new edition of Canon Parkinson’s 
‘Old Church Clock,’ which has been in the 
press for a considerable period, is now in 
the binder’s hands, and will be issued imme 
diately. We hear that the entire impression 
of the large-paper edition is ordered in 
advance of publication. Messrs. A. Hey- 
wood & Son, of Manchester, are the pub- 
lishers. 


THe name of Morocco being prominent 
at this time, from the Conference which 





has recently been sitting, some readers will 
be interested to hear of a forthcoming 
volume which, like Capt. Colvile’s new 
bodk, is intended to throw new light on an 
interesting but little known country. This 
is m account by Mr. Robert Spence Watson 
of 1 journey he made last year to Wazan, 
the sacred city of Morocco, which no Euro- 
ean before him has ever entered, being 
own to be such. The volume will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Txz third part of Prof. Skeat’s ‘ English 
Etynological Dictionary,’ which was adver- 
tised to appear on the lst of July, is nearly 
reacy. It ends with the word “ Redupli- 
cate” Part IV. will probably not appear 
for 4 year, as it will contain various indexes 
and word-lists, with a list of Aryan roots 
occwring in English, the preparation of 
whith will occupy a considerable time. 

Mr. Furntvati’s edition of Shakspeare 
in dd spelling, from the quartos and first 
folio, will be published by Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons in eight volumes. The New 
Shakspere Society will most probably take 
five hundred copies of the book for its 
members, as part of the Society’s issues. 


‘fe GREEN-Room’ is to be the title of 
Routledge’s Christmas annual. Like its 
predecessor, ‘The Stage Door,’ it will be 
edited by Mr. Clement Scott, who has already 
secured a strong staff of contributors. 

Tue last volume of Del Lungo’s elaborate 
work, ‘Dino Compagni e la sua Cronica,’ 
is ennounced as nearly ready. 

Tue article entitled ‘The Cook’s Oracle,’ 
in the Cornhill Magazine for June, is by Mr. 
Francis Hitchman, author of ‘The Public 
Life of Lord Beaconsfield.’ 

Tue first edition of Mr. Lang’s ‘ Ballades 
in Blue China,’ which we reviewed last 
week, having been exhausted, a second is in 
preparation, and will be published shortly. 

‘Tue Political Comedy of Europe,’ by ‘‘D. 
Johnson,” issued by Sampson Low & Oo., 
London, and E. Plon & Co., Paris, has been 
suppressed in Germany by the police autho- 
rities, under the Act passed October 21st, 
1878, “against the dangerous practices of 
Socialists.” 

Mr. Cuurton Coins is, we believe, 
engaged in preparing an edition of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury’s poems. 

WE are glad to learn that the Royal 
Academy of Berlin have granted 1,500 
marks towards the edition of the Targum 
of Onkelos undertaken by Dr. A. Berliner. 

Tre death of Zya Bey (or Pasha) in exile 
at Adana, in Asia Minor, removes almost 
the last of that band of Turkish journalists, 
whose history, yet to be written, is as 
remarkable as that of the Russian revolu- 
tionary press. Zya Bey was concerned with 
the Prince Mustapha Fazyl Pasha and Ali 
Suavi Effendi in publishing a Turkish paper 
in Paris and in London. In producing 
these articles, absolutist and republican, 
prince, courtier, and mollah, were engaged, 
and also more or less in an insurrection 
in. Syria and in intrigues throughout the 
empire. Ali Suavi fell in an attempt to 
slay the present Sultan in the palace. Zya 
Bey, a man whose parts were much over- 
rated, had been a secretary and favourite 
of Abdul Aziz, Grand Keeper of the Seals, 
and had held many other high offices. 
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Messrs. Brexx have in the press a volume 
of poems by Mr. C. E. Robinson, author of 
‘The Cruise of the Widgeon.’ The chief 

em, which gives its name, ‘The Golden 
Hind” to the volume, deals with the approach 
of the Invincible Armada, the scene bei 
laid on the coast of Dorset, near Poole pa 
Swanage. 

Lorp ABERDARE will preside at the anrual 
general meeting of the Women’s Education 
Union on Thursday next in the hall of the 
Society of Arts. The business of the meet- 
ing will include a discussion on ‘Technical 
Education for Women.’ The Annual 
Report states that up to the end of October 
the Central Committee continued to bear 
the expense of the College for Working 
Women established at Brompton. It then 
became evident that, unless further support 
could be obtained for the College indepen- 
dently of the Union, it-would be necessary 
to close it, but the result of a circular issued 
explaining the position of the College has 
been a considerable increase in the special 
subscriptions for its support, and the College 
Committee have taken upon themselves the 
responsibility of rent, taxes, house ex- 
penses, &c., the Central Committee paying 
a fixed sum for office accommodation on 
the premises. The Central Committee have 
been obliged to withhold this year three of 
the scholarships they have been accustomed 
to give in connexion with University ex- 
aminations, the three selected for with- 
drawal being those offered to the Universities 
of Oxford, St. Andrews, and the Queen’s 
University (Ireland). The Committee hope 
to be able again to offer these scholarships 
in a future year. Five scholarships of 25/. 
each, tenable for one year, have been 
awarded. 

Ar the Brompton Evening College for 
Women the number of students has risen 
from thirty-six to over sixty. The classes 
have been well arranged, and the internal 
management is now systematic and effec- 
tive. A staff of voluntary teachers has 
a secured, but more are still wanted. 

wo paid teachers have been e d. 
The ve of the reading pe yg 
Sunday afternoon has been discontinued, 
as it was found that the members of the 
College did not take advantage of it. 


Tue Committee which superintend the 
educational loans report that five out of the 
six grantees who had finished their training 
have made repayments. Of the four corre- 
spondence students who had loans in 1878, 
two have repaid all they borrowed, and the 
two others have repaid punctually according 
to the rules. One new correspondence 
student of 1879 has already repaid part of 
the loan granted to her in November. One 
grantee of 1878, who was at the Teachers’ 
Training College, is an assistant mistress at 
one of the schools of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company ; a second, who took a first 
class in History at the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination last June, is assistant 
mistress in another school of the same Com- 
pany; a third grantee of 1879 is at the 
Kinder-Garten College in Tavistock Place, 
and two others are still at the Kinder-Garten 
College in Stockwell Road. 

Dr. W. W. Hunter, the Director-General 
of Statistics to the Indian Government, will 
take the chair at the annual meeting of the 





Spelling Reform Association on the 21st inst. 
The first number of the journal of the Asso- 
ciation, under the title of the Spelling Re- 
former, will appear on the Ist of July. 

Mr. Joun Fenton has recast his papers 
on ‘Hebrew Land Tenure’ and the ‘ Goel,’ 
which appeared in the Theological Review, 
and has embodied them in an essay on 
‘Early Hebrew Life,’ which is nearly ready 
for publication. In it he endeavours to de- 
termine the sociological age of the various 
Pentateuchal laws as distinct from the lite- 
rary age of the records. In particular he 
hopes to show that the sabbatic and jubilee 
years belong to two very distinct periods of 
progress, and that the shdfetim, who also 
appear in Assyria, are the exponents of the 
baronial period of Hebrew history. 

Tue system of instruction by correspond- 
ence has now been in operation for nine 
years, and its use in promoting the self- 
education of women who are unable to 
obtain efficient oral teaching has been 
proved by the success of many of the 
students in the Higher Cambridge Exami- 
nation. Among the teachers are now four 
ladies who have passed a Tripos examina- 
tion, and classes on the history and theory 
of education have been added to the list in 
the circular just published. Applications for 
admission to the classes should be made 
between October Ist and 14th to the Hon. 
Sec., Mrs. Peile, Trumpington, Cambridge. 
There is a lending library at Cambridge in 
connexion with the classes. The rules and 
lists of books can be obtained from Miss 
Julia Kennedy, The Elms, Cambridge. 








SCIENCE 

A Manual of the Alkali Trade. By John 
Lomas. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 
Tuts book is written by a manufacturer for 
manufacturers. An experience of fifteen 
years as an alkali manufacturer, during 
which time, the author informs us, he has 
had in an exceptional degree opportunities 
for acquiring the most exact knowledge of 
the subject on which he writes, has enabled 
him to deseribe the best forms of apparatus 
employed and the best methods of prac- 
tice in large works. The alkali trade is an 
example of the practical application of 
chemical science on a large scale to the 
production of an article for which there 
is an extensive demand. The planning of 
alkali works, the arrangement of all the 
details, and the construction of the various 
forms of furnaces required are matters of 
the utmost importance, involving the 
momentous questions of profit or loss to 
the manufacturer. Mr. Lomas commences 
his book with valuable remarks on the 
choice of a site and the general arrange- 
ment of works. These bear the evidence 
of so much thought, and show so thoroughly 
the advantages of a long experience, con- 
stantly improved by the penetrating obser- 
vations of a cultivated mind, that they may 
be safely recommended as_ trustworthy 
guides. The same may be said of the other 
portions of the volume dealing with the 
several processes introduced, and adopted, 
after long trial, as the most economical 
methods by which a native product, salt, can 
be converted into the common “soda” of 
commerce. 





It would not be consistent with the inten- 
tions of the Atheneum to burden its pages 
with the details of an elaborate chemical 
manufacture, although in several of its 
stages the processes are of more than 
ordinary interest. So far as the volume 
before us is concerned, it will be sufficient 
to say that Mr. Lomas has avoided almost 
all historical statements, and has omitted 
such purely chemical details as belong more 
especially to the numerous patents and pro- 
cesses which have been from time to time 
introduced, and abandoned, after consider- 
able trial, in favour of the methods that are 
now actually employed. The working de- 
tails of the most approved forms of apparatus 
are given, and these are accompanied by 
no less than 232 wood engravings, all of 
which may be used for the purposes of con- 
struction. 

The production of alkali, ¢.e. soda, from 
the ashes of sea-weeds and of the plant 
Salsola soda is of high antiquity, but the 
manufacture of it from common salt is of 
recent date, and with this alone does our 
author deal. This process divides itself into 
three branches: the conversion of common 
salt (chloride of sodium) into sulphate of 
soda; the decomposition of this sulphate 
into crude soda (called black balls) ; and the 
purification of these balls into dry white 
or into crystalline soda. These processes 
may appear simple enough, and to many 
persons the extensive works which exist on 
the banks of the Tyne, the Mersey, and in 
the vale of Clyde must appear extravagant 
mysteries. When, however, we learn that 
the raw materials consumed have an annual 
value of more than two millions sterling, 
and that the value of the manufactured 
article approaches to nearly five millions 
sterling, and that the industry affords em- 
ployment to upwards of 20,000 workmen, the 
importance of this trade becomes apparent. 

More than 6,000 tons of common salt are 
decomposed weekly, and about 7,000 tons 
of sulphuric acid are necessary to convert 
this into sulphate of soda. This is obtained 
by decomposing another natural product, 
iron pyrites,—a combination of sulphur and 
iron,—a mineral which is imported from 
Spain, Portugal, and Norway to the extent 
of more than 600,000 tons yearly, and our 
native mines add about 30,000 tons to this 
quantity. 

Mr. Lomas commences his description of 
the alkali trade by explaining each step in 
the treatment of these pyrites. By heat the 
sulphur is expelled, and in the process it 
is converted into sulphurous acid, which is 
received in vast chambers, and in them by 
absorbing additional oxygen it is changed 
into sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol. A remark- 
able example of the economy introduced by 
careful attention to the teachings of science 
may be mentioned in relation to the use of 
pyrites. These sulphur ores are burned and 
the sulphur volatilized, the residuary matter 
being an oxide of iron, which was for a 
long time regarded as a useless material 
and rejected. It was at length found to 
contain a small quantity of copper, and now 
nearly 15,000 tons of fine copper are sepa- 
rated from it, and by an interesting chemical 
process about half an ounce of silver and 
1-5 grains of gold are extracted from each 
ton of burned ore worked. The oxide of iron 


remaining, being exceeding pure, is used 
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for “‘fettling” puddling furnaces, and smelted 
in the blast furnaces in the place of hema- 
tite iron ore. The result of this has been, 
as Mr. Lomas informs us, that 

“the sudden influx of large quantities of 
cupreous pyrites has of late years created almost 
as great a revolution in prices as the first intro- 
duction of pyrites forty years ago, the market 
price falling from about 10d. per unit to the 
present low figure of 44d.” 

Every step in the manufacture is very 
fully described in this manual and each im- 
provement explained. Into these we cannot 
enter. Such misconceptions as still linger 
and retard the satisfactory application of 
scientific discoveries to the alkali trade are 
closely examined, and everything which 
tends to introduce economy into the tech- 
nical details of this trade receives the fullest 
attention. 

The existing text-books, Mr. Lomas says, 
“‘have with hardly an exception » been 
written with no underlying practical ex- 
perience,” therefore ‘‘the necessity for a 
work of this kind,” the result of long prac- 
tical experience, is strongly insisted on. Not- 
withstanding this slight error of self-com- 
mendation, the author deserves praise for 
the conscientious labour which he has 
bestowed upon his work, and he might 
safely have left laudation to those who must 
benefit by a careful study of the volume 
which he has written. 

This book has been produced by the 
publishers with great completeness. We 
should have been better pleased had some 
of the large plates been executed on copper, 
but the wood engravings are very clear, and 
sufficiently exact for all practical purposes, 
while the paper and print leave nothing to 
be desired. 








THE LATE PROF. MILLER. 

Mineralogical Museum, Cambridge, May 31, 1880. 

In your notice of Prof. Miller’s work you 
have fallen into error in stating that his system 
of crystallography was first made known in the 
introduction to his edition of Phillips’s ‘ Minera- 
fogy.’ His system was fully set forth in his 
‘Treatise on Crystallography,’ published in 
1839, a work in which he has riveted together 
the previous work of Neumann and Whewell. 
This work elicited from Gauss the remark that 
it hit the nail full on the head, and was trans- 
lated into German by Prof. Grailich, of Vienna, 
and into French by Sénarmont. The ‘ Tract 
on Crystallography’ is but a condensation of the 
treatise, but is remarkable for the introduction 
of two problems relating to the transformation 
of axes which are probably the most ingenious 
pieces of mathematical analysis that Prof. Miller 
ever published. 

Not only does Cambridge owe the present 
arrangement of its grand collection to Prof. 
Miller, but it is not too much to say that it owes 
its very existence to his unwearied care and 
energy. It has grown up, in fact, since he 
became professor in 1832, and consists almost 
entirely of donations secured to the University 
by him. J. Lewis. 

*,* Thinking more of the completion than 
the inception of the professor’s crystallographical 
teaching, we omitted to mention his ‘ Treatise 
on Crystallography.’ In this treatise the pro- 
fessor first made public his system, and not 
in his edition of Phillips’s ‘Mineralogy,’ 
which appeared considerably later, viz., in 1852. 
The introduction to the ‘Tract on Crystallo- 
graphy ’ (1863) shows that the author considered 
the tract to embody his crystallographical teach- 
ing in its fullest mathematical form. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


THE paper to be read next Monday evening 
at the Royal Geographical Society by Sir Richard 
Temple will really be a description of the route 
followed by the line of railway now in course of 
construction between the Indus and Candahar. 
Sir Richard possesses, as those who have the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance are aware, considerable 
artistic powers. He sketched some of the most 
picturesque points of the scenery along the line, 
and copies, enlarged and coloured, of a few of 
his drawings will be exhibited on Monday and 
explained. 

An English translation of Dr. Holub’s very 
interesting ‘Sieben Jahre im Siid Afrika’ is 
preparing, under the editorial superintendence 
of Mr. H. W. Bates, the learned Assistant- 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are the publishers. 
The book will be copiously illustrated. 

The Admiralty has placed at the disposal of 
the United States Arctic Expedition, headed by 
Capt. Howgate, which is to establish a station 
in Lady Franklin Bay, the depdts of provisions 
left by Sir G. Nares in 1875 and 1876 on the 
west shores of Smith’s Sound. 

The statement which Mr. Adam made on the 
4th inst., in meeting a motion for an accelera- 
tion of the Ordnance Survey, is anything but 
satisfactory. Eighteen years are to elapse before 
the map of England, is complete, and the diffi- 
culty of finding skilled labour is put forward as 
an excuse for this intolerable delay. We will- 
ingly bear witness to the correctness and beauty 
of the work turned out by the Southampton 
authorities, but this excellence is purchased at 
too high a price. Maps far less elaborate will 
answer nearly every practical requirement, and 
surveyors able to produce useful cadastral parish 
plans are, we feel sure, to be found in every part 
of the country. The Survey ought to be local- 
ized, and the Ordnance Office restricted to the 
production of a general map. No workable 
system of land transfer or registration can be 
introduced until we have parish plans kept cor- 
rected to date by the surveyors of the local 
authorities. The Ordnance Office ought to be 
required, at the same time, to make a more 
extensive use of photolithography, as is done in 
India. The surveyors at present are far ahead 
of the engravers; and the maps grow obsolete 
before they reach the hands of the public. 

The forthcoming number of the Geographische 
Mittheilungen contains a highly interesting ac- 
count of a visit to Turfan, by Dr. A. Regel; a 
summary of Australian explorations, with an 
excellent map, and various other articles of in- 
terest. Dr. Behm, we understand, is now the sole 
editor of this periodical, which under his foster- 
ing care maintains its high standing. Occasion- 
ally, however, Dr. Behm is somewhat too captious 
as a critic. In a recent number of the Athenewm 
we regretted that the northern sheet of Dr. 
Junker’s map should not have been published 
on the same scale as the southern, viz., 
1 : 750,000, as was clearly the original inten- 
tion. We are now assured that the small general 
map, given on a scale of 1 : 2,500,000, ‘‘ contains 
all the topographical objects, names, &c., 
furnished, and that none of the topographical 
results has been withheld.” We find it 
difficult to believe this, but are bound to rest 
content. We hope that amongst the materials 
stated to be preparing for publication in the 
Mittheilungen will be Denhardt’s survey of the 
Dana river. 

Dr. O. Lenz has reached Tarudant in Wad 
Sus, and is preparing to journey to Timbuktu. 
A sherif of Tanger, a relative of Abd el Kader, 
accompanies him as guide and protector. 

The last number of Cora’s Cosmos contains a 
beautiful map of the lower Amu Darya, accom- 
panied by a translation of C. V. Hellmann’s 
report on the surveys made in 1878. Signor 
Manzoni, we learn from the same periodical, has 
returned to Italy. His valuable reports on 





South-western Arabia are preparing for pub- 
lication. 

A correspondent of L’Esploratore speaks in 
desponding terms of the present commercial con- 
dition of Tripoli and Benghazi. Things will 
not mend there until the Turks have been 
ousted by a European power—so, at least, think 
the Italians. A caravan from Bornu recently 
arrived at Tripoli. It was seven months cross- 
ing the desert, suffered much from south- 
westerly winds, and lost many men and nearly 
all its camels. Ivory, ostrich feathers, and 
slaves were the articles of merchandise brought 
to the coast. 

The Rev. R. Young writes :—‘‘In your notice 
of Mr. Chirnside’s pamphlet you designate the 
name of the sphere of the mission as a person, 
the iact being that the place where the mission 
is carried on has been called Blantyre because 
Dr. Livingstone was born in the village which is 
sonamed. This is the geographical fact. It is of 
little importance that the name of the head ‘ of 
the Scotch mission,’ that is of the Established 
Church mission, as distinguished from the 
Free Church mission at Livingstonia, is Mr. 
McDonald. But when it is said ‘it would 
seem’ that the head of the mission and his 
party ‘have been forced to act as judges and 
executioners in the case of a murderer,’ it would 
have been well if the fact of a reply to the 
charges by Mr. Riddell, of the Free Church 
party, had been alluded to. The latest phase 
which the matter has assumed is the sending 
out of a Special Commissioner by the General 
Assembly of the Church to investigate into the 
charges.” The late troubles at Blantyre will 
probably have the effect of leading to the ap- 
pointment of a British consular agent on Lake 
Nyassa, under whose authority all difficult 
matters of this sort will fall. Such an agent 
has already been appointed on Lake Tanganyika. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

WE have received the Astronomer-Royal’s 
Report to the Board of Visitors of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, issued last Saturday. 
It is of a similar character to the preceding 
Reports which have during his tenure of office 
furnished so interesting an account of the ever- 
increasing labours of our national observatory, 
and does not record any changes worthy of 
special note. The horizontal circle of the altazi- 
muth instrument has been regraduated, and this 
necessitated an interruption of about five weeks 
in its regular use. This is the only exception 
to the continuous employment of the instru- 
ments so far as practicable, but the Astronomer- 
Royal remarks that ‘“‘the exceptionally bad 
weather of the past summer has seriously in- 
terfered with the observations, a whole month’s 
observations of the sun being lost in July.” 
The comparatively new department of spectro- 
scopic and photographic observations has been 
well followed up, and the reductions of the 
observations of all kinds have been brought 
into a satisfactory condition. Steps have been 
taken to prepare a digested account of the 
magnetical results obtained at Greenwich in 
recent years, and it seems likely that some in- 
teresting conclusions will be derived from it. 
As regards the meteorological records, it may 
be mentioned that the mean temperature of the 
year 1879 was found to be 46°'1, which is 3°3 
below the average of the preceding thirty-eight 
years, and that that of every separate month in 
it was below the average. The highest tempera- 
ture was 80°°6, on July 30th, and the lowest 
13°°7, on December 7th. The mean daily motion 
of the air that year was 268 miles, which is 
eleven miles less than the average. Camp- 
bell’s instrument for recording sunshine only 
registered 983 hours of bright sunshine in 1879 ; 
that is, only 2°7 hours on the average in 
each twenty-four hours. A corresponding 
register, kept by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons at Glynde, near Lewes, gave the some- 


what larger amount of 1,040 hours in the year, 
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or 2°9 hours per day. Under the head of ‘‘ Extra- 
neous Work” Sir George Airy refers to transits 
of Venus and his own lunar theory. The latter 
has advanced steadily and satisfactorily. Major 
Tupman has continued the reductions of the 
observations of the transit of Venus in 1874, 
which are nearly completed, and the printing of 
those made at Honolulu has commenced. With 
regard to the coming transit in 1882, the Astro- 
nomer-Royal has already placed a memorandum 
before the Royal Astronomical Society, calling 
attention to the principal places at which he 
thinks it desirable to attempt to obtain obser- 
vations. These are Cape Colony for ingress 
accelerated; the shores of Canada and the 
United States, Bermuda, and the West India 
Islands for ingress retarded and egress accele- 
rated ; and the eastern shore of Australia (or 
New Zealand in preference, if telegraph com- 
munication be made) for egress retarded. It is 
considered useless to repeat photographie obser- 
vations, which were such a failure in 1874. Sir 
George Airy concludes with a reflection on the 
triplicate series of observations now carried on 
at Greenwich, viz., first, the regular determi- 
nation of the places of the sun, moon, planets, 
and stars, handed down to him from his prede- 
cessors ; secondly, the magnetical and meteoro- 
logical observations, introduced by himself in 
1840; and, thirdly, the still more recent intro- 
duction of photographical and spectroscopical 
observations. ‘‘ All these departments,” he 
says, ‘‘appear at present to be working efli- 
ciently and well. But I can easily imagine 
circumstances which would interfere materially 
with the successful continuation in one place 
of this triplicate series of observations.” It 
must not be forgotten that, in addition to this, 
very considerable labour is involved in sending 
the time-signals and in the care and rating of 
the large number of chronometers which are at 
all times kept at the Royal Observatory. ’ 

Prof. Millosevich communicates to; the last 
number (2314) of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
elements of Schoeberle’s comet (b, 1880), founded 
upon observations made at the Collegio Romano 
Observatory, which extend to the 13th of May. 
According to these elements the comet is moving 
in a parabola, and will reach its perihelion on 
the 5th of July, at a distance from the sun of 
1°80 in terms of the earth’s mean distance. It 
was discovered with an 8-inch silvered - glass 
reflector at Ann Arbor by Mr. Schoeberle. 

Prof. von Oppolzer, of Vienna, sends a 
paper on Winnecke’s periodical comet (III. 
1819). Its next perihelion passage will be due 
at the beginning of December, but under such 
unfavourable circumstances that success in ob- 
serving it can scarcely be looked forward to with 
certainty. After 1819 (when it was first dis- 
covered by Pons) it was not seen until 1858, 
when Prof. Winnecke redetected it at Bonn, 
and showed its identity with that of 1819, to 
which a period of about five and a half years 
had already been assigned by Encke. Subse- 
quently it was observed at its returns to peri- 
helion in 1869 and 1875, and an examination of 
the observations at these different appearances 
kas convinced Prof. von Oppolzer that they can 
only be reconciled inter se by either diminishing 
the received mass of Jupiter by y4,, or assuming 
an effect upon the comet’s motion similar to that 
found by Encke for the one bearing his name, 
and attributed by him to a resisting medium. A 
reduction of the mass of Jupiter, he remarks, is 
not only unlikely in itself, in view of the essen- 
tial agreement of recent determinations, but its 
assumption would also not produce a very satis- 
factory agreement in the observed places of the 
comet. He therefore falls back upon the hypo- 
thesis of Encke ; and his calculations lead him 
to the conclusion that the mean daily sidereal 
movement of the comet is accelerated each revo- 
lution by 0”-01436. And he further shows that 
it is no disproof of this hypothesis that a similar 
effect has not been noticed in the motions of 
Faye’s comet, as it might well in that case be 





too much mixed up with the uncertainty of the 
perturbations to be certainly distinguished. 

M. Leveau, of the Observatory of Paris, has 
published a most elaborate paper on the theory 
of the motions of the planet Vesta, founded on 
the method developed by the late Prof. Hansen, 
of Gotha, and taking into account the effects of 
the perturbations produced by all the large 
planets. Vesta, it will be remembered, was 
discovered by Olbers at Bremen on the 29th of 
March, 1807, and is the brightest of all the 
large family of small planets now known to cir- 
culate between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
At the present time it is probably visible to the 
naked eye, being but just past opposition, only 
a few days after passing its perihelion on the 
28th of May. M. Leveau hopes that his dis- 
cussion of the long series of meridian observa- 
tions of Vesta will enable him to resolve several 
interesting questions in general astronomy. He 
is extending his investigations to the planet 
Pallas. 

Prof. George Forbes recently read a paper 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the pur- 
pose of which is to show, from groupings of 
aphelion distances of comets moving in elliptic 
orbits, that there are probably two planets re- 
volving round the sun far beyond the orbit of 
Neptune, at the approximate distances of 100 
and 300 times that of the earth. A discussion 
of the orbits of seven comets whose aphelion 
distance is about 100 radii of the earth’s orbit 
leads him to believe that the present place in 
the heavens of the nearer of these assumed 
planets is about longitude 174°, R.A. 11" 40, 
N.P.D. 87°. It is more difficult to suggest an 
approximate apparent place for the other planet, 
because the elements of the comets of long 
period are not known with sufficient accuracy. 
Supposing these planets really to exist, they will 
form a sort of connecting link between our solar 
system and some of the fixed stars. The nearest 
of these, a Centauri, is only 750 times further 
from the sun than the more distant of the 
assumed planets. The period of revolution 
of the latter would be about 5,000 years, and 
that of the nearer planet about 1,000 years. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoYAL.—June 3.—Annual Meeting for election of 
Fellows.—The President in the chair.—The followin 
were elected :—Prof. J. Attfield, H. F. Blanford, 
T. Clifford-Allbutt, M.D., Rev. W. H. Dallinger, 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, the Right Rev. C. Graves, D.D., Bishop of 
Limerick, Prof. D. E. Hughes, H. M. Jeffery, Prof. 
F. M‘Coy. J. F. Moulton, Prof. C. Niven, J. Rae, 
LL.D., Prof. J. E. Reynolds, M.D., and W. A, Tilden. 


ASIATIC.—June 7.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. W. A. Tyssen-Amhurst, M.P., 
and Mr. H. Wills were elected Resident, and Messrs. 
T. Plowden, J. W. Best, 8. E. Peat, and J. K. Birch 
non- Resident, Members.—Dr. Abel read a paper 
‘On the Origin of Language as traced through the 
Egyptian Tongue,’ in which he pointed out that in the 
ancient hieroglyphical period the Egyptian language 
was to a large extent a language of homonyms and 
synonyms, in which many roots had a variety of 
meanings, while many meaniugs could be expressed 
by a great variety of roots. Dr. Abel then compared 
this primitive stage of language with the late Coptic, 
and, finding the synonyms gone or replaced by dis- 
tinct derivatives, came to the conclusion that lan- 
guage was only gradually developed fo an intelli- 
gible state. The general nature of this process 
divests it of much of its surrounding mystery, as 
numerous words are invented for every conception, 
or tentatively used by succeeding generations. A 
continuous choice must then have been made, until 
a sound most responsive to the national sense was 
fixed upon and more or less exclusively adopted. 
Each root had no doubt originally a variety of signi- 
fications. Dr. Abel then proceeded to demonstrate 
two important facts in this gradual evolution of 
sense and sound, namely, the intellectual and 
phonetical inversion of roots. In Egyptian many 
roots, he remarked, mean one thing and its opposite 
too, and where there is no variation in sound, the 
context alone can decide which signification is re- 
quired for the particular case. In other words, two 
opposite notions, each expressed by separate words, 
are formed into a compound, denoting either one or 
the other of the two conflicting meanings. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 3.—E. Fresh- 
field, Esq., V.P., in the chair—The Dean of Norwich 
and the Rev. J. Hodgson were admitted Fellows.— 
This being an evening appointed for the ballot, no 
papers were read. The following gentlemen were 
elected : Messrs. W. J. Cripps, L. Samson, #. Seebohm, 
and C. F. Keary. The Earl of Ashburnham was also 
proposed and elected under the provisions of the 
Statutes, ch. i. s. 6. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—June 3, 
—Mr. Syer Cuming in the chair.—It was announced 
that the Devizes Congress would commence on the 
16th of August, the Earl Nelson having been elected 
President for the Congress and the following year.— 
The death of Mr. Planché, Vice-President, was re- 
ferred to in fitting terms.—Dr. Stevens announced 
the discovery of Roman remains at Carton, Wilts, 
in a position that appears to indicate the existence 
of buildings at no great distance.—A seal was exhi- 
bited with an inscription, “Johanna de Breneford.” 
—Dr. Kendrick exhibited a curious wooden spoon, 
with the crowned heart of the Douglas family ; 
Mrs. M. Hyde a silver goblet, with portraits in relief, 
—Dr. Woodhouse described the progress of the 
demolition of old Fulham Church, and produced 
several early flooring tiles. The monumental slab 
of Bishop Siachens has also been found.—Mr. W. 
Money exhibited photographs of the carved bosses 
of the roof of St. Nicholas’ Church, Newbury, which 
are boldly carved with the emblems of our Lord’s 
passion.—The Rev. 8S. M. Mayhew described several 
beautiful objects of antiquity, and also a portrait 
of the Duke of Cumberland painted on glass,— 
Mr. C. Brent exhibited a curious MS., relating to 
accounts paid by Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 1593.—The 
first paper was by Mr. C. W. Dymond, ‘On Cu 
Markings on Burley Moor,’ and was read by Mr. W. 
de Gray Birch. It was descriptive of a series of 
these curious markings on a stone of large size 
which had hitherto escaped observation.—The second 
paper was on the site of the village of Wrangholm, 
near Old Melrose, the birthplace of St. Cuthbert, by 
Mr. E. Frier, and was read by Mr. L. Brock.—The 
third paper was by Mr. T. Morgan, on Roman in- 
scriptions from Italy, and now built up in the walls 
of a mansion at Higham, Kent. They are all sepul- 
chral in character, and are mostly surrounded with 
architectural borders of great beauty. They were 
brought to England in the last century, when the 
collection of classical antiquities was so prevalent. 
The paper is the second of a series on similar collec- 
tions in England, and it is to be hoped that others 
may follow, that a permanent record may be kept 
of these contributions to history, which are at oe we 
difficult of access or comparison.—Mr. G. Wright 
reported the arrangements for the Congress, and 
named the places to be visited. 





LINNEAN.—June 3.—Prof. Allman, President, in 
the chair.—The Secretary read a paper ‘On the 
Specific Identity of Scomber punctatus, Couch, 
with C. scomber, Linn., by Dr. F. Day. The speci- 
men on which this observation has been made was 
captured on the coast of Cornwall in April last.—In 
a note on the anal respiration in the Zoea larva of 
the Decapods, by Mr. M. M. Hartog, he shows from 
an examination of living larve of Cancer that the 
terminal part of the rectum is slightly dilated, and 
possesses a rhythmic contraction and expansion duly 
associated with opening and closing of the anus. 
A clue to the ultimate transference of bronchial 
respiration may perhaps be found in the Entomos- 
traca, where, in certain forms, food is obtained by a 
current from behind forwards, due to the movement 
of the setose or flat limbs immediately behind the 
mouth. Prof. Claus has shown that in Daphnia the 
latter processes have a respiratory function, while 
this animal possesses a well-marked anal respiration, 
—Mr. G. Murray made a communication ‘On the 
Application of the Result of Pringsheim’s recent 
Researches on Chlorophy!! to the Life of the Lichen,’ 
Summarizing Pringsheim’s labours, and taking into 
consideration the views of Vines, Geddes, and 


| Lankester, Mr. Murray arrives at the conclusion 


that we have in lichens fungal tissues, as the body 
of the thallus and the chlorophyll screen in the 
gonidial layer; that is, the chlorophyll is in one 
system of cells and the protoplasm apparently 
affected by it in another which is in contact. The 
light which traverses the chlorophyll-containing 
gonidial layer excites in the fungal tissues the de- 
composition of carbonic acid.—Mr. P. H. Carpenter, 
in giving the result of some researches of his ‘On 
the Genus Solanocrinus, Goldfuss, and its Relations 
to recent Comatule,’ stated that Schliiter was per- 
fectly justified in uniting Solanocrinus with Antedon. 
The latter author does the same with Comaster, 
though to Mr. Carpenter Goldfuss’s description of 
this type appears to differ so much from all other 
Comatulz that he prefers provisionally to regard it 
as distinct. Mr. C: nter’s observations on these 
crinoids are founded on a comparison of material 
from the Challenger Expedition with an extensive 
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series of fossil forms, and he believes that varia- 
tions in the development of the basals are useless 
as generic distinctions. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Jume 1.—Prof. W. H. Flower, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. Sclater made some remarks 
on the principal objects he had noticed during a 
recent inspection of the Zoological Gardens of 
Berlin, Hamburg, Amsterdam, the Hague, and Ant- 
werp.—The Secretary exhibited a spider of the 
genus +E within three miles of Cape 
Town, on the back of a horse, which had sub- 
sequently died, it: was said, from the effects of the 
bite.—Mr. G. E. Dobson exhibited some new and 
rare species of bats, and made some further remarks 
as to the date of the receipt of the dodo bones ex- 
hibited by him at a former meeting.—Lord Lilford 
exhibited and made remarks on some nests and eggs 
of the flamingo, taken in the marshes of the Guadal- 
quivir, below Seville, in April, 1879. He also exhi- 
bited hybrid pheasants, between males of Reeves’s 
= and hens of the common pheasant.— 

‘apers were read : by Mr. E. W. H. Holdsworth, on 
the distribution of the crayfish (Astacus) in Spain,— 
by Prof. F.J. Bell, on some species and genera of the 
Temnopleuride, in the course of which he described 
the method he had adopted in comparing different 
species, and species at different stages in growth ; 
he also directed especial attention to the differences 
in the size of the generation pores in Amdlypneustes 
Sormosus, and discussed the specific characters of 
Salmacis globator,—from Dr. A. Giinther, on a col- 
lection of mammals from Japan,—by Mr. G. E. 
Dobson, on a new species of bat, of the genus 
Natalus, from Jamaica, which he proposed to name 
NV. micropus,—and by Mr. A. W. E. O'Shaughnessy, 
on a new species of lizard, of the genus Uromastix, 
from Zanzibar, which he proposed to call UV. princeps. 





CHEMICAL.—June 3.—Prof. H. E. Roscoe, Presi- 
sident, in the chair.—It was announced that a ballot 
for the election of Fellows would take place on 
June 17.—The following papers were read: ‘On 
some Products of the Oxidation of Paratoluidine,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Perkin.—‘ On the Detection of Foreign 
Colouring Matter in Wine,’ by Dr. A. Dupré. The 
true colouring matter does not dialyze. All the 
artificial colouring matters except alkanet dialyze 
freely, so that cubes of gelatine jelly soaked in the 
wine for forty-eight hours become scarcely tinged 
below the surface if the wine is pure, but if coloured 
with magenta, &c., the cube is stained to the middle. 
Alkanet is easily recognized by its absorption spec- 
trum.— On the Action of Organozine Compounds 
upon Nitrites and their Analogues : I. Action of Zinc 
Ethyl on Azobenzine,’ by Messrs. E. Frankland and 
D. A. Louis; II. ‘On the Action of Zinc Ethyl upon 
Benzonitrile, by Messrs. Z. Frankland and J. C. 
Evans.— On the Relation between the Molecular 
Structure of Carbon Compounds and their Absorption 
Spectra,’ by Prof. W. N. Hartley. The author has 
photographed the spectra of various substances ; he 
concludes that no molecular arrangement of carbon 
atoms causes selective absorption or gives absorp- 
tion bands unless three pairs of carbon atoms are 
doubly linked together in a closed chain. The most 
remarkable substance in this respect is anthracene, 
which, when diluted one in fifty millions, gives a 
considerable and distinct absorption.—‘ On a Simple 
Method of determining Vapour Densities in the 
Barometric Vacuum,’ by Messrs. C. A. Bell and F. L. 
Teed. It consists of a modification of Hofmann’s 
apparatus.—Mr. C. T. Kingzett made a verbal com- 
munication to the effect that he had recently inves- 
tigated the question of the slow oxidation of moist 
phosphorus, and had obtained evidence that both 
ozone and hydroxy! were formed. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—June 4.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, Presi- 
dent, in the chair—Mr. K. Spencer was elected a 
Member.—The papers read were ‘On “ Aisle,”’ by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, showing that the word, after 
having first had its Old French form in English, was 
confused with “ile,” island, and spelt ile, and did 
not take its present form till Burke’s time,—‘ On 
some Differences between the Speech of Edinburgh 
and London,’ by Mr. T. B. Sprague, such as flesher 
for butcher ; beast for any animal, though as small as 
a lady-bird ; divider for a soup-ladle ; house for a 
flat, sixteen houses being in a “tenement” under 
one roof ; wrongous (A.-S. wrangwis) for wrongful ; 
sort the children, make them tidy; soft weather, 
showery ; — at once, &c.,—‘On the Makua 
Language (one of the Bantu group, near Zanzibar),’ 
by the Rev. C. Maples, a missionary and teacher. 

r. Bleek’s sixteen “genders” or classes of the 
nouns with differing prefixes were completed, and 
the structure of the language explained. “Sister” 
was “female brother”; the original numerals went 
only up to five ; the relative was wanting: “the man 
whom I saw” was “the man he saw [or “was 
seen,” for there was no passive] my.” The people 
were very kindly, clever, and interesting; very 
honest, but untruthful, 





RoyaL InstTiITuTiIon.—June 7.—G. Busk, Esq., 
Treas. and V.P., in the chair—Dr. C. A. Gordon, 
Dr. A. C. Macrae, Dr. C. M. Tidy, Messrs. T. Forster, 
J. Steel, W. 8. Steel, and A. Taylor were elected 
Members. 


MINERALOGICAL.—June 1.— Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. G. N. Walker, A. Murray, 
G. 8. Mackenzie, and H. Furnhjelm were elected 
Ordinary Members, and Mr. R. M. Heddle an Asso- 
ciate—'The following papers were read and dis- 
cussed : ‘On a New Face on Crystals of Stilbite from 
Scotland and Western Australia,’ by Prof. M. F. 
Heddle,—‘ On a Portable Chemical Apparatus for 
Quantitative Work,’ by Mr. A. E. Arnold,—‘On 
Kaolinite and Kaolin,’ by Mr. J. H. Collins,—‘ On New 
Scottish Minerals,’ by Prof. Heddle,—and ‘ Further 
Notes on Mineral Growth,’ by Mr. T. A. Readwin.— 
Interesting specimens of minerals were exhibited 
by Messrs. F. W. Rudler, T. A. Readwin, J. R. Gre- 
gory, and W. Semmons. 








MUSICAL ASSOCIATION.—June 7.—W. H. Cum- 
mings, Esq., in the chair.— Prof. Macfarren delivered 
an address on the subject of the ‘Lyrical Drama.’ 
In the course of a lecture of exceptional interest, 
the professor traced the progress of song in con- 
nexion with the drama, from its earliest rudimentary 
form in the Greek drama, through the first Christian 
Passion plays, to the period of the Renaissance, 
dwelling somewhat afterwards on many individual 
composers, as Monteverde, Scarlatti, LulJi, Purcell, 
Keiser, Handel, Gluck, Mozart, &¢., pointing out 
each of the more important steps in the growth of 
the lyrical drama, and illustrating his subject by 
examples so admirably selected and vividly described 
that the audience (without a note of music) were 
able to follow Dr. Macfarren’s arguments and deduc- 
tions with ease and pleasure. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—June 4.—Prof. Jevons in 
the chair—Mr. C. Walford read a paper entitled 
‘Books I have Seen, Books 1 have not Seen, Books 
I should like to See, Books I never expect to See.’ 
In the first category he placed a work which for 
a long time he thought would belong to the last. It 
was the first book that Benjamin Franklin printed, 
and is entitled ‘Ways and Means for the People of 
Delaware to become Rich, 1725.’ Written by Mr. 
Francis Rawle, member of an old Cornish family, it 
contains many useful hints on insurance, saving, 
and other branches of political economy ; but, being 
no larger than a pamphlet, it gradually disappeared 
from the book market, and only two copies were 
known to exist, one in Philadelphia and one in the 
British Museum. Neither of these was Mr. Walford 
able to see; but, fortunately for him, Mr. W. B. 
Rawle, a descendant of the author, had reprinted 
the tract in a small edition, and presented Mr. Wal- 
ford with a copy, which was exhibited at the meet- 
ing. Other curious pamphlets on plagues, the Fire 
of London, comets, usury, &c., were exhibited, and 
illustrated by notes historical and critical; but to 
exhaust the subjects of his paper the reader said 
would require the patient indulgence of his audience 
at a future meeting. 





ENGLISH SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION.— 
June 1.—Mr. A. J. Ellis in the chair.—Mr. F. G. 
Fleay read a paper in which he examined upon 
general principles how a European alphabet could 
best be formed, and in what way a reformed English 
alphabet would best lead up to it. The results ob- 
tained were that only vowels admit of systematic 
treatment on the basis of the Latin alphabet ; that 
three new vowel types would be sufticient for our 
language, and that one modifying mark should be 
used to distinguish wide from narrow vowels (in 
English this is nearly the same as long from short 
vowels), while for consonants six new types would 
have to be introduced. For present use as an intro- 
ductory system one new type and one modifying 
sign would be sufficient. A further examination of 
proposed methods showed that diacritics, cut or 
turned letters, were undesirable ; that new digraphs 
should not be introduced, and old ones only tem- 
porarily retained. New types must ultimately be 
introduced, except for the distinction of vowel 
classes, which could be indicated by a modifier.— 
The reading of the paper was followed by a long 
and animated discussion. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Geographical, 8}.—‘ The Highway from the Indus to Candahar,’ 
T Statistical, 71 t Popul 
UES. istical, 7#.—‘ Increase of Population in Eng’ ve 4 
eS ee Pp gland and Wales, 
- Zeological, 83.—‘ Additions to the Menagerie during May,’ the 
pyre d ; ‘Anatomy of Leptosoma discolor,’ Mr. W. A. Forbes ; 
sere ve ae its Allies,’ Mr. E. R. Alston; ‘New or 
e Species of Chiroptera in the Collection of the Géttinge 
Museum,’ Mr. G. E. Dobson. er 
Wen. Meteorological, 7.—‘ Ozone in Nature, its Relations, Sources, and 
Influences, &c.,’ Dr. J. Mulvany; ‘Average Height of the 
Barometer in London,’ Mr. H. 8. Eaton; ‘ Waterspout ob- 
served at Morant Cays, Jamaica, March 23rd, 1580,’ Lieut. A. 
Carpenter; ‘ Balloon Ascent in a Whirlwind, March 2 . 
1580,’ Capt. J. Templer ; ‘ Meteorological Observations made at 
Stanley, Falkland Islands, 1875-77,’ Mr. W. Marriott ; ‘New 
‘Thermograph,’ Mr. W. D. Bowkett. 





Wen. Education Society, 7}.—‘ Comenius,’ Mr. C. H. Lake. 
Tuurs. Royal, 43. 

— Linnean, 8.— Stridulating Organ in Lyniphia terricola and in 
Steatoda guttata,’ Mr. F. M. Campbell; ‘‘T'wo Cases of Incor- 
— by Sponges of Spicules foreign to them,’ Mr. 8. 0. 
tidley ; Marea Glands in the Maxillw of Spiders,’ Mr. F. M. 
Campbel 5 

— Chemical, 8.—‘ Pentathionic Acid,’ Messrs. T. Takamatsin and 
W. Smith; ‘Crystal of Diamond,’ Mr. H. Baker; ‘ Orcinol 
Derivatives,’ Messrs. J. Stenhouse and C. E. Groves; ‘ Deter. 
mination of Carbon in Soils,’ Messrs, k. Warington and W, A. 

eake; ‘Note on Camphydrene,’ Mr. H. E. Armstrong; 
‘Action of Nitric Acid on Diparatolylquanidine,’ Mr. rey 
Perkin ; Ballot for Election of Bellows. 

—  Antiquaries, 8}.—' Report on recent important Discoveries in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ Mr. K. 8. Ferg uson. 

Fri. United Service Institution, 3.—‘From Bamean to Sonmeanee 
Ray,’ Sir F. J. Coltente. 
Philologi piles pepe 





8. ies of Polabish (the old extinct Lan- 
guage of the Slavs on the Elbe),’ Mr. W. R. Morfill. 








Acience Gossiy, 

Mr. Davin Bocve has now at press, and will 
shortly publish, a new work, viz., ‘ Birds, Fishes, 
and Cetacea of Belfast Lough,’ by Mr. R. Lloyd 
Patterson, Vice-President of the Belfast Natural 
History Society, son of the late Robert Patter- 
son, F.R.S. 

Dr. Stevenson, of Guy’s, has prepared an 
elaborate series of tables of spirit gravities, 
specially adapted for the use of those engaged 
in the analysis of alcoholic liquids, to be pub- 
lished in book form by Mr. Van Voorst. 

THE next meeting of the Mineralogical Society 
will be held at Swansea in August, during the 
‘* British Association ” week. 

Tue Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society at 
Falmouth will hold its forty-eighth annual ex- 
hibition in the week commencing August 31st. 
Medals and prizes are offered for practical appli- 
cations of science, especially such as bear on the 
mechanical arts and mining and metallurgy. 
Full particulars can be had from the Secretary 
at Falmouth. 

Mr. G. H. Kinawan writes from Ovoca, 
Ireland :—‘‘ I should be greatly obliged to any 
petrologist who will send to the above address 
his experience in reference to the rocks called 
‘Greissen’ by Cotta and ‘Quartz Rock’ by 
Jukes and others—the rocks which in the 
‘Geology of Ireland’ I have included among 
the eruptive rocks. Such a classification I am 
aware is scoffed at by very many chemists and 
geologists, yet in every place that I have 
examined them in Ireland they partake more 
of the nature of eruptive than of metamorphic 
rocks.” 

Pror. Morse, of the University of Tokio, 
Japan, has just issued, in Vol. I. of the Science 
Memoirs of the institution, a most elaborate and 
exhaustive treatise upon the prehistoric ‘ Shell- 
mounds of Omori,’ in which he shows conclu- 
sively the existence of cannibal practices in 
ancient times among the inhabitants of these 
mounds. This interesting discovery is due to 
his researches. The remarkably ornamental 
jictilia and various early forms of mollusca 
afforded by these diggings have been depicted 
with considerable merit in a series of eighteen 
large folding plates, executed in lithography by 
native artists on Japanese paper made expressly 
for the work, which is published both in the 
English and Japanese language. 

To Prof. Thorpe, of the Yorkshire College 
of Science, Leeds, the Longstaff Medal has been 
awarded by the Chemical Society. Prof. Thorpe 
is the first recipient. 

Mr. H. B. Kemps, of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, has devised an electrical indicator which 
shows the exact speed of an engine placed at a 
distance. The arrangements are most simple 
and effective. 

M. Movcuor brought before the Académie 
des Sciences on May 24th a notice of his in- 
quiries into the ‘ Industrial Utilization of Solar 
Heat.’ M. Mouchot has been making his ex- 
periments at Algiers. He has improved his 
heat receiver, and since March a horizontal 
engine, without expansion or condensation, has 
been actuated by the solar heat at the rate of 
120 revolutions a minute, with a constant pres- 
sure of 3°5 atmospheres, the disposable work 
being about 8 kilogrammes, with which he has 
urged a pump. 
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The SOCTETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
FOURTH Lacing is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from Ten 
till Six.—Admi 8.5 ° 


gue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
om Hine till Seven.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission on presen- 
tation of Address Card. 


HANOVER GALLERY, 47, New Bond Street.—Exhibition of Pic” 
tures by Makart, Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, Troyon, Corot, Millet, &c. 
NOW OPEN, Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the ,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Cunehe.’ = at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Duily, 

0 Six.—ls. 




















THE SALON, PARIS. 
(Fourth and Concluding Notice.) 

Amone the graver genre subjects is a 
somewhat roughly painted one which comes 
from the easel of M. Dagnan-Bouveret, Un 
Accident, numbered 951, and representing the 
interior of a cottage, where a surgeon dresses 
the crushed and bleeding hand of a thin lad. 
The boy’s pale lips are drawn in, his countenance 
is haggard with pain, and he shudders so that 
his figure seems to have shrunk within itself, 
yet still he steadfastly supports the injured limb 
with his other hand, and is firm and master of 
himself—an admirable figure and face, equalled, 
however, by the sufferer’s mother, an old woman 
with a bark-like skin, who stands near and sym- 
pathetically draws in her own thin lips while 
the blood leaves her face. Other faces are also 
admirable. The professionally set features of the 
surgeon, the earnest looks of the self-retiring old 
man behind, and the steadfast gaze of the plump 
boy, who admires the fortitude of the patient, 
are excellently rendered, while the dull sympathy 
of the ruddy lout who is on the other side is well 
imagined.—M. Bonvin's Un Coin d’ Eglise (407), 
modern nuns in a Gothic church, reminds us 
of E. De Witte, though there is less warmth in 
the illumination. The chiaroscuro is first-rate. 
There is a world of character in the faces, and not 
a little perception of humour is shown in them. 
—M. Duverger (M. E. Frére’s double, not pla- 
giarist) has sent two little pictures which cannot 
be better placed than here. One is Le Pitre(1326), 
ascene behind the stage of a booth: anactor holds 
his injured child on his knee and cannot move, 
although the call-bell rings violently. This 
incident has often been painted, never better 
than in the pathetic figure of the elder sister, 
who brings restoratives for the sufferer. The 
tone of the picture is rich, but, on the whole, 
it is unworthy of M. Duverger. A much 
better example has also a hackneyed subject, 
being En Retenue (1327), the scene of which is 
a school-room, where three boys are ‘‘ kept in.” 
The warmth of interior light could hardly be 
better painted. The blue dress of one boy is 
excellent in colour.—M. E. Feyen, to whom we 
are indebted for charming pictures of ladies and 
children, gives us Retowr en Bateau des Pécheuses 
Cancalaises (1411), a characteristic but rather 
artificially disposed company of women seated 
on the deck of a fishing boat ; full of expression 
and rich in varieties of character, they are 
grouped and posed as if to be painted. 

Life-size, erect, naked, standing in the posi- 
tion of Raphael’s ‘ Eve,’ in sunlight under the 
boughs of a blooming apple tree, is the whole- 
length figure Le Printemps (2884), a fine speci- 
men of the better kind of academic painting, 
which, if we except Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
pictures, is almost unknown in England. She 
is drawing a bough laden with blossoms to her 
face. The greyness and rosy delicacy of the 
carnations, excellent drawing, and careful 
modelling attest the profitableness of the studies 
of M. P. Parrot.—Watteau-like, and showing 
exquisite touch, is the picture Au Fond du Pare 
(710), by M. Charnay, which is rich in dainty 
little figures, gem-like miniatures, of ladies, 


designed with great variety and spirit, standing 
on sward near a lake. The incidents are ani- 
mated but trivial. The sparkle of the costumes 
of pink, slate, black, and crimson is enjoyable. 
—M. Aublet has contributed a brilliant piece of 
historical genre in Henri de Guise chez Henri ITI. 
le 9 Mai, 1588 (100). Here the audacious duke, 
although forbidden the Louvre, presents himself, 
and is presented by Catherine de’ Medici to the 
king, seated among his ministers and turning 
green with bitterness of wrath, while his sub- 
ject, in all his finery and insolent as a peacock, 
bows elaborately and stiffly before him, and the 
sly, evil-hearted queen flits at the side of the 
chair of state, and looks like a serpent in 
the act to spring. The design is excellent ; and 
the dresses and accessories have been wrought 
with care, but not with equal success. The 
drawing and finish of the figures, faces, and 
hands could hardly be better. The surface is 
a little metallic and hard, but the whole must 
have been produced with great labour, for it is 
firm and precise, and the execution is as searching 
as that of a fine miniature.—M. Blaas sends a 
picture of a room in a convent during a per- 
formance of Punch before the pupils, novices, 
and nuns. It is called Dans wn Couvent a 
Venise, XV ILI® Siécle (351), and is remarkable 
for the abundance and spontaneity of the cha- 
racters it represents, from that of the little girl 
who shrieks with delight while she looks, to her 
companion who wrings her hands and can 
hardly contain herself. Others are more deli- 
berate; some are dull, unsympathetic, and 
even puzzled, some seem to guard against a 
smile, some are indifferent or even bored. The 
flesh painting offers a good lesson to English 
artists in genre, few of whom work so tho- 
roughly as M. Blaas. The lustrous and yet 
soft breadth of the interior lighting, the deli- 
cate silvery tones of some of the dresses, 
the solidity of all, and the thoroughness of 
every detail are most acceptable.-—A fine and 
brilliant architectural subject is M. Pasini’s 
Cavaliers Circassiens attendant leur Chef ala Porte 
d'un Monument Byzantin (2887) ; this shows, with 
the painter’s characteristic brilliancy of light- 
ing, superb purity of local colouring, and crisp 
draughtsmanship, a lofty and richly sculptured 
Byzantine facade, with deep blackish shadows 
in its sculptured recesses. The figures are of un- 
usual importance, and have merits approaching 
those proper to the architecture. 

Owing to considerations of space, our notes 
on the landscapes of this year’s Salon must be 
unusually brief. M. Hanoteau’s L’Eau Dormante 
(1783) may be taken first. A charming picture 
of woodland and the calmest of water fully bears 
out its name.—A little landscape by M. F. L. 
Francais, called La Grand’route a& Combs-la- 
Ville (1489), gives with fine precision a long 
vista of a sunlit road and trees with figures and 
a red-brick house. It is extremely sober, and 
lacks the exquisite delicacy of Corot, but it is 
in keeping, tone, and finish not unlike that 
master’s work without his poetry. —A strong 
contrast with this is the work of M. Bellel’s 
Poussinesque A travers UAlgérie (237), a 
‘‘classic”’ picture of travellers in a sunlit rocky 
pass, which is full of light, transparent and yet 
strong in the shadows, deep and rich in colour- 
ing.—M. Harpignies, another master in a 
similar mood of art, is represented this year 
by a fine design for tapestry, made for the 
Senate, No. 7260; likewise by the solid and 
learned Retour de Chasse, Effet du Soir (1795).— 
No. 987, by M. Karl Daubigny, and styled La 
Chute des Feuilles, is almost worthy of his father, 
a picture of glowing evening, comprising a still, 
dark pond strewn with faded leaves. No. 988 
is by the same, called Bords de la Seine a Rangi- 
port, and, contrasting with the last, represents 
with tender silveriness the growing of twilight 
over a shining river, which is extremely rich in 
colour.—M. Dardoize’s La Nuit Verte (973) 
shows an alley in a wood, a smooth brook in 





green light, which, penetrating the close foliage, 





is reflected by the water. A poetic effect is 
charmingly represented, and painted with admir- 
able skill and feeling. 

M. Pelouse has justified his reputation with 
No. 2925, Banc de s a Concarneau, the 
dreadful rocks of Concarneau. A clear, bright 
gleam flies before the clouds on the distant 
horizon. This is a broad though rather painty 
picture, full of pathos, and sorrowful as the 

lace itself. —M. Lavieille’s Aw Libero (Perche), 
No. 2165, is like a Constable. The touch is 
lighter and finer, and the colour purer, but 
there is less breadth and strength. It is to be 
admired for the exquisite keeping of the tones 
of the distance and middle-distance, which re- 
semble pure and soft enamel; the foreground 
is very true and solid. The same artist contri- 
butes No. 2164, Une Nuit d’Octobre, a lovely 
picture of moonlight in a village street, a vista 
of towering birches, elms, and masses of light 
and shadow, recalling Corot. The touch is 
somewhat heavier, the tones fuller, and the 
tints deeper. The picture is remarkable for 
breadth and delicacy of tone, while the local 
colour, the pallid lustre, and the clearness and 
softness of the light reflected into the great 
shadowed spaces of the view are charming.—M. 
Rapin, an artist of note, has sent a fine Fin 
d'Automne, Vallée de Chevreuse (3150), which is 
precious for the tender, opalescent tints of the 
vapour, through which foliage, hills, herbage, 
and a town are seen, where it extends between 
us and the sky, and lets no strong lustre pass, 
but reduces and diffuses all the light.—M. 
Flahaut’s Etang de Mortuaille (1427) renders a 
summer effect on a calm river, its rushy banks, 
the foliage, and the herbage being suffused by 
sunlight, which gleams on the golden lilies and 
their leaves afloat. It is a beautiful landscape, 
most. delightful for its grey tones. Le Croisic 
(Loire-Inférieure), No. 1428, is very fine and 
powerful, and as hot as sunlight on deep blue 
waters in a bright, clear blue sky, white sands, 
and brown herbage can make it.—M. Picknell’s 
La Route de Concarneau (3015) is intensely sunny, 
being a picture of blue shadows on a yellow road 
in brilliant sunlight, with vivid tints of deep ver- 
dure, splendidly painted. The force of tone and 
colour is remarkable.—Besides these landsca; 
we recommend to the visitor's notice the highly 
meritorious Vieux Quai de Bercy (1747) of M. 
Guillemet, M. Gosselin’s Le Gué de Saint- 
Martin-l’ Eglise (1660), and M. Louis Leloir’s 
La Péche (2265). 

Sculptures are very numerous in this Salon, 
but, on the whole, they do not approach those of 
last season in merit of design nor surpass them 
in execution. This appears, as in all such cases, 
to be due rather to the absence of distinguished 
examples than to general inferiority. e may 
notice the most important works. In the middle 
of the garden is the colossal Lion de Belfort 
(7238), by M. Bartholdi, sitting as it were at 
bay upon his haunches, and breaking an arrow 
with his paws and looking steadfastly at his 
enemies. It is a noble’and expressive design, 
executed in a quasi-Egyptian manner of the type 
of the time of Hadrian, but not quite so severe 
as that adopted by M. Cain in sculpturing 
animals, half monumental, realistic. — 
French sculptors affect subjects in which 
animals have part and often deal with them 
admirably, as in M. Carlier’s Gilliatt (6167), 
which surely is misnamed. It represents a 
swimmer caught by the monster, which has 
seized one of his legs and stretches forth a 
second arm to grasp the other leg. Horrified, 
the man struggles to free himself with one hand 
and clutches his knife in the other. The 
anatomy is good, but the execution rough. The 
design of this figure is full of spirit, remarkable 
for energy, and its spontaneity and boldness are 
admirable.—Contrasting with the last is M. 
Mathurin Moreau’s Nébuleuse (6568), a naked 
female life-size figure, dancing, and swinging 
round on one foot among eggs placed on the 
ground, while she poises more eggs on the 
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finger-tips of both hands. Instinct with life and 
the demonstrative gracefulness of the stage, this 
is an admirable design roughly executed, and 
the forms are somewhat crude.—M. Morblant’s 
Le Sommeil (6561) represents with skill and spon- 
taneity the life-size figure of a lady in modern 
dress sleeping in a chair. Very graceful and 
natural, it is so rough as to be a sketch on a 
large scale in a slight manner, rather than a 
complete statue. 

In turning to M. Croisy’s Un Nid (6226) we 

over a greater number of sculptures than 
the whole of the Royal Academy now contains. 
The sculptures of this Salon begin with No. 6043 
and end with No. 6743—a formidable total. 
‘Un Nid’ is a group of two babes asleep in a 
large chair, a work of charming design, care- 
fully studied, and full of expression.—M. De- 
lorme’s Mercure (6255) is an athletic, yet 
light, naked figure of the god, seated, and bind- 
ing the wings on his heel. The face lacks beauty 
and animation, but the figure is admirable for 
its learned execution.—M. Longepied has sent 
Pécheur ramenant dans ses Filets la Téte d’ Orphée 
(6495), which shows the man drawing up the 
dead head and wreathed lyre. A contrast is 
afforded by the beauty of the musician and the 
rough forms of the fisherman ; the astonishment 
of the latter is capitally rendered>~ The whole 
is worthy of more careful treatment. — M. 
Dumilatre gives us Tombeau de MM. Crocé- 
Spinelli et Sivel (6291), a group in honour of 
those who fell from the balloon Zénith, and 
showing the victimes lying side by side on their 
backs, in good poses, and covered by ample 
draperies, which would be better if they pos- 
sessed more ‘“‘repose,” and the fluctuations of 
the folds were less distressing.—Aprés le Bain 
(6207) is by M. Coclez, a pretty statuette of 
a girl putting on her clothes, which are agitated 
by the wind. It is distinguished by taste and 
the fine treatment of undeveloped contours.— 
M. Enderlin has been successful in his Joveur 
de Billes (6298), a little muscular boy, who 
stoops to shoot a marble at a mark, one hand 
being on his bent knee. The figure is not only 
well executed, but vivacious, and has been spon- 
taneously designed. The expression of keen 
interest in the sport is most acceptable, and 
ought to raise the artist’s reputation.—M. A. 
Lanson has represented Judith (6448) in an 
original fashion. The novelty of the type de- 
mands notice. Judith has risen from the couch; 
her hair and dress are dishevelled, and she holds 
up the great sword of the man she has betrayed 
and slain. Horror is expressed by her snake- 
like face, which is extremely striking. She 
looks downwards and before her with wide eyes 
and half-opened mouth. The headless figure 
of Holofernes lies behind the woman, but it 
is too small and weakly conceived for the heroic 
nature of the subject of the group. 

M. Thabard’s L’ Amour au Cygne (6693) displays 
Cupid seated in joyful disdain on the back of 
the bird, which he has bridled, and which walks 
beneath the god with outspread wings. It is 
a very happy idea, carried out in the excellent 
composition of the lines of the group. The dis- 
positicn of the swan’s wings in relation to the 
js limbs has been ably contrived.—M. A. 
Schcenewerk contributes a group of great merit 
and marked by insight and spirit. It is called 
“Cet dge est sans pitié” (6673), and represents 
a naked boy armed with a sling. He has killed 
a bird and prepares to kill another; he stoops 
to take aim and stretches his weapon to the 
utmost. The execution is first-rate and the 
design lifelike. 

M. C. Guillaume, a great master in sculp- 
ture, has vouchsafed to revive the portrait of 
Philippe le Bon, Duc de Bourgogne (6393), as 
drawn by Van Eyck, which is now in the 
collection of Mr. Mitchell, and was shown 
at the Grosvenor Exhibition in 1878 and in 
Paris last year. It is a well-known work, 
which has been more than once reproduced, 
as in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts and in the 





illustrated catalogue of the English exhibi- 
tion. It is very interesting to see again the 
figure of the duke as treated by this sculptor. 
The same artist contributes the statue of M. 
Thiers (6392), a strict and loyal likeness of a 
little frame inspired with energy and clear vision 
of the world: a work which grows wonderfully 
on the student, although it may be that the 
hasty visitor will overlook it, simply because it is 
so very like the life.—Another commemorative 
statue, which is more dramatic, gives the name 
and form of David d’ Angers (6499), the work of 
M. Louis-Noél. It is a grand, if not somewhat 
grandiose, heroic figure, standing erect and hold- 
ing his ‘Fame’: a massive, stately design, and, 
to be in keeping with the subject, it is marked by 
the influence of the antique.—M. Epinay’s DEn- 
fant Spartiate (6302) possesses the humour and 
spirit of life. The boy is seated, protesting his 
lie, and suffering while the fox tears his naked 
body. The face is finely studied. The eyes 
are dilated, and the lips are drawn sideways toa 
grin of pain ; the back is rigid, and one convulsed 
hand is held open, as if to prove the ‘‘ Nothing” 
of his reply to the question, ‘‘ What hast thou 
under the mantle?” All parts of the highly 
naturalistic figure have been finished in a deli- 
cate, learned, and solid manner. 

M. Ringel made a strong impression in the 
last Salon by exhibiting unflinchingly realistic 
statuary, coloured in a very high key, and ani- 
mated by life of the rudest kind. He is an 
Impressionist in sculpture, but a learned and 
accomplished artist, whose works, whether they 
please or offend, are much more than sensa- 
tional appeals to the uneducated vulgar. We 
have now from his hands a life-size figure of a 
gipsy-like musician, in his ragged and cumbrous 
brown old great-coat, with long masses of wire- 
like black hair hanging from his head, mous- 
taches resembling brushes, and a tangled beard. 
He is stooping over a rude bass viol, and, as 
if inspired by the demon, playing furiously 
on it with a rough bow. The statue is called 
La Marche de Rakoczy (6630). The figure, 
costume, instrument, and hair are coloured to 
the pitch of nature. It is really rather a display 
of high art of the stage expressed by formative 
means than an example of sculpture proper. 
But it is undoubtedly a work of exceptional 
power, if not of genius.—Very differently in- 
spired from the last is M. Bélard’s Au Bord de 
la Mer (6092), a naked boy lying on the sands 
and gleefully teasing a crab, and so full of his 
fun that he kicks up one foot and laughs at his 
victim : a design which is instinct with life and 
capitally modelled in a fine style, but not with- 
out realism.—A masculine figure is Le Moisson- 
neur (6350), by M. Gaudez, stooping with a sickle 
so as to cut the corn near the earth, and doing 
so with immense energy. His face is full of move- 
ment and expression. Somewhat roughly ex- 
ecuted, this work must have been intended 
for a garden.—M. Ferrary’s Belluaire agagant 
une Panthére (6323) displays with remark- 
able force the action of a man, who with a 
rod commands the crouching beast, and bids it 
go from him. Intensely vitalized in every limb, 
the motive would have been better and much 
more easily expressed by painting than by sculp- 
ture. Nothing is gained by employing sculpture 
in such a case as this; on the contrary, much is 
lost, and opportunities are forfeited for the use 
of colour, which would intensify the truth of 
the design, enlarge its application, and move us 
more.—A group in bronze by M. Gatti is the 
subject of our final note. It is called Le Chat 
et la Souris (6348), and, in a pictorial manner, 
shows a boy grasping a furious cat with one 
hand, while he allows a mouse to run up his 
naked arm, and holds the little creature by its 
tail. This work is a genuine grotesque, animated 
by the spirit of malicious fun. The execution 
suits the subject. 








THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

DEMANDS on our space, and the simultaneous 
opening of this gallery with those of other 
societies, have delayed our notice of the works 
of the members which are gathered in Pall Mall. 
We may now examine the more important pic- 
tures of each artist in the order of the Catalogue, 
beginning with No. 26, Miss M. L. Gow’s Fairy 
Tales, in which a girl is seen reading a book 
with an air of intense interest : a capital design, 
with a nice arrangement of colour, and solid, 
though not laboured, execution.—M. J. Israéls’s 
unnamed picture of a Dutch interior (42), in 
which a young mother suckles her baby, has the 
better qualities of his work, a broad Rem- 
brandtish effect, keeping of part with part, and 
expressiveness in the figures. It is a pity 
this artist does not try a new path. Another 
nameless picture is No. 49, a good example 
of tone. A girl with a child looks at a pig; 
the homogeneity of the effect is the making 
of the whole.—A Scene from ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak’ (53), by Mr. J. D. Linton, might be 
called a study in sombre blue, that tint having 
the predominance in the picture. There is in 
the shadows an excess of black, a customary 
defect in the otherwise solid and powerful works 
of this painter. This example is, on the whole, 
highly pictorial, and has been skilfully treated. 
The figures on the couch have not been made 
complete in drawing and modelling ; but they 
keep their places perfectly. The tapestry is first- 
rate. In Red (35) is another study by the same, 
and a capital example of colour ; it is powerful, 
but not clear or brilliant. The subject is a 
Dutch arquebusier. In White (137) is the com- 
plement to the last in another colour. 

In Mr. J. Wolf's “‘ Grave and Gay” (58), 
butterflies and an owl in an ivied nook, the 
flies are painted with delicacy and exquisite 
brightness of colour, and the downy textures of 
their wings are imitated mostfelicitously. Behind, 
in half-shadow, stands the bird, a humorous 
presentation, intensely full of character, but in 
execution rather flat and deficient in solidity.— 
Mr. J. Fulleylove always charms us by painting 
artistically, and with just feeling for their pathos 
and pictorial qualities, old houses and trim 
gardens. His Lovers’ Quarrel (77) gives part of 
an ancient pleasaunce, with a bank of trees, 
a fountain and statue ; the rich colour of the 
stone is enjoyable. Could not the painter have 
rendered his work less formal? Hampton Cowrt 
Palace (144) is a capital picture of the ancient 
garden, the vista of a path, with gigantic lilies 
on one side. It is very solid and full of tone 
and colour, but seems deficient in brilliancy of 
lighting. On the other hand, Hampton Cowt 
Palace (206) is both luminous and rich. It 
represents a fountain at rest in a garden.— 
Mr. W. Wyld has often pleased observers 
of his views of squares in Southern cities, 
bright, white stone buildings of fine architecture, 
vistas filled with multitudes of figures, bright 
and broad effects of light and shade, and brilliant 
blue skies, each work being attractive in its clear 
tones and crisp touching. An excellent example 
of the class is Piazza di Erba, Verona (86), where 
the view terminates in the famous lofty tower. 
We like his ‘“‘Campagna” of Rome, Evening (92). 
—Mr. G. Clausen is an able student. In proof of 
his success we have Back to their Homes (100), a 
troop of Dutch fish-girls trudging on sea-sands 
and seen from a lofty standpoint, so that the 
figures relieve justly on the grey sand at their 
feet. This grey sand harmonizes with the white 
hoods and varied and richly tinted dresses. Very 
solid and soft in effect, it is a first-rate little 
picture. Also solid and exceptionally brilliant 
is the powerful, but somewhat ‘‘ clever” sketch 
called By King Charles’s Statue—An April 
Morning (146), and showing the weather-worn, 
time-stained pedestal solid against a clear but 
broken sky, and enriched by warm reflections of 
sunlight.—The subject of Mr. T. W. Wilson’s 
The Fisherman's Last Voyage (114) is novel, 
and the design is well expressed. Mr. Wilson 
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has been studying in the school of Ver Meer. 
A coffin-laden boat is dragged along a narrow 
and winding stream; the mourners, in their 
every-day dresses, trudge on the tow-path. 
The thoughtful disposition and harmoniousness 
of the colours, the broad effect and the just 
treatment of the parts in relation to each other 
prove the painter to have studied his proto- 
type with exceptional intelligence.—A good 
landscape by Mr. T. Collier bears the name 
of Blythburgh Common (125), and represents an 
expanse of richly-coloured waste, a white cottage 
near a group of trees, cattle, and the air suffused 
bylight. It is powerful, fresh, solid, and luminous. 
—Mr. Hine is impressive and grand, as usual, in 
painting the noble subject of View from Mount 
Harry, near Lewes (132), a broad and majestic 
panorama of the pearly grey and green downs to- 
wards sunset, with delicate vapours forming in 
the hollows, whose outlines are not concealed, 
while their tints and shadows are softened. The 
student will appreciate the drawing and model- 
ling of this picture, and the sense of size which 
it displays with almost monumental simplicity. 
By the same artist is A Stiff Breeze (208), a fine 
study of tone and delicate fresco-like tints. —M. 
Aumonier has sent From Hedsor Hill, looking 
towards Maidenhead (138), a delightfully pure 
and luminous landscape of the winding Thames, 
with water in the meadows, and woods and up- 
lands ; a cornfield is in front. The whole is 
modelled with delicacy, care, and remarkable 
skill. A bright illumination and colour are com- 
bined in a broad effect. A Lazy Morning (164), 
by the same artist, is produced with equal skill. 
—Mr. C. Staniland has been very happy in paint- 
ing ‘‘ Stormy” (165), a picture of a monk and a 
friar disputing in a road; the design is energetic, 
the expressions animated and humorous. 
The dresses are too hot in colour; this and the 
dark shadows they display suggest the lamp, and 
show how desirable it is to paint out-of-door 
effects out of doors. 

We must recommend more briefly Mr. R. K. 
Penson’s Salt Marsh (5), a capital view of a 
brown marsh and grey water, pictorially treated. 
—Mr. Stock’s Two Lovers meeting after Death 
(14), with all its ability, suggests too ob- 
viously the use of models.—Mr. T. Green’s De- 
spatches (21) is enjoyable as a true picture of 
the kind Mieris delighted in, and represents 
with felicity the effect of reflected sunlight in an 
old room. The figure is not of much account. 
—Mr. E. Hayes’s Messina (28), although not 
innocent of the lamp, has pearly tints and 
some capital painting.—Mr. J. Mogford’s Fitful 
Weather (43), a storm passing over a land- 
scape and a lake, renders atmospheric effect ex- 
pressively. It is a little mannered.—Across the 
Marsh (57) is by Mr. E. M. Wimperis, and depicts 
an estuary in summer weather and a storm im- 
pending, with a broad and simple, yet effective 
mode, an4 is distinguished by a fine sense of the 
expansiveness of the landscape and the sky.— 
Mr. W. W. May's On the Ghent Canal (83) is a 


sketch which is commendable for its pearly tones. 





SALES, 


Tue chief feature of the sales of the week has 
been the high prices given for the proofs of the 
Landseer series at the sale of the collection 
of engravings and water-colour drawings be- 
longing to the late Mr. J. Knowles, of Man- 
chester, the theatrical manager, by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday of last week; while, 
on the other hand, the drawings showed a 
notable decline. The following were among the 
lots sold :—R. P. Bonington, Rouen, 1101. 5s. 
C. Stanfield, The Channel off Fort Rouge, 
Calais, 3671. 15s. F. W. Burton, The Young 
Scholar, 1201. W. Miiller, The Acropolis, 168/. 
David Cox, 1855, Bolsover Castle, 168/.; Shep- 
herds collecting their Flocks, 178/. 10s.; The 
Junction of the Llugwy and Conway, 294. 
J. F. Lewis, R.A., Street in Seville, with the 





Giralda Tower, 120]. 15s.; Scene in Venice, 
110/. 5s. E. Duncan, Offthe Mumbles, 1361. 10s. 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A., Scene from Henry V., 
991. 15s.; Rubens in his Studio, 299]. 15s. F. 
Goodall, R.A., Raising the Maypole, 189/. D. 
Cox, On the Conway, 63]. Birket Foster, A 
View in Surrey, 2461. 15s.; The Chair Mender, 
1891. W. Hunt, The Flower Girl, 651. F. W. 
Topham, 1853, Galway Peasants, 152]. S&S. 
Prout, Nuremberg, 262/. 10s. J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., Hermitage Castle, vignette in 
the Scott series, 941. 10s.; Leeds, 346]. 5s.; 
Wharfedale, 94/. 10s.; Welsh Coast, North 
Flint, 2991. 5s.; Orfordness, engraved in Eng- 
land and Wales series, 372I. 15s.; Nottingham, 
engraved in England and Wales series, 4621. 
The proofs after Landseer which brought the 
highest prices were: Bolton Abbey, by S. 
Cousins, R.A., signed by the artist, 521. 10s. 
Night, by T. Landseer, A.R.A., and Morning, 
by the same, signed by the artist, 521. 10s.; 
Dignity and Impudence, by the same, 681. 5s. ; 
The Monarch of the Glen, by the same, 
signed by the artist, 76/. 13s. Hafed, by C. G. 
Lewis, and Odin, by T. Landseer, A.R.A., 
511. 9s. Hunters at Grass, by C. G. Lewis, 84l. 
The Stag at Bay, by T. Landseer, A.R.A., 
801. 17s. Views in Richmondshire, twenty 
plates before letters, loose in a volume, 109. 
Acomplete set of proofs of the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ 
mounted, 7561. 

The drawings, water-colours, and miniatures 
belonging to the late M. Mahérault have been 
sold at Paris. Among the drawings by old 
masters were : A subject from the Fables of La 
Fontaine, by Boucher, 2,060 fr.; Petits Satyres, 
by Clodion, 1,900 fr.; Petits Satyres tenant, 
lun des fleurs, l’autre une fléche, by the same, 
1,750 fr.; A Drawing by Cochin, illustrating the 
tenth novel of the first day of the ‘ Decameron,’ 
Le Repas, 1,500 fr.; Portrait of a Youth, by 
Dumoustier, 1,500 fr.; An Album illustrating 
Boccaccio, by Duplessis-Bertaux, 3,600 fr. ; 
Two Pencil Drawings by Eisen for the 
Fables of La Fontaine, 1,679 fr.; Five 
Drawings, by the same, 2,200 fr.; Sixty small 
water-colours on vellum, illustrating actors of 
the second part of the eighteenth century, by 
J. Fusch, 3,099 fr.; Le Retour, by Fragonard, 
7,000 fr.; Villa Italienne, by the same, 2,000 fr.; 
Intérieur de Parc, by the same, 1,600 fr.; Trois 
Personnages réunis dans un élégant Salon 
du Temps de Louis XVI., by Freudeberg, 
5,100 fr. By Hubert Gravelot: Pour l’Icono- 
logie par Figures, ou Traité complet des 
Allégories, Emblémes, &c., 4,600 fr. ; Sixteen 
Drawings illustrative of Boccaccio, 9,000 fr. Six 
Drawings by Merillier, 1,605 fr. By Moreau: 
Thirty Drawings for the first five cantos of ‘ La 
Pucelle d’Orléans,’ 16,100 fr.; ‘Oui ou Non,’ 
12,000 fr.; ‘Le Lever,’ 12,000 fr.; Projet d’un 
Monument & élever pour le Roi et nos Seigneurs 
del’ Assemblée Nationale, 1,800 fr.; Une Famille 
assise sous une Tonnelle, costumes Louis XV., 
2,550 fr.; Groupe de Deux Dames dans un 
Parc, 2,800 fr.; L’Inoculation de l’Amour, 
3,000 fr.; La Provocation, 4,000 fr.; Nine 
Drawings for the ‘ Incas’ of Marmontel, 6,000 fr. ; 
six for ‘Le Comte de Valmont,’ par l’Abbé 
Gérard, 2,950 fr.; two for Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, ‘ Etudes de la Nature,’ 5,500 fr.; a 
Drawing illustrative of Pindar, ‘Les Graces,’ 
2,500 fr.; Ball Ticket for the Marriage of the 
Dauphin, bearing the date of 1770, with the 
signature of Moreau, 1,550 fr.; Premiers Essais 
Aérostatiques, 1783, par Charles et Robert, 
5,900 fr.; Douze Dessins pour les Cuvres de 
Racine, avec les gravures sur papier de chine, 
10,000 fr. Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife, by 
Prud’hon, 2,000 fr.; Drawing for ‘ La Nouvelle 
Héloise,’ ‘‘ Ma fille, respecte les cheveux blancs 
de ton pére,” by the same, 2,200 fr. ; Portrait 
of Mdlle. Mayer, miniature, by the same, 
8,000 fr. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 


WE noticed with regret the other day in the 
National Gallery that time and change are 
operating unfortunately on some of the pictures. 
‘The Beato Ferretti,’ by Carlo Crivelli, No. 
668, is ‘‘ peeling” in several places. It was 
bought from Mr. Barker in 1861. Similar 
mischief is obvious in Tacconi’s ‘ Virgin En- 
throned,’ No. 286, especially in the draperies of 
the Virgin, her head, the head of Christ, and the 
footstool. Still more extensive injuries appear 
in Francia’s ‘Virgin with the Infant Christ,’ 
No. 179. 

Tue Royal (gold) Medal of the Institute of 
British Architects has been awarded to Mr. 
J. L. Pearson. 


Mr. Atcernon Graves has with his usual 
industry employed the last twelve months in 
drawing up a complete alphabetical catalogue of 
the works of living artists exhibited at the 
British Institution. These exhibitions com- 
menced, as our readers are aware, in 1806 and 
ended in 1867 (sixty-two years). 28,827 works 
in all were contributed by 3,408 artists, of whom 
153 were members of the Royal Academy. Five 
Presidents of the Academy were among the ex- 
hibitors. Of the present members of the Royal 
Academy as many as 47 sent works to the In- 
stitution, and only 24 never exhibited there; 
eight of these are architects or engravers. No 
portraits, except in sculpture, were admitted, 
and this rule was only once broken, and then in 
favour of a portrait painted for the Institution. 
The following sixteen artists each contributed 
a hundred works or more: Henry Singleton, 
157 ; John Wilson, 149; Benjamin Barker, 145; 
Thomas C. Hofland, 141 ; George Jones, R.A., 
141; Philip Reinagle, R.A., 138 ; James Stark, 
136; George Lance, 135; F. R. Lee, R.A., 131; 
Alfred Vickers, 125; E. W. Cooke, R.A., 115; 
Elias Childe, 114; F. W. Watts, 108; C. Deane, 
103 ; John Laporte, 102; and Copley Fielding, 
100. It is curious to find Copley Fielding con- 
tributing so many oil paintings. 

M. TERRIEN DE LA CovuPeERI£, the Chinese 
archeologist, is examining the Chinese coins in 
the British Museum, with a view to preparing a 
catalogue of them. 

A COLLECTION is now on view at the Burling- 
ton Fine-Arts Club of water-colour drawings by 
deceased English artists born in, or subsequent 
to, 1800, or who, born in the last century, have 
died since the exhibition at the Club in 1871. 


Tue death of Mr. G. H. Dodgson, of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, is an- 
nounced. 

Op Carthusians will be glad of the series 
of twelve permanent photographs—price one 
guinea—which has lately been issued by the 
Society for Photographing Relics of Old London, 
and perfectly illustrates the interesting and ex- 
tremely picturesque building which preserves 
the fame of Thomas Sutton. To those who 
love their school we need say no more than that 
these are excellent photographs of well-chosen 
subjects. London antiquaries, too, will prize these 
portraits of one of the most interesting relics of 
the ancient metropolis. Even the interior views 
are unusually clear ; they include the cloisters, 
the great hall, grand staircase, governor’s room, 
and the founder’s tomb. The Secretary to the 
Society is Mr. A. Marks, Long Ditton, Surrey. 

Tue death of Herr K. F. Lessing, the cele- 
brated German painter and Director of the 
School at Carlsruhe, is announced. He was 
born in 1808. He obtained a first-class medal 
at the Paris Salon, and the Legion of Honour 
as long ago as 1837. 

We have received from Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus ‘ Academy Notes, 1880,’ being an illus- 
trated catalogue of selected works in the gal- 
leries at Burlington House, edited by Mr. H. 
Blackburn, and quite equal to previous numbers 
of the series to which it belongs. The little 
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sketches preserve some of the prominent ele- 
ments of the examples; the letter-press can 
hardly be called critical; the whole will be 
useful by-and-by. 








MUSIC 


—_— 


MUSICAL UNION.—LEOPOLD AUER, Violin Soloist, from St. 
Petersburg, with JOSEPH WIENIAWSKI, Pianist, from Warsaw, on 
TUESDAY, 22nd inst., and on TUESDAY, June 29th, the GRAND 
MATIN Auer and Duvernoy, Pianist, expressly from Paris—their 
Farewell lormance. Solos and Septets.of Beethoven and Hummel. 





MISS FLORENCE SANDERS’S EVENING CONCERT, THURSDAY, 
June 17th, 8 o'clock, at the Langham Hall, W.—Artists, Madame Mudie- 
his e, . Mr. Frank Holmes, and Mr. Thuriey 
Beale. Solo Pianoforte, Miss Florence Sanders; Solo Trumpet, Mr. T. 





MR. W. H. HOLMES will Play in Quartet for Two Pianofortes and 
Four Performers, with Mrs. Sutton Sh , Mr. rner, and 
Miss Florence Sanders, at the Langham Hall, June 17th, at MISS 
FLORENCE SANDERS'S EVENING CONCERT. 


MISS FLORENCE SANDERS (Pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes) will 

lay Beethoven's Sonata in C Major (dedicated to Count Walstein), Prof. 
Mastarren's Third Sonata (just published), W. H. Holmes's Recollec- 
tions of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and ‘ La Sonnam- 
bula,’ by Thalberg,at her Evening Concert.—Address for Tickets, 197, 
Ladbroke Grove Road, W. Admission, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s. 








THE WEEK. 


’ P Magsgsty’s THEATRE.—Verdi’s ‘ Traviata,’ Beethoven’s 
elio.’ 
Sr. James’s Hatyi.—The Richter Concerts. 
Sr. Jamges’s HaLt.—Mr. Charles Halle’s Recitals. 


Mr. Marteson introduced two new prime 
donne at Her Majesty’s Theatre last week, 
both from Germany, and both superior to 
the average in point of merit. Mdlle., or 
more properly Friulein, Lilli Lehmann will 
be remembered by those who were present 
at the Bayreuth performances in 1876 as 
having taken the part of Flosshilde in ‘ Das 
Rheingold’ and ‘ Gétterdiimmerung.’ Since 
that time she has acquired a distinguished 
position as a light soprano in her native 
country, and, so far as may be judged from 
one appearance, the favourable opinion of 
Germany is likely to be ratified here. The 
partiality of débutantes for the part of Vio- 
letta in ‘La Traviata’ is easily explained by 
the opportunities it affords for the display 
of vocal ability, personal advantages, and 
the most varied emotional gifts. Drama- 
tically Friiulein Lehmann showed great 
intelligence throughout the opera, without 
any marked individuality. In other words, 
her acting was invariably appropriate but 
seldom striking. Her voice is a pure so- 
prano, extremely flexible, but by no means 
thin or wiry in tone. Her shake is not 
strictly accurate, but, speaking generally, her 
execution of florid passages leaves little to 
be desired, and she is entirely free from the 
disagreeable vibrato. Signor Benfratelli 
was scarcely so successful in the part of 
Alfredo as he had been as Manrico on the 
previous Monday. Madame Robinson, from 
Hamburg, made her first appearance in this 
country last Saturday evening, in one of the 
most exacting parts to be found in the whole 
range of opera—Leonora in ‘ Fidelio.’ We 
do not know whether Madame Robinson 
was aware that this character was one of 
the greatest impersonations of the late 
Therese Tietjens on this very stage; but if 
she knew of it, we cannot but admire her 
courage in risking a comparison. It may 
be said at once and without reservation that 
the lady’s success: justified to a very large 
degree the boldness of the venture. Madame 
Robinson has a soprano voice of consider- 
able compass, power sufficient even for so 
large a house as Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and very pleasing qiity, especially in the 
middle register; her s:uging is characterized 
alike by intelligence and earnestness: As 
an actress she 1s evidently no novice, and 





her conception of the part of the devoted 
wife was worthy of much praise; her by- 
play in the earlier scenes appeared to us at 
times slightly conventional, but as the opera 
progressed, and she seemed to overcome the 
nervousness inseparable from a first appear- 
ance, her delineation of the character be- 
came more forcible, and in the great climax 
of the prison scene in the second act she 
left little to desire. It may safely be pre- 
dicted that she will be found a valuable 
acquisition to Mr. Mapleson’s company. 
The general performance of Beethoven’s 
masterpiece was a more than creditable 
one. M. Candidus is a better singer than 
actor; but as Florestan is hardly a great 
acting part, he was less overweighted in it 
than in Lohengrin. Herr Behrens was 
satisfactory as Rocco; Mdille. Martinez and 
Signor Rinaldini deserve praise for their 
renderings of the small parts of Marcellina 
and Jacquino; while the Pizarro of Signor 
Galassi was throughout admirable. The 
chorus was tolerably good, and the orchestra 
excellent. The great overture to ‘ Leonora’ 
was played as an entr’acte; but a protest 
must be made against the acceptance by the 
conductor, Signor Arditi, of an encore for 
a piece which occupies a quarter of an hour 
in performance. The consequence was that 
the curtain did not rise on the second act 
till a quarter before eleven; and the effect 
of the grand music with which the act opens 
was unquestionably weakened. If this 
overture is given at all, it should be placed 
where Beethoven intended it—at the begin- 
ning of the opera. The overture in £, 
which now precedes the work, was, as is 
well known, only written because the greater 
composition was too far in advance of the 
public taste to be properly appreciated. 
This being no longer the case, it might be 
well to reinstate it in its post of honour. 
The sixth Richter Concert, given on 
Thursday week, was not one of the most 
uniformly successful of the series, though 
the attractions of the programme were such 
as to draw together a much larger audience 
than usual. Three remarkable pieces of 
programme music were included, illustrating 
this purely legitimate form of art at its best 
and its worst. It would be mere waste of 
time to discuss the raison d@étre of music 
having a poetic basis, for the sake of con- 
vincing those who would deny to the art its 
noblest power and mission. Beethoven 
settled the question conclusively when he 
composed the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, and the 
performance of this masterpiece was the 
best answer that could be furnished to all 
objections. Herr Richter’s reading differed 
somewhat from that to which we are accus- 
tomed, the tempo of the first movement, and 
that of the section in two-four time in the 
third movement, being considerably faster. 
But the greatest orchestral triumph of the 
evening was gained in Wagner’s ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser’ Overture. This magnificent piece 
of tone-painting, in the composition of which 
the intellect, heart, and imagination must 
have had an equal share, requires some- 
thing beyond mere technical perfection in 
its rendering. The Viennese conductor tho- 
roughly comprehends the spirit of Wagner’s 
ideas, and is able to communicate his own 
impressions to the orchestra under his leader- 
ship. Thus the full meaning of the overture 
was made manifest to the audience, and 





the effect was positively electrical. Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, ‘Die Hunnenschlacht,’ 
No. 11, in c, is one of the least satis- 
factory of his ‘Symphonische Dichtungen.’ 
Despite some passages of striking originality 
and many clever orchestral effects, the music 
as a whole is vague and indefinite. According 
to the composer, it ‘‘elucidates the idea of 
the final victory of Christianity in effectual 
love for God and mankind.” This is a vast 
subject, and it cannot be said that Liszt has 
successfully grappled with it in this work. 
‘Die Hunnenschlacht’ was first performed 
in England at Mr. Manns’s benefit concert 
at the Crystal Palace in May last year. The 
programme also included Wagner’s ‘ Kaiser 
March’ and Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat, the solo part in which was played 
by Herr Barth with much vigour and 
breadth of style, though with sume lack of 
delicacy. Unfortunately the pianoforte, by 
Bechstein, was sensibly lower in pitch than 
the orchestra, greatly to the detriment of 
the performance. The programme of the 
seventh concert, given last Monday, con- 
sisted again entirely of instrumental music. 
It commenced with Berlioz’s Overture to 
the ‘ Carnaval Romain,’ the chief theme of 
which is taken from the carnival scene in 
the second act of his opera, ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini,’ and which has been generally played 
at recent performances of that work as an 
entr’acte. Itis one of the most genial and 
readily appreciable of all Berlioz’s composi- 
tions, abounding in melody without a tinge 
of vulgarity, and most gorgeously scored for 
the orchestra. The performance under Herr 
Richter was masterly. The second piece of 
the programme, Schubert’s unfinished Sym- 
phony in B minor, was hardly so satisfactory. 
With all diffidence, we venture to disagree 
with the conductor’s reading of the andante 


con moto, which appeared to us a shade too: 


fast, whereby much of its poetry was lost. 
But besides this, the work imperatively re- 
quires first-class solo players for the wind 
instruments; and although Herr Richter 
has wonderful command over his forces, he 
eannot make a second-rate player into a 
great virtuoso. It would be invidious to 
specify shortcomings; but we must repeat 
with regard to this work what we said 
with reference to Schubert’s Symphony 
in c at a previous concert, that we have 
heard it to much greater advantage at 
the Crystal Palace. M. Saint-Saéns’s 
Fourth Concerto, in c minor, which had been 
once before heard in London (at one of Mr. 
Ganz’s concerts last season), is not a favour- 
able specimen of its composer’s powers. 
Irregularity of form is here carried to such 
an extent as seriously to mar the effect of 
the work. We are far from advocating a 
strict adherence to the old models left us by 
Mozart and Beethoven. Modern composers 
(e.g., Weber and Mendelssohn) have shown 
how modifications may be advantageously 
introduced; but when the modifications are 
such as to destroy the unity of the com- 
position, its value as an art work is mate- 
rially diminished, and such would seem to be 
the case in the present instance. The con- 
certo contains interesting fragments; it is 
very brilliant for the solo instrument, and 
effectively seored, and that is all that can 
be said for it. The solo part was played 
by M. Saint-Saéns in a really remarkable 
manner; and the hearty applause at the 
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conclusion was, in our opinion, a tribute to 
the pianist rather than to the composer. 
The introduction and final scene from Wag- 
ner’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ which have been 
frequently heard in London, and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, which concluded the 
concert, were admirably given, and once 
more showed what a great conductor like 
Herr Richter can accomplish with somewhat 
indifferent material. 

At Mr. Charles Halle’s Recital yesterday 
week, Mr. C. Hubert Parry’s Trio in § 
minor was performed. This work is not 
one of Mr. Parry’s most recent compositions, 
as has been stated elsewhere. It was 
written some years ago, has been heard 
several times in London, and was recently 
published by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel, 
of Leipzig. In all his works Mr. Parry 
inclines more or less towards the classical 
school of modern Germany, of which Brahms 
is the best living representative; and this 
trio displays his ability in the most favour- 
able light. The themes are generally 
vigorous, and the structure of each move- 
ment shows the hand of an accomplished 
musician, not less in the independent treat- 
ment of each instrument than in the masterly 
development of the various subjects. Of 
the four movements the opening allegro ap- 
passionato and the molto vivace, which stands 
in place of a scherzo, will be found the most 
effective by the average listener. At the 
same concert Madame Norman-Néruda intro- 
duced a Sonata in p of Handel, one of the 
set of twelve published in 1732, and Mr. 
Halle played Chopin’s Barcarolle, Op. 60, 
and his Nocturne in £, Op. 62, the pro- 
gramme concluding with Beethoven’s Trio 
in B flat, Op. 97. 








Rusical Gossiy. 


Tue principles upon which the Philharmonic 
Society is conducted at the present time are 
scarcely likely to meet with appreciation from 
independent observers. Taking surrounding 
circumstances into consideration, the advisability 
of imparting special interest to the programmes 
of the concerts this season would appear to be 
sufficiently obvious. This policy, however, does 
not seem to commend itself to the directorate, 
judging by the scheme put forward on Wednes- 
day evening. One does not like to speak of 
such works as Beethoven’s c minor Symphony, 
his Pianoforte Concerto in & flat, and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Hebrides’ Overture as being hackneyed, 
but one or more of these items might well have 
given place to compositions having the interest 
of novelty. Herr Scharwenka’s rendering of 
the concerto was in all respects commendable, 
individuality being, of course, scarcely attain- 
able in so familiar a work. The orchestra was, 
on the whole, rather above its usual standard. 
Prof. Macfarren’s fine Overture to ‘St. John the 
Baptist’ and that of Spohr to ‘Der Alchymist’ 
were included in the programme, and the 
vocalists were Miss Mary Davies and Mr. A. L. 
Oswald. 

Tue concerted works performed at the Musical 
Union on Tuesday were the Quintets of Beet- 
hoven in c, Op. 29, and Schumann in £ flat, 
Op. 44, two masterpieces concerning which it 
would be an impertinence to offer criticism. 
Herr Leopold Auer, who made his rentrée after 
three years’ absence, was warmly welcomed. As 
an executant he may lack the fiery and resistless 
passion of Joachim, but there is great charm in 
his purity of tone, elegance of style, and fault- 
less intonation. Madame Montigny-Rémaury’s 
reading of the pianoforte part in Schumann’s 
work may be spoken of as one of her most satis- 





factory efforts, it being remarkable for delicacy 
and yet not wanting in needful vivacity and 
warmth of expression. She was joined by Herr 
Scharwenka in the scherzo of his concerto as 
arranged for two pianofortes, the performance 
of which again suggested the inquiry as to when 
the Polish musician will produce another work of 
importance. 


THE triennial Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace will commence with the full rehearsal 
on Friday next at twelve o'clock. 


Mr. J. F. Barnett has just completed the 
score of his new cantata, ‘The Building of the 
Ship,’ written for the coming Leeds Festival, 
and the choruses have already been put in 
rehearsal by the choir. The libretto is founded 
on Longfellow’s poem, and the work contains 
fifteen numbers. 


A COMPLETE performance of Wagner’s ‘ Ring 
des Nibelungen’ is to be given in the Leipzig 
Stadttheater during the present month with a 
very strong cast, including Frau Materna(Briinn- 
hilde), Frau Vogl (Sieglinde), Herr Jiiger (Sieg- 
fried), and Herr Vogl (Loge and Siegmund). 

M. Henri Cowen, composer and theorist, 
author of treatises on harmony and fugue, has 
lately died at Bry-sur-Marne, at the age of 
sixty-five. 

At Madame Viard-Louis’s last chamber con- 
cert, which took place at the Steinway Hall on 
Monday afternoon, the principal items of the 
programme were César Franck’s interesting and 
original Trio, Op. 1, Brahms’s Pianoforte 
Sonata in F sharp minor, and Schumann’s 
Quintet for piano and strings. 


Tue third of Messrs. Ludwig and Daubert’s 
chamber concerts was given last Saturday even- 
ing at the Royal Academy of Music. The pro- 
gramme included Schubert’s great Quartet in 
G major, Op. 161, a work far less frequently 
heard than it deserves ; Beethoven’s Quartet in 
B flat, Op. 130; Tartini’s sonata, ‘Tl Trillo del 
Diavolo’; and vocal music by Mdlle. Marie 
Breidenstein. 

Mr. Russert Locuner’s benefit concert took 
place at the Lancaster Hall, Notting Hill, last 
Wednesday evening, when Dr. Stainer’s sacred 
cantata, ‘ The Daughter of Jairus,’ and a miscel- 
laneous selection were given. 


At the students’ orchestral concert of the 
Royal Academy of Music, given at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, the following 
new compositions were performed: scene from 
‘ Hellas,’ for soprane solo, female chorus, and 
orchestra, by William Sewell (Novello Scholar) ; 
overture in E flat, ‘The Light of the Harem,’ by 
Arthur G. Thomas; and cantata, ‘A Vision,’ for 
contralto solo, quartet of male voices, female 
chorus, and orchestra, by Robert Addison. 


Tue Swedish Quartet Singers gave a private 
concert last Saturday afternoon at the large hall, 
7, Argyll Street, Regent Circus. 


Sicnor Gustave Garcia will give his seventh 
annual concert next Saturday afternoon at 3, 
Palace Houses, Bayswater Road, on which 
occasion M. Saint-Saéns’s Christmas oratorio, 
‘ Noél,’ will be performed for the first time in 
England. 

WeEsER’s ‘ Oberon’ has just been produced at 
Dresden, with recitatives written by Wiiilner in- 
stead of the spoken dialogue. 








DRAMA 


——— 


LYCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY 

IRVING. Every Evening (except Saturdays), at 7.45.‘ The MERCHANT 
of VENICE,’ 211th Time(terminating with the Trial Scene). SHYLOCK, 
MR. IRVING; PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. Concluding with 
an Idyll by W.G. Wills. entitled ‘IOLANTHE.’ IOLANTHE, MISS 
ELLEN TERRY ; COUNT TRISTAN, MR. IRVING. ptf Saturday 
Evening, at 8.20, ‘The BELLS’ (MATTHIAS, Mr. IRVING) and 
*‘IOLANTHE’ (Mr. IRVING and Miss EL’ TERRY). 
MORNING PERFORMANCES of ‘The MERCHANT of VENICE’ 
overs Saturday at 2 o'clock. SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, 
MISS ELLEN TERRY. E 

Box Office open under the direction of Mr. Hurst, 10 to 5. 











THE WEEK. 


ImMPERIAL.—‘ Anne-Mie,’ a pag. Four Acts. By Rosier 
Faassen. ‘Marie Antoinette,’ a wagedy, in Five Acts, with 
Prologue and Epil . Transla’ from the Italian of P. 
Giacometti. ‘ Militaire Willemsorde,’ a a in 
One Act. By R. Faassen. ‘Janus Tulp,’ a Drama, By J. 
van Maurik. 


In the year of Fontenoy, a hundred and 
thirty-five years ago, a young company of 
actors from Holland was licensed to perform 
its own plays in the Haymarket. Since 
that time we have decided to remain 
ignorant whether there be such a thing as 
a Dutch drama, and only the daring of the 
manager of the Imperial Theatre has pressed 
the question before our eyes, and given to 
those who faced it a new and remarkable 
experience. To many it may seem that the 
characteristics of the Dutch, whether phy- 
sical or social, are not those which would 
naturally engage the interest of foreigners ; 
and it is doubtless a true generalization that 
the people is deficient in outward grace and 
attraction. But those who consider the 
more solid qualities that go to make up the 
Dutchman will be struck by the complete- 
ness and self-containedness of his nature ; 
and they will be prepared to find a high 
capacity for seizing and comprehending a 
complete character in a drama. Their ex- 

ectation will not have been disappointed 
. the performances of the present week. 
They will only be sorry that their country- 
men have not more generally made the 
same inference, and found out that the 
action, in every slightest mood and gesture, 
is so intelligent and meaning that it is 
perfectly possible with little effort to follow 
the progress of the play, even without any 
knowledge of the language. 

The performances began with a play by 
Mr. Rosier Faassen (who takes a principal 
part in it), entitled ‘Anne-Mie.’ Though 
it is not easy to judge fairly of an unpub- 
lished play, it may be safely asserted that 
this one labours under the double infirmity 
of wanting coherence and of wandering 
into episode. The first act is cut off from 
the rest by a gap of eighteen years; the dia- 
logue is in many places tedious; and more 
than one scene has no better purpose than 
to introduce a single fact or link that might, 
without much invention and with excellent 
effect, have been communicated in the course 
of some other scene. But this discursiveness 
and want of unity do not prevent ‘Anne- 
Mie’ being a good choice for an opening play. 
It takes one at once into the “heart of Hol- 
land” and gives the Zeelanders in all their 
robust frankness and roughness of temper. 
The spectacle is well chosen, showing in the 
me act a village feast, a species of 
gathering in which native custom may be 
supposed to linger. The women are in 
their high-skirted black gowns with open 
necks and gay handkerchiefs. The close 
straw bonnet does not conceal the fresh 
cambric cap, held in its place by silver pins 
with nodding beniied plates, and hung 
with bright ribbons. The men, too, have 
their local distinction of a belt with great 
round silver buckles and a knife protruding 
dangerously from the breeches pocket. A 
black dress and hat contrast happily with 
their broad fair faces. The characteristic of 
the people is preserved in the play itself, 
which, totmed out of simple materials, 
affords scope for several effective situations. 
Miss Beersmans, the leading actress, has 
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the difficulty, well accepted and overcome, 
of appearing as the girl who has trusted too 
fully a man whom her father dislikes and in 
the issue nearly murders, and as the woman 
in middle life whose care is to protect her 
daughter from the consequences of her base 
birth. In the latter guise she succeeds best. 
The maturity of mould that marks the Dutch 
suits better with the dignity of middle age 
than with the agile lightness of youth. Miss 
Beersmans is a powerful actress, possessed 
by her part, and capable of expressing it by 
a fine command of gesture and a flexible 
quality of voice. The rival suitors of her 
daughter, Mr. W. van Zuylen and Mr. J. 
Haspels, the former especially, are in 
different ways admirable. The author of 
the play maintains a striking unity of cha- 
racter, whether as the miserly father at 
the beginning or as the doting old man at 
the end. But the special excellence of the 
performance lies in the equipoise preserved 
among the several members of the company. 
The acting is never bad, and among the 
prominent parts it is hardly ever common- 
place. Even the unpleasant, wincing action 
of Mr. Chrispijn is a fair rendering of an 
unpleasant réle. 

nm Tuesday Miss Beersmans had, perhaps, 
a freer field for displaying her peculiar 
powers; for ‘Marie Antoinette’ was ori- 
ginally written, in Italian, for the service 
of a single actress, and for the illustration 
of special qualifications. As a play it is 
unsatisfactory. It has the common fault 
of the undramatic history, that it forms 
no whole; and it deals merely in stock in- 
cident. There are, however, some good 
situations, in which the combined excellence 
of the company achieves a very fine effect. 
Mr. Le Gras appeared for the first time in 
a becoming part as Malesherbes. 

Wednesday brought back the native 
Dutch drama with ‘De Militaire Willems- 
orde,’ composed (like ‘Anne-Mie’) by Mr. 
Faassen, a simple and homely comedy of 
one act, and ‘Janus Tulp,’ by Justus van 
Maurik. The alternation was favourable 
to the company, who showed that they 
could enter with equal ease into the 
manners and thought of France under the 
Bourbons and of their native country of 
to-day. 

We have spoken only of the principal 
actors, but we have at the same time ex- 
plained that the success of their perform- 
ance is in no small degree owing to the 
care and steadiness with which they are 
sustained by the players of the minor parts. 
The buxomness displayed in the housewifely 
parts taken by Mrs. Faassen, the tact and 
delicacy of Mrs. Egener van Dam, are not 
in their way inferior to the manly bravura 
of Mr. W. van Zuylen, or the bitterness, 
whether sardonic or outspoken, of Mr. 
Faassen. Indeed, were we to refuse to any 
of these individual actors the praise of first- 
rate talent, there would remain much for 
our English companies to learn from them, 
for they know how to attain to a broad 
effect by means of a careful and systematic 
attention to detail. 








The Philosophy of Hamlet. By Thomas Tytler, 
M.A. (Williams & Norgate.) 

A PROLONGED study of the philosophy of 

Hamlet, especially with regard to his real or 

assumed insanity, appears to be almost as 





dangerous to mental balance as a sustained 
investigation of the origins of ophidian worship. 
We contemplate with astonishment the edifice 
Mr. Tytler contrives to build up of conjectures 
which appear to him certainties until we seem 
to find nothing stable in the universe. How 
perplexed must be the mind of a man who 
pauses to tell his readers that ‘‘ It must not be, 
however, for a moment supposed that it was the 
intention of the poet to depict Ophelia as sin- 
gularly depraved, notwithstanding, even, that in 
her aberration she could give utterance to verses 
of a somewhat questionable character.” This 
Mr. Tytler seriously affirms. Nay, more ; he is 
so impressed with the idea that he repeats it :— 
‘©No; the idol of Hamlet’s heart, the maiden 
whom he loved with a love greater than that of 
‘forty thousand brothers,’ was not singularly 
depraved.” To which we may add, as a corollary 
of our own, that it must not be for a moment 
supposed that it was the intention of the poet to 
depict Iago as singularly honest, though he re- 
presents many of those thrown into connexion 
with him as thus addressing or speaking of him. 
Nor did the bard, we are convinced, dream of 
imputing exceptional tenderness to Regan, un- 
heard-of purity to Cressida, abnormal sagacity 
to Dogberry, nor unprecedented knowledge of 
the world to Miranda. It needs neither ‘‘ ghost 
come from the grave” nor critic fresh from the 
study of German comment to persuade us that 
Ophelia was not singularly depraved. The whole 
pamphlet—for it is little more—affords a curious 
instance of the darkening of the perceptions 
that may result from the study of the letter and 
the neglect of the spirit, and is enough almost 
to justify the heresy that Shakspearean com- 
mentators do more to confuse their readers than 
to aid them. 








Dramatic Gossip, 

Amone those who are expected to take part 
in the second of the dramatic performances in 
French by English actors are, in addition to 
Miss Genevitve Ward, Mrs. Bernard Beere, Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, and Mr. W. Herbert. 

Tue solitary novelty of the week, so far as 
English performances are concerned, consists of 
a one-act comedietta by Mr. Pinero, produced 
at a morning performance at the Folly on Satur- 
day last, and since transferred to the evening 
entertainment at the same theatre. ‘ Hester’s 
Mystery’ is an amusing little piece, which, 
without being dramatically consistent, has a 
species of theatrical plausibility. It took a 
strong hold upon the audience, and obtained 
a hearty reception. What is best in it is the 
display of character, the mother of the heroine 
being well conceived, and arustic lout, intended, 
we suspect, to be played by the author himself, 
exhibiting some familiar aspects of bucolic 
astuteness. Mr. Carne, Mr. Westland, Mr. 
Shelton, and Misses Johnstone and Liston were 
the exponents, and for the most part played 
satisfactorily. The mystery, it may be stated, 
is a baby. 

M. CoqvE tin has not been permitted to make 
his appearance or to play in the same company 
with Mdlle. Bernhardt. It is possible that a 
species of compromise will be attempted, and that 
M. Coquelin, with a few members of the Comédie 
Francaise selected by himself, will appear in 
London during the present summer, and give 
performances in which, as a matter of course, 
the refractory ex-sociétaire will not take part. 

Dr. WestLAND Marston’s comedy of ‘ Donna 
Diana,’ built on the lines of Moreto’s ‘El 
Desden con el Desden,’ will shortly be given 
at a morning performance at the St. James’s 
Theatre, with Mrs. Kendal as Diana, Mr. 
Kendal as Don Cvesar, and Mr. Hare assumably 
as the gracioso Perin. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. D.—J. T. M.—L. B.—E. L.— 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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NEW NOVEL BY EDMOND ABOUT, 


The STORY of an HONEST MAN, 


3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 





A NEW SERIES OF 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF 
ART EDUCATION. 


Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A, 


Each volume contains numerous Illustrations, and is strongly bound for 
the Use of Students. Price 5s. 

N.B.—These volumes were first announced last year as a 3s. 6d. Series 
Mr. Poynter, the Editor, has, however, found it desirable to enlarge the 
scope of each volume, and to add at least 100 pages of Text and many 
additional Illustrations. The price, therefore, has necessarily been in- 
creased to 5s. 

The Volumes now ready are 


PAINTING, 


‘ 

ITALIAN and CLASSIC. By Percy 
R. HEAD, Lincoln College, Oxford; and EDWARD J. POYNTER, 
R.A. Upwards of 80 Full-Page and other Lllustrations. Bound ia 
extra cloth limp. 

*," This Volume contains an Introductory Preface on Art Education 
by Mr. Poynter, who also contributes a chapter on Egyptian Art, aad 

succinct notices of the various Italian Schools, &c. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By 
T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.1.B.A. 120 Illustrations. 
*,* This Volume treats of the history of Architecture from the rise of 
the Gothic style to the general depression which overtook the Kenais 
sance style at the close of the eighteenth century. 





MARY ANERLEY: a Yorkshire Story, 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ ‘ Alice Lor- 
raine,’ *Cradock Nowell, &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 31s. 6d. 
(Now ready, at every Library 
“One of his happiest productions. It is full of the fine touches of 
observation and description, whether of people or of places, that have 
belonged to most of his novels, and there is a strong dramatic interest 
to be found in it.’’"—Saturday Review. 
“Mr, Blackmore's wealth of material has made his story rich and 
full to overflowing.’’—Daily News. 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELEC- 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. GORDON, B.A., Cam- 
bridge, Assistant-Necretary of the British Association. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. cloth extra, 36s. (Now ready. 


: 

A RIDE in PETTICOATS and 
SLIPPERS from FEZ te the ALGERIAN FRONTIER. By Captain 
H. E. COLVILE, of the Grenadier Guards. With Map and I\lustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 12s. (Now ready. 


THE THIRD PART IS NOW READY OF 


SUNRISE: a Story of these Times, 
By WM. BLACK. Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ ‘Three Fea- 
thers,’ &c. Price One Shilling. 


GEORGE VANBRUGH’S MISTAKE: 


a Novel. By H. BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of ‘Old Charlton,’ 
&c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


The HOUR WILL COME, By 


WILHELMINE VON HILLERN. 2 vols. cloth limp, 4s. 
(Now ready. 


SYLVAN SPRING. By Francis 
GEORGE HEATH. 12 Coloured Plates from Drawings by F. E. 
Hulme, F.L.S., and by 122 Wood Engravings of the Flowers and 
Ferns of Spring. Large post Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 450 pages, 12s. Hd. (Ready. 


LEAVES from the ASH. A Story 


for Girls, By MARGARET FIELD. Small 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 6s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of HORACE 
BUSHNELL. With 2 Portraits, vo. cloth, price ae os theaiaia 
(Ready Jun \ 


CRITICAL ESSAYS and LITERARY 


NOTES. By BAYARD TAYLOR. Uniforn with his ‘Studies in 
German Literature.’ svo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


ELIHU BURRITT: a Memorial 


Volume, containing a Sketch of his Life and Labours, with Selections 
from his Writings and Lectures, and Extracts from his Private 
Journals in Europe and America. Edited by CHARLES NORTH- 
END, A.M. 1l2mo. cloth, 5s. 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. 


1. CHARLEMAGNE and the CARLOVINGIANS. = [Nearly ready. 
2. LOUIS IX. and the CRUSADES. 
Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, Historical, and other Tables, 
by GUSLAVE MASSON, B.A. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 
The above Series is based upon ‘ M. Guizot's History of France.’ The 
volumes are choicely illustrated, with Maps, printed and bound in a 
handy form, price 2s. 6d. each. 


[Nearly ready. 


London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 
A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers. By Capt. 


H. E. Colvile, Grenadier Guards. (Samp- 

son Low & Co.) 

Morocco and the Moors have of late attracted 
an amount of attention which is not likely 
to decrease as years passon. For not only 
are ‘‘the Irishmen of Islam”’ an interesting 
study, but it can hardly be doubted that 
their country will be the field of a severe 
struggle between the exclusiveness of Mo- 
hammedanism and the forces of the modern 
world. Singularly little is yet known either 
of the country or its populations, notwith- 
standing that books innumerable have been 
written upon both. The perils besetting 
explorers are so great that only one or two 
have ventured out of the beaten ambas- 
sadorial track ; the rest have gone the narrow, 
easy round of Tangier and Fez, Mogador and 
Morocco. It was, therefore, with the expec- 
tation of finding something fresh and valu- 
able that we took up this record of a journey 
“from Fez to the Algerian frontier,” through 
a part of Morocco, that is, which has never 
yet been traversed by a European. But 
Capt. Colvile’s book shows that he has 
fallen into the ways of his predecessors 
in Moroccan travel. Much the larger part 
is taken up with the old journey from 
Tangier to Fez. A description of things 
which have already been described can only 
be excused by its surpassing excellence. 
Capt. Colvile has certain useful and agree- 
able qualities as a writer, but his descrip- 
tive powers are not above the average. 
Therefore the first portion of his book is 
altogether without excuse. As to the re- 
mainder, the reader is at first somewhat dis- 
concerted by Capt. Colvile’s odd literary creed, 
uttered incidentally in one of the frankest 
prefaces we have ever read. He puts it 
negatively: he does not believe in ‘the 
possibility of combining amusement with 
instruction.”’ Therefore :— 

**T have as far as possible confined the body of 
the book to a general description of my journey 
and of such incidents as are constantly occurring 
in strange lands, and which...... are absolutely 
valueless to the seeker after information.” 

He has “attempted to compress into the 
appendices such facts” as he believes to 
be of value. There are, therefore, three 
hundred pages of ‘‘amusement”’ to twenty- 
six of “instruction,” which would seem to 
imply that the book has been written merely 





for the entertainment of seekers after fun. 
But Capt. Colvile’s critics and readers will 
judge him more justly than in his preface he 
seems to judge himself. ~ In his first chapter 
it becomes apparent that his journey was un- 
dertaken that he might write his appendix, 
and that his book has been written—like the 
traditional female letter—to introduce the 
appendix to the world. And throughout he 
abundantly shows that it is quite possible to 
combine amusement with instruction. In- 
deed, however resolved to be merely funny 
in chronicling a journey through an un- 
known region, the most ordinary observer 
cannot fail to record some new facts of value. 
Capt. Colvile is not an ordinary observer ; 
he has the keen eye and the frank humour of 
a soldier, he speaks the native tongue and 
has some familiarity with native ways. Had 
he been able to spend more time in the land 
of ‘‘plenty robbers and great mountains,” 
as the Fezzi gardener called the dreaded 
country lying between Fez and Oudjda, he 
might have produced a notable book of 
travels. 

Capt. Colvile spent only ten days between 
Fez and Oudjda. On December 27th of last 
year he left the former town on mule-back, 
and in Moorish dress, along with his young 
wife; he was escorted by a kaid and four 
soldiers, and he carried a circular letter from 
the Sultan, commanding all his ‘servants 
and governors” to receive and entertain 
with honour ‘‘ Captain Colvile, the English- 
man”; he was taken charge of from one 
jurisdiction to another by the kaid and 
a wild troop of horsemen; and he entered 
Oudjda on January 6th. Two hundred 
and twenty-three miles in ten days, through 
such a country and at such a season, 
cannot but be regarded as a forced march. 
The travellers stayed not in all the plain ; 
for the valleys and mountains on either hand 
were infested with robbers whose playful 
habit it was to “‘ pounce cut upon travellers 
and caravans,” and if any harm had befallen 
the Englishman the kaid would have had 
to forfeit his head to the Sultan. The 
following incident is illustrative of the 
conditions under which the journey was 
pursued :— 

‘‘We were just entering the valley of the 
M’zoon when I noticed a cloud of horsemen in 
the distance. ‘ What are they?’ I asked of our 
kaid ; ‘friends or foes?’ ‘God will show,’ he 
replied, cocking his gun. His example was fol- 
lowed by Kaid Mohammed bel Fildeel and the 
escort. We had barely time to make our pre- 
parations ; Abd Salam, all eager for the fray, to 
push his old one-eyed pack-horse to the front, 
A. (Capt. Colvile’s wife] to unbuckle her 
holsters and cock her pistols, 1 to look at my 
watch and note the time, in case of a halt, when 
the troop was upon us. They certainly looked 
anything but peaceable, charging straight at us 
at full speed, with their long guns pointed 
straight in our faces. Not a soul knew what 
they really were, and they were of course 
equally ignorant about us. Suddenly they 
recognized the portly figure of Kaid Mohammed 
bel Fildeel, and, drawing rein, salutations 
became the order of the day.” 

The captain’s English, as may be inferred 
from the last sentence, is occasionally 
rather slipshod, though his courage 
cannot be doubted. Such uncertainty of 
tenure of life and property as this and 
similar incidents reveal would effectually 
blight, one would think, all productive in- 
dustry. Yet here and there the traveller 





came upon a “ gorge” so well cultivated 
and populous as to remind him of a flourish- 
ing Swiss valley. He saw “no reason why 
every inch of the ground between Fez and 
the river Moolooeea should not be in a 
flourishing condition,” though he has to 
admit that the husbandman follows his 
wooden plough ‘“‘ with a gun slung over his 
back and a sword at his side, the shepherd 
watches his flock nursing his gun on his 
knees,” and the herdsman carries a whip, 
the hook of which is ‘‘ formed of a sharp 
steel dagger.”’ Still the common opinion 
that all this region is bare and barren is 
evidently wrong. The soil is of a ‘rich 
alluvial clay.”” There is no stone in it, ex- 
cept now and then a soft yellow limestone, 
so that the ‘‘ kassbars,” or kaids’ strong- 
holds, when they are not built of mud or 
sun-dried brick, are of ‘‘tabeea,’”’ which 
seems to be much the same kind of thing as 
builders at home call ‘‘ concrete.” 

Of the Sultan’s picked —— who are 
drilled by a Scotchman, Capt. Colvile gives 
the following account :— 

“The state of efficiency to which he has 
brought them reflects the greatest credit on that 
officer. Officers and men all know battalion 
drill, and skirmishing, with the manual and 
bayonet exercise, thoroughly, and, as a con- 
sequence, company and squad drill. When it 
is borne in mind that two years ago the Moorish 
army was simply an armed (and very badly 
armed) rabble, which did not even know how to 
form fours, this performance will be appreciated, 
the more so that on his arrival in the country 
Kaid Maclean did not speak a word of Arabic, 
and had to give his instructions through a Jew 
interpreter, who was wholly ignorant of drill...... 
The uniforms are of the most nondescript kind, 
the only uniformity being in the Fez caps on 
their heads and the yellow slippers on their 
feet. The remainder of the dresses, though 
something of the same shape, are every colour 
of the rainbow, red, blue, green, yellow ; here 
red trousers and a yellow jacket, there a pair of 
dirty white trousers, a green jacket, and a blue 
waistcoat. There is scarcely more uniformity 
about the rifles than about the clothes. The 
weapon in use is a very inferior breechloader, 
called the Wendel, which was palmed off upon 
the Sultan by the ‘ braves Belges.’ Bad as it is, 
it would be better than the old flintlocks, were 
the rifles of one size ; but this is not the case, 
and as only one size of ammunition has been sup- 
plied, not one gun in five will take the cartridge 
served out......The words of command are given 
in English, but the ‘cautions’ are, of course, 
Arabic ; the result is a rather ludicrous jumble 
of tongues. Such sentences as ‘Zeed, zeed’ 
(Go on), ‘el right guide number one,’ ‘ Lai 
harkabook, haddak el kaid meea, number four, 
mah andek arkel, shoof, fours right!’ (God 
burn your father that captain of number four, 
you have got no sense, see! fours right!) are 
frequently occurring.” 

We have purposely postponed mentioning 
the exact reasons that led Capt. Colvile to 
make his hurried journey through this 
dangerous region at such a time of year, 
as they involve a very serious question. 
We give his own words :— 

“My journey through Marocco [in 1877] 
had opened my eyes considerably to the in- 
tentions of the French with regard to that 
country. I was convinced that any information 
concerning the valley of Moolooeea and the 
surrounding districts must be of the greatest 
value to England. As the natural protector of 
Marocco, it is in these districts that she will 
have to contest the advance of the French, an 
advance which is only being delayed by more 
pressing considerations in Europe. To make 
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sure that such is the case, it is only necessary 
to stay a few weeks in Algeria, and keep one’s 
ears open. As to the necessity of England pre- 
venting it, it is simply a question of whether it 
is desirable to keep Gibraltar or not.” 

Surely a soldier does not need to be re- 
minded that the gossip of an “‘ irresponsible ”’ 
Algerian barrack-room is not likely to reveal 
much of the designs of the Government of 
the French Republic. But Capt. Colvile 
evidently thought it does. Therefore he 
took upon himself the imperial mission 
of checkmating French designs, applied last 
year to the Intelligence Department and to 
the Foreign Office for “‘ letters,” and set out 
to prepare his instructive appendix. All this 
is very unwise—as unwise as the captain’s 
contemptuous way of speaking of the French 
is unworthy. 

The itinerary and the route map, to con- 
struct which was Capt. Colvile’s main pur- 
pose, seem most carefully compiled. The 
—_ he took to be exact may be guessed 

om the few words we have italicized in our 
first quotation. And now they are published 
to the world, to English and French alike. 
Did the captain think of this when he was 
churlish to the French officer in the diligence 
between Tlemcen and Oran, and obstinately 
refused to be “‘ pumped” ? 








Italy and her Invaders, 376-476. By Thomas 
Hodgkin, B.A. 2vols. (Oxford, Cla- 
rendon Press.) 


In many ways the contents of Mr. Hodgkin’s 
two volumes bear out the undeniable pro- 
mise of their exterior. Any reader who 
has gone through them would be un- 
grateful indeed if he did not find much 
in them to praise and enjoy. A great part 
of them is extremely pleasant reading. In 
spite of Gibbon’s famous chapter Mr. 
Hodgkin has succeeded in describing 
Alaric’s years in Italy with independence 
and freshness, while one or two episodes, 
especially that of Maximin’s embassy to Attila 
as witnessed by Priscus, have never been so 
vividly told in English before, Gibbon’s 
notices being necessarily briefer. The 
account given in the first volume of the 
battle of the Frigidus, whatever objection 
may be made to it on other grounds, has all 
the sharpness of touch which only personal 
knowledge of the ground can give to an his- 
torian’s description of a battle. And what- 
ever may be thought of the relevancy of 
the chapter on Apollinaris Sidonius, there 
can be no doubt of the general excellence— 
though it is not a literal excellence—of Mr. 
Hodgkin’s translations from that lively and 
affected writer, while there can be no ques- 
tion that the translations from Claudian 
with which the first volume is lighted up 
are not only good, but) brilliantly good. 
Throughout his task Mr. Hodgkin has 
evidently been able to maintain a high 
degree of enthusiasm for, and pleasure in, 
his work, and the reader’s sense of this 
fact contributes at every page to his en- 
joyment of the material offered him. 
Then, again, the general style of the book, 
in spite of blemishes, is certainly to be 
counted for it. It is often loose and dis- 
cursive, and there are some careless or un- 
dignified slips which ought not to reappear 
in a second edition. But, on the whole, Mr. 
Hodgkin’s style, though by no means a 





great historical style, is good and will win 
him readers. 

But, as its author would be the first to 
acknowledge, there are other canons than 
these by which a book of this kind and in- 
tention has to be judged, and it is when we 
come so to try it that its true place begins 
to‘appear. There are two questions which 
any serious reader will inevitably ask him- 
self about it. First, how does the book 
answer to its title and original plan as a 
history of Italy and Italy’s invaders during 
the hundred years chosen? Secondly, 
supposing the first question answered, and 
Mr. Hodgkin’s performance taken for what 
it really is, namely, an attempt to tell over 
again the most important chapter in the 
decline and fall of the empire, are the 
matter and method what they ought to be, 
considering the amount of historical effort 
which has been spent upon the field since 
Gibbon and the striking advances made in 
special portions of it? With regard to the 
first question, the book is not in any sense 
a history of Italy between a.p. 376 and 
A.D. 476. For any systematic attempt to 
put together what scanty evidence remains 
on the state of government and society in 
Italy during this disastrous hundred years, 
on the condition of the Italian municipia, or 
on the relations between paganism and 
Christianity in urban and rural Italy, the 
reader looks in vain to Mr. Hodgkin. He 
relegates some remarks on the population of 
Rome and Italy at the time to a note, taking 
his information about the few available data 
—data which ought to have been regarded by 
him as of the first importance to his subject 
—second-hand from Gregorovius and other 
German writers; while of the condition and 
power of the Italian clergy, especially of the 
all-important subject of the growth and posi- 
tion of the Papacy during the period, there is 
no description whatever. Mr. Hodgkin gives 
a long note, consisting almost entirely of 
translations from Agnellus, on the ecclesias- 
tical history of Ravenna during the fifth 
and sixth centuries; but one is inclined to 
say of these quotations, as of the chapter on 
Salvian and the long translations from Pro- 
copius in the description of the Vandal con- 
quest of Africa, that picturesque translation 
of this kind is a mere expedient for saving 
an author thought and trouble. An his- 
torian’s work does not consist in putting 
together a striking series of translations 
from his authorities. That is easily done 
by anybody with sufficient imagination and 
a fluent pen. What is wanted in the use 
of documents is the historian’s power of 
combination and interpretation—that reso- 
lute and laborious temper which will not 
content itself with the simple reproduction 
of striking pieces of evidence, but which 
questions and recasts all the obtainable 
evidence, with the object of procuring clear 
and systematic results. And of this higher 
treatment, these clear and carefully ap- 
proached results, in connexion with Italian 
questions, at any rate, Mr. Hodgkin supplies 
nothing. On the other hand, he indulges 
in a great deal of narrative which, from 
the standpoint of his title, is irrelevant. 
The seventy pages given to the reign 
of Theodosius in the first volume ought 
to have been in some respects compressed, 
in others expanded. We could well 
have spared the extracts from Zosimus 





and the translations from the Theodosian 
code in favour of some account of the Pris- 
cillianist trials under Meximus at Tréves, 
which are not mentioned im spite of the 
points of contact they present between 
French and Italian ecclesiasticisn, In the 
second volume almost a hundred pages 
are devoted to the life and letterg of 
Apollinaris Sidonius, the well-known Bishop 
of Clermont, for which Mr. Hodgkin ex- 
cuses himself by saying that, as we have no 
such evidence about Italy, it is as well to 
use up all we can find about Gaul! Lastly, 
the greater portion of the chapter on the 
dynasty of Valentinian has no relation to 
the book on any conception of its design. 
It is a mere string of unhistorical anecdotes 
from Ammianus, neither serviceable to the 
history of Italy or of her invaders, nor in 
any true sense to that of the politics of the 
empire. 

So much for the general construction of 

these volumes. That the word Italy on the 
title-page is misleading is plain. But taking 
it as a section of the general history of the 
empire, and especially as an account of 
the successive waves of barbarian invasion 
which marked the hundred years described, 
how does it stand with relation to modern 
historical knowledge? In the chapters on 
the Goths and the Vandals nothing, per- 
haps, will strike a student of the time more 
than the neglect of all constitutional ques- 
tions shown by Mr. Hodgkin. If the 
German historical mind has been more 
exercised on one subject than another 
during the present century, it has surely 
been that of the early forms of govern- 
ment and society among the German races, 
especially the institution of kingship. What 
were the earliest legal and political ideas of 
the Goth, the Saxon, or the Vandal? Did 
German kingship spring out of Roman 
office or out of primeeval Teutonic custom ? 
How were the distinctive German ideas 
and institutions influenced by the dis- 
tinctively Roman ideas and institutions? 
These are the great questions of the fall of 
the empire, to the illustration of which an 
historian like Dahn, in the ‘ Kénige der 
Germanen,’ brings all the help that an un- 
failing knowledge of documents, aided by 
historical sense and historical imagination, 
can supply. But about German kingship 
Mr. Hodgkin is either altogether silent or 
else the remarks he makes would seem to 
imply that little else had ever been written 
or thought about it before. “It is signifi- 
cant,” he says, 
‘‘that the rulers of the Visigoths, though they, 
like the Amal kings of the Ostrogoths, had a 
great house, the Balthi, sprung from the seed 
of gods, did not at this time bear the title 
of king, but contented themselves with some 
humbler designation, which the Latin historians 
translated into Judex.” 


Again, “ Athanaric—who had been recently 
raised to the dignity of Judex of the Visi- 
goths,” or ‘“Fridigern, though he seems 
to have borne the title of king,” &. How 
unscientific all this is can more easily be 
felt than explained by anybody who has 
attempted to familiarize himself with the 
conclusions of Waitz or Dahn as to the 
origins of German kingship. It would be 
hard, indeed, to prove that none of the 
Visigothic chiefs under the over-lordship of 
the Ostrogoths bore the title of king; and 
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in the second quotation the important fact, 
from the point of view of constitutional his- 
tory, of Athanaric’s succession to his father 
Rothestes is ignored. But our complaint is 
not so much that the statements are in- 
accurate as that there is in them no grasp 
of the questions at issue, no sign that in Mr. 
Hodgkix’s own mind the whole of the evi- 
dence has been collected and considered as 
such evidence should be considered by an 
pistorian of this period. Then, again, how 
unsatisfactory and shallow are the remarks 
with which he greets that most significant 
fact, the kingship of Alaric !— 

‘ Little as they knew what they were doing, 
the flaxen-haired barbarians, who in the Ilyrian 
plainsraised amidst shouts of Thuidans! Thuidans! 
(‘The king ! the king !’) the shield upon which 
Alaric stood erect, were in fact upheaving into 
reality the stately monarchy of Spain, with her 
Pelayos and San Fernandos, her Alonsos and 
Conquistadors, her Ferdinand and _ Isabella, 
with Columbus landing at Guanahani, and 
Vasco Nunez wading knee-deep into the new- 
found ocean of the Pacific to take possession of 
its waves and shores for Spain,” &c. 

Let any one compare with this cheap and 
questionable sally of historical imagination 
the remarks which Dahn, in the ‘ Kénige der 
Germanen,’ makes on the elevation of Attalus 
by Alaric, and on the reasons which pre- 
vented a Gothic king from making himself 
a Roman Imperator, and for ever fixed a 
gulf between German kingship over free 
Germans and such a sovereignty as that of 
a Roman emperor. Mr. Hodgkin’s line of 
remark is of no service whatever to his 
subject, but rather tends to confuse ic. 
Dahn’s line of remark is one which at every 
turn lights up and brings into relief the 
matter handled. 

A smaller defect in Mr. Hodgkin’s ac- 
count of the barbarian settlements is his 
omission of the proper political background 
when he comes to treat the various religious 
persecutions. He describes the persecution 
of the Catholics in the Visigothic kingdom 
of Toulouse under Euric, and the persecu- 
tions of Gaiseric and his successors, with 
spirit and force, and a full use of contem- 
porary documents. But what he does not 
make plain to us is that Euric persecuted 
the Gallo-Roman bishops, partly, perhaps, 
because of religious bigotry, but mainly be- 
cause of their social and political importance 
as the natural leaders and representatives 
of the Roman population, a political import- 
ance which was abundantly illustrated in 
the next generation, when by their support 
of the Catholic Franks they made the Visi- 
gothic position in Southern Gaul untenable. 
In Africa the same political reasons were at 
work; the bishops were not only Catnolic 
bishops, but centres of anti-barbarian 
organization, supported by, and in constant 
communication with, that Eastern Empire 
which finally broke up the Vandal power. 
In almost every instance of barbarian per- 
secution the same mixture of motives will 
be found at work. 

It is in the sections on authorities, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hodgkin is perhaps most 
behind-hand from the point of view of the 
student. These might have been made a 
valuable feature of the book. As they 
stand they convey a great deal of miscel- 
laneous information in a fresh and readable 
way. But they ought not to have been 
attempted at all unless their author was 





prepared to make them exhaustive and 
scrupulously accurate. They handle two 
classes of books, which Mr. Hodgkin calls 
“sources” and ‘ guides,” the German 
“ Quellen” and “Literatur.” In the de- 
scriptions of the Latin sources, at any rate, 
there are many mistakes and omissions, 
from which a knowledge of one book only, 
the great ‘ Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen ’ 
of Wattenbach, would have saved the writer. 
The accounts of Jordanis and Prosper 
are specially unsatisfactory. The impor- 
tant facts of their lives and surroundings, 
to which we look for light on the composi- 
tion and tendency of their books, are almost 
all omitted in favour of remarks and dashes 
of controversy which lead nowhere. There 
are a number of small mistakes, some of 
which may be misprints. For instance, the 
‘Continuator Prosperi Havniensis’ goes 
down, not to 514, but to 641; Marius Aventi- 
censis died Dec. 31st, 596, not 598; and Gre- 
gory of Tours, whom Mr. Hodgkin describes 
as dying ‘about 595,” died Nov. 17th, 594. 
Then, again, Idatius was not a native of the 
Lusitanian town of Lamego, south of the 
Douro, but of the Galician town of the 
Limici, Forum Limicorum, not far from 
Aqu Flavie, the town of which he became 
bishop ; and Orosius was not a native of Tar- 
ragona, but of the Galician border, probably 
of Braga, as has been now for some time 
admitted. With regard to the various re- 
dactions of Prosper and the ‘ Chronicon Im- 
periale’ once absurdly attributed to him, Mr. 
Hodgkin hardly protects himself by a foot- 
note, added after the final revision of the 
book, from the charge of having written 
sections on Prosper, as also on the important 
Anonymus Cuspiniani, without a know- 
ledge of such epoch-making essays as those 
of Holder-Egger in the Neues Archiv for 
1876, or of the summary of them in the last 
edition of Wattenbach. With work of this 
kind in his own subject it is an historian’s 
business to make himself acquainted. 

But fault-finding is an ungracious task, 
and we will leave Mr. Hodgkin’s choice of 
guides alone, only noticing his two great 
omissions, those of Dahn’s ‘Kénige der 
Germanen’ and Papencordt’s ‘ Geschichte 
der Vandalen.’ This last, the work of an 
admirable historical scholar, cut off by an 
early death, would have been of invaluable 
service to Mr. Hodgkin in his chapter on 
the Vandals. In conclusion we can only 
express regret that the effect of such con- 
siderable literary gifts as Mr. Hodgkin 
possesses and of the loving labour which he 
has evidently spent upon his book should 
have been marred by what looks like over- 
haste in the final execution of his task. 
But there are such things as second edi- 
tions, and, although nothing but complete 
rewriting could make the book correspond 
to its present title, as a history of the last 
hundred years of the Western Empire 
it might easily be brought up to a much 
higher standard than it reaches at present. 
Nor must it be forgotten that although, 
judged from what we may call the scientific 
standard, the book is seen to have serious 
defects and omissions, such as those we have 
pointed out, judged from a more literary 
point of view it is in many ways a welcome 
and brilliant contribution to current litera- 
ture. Many people will read Mr. Hodgkin 
who could scarcely be prevailed upon to 





read any one else on the same theme, and 
they will undoubtedly get a great deal both 
of pleasure and profit out of his book. 








Around the World with General Grant. By 
John Russell Young. With Eight Hun- 
dred Illustrations. 2 vols. (New York, The 
American News Company.) 

GeneraL Grant is the third President of 

the United States who has visited Europe 

after the expiry of his term of office, and 
he is the first who has made the circuit 
of the globe. His journey through 

Europe, Africa, India, China, and Japan 

had the character of a triumphal procession. 

He often said that he was but a simple 

citizen of the United States who desired to 

visit the famous places of the old world, but 
no sovereign ever received or could expect 
greater deference and attention. His own 

Government did everything that was pos- 

sible to smooth the way before him, and be- 

sides, as society is now constituted, a distin- 
guished general is always sure of a welcome 
from the large class in whose eyes the art 
of war is superior to any other. Even had 

General Grant never been President of the 

North American Republic, his splendid 

talents as a soldier would have ensured for 

him a hearty welcome wherever the military 
spirit predominates. 

If General Grant had recorded his im- 
pressions in a diary, and published them on 
his return home, the work would have been 
perused with extreme curiosity. In default of 
getting his thoughts at first hand the read- 
ing public may well rest satisfied with the 
version of them preserved by Mr. Russell 
Young. Very often the exact words of 
General Grant are reproduced, so that the 
reader is taken directly into his confidence. 
As the passages in which he is represented 
as speaking in the first person have all been 
read and revised by him before publication, 
they have thespecial attraction of authenticity. 
They possess the further value of showing 
General Grant in a most pleasing light. But 
though this work has many merits on which 
we congratulate its author, it has also many 
defects for which we cannot hold him re- 
sponsible. It is far too bulky, and it is 
deficient in proportion. Many chapters 
might have been omitted without being 
missed. Very likely the readers of the 
New York Herald, in which the substance 
of the book originally appeared, found the 
whole excellent and instructive; but letters 
which are suited for the columns of a daily 
newspaper cannot always be advantageously 
reprinted without being recast. The greater 
part of the work in its present form has not 
had the benefit of Mr. Russell Young’s revi- 
sion. Had he been given the opportunity he 
would doubtless have erased many passages, 
have altered others, and have made the whole 
work still more worthy of popularity. He 
would also have corrected many misprints due 
to carelessness on the part of the printer, and 
discarded eccentricities of spelling due toa 
misplaced fondness for change. The author’s 
vigilant eye would have detected such errors 
as, for instance, ‘‘Palmer Garten” for 
Palmen Garten, ‘‘ Velour’s” for Vefour’s, 
“altar and pan” for attar and pan, “Pega” 
for Pegu, ‘‘ Robilla war” for Rohilla war, 
“‘ putting ourselves together” for pulling 
ourselves together, ‘called’ for cabled, 
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and ‘“Bagston” for Baxter. The writing 
being generally excellent, it seems the more 
strange to meet at intervals with some such 
phrase as ‘‘ There were firearms along,”’ for 
firearms were carried. ‘The illustrations, 
for which the author is not responsible, 
have the frequent drawback of not being in 
keeping with the text. The publishers seem 
to have inserted many of them because they 
looked well rather than because they helped 
to elucidate some passage or were made the 
subjects of explanation. One of them is a 
marked exception to the rest. At first 
sight we supposed it to represent an ogre 
about to kill little children; on looking at 
it more closely we were surprised to read 
that it represented ‘‘ General Grant and the 
School Children at Oakland.” Having noted 
these slips, most of which are mere points 
of detail and capable of rectification in a 
future edition, we may pass on to the more 
agreeable task of giving an account of what 
is most noteworthy in the work. 

The first two chapters contain a rapid 
sketch of General Grant’s doings from the 
time of his leaving Philadelphia to that of 
his departure from London for a trip on the 
Continent. Some of the most noteworthy 
paragraphs, describing what occurred in 

ndon, are from the pen of Mr. Smalley, 
the able and esteemed representative in this 
country of the New York Tribune. One point 
Mr. Smalley does not touch on in his descrip- 
tion of the ceremony at Guildhall, when the 
freedom of the City was conferred upon 
General Grant. It is a point, indeed, which 
may not have occurred to any of the persons 
concerned, being the fact that every freeman 
swears to bear true allegiance to the Queen. 
For this reason no foreign sovereign is made 
a freeman, but is presented with an address. 
It would be curious if it were to be dis- 
covered that General Grant, by becoming a 
burgess of a number of cities in the United 
Kingdom, has incurred obligations of which 
he never dreamed. Mr. Russell Young makes 
General Grant’s visit to Paris an excuse for 
giving a detailed account of the manners and 
habits of the colony of United States citizens 
there. Of greater general interest is the 
account of Berlin, and of the interview be- 
tween General Grant and Prince Bismarck, 
at which Mr. Russell Young was present. 
The whole passage being too long for quo- 
tation, we shall merely give the following 
remarks by the prince on Emperor William, 
made at the time when the latter had been 
shot by Nobiling :— 

‘* Here is an old man—one of the kindest old 
gentlemen in the world—and yet they must try 
and shoot him! There never was a more simple, 
more genuine, more—what shall I say—more 
humane character than the Emperor’s. He is 
totally unlike men born in his station, or many 
of them at least. You know that men who come 
into the world in his rank, born princes, are apt 
to think themselves of another race and another 
world, They are apt to take small account of the 
wishes and feelings of others. All their educa- 
tion tends to deaden the human side. But this 
Emperor is so much of a man in all things! He 
never did any one a wrong in his life. He never 
wounded any one’s feelings; never imposed a 
hardship! He is the most genial and winning 
of men—thinking always, anxious always, for 
the comfort and welfare of his people—of those 
around him. You cannot conceive a finer type 
of the noble, courteous, charitable old gentle- 
man, with every high quality of a prince as well 
as every virtue of aman. I should have supposed 





that the Emperor could have walked alone all 
over the empire without harm, and yet they 
must try and shoot him.” 

After pronouncing this eulogy upon his 
sovereign, Prince Bismarck lets us under- 
stand how different his own nature is, and he 
also sets forth, for the first time, we believe, 
the reason why he ceased to govern Alsace. 
General Grant having remarked that ‘‘some- 
thing is due to the offended as well as the 
offender, especially when the offended is 
slain,” the prince observed :— 

“*¢That is entirely my view. My convictions 
are so strong that I resigned the government of 
Alsace because I was required to commute sen- 
tences of capital nature. I could not do it in 
justice to my conscience. You see, this kind 
old gentleman, that Emperor whom these very 
people have tried to kill, is so gentle that he will 
never confirm a death sentence. Can you think 
of anything so strange ; that a sovereign whose 
heart has practically abolished the death punish- 
ment should be the victim of assassination, or 
attempted assassination? That is the fact. Well, 
I have never agreed with the Emperor on this 
point, and in Alsace, when I found that as 
Chancellor I had to approve all commutations 
of the death sentence, I resigned. In Prussia 
that is the work of the Minister of Justice ; in 
Alsace it devolved upon me. I felt, as the 
French say, that something is due to justice, 
and if crimes like these are rampant they 
must be severely punished.’ ‘ All you can do 
with such people,’ said the general, quietly, 
‘is to kill them.’ ‘Precisely so,’ answered 
the prince.” 

The places visited and described are so 
many in number that even to enumerate 
them would occupy much space. It is, then, 
almost impossible to give a detailed sketch 
of all the striking particulars. What adds 
to the freshness of the whole is the absence 
of the guide-book details of which rapid 
travellers are usually lavish. Mr. Russell 
Young refrained from reading guide-books 
during the Egyptian journey, in order that 
he might be the less tempted to supply in- 
formation at second hand, and he had the 
advantage of being familiar with some of 
the countries traversed. Spain, for instance, 
he revisited for the third time when he 
went thither in General Grant’s company, 
and he is severe upon the spirit in which 
Ford wrote, and he questions whether the 
English have done as much for Spain as 
Ford supposed. He cannot ‘‘see much 
difference between the invasions of the 
English and the French,” and he holds 
that Wellington went to Spain not to save 
the country, but to fight Napoleon. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Russell Young, the best thing 
that could happen to Spain would be to 
become member of a confederation with 
Portugal and France, or at least to enter 
into a close commercial alliance with them. 
He is under no illusions as to the weak 
points in the Spanish people. He admits 
that Seville, which was a republican city 
when last he visited it, has changed now. 
‘The republican sentiment has chilled since 
it has been discovered that even republicans 
must work.” 

We may note General Grant’s practical 
remark when in the Holy Land, to the effect 
that the plain of Sharon alone, under good 
government, and tilled by such labour as 
could be found in America, would raise 
wheat enough to feed all that portion of the 
Mediterranean.” The impression made on 
Mr. Russell Young by the sight of Jerusalem 





is not commonplace, and it is recorded in 
the following admirable terms :— 

“Tf I go up a pair of narrow stone steps, as 
I did this morning about sunrise, I am on the 
roof—a roof of stone, with a barrier around it. 
In these Eastern houses the roof’ the drawing- 
room, and I can well fancy, as I pace over the 
honest floor, what fine company one might have 
with the stars and the hills, and, above all, with 
the memories that rest upon these domes and 
roofs, these valleys and hills, this grey, sloping 
mass of houses and churches. You have for 
company all the memories that come to you 
from the pious hours of childhood; for your 
roof is on the crest of Mount Zion, and beneath 
you is holy Jerusalem. Of course to feel Jeru- 
salem one must come with faith. And if there 
be heathen questionings in any of our com- 
pany, for this day at least we give ourselves up 
to faith. When I was on the Nile I found how 
much easier it was to be in accord with the 
monuments and the tombs—to go from Mem- 
phis to Thebes believing, humbly believing, in 
every stone. But Egypt was the house of 
bondage, after all; and when I came to Suez, 
and looked over the shallow water and the 
sandy stretches to the grove of palms where 
Moses rested after he had crossed the Red Sea, 
all my sympathies were with the Israelites who 
had escaped, and not with the host upon whom 
the waters rolled in a desolating flood. That is 
a question upon which one takes sides early in 
life ; and although you come to see and hear 
many things on the other side, and to wonder 
at the many cruel necessities of the earlier dis- 
pensation, your feelings are set, they are a part 
of your life, and no amount of reason or his- 
torical research can do away with the impres- 
sions that came in the fresh young hours of your 
Sunday-school existence. Egypt was always the 
house of bondage, and you looked at the records 
of Rameses and Sesostris with a cold, curious 
feeling—as you would look at any extraordinary 
work of man. It was only history, after all. 
But you come to the Holy Land with something 
of the feeling that you come to your home. 
Somehow you always belonged here, for every 
name is a memory, and every step awakens the 
long-forgotten dreams and prayers of childhood, 
and over all, in the very air you breathe, is that 
supreme, that gracious, that holy presence—in- 
folding you, as it were, with incense—the pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ. This was the city of 
great kings, of dynasties of kings, of prophets 
and judges—founded by Melchizedek, governed 
by Solomon, conquered by Alexander—with 
annals surpassing in historic renown those of 
any city in the world. But all are forgotten in 
the presence of that one name, which embodies 
the faith and the hopes of Christendom.” 

We have quoted enough to show how 
well Mr. Russell Young writes; and pages 
might be filled with extracts quite as read- 
able. The conversations with General Grant 
are useful as materials wherewith to write 
and to rectify current history, for Mr. Russell 
Young is a faithful chronicler. While thank- 
ing him for what he has placed on record, 
we hope that he may add the further service 
of condensing into a single volume the many 
passages of permanent value, which lose much 
of their attractiveness by being associated 
in this work with a mass of less important 
material. 








The Country of the Passion Play: the High- 
lands and Highlanders of Bavaria. By 
L. G. Seguin. (Strahan & Co.) 

Tue title of this book is slightly misleading, 

and hardly does justice to its contents. It 

is not another addition to the list—already 
too long—of books about the Passion Play 
of Oberammergau. The author does, indeed, 
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give a short account of the play; but she 
has not witnessed it herself, and her descrip- 
tion accordingly lacks the vividness which 
only personal knowledge can give. But 
though Miss Seguin has never seen the 
Passion Play, she has beenat Oberammergau, 
and it is, therefore, a little surprising that 
she should speak of Pastor Daisenberger 
in the past tense. He is still living, though 
considerably over eighty, and still gives the 
villagers the benefit of his skill, exquisite 
taste, and long experience. He is in every 
way aremarkable man: a learned theologian, 
a fair classical scholar, an excellent art 
critic, a considerable poet. Yet Anton 
Daisenberger has been content to spend his 
long life in a secluded village in the High- 
lands of Bavaria. He has had no other 
ambition than that of devoting his gifts and 
accomplishments to the good of his flock. 
To him is due the last revision of the Passion 
Play. But he is, besides, the author of some 
original dramas, which the villagers act 
occasionally in the intervals of the decennial 
representation of the Passion Play. He 
also translated the ‘Antigone’ of Sophocles, 
and adapted it for the use of the Ober- 
ammergau villagers. His aim in life has 
been to make them worthy of what he con- 
siders the privilege of being permitted at 
intervals to set forth in dramatic action the 
leading incidents in the Passion of Christ. The 
Passion Play of Oberammergau, as everybody 
knows, owes its origin to a vow made in 
1633 by the villagers on the occasion of a 
desolating plague, from which they were 
delivered, as they believed, and as their 
descendants still believe, in answer to their 
prayer. Pastor Daisenberger has inherited 
this belief, and sought to deepen the impres- 
sion of it on the minds of his parishioners. 

**It seemed to him,” as Miss Seguin says, 
‘‘that his mission was to elevate his parishioners 
to the level of their high vocation, which he 
took to be the setting forth, fitly and duly, of 
the life and death of the Redeemer. He was 
possessed of a mind able to seize and appre- 
ciate the subtle communien which exists between 
art and religion, and set himself to work 
earnestly, and with the highest sense of duty, 
to render the Theater such as he believed it 
should be—a means of edification and instruc- 
tion. Not only was the play of 1850 revised 
and, so to speak, edited by him, but it was also 
produced under his personal supervision and 
teaching. For several months before the per- 
formance he interested himself in superintend- 
ing and directing the rehearsals, giving separate 
private instruction evening after evening to the 
principal players, and endeavouring to infuse 
into them the spirit and attitude of mind which 
he considered most suitable, and indeed essen- 
tial, for carrying out so devotional a work.” 

Miss Seguin relates an anecdote of Daisen- 
berger which is new to us, and which gives 
a pleasing illustration of the liberality of 
the man. It happened that in one of 
the years of the Passion Play two Protes- 
tant strangers died in the village. Daisen- 
berger had them buried in the parish 
churchyard, and himself conducted the 
funeral service over the graves—“ an act 
of catholic charity for which he was after- 
wards censured by his bishop.” 

Miss Seguin has some sensible observa- 
tions in reply to objections urged against the 
Passion Play on the ground of its profanity. 
She reminds her readers that the villagers 
of Oberammergau have been engaged for 
centuries in the trade of wood-carving. At 





one time they had a world - wide reputa- 
tion in this branch of industry, and threw 
off swarms, which settled in different 
parts of the Continent, and one or two of 
which excelled in course of time the Ober- 
ammergauers themselves. The skill of the 
villagers was exercised chiefly on religious 
subjects, including, of course, and more often 
than any other, the Crucifixion. From this 
fact Miss Seguin draws the following just 
inference :— 


‘*Tt seems as though it might not be so diffi- 
cult for a man whose life has been passed in 
endeavouring to reproduce the features and the 
attitude of the Saviour extended in agony on the 
cross to himself assume that attitude, and let 
the expression, at which his hands have so often 
wrought, appear in his own countenance. It 
might not seem incongruous to a man who has 
devoted years of loving labour to the work of 
reproducing faithfully in wood the finest ideal 
of the Lord’s Last Supper to find himself an 
actual guest at the sacred feast, and with the 
very feelings in his breast, and words upon his 
lips, of one of the chosen twelve. To men thus 
occupied through a long course of years, to a cer- 
tain extent identifying themselves with the per- 
sonages their artistic skill reproduced, the notion 
of dramatically representing them presents little 
shock ; the one follows almost as an outcome of 
the other. Especially is this the case if the 
innate histrionic instincts of the Bavarian nature 
be taken into account—instincts which show 
themselves not only in the dramatic amusements 
of all kinds to which the people are devoted, 
but absolutely in every domestic ceremony and 
action of their daily lives. A betrothal, a 
wedding, a funeral, are, each and all, actual 
dramas, in the elaborate ceremonials of which 
each person has his or her set part and set 
speeches, against any deviation from which out- 
raged etiquette will instantly rebel.” 

In almost every village of the Bavarian 
Alps the traveller may witness very decent 
acting. In the village inn there is always 
a large room set apart for weddings and 
other festivities. At one end of this room 
there is a raised platform, arranged with 
a curtain and footlights. 

‘*Here, all through the long dull winter, 
dramatic performances are given once or twice 
a week by a village company, who club together 
for the expenses of the wardrobe and mise-en- 
scéne, and who reimburse themselves by the 
payments which are taken at the door—the first 
places (those immediately below the orchestra) 
being charged about threepence, and two other 
sets of theatre-goers being accommodated at a 
lower price.” 

Miss Seguin gives a charming description 
of the Almen-leben, or life on the alp or 
mountain pasture; and she notices im pass- 
ing how the word “alp” has been distorted 
from its original meaning in our ordinary 
use of it. It really means ‘‘the green slope 
of an upper pasture.”’ In the month of June, 
when the pastures in the valleys are withered 
or cut for hay, the herds are driven to the 
upper pastures for food. Each herd has 
its Sennerinn, or herd-girl, who lives alone 
with her cattle for a period of three months. 
Occasionally she may chance to come across 
another Sennerinn, but this is rare. As a 
rule, however, every Sennerinn has her 
lover, and his regular Sunday visit is com- 
monly: the only event that breaks her moun- 
tain solitude. Not that she is unhappy. She 
soon learns to love, and make companions 
of, the dumb animals which she has under 
her charge, and the glorious scenery which 
meets her eyes wherever they turn is an 





antidote to dulness. Nevertheless tho 
Sennerinn has her peculiar temptations. 
‘‘ Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 
and a visit from the lover during a fit of 
homesickness is apt to be dangerous. In 
such cases neighbours are less severe than 
usual, and their pity for the mountain maiden 
is expressed by a Bavarian proverb which 
says, ‘‘What is wrong in the valley is right 
on the alp.” This may be rather lax 
morality, but it is a charitable way of 
pleading ‘‘ extenuating circumstances.” 

The Eve of St. John is still celebrated 
in the Bavarian Highlands by the lighting 
of bonfires—a relic, doubtless, of the pagan 
worship of the sun at the summer solstice. 
The same custom prevails in some parts of 
the Highlands of Scotland; but May Day 
there takes the place of the Eve of St. John 
in Bavaria. The Bavarians call the Eve of 
St. John Sonnenwendfeuer; but the High- 
land name of May Day is even more signifi- 
cant of a Phoonician origin. It is called 
Beal-tuin, or Baal’s fire, and some of tho 
rites of Moloch worship still survive in 
several districts of the Scottish Highlands. 
These superstitions are receding before the 
invasion of the railway and the English 
tourist, but it is not so very long ago since 
the following customs might be witnessed 
on May Day even as far south as Perth- 
shire. All the youths of a township or 
village met on the nearest moor. They cut 
a round table or altar in the green sod, and 
in the trench thus formed about the altar 
the whole company stationed themselves. 
Here they kindled a fire and dressed a 
repast of eggs and milk, of the consistency 
of a custard. At the same time they kneaded 
a cake of oatmeal, which they baked on the 
embers. After the custard was eaten they 
divided the cake into as many portions as 
there were persons in the company. One 
of these portions was blackened all over 
with charcoal, and then all the pieces were 
thrown into a bonnet, after which the com- 
pany, blindfolded, drew out each a piece. 
The holder of the bonnet took the last bit, 
and the drawer of the black bit was made 
to leap three times through the flame of the 
bonfire. In the real Baal ceremony the 
erson who took the blackened piece was 
terally sacrificed as a propitiatory offering 
to Baal for the productiveness of the ensuing 
autumn. 

It is fair tc say of Miss Seguin, in taking 
leave of her, that the tourist in Bavaria will 
find her an agreeable companion and an 
intelligent guide along almost any route 
which he is likely to traverse. 





Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By 

Charles W. Bardsley. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Barnstey in the midst of heavy clerical 
responsibilities has contrived to compile a 
curious and amusing volume. He says that 
“it is possible he has seen as many registers 
as any other man in the country,” and as it 
is possible readers can scarcely fail to find 
some valuable matter in his book; but thero 
are certain statements in it which are, to 
say the least, very rash, and which in- 
dicate that Mr. Bardsley’s reading has not 
been as yet extensive, accurate, or profound. 
When he asserts that ‘‘from the year 1150 
to 1550, four hundred years in round nam- 
bers, there was a very much smaller dic- 
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tionary of English personal names than 
there had been for four hundred years before, 
and than there kas been in the four/ si¢ | hun- 
dred years since,” he commits himself to an 
ppinion which few antiquaries will support, 
and which there is plenty of evidence to 
disprove. But when he tells his readers 
that ‘among the middle and lower classes 
[surnames] did not become hereditary till 
so late as 1450 or 1500,” and attempts to 
prove it by a note at the foot of the page, 
we confess ourselves very much surprised 
indeed. It is hardly worth while to discuss 
the point, for a few hours spent upon the 
indices to the volumes published by the 
Record Commission, or, better still, devoted 
to the Court Rolls and early charters of 
almost any large estate in England, will 
suffice to correct Mr. Bardsley’s misconcep- 
tion. 

The question of when and where and 
how double Christian names first came into 
vogue is perplexing, and Mr. Bardsley has 
dealt with it very suggestively, but the 
introduction of Maria as a second baptismal 
name dates at least a generation further 
back than he has put it. James Maria 
Gardner was the father of a family in 
Norfolk as early as 1605 at any rate, and 
we suspect that the giving the name of 
Maria as a second name had less to do with 
Charles I.’s consort than Mr. Bardsley would 
have us believe. 

The chapter on Puritan eccentricities is 
by far the most valuable part of this book, 
and will furnish the general reader with a 
rich fund of out-of-the-way information. 
Diners-out and ‘amusing talkers ’’ will do 
well to possess themselves of so useful a 
volume as Mr. Bardsley’s. Though he has 
not as yet produced anything notable, he 
gives great promise of doing excellent work 
by-and-by, when he has learned to be a little 
more cautious in broaching theories and a 
little less hasty in coming to conclusions. 
If he goes on as he has begun, by the time 
this volume reaches a second edition it will 
be a solid contribution to our knowledge of 
the subject with which it deals. 

It was a happy thought which led Mr. 
Bardsley to trace the influence of some of 
the Puritan clergy upon the nomenclature 
of their several parishes, and it is not to 
be wondered at that Mr. Hopkinson, of Sale- 
hurst, who christened three of his daughters 
Persis, Renewed, and Safe-on-High, induced 
some of his faithful flock to indulge them- 
selves with the luxury of wild names for 
their babes. Thomas Heley, preacher of 
Warbleton, appears to have had a perfect 
mania for out-of-the-way names. 


‘‘He had been prescribing grace names for 
his flock shortly before the birth of his first 
child. He thus practises upon his own off- 
spring :— 

‘Nov. 7, 1585. Muche-mercye, the sonne of 
Thomas Hellye, minister. 

‘March 26, 1587. Increased, the daughter of 
Thomas Helly, minister. 

‘Maye 5, 1588. Sin-denie, the daughter of 
Thomas Helly, minister. 

‘May 25, 1589. Fear-not' the sonne of 
Thomas Helly, minister.’ 

Under rectorial pressure the villagers followed 
suit ; and for half a century Warbleton was, in 
the names of its parishioners, a complete exegesis 
of justification by faith without the deeds of 
the law. Sorry-for-sin Coupard was a peri- 
patetic exhortation to repentance, and No-merit 





Vynall was a standing denunciation of works. 
No register in England is better worth a pil- 
grimage to-day than Warbleton.” 

Mr. Bardsley’s section on ‘‘ Grace Names,” 
as he calls them, contains some curious 
instances of perversity and that cruel dis- 
regard of the feelings of their children 
which this book proves to be only too 
common among parents at the baptismal 
font. Thus :— 

‘*Sir Thomas Carew, Speaker of the Commons 
in James’s and Charles's reigns, had a wife 
Temperance, and four daughters, Patience, 
Temperance, Silence, and Prudence...... Silence 
was somewhat popular, and seems to have got 
curtailed to ‘Sill’ [surely, too, it must needs 
have been changed to Silly], as Prudence to 
‘Pru’ and Constance to ‘ Con.’” 

These “grace” names appear to have 
been more common and more numerous 
than has been generally believed. Thus 
the death of ‘The Rev. Experience 
Mayhew” is noticed in 1758, and the 
baptism of more than one Diligence, Obe- 
dience, Perseverance, Confidence, and Vic- 
tory. 

‘* Humiliation was a big word, and that alone 
must have been in its favour: [so in] ‘1629, 
Jany. 24, [were] married Humiliation Hinde and 
Elizabeth Phillips by banes’ (St. Peter, Corn- 
hill). Humiliation, being proud of his name, 
determined to retain it in the family.” 

A son of his was baptized under the 
name of Humiliation at St. Dionis Back- 
church in 1630:— 

‘This son died 11th March, 1631-2. Humilia- 
tion pére, however, did not sorrow without hope, 
for in a few years he again brings a son to the 
parson :—‘ 1637-8, Jan. 21. Baptized Humilia- 
tion, son of Humiliation Hinde.” 

One of the oddest of these odd names is 
Preserved, and perhaps the strangest in- 
stance of its occurrence in real life is the 
case of a Mr. Fish, of New York, who bore 
that singular Christian preenomen. 

© A friend of his informs me,” writes Mr. 
Bardsley, ‘‘ that about eighty-five years ago a 
vessel was wrecked on the New Jersey coast, 
and, when washed ashore, a little child was dis- 
covered secured in one of the berths, the only 
living thing left. The finder named the boy 
Preserved Fish, and he bore it through a long 
and honoured life to the grave, having made for 
himself a good position in society.” 

But the eccentricities of name - givers 
really appear to have no limit :— 

‘‘There was living at Burley, near Leeds, a 

short time ago, a Sir-Robert Peel. In the same 
way Earl Grey is found. Sir-Isaac Newton was 
living not long ago in the parish of Soho, 
London.” 
But what are these to Job-rakt-out-of-the- 
asshes? Yet there actually was a poor 
little mortal so baptized at St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, in 1611. The little creature 
did not live long to enjoy or deplore his 
name, for his brief biography is still to be 
seen in the parish register, and Mr. Bards- 
ley has given it in full :— 

‘¢ Job-rakt-out-of-the-asshes, being borne the 
last of August in the lane going to Sir John 
Spencer’s back gate, and then laide in a heape 
of seacole ashes, was baptized the flirst day of 
September following, and dyed the next day 
after.” 

Mr. Bardsley supposes that when No- 
merit, the daughter of Stephen Vynall, was 
baptized at Warbleton, in 1589, “‘ perhaps 
a sense of undeserved mercies” suggested 
the name ; and he thinks, too, that ‘“ pecu- 








liar thankfulness ’’ may have been the cause 
of Cherubin Diball having been so called, 
But even Cherubin is not more singular 
than many another. 


‘In 1678 Seraphim Marketman is referred to 
in the last testament of John Kirk. But was 
it gratitude after all? We have all heard of the 
wretched father who would persist in having the 
twins his wife presented to him christened by 
the names of Cherubin and Seraphim, on the 
ground that ‘they continually do cry.’ Perhaps 
Cherubin Diball and Seraphim Marketman made 
noise enough for two.” 
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The Burtons of Dunroe. By M. W. Brew. 

3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

A Son of Mars. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 

(Remington & Co.) 

Eveline; or, the Mystery of Love. By M. De 

Vere Smith. (8. Tinsley & Co.) 
Im Schillingshof. By E. Marlitt. 

(Leipzig, Keil; London, Nutt.) 
Miss Frorence Marryat (we suppose she 
prefers to keep her maiden name as a nom 
de plume) does not seem fortunate in her 
acquaintances. It is to be presumed, at 
least, that she describes as she sees; but, if 
so, it can only be said that her lot is cast 
among exceedingly unpleasant people. The 
parents of her heroine are vulgar schemers ; 
the young lady herself has a very nasty 
temper and a tendency to “whimper.” She 
is surreptitiously married to a French artist, 
for whom she deserts—nor can the reader 
much blame her there—her own family, who 
wish her to marry an elderly lord; her hus- 
band has a mother given to strong language; 
and the minor characters are chiefly women 
who are either false to their husbands or 
subject to what the author calls “ dypso- 
mania.” These two latter characteristics 
she seems to think usual among English- 
women. On the other hand, it is not every 
one who is privileged to know people 
capable of returning to life, like Claude de 
Beriot, after being stabbed to the heart 
with a table-knife; nor elderly lords capable, 
like Lord Sidney Carleton, of committing the 
crime, with such a specimen of that instru- 
ment as we expect to find in Italy, without 
waking their victim; especially when they 
are subject to such a disabling ailment as 
lumbago in the shoulders would be. The 
book is, in short, a farrago of vulgarity and 
impossibility, told in a style of which the 
following phrases may serve as specimens : 

‘He quite seemed to imagine that the event 
of the marriage, if not settled, was even betting.” 

“‘The adverse circumstances of Alda’s mar- 
riage, therefore, having taken what appeared 
in her father’s eyes to be so fortuitous a turn, 
Mr. Capel thought,” &c. 

‘“‘There were certain Guardsmen and other 
dangerous creatures of the same ilk who 
would,” &c. 

Having culled a gem (as the author would 
probably say) from each volume, we may 
take our leave of ‘The Fair-haired Alda.’ 

‘Success in life,” says Lord Desart, 
“means keeping out of grooves.” That is 
by no means a bad aphorism. It is true, 
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in a sense at all events, as applied to the 
novelist. To be able to depart from the 
groove in which one story runs to three 
volumes, and fill them instead with a hap- 
hazard collection of short tales, is an un- 
doubted sign of a novelist’s success. He 
has got his public, and may use them as he 
will. He has attracted them by offering 
his best, and can give them afterwards 
that which is worse. Lord Desart must be 
credited with a great deal of worldly wisdom 
in his treatment of his readers. He knows 
that they will take anything he likes to give 
them, but at the same time he knows that 
their appetite will have grown coarser and 
require stimulating. The collection of tales 
of which ‘Mervyn O’Connor’ is the first 
will be found well flavoured with sensation. 
Again, Lord Desart has done wisely in 
omitting to point out why he has put this 
bundle of stories together or the dates at 
which they were written. In many of them 
the scene is laid in Ireland and in Canada, 
and Lord Desart shows his accustomed live- 
liness in description which is always distinct 
and never prolonged so as to become weari- 
some. Though ‘Mervyn O’Connor’ is far 
from being the best of his books, it may 
serve very well for reading on a railway 
journey or to amuse an odd half-hour from 
time to time. 

‘Enga’ is an addition to the numerous 
Scottish novels of which, in these later days, 
Dr. Mac Donald and Mr. Black have set the 
fashion. Its local accuracy in the matter 
both of character and dialect will probably 
be lost on the Southern reader, though every 
one who knows the North will appreciate 
such characters as Nell Raff and the gentle 
Comyns. The fierce, brawling poacher’s 
wife, who retains beneath her hard exterior 
a sense of justice and a capacity for affec- 
tion, is a capital study; and the way in 
which she conducts her diplomatic duel 
with the astute Mairi Angus is a first-rate 
specimen of fence, which could not have 
been imagined save by one to the manner 
born. Apart from the interest of the plot, 
it is with these humbler personages that 
the author is most successful. The gentle- 
folks are not so well marked, though the 
Miss Malcolmsons are not badly drawn as 
spinsters of a past generation. Enga herself 
is chiefly remarkable for the faithfulness 
with which she clings to her love even when 
she thinks it is misplaced, and for the sense 
of honour which impels her to clear her 
father’s memory. Altogether there is a 
high tone in the book, which is as healthy 
as the wind-swept braes and foaming rivers 
which the author can describe so well. 

‘The Burtons of Dunroe’ isan Irish story, 
with the usual lamentable ring of pauperism 
and ferocity, evicted tenants, murderous out- 
rages, et hoe genus omne. Of course there is 
a beautiful peasant girl, Rosha Dhuv, the 
Black Rose of Knockbuie, and a handsome 
young gentleman, the son of the stern 
Maurice Burton, Protestant and Sassenach, 
who falls promptly in love with the daughter 
of his father’s tenant. There is a secret 
marriage, an explosion of indignation, the 
poor girl dies, and the lad is driven from 
home and enlists for the Peninsula. Some 
chapters of military adventure are thus in- 
troduced, but the author dwells entirely 
upon the hardship and danger of a soldier’s 

ife, so these are not specially interesting. 








For the rest, the dialect of the natives is 
given with much care and completeness 
(though a few of the Erse expressions seem 
to be inaccurately used); there are several 
humorous scenes, such as the swearing of 
John Maguire against the whiskey, the in- 
terview between Condy and the inevitable 
“informer,” &c.; but the sentiment of the 
book is overstrained and unreal. The author 
is by no means without aptitude for writing, 
but is unfortunate in choosing a theme so 
worn out on the stage and elsewhere. 

Major Griffiths has produced an almost 
purely military novel, but one of a rather 
unusual sort, for though the hero is by birth 
a gentleman, he does not discover the fact 
till late in the story, and does not prove it 
till later still. Beginning life as the sup- 
posed step-son of a barrack sergeant, he 
enlists as a private soldier, and by dint 
of gallantry and good conduct wins his 
way to a Victoria Cross and a commission. 
The plot is mysterious and somewhat im- 
probable, and, truth to say, the non-military 
part of the novel is only moderately interest- 
ing. As to those of the dramatis persone 
who are connected with the army, the author 
cannot be congratulated on his conceptions 
of character. His officers are in several 
instances glaringly contemptible and unreal. 
They savour, indeed, rather of the ‘‘ penny 
dreadful”? or the transpontine melo-drama 
than of real life; and considering that the 
author held a commission for some years, 
there is little excuse for his rather coarse 
drawing. On the other hand, the life of a 
recruit and the abuse of esprit de corps are 
extremely well depicted. To the civilian, 
therefore, the novel will give some accu- 
rate ideas of soldiering, while to those who 
have worn the uniform it will bring back 
many recollections of the past. There isa 
sub-acid flavour, too, about the description 
of military life in time of peace which is 
palatable. 

One could scarcely guess from the title that 
Eveline is an ancient Britoness who flourished 
in the primitive days of good Queen Boa- 
dicea. It is really rather hard upon the 
memory of the warrior queen to hint that 
one of her daughters eloped with a Roman 
soldier, yet this is the main incident of this 
extraordinary story. The author does not 
shrink from the consequences of laying her 
scene in such uncivilized days. The ‘‘ Roman 
rods” are duly applied, and when the native 
priests have been burned alive a brother 
clergyman, rejoicing in the Celtic name of 
Anselm, collects the ashes of the ‘‘ consumed 
Druids,” ‘“‘in a handsome polished copper 
vessel,” for decent interment. The grammar 
is very ancient British, but modern terms 
crop up occasionally, as in the case of the 
‘‘Baroness” Torquatus, a Roman county lady 
of the period. It is clear that this work 
has been written in a serious spirit, as the 
author’s ordinary style sufficiently shows :— 

‘* Suetonius Paulinus left Mona at the head 
of a small detachment, and directed his march 
towards London, around which the Romans had 
built a strong wall. It had four gates, one of 
which opened on the river Thames. Within 
these walls, the magnificence and taste displayed 
by the Romans in their own country had followed 
them even to this remote®pot. And many stately 
buildings, the residences of opulent families, and 
temples had been constructed, where Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Venus, with other gods, were 
worshipped.” 











This is somewhat dull, but when the writer 
is excited she displays much more energy :— 
_ © And now, Britain, farewell! Daughter of 
Britain, and princess, farewell! Farewell, thou 
beautiful island cradled in the ocean, and peopled 
with a race brave, generous, and gentle ! e 
ambitious arms of my country have been directed 
against thee, and have desolated thy land, 
widowed the wife, and made childless the 
mother. My soul mourns the untimely death 
of an ill-fated but heroic queen ; and my heart 
bleeds over my own bereavement. The point 
of my sword has been turned against myself, 
and in my own bosom I bear the anguish that 
the armies of Rome have inflicted on others. 
On thy shores, O Britain, I have learned to 
love! I leave thee, beloved object of my affec- 
tions, sleeping on the sea-shore whereon thou 
didst sport for a day ; and before the sun was 
down the ocean claimed thee as its prey. On 
thy shores I have suffered anguish unutterable ! 
I Sass thee, my home, that friendship rai 
for me; silent witness of my despair and grief, 
and where first I listened to the voice of peace. 
I quit thee, my soft, my ever dear Eveline—I 
quit thee, my memory fresh with thy young, 
graceful love still clinging to my heart ! Norma, 
thou gentle, uncomplaining, suffering Norma— 
farewell !” 

Friiulein Marlitt, though an agreeable 
and readable writer, is not gifted with 
great versatility. Her new novel, of which 
the merits and defects are precisely those 
of its forerunners, reproduces all the stock 
situations and figures with which her readers 
have grown familiar in her pages. The 
story turns upon the friendship and ultimate 
enmity of two neighbouring families, one of 
whom lives in a former monastery, while the 
other inhabits the hostelry of the monastic 
building. The time is the present, and, as 
usual, a large part of the story is con- 
cerned with the designing interference of 
Catholic priests. It is a sensational story, 
in which occur various births, marriages, 
divorces, and deaths, but the plot is skil- 
fully constructed, and the reader’s interest is 
never allowed to flag. The writing, too, as 
is always the case with this novelist, is good, 
and the destriptions of scenery both graphic 
and attractive. As before, the scene of 
action seems to be Thuringia with its woods 
and streams. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Maior de Senectute. 
Edited for Schools and Colleges by J. 8. Reid, 
LL.M., M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

We feel that Mr. Reid may have us among 

others in mind when he complains that mistaken 

critics think ‘‘school-books should be brought 
down to the level of very small boys.” Now we 
quite agree that very small boys had much 
better be checked in any natural yearnings after 

Cicero’s works; but our point has been that Mr. 

Reid sometimes seems to overrate the capacity 

of fifth and sixth form boys, and even of under- 

graduates. We now find that Mr. Reid writes 
both for fifth form boys and mature scholars. 

The former get ample help and instruction in 

this as in all Mr. Reid’s editions, while there isa 

considerable balance of commentary left for the 
latter. We highly approve of Appendix B, in 
which passages translated or imitated from the 

Greek are printed beside the originals in parallel 

columns. Mr. Reid renders good service to the 

text. A particularly happy and simple emenda- 
tion is senectute for -tis in ch. ix. § 29, “At si ipsa 
ista defectio virium adulescentiz vitiis efficitur 
seepius quam senectute.” As the ‘Cato Major’ 
is one of the most popular of its author’s works, 
it is fortunate that it should be included in the 
series of an interpreter who has done so much to 
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advance an intelligent and critical knowledge of 

Ciceronian Latinity in this country. 

Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. 
Edited, with Notes and References to the 
Editor’s ‘Hints towards Latin Prose Compo- 
sition,’ by Alex. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Dr. Ports is severe on the examiner who ‘‘sets 
the first piece of English which comes to hand 
without himself trying whether it is adapted for 
the purpose or no.” The worst of it is that a 
good composer has only to try to turn the most 
unlikely English, and presto! the difficulty 
vanishes. One or two of Dr. Potts’s own selec- 
tions would be paralyzing to examinees. With 
his excellent notes all the fifty-five exercises will 
be found thoroughly useful. The volume needs 
no recommendation to those who already use the 
editor’s invaluable ‘ Hints.’ 

Second Latin Writer: Containing Hints on 
writing Latin Prose with Graduated Con- 
tinuous Exercises. By George L. Bennett, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Tue plan of this volume reminds us of Mr. 

Arthur Sidgwick’s ‘Greek Prose Composition.’ 

There are three hundred exercises, each having 

appended a few scholarly hints on the most 

difficult points of idiom or construction. We are 
lad to observe some translations from Pliny’s 
letters, e.g., Nos. 150, 233. A few passages, 
¢.g., Nos. 167, 239, 246, 291, must have been 
inserted for the sake of “‘auld lang syne,” they 
are so very hackneyed. It is a pity not to give 
references to the authors of passages taken 
straight from English books ; and an index would 
be a useful addition to the next issue, which 
there is little doubt will soon be in demand. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue literature relating to modern Greece has 
been enriched during the last year or two by 
the addition of a large number of publications, 
varying widely in aim, importance, and bulk, yet 


all, or nearly all, called into existence by the | 


greater prominence given to the Greek Question 
by the Congress of Berlin. Not merely the 
political aspects of the problem which this re- 
juvenescent nationality has propounded for 
solution by European statesmen, but also the 
ethnology, the archzology, the language, the 
recent history, the characteristics and social 
institutions of the land and people of Greece are 
being discussed and elucidated. No doubt this 
reawakening of what cannot be called by a better 
name than philhellenic interest in England (which 
has its counterpart, as the like feeling had fifty 
years ago, in Germany, France, and Italy) will 
continue to manifest itself for some time to 
come, and especially in the event of an exten- 
sion of the modern kingdom in the direction of 
the ancient frontiers of Greece. Amongst the 
few who have lately written with peculiar 
authority on the subject there is none to whom 
a hearing may more fitly be accorded than 
Prof. Jebb, who, as a ripe scholar, as a tra- 
veller in Greece, and as one who has for years 
devoted his thoughts to the question, possesses 
a threefold claim to our attention. In his 
volume on Modern Greece (Macmillan & Co.) 
Prof. Jebb has reproduced a couple of lectures 
which he delivered some months ago at the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, treating 
firstly of the history of Greek nationality, 
and secondly of the actual social and political 
condition of the country, his observations 
under this head being based on a visit paid 
to Greece in 1878. From these two lectures 
it is apparent that the writer is an ardent 
philhellene, not by any means in a merely 
romantic or enthusiastic sense, but from de- 
liberately formed and carefully expressed con- 
viction. He believes in the unbroken descent 


of the modern Greeks from the Hellenes of 
ancient days, and he illustrates his case with 
erudition and discernment. 


His descriptions 





of all that came under his eye during his sojourn 
in the country are vivid and of more than 
ordinary interest, whilst the remarks which 
he offers on the industrial features of his 
subject bear witness to the earnestness with 
which he has entered into practical considera- 
tions. From the second of these two lectures 
the step is a natural and easy one to the succeed- 
ing paper on “‘ The Progress of Greece,” where 
the reader will find groups of economic sta- 
tistics relating to the dominions of King George. 
There can be no doubt that the material and 
moral progress, of which Prof. Jebb furnishes 
ample proof, is on the whole satisfactory ; and it 
may be accepted as giving promise of yet greater 
advance in the immediate future. The final 
division of this interesting volume treats of the 
circumstances connected with Lord Byron’s 
memorable career in Greece during the time of 
her bitter struggle for independence. This part 
of lis work has been perhaps in a special degree 
a labour of love with Prof. Jebb, who takes a 
high and a worthy view of the poet’s self-sacri- 
fice. He has not been content with the details 
supplied by Moore, but has availed himself of 
other materials as well, so that on the whole 
this chapter of biography reads very freshly. 
We have no hesitation in recommending this 
pleasant volume to all who would possess the 
facts of the question in convenient compass. 

The New Parliament, by Mr. William Saunders 
(Cassell & Co.), is a compilation likely to be 
useful to many readers. Chiefly by means of 
reprints from the newspapers of the day, more 
or less touched up and altered so as to make 
a tolerably consecutive and moderately accurate 
narrative, it tells the story of the dissolution 
of Parliament which was announced on the 8th 
of March, and of the electioneering contest 
that followed. Mr. Saunders gives extracts 
from the principal election addresses, and sum- 
maries of some of the speeches delivered by 
some of the chief candidates for election or re- 
election, and these are followed by an account 
of the issues of the fight and the formation of 
the new Government. Short and not always 
correct memoirs of the new members and the 
figures of the polling in each constituency help 
to make up the volume. Mr. Saunders acknow- 
ledges on the title-page that he has been 
‘assisted by the correspondents of the Central 
Press.” He is generally correct in his state- 
ments of facts, but his attempts at criticism 
and political exposition are not brilliant. ‘‘ It 
is well known,” he says, ‘‘ that the disposition 
of the late Premier to reticence and solitude 
has increased; and thus, without ostensible 
violence to the Constitution, there has been a 
strong tendency to personal government.” Why 
‘fa strong tendency to personal government” 
should be a necessary consequence of an increas- 
ing disposition ‘‘to reticence and solitude” he 
does not explain. Mr. Saunders’s dignity is 
sometimes charming. Referring to the dissolu- 
tion of 1874, he tells us that Mr. Disraeli then 
‘provided an election cry, which T can only 
repeat in a foot-note.” The foot-note informs 
the reader that the appalling cry was no other 
than the well-known phrase ‘‘ Blundering and 
plundering.” 

Mecutiip, Countess Bentinck oF WALDECK- 
Pyrmont, has given to the world a small collec- 
tion of letters that will excite no little interest 
among students of English history. They are 
addressed to or written by Queen Mary, wife of 
William IITI., and were found among the papers 
of Count William Bentinck, second son of the 
first Earl of Portland. There is the letter, quoted 
by Burnet, of James II. to his daughter Mary, 
explaining his change of religion, followed by the 
answer of the princess, warmly defending her 
Protestantism. Theregpre the angry letters from 
Princess Anne to Mary at the time of the queen’s 
pregnancy, which she declares to be a sham. 
Her royal highness is the reverse of polite on the 
subject of Lord and Lady Sunderland, whose 
conduct, she says more than once, is enough to 





soulever Vestomac. In reply to a series of seven- 
teen interrogatories, three of which the countess 
has not the hardihood to print, Princess Anne 
gives an account of the proceedings at the birth 
of the Pretender scarcely to be exceeded in 
minuteness. Such a picture of a royal bedroom 
at so interesting a juncture is hardly to be found 
in literature. No mention is made of the his- 
torical warming-pan in the princess’s replies to. 
her sister’s cross-questioning. All the letters 
are in French, and those of the Princess of 
Orange in a tone of lofty morality, which her 
blunt sister Anne does not in the least affect. 
The publisher of the little volume is Mr. Nijhoff, 
of the Hague. 


M. JoserH Hativy’s first fasciculus of his. 
book entitled Documents Religieux de lV Assyrie 
et de la Babylonie is out. As we have already 
mentioned, the author in his present work con- 
tinues his arguments against the existence of an 
Accadian language ; he considers the so-called 
Accadian columns in the Tablets as a simple 
hieratic allography of the Assyrian. The author 
transcribes both texts, viz., the Assyrian and 
the so-called Accadian, in Hebrew characters, by 
which method Semitic scholars, without under- 
going the labour of making themselves acquainted 
with the cuneiform syllabary, will be able to form 
an opinion, when M. Halévy’s work is finished, 
whether the enigmatic columns in the Assyrian 
monuments contain a real language or a secret 
writing of the priests or an artificial lan- 
guage. We postpone our judgment till M. 
Halévy’s system lies before us in its com- 
pleteness. It may, however, be mentioned 
that with his first fasciculus M. Halévy has 
gained an important convert to his cause in M. 
Stanislas Guyard, Professor at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes of Paris, who is one of our best. 
Assyrian scholars of the younger generation. 
He says in an elaborate review of M. Halévy’s 
first fasciculus, which appeared lately in the 
Revue Critique :—‘‘ Le présent travail, résultat 
de recherches plus étendues et plus pénétrantes 
{alluding to M. Halévy’s previous articles on the 
subject], contraindra les Assyriologues 4 revenir 
sur leurs pas et & réfiéchir. Mes études per- 
sonelles m’avaient amené peu & peu A suspendre 
mon jugement sur l’accadien. La lecture de 
l’ceuvre de M. Halévy me fait aujourd’hui pencher 
de son cété.” He concludes with the following 
statement: ‘‘En définitive, le systéme hiératique 
nous apparait maintenant, grace & M. Halévy, 
comme un idéographisme devenu, entre les 
mains des prétres et & la suite d’une longue: 
élaboration, une véritable langue artificielle, 
sorte de langue savante dans laquelle la tradition 
prescrivait de rédiger certains textes, mais qui, 
en raison de son insuffisance et de son obscurité, 
nécessitait toujours l'emploi d’une traduction. 
Ainsi s’expliquerait, d’une part, la double rédac- 
tion des textes religieux, et de l’autre l’appareil 
grammatical et lexicographique dont les savants 
babyloniens ont été contraints d’entourer leur: 
littérature.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Birks’s (T. R.) Thoughts on the Times and Seasons of Sacred 
Prophecy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Doubts, Difficulties, and Doctrines, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Law. 
Jepson’s (A.) The Land Clauses Consolidation Acts, 18/ cl. 
Fine Art. 

Text-Books of Art Education, edited by E. J. Poynter :: 
Classic and Italian Painting, by E. J. Poynter and P. R. 
Head; Architecture, Gothic and Renaissance, by T. R. 
Smith, cr. 8vo. 5/ each, cl. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Miniature Library Edition,. 
2 vols. 32mo. 2/6 cl. 

Lowry (Rev. R.) and Doane’s (W. H.) Good as Gold, a new 
Collection of Sunday-School Songs, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Matthews’s (J. B.) Theatres of Paris, cr. 8vo. 5/ el. 

History and Biography. 

Browne’s (J. Cave) Detling in Days Gone By, or the History 
of the Parish, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Burritt (Elihu), a Memorial Volume, containing a Sketch, 
of his Life and Labours, edited by C. Northend, 7/6-cl. 

Forbes’s (A.) Glimpses > the Cannon Smoke, a Series 
of Sketches, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Hood’s (E. P.) The Day, the Book, and the Teacher, a Cen- 
tenary Memorial, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
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Geography and Travel. 

Bullock’s (T. A.) Wild Africa, the Benighted Continent of 
To-day, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. . 

Odlins’s Comprehensive Atlas of Modern Historical, Clas- 
sical, and Physical Geography, 120 Maps, with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press of Physical Geography, by J. Bryce, 
imp. folio, 63/ half-morocco. 


Phi 





ZEschylus’ A , translated into English Prose by 
a Balliol Man, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. Ip. 
Plato’s Meno, a new Translation from the Text of Raiter, 
with Introduction, &c., cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. Ip. 
“"Pheocritus, Bion, and Moschus rendered into English Prose, 
with an Introductory Essay, by A. Lang, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Scie nce. 
Ablett’s (W. H.) Arboriculture for Amateurs, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Austen’s (W. F.) Mathematical Examination Papers set at 
Entrance to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, with 
Answers, 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Benton’s (8S.) Home yor and How to Help in Cases of 
Accidents, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Cock’s (D.) A Treatise, Technical and Practical, on the Nature, 
Production, and Uses of China Clay, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Ross’s (Lieut.-Col. W. A.) Alphabetical Manual of Blowpipe 
Analysis, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 
Sawyer’s (J.) Automatic Calculator, cr. 8vo. 3/ bds. 


General Literature. 

Besant (W.) and Rice’s (J.) The Seamy Side, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Christie’s (M. B.) Lady Laura, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. 11, edited by 

rof. T. 8. Baynes, 4to. 30/ cl. 

Harte’s (Bret) Complete Works, collected and revised by 
the Author, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Linton’s (E. I.) The World Well Lost, cheap edition, 2/ bds. 

Modern Greek Heroine, 3 vols. cr. 8ve. 31/6 cl. 

Mulhall’s (M. G.) Progress of the World in Arts, Agriculture, 
Commerce, &c., since the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

“O’Reilly’s (Mrs. R.) Reed Farm, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 

Payn’s (J.) By Proxy, cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Pipistrello, and other Stories, by Ouida, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Rowe's (R.) Passages from the Diary of an Early Methodist, 
with Preface by T. P. Bunting, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Talbot's (F.) Lottie’s Fortune, cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Taylor’s (B.) Critical Essays and Literary Notes, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

“Tytler’s (M. E. Fraser) Grisel Romney, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Wilson’s (J.) British Farming, being the Article “ Agricul- 
ture” contributed to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
to which is added the Article “‘ Dairy,” 4to. 10/6 cl. 








MR. WYNNE. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. W. W. E. 
‘Wynne, the well-known Welsh archeologist. 
He possessed the splendid collection of MSS. 
known as the Hengwrt Collection, left to him 
by Sir R. W. Vaughan. This historical library 
was formed by Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt in 
the seventeenth century. He acquired, says 
the Oswestry Advertizer, to which we are indebted 
for many particulars, a large number of rare 
and early Welsh MSS., and transcribed a still 
larger number. He was the contemporary and 
intimate friend of another great collector, John 
Jones of Gellilyfdy. The two made a bargain 
that whichever should die first should leave 
to the other his cellection. John Jones pre- 
‘deceased Robert Vaughan, and faithfully carried 
out the compact. Thus a collection already 
good was much enriched, and through two 


centuries it remained in the possession of his 
‘descendants at Hengwrt, near Dolgelley, until 


in 1859 it found an enthusiastic custodian at 
Peniarth. Among some of its most famous 
treasures are two of the ‘Four Books of Wales,’ 
Some years ago Mr. 
Wynne published in the Archeologia Cambrensis 


an exhaustive catalogue of his collection. In 


1873 he contributed to ‘Kalendars of Gwynedd,’ 
‘compiled by Mr. E. Breese, notes of considerable 
genealogical value and interest (Athen. No. 2408). 
He had done the same for Sir Samuel Rush Mey- 
rick when the latter, in 1846, edited for the 
Welsh MSS. Society the Heraldic Visitations 
Two of his latest contributions 
to literature were a history of his own parish 


‘of Llanegryn, published in the Archeologia 
‘Cambrensis last year, and notes to a new edition 


of the ‘ History of the Gwydir Family,’ published 


‘by Mr. Askew Roberts in 1878. Mr. Wynne 


was born at Pickhill Hall, Denbighshire, on 
December 23rd, 1801. He represented Merio- 
neth in Parliament from 1852 to 1865. 








SALES. 
In a portion of the library of the late Mrs. 
Benzon, sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
«& Hodge on Monday last, many of the lots pro- 





duced high prices :—Champollion’s Description 
de I’Egypte, 60l.; Galerie de Florence, 32l. ; 
Seymour Haden’s Etchings, 271. ; Musée Fran- 
cais et Royal, 105/.; Scotland Delineated, 35/. 
The day’s sale amounted to 775l. 2s. 6d. 

In a sale at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge’s Rooms on Tuesday and Wednesday last, 
a collection of illustrations of Lincolnshire, made 
by Sir Joseph Banks, sold for 152/. In this 
sale the Bible translated by T. Matthew, 1537, 
imperfect, sold for 21/.; an imperfect copy of 
the first English version of the Bible by Cover- 
dale, printed in 1535, 511. ; Caxton’s Chronicles 
of England, 1482, imperfect, 76l.; Hoare’s 
Modern Wiltshire, on large paper, 44/.; Hou- 
braken’s Heads, on large paper, 261. 10s. ; 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1833, 7/. 7s. 6d. ; Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, first edition, imperfect, 131. 10s. ; 
Musée Frangais, 361. The two days’ sale pro- 
duced 1,525/. 2s. 6d. 








THE ASHBURNHAM MANUSCRIPTS. 


As there is some likelihood that the library of 
manuscripts collected by the late Earl of Ashburn- 
ham will be disposed of before long, our readers 
will be glad to know something respecting the 
contents of this library. About thirty years ago 
appeared a ‘Catalogue of the Manuscripts at 
Ashburnham Place, Part I., comprising a Col- 
lection formed by Prof. Libri.’ This volume, 
a quarto, without pagination or date, printed by 
C. F. Hodgson at London, contains, in about 
246 pages, short descriptions by Prof. Libri in 
French, for the most part consisting of two or 
three lines each, of 1,923 separate volumes, 
arranged apparently in a rough order of the 
chronology attributed by thatscholar to the MSS. 
The first two MSS., the oldest of the collection, 
are entitled ‘Sanctus Hilarius Episcopus de Tri- 
nitate,’ vellum, square folio, and ‘ Epistole ad 
Neputianum et ad alios,’ vellum, quarto, both 
being of the rare age of the fifth century. 
Among other works that follow are a treatise on 
the Psalms, of the fifth or sixth century; the 
‘Sermones’ of St. Augustine, seventh century ; 
a ‘Liber Psalmorum,’ in square folio, with red 
and black writing in uncial characters of the 
fifth century ; and a considerable series of manu- 
scripts, either Biblical or patristic, ranging from 
the sixth to the tenth centuries. Among the 
works which have been assigned to later periods 
are several classics, treatises of chivalry, scien- 
tific treatises, lives of saints, theological and 
philosophical works, grammatical works, and 
some relating to foreign, religious, and military 
orders. Perhaps the finest work in this collec- 
tion is the fifth century Pentateuch, filled with 
illustrations in the classical style, of which the 
author of the Catalogue says: ‘‘Ce manuscrit 
unique contient un trés-grand nombre de grandes 
miniatures représentant les divers sujets de la 
Bible, et exécutées évidemment par des artistes 
romains. Ces peintures, beaucoup mieux con- 
servées et plus nombreuses que celles qu’on 
trouve dans les fragments du Virgile du Vatican, 
rappellent les peintures de Pompei, et sont aussi 
intéressantes pour l’histoire des costumes que 
pour celle des arts. Les artistes et les archéo- 
logues qui ont examiné ce manuscrit le con- 
sidtrent comme un monument unique dans son 
genre.” It formerly belonged to the Basilian 
convent of Grotta Ferrata, near Rome. 

The Catalogue mentioned above was followed 
by a second part, without date or pagination, 
by the same printer, of about 389 pages, 
containing detailed descriptions of 702 separate 
manuscripts, comprising a collection formed 
by M. J. Barrois. The contents of this col- 
lection, chiefly of continental interest, do not 
appear to have been arranged in any order, 
either of date or country. ‘The MSS. are, it is 
true, of a very miscellaneous nature ; classics, 
romances, and medizeval literary compositions 
appear to form the principal contents; and 

ough none in this later collection rivals the 
paleeographical or archaic glories of the Libri 





Collection, their literary interest perhaps is quite 
as great. The acquisition by the late Earl of 
Ashburnham of the Stowe Collection of MSS. 
which were dispersed in 1849 with the printed 
treasures of the same collection, added a con- 
siderable number of manuscripts to those which 
he had obtained from Prof. Libri and M. 
Barrois, but as the sale catalogue of that well- 
known collection is pretty generally available it 
is unnecessary to describe it here even briefly. 
To these three collections the late earl, whose 
ardent love of manuscripts had been stimulated 
by his acquisitions, made considerable additions 
from time to time by judicious purchases. 
1853 Mr. C. F. Hodgson printed for the earl 
the ‘ Alphabetical Index’ of these four collec- 
tions thrown into one. This index or concise 
catalogue is constructed in five columns: 1, the 
name of the author or title of the work; 2, the 
material, whether paper or vellum, on which the 
respective works are written ; 3, their size; 4, 
their exact or approximate date; and, 5, the 
name of the collection and the number in the 
collection wherein each work is contained. 

The distinctive features of the Ashburn- 
ham Library are antiquity, palsographical 
excellence, and histori importance. The 
remote period of the sixth century is re- 
enanel, among other manuscripts, by an 
Apocal with the Book of Daniel in folio; 
the Book of Daniel, a folio in Visigothic cha- 
racters ; and an exposition of Leviticus in uncial 
characters. There are also various fragments 
of palimpsests dated from the fifth to the ninth 
centuries. To the seventh century are attributed 
‘Tldefonsus de Virginitate Beate Mariz’; Isi- 
dorus Hispalensis on the Apocalypse and on 
Daniel ; and a Leviticus in uncial characters. 
The eighth century is, in its turn, illustrated 
by a copy of St. Augustine’s ‘Sermones’ in 
semi-uncial characters ; Beda’s ‘ Historia Eccle- 
siastica’; and a Papal bull on papyrus. Of 
ninth century manuscripts, out of many good 
examples we may mention a ‘ Sequentia de 
Libro Actuum Apostolorum’; King Alfred’s 
‘Liber Psalmorum,’ with an Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion; Amalarius ‘ De Ratione Rituum Baptismi’; 
an Antiphonale ; Aratus ‘ De Astrologia,’ with 
Boethius ‘De Arithmetica’; the Epistles, Ser- 
mons, and Regul of St. Augustine ; the Fables 
of Avianus; Beda’s ‘De Natura Rerum,’ ‘ De 
Ratione Temporum,’ and other works; Bible 
Commentaries ; Boethius ‘De Musica’; Czesar’s 
Commentaries ; the ‘ Capitula’ of Charle e ; 
the ‘ Sermones’ of Cassiodorus ; the ‘ Concilium 
Meldense,’ and matters relating to other early 
councils ; two copies of the Grammar of Donatus ; 
Gregory's ‘ Testimonia’; Jerome’s ‘ Opuscula’; 
the ‘ Astronomica’ of Hyginus; Isidorus ‘De 
Legibus’ and ‘De Preemiis Sacrarum Scriptu- 
rarum’; a Corpus of Roman Law; ‘Justini 
Epitome Historiarum Trogi Pompeii’; Lucan ; 
the Chronicle of Luitprand ; several Psalters ; 
Rabanus Maurus ‘ De Institutione Clericorum’; 
and the Vision of Wettinus. 

From the Stowe Collection comes’a series of 
forty Anglo-Saxon charters, ranging from the 
seventh to the eleventh centuries. Among 
later manuscripts of interest are heraldic visi- 
tations; correspondence relating to Prince 
Charles Edward ; several Oriental works ; many 
Ciceronian texts; English and Foreign State 
Papers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries ; several literary manu- 
scripts relating to Ireland, of various dates ; 
numerous Books of Hours and other Church 
offices ; and some works of a linguistic nature, 
which, with a mass of manuscripts of that kind 
found generally in great collections, complete 
the library of Ashburnham House. 








Biterary Giossip. 
Many of our readers may remember that 
the well-known surgeon Mr. J. H. Green, 
F.R.8., retired from practice while still in 
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the prime of life, in order to devote himself 
to the task of writing an exposition of 
Coleridge’s philosophy—an exposition pub- 
lished after the writer’s death, under the 
title of ‘Spiritual Philosophy,’ in 1865. 
His library is to be sold at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge in 
the course of next month, and many of the 
books are enriched with autograph annota- 
tions of 8. T. Coleridge as well as of 
Mr. Green. Coleridge’s mania for adding 
marginalia on his own books and those of 
his friends, with or without leave, is well 
known. Important manuscript notes are 
to be found in Mr. Green’s library, espe- 
cially in copies of Shakspeare, Kant, Ten- 
nemann, Fichte, Herder, Hegel, Schlegel, 
Swedenborg, and Malthus. From these 
a considerable addition might be made to 
the remains of 8. T. Coleridge. 


THE Contemporary Review for July will 
contain the following among other papers: 
—‘A Few Weeks upon the Continent,’ by 
the Duke of Argyll; ‘The Indian Dilemma,’ 
by Major H. Grey, C.8.I.; ‘On the Sources 
of German Discontent,’ by Dr. Karl Hille- 
brand; and ‘ Postal Notes, Money Orders, 
and Bank Cheques,’ by Prof. W. Stanley 
Jevons. 


Mr. Murray will publish early next week 
the ‘Handbook of Political Questions,’ by 
Mr. Sydney C. Buxton, which has been an- 
nounced for some time. Its object is to give 
in a handy form all the reasons for and 
against the various questions which now 
occupy public attention. 


WE hear with pleasure that the health of 
Mr. R. W. Emerson is exceptionally good, 
and that he attended the celebration of the 
Channing Centenary at Newport, Rhode 
Island. Mr. Emerson reached his seventy- 
seventh birthday on the 25th of May. 


Messrs. BentiEy will in the course of 
next year publish a continuation of Dean 
Hook’s ‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury,’ by the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, the 
son-in-law of Dean Hook and his bio- 
grapher. Mr. Stephens has in his possession 
the materials left by Dean Hook for the con- 
tinuance of his work, and he will endeavour 
to complete this popular history in the spirit 
in which it was carried on by the late 
dean. 

Ir has been decided by the General Com- 
mittee of the King’s College Lectures to 
Ladies to take preliminary steps for the 
foundation of a permanent college for the 
higher education of women, under the 
management of an association to be formed 
in accordance with the Companies Act, and 
continuing to work in union with the staff 
of King’s College. The attendance at the 
classes, which now include nearly all 
branches of academic education, has been 
very large, and maintained with little varia- 
tion during the last three years, the number 
of entries still averaging upwards of 500 in 
each term. It is therefore proposed to 
establish the institution on the basis of a 
regular corporation. A public meeting will 
be held with that object in the autumn; 
and it is hoped that suitable premises 
for the college may be built or purchased 
next year, in or near Kensington, where the 
classes are now conducted. 


Tue library of the late Mr. Hepworth 





Dixon will be sold by auction next month 
at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge. 

Messrs. Hansarv’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers for May contains 34 
Reports and Papers, 44 Bills, and 23 
Papers by Command. Among the first of 
these will be found Returns (Part I.) on 
Foreign Import Duties ; Correspondence and 
Reports as to Merchant Shipping ; Return 
of the Number of Brewers’ Licences; 
Return of the Loans applied for and granted 
in each of the various Unions (Ireland) up 
to February 7th, 1880; Report from the 
Select Committee on Parliamentary Oaths ; 
and Correspondence on Recent Suggestions 
for Characteristic Lights for Lighthouses. 
Among the Bills are fourteen Confirmations 
of Local Government and other Provisional 
Orders; two headed Employers’ Liability ; 
and one for the Amendment of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) Act of 1875. The 
Papers by Command comprise the Report 
of the Army Medical Department for the 
Year 1878; the Fourth Annual Report on 
Explosives, by the inspectors, for the Year 
1879; a Letter from the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone to Count Karolyi; and Corre- 
spondence respecting the Condition of the 
Mussulman, Greek, and Jewish Populations 
in Eastern Roumelia. There are also the 
Reports of the Committee of Council on 
Education for England and Wales, and for 
Scotland. 


Tue second annual meeting of the Folk- 
lore Society will be held on Wednesday, 
the 23rd of June. Lord Verulam was 
obliged to resign the presidentship of the 
Society, owing to ill health, and Earl Beau- 
champ has been nominated in his place. 
The Council propose that three vice-pre- 
sidents should be appointed—Dr. Tylor, 
Mr. Ralston, and Mr. Coote. Prof. Sayce, 
Dr. Robert Brown, Mr. Vaux, and Mr. 
Brabrook will be the new members of 
Council. A motion will be submitted to the 
meeting for the appointment of a committee 
to consider and report to the Council as to 
the best means of collecting and arranging 
English proverbs, and members willing to 
serve on this committee (either in town or 
country) are requested to send in their 
names at once to the Hon. Secretary. 

Tue extreme rarity of contemporary manu- 
script notices of Shakspeare is exemplified 
by the singular circumstance that not even 
a trivial one has yet been unearthed by 
the extensive and well-directed researches 
of the Historical Commission. The New 
Shakspere Society has to tell the same tale. 
In the last number of its Zransactions, just 
issued, is a copy of a manuscript respecting 
the delivery of red cloth to Shakspeare on 
the occasion of the procession of James I. 
through London in 1604. It appears as a 
novelty, with an interesting note by Mr. 
Furnivall, but the document itself was 
printed in the Atheneum many years ago 
(April 30th, 1864), long before the Society 
was founded. 

Tue first edition of Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
way’s ‘Demonology and Devil-lore’ having 
been exhausted, both in England and 
America, the second is now in the press. 
The book will be much enlarged. The 
studies of epilepsy at Salpétricre, as repre- 
sented in Dr. Bourneville’s Reports, will be 





connected with the ancient belief in demo- 
niacal possession. 

Messrs. Eyre & Sportiswoonk will shortly 
publish ‘The Sunday School Centenary 
Bible, or Variorum Teacher’s Bible.’ This 
edition will combine: 1. The familiar Refer- 
ence Bible; 2. The Queen’s Printers’ ‘‘ Aids 
to Students of the Holy Bible,” by Messrs. 
Cheyne, Green, Sayce, and other authori- 
ties; 8. The Queen’s Printers’ ‘‘ Variorum 
Bible, or Authorized Version, with a com- 
plete Selection in English of the best Various 
Readings and Renderings of the Text advo- 
cated by Hebrew and Greek Scholars,” edited 
by Messrs. Cheyne, Driver, Clarke, Good- 
win, and Sanday. 


A LarcE majority of the classical ‘‘ coaches” 
at Cambridge have formed an association, 
with a view to organizing their work so far 
as is compatible with individual interests. 
The chief points of the present scheme are 
arrangements for teaching large and small 
classes for small fees, for giving composition 
and translation papers separately, and for 
supervision of reading, including advice and 
explanations of difficulties ; also, announce- 
ments of the various books or branches of 
study in which the several members consider 
themselves especially at home. It is further 
proposed to circulate printed composition 
and translation papers within the Associa- 
tion. The revolution in the Classical Tripos, 
which has given great prominence to special 
studies, no doubt furnished the main incen- 
tive to this attempt at increasing the effi- 
ciency of private tuition, and economizing 
power by more or less division of labour. 
It is clear that the old system of tuition 
in general classics must at least be supple- 
mented. Whether the present plan succeeds 
will depend largely on the tact and good 
feeling of the members of the Association. 
It may be remarked that five tutors out of 
nineteen have announcements regarding 
Comparative Philology in the first list fornext 
October term, and that two Senior Classics 
will take classes in the much neglected study 
of Ancient History. Out of six who mention 
Composition particularly five are Chancellor’s 
Medallists. The advance of scientific scholar- 
ship makes special attention to single authors. 
requisite even for the most finished scholars, 
if they wish to do their best for their pupils, 
so that the efforts of the Association in this. 
direction should prove beneficial to students 
in general classics. A healthy spirit of 
rivalry ought to be stimulated by the 
teachers gaining closer knowledge of each 
other’s peculiar aims and merits, while the 
highest scholarship and teaching power will 
be surer than ever to attract a large propor- 
tion of pupils. 

Tue London Association for the Develop- 
ment of University Instruction has during 
the last winter held classes and lectures 
attended by 1,100 students in various parts 
of the metropolitan area. Other courses in 

opulous centres have been carried on by 
ecturers appointed by the Universities of 
Oxford and Durham. In Durham and North- 
umberland the lectures have been given in 
eight towns to more than 1,200 students. 

Tuer Council of the Camden Society have 
accepted an offer from Prof. Pauli to edit 
two volumes of the Wardrobe Accounts of 
Henry, Earl of Derby, afterwards King 
Henry IV., kept when he was journeymg 
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in Prussia, Lithuania, and other parts of | not exactly the same, with which the fac- 


Eastern Europe. 

THE Antiquary promises in its new volume, 
among other articles, papers on ‘Roman 
Basilica in Buckinghamshire,’ by G. G. 
Scott, F.S.A; ‘The Early Coinage of the 
United States,’ by B. H. Cowper; notices 
of the Orace and Henderson collections at 
the British Museum; and ‘ Early Travels in 
Russia,’ by the Rev. H. E. Reynolds, M.A. 

Miss M. Bernam-Epwarps has a new 
novel in the press, entitled ‘ Forestalled,’ 
which will be shortly issued in two volumes 
by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

Tue Cambridge Local Lectures have been 
attended during the last winter session, in 
its first half by 3,570 persons, in its second 
half by 1,440 persons. Ten lecturers have 
been occupied in lectures and classes almost 
every week night of the session, and in 
addition the Firth College at Sheffield has 
been opened, and Sheffield is consequently 
withdrawn from the scope of the Lectures 
Syndicate. Liverpool continues to be an 
important centre for the system. Physical 
geography, as expounded by Dr. R. D. 
Roberts in Barrow-in-Furness, Carlisle, and 
Lancaster, appears to have had very great 
popularity, and at Barrow a three years’ 
course of study has been arranged for. The 
Nottingham College for local lectures is 
advancing, but is not yet open. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s certificate of having attended 
six courses of lectures and classes and of 
having passed the examinations held in the 
subjects of the classes has been granted to 
seventeen persons. 

Mr. HERRTAGE writes :— 

*‘Asastep in the identification of Chaucer’s 
St. Loy with St. Eligius, I would mention that 
the ‘Catholicon Anglicum,’ an English-Latin 
dictionary, dated 1483, which I am at present 
editing for the Early English Text Society from 
Lord Monson’s MS., gives: ‘Loy: proprium 
nomen viri, Elegius,’ thus establishing the fact 
that shortly after Chaucer’s time St. Loy was 
the recognized form of the name St. Eloy.” 

Tue Comptes Rendus of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres contains an 
interesting announcement made at a sitting 
of the Academy. M. Desjardins has re- 
ceived a letter from Mariette Pasha, stating 
that, owing to the intervention of the 
Academy with the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Public Instruction and the sup- 
~ of the French representative in Egypt, 

e had obtained the necessary funds for 
resuming excavations in Egypt. 

Tue British Museum has purchased a 
collection of Babylonian inscribed cuneiform 
terra-cotta tablets. Amongst them are addi- 
tions to the legend of the Creation. 

M. Navit1E is engaged in completing 
his new copy of the Egyptian Ritual, which 
will be ready next year. 

Mr. Rozert Wurtz, of Worksop, pro- 
poses to issue by subscription a fac-simile 
of the unique copy of ‘Robin Hood’s Gar- 
land,’ dated 1663, discovered by him in the 
Bodleian Library. This copy is seven years 
earlier in date than the oldest example known 
to Chatto and others who have written on 
early wood engraving and on Robin Hood 
literature. Mr. White has also a woodcut, 
from the collection of the late Rev. Thos. 
Hugo, resembling that used in the title-page 
of the 1670 edition of the ‘Garland,’ but 





simile will be illustrated. 

Ir is stated that Gustave Flaubert has 
left behind him a completed novel, called 
‘Deux Commis, ou Bonoard et Pécuchet,’ 
which contains the views of two aged men 
upon the puerility, corruption, and degrada- 
tion of life. 

Tue Institut de Droit International—a 
body consisting of a fixed number of Mem- 
bers and Associates, elected by ballot from 
among the leading representatives of thestudy 
of international law in Europe and America 
—will hold its annual meeting, in the second 
week of September next, at Oxford. It 
has met, since its foundation in 1873, at 
Geneva, the Hague, Zurich, Paris, and 
Brussels. The Revue de Droit International 
is the authorized organ of the Institut, 
which also publishes an Annuaire containing 
much that is of interest to diplomatists. 

An extensive sale of autographs, which 
took place in Leipzig a few days ago, con- 
pena some English specimens of no 
small interest. Amongst others was a 
letter from Queen Elizabeth, in her own 
handwriting, beautifully clean and neat; it 
fetched 300 marks. A letter from John 
Locke to Thoyrard in Paris sold for 161 
marks. It was observed that the prices for 
the autographs of musicians have risen 
considerably since the great auction of two 
years ago. A manuscript of Haydn, which 
then sold for 90 marks, has now fetched 275 
marks; a manuscript of Schubert’s realized 
130; one of Beethoven’s, 115; and a letter 
by C. M. von Weber, 140 marks. A letter 
of Calvin’s, formerly in the Pericourt col- 
lection, realized 100 marks; a small billet 
of Frederick the Great’s, which was much 
fought over, was knocked down for 79 marks, 
one of Voltaire’s for 119, a Goethe for 70 
marks 95 pfennige, and two Schillers for 
90 and 181 marks. Two letters of Lessing 
realized unusually high prices, 307 and 281 
marks. 

THE memoir of Prof. Chwolson, of the 
University of St. Petersburg, on the newly 
discovered Hebrew epitaphs in the Crimea, 
is in the printer’s hands. 

A new story in verse by Col. Colomb, 
called ‘The Cardinal Archbishop,’ is in the 
press, and will be published by Messrs. C. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 

Mrs. Hexen Jackson (‘‘H. H.”), the 
American poetess most favoured by Emerson 
in his ‘Parnassus,’ author of ‘Mercy Phil- 
brick’s Choice,’ and generally credited with 
‘The Saxe-Holm Stories,’ is at present in 
London. Mrs. Jackson, who has for some 
years resided at Colorado Springs, has written 
a work entitled ‘A Century of Dishonour,’ 
relating to the sufferings of the aborigines 
under the policy and agents of the United 
States. A book on this subject from the 
pen of “H. H.” ought to be of general 
interest as well as of special importance. 


— 








SCIENCE 


— 
THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


a 
Tue recent publication by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund of its excellent maps of 
Western Palestine affords a fair example of the 
manner in which in certain subjects a demand 
on the part of the public can be created by a 


supply. 





Fifteen years ago no trustworthy map of 
Palestine existed, the public had yet to be 
educated to know their wants in such maiters, 
and Biblical students were fain to put up with 
plans in which the relative positions of the most 
important places were not correctly given, 
and the minor places and hill features were 
either not shown at all or were so disguised 
and misrepresented that a reference to a map 
rather tended to complicate than to elucidate 
the study of the Bible. At that time even the 
most sanguine and far-sighted could only hope 
for a rectification of existing maps, and that 
the general position of important places inland 
might be given with as much accuracy as those 
on the coast. 

The reconnaissances of Lieuts. Anderson and 
Warren, based on astronomical observations, first 
eae an the way fora a of what might 

done in Palestine. It was then demonstrated 
that the position of places could be fixed by astro- 
nomy to within twenty seconds of arc, and that 
a far larger scale map might be used, namely, one 
inch instead of six inches to the mile. 

When these reconnaissances, embracing about 
one-third of Palestine, were reduced to a scale 
of about five miles to one inch, in order to be 
incorporated in the plan of Palestine in Dr. 
W. Smith’s ‘ Ancient Atlas,’ the enormous dis- 
crepancies between them and the old work 
appear to have struck geographers with conster- 
nation, and, by creating a feeling of uncertainty 
about all that had been done, induced a desire 
for absolute exactness. At the same time, it was 
found that even with the increased accuracy of 
the maps somé important questions could not 
yet be solved, and many additional questions 
arose which previously could not be discussed 
for want of data. 

Thus gradually the attention of students was 
drawn to the fact that nothing short of an 
absolutely accurate map would satisfy their 
requirements; hence the production of the 
present maps, the early history of which we are 
now about to trace. 

Our first acquaintance with the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund is in October, 1865, when the 
indefatigable Mr. George Grove, Honorary 
Secretary, issued the original prospectus of the 
work which the society contemplated performing 
—work which at that time appeared even to the 
most enthusiastic to be of ‘a rather ambitious 
character, but which has since been dwarfed 
into comparative insignificance by what has 
actually been executed. 

The topographical work in particular contem- 
plated in the original prospectus seems, when 
viewed by present wants and supplies, of the most 
modest dimensions, for it consisted simply of a 
rectification of existing maps, so as to give the 
positions of the principal places throughout the 
land with equal accuracy to those shown on the 
Admiralty charts of the coast, it being con- 
sidered that the intermediate and smaller places 
could be filled in with ease and certainty from 
time to time when occasion offered. When we 
reflect that the places mentioned on the coast as 
being fixed with accuracy were not within a mile 
of their true positions on the earth’s surface, it 
will be comprehended that the term was used 
only in a relative sense, and that Mr. Grove 
was thinking of places inland, which were often 
from five to six miles out of place. Even the 
latitudes and longitudes of Jerusalem itself dif- 
fered to this extent. 

The first expedition to the Holy Land was of 
a tentative character, and on it were engaged 
Capt. Wilson and Lieut. Anderson, the former 
undertaking the archzological researches, the 
latter the rectification of the existing map by 
means of astronomical observations at various 
points, and a quasi-triangulation based on the 
same. Asaresult, after an absence of six months, 
Lieut. Anderson in May, 1866, brought home 
with him materials for a detailed map (one inch 
to the mile) of the whole backbone of the 
country from north to south, from Beyrout to 
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Hebron, including the shores of the Lake of 
Gennesaret. Here was at once a stride in 
advance of the original prospectus. 

It was decided, from this tentative examina- 
tion, that Jerusalem should be made the head- 
quarters in the future, and that the operations 
of a second expedition should be more extensive ; 
but, inasmuch as the funds of the Society were 
at a low ebb, only one officer could be sent out, 
and accordingly Lieut. Warren was directed to 
undertake the combined work of excavating and 
surveying, his duties in the latter service being 
to extend the reconnaissance already commenced 
by Lieut. Anderson. 

He went to Jerusalem in January, 1867, and, 
having commenced the excavations there, pro- 
ceeded to survey Philistia, and subsequently the 
Jordan Valley and part of Eastern Palestine, in- 
cluding portions of Moab and Gilead, completing 
@ reconnaissance of about one quarter of the 
Holy Land by August, 1867, with the same 
limit of error as that of Lieut. Anderson (viz., 
twenty seconds of arc), as has since been ascer- 
tained by comparison of his work with the 
recently published maps. It was soon apparent 
to Lieut. Warren, not only that he was unable 
single-handed to continue work which had pre- 
viously occupied the attention of two officers, 
and must abandon either the survey or the exca- 
vations, but that the reconnaissance, in spite of 
its great accuracy, was not adapted to the wants 
of Biblical students. He pointed out that the 
ancient names and ruined sites were so nume- 
rous, and their exact location so important, that 
anything short of a trigonometrical survey would 
disappoint the student, and in forwarding home 
his plans he most strongly urged that no further 
reconnaissances of Palestine should be made, 
but that a trigonometrical survey should be 
commenced. 

It is fortunate that the reconnaissance of 
Palestine was stopped at this time, for had it 
been completed as commenced it would have 
been so uniformly correct, and its accuracy so 
greatly in excess of what was originally con- 
templated or required, that it is improbable that 
any further funds could have been soon collected 
for a trigonometrical survey, and the execution 
of the detailed plans now before us might have 
been delayed indefinitely. 

We do not hear of any contemplated change 
in the scheme for the survey of Palestine until 
June 29th, 1871, at the annual meeting, and 
even then only in a casual manner, for the 
Report of the Committee (adopted at the time) 
refers still only to the completion of the work 
already commenced. Mr. Grove, however, in 
his speech on this occasion, sounded the first 
note regarding the change, but gave a very in- 
adequate reason for the same, and in doing so 
scarcely did justice to the reconnaissance of 
Lieuts. Warren and Anderson in stating that 
because their work did not agree with the French 
and German maps, and because there was a 
difficulty in piecing them together, therefore 
this discrepancy was ‘‘an argument for begin- 
ning a survey at once, and from the beginning,” 
and for making a ‘‘ clean sweep of what had been 
done before.” 

It would have been very strange indeed if the 
systematic and accurate reconnaissances of these 
two officers could possibly work in with what 
Mr. Grove, in 1865, terms work which had pre- 
viously been done ‘‘ only in a fragmentary 
manner, by the occasional unassisted efforts of 
hurried and inexperienced travellers”; and it is 
but doing justice to their work, which is now 
for ever put on one side by the publication of 
the trigonometrical survey, to acknowledge that 
it was minutely accurate as an astronomical recon- 
naissance, but was insufficient for the growing 
wants of the public, who now required a survey 
absolutely accurate, and would be willing to pay 
for it ten times the price of a reconnaissance. 

The actual reason for the change in the scheme 
of the survey may be given more precisely by 
stating that the reconnaissances already exe- 








cuted enabled Biblical students and the public 
generally to know more exactly their require- 
ments, and to feel that they would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a _trigonometrical 
survey ; at the same time, the altered circum- 
stances of the Palestine Exploration Fund (which, 
owing to the world-famed excavations at Jeru- 
salem, had now risen to a recognized position) 
enabled it with some security to undertake a 
work which five years previously would have 
been beyond its powers; for it may be 
pointed out that it is a very hazardous enter- 
prise for a young society to undertake collecting 
by subscription several thousand pounds year 
by year, when the results have to be waited for 
over so long a period ; and there can be little 
doubt that great credit is due to Mr. Walter 
Besant, the energetic Secretary of the Fund, for 
having so skilfully arranged his plans that there 
should be no failure of resources while carrying 
on this important work. 

Mr. Grove, in his letter to the Times of No- 
vember 7th, 1871, estimated that the survey of 
Western Palestine would take four years, and 
cost 12,000/. As is usual in such matters, the 
extent of ground to be surveyed has been in- 
creased somewhat, has occupied six years, and 
cost about 15,000/.—a sum which cannot be 
considered extravagant for such an accurate and 
extensive survey. The work was completed on 
the 3rd of October, 1877, and two years have 
been spent in drawing, photozincographing, and 
publishing the maps. 

During the six years the survey was in pro- 
gress the health of the party was fairly good, 
owing to the tent life far from the malarious 
influence of towns; but yet there was not 
absent a full share of those mournful incidents 
so inseparably connected with expeditions of 
this nature. 

The survey was commenced in November, 
1871, by Capt. Stewart, R.E., in conjunction 
with Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake. Two months later 
Capt. Stewart was prostrated with fever and 
invalided home, the work being continued tem- 
porarily by Sergeants Black and Armstrong, 
under the general superintendence of Mr. 
Drake. In June, 1872, Lieut. Conder succeeded 
to the charge of the survey, and in the following 
April Mr. Drake was obliged to leave Palestine 
on account of his health, and did not return 
until October, 1873. In November, 1873, he 
was seriously ill with typhoid fever, and in the 
following June, 1874, he had a relapse of the same 
nature and succumbed, the society thus losing 
the services of a most devoted and experienced 
officer. Mr. Drake’s place was taken by Lieut. 
Kitchener, R.E., and the survey was continued 
without mishap until the summer of 1875, when 
a most savage and unprovoked attack was made 
upon the party by natives of Safed, in which all 
the party received injuries of greater or less 
importance. While the judicial investigation 
of this outburst was proceeding, it was found 
necessary to suspend the field operations and 
return to England. 

In March, 1877, Lieut. Kitchener returned 
to Palestine to proceed with the field work, while 
Lieut. Conder continued the preparation of his 
notes for the memoir to accompany the maps. 
In consequence of the threatened disturbances 
in Palestine, the field work was proceeded with 
with all despatch, and on October $rd, 1877, 
Lieut. Kitchener was enabled to telegraph home 
an announcement of itscompletion. In January, 
1878, Lieut. Kitchener joined Lieut. Conder in 
England in getting ready the maps, and during 
the same year they handed over their work, 
consisting of a complete survey, one-inch scale, 
of rather more than 6,000 square miles, twenty- 
six volumes of memoirs on the same, a reduced 
map by Lieut. Kitchener, and a number of 
special plans. 











SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—June 14—Right Hon. Lo 
Aberdare, President, in the chair —The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows : Sir B. Pine, Sir 
Ramsden, Lieut.-General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, 
Lieut. G. W. Bartram, Rev. C. T. Wilson, Messrs. 
G. P. V. Aylmer, C. Dalton, R. W. Felkin, H. R. 
Graham, E. Jenkinson, W. E. Jones, T. H. Thornto 
D. Williams, and Hon. F. Plunket.—The paper a 
was ‘On the Highway from the Indus to Candahar’ 
by Sir Richard Temple, Bart. ? 





ASTRONOMICAL.—June 11.—J. R. Hind, Esq., Pre. 
sident, in the chair—Messrs. F, Hall, G. Kile, 
F. H. 8. Orpen, Lieut. D. F. MacCarthy, Lieut. 8. 
Smith, Capt. R. W. Sterry, and Capt. P. Thompson 
were elected Fellows.—Prof. Pritchard read a paper 
on the tirst results of researches in connexion with 
the lunar physical libration, derived from an examina- 
tion of photographs taken at the Physical Observa- 
tory, Oxford. From a discussion of the measures 
of fifty-nine photographs, Prof. Pritchard finds that 
there is evidence of physical libration amounting 
to a second or a second and a half of arc. The 
method employed was originally suggested by Bessel, 
Attempts have already been made by more than 
one observer to determine the physical libration by 
means of heliometer measures of the distance of 
spots from the lunar limb. Prof. Pritchard pointed 
out that there are many advantages enjoyed in 
measuring photographs. A series of heliometer 
measures would occupy half an hour or more, during 
which time the lunar diameter varies and the libra- 
tion changes.—Mr. Neison thought that the in- 
equalities of the limb, caused by ranges of lunar 
mountains, which are at one time brought into 
profile upon the limb, and are at another time 
carried beyond the limb by libration, would give 
rise to discrepancies in the measures which might 
amount to three or feur seconds of are, and would 
render the deductions of Prof. Pritchard untrust- 
worthy.—Prof. Pritchard also read two other papers, 
one on the construction of a new form of micrometer, 
and another on an inexpensive form of chronograph. 
—A paper by Mr. Gill was presented, on his determi- 
nation of the solar parallax from heliometer observa- 
tions of the planet Mars made at Ascension during 
the opposition of 1877. The paper will probably be 
ee in the Memoirs of the Society. The solar 
parallax which he deduces amounts to 878, with 
a probable error of only +0'"013, which is much less 
than the probable error derived from the observa- 
tions of the transit of Venus.—Dr. Schuster gave an 
account of a py by Wiedemann on a method he 
has proposed of determining the pressure on the 
solar surface. 





GEO*OGICAL.—June 9.—R. Etheridge, Esq., Pre- 
sident, n the chair—Mr. J. B. A. Du Sautoy and 
Rev. J. C. Fowler were elected Fellows; Prof. G. 
Dewaique, Liége, a Foreign Member; and Prof. 
Leo Lesquereux, Colymbus, U.S.,a Foreign Corre- 
spondent. — The following communications were 
read: ‘On the Occurrence of Marine Shells of 
existing Species at different Heights above the 
present Level of the Sea, by Dr. J. Gwyn ws 
—‘ On the Pre-Devonian Rocks of Bohemia,’ by Mr. 
J. E. Marr,—and ‘On the Pre-Cambrian Rocks of 
the North-Western and Central Highlands of Scot- 
land,’ by Dr. H. Hicks. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 10.—A. W. 
Franks, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. J. B. Smith 
exhibited four specimens of the “ martel de fer” and 
a mace, in illustration of the martel from Winchester 
exhibited on May 26th.—Rev. J. Loftie exhibited 
by permission of Mr. J. A. Gott, a polyhedron of 
greenish glazed earthenware brought from Upper 
Egypt. The twenty sides or facets of this curious 
object, which was probably intended for some game 
of chance, bore letters of the Greek alphabet.—The 
Hon. H. R. O. Powlett exhibited a mould, found at 
Basinghouse, for casting buttons or belt studs.—Mr. 
E. Freshtield exhibited a photograph of a book-cover 
of the Gospels at Siena.—Mr. J. E. Nightingale ex- 
hibited a photograph of a similar cover from Utrecht. 
—The Earl of Ashburnham, who was this evening 
admitted a Fellow, exhibited one of the gems of the 
Ashburnham Collection, the famous‘ Evangeliarium,’ 
or Book of the Gospels, presented—as tradition 
stated—to the Abbey and Chapter of Noble 
Canonesses at Lindau, on the Lake of Constance, by 
their reputed founder, Louis le Débonnaire. It in 
no wise detracts from the value and interest of this 
noble MS. to say that this, like many other tradi- 
tions, cannot be accepted in the precise form in 
which it has reached us. Indeed, the features which 
render this exhibition one of the most remarkable 
ever laid before the Society are rather enhanced 
than otherwise by the variety of dates which seem 
to be involved in considering both the exterior and 
the interior of the manuscript. Of these the last, or 
actual script, is the least interesting, It consists of 
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994 leaves of vellum, with rubrics and initials in red 
and gold. The canons are in gold on a purple 
ground, within columns and arches of gold. They 
are preceded and followed by pages of very curious 
ornament, evidently copied from some old tapestry. 
At the beginning of each gospel are two pages con- 
taining the title and commencement of each gospel 
in gold letters on 2 purple ground.—Mr. E. M. Thomp- 
son, Keeper of the MSS. at the British Museum, who 
read some notes on the manuscript, gave as his un- 
hesitating opinion that the script was German work, 
and could not possibly be placed earlier than the 
tenth Tae? 6 He even thought it could not be 
earlier than the year 950. If this opinion, in which 
Mr. Bond concurred, be well founded, it would 
appear that the outside or binding of the MS. is, in 
part at any rate, older than the inside. or that the 
man is not so old as his clothes.—This was shown by 
Mr. A. Nesbitt in an elaborate paper which he laid 
before the Society on the binding of the book. The 
upper cover, or top side, measured 13} in. in length 
by 10} in width. In the centre is a cross formed by 
a structure of open work in gold, with arcaded sides 
of the most exquisite work, and studded with pre- 
cious stones. Surrounding the cross, and forming 
the border round the edge of the cover, are massed 
in close array jewels upon jewels, 327 in number, 
and comprising sapphires, emeralds, pearls, garnets, 
amethysts, jacinths, &c., from the size of a pigeon’s 
egg to thatofa peppercorn. The centre of the cross 
is occupied by the figure of the crucified Lord in 
gold repoussé work. The head is nimbed in the 
most exquisite filigree work. Above the Titulus 
(HIC EST REX IUDEORUM) are two figures of the 
sun and moon with bowed heads, and of surpassing 
beauty. he centres of the four rectangular spaces 
limited by the armsof the cross and the outer border 
already mentioned are occupied by an ornament 
raised half an inch from the ground by feet and 
paws of lions, and consisting of a sapphire sur- 
rounded by two carbuncles, two pieces of plasma, 
and four pearls. In each of the upper of these com- 
partments are two figures of angels, floating, as it 
were, in the air, and of the most exquisite grace and 
beauty. Figures similarly situated fill the lower com- 
partments ; they are prostrate on the ground, with 
every sign of grief and adoration, and represent, no 
doubt, the Blessed Virgin and St. John above, and 
Mary Magdalene and Mary the wife of Cleophas below. 
All these figures are likewise of gold repoussé work, 
and for beauty, delicacy, and expressiveness could 
not be surpassed. The whole side is a most lovely 
specimen of Carlovingian work. Mr. Nesbitt, 
who speaks with authority on these subjects, 
places it at the ninth century. The lower cover, 
or under side of the book, is in Mr. Nesbitt’s 
opinion of still earlier date. It is undoubtedly Irish 
in its general character, and may have been executed 
by the Irish missionaries at Reichenau. It has under- 
gone numerous repairs at different times, especially 
in the outer border, the earliest parts of which are 
composed of cloisonné enamel. In the centre is a 
cross patée, and in the centre of this cross is a square 
panel, and against the sides of this square are four 
arched spaces, extending up the arms of the cross, 
and filled by icons with cruciform nimbs, one of 
which has its stole crossed over the breast. The 
faces of these figures are in metal. Portions of the 
drapery are in opaque enamels, white, orange, tur- 
quoise, and dark blue. The angles, or spaces limited 
by the arms of the cross and the edge or border of 
the cover, are filled with that peculiar interlaced 
work with which students of early Irish art are 
familiar, composed of all manner of quaint lacertine 
monsters. Mr. Nesbitt’s conclusions as to the date 
of this side are founded mainly on a comparison 
with a cup known as the Tassilo cup, to which a 
fixed date has usually been assigned from its bearing 
the name of Tassilo, vho was a Duke of Bavaria at 
the end of the eighth century, It ought, how- 
ever, to be mentioned that Miss Stokes is more 
inclined to compare it with the Book of Dimma, which 
belongs to the middle of the twelfth century! See 
Miss Stokes’‘s ‘Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Lan- 
guage,’ vol. ii. p. 101, where a representation of the 
Cumdach of Dimma’s Book is given, which cer- 
tainly bears a very striking general resemblance to 
the cover under discussion. Whatever may be the 
conclusions ultimately arrived at on this and other 
points connected with this MS., no doubt can remain 
as to the liberality which prompted its owner to con- 
fide it to the custody of the Society of Antiquaries 
for the purpose of publishing representations of the 
covers in their Zransactions. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—June 2.—Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., 
President, in the chair.—Miss G. Ormerod and Mr. 
H. oe were elected Ordinary Members.—Mr. 
M. J. Walhouse exhibited a collection of moths 
from Mangalore, on the Malabar coast, many of the 
— of which resembled palearctic forms.—Mr. 

. A. Finzi exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Lowrey, a 
bred specimen of Arctia fuliginosa, which possessed 
only one antenna.—The President stated that he 





had occasionally bred ants with only one antenna, 
and on one occasion had possessed a specimen with 
no antenne at all. The President also exhibited 
specimens of a new Australian ant, received from 
Mr. Waller, which agreed with the genus Myrmeco- 
cystus of Wesmael in having an immensely dis- 
tended abdomen, so that the insect actually serves 
as an animated honey-pot.—The Rev. H. 8. Gorham 
communicated the concluding portion of his ‘ Mate- 
rials for a Revision of the Lampyride.’ 

MICROSCOPICAL.—June 9.—Dr. Braithwaite, V.P., 
in the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘On 
the relative Visibility of Minute Structures in Solu- 
tions of Phosphorus, Sulphur, &c.,’ by Mr. Stephen- 
son,— On the Life-History of the Diatomacex,’ by 
Prof. H. L. Smith, illustrated by a large number of 
coloured drawings,— On a Parabolized Gas Slide,’ 
by Dr. Edmunds,— On the Structure and Functions 
of Scale Leaves of Lathrea squamaria, by Mr. 
Gilburt,—‘ On the Inference Phenomena produced 
by Luminous Points,’ by Mr. Woodall,—‘On an 
Isophotal Binocular Microscope,’ by Mr. 8S. Holmes, 
—and ‘On the Theory of Microscopic Vision,’ by 
Prof. Abbe. 


MATHEMATICAL.—June 10.—C. W. Merrifield, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The following com- 
munications were made : ‘On a Binomial Biordinal 
and the Arbitrary Constants of its Complete Solu- 
tion,’ by Sir J. Cockle,—‘ On the Focal Conics of a 
Bicircular Quartic,’ by Mr. H. Hart,—‘ Preliminary 
Note on a Generalization of Pfaff’s Problem,’ by Mr. 
H. W. L. Tanner,—‘ On the Resultant of a Cubic and 
a Quadric Binary Form,’ by Prof. Cayley,—‘ On the 
Theory of the Focal Distances of Points on Plane 
Curves,’ by Mr. W. J. C. Sharp,—and ‘Geometrical 
Note,’ by Mr. H. M. Taylor. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—June 8.—Major- 
General A. Pitt-Rivers, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F.G. H. 
Price read a paper ‘On Camps on the Malvern Hills.’ 
Last September, having obtained permission from 
Lord Somers to excavate in any part of the camps, 
he set his labourers to work, first on Hollybush 
Hill, on the south side of the Malvern range, and 
afterwards on Midsummer Hill, both of which were 
encircled by a deep ditch and a rampart, while in a 
glen between the two on the south side was the site 
of a British town, about 1,100 feet in length. In the 
interior of the ancient camp on Hollybush Hill 
were many hut hollows, some of which he opened, 
but fruitlessly. On the east face of Midsummer 
Hill were several lines of such hollows, which, like 
the rest, had been habitations, and no fewer than 
214 had been counted. Along the ravine between 
the two hills were four tanks, still having the ancient 
dams for holding back the water. The explorations 
of these camps were not very fruitful. More pro- 
ductive were the excavations on the Herefordshire 
Beacon Camp, one of the largest earthworks in the 
district. It had usually been looked upon as of 
British origin, and Mr. Price saw no special reason 
for doubting it. In one hut hollow much coarse 
black pottery was met with, and there were besides 
many bones of the ox, pig, horse, sheep, dog, some 
kind of gallinaceous fowl, and of the deer. A de- 
scription was given of the huge block of syenite 
known as the “ Divination Stone.” It was mentioned 
that in 1650 a jewelled gold crown or bracelet was 
found in a ditch at the base of the Herefordshire 
Beacon. Camden had written of it, and in a MS. 
said to belong to Jesus College, Oxford, it was stated 
to have been sold to a Gloucester goldsmith for 371/., 
who sold it to a jeweller in Lombard Street for 250/., 
who sold the stones alone for 1,5002. There were 
many traditions as to coins found there, but their 
dates were uncertain. Mr. Price thought this large 
camp as well as those on Hollybush and Midsummer 
Hills was of late —_ or Celtic origin, that the 
latter camp was of earlier date than that on the 
Herefordshire Beacon, and that in all likelihood 
they were occupied by the Romano-British, as many 
remains of those tribes existed in the district, and 
the pottery seemed to date from that period.—A 
paper was read ‘On Religious Beliefs and Practices 
in Melanesia,’ by the Rev. R. H. Codrington. The 
subject is difficult, inasmuch as the islands and dia- 
lects being so numerous no one person’s knowledge 
can well range over the whole. The author's in- 
formation was chiefly derived from the Banks’ 
Islands, and the Solomon group, whence the most 
advanced scholars have come to the Melanesian 
mission station on Norfolk Island. Nothing is known 
to show that the Banks’ Islands have been influenced 
by Polynesian immigration or neighbourhood, though 
there are still men alive who can remember a visit 
of double canoes from Tonga. The Banks’ Islanders 
alone among Melanesians knew no cannibalism and 
wore no dress. The Banks’ Islanders distinctly 
recognized two orders of intelligent beings different 
from living men; they believed in the continued 
existence of men after death, in a condition in 
which they exercised power over the living, and 





they believed in the existence of beings who were 
not, and never had been, human. The latter are called 
Vuis, and are divided into two great classes, corporeal 
and incorporeal. The most conspicuous amongst 
the first class is Qat, the legends concerning whom 
correspond to those which prevail among the Maoris 
and other Polynesian people concerning Maui or 
Tangaroa. The brothers of Qat have all of them 
the name of Tangaroa, and the Vuis of the northern 
New Hebrides bave the same name, which is also 
applied in Banks’ Islands to stones used as 
fetishes or amulets. The story of Qat’s dis- 
appearance from the islands bears a close resem- 
blance to that of Noah and the flood, and has 
possibly been embellished since Bible history has 
been made known among the natives. Of the same 
order of beings with Qat and his brothers, though 
looked upon as very inferior, are certain Vuis having 
rather the nature of fairies. Some of these are- 
called Nopitu, which come invisibly, or possess those- 
with whom they associate themselves. The possessed 
are themselves called Nopitu. Such persons would 
lift a cocoa-nut to drink, and native shell money 
would run out instead of juice, and rattle against 
their teeth ; they would vomit up money, or scratch 
and shake themselves on a mat while money would 
»our from their fingers. This was often seen, and 
elieved to be the doing of a Nopitu. The story of 
the bringing of death into the world is remarkable, 
because it is told without any variation in the Solo- 
mon Islands and Banks’ Islands alike. At first men 
never died, but when advanced in life they shed 
their skins like snakes or crabs, and came out in 
renewed youth. An old woman went toa stream to 
change her skin, and let the old one which she had 
shed float away till it caught against a stick ; she 
then went home, where she had left her child. The 
child refused to recognize her, and, declaring that 
she was another person, could only be pacified by 
the woman returning for her cast integument and 
putting it on again. From that time mankind died. 
The Vuis which are incorporeal, and have nothing 
like a human life, have a much higher place than 
Qat and his brothers in the common religious. 
system of the Banks’ Islanders. They have no 
names, no stories are told of them, and they 
have no shape, but they are numerous, and they 
are present and powerful to assist men who can 
communicate with them. They are very generally 
associated with stones, snakes, owls, and sharks. 
Communication with these Vuis is not in the power 
of all, but there is an order of priests. If a man has 
his stone or-his snake, by means of which he sup- 
poses that he can obtain favours from his Vui, he 
will instruct his son or some one else to take his 
place. No other sacrifice than that of the shell 
money in common use seems to be offered in the 
Banks’ Islands. The great institutions of the Banks’ 
Islands are the Suge and the Tamate. Neither has 
a religious character, nor is any superstitious prac- 
tice necessarily connected with them. The Suge is 
a club, the house belonging to which is the most 
conspicuous building in every village, and is to be 
found wherever there is a permanent habitation. 
This house, or gamal, has many_ compartments, 
each with its own oven, in accordance with the 
several grades in the society. To rise from one 
grade to another money has to be given and pigs 
killed. The authority of the men highest in the 
Suge is very considerable, and it is these persons. 
who appear to traders and naval officers as chiefs. 
The Tamate is a secret society, to which entrance is 
obtained by payment, and the neophyte has to spend 
many days in the salagoro, or sacred place ; the only 
secret, however, is the making of the masks and 
hats in which the members appear in public, and 
the way of producing the sound which is supposed 
to be the cry of the ghosts. The members of the 
great Tamate indulge in much licence. When they 
choose to go abroad to callect provision for one of 
their feasts, the women and uninitiated are obliged 
to keep away from their paths; the warning voice 
of the Tamate is heard, and the country is shut up. 

PHYSICAL.—Jwne 12.—Dr. Huggins in the chair.— 
Messrs. H. B. Juff, A. Hilger, and C. V. Boys were 
elected Members.—Dr. Shettle read a paper * On the 
Influence of the Solar Energy on the Earth’s Rota- 
tion.’—Prof. Wiedemann, of Leipzig, made a com- 
munication on the inference of light rays having 
a long path, and showed the influence of the vibra- 
tion of the light-emitting atom on this phenomenon. 
—Mr. Ridout exhibited a new method of amplifying 
small motions, so as to render them distinctly visible. 
—Mr. D. Winstanley exhibited his new differential 
radiograph for recording the intensity of solar radia~ 
tion.—Mr. Baillie gave the equations for several 
phoneidoscopic figures. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 


Mox. Asiatic, 4.—‘ Asoka Inscriptions of North India,’ Prof. Kern; 
with Remarks by Mr. R. N. . 
— Spelling Reform Association, 8.—Annual 
—  Aéronautical, 8.—Annual General Meeting. 
Wep. Folk-Lore Society, 44.—Annual Meeting. 
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Wep. Geological, 8.—‘ Notes on New Erian (Devonian) Plants,’ Prin- 
cipal J. W. Dawson; and eleven other Papers 
— Literature, 8.—‘ Et 
Burton. 
Tuvrs. Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Recent Discoveries on the Site of Aque Solis, 
or Bath,’ Mr. C. E. Davis. 
Pri. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Naval Promotion, Arithmeti- 
cally and Historically Considered,’ Mr. J. K. Laughton. 
— Botanic, 4.—Lecture. 
— Quekett Microscopical, 8.—‘ Histology of Pitcher Plants,’ Mr. 
W. H. Gilburt; ‘Further Observations on Filariw,’ Dr. P. 


hnology of Modern Midian,’ Capt. R. F. 


Manson. 
Sat. Physical, 3.—‘ Modification of Bunsen’s Calorimeter,’ Dr. B. 


Stewart; ‘Magneto-Electric Induction,’ Messrs. F Guthrie 
and C. V. ring ; ‘Exhibition of Star Spectra,’ Mr. W. Huggins ; 
‘Refraction Equivalents of Isomeric Bodies,’ Dr. J. H. Glad- 


stone. 
oa Botanic, 3j.—Election of Fellows. 








Science Gossip, 


Dr. P. Martin Duncan has produced a 
monograph on the ‘Sind Fossil Corals and 
Alcyonaria,’ which is published in the fourteenth 
series of ‘Paleeontologia Indica.’ The specimens 
described were all collected by the Geological 
Survey of India and submitted to Dr. Duncan, 
who made them the subject of especial study. 
There are twenty-eight quarto plates, in which 
the fossil corals are drawn with the most minute 
accuracy, and they are lithographed with the 
utmost care. This volume fully supports the 
high character of the publications of the Indian 
Survey. 

Pror. J. E. Reynotps, of Dublin, has 
patented a process of coating metals without 
the aid of the electric current. Specimens have 
been exhibited at a meéting of the Royal Dublin 
Society of brass and glass coated by this process, 
which is said to consist simply of immersing the 
article in a solution of the metal with which it 
is desired to be coated. 

A MEETING of the Aéronautical Society will 
be held at the Society. of Arts on Monday next, 
June 21st. 

Tue Scandinavian naturalists and physicists 
will hold their annual meeting at Stockholm 
from July 7th to 14th inclusive. 


Pror. Jamin has recently been lecturing, in 
the laboratory of the Compagnie Générale 
d@’Eclairage Electrique, on his system of illu- 
mination. The Jamin electric lamp consists of 
three carbon candles, the burning out of one, 
by actuating an automatic switch, throwing the 
next into circuit, and the consumption of this 
starting the third. M. Jamin demonstrated the 
perfect control under which these lights are 
maintained. The candles can be lighted or 
extinguished at will, and lowered to any degree 
of illuminating intensity. 

Tue Yale College Corporation has established 
a horological bureau in connexion with the Win- 
chester Observatory, to encourage the construc- 
tion of more refined apparatus for the measure- 
ment of time. 


Dr. T. Srerry Hunt, at a meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers in New 
York, on the 19th of February, exhibited a re- 
markable specimen obtained by him from Dutch 
Flat, in California. It consisted of a mass of milky 
vitreous quartz, in which a recent fracture had 
disclosed an imbedded fragment, about half an 
inch in diameter, of the ‘‘ blue gravel” of the 
region, holding in its paste a worn and rounded 
piece of gold of several grains weight. This 
appears to show the recent formation of quartz, 
as Mr. John Arthur Phillips has previously sug- 
gested from his microscopic studies. 


Tue ‘Report on the Geology of the Henry 
Mountains,’ by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, has been 
sent us from Washington. These mountains 
are situated in Southern Utah, on the right bank 
of the Colorado river of the West and between 
its tributaries, the Dirty Devil and the Esca- 
lante, and were not visited by any one before 
1875, when a survey of them was made by the 
author, accompanied by Mr. Walter H. Graves. 
The geology of this remarkable region is most 
minutely described by Mr. Gilbert, and the 
volume is illustrated by a considerable number 
of full-page plates and a great many woodcuts 
mg with the text. A stereogram of the 

enry Mountains, photographed from a model 





in relief and reproduced by the heliotype pro- 
cess, shows in a striking manner the physical 
structure of this wild region. This Report is a 
quarto volume of 160 pages. 


Tue county of Fermanagh is famous for its 
numerous crannogs, and thanks to Mr. Thomas 
Plunkett, M.R.LA., the explorer of the ossili- 
ferous caves of Knockmore, we have now to 
record a wooden hut in coal bog, the timbers 
of which were fashioned by stone celts, found 
under sixteen feet of solid peat, similar to the 
Drumkelin log house, co. Donegal, described by 
the late Sir W. W. Wilde. 


Vout. XXII. of the Observations at the Cam- 
bridge Observatory is printed, with the excep- 
tion of the introduction and appendix. From 
May 27th, 1879, to May 26th, 1880, meridian 
observations were made on 186 nights, furnish- 
ing 4,701 determinations, including 877 obser- 
vations of clock stars, and 3,669 observations of 
zone stars on 105 nights. Much other valuable 
astronomical work is being regularly done in the 
observatory. 








FINE ARTS 


— ~ — 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY- 
FOURTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from Ten 
till Six.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. 
—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 


Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 5.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
from Nine till Seven.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN’S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission on presen- 
tation of Address Card. 





EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART in &KLACK and WHITE, 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, consisting of Drawings, 
Etchings, and Engravings. OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. R. F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 





DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT’ 
(the latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
Woon pax at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 

‘en to Six.—ls. 








Essays on Art and Archeology. By ©. T. 
Newton, O.B. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue great popularity of Mr. Newton’s 
‘personally conducted tours”’ through the 
collections of ancient art in the national 
museum will naturally attract attention to 
the present publication. It collects the 
memoirs upon favourite subjects composed 
by a zealous student and explorer at in- 
tervals between the now far-off date of the 
earliest Great Exhibition and the present 
time. The author notices in his preface 
that he has modified some of his original 
statements in accordance with the light of 
later archeology, so far as this could be 
done without recasting a memoir in a 
manner to be manifestly inconsistent with 
the date attached to it. Most readers 
would have accepted such anachronisms, if 
duly notified, in preference to remaining 
uncertain how far the statements now 
put forth represent Mr. Newton’s ultimate 
convictions. The chronological order of 
composition is a matter of but secondary 
interest, and it might have been superseded 
with advantage in the arrangement of the 
volume. The two earliest essays, on the 
study of archeology and on the arrange- 
ment of antiquities in the British Museum, 
open the series happily enough; but those 
which follow are in great disorder. If the 
reader forget their author, and rearrange 
them simply with regard to their sub- 
ject, the art of ancient Greece, they will 
be found to conduct the student through 
almost all stages of its development by in- 











structive and natural transition. The sixth 
essay, on Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at 
Mycenze, would then come third. It sum- 
marizes with skill the particulars of that 
marvellous discovery of manifestly royal in- 
terments, which must furnish the subject of 
some of the first chapters of every future 
history of Greece. Recent, however, as this 
essay is (1878), it isto be feared that some of 
the propositions which Mr. Newton formu- 
lates as postulates in all future discussions 
respecting them must already be rejected, 
The tombs supplied gold and silver orna. 
ments, some of which were rude in design 
and some of them elegant, but all produc- 
tions of the very infancy of metallurgy; and 
the weapons of offence, swords and falchions 
alike, all beautifully made, are of bronze. 
It is surely to be assumed that the arts were 
far more advanced among the men who pro- 
duced such a vast and elaborate structure as 
the so-called tomb of Atreus in the lower 
city, with a lintel of 17 fees by 29, “ per- 
fectly cut and polished,” and its facing 
slabs and semi-columns of hard stone sculp- 
tured with elaborate combinations of zigzags 
and spirals, very superior in finish to the 
slabs on the Acropolis, so oddly called tomb- 
stones. Of tombs of this class there are five 
which must have pertained to a powerful 
dynasty,—to some such a dynasty as lived in 
tradition as that of the descendants of Atreus, 
to which Homer ascribes suzerainty over 
Argos also, and Tiryns, Corinth, Sicyon, and 
Sparta ; the decorations of the largest betray 
affinity to those of the jewels of the Acro- 
polis tombs; but it looks much like reading 
history backwards to ascribe the compara- 
tively barbaric arts and instruments, which 
accord so well with Cyclopean architecture, 
to “an after period, when the mighty 
kingdom of the Atreide had shrunk to 
much narrower limits, and when the Akro- 
polis would undoubtedly be the safest place 
for tombs containing so much treasure.” 
The great interest of the discovery is, in 
fact, that it supplies evidence about a state 
of things anterior to even that extended 
Achzean domination which was so remote 
from Homer as to be described by him as 
the age of demigods, for accurate knowledge 
of which he had to be indebted to the better 
informed Muses. 

The account of the discoveries of General 
Cesnola at Cyprus is a fitting pendant to the 
preceding article, dealing as it does with the 
revelation of many strange forms of archaic 
art at the very margin of Hellenic influence, 
and where it was scarcely strong enough to 
assert its usual power. The bastard art 
that is exhibited in the bowls of precious 
metal which Phoenician workmen decorated 
with unmeaning adaptations of Egyptian 
and Assyrian prototypes is chiefly interest- 
ing as presenting the imagery which was 
certainly familiar to the age of Homer, and 
reappears in his epics. 

The memoir on Mr. Wood’s discoveries at 
Ephesus enlarges, of course, upon the details 
of that temple of the great goddess Diana 
which replaced an earlier one burned on the 
very day of the birth of Alexander the Great; 
but the earlier story of the foundation, and 
the particulars of the worship, ritual, and 
establishment of the goddess, as illustrated 
by Mr. Newton, enable the reader to realize 
Hellenism as fused and altered by contact 
with Eastern habits and traditions. 
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Now may follow the essays on Greek 
sculpture from Asia Minor, which treat of 
archaic works that, rude as they are—the 
seated effigies from the Sacred Way of 
Branchide—are to be accepted as examples 
of true Hellenic archaism ; and then briefly 
of late superior work from Cnidus and the 
Mausoleum, the fruits of Mr. Newton’s own 
excavations. Among these attention is worthily 
directed to the head of Demeter from Cnidus ; 
with the figure it is different. If it was, 
indeed, 

“the object of the sculptor not to invite the 
eye to trace out too distinctly the forms under 
the drapery, as the type of the goddess whom 
he had to represent was that of a matron whose 
first bloom of youth was already past,” 

he is to be complimented on his success ; it 
is too much, however, to ask us to admit 
that the drapery of the motherly divinity is 
‘‘composed with that refined simplicity which 
is characteristic of the best Athenian school.” 

It is also a duty to protest against the 
value assigned to that Cnidian lion which 
engrosses such valuable space, in the very 
midst of the marbles of Phidias, at the 
Museum, where least of all should such a 
work be allowed, 

With its very bulk, 

To take up the light of the beneficial sun, 

And keep it from the earth. 
Much may be pardoned to the fatherly fond- 
ness of a discoverer, but criticism cannot 
allow itself to be either coaxed or intimi- 
dated ; and when he is told that 
‘the sculptor modelled the form with that 
severe simplicity, that disdain for all save effec- 
tive details, which to the untrained eye appears 
to be the shortcoming of a clumsy and ignorant 
artist,” 
the reader may well indulge in the hope 
that the eye which reports so truly and so 
tersely may long continue untrained and 
unsophisticated. 

The articles on the discoveries made in 
the course of the great German excava- 
tions at Olympia, and on Greek art at the 
‘‘Kimmerian Bosporos,” as brought to 
light by the systematic explorations of 
the Russian Government, furnish a lucid 
survey of these operations and incidentally 
of the leading developments of Greek art, 
through its best periods and in all varieties 
down to its general debasement or utter 
extinction. 

Equally comprehensive in scope are two 
particularly valuable articles on Greek in- 
scriptions and Greek numismatics, very 
rightly and worthily brought together from 
back numbers of different periodicals. The 
first of these is especially welcome as a notice 
of the inscriptions which are of surpassing 
interest and value, but are buried amongst 
the studies of the laboriously learned, who 
are forced to sift every line and half line that 
may turn up, for the sake of possible hints 
and indications, and, worse still, to put on 
record along with many a text the process 
of demonstration thet that text is value- 
less. Mr. Newton in one section of his 
article gives an account of such truly 
historical documents as the records of the 
Athenian port and arsenal; the inscription 
of the son of the tyrant Hippias, which 
Thucydides transcribed from the stone on 
which it is still legible at Athens; and the 
text of the convention with Euboa after 
the conquest by Pericles. Another section 





discusses the inscriptions which are more 
curious as illustrative of superstitions and 
manners. To both these classes Mr. New- 
ton himself has made valuable contributions, 
as, for example, to the first the inscribed 
list of cities that opposed Xerxes, from the 
bronze tripod-stand now at Constantinople ; 
and to the other the spiteful imprecations, 
scratched on leaden tablets, by which injured 
ladies devoted the infringers of their rights, 
now in a husband’s affections, now in an 
article of wardrobe, te the worst offices of 
the feminine authorities in the shades below. 

It would be difficult to resist a far less 
appropriate occasion to make a_ protest 
against a practice which is likely to expose 
English scholars some day to imputations of 
pedantic affectation. The orthography of 
Greek proper names is afflicted in these 
pages with a compound limp. The same 
name halts between one form and another : 
Asclepios on one page is Ausculapius else- 
where ; Demetrius of Ephesus reappears as 
Demetrios of Ephesos; and parallel cases 
receive divergent treatment. If Tisandros, 
why not Lysandros, why not Alexandros? if 
Pheidias, why not “Epameinondas? Purism 
puzzles us with Kaystros and strains at a gnat 
like Cnidus; while instead of the authentic 
and expressive Acragas, we are called on time 
after time to swallow whole the humpbacked 
erage ogy Agrigentum. Why should the 

etter « be rejected from both the seats 
which it has occupied in the same word, 
and the Greek Aischulos and Roman 
ZEschylus be interchanged for Aschylos ? 
It was rarely that the terminal syllable of 
Greek proper names, which the Latins re- 
presented by ws, received the distinction of 
the accent ; and the Latinized form favours 
a reduction of force. When we have to 
accept the undifferenced Diodoros, a trap is 
prepared for the unlearned which they 
might well be spared; they are to be ex- 
cused as well as pitied if they give the final 
syllable of Kodros or Daidalos a value in 
intonation far beyond its prerogative. 

There is reason good for change or sub- 
stitution in traditional English orthography 
when a Latin form has associations which 
are incongruous with Hellenism ; this is the 
case as between Bacchus and Dionysus, Mer- 
cury and Hermes. The charm of euphony 
also goes for much, and therefore Aphrodite 
is preferred to Venus. 

There is also fair reason for the restora- 
tion of an original diphthong which will 
assist accent and emphasis agreeably. 
Pheidias, for instance, gives importance to 
a first syllable which is unpleasantly frit- 
tered in Phidias. But the eye is annoyed 
without compensating advantage to the ear 
when & is substituted for ¢ in syllables 
where no change of pronunciation is in- 
tended or practicable. In this sense to 
write Hippokrates, Themistokles, Klytem- 
nestra, Akropolis, is a transliteration as idle 
as it is easy. If we are to have Klytem- 
nestra by all means let us claim our right to 
Kheeronea, and let all who profess and 
call themselves Hellenists write themselves 
down on befitting occasion as consistent 
Khristians. Cyprus escapes on the present 
occasion subjection to the new rule as 
Kypros, and Corcyra also—the Korkyra of 
Grote—as well as Syracuse. But we find our- 
selves among the prickles in Knidus, Kyrene, 


Kyzikos, Lykia. Do we approach nearer ' 


to the unrivalled euphony of the Greek 
language, while we sacrifice the not con- 
temptible euphony of our own, by intro- 
ducing a harsher consonant, which we make 
no attempt, and indeed are unable, to relieve 
by the original harmonizing vowel pro- 
nunciation? The recovery of the vowel sounds, 
single and diphthong, as affected by accent 
may possibly come some day; ‘‘ We would 
it might be ‘ Cyzicus’ till then.” 

But the practice of the German philo- 
logists? Truly to the Germans themselves 
it must be committed to save what euphony 
they rejoice in from their own philologists, 
or to annex what they can from elsewhere 
by their assistance. 








EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN BLACK AND WHITE, 
DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Ir is impossible to say that this is a parti- 
cularly attractive gathering, or that it illustrates 
with great force any one of the three essential 
elements of art in ‘‘ black and white.” These 
essential elements we take to be, 1, design, as 
the exponent of invention ; 2, drawing per se, 
the exponent of pure and severe form, one of 
the noblest manifestations of art ; and, 3, studies 
in chiaroscuro of the less subtle order, i.e., the 
harmonious and picturesque arrangement of 
colour, or tone, or light and shade, or all of 
them, by means of negations so simple as black 
and white. Of the last, combined with the second, 
it is probable that the contributions of M. 
Lhermitte are the finest examples. Of the 
second there are few -fine instances, for, 
although a proportion of the sketches show a 
desire to draw well, the degree of success 
attained is by no means considerable. Of the 
first class A Greek Play (No. 221), by Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse, is the greatest novelty and the most 
powerful example. Ladies are seated in an 
amphitheatre, watching with the utmost interest 
the development of a tragedy in the arena before 
them. Animated suspense is the dominant 
feeling suggested by their faces and attitudes. 
The varieties and degrees of emotion are 
represented with great power and extra- 
ordinary felicity. The aughtsmanship is 
good, the style is large and ‘‘ classic,” yet free 
from finesse or pedantry. The shortcoming of 
this capital work is the weakness of the figures 
in the more distant seats. 

A capital piece of pure drawing is Mr. Rooke’s 
Portrait (186), the very delicate and fine study 
of the head of an old woman, wrought so as to 
remind us of Van Eyck.—There is a good deal 
of animation and unusual movement in the 
studies contributed by Mr. W. E. T. Britten, 
figures of girls dancing, described as parts of a 
picture, Nos. 83 and 109. These works ap- 
proach the verge of artistic meretriciousness. The 
disproportioned arms and feet of the former are 
painful to trained eyes, and are unworthy of the 
meritorious designs, the spirit of which is wel- 
come.—It is pleasant to see that some of the 
abler of our painters have made studies in mono- 
chrome of their better pictures ; of this practice 
take the example of Mr. Glindoni’s Charge of 
Witchcraft (103), a version of a picture now in the 
Academy. But the visitor will not find here either 
the chiaroscuro or the colour of the picture trans- 
lated into black and white ; on the contrary, Mr. 
Glindoni reproduces no more of those elements of 
a capital picture than ordinary modern engrav- 
ing, i.e., none at all.—Mr. Aumonier’s South- 
wold (102) is a more faithful translation of a 
ood picture.—On the other hand, the world 
- already had more than enough of Mr. Her- 
komer’s slovenly draughtsmanship in the un- 
gainly and loose-jointed figures of ‘ Grand- 
‘ather’s Pet,’ now in Burlington Gardens, and 
could have dispensed with the 
the same in mezzotint which 


r version of 
ere bears the 





number 145. 
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The Roses (5), by M. Fantin, are remarkable 
for breadth of effect and richness of touch.— 
Mr. F. Murray has drawn one of the tourelles 


of the Tower of London with skill and solidity | 


in A Princess’s Prison (6).—We may commend the 


the capital, soft, and careful Tiger (22) of Mr. 
T. W. Taylor.—Les Regrets, aprés Coutez (35), as 
a view of a darkening wood, with figures of 
nuns walking in its shadows, by Mr. J. Park, 
is remarkable for its colour and rich tone.—The 
Head of a Horse (36), by Mr. H. Hardy, is a 
good piece of draughtsmanship ; and so is A 
Lion’s Head (52), by the same.—The Vienne 
(43) of Mr. E. George is beautifully drawn. — 
A striking piece of landscape by Mr. H. C. 





Fox, called Roxton Church and Village, from | 


the River (42), is acceptable for the brightness 
and perfect flatness of the water, and the skil- 
ful introduction of floating plants and tips of 
anchored weeds.—Mr. F. 8. Haden’s Harlech 
(57), a view of the coast castle and the sands 
at its feet, has a poetical effect, and is drawn in a 
vigorous and felicitous manner.—Mr. Glindoni’s 
Old Man's Head (76) is almost grotesque in the 
force with which character is rendered by the 
withered features. 

Among the best of the contributions of M. 
Lhermitte is La Boucherie du Village (82), a view 
of ashop, a capital piece of tone and general keep- 
ing, remarkable for the solidity and spontaneity 
of the figures. With this should be mentioned 
the fine, stately, and pathetic Le Chewr de Notre 
Dame, Paris (345), by the same artist, a noble 
architectural and pictorial example of tone 
and light and shade. Marchande de Soupe 
prés des Halles & Paris (160) gives a fine vista 
of the market with figures. Vieilles Boutiques 
a& Morlaix (605), a street with old buildings, is 
admirable in tone and texture.—The top of a 
pass in Tyrol is rendered with expressive sim- 
plicity and dignity by Mr. R. J. Goldie’s Draw- 
mg from Nature (110).—M. Tissot, in his etch- 
ing of a female Emigrant descending a ship’s 
side (141), gives with rare good fortune the in- 
tricacies of the rigging of many ships seen 
against the sky, and, although with needless 
excess of blackness, the solidity and force of 
the a good is the anonymous etch- 
ing, No. 155, by M. J. Noel.—_Mr. Meyer- 
heim’s Going Home (170), a study of cattle 
walking in twilight, is one of the few real 
examples of ‘‘black and white” before us.— 
Miss J. Inglis’s Rock Pool at Low Tide (171), a 
rocky nook and cleft, with one great stone im- 
pending over the hollow, is first -rate.—Mr. 
Hallward’s Silent Highway (180), the Thames at 
Hammersmith by moonlight, is effective, but 
slovenly.—A Landslip, Lyme Regis (184), by 
Mr. H. W. Piper, shows genuine feeling for the 
subject and well-expressed studies in nature. 

The Original Designs by Mr. W. Crane, Nos. 
114, 203, 204, 234, 294, 312, and 474, are very 
unequal. No. 234 may be mentioned as a fair 
example, which renders with quaintness and 
ag ed rather commonplace ideas.— Mr. Dadd’s 

‘00 Late (226), an interior with two figures, is 
dramatic almost to staginess, but by no means 
devoid of energy.—Mr. H. Sumner’s Henry 
Esmond (273), an etching of an interior with 
tapestries and old furniture, seen in sunlight, is 
rich in effect and very solid : a capital study of 
light and shade, carefully rendered with a light 
hand.—Mr. Steele’s Etching, after W. Q. Or- 
chardson, R.A. , (268) is like the original picture, 
and very luminous and soft. —‘‘ That’s my 
opinion, sir!” (281), by Mr. H. Terry, is a 
well-drawn and expressive head of an opiniona- 
tive man.—We commend Mr. J. H. Bradley’s 
Island of the Armenians, Venice (289), comprising 
boats with hoisted sails.—The etchings in M. 
Maxime Lalanne's Ensemble de 13 Eaux-fortes 
(295) are varied, learned, and skilful.—Mr. Ban- 
natyne’s Archonnael Castle (310), alake scene, is 
soft and solid.—Mr. Whistler’s Old Battersea 
Bridge (314), a characteristic etching, can boast 
© unusual grace of line and simplicity of com- 





position.—The drawings which Mr. Marks calls 
Hearing (341) and Feeling (358) are not his best 
works.—A Dead City (385), by Mr. H. W. 
Brewer, is poetical and impressive. It is a 


| romantic view of lofty buildings, bridges, and 
late Mr. E. Edwards’s Near Yarmouth (7), and | 


quays, with boats sunk in a smooth, swift 
stream.—Mr. J. M. Swan’s Study of a Lion 
(384) is very good indeed.—Animals (429), by 
M. A. Langon, is enjoyable in a high degree. 
—The same may be said for Mr. J. C. Doll- 
man’s ** De te fabula narratur” (455) ; the Twi- 
light. (5634) of Miss B. Lemon ; and the lively 
model in terra-cotta, called Her Profession 
(641), by Miss A. M. Chaplin. To the above 
may be added contributions of MM. A. Appian, 
J. J. y Aranda, F. Slocombe, A. Ditchfield, G. 
du Maurier, L. Gaucherel, C. P. Slocombe, J. 
Veyrassat, E. V. B., and H. Darvall. 
EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 

Arter the excavations in the holy precincts 
of the Altis had been in great measure ter- 
minated the investigations were extended to the 
surrounding soil. Especial attention was ex- 
cited by the buildings on the west side between 
the Altis and the Cladeus (vide the map, Athen., 
Oct. 25th, 1879). Here lie in a long line, south 
of the Byzantine church, the ‘‘ Great Gymna- 
sium,” surrounded by an,Jonic colonnade, and, 
north of the church, the group of buildings which 
I described in the Atheneum for April 3rd. The 
most important of these is the earthen altar 
covered with a plate of terra-cotta. The stucco 
has been renewed over and over again, so that 
eight layers of it were discovered one on the top 
of the other. They contain different inscriptions, 
jjpwos, Apwes, 7pwwv, and branches of laurel 
are painted on them. From this it appears that 
the altar was that of a hero, and was used for 
divination. Here, therefore, were heroic sacri- 
fices offered to the old seer Jamus or to the 
whole race of the Jamidee, who gave responses at 
the oracle of Gé. The other buildings were, it 
is conjectured, dwellings of priests and officials. 
Further north follows the Palestra, hitherto 
styled the Gymnasium, the place for the practice 
of the boxers and wrestlers. Immediately 
north of it lie a pillared hall, open to the north, 
and a monumental propyleum on a high base 
of steps (kpy7is in Pausanias), which served as 
a sort of festal door, giving access to the parts 
that lay still further to the north. This portion 
contained three race-courses (dpdmov) for prac- 
tice, stretching northwards for a stadium, as 
well as places for the practice of leaping and 
throwing the discus and the pentathlum, while 
in the great Gymnasium the lists of the Olym- 
pian victors were preserved. This field was on 
the east, and probably also on the west, sur- 
rounded by large pillared halls. That on the 
east side, which is composed of two naves, the 
one Ionic and the other Doric, has been exca- 
vated for 200 métres, therefore for more than 
a stadium. East again of this as far as the 
Prytaneum extend Roman Therm with mosaic 
pavements, which are, according to Pausanias, the 
dwellings of the athletes. So the whole of the 
great level space between the Altis and the hill of 
Cronus on the one side, and the Cladeus on the 
other, was destined to serve for the instruction 
of boys and youths and the dwellings of officials, 
priests, and athletes, and if the identifications 
are in some cases hypothetical, the object of the 
general arrangement is indubitably clear. Per- 
haps the whole congeries of structures was styled 
Gymnasium, a supposition which allows of an 
easy reconciliation between the notices in Pau- 
sanias and the monuments discovered. 

If the practice was carried on in the west, 
the actual contests took place in the east: in 
the Hippodrome, which has not yet been found 
—probably it was washed away by the Alpheus— 
and in the Stadium. In the last all the original 
arrangements have been uncovered: the spot 
where the twenty runners stood, the marble 
stones which marked the starting place and which 
bear traces of indented parallel lines, the goals 





at the end, the secret entrance, the water con- 
duits and the wells; even the angle of elevation 
of the banks of earth, on which the spectators 
sat, may still be measured. The length of the 
Olympic Stadium of 600 feet, for many centuries 
the national measure of the Greeks, is now 
fixed at 192-15 métres. The excavations which 
were made in the north of the Altis, at the foot 
of the hill of Cronus, in order to determine 
the northern termination of the Altis, have 
revealed a strong wall on the north side of the 
Treasuries, intended at once to support the hill 
and to bound the Altis. Upon this runs the 
conduit of Herodes Atticus, into which, not far 
from the Exedra, a tunnel opens, which brought 
the spring water of the Cronium into it. Of the 
Treasuries three still exist, with all their parts 
complete : that of Megara, with the Gigantomachia 
on the pediment; that of Gelon of Syracuse, 
styled that of the Carthaginians, in which the 
Syracusans placed the booty taken at the battle 
of Himera; and that of Gela. Of a fourth the 
inscription at least isthere: Cyrene, the first letters 
which have come to light from this rich and 
mighty African colony. Inthe Prytaneum we are 
now disposed to recognize the part called the 
Hestiatorium, that is, the hall in which the 
Olympian victors were entertained on the evening 
of the festival by the Elean authorities. In the 
south the remarkable council-chamber (Buleute- 
rium) and the great hall with two naves were 
unearthed long ago. But even, in the interior of 
the Altis the careful sifting to which everything 
has been again subjected has led to important 
discoveries ; for instance, the Proedria, that is, 
the place where the authorities and the ambas- 
sadors of foreign cities and kings stood at the 
solemn sacrifices; further, the two marble 
columns, fourteen métres high, presented by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe. Of the 
buildings mentioned by the ancient writers as 
belonging to classical times there are still 
missing the Hippodamium, the Theatre, the 
Hippodrome, and the small buildings devoted to 
the worship of Ceres, Aphrodite, and Ilithyia. 

Of the sculptures recently discovered I shall 
give an account next week. 

Jutius ScHUBRING. 


SALES. 

Messrs. Curistrzr, Manson & Woops sold 
last week several collections of pictures and 
water-colour drawings, from which may be 
mentioned the following. From the collection 
of Mr. John Faed :—Pictures: T. Faed, “ First 
Break in the Family,” 2731. J. Faed, The 
Rivals, 210/. From the collection of the late 
Mr. N. Caine :—Drawings: J. W. North, A 
Trout Stream, 1527. Basil Bradley, Spanish 
Oxen Ploughing on the South Downs, 71l. 
A. W. Hunt, Ulleswater, from Gowbarrow Park, 
52l.; Liyn Tecwyn, 147l.; ‘‘ November 11, 
1 p.m.,” 173/.; Durham, from the Red Hills, 
631. Pictures: R. Beavis, ‘‘The Ladye of 
Branksome gathered a band,” 1371. P. F. 
Poole, The Conspirators, William Tell in the 
Cave, on the Bay of Uri, Lucerne, 236/. W. F. 
Yeames, ‘‘ Pleading the Old Cause,” 105/. A. W. 
Hunt, A Sea Fret hanging over Dunstan- 
borough, 220l.; Pont-y-Gelli, Capel Curig, 
2361. J.S. Raven, ‘‘ The Lesser Light to rule 
the Night,” 162. K. Halswelle, A Roman 
Fruit-stall, 210/. J. Israéls, Solitude, 1411.; 
The Last Breath, 850. A. Bonheur, Driving 
Cattle, Puy de Dome, 1837. Another property 
—Drawings: D. G. Rossetti, May Mooris, 881. 
S. Prout, The Temple of Peace, Rome, 961.; 
A View in Venice, 94/. Pictures: G. H. 
Boughton, A Siren, 215/.; A Path of Roses, 
1411.; ‘‘ Better be off with the old love, before 
you are on with the new,” 231l. J. Tissot, 
Leaving the Confessional, 1621. E. Long, La 
Gitana, 1471. J.C. Hook, ‘‘A Lullaby,” 4461. 
Albert Moore, Venus at the Bath, 1151. J. F. 
Herring, sen., ‘‘Gone Away,” The Run, The 
Death, 1201. W. Shayer, View near Ventnor 
Cove, Isle of Wight, waiting for the Boats, 1031. ; 
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A Coast Scene, with Fishermen and Boats, 
1011. B. W. Leader, A Fine Morning in the 
Lledr Valley, 1597. G. Earl, The Carlisle Otter 
Hunt, 2941. From the collection of the late 
Mr. T. Bell—Drawing: Copley Fielding, View 
of Raby Castle from the Park, 1201. Also two 
pictures from another collection, by G. Catter- 
mole, The Baron’s Hospitality and the Sacking 
of a Mansion, which fetched 1261. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

Arageneral meeting of the Royal A cademicians, 
held on Wednesday evening last, Messrs. Vicat 
Cole, landscape painter, and J. L. Pearson, archi- 
tect, were elected R. A.s. 


From the reply the authorities have made to 
complaints against the limits to the admission of 
the public to the National Gallery, we learn that 
the Trustees recommend discontinuance or aboli- 
tion of the practice of closing during the month of 
October, and extension of the hours of admission 
in summer. Both these facilities involve in- 
creased expense and an enlarged staff. Indeed, 
we long ago pointed out that this matter lies with 
the Treasury rather than the Trustees. What 
the October closing costs may be calculated by 
any one who will reckon the interest of the cost of 
the gallery at so much per month, and thus show 
how much is lost by letting the expended capital 
lie idle for a single month. The Trustees do 
not recommend indiscriminate admission of the 
public on students’ days ; they promise to con- 
sider and report on the least inconvenient mode 
of affording increased facilities to visitors on 
these days. We may renew our suggestion that 
a small fee, say twopence, should be charged on 
students’ days. This would suffice to check 
crowding, and leave the students, who are more 
than those who copy the pictures, advantages 
such as were originally promised. The gallery 
might, while the daylight was available, be 
opened free after three o’clock, even on students’ 
days. 

TueE National Gallery has been augmented by 
the hanging of four interesting pictures. Three 
of these are of the early Flemish school. The 
fourth is No. 1050, and was bequeathed by Miss 
Sarah Solly, daughter of the late Mr. E. Solly, 
several of whose bequests have previously been 
placed in the Gallery. The new one repre- 
sents a ‘Sea View off a Port, with Shipping,’ 
the work of Ludolph Bakhuizen, and dated 
1681. It is rather harder than usual, hard 
even for Bakhuizen. The Flemish pictures for- 
merly in the Aders Collection were bequeathed 
by the widow of Mr. Joseph Henry Green, of 
Hadley, the distinguished surgeon and Professor 
of Anatomy in the Royal Academy. Of these 
No. 1078 represents the ‘ Deposition from the 
Cross.’ The five holy women and St. John are 
gathered about the corpse of Christ, which is 
naked, and has just been raised from near the 
foot of the cross. The rocky background com- 
prises buildings. It is a capital example, not 
unlike a picture of the same subject in the Royal 
Institution at Liverpool, in the manner of the 
school of Roger Van der Weyden. The painting 
is thinner ; the touch is lighter and less timid, 
but laboured ; the colouring brighter, and detini- 
tion less sharp. The character of the forms 
shows more selection than Roger practised. The 
second work is No. 1079, and depicts the ‘ Adora- 
tion of the Kings,’ the approach of the Magi to 
the Virgin, who, nursing the Child on her knees, 
sits in an enclosure of ruined architecture. The 
colour is clear and pure, but rather isolated as to 
the tints ; the touch at once firm, precise, and 
delicate. On the whole, this picture has a re- 
semblance to the Gothic manner of Mabuse, 
especially in the painting of the draperies, arms, 
and jewellery. See the great work at Castle 
Howard. In the background is a charming 
view of a village street; numerous houses are 
grouped about a fortress. This picture is 
mscribed ‘‘A, W.,” and has, notwithstanding 





this fact, been ascribed to Lieven De Witte. It 
was at Manchester in 1857, and there attri- 
buted to R. Van der Weyden. The third 
picture is No. 1080, and displays the head of 
Scien the Baptist on a cushion or charger, ac- 
companied by mourning angels hovering in the 
air and infant genii. One of these figures is 
closing the eyelids of the saint. Evidently 
painted about the end of the fifteenth century, 
the pretty figures of the angels and genii give 
to the work a fanciful character, which is the 
reverse of the Gothic inspiration, yet it is remark- 
able for the grace and energy of the design, the 
piquancy of the motive, and spontaneity of the 
movements of the figures, which, with the head, 
are shown in a niche and painted on a gold 
ground. The faces and forms are Flemish, with 
full colouring and tones. 

Tue Print Room at the British Museum has 
made important purchases at the sale of the en- 
gravings collected by Herr C. Schloesser, of El- 
berfeld. These are five in number, obtained at 
the following prices : Albert Altdorfer’s ‘ Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe,’ proof before the retouching, 
4l.; Joost Amman’s ‘Frederick, Bishop of 
Wurtzbourg,’ proof, 21. 5s.; F. Van Bocholt’s 
‘St. Bartholomew,’ standing, turned to our left, 
301. 10s. ; and ‘The Virgin,’ half length, with 
the Infant Christ, 77/. 10s. Both these engrav- 
ings are of great rarity. The former is Bartsch’s 
No. 11; the latter was unknown to that cata- 
loguer, but it now bears Passavant’s number, 41. 
By these purchases the Print Room has made 
a noteworthy stride towards completing its 
collection of Bocholt’s works. The nation now 
possesses thirty-seven examples out of the 
fifty-five which Bartsch and Passavant have 
catalogued. The ‘‘ Master of 1466” is repre- 
sented in the new purchases by ‘ St. Matthew,’ 
an early state, 231. 

Tue Print Room now offers. to students 
of ancient art extraordinary advantages for 
study at first hand. Besides the fine collec- 
tions of original drawings, which have long 
been among the greatest treasures of the 
department, there is an immense number of 
carbon photographs from drawings by the old 
masters in the public galleries of Europe. The 
whole of this mass is now to be rearranged and 
the works of each artist brought together, so 
that the visitor may examine all the best ex- 
amples of a great master’s work, an advantage 
which it would be hardly possible to overrate. 

Tue fourth volume of Mr. F. G. Stephens’s 
Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the British 
Museum, prepared in the Print Room for the 
Trustees, and extending the work to 1770, is in 
the press. 

A cottection of sketches in oil from scenes 
in Egypt painted by Mr. John Varley are to be 
seen at Mr. M‘Lean’s gallery in the Haymarket. 
Although rather rough and painty, there is much 
brightness of effect and colour in these works ; 
a good,sense of light and shade gives force, and 
some tact in composing the masses adds to the 
interest of the subjects. Besides the Egyptian 
views the painter exhibits several equally com- 
mendable sketches of Gibraltar. None of these 
productions, however, is equal to his ‘ Mosque 
Doorway in the Sharawee, Cairo,’ which is No. 
763 in the Royal Academy Exhibition. 

M. C. Warner is about to etch for Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Co. Gainsborough’s famous portrait 
of the Hon. Mrs. Graham (born Cathcart) which 
is in the National Gallery at Edinburgh. This 
plate is intended as a companion to that of 
‘The Blue Boy,’ by the same artist, which we 
recently admired among ‘‘ New Prints.” At 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s may be seen Gainsborough’s 
first study in chalk for the fine whole-length, 
life-size, unfinished portrait of Mrs. Graham, 
which is at Castle Howard and was described 
in ‘“‘The Private Collections of England, No. 
XXIX.” 

We have to record the death, on the 8th inst., 
of Mr. James Dafforne, who was for many years 








closely connected with the editorial department 
of the Art Journal, and was the author of 
several careful biographies of artists of note. 

ALL applications for space for works of art 
intended for the Melbourne Exhibition must 
be made to Mr. C. W. Deschamps, 8, Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster, 8. W., on or before the 
20th inst. (sic). 

Tae photographs of the gates of Balawat are 
almost ready, and the first part will soon appear. 

Tue Lord Mayor is to preside at the first 
annual meeting of the City Church and Church- 
yard Protection Society, which is to take place 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday. The 
third annual meeting of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings will be held on 
the afternoon of Monday, the 28th, at the Society 
of Arts. Mr. S. Leighton, M.P., will take the 
chair. 

Tue “patrons” of the Watson-Gordon Pro- 
fessorship of the Fine Arts in the University of 
Edinburgh met on the 7th inst., and received an 
application from Mr. G. B. Brown, of London, 
to a admitted a candidate for the chair. It was 
agreed to meet again on the 16th prox. in order 
to make the appointment. 

Upwarps of 800/. have been subscribed by 
a number of gentlemen in Aberdeen for the 
purpose of adapting the Old Grammar School 
buildings in that city to the purposes of an art 
gallery and museum; and the Town Council 
have agreed to give a subscription of 105l. 

Mr. Exot Srock is about to issue ‘Our 
Ancient Monuments and the Land around 
Them,’ an archzological and historical account 
of the ‘antiquities which are proposed to be pre- 
served by the Ancient Monuments Bill now 
before the Houses of Parliament. The work will 
be illustrated, and will have an introduction by 
Sir John Lubbock. 

Tue death of the German decorative painter, 
Joseph Kehren, of Diisseldorf, is announced as 
having occurred in that city on the 21st ult. It 
was he who finished Alfred Rethel’s frescoes at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. On the 4th inst. died Herr E. 
Adam, battle painter, of Munich, aged 64. 

An interesting bust by M. Rysbrack, in 
white marble, of John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, the great general, has been pre- 
sented to the Trustees of the British Museum 
by the Rev. Thomas W. Webb, vicar of 
Hardwick, near Hay, and is now placed at 
the foot of the great staircase in the north- 
west corner of the hall. The duke’s head is 
crowned with a victor’s diadem, a fillet of laurel 
leaves, and he appears to be in the act of witness- 
ing the manceuvres of two contending armies. 
The inscription on the plinth below the classic 
drapery of the bust is as follows :— 

Iohannes 
Dvx Marlbvriensis, 

S.R. Imperij Princeps, &c., 
Angliz et Bataviee Libertatum 
periclitantium Assertor, 
Galliz Triumphantis 
Domitor et Flagellum, 
Germanie ruentis Liberator 
ac Tutamen, 

Qui, per acerrimum decenne Bellum, 
Hostium Copias seepius aggressus nunquam 
non fudit ; eorumq: Oppida oppugnans, 
nunquam non expugnavit. 

At the conversazione given on Friday, the 
11th inst., by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House, a large collection of choice relics of 
medizeval antiquity were exhibited. The chief 
part of the exhibition consisted of upwards of 
four hundred pieces of plate, gold, silver, or 
silver gilt, comprising mazer bowls, standing 
covered cups, flagons, tankards, salvers, salts, 
wine-cups, drinking pots, ‘‘monteiths” or 

unchbowls, apostle and other spoons, urns 
beadles’ staff heads, badges, beakers, maces an 
mace heads, ladles, knives, loving cups, candle- 
sticks, snuff-boxes, rosewater dishes, coffee-pots, 
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tureens, and cruet-stands. These were contri- 
buted on loan by the Corporation of the City 
and various companies. Many of the objects were 
of considerable antiquity, a few reaching back 
to the fifteenth century, but the greater number 
were of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
An ancient gold lunette, found in Ireland on 
the estate of the Drapers’ Company, was espe- 
cially interesting, and the silver wine barrel 
on a waggon, formerly belonging to the College 
of St. Thomas of Acon, was much admired. 
Among the miscellaneous curiosities were a con- 
siderable number of manuscripts, including two 
laconic charters of William the Conqueror, a late 
copy of a third, a charter of Henry II., two 
of Richard I., and no fewer than five of John 
in the remarkably beautiful caligraphy of the 

riod ; several illuminated manuscripts of theo- 

ogical or legal interest ; the first edition of the 

Old Testament in Dutch, printed at Delft in 
1477 ; Froissart’s ‘ Chroniques,’ printed in 1496 ; 
and a number of early printed books belonging 
to the class of incunabula. Mr. Pfoundes 
lent a large series of ancient and modern 
Japanese artistic productions, comprising art 
metal work, enamels, and jewellery, pottery, 
ivories, and photographs ; the Society of Anti- 
quaries exhibited their Bohemian astrological 
clock, made at Prague by Jacob Zech in 1525, 
and the enamelled ark-shaped chdsse of the 
twelfth century, commemorative of the murder 
of Archbishop Becket. Several pictures and 
views of ancient London, and a case of auto- 
graphs, among which was a signature of Shak- 
speare’s, were shown. 

THE once standing obelisk of Alexandria, 
sister relic to the so-called Needle of Cleopatra 
now in London, has been successfully transferred 
: —_— pending its transportation to New 

ork. 


Mr. Rytanps writes to us :—‘‘ It is satisfac- 
tory to know that Mr. Wood has no new infor- 
mation to offer with regard to the monument he 
has christened the Tomb of St. Luke. We already 
know from the paper he read before the Society 
in 1878, &c., all he has to say on the subject, 
including his ‘careful drawings,’ which, it may 
be supposed, are those given in his work on 
Ephesus. It is, therefore, a little difficult to 
understand what good purpose would be served 
by reopening the discussion. In the course of 
a few months will be published, in the second 
part of vol. vii. of the Transactions of the 
Society, plans, drawings, and descriptions of 
the monument in question. Those interested 
in the subject will then be able to judge by 
comparison how far Mr. Wood is justified in 
holding to his former statements, and what is 
the value of the ‘careful drawings and memo- 
randa’ given in his book.” We cannot insert 
more letters on this subject. 








MUSIC 


—_——— 


MUSICAL UNION.—AUER, from St. Petersburg, and J. WIE- 
NIAWSKI, from Warsaw, TUESDAY, June 22nd, Quarter-past Three, 
St. James’s Hall.—Quartet, Haydn ; Trio, C Minor, Mendelssohn ; Violin 
Solos, Rubinstein and Auer ; Quartet, No. 11, F Minor, Beethoven, with 
Wiener, Hollinder. and Lasserre ; Piano Solos, J. Wieniawski.—Tickets, 
7s. 6d each; to be had of Lucas & Co. and Ollivier, Bond Street, and 
Austin, at the Hall. Visitors can pay at the Regent Street entrance — 
Prof. ELLA, Director. 








THE WEEK. 


Roya [rattan OpeRA.—Donizetti’s ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.’ 

Sr. JAMES’s HALL.—Mr. Charles Halle’s Recitals. 

Sr. JaMEs’s HALL.—The Richter Concerts. 

Sr. JAMEs’s HALL.—Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts. 

8. JAMES’s HALL.—M., Wieniawski’s and Miss Emma Bar- 
nett’s Piano Recitals. 


Rumovr had been busy in trumpeting the 
fame of the Dresden prima donna, Madame 
Sembrich, who, after a week’s delay, made 
her début in ‘ Lucia,’ at Covent Garden, last 
Saturday. Not only were her vocal capa- 
bilities extolled, but she was said to possess 
great proficiency as a pianist and a violinist, 
these latter qualifications entitling her to 





the respect due to one who has made art a 
serious study, not a mere vehicle for gaining 
the applause of an unintelligent operatic 
audience. It may as well be said at once that 
Madame Sembrich fulfilled all the anticipa- 
tions which had been raised concerning her 
ability as a singer. Nature has endowed 
her with that comparatively rare gift, a 
pure, sweet, and flexible voice, appealing 
with irresistible force alike to the cultivated 
and uncultivated listener. Art training may 
frequently serve in a great measure to con- 
ceal natural defects, but in this instance its 
mission has been rather to enhance natural 
graces. Next to the charm of her voice, 
Madame Sembrich’s complete mastery of the 
true principles of vocalization is the most 
salient point in her favour. Throughout 
the extensive compass of her voice, and 
alike in florid and sustained phrases, she 
sings with evident ease and apparent enjoy- 
ment. This absence of all effort is a rare 
quality at the present day, but it is one of 
the essentials of vocal art in its highest 
phase. The Dresden prima donna is a perfect 
mistress of her scales, her only noticeable 
defect being in the shake, which is not 
sufficiently close. Her high notes are re- 
markably full and thrilling, even to the 
F in alt with which she finished the mad 
scene, transposed, by the way, a tone higher 
throughout. Our opinion of her histrionic 
attainments must be held in reserve. Lucia 
is essentially an unreal part, and Madame 
Sembrich may have deemed it unnecessary 
to make any attempt to invest it with dra- 
matic significance. The entire répertoire of 
the light soprano lies within her grasp, and 
her appearance in a sympathetic character, 
such, for example, as Gilda in ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
would put to the test whatever qualities as 
an actress she may happen to possess. With 
the exception of this important début, the 
performances at Covent Garden have lately 
been destitute of interest. 

The programme of Mr. Charles Halle’s 
Recital yesterday week included two works 
by deceased composers given for the first 
time. Mozart’s Trio in G, written in 1786, 
the year when ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ was 
produced, is just one of those melodious and 
perfectly musicianly works which the com- 
poser penned with the utmost ease, but it 
does not possess any special characteristics 
to which attention need be drawn. On the 
contrary, Schumann’s Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 14, must be numbered among his most 
remarkable if not his finest creations. Far 
more elaborate and less comprehensible than 
the Sonata in G minor, Op. 22, which is 
heard comparatively often, it reflects graph- 
ically his romantic and high-soaring spirit, 
which at the time of its composition was 
engaged in an enthusiastic search after the 
ideal, and did not lend itself gracefully to 
the restrictions of the classical mould. With 
the exception of the shorter Sonata in F 
sharp minor, Op. 11, all Schumann’s com- 
positions up to this date—1836—show a more 
or less thorough independence of the laws 
of form. The F minor Sonata contains some 
very fine passages, and, despite much that 
seems vague and diffuse, is an effective 
work. The accusation so frequently brought 
against Schumann’s music of being laboured 
is surely inappropriate. He wrote from the 
heart, though he did not always succeed in 
imparting lucidity to his ideas. Mr. Halle 








deserves thanks for introducing this sonata 
at his recitals, and his interpretation of it 
showed great sympathy with the music as 
well as a complete mastery over the execu- 
tive difficulties of the work. The programme 
concluded with Brahms’s Trio for pianoforte, 
violin, and horn, Op. 40, which, if we re- 
collect aright, was first performed in London 
under Mr. Oscar Beringer’s auspices two 
years ago. 

The last three Richter Concerts of the pre- 
sent season have now to be recorded. The 
programme of the eighth concert, on Thurs- 
day week, was, perhaps, the least attractive 
of the entire series. It was difficult to under. 
stand the reason for the performance of 
Bach’s Concerto in p minor for two violinsand 
string accompaniment. The work has been 
frequently heard to perfection at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, and its rendering by 
Herren Franke and Schiever was, to say 
the least, indifferent. In the selection of 
novelties the net result of the season has not 
been particularly brilliant, and it cannot be 
said that Herr Henschel’s Concert Overture 
in D minor greatly enhanced the interest of 
Thursday’s programme. As the work was 
written ten years ago, it must be accounted 
a youthful production, even though it may 
have undergone subsequent revision. The 
themes are simple and tuneful, but the 
details show a constant straining after effect, 
and the orchestration is boisterous rather 
than refined. There was nothing veryremark- 
able in the rendering of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in F, but, on the other hand, Brahms’s 
Second Symphony in p was played in a style 
which revealed beauties hitherto concealed 
or at any rate only half suggested. The 
dreamy adagio was taken at a slower pace 
than at previous performances, and the 
nuances observed with the utmost delicacy 
and care. Again, the spirited finale went 
admirably, the fine crescendo near the close 
being given with especially imposing effect. 
Herr Richter is usually deaf to the de- 
mands for encores, but on this occasion 
he granted the unanimously expressed wish 
for a repetition of the quaint and fanciful 
scherzo. Friiulein Thekla Friedliinder merits 
a word of commendation for her excellent 
delivery of two songs by Jensen and Rubin- 
stein. An extra concert was given yesterday 
week for the benefit of Herr Franke, the leader 
and “ artistic director” (whatever that may 
mean) of these concerts. Benefit concerts 
so often consist of mere selections of trash, 
put together with the sole object of attract- 
ing a large audience, that Herr Franke 
deserves special praise for presenting a pro- 
gramme of real excellence on this occasion. 
The opening piece was the ‘Faust’ Sym- 
phony of Liszt. We spoke of this remark- 
able work in such detail on the occasion of 
its first performance in London, at Mr. 
Walter Bache’s concert, a few months since 
(Atheneum, March 20th, 1880), that we are 
absolved from the necessity of criticizing it 
now, and have only to add that its many 
beauties become much more apparent on 
further acquaintance. The performance of 
the exceptionally difficult music under Herr 
Richter, though not absolutely perfect, was 
of very remarkable excellence. Owing to 
the large amount of music given at these 
concerts, it had been found impossible to 
have more than a single rehearsal for the 
‘Faust’; and that such a rendering was 
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ssible with an indifferent band and so 
ittle preparation is the most striking proof 
of Herr Richter’s unequalled ability as a con- 
ductor that has yet been given. Three very 
interesting pieces by Wagner, none of which, 
however, was a novelty, were given at this 
concert: the charming ‘ Siegfried-Idyll,’ the 
introduction to the third act of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’ and Pogner’s address to the Guild 
from the same opera, which, as on a pre- 
vious evening, was excellently sung by Herr 
Henschel. Herr Franke gave an indifferent 
rendering of Beethoven’s posthumous Allegro 
con Brio in oc, for violin with orchestra. 
Miss Lillian Bailey sang three songs by 
Herr Henschel charmingly, and joined that 
gentleman in his duet, ‘Oh, that we two 
were maying’’; and a splendid performance 
of Beethoven’s third ‘Leonora’ Overture 
concluded a most admirable selection. The 
final concert of the series was given on 
Monday, before one of the most crowded 
audiences ever seen in St. James’s Hall. 
The programme contained only three num- 
bers: Mozart’s a minor Symphony, the 
Introduction and final scene from ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde,’ and Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony. The performance of these numbers 
was equal, if not superior, inexcellence toany- 
thing yet heard at these concerts. Mozart’s 
symphony, the grandest work ever written for 
a small orchestra, was given in the composer’s 
later version, ¢.¢., with added clarinet parts. 
The improvement in the general effect from 
the introduction of these instruments is so 
striking that it is astonishing that this later 
version is so seldom heard, and Herr Richter 
deserves the best thanks of musicians for 
setting the example of giving the work as 
Mozart finally left it. A more splendid ren- 
dering of the symphony than that of Monday 
has never been heard. The selection from 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’ which was repeated 
by general desire, produced as great an 
effect as at the previous performance. The 
special attraction of the evening was un- 
doubtedly the Choral Symphony. On the 
preparation of this colossal work it was 
evident that the greatest pains had been 
lavished; and the result was such a per- 
formance as has very seldom been heard. 
Herr Richter’s reading of the symphony 
differs materially in some respects from that 
to which we are accustomed here; for ex- 
ample, he takes the trio of the scherzo con- 
siderably faster than we have ever heard it 
before. If the metronome marks given in 
the score are by Beethoven himself, which 
we believe to be the fact, there can be no 
doubt that Herr Richter is correct in his 
tempo. The conductor’s remarkable power 
of bringing out the individual parts in his 
orchestra caused many details to be heard 
which are generally imperceptible; and in 
spite of the complexity of the music, the 
general effect was clearer than we ever 
remember to have heard it. The solo 
parts in the finale were given by Friulein 
Thekla Friedlinder, Friulein Hohenschild, 
Signor Candidus, and Herr Henschel, and 
an amateur choir of about two hundred 
voices attacked the enormous difficulties of 
the choral writing with admirable zeal and 
intelligence. That this finale will ever be 
perfectly rendered is, we think, doubtful, 
because Beethoven has shown in it a reck- 
less disregard of the capabilities of the 
average human voice; the performance on 





Monday was certainly as good a one as we 
have heard, or probably are likely to hear. 
In reviewing the series of concerts now 
ended, it is impossible not to feel the 
highest admiration for the energy of the 
promoters, and to hope that they have 
pecuniarily been rewarded for their exer- 
tions. Of their artistic success there can 
be no manner of doubt; Herr Richter has 
once more proved himself the greatest of 
living conductors, and with a second-rate 
band has achieved results far superior to 
those obtained by many conductors even 
with the best possible material under their 
hands. Another series of concerts is already 
announced for next year, at which not only 
is the Choral Symphony to be repeated, but 
Beethoven’s great Mass in D is promised. 
Schumann’s ‘ Manfred,’ Beethoven’s ‘Eg- 
mont,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ music are also announced. 
Although Mr. Ganz provided, as usual, a 
very excellent programme for his fourth 
concert at St. James’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon, it may safely be affirmed that the 
special attraction which crowded the hall was 
not the music to be given, but the fact that 
the son of Mr. Sims Reeves was announced 
to make his first public appearance on that 
occasion. In many respects the possessor 
of an illustrious name labours under a great 
disadvantage, especially when, as on the 
present occasion, the son follows precisely 
the same branch of art as the father. 
While, therefore, Mr. Herbert Reeves could 
be sure of a hearty welcome as the son of 
the most popular of English singers, the 
comparison which would necessarily be 
made between himself and his father must 
certainly weight him somewhat heavily in 
the race for public favour. It is, therefore, 
with sincere pleasure that we are able to 
pronounce the young singer’s first appear- 
ance a decided success. Mr. Herbert Reeves 
is in person wonderfully like his father ; 
his voice also in some parts of its register 
is of similar quality; it is a very pleasing, 
though at present decidedly light tenor voice, 
being somewhat deficient in power in the 
upper notes. Mr. Reeves is, however, still 
so young that it is quite possible that a few 
added years may give him the power re- 
quired. His style of singing, method of 
producing his voice, and phrasing strongly 
reminded us at times of his father—it would 
be difficult to give him higher praise. He 
has evidently been most carefully trained, 
and he sings with intelligence and taste. 
That he will ever occupy a position similar 
to that which has been for so many 
years held by his father it would be rash to 
predict, but his first appearance is such as 
to warrant high hopes for the future. The 
pieces he selected were the air ‘Alma 
soave’’ from Donizetti’s ‘Maria di Rohan,’ 
‘Refrain thy voice from weeping,” from 
Sullivan’s ‘Light of the World,’ and Schu- 
bert’s ‘Ave Maria.’ The enthusiasm with 
which he was received in the first instance 
was, no doubt, due to the popularity of his 
father, but it may honestly be said that the 
applause which greeted him at the close of 
each piece was fairly earned by the young 
singer himself. His future career will be 
watched with interest. Hermann Goetz’s 
posthumous Violin Concerto (MS.) in a, 
which was played by Herr Hugo Heermann 
for the first time in London, was noticed in 





these columns on the occasion of its per- 
formance by the same player at the Crystal 
Palace during the last series of Saturda 
concerts. A second hearing of the wor 
confirms the opinion then expressed, that, 
though containing many interesting details, 
it is not one of its composer’s best. Herr 
Heermann played the solo part most admir- 
ably, but was even more successful in two 
showy solos composed expressly for him by 
Seiior Sarasate, and performed at this con- 
cert for the first time. M. Joseph Wieni- 
awski gave a vigorous, if not very highly 

olished, rendering of Liszt’s ‘Fantaisie 

ongroise’ for piano and orchestra; and 
the remaining numbers of the programme 
were the ‘Italian’ Symphony, the Overture 
to ‘ Euryanthe,’ and an orchestral work by 
Benjamin Godard, entitled ‘Kermesse,’ an 
attractive and brilliant piece, of no very 
great musical value. The orchestral playing 
showed an improvement on some previous 
concerts, though there is still room for more 
attention to light and shade. 

M. Joseph Wieniawski gave a pianoforte 
recital on Wednesday afternoon at St. 
James’s Hall. The programme was well 
diversified, the name of Bach being the 
only one of importance conspicuous by its 
absence. It cannot be said that M. Wie- 
niawski manifested any special artistic 
sympathies, his rendering of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in £ flat, Op. 31, No. 3, and of 
various selections from Schumann and 
Chopin being marked by the same charac- 
teristics. His playing is bold and mascu- 
line, and its digital accuracy is almost 
unexceptionable. A tendency to exagge- 
ration of accent was observable, as also 
a singular fondness for heavy chords in 
the lower octaves of the pianoforte. That 
M. Wieniawski does not possess in any 
great measure what is known as charm of 
style is perhaps more his misfortune than 
his fault, as this quality is a gift of nature 
rather than a consequence of technical 
study.—On the same afternoon, in the ban- 
queting room of St. James’s Hall, Miss 
Emma Barnett gave a recital, in which she 
received vocal assistance from Miss Helen 
D’Alton and Mr. Barton McGuckin. The 
youthful pianist has greatly improved in 
technique since her first public appearance 
at the concerts of the British Orchestral 
Society five years ago. She deserves com- 
mendation for her neat and unpretentious 
rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor 
(‘Appassionata’) and Schumann’s ‘Fasch- 
ingsschwank aus Wien,’ though she appeared, 
perhaps, to greater adyantage in two pieces 
by Mr. John Francis Barnett, ‘The Chapel 
by the Sea’ and ‘The Elfin Page,’ the latter 
a transcription from the orchestral suite, 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 








SALE. 


Ar the sale of copyrights just concluded by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson the large prices ob- 
tained for many of the works are worthy of note. 
We select the chief items:—Hemy’s Royal 
Modern Tutor for the Pianoforte, 3,010J. 
Borrow’s The Murmur of the Stream, 2081. 
H. Walker’s The British Lion, 168]. Fon- 
taine’s Swing Song, 736/. The Musical Bijou 
Collection, 1231. Part-Song Magazine, 1101. 10s. 
Blumenthal’s When We are Parted, 57/. 15s. 
Cecil’s I hear Thee speak of a Better Land, 511. 
Dempster’s (W. R.) A Doubting Heart, 74/. 15s. 
Dolby’s (Madame) Marjorie’s Almanac, 561. 19s. 
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Spark’s Twenty Marches for the Organ, 611. 12s. 
Gatty’s Little Songs for Little Voices, 761. 10s. 
Gabriel (V.): Only, 1937. 4s.; Ruby, 4181. 10s. ; 
Weary, 115/.; When Sparrows Build, 3901. 
Offenbach’s Breaking the Spell, 116/. 11s. 
Robinson’s Organist’s Friend, 189]. 1s. 
Gounod : Bethlehem, 117]. 16s.; The Guardian 
Angel, 105/.; Ring on, sweet Angelus, 180. 

, Suite in B Flat for Piano, 246/. 15s. 
Clifton’s (H.) Jones’s Musical Party, 60/. Bene- 
dict’s Brides of Venice, 1811. 18s. Gounod’s 
Irene, 1961. 1s. 6d. Miss Lindsay’s Appren- 
ticed, 521. 10s. Cramer’s Vocal Gems, 367/. 
Pinsuti (C.): Bedouin Love Song, 114/. 15s.; I 
heard a Voice, 136/.; The Swallow, 1231. 15s. 
Smart: By the Blue Sea, 66/.; Tom Hardy, 
751. 7s. 6d. Sullivan (A.): The Chorister, 
5567. 10s.; O Mistress Mine, 90/. 15s.; Orpheus 
with his Lute, 209/.; The Willow Song, 671. 10s. 
The sale occupied six days, and realized upwards 
of 16,0001. 








Rusical Gossip, 


Tue performance of ‘Mignon’ at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre on Tuesday was of more than 
average excellence. Madame Christine Nilsson’s 
impersonation of Goethe’s heroine is in some 
measure the most charming in her repertory. 
In this character the Swedish artist entirely loses 
her own identity, and gives us a portrait unique 
in its sweetness, pathos, and truthfulness to 
nature. She was in perfect voice, and has never 
sung or acted with greater effect. Fraulein Lilli 
Lehmann is vocally and dramatically the best 
Filina we have seen on the Italian stage, and 
Madame Trebelli and Signor Campanini could 
not be easily surpassed as Federico and Gug- 
lielmo. Madame Eleonora Robinson was an- 
nounced to appear as Donna Anna in ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ on Thursday, and the revised version 
of ‘ La Forza del Destino’ is to be produced this 
(Saturday) evening. 

Few members of the musical profession in this 
country have done more for the cause of art than 
Mr. W. Rea, the organist to the corporation of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Rea was formerly well 
known in London as organist at St. Andrew’s 
Undershaft, and conductor of the now defunct 
Polyhymnian Choir. For the last twenty years 
he has resided in Newcastle, where he has done 
a great work for music, not only by his organ 
recitals, but perhaps even more by the establish- 
ment of choral and orchestral concerts of the 
highest class. There are few provincial towns 
which have enjoyed such musical advantages as 
Newcastle. It is therefore with extreme sur- 
prise, and, we may add, with not alittle disgust, 
that we find, from the local journals which have 
been forwarded to us, that a proposal is now 
before the Town Council to devote the small 
salary which has hitherto been paid to Mr. Rea 
to the establishment of an open-air brass band, 
leaving their organist to carry on the musical 
education of his townspeople entirely at his own 
risk. In the interests of art it is necessary 
to protest warmly against such a step. It is, 
indeed, to be hoped that the Council will not 
be persuaded to make themselves ridiculous in 
the eyes of all music lovers in the country by 
withdrawing their support from one who has 
done so much to elevate popular taste as Mr. 


Rea. 


Tue London Musical Society, conducted by 
Mr. Joseph Barnby, gave a concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday evening, too late for 
notice in this week’s issue. We shall speak of it 
in our next. 


Amone recent concerts which our space will 
only allow us to record have been Dr. Bern- 
hardt’s students’ concert at the Langham Hall 
on Friday week ; Mr. Charles Gardner’s Matinée 
at Willis’s Rooms last Monday ; Miss Elizabeth 
Philp’s concert at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening; Herr Max Laistner’s pianoforte recital 
at the Royal Academy on Wednesday ; and Miss 





Florence Sanders’s concert at the Langham Hall 
on Thursday. 

Herr J. H. Bonawrrz is at present giving a 
series of Beethoven Recitals at the Langham Hall, 
at each of which he plays five pianoforte sonatas. 
The first was given on Wednesday week, and the 
second last Saturday ; the third is announced for 
Monday. 

M. Sarnt-Sakns and M. Ovide Musin gave 
their second concert at the Steinway Hall on 
Thursday week, when the programme was 
chiefly selected from the works of M. Saint- 
Saéns. 
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THE WEEK. 

GAIETY. — Representations of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 
‘ Jean-Marie,’ Comédie, en Un Acte. Par André Theuriet. 
‘Rome Vaincue,’ Quatriéme Acte, ‘ Hernani,’ Quatritme 
Acte. 

THe system which allows an artist to 
appear in single acts of different plays fails 
to commend itself to an English public, and 
cannot easily be defended. It is difficult 
for an actress to rouse herself at once to the 
point of intensity requisite in the scenes 
selected, which are ordinarily the strongest 
in the works in which they occur, and not 
always possible for an audience fully to 
realize situations to which nothing has led, 
and concerning which no adequate explana- 
tion has been afforded. Less interest accord- 
ingly than might otherwise have attended 
it was felt in the benefit of Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt, and the audience it attracted 
was small. Of the three characters which 
Mdlle. Bernhardt then assumed, the most 
important is that of Postumia, in the ‘Rome 
Vaincue’ of Signor Parodi, a réle she 
created four years ago at the Théitre Fran- 
cais. In her intercessions to the Roman 
priests to spare the life of her grandchild— 
a priestess of Vesta who, false to her vows, 
has allowed human love to invade her 
heart, and has thus incurred the anger of the 
goddess, and brought upon Rome the defeat 
of Cann and subsequent disasters—and in 
her denunciation of those who are deaf to 
her entreaties, Mdlle. Bernhardt showed 
more intensity and a power more distinctly 
tragic than she has previously exhibited. 
The idea of blindness and of age was finely 
conveyed, and the final outburst of fury and 
despair was extremely impressive. ‘Rome 
Vaincue’ is greatly conceived, though its 
execution from the literary standpoint leaves, 
according to the verdict of French criticism, 
something to be desired. When first seen 
the performance of Mdlle. Bernhardt as 
Postumia provoked from the Parisian critics 
an amount of eulogy which stands in curious 
and edifying contrast with the utterances of 
recent days. 

In Doiia Sol Mdlle. Bernhardt was also 
excellent. This part is one of the finest as 
it is one of the most familiar in her réper- 
toire. ‘Jean-Marie’ is a poetical drama, 
the motive of which is supplied in the ballad 
of ‘Auld Robin Gray.’ Nothing of the 
local colour of this famous ballad is pre- 
served, and the scene is transferred to Brit- 








tany. Mdlle. Bernhardt acts with pathos 
as the heroine. To the author is attribut- 
able the fact that the impersonation is as 
unlike the heroine of ‘Auld Robin Gray’ 
as it can well be. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 

SoMETHING towards establishing a school of 
histrionic art is now being done by those with 
whom such a movement should begin. A com- 
mittee, including most of the leading English 
actors, has been for some time in existence, and 
a sub-committee has now been formed with a view 
to securing a royal charter. Of the sub-com- 
mittee Mr. Hare, Mr. Vezin, and Mr. H. J, 
Byron are, we are informed, members. 

AppuicaTion by the company belonging to the 
Saxe-Meiningen Theatre has been made to the 
management of the Lyceum and that of the Hay- 
market for the use of one or other house. In 
neither case has it been successful. 

Mr. ArBery’s comedy ‘The Two Roses’ has 
once more found its way to the stage of the 
Vaudeville. A new farcical comedy in three 
acts, entitled ‘The Guv’nor,’ will be produced 
on Wednesday next, on the occasion of a benefit 
to the managers. 

Ow1ne to some mismanagement about the 
scenery, the Dutch company at the Imperial 
Theatre has been obliged to delay the produc- 
tion of further novelties, and the week from 
Thursday to Wednesday was entirely spent in 
repetitions of ‘Anne-Mie’ and ‘ Marie Antoi- 
nette.’ This has not been altogether a disad- 
vantage, for, from an improved acquaintance 
with their audience, the actors have excelled 
even the high promise of their opening per- 
formances. ‘The two plays, unlike the smaller 
pieces produced on Wednesday week, bring 
out the full strength of the company; and 
whether as Zeeland peasants or French courtiers, 
their individual power and their signal perfec- 
tion as a combined body present a spectacle as 
rare as it is memorable. 

‘Mucu Apo asout NorHInG’ was _ per- 
formed at the Olympic Theatre on Saturday 
last, Miss Edmiston playing Beatrice, Mr. 
Vernon Benedick, and Mr. Vollaire Leonato. 
The performance was not entitled to rank higher 
than amateur effort. Following the comedy 
came a one-act comedietta of Mr. E. Rose, 
entitled ‘Mad,’ which has some comic scenes 
and some effective dialogue. Mr. Rose played 
an important part in his own piece. The chief 
interest of the story attaches itself to a resem- 
blance so close as to be altogether misleading 
between twin sisters. Two young ladies named 
Louise and Amy Lionel played with much 
brightness in these réles, and were altogether 
indistinguishable one from the other. 

‘A Happy Parr,’ by Mr. Theyre Smith, has 
been revived at the Connaught Theatre, with 
Miss May Bulmer as the heroine. 

Miss Epirx Heravp gave a reading from 
‘Macbeth’ at the Wellington Hall, Islington, on 
Monday last, which was received with much 
favour by a large audience. 

‘Les Movucnarps,’ a drama in five acts 
and nine tableaux, extracted from ‘L’Agent 
Secret,’ a romance of M. Paul Parfait, by 
the author and M. Jules Moineaux, has been 
produced at the Ambigu Comique. The chief 
feature in the representation is the performance 
of M. Dailly, of Mes Bottes reputation, in the 
réle of Capoulade, a Gascon. MM. Lacresson- 
niére and Delessart, Mesdames Lina-Munte and 
Schmidt, take part in the interpretation. 

Tue author of ‘The Philosophy of Hamlei,’ 
reviewed in last week’s Atheneum, is Mr. Tyler, 
not ‘‘ Tytler.” 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. G. H.—E. 0.—H. H.—E. H.— 
R. B. 8.—@. A. V.—A. G. K.—F. B. W.—P. H. A.—received. 
E. J. D.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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LITERATURE 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Le Roman @un Brave Homme. Par Edmond 
About. (Hachette & Co.) 
The Story of an Honest Man. Translated by 
Bertha Ness. 3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Alan Dering. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh. 2vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Signor Monaldini’s Niece. (Allen & Co.) 
Pipistrello, and other Stories. By Ouida. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Odd or Even. By Mrs. Whitney. 2 vols. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 
M. Axovut’s appearances in his earliest and 
perhaps happiest character of novelist have 
been so rare of late years that a resumption 
of the part is sure to draw full houses. ‘Le 
Roman d’un Brave Homme’ is, moreover, a 
deliberate present of the accomplished story- 
teller to the world which is afraid of French 
novels as well as to the world which derives 
a wicked delight from them. The book is 
dedicated to, and said to be written for, the 
author’s own daughter, but it has something 
more than a merely negative morality about 
it. M. About has joined himself to not a few 
other eminent contemporary Frenchmen who 
have taken up the philosophe dream of in- 
culecating citizenship by literature, and his 
novel is nearly as much a novel with a pur- 
pose as ‘Emile’ itself. To inculcate upon 
Frenchmen a saner education and healthier 
habits of living, to teach them to aim at the 
development of the resources of the country, 
and to interest themselves in its political 
life, are the open and declared objects of 
the book. No one who remembers ‘Les 
Jumeaux de |’Hotel Corneille’ is likely to 
fear that the allegory will bite in M. About’s 
hands or that a moral purpose will imply a 
stupid story. The fortunes of the hero’s 
grandfather, a volunteer of 1792, and his 
little grandiloquent weaknesses are touched 
off very happily, though most sympatheti- 
cally, by the author. Ardent partisan as is M. 
About of the revolutionary legend, his story 
of the youthful Jacobin who, while nobly 
addressing an emigré of Condé’s army, ‘‘ Par- 
ricide, ton dard ne déchirera pas le sein de 
notre commune mére,” has his own bosom 
torn by the sword of the less eloquent 
but more business-like aristocrat, is a 
capital satire on the fine language of 
the first revolution. In the next genera- 
tion the Dumonts are represented by 





a less magniloquent but equally good- 
hearted person, who dies in his vocation 
of sapeur pompier (the glorification of a 
sapeur pompier is another cunning stroke of 
M. About’s) and leaves the hero an orphan. 
With his fortunes (curiously enough, he 
seems to have been born in the same year 
as M. About) the book is principally con- 
cerned, and to give an outline of them 
would be in some degree to damage its 
interest. Perhaps the highly successful 
Dumont may strike some people less as a 
brave homme—though he certainly is this— 
than as an extremely lucky one. But the 
manner in which his career, without any 
sermonizing or interruption of the action, 
is made at once to give a sketch of what 
may be called the moral history of France 
for the last forty years, and to indicate 
the directions in which the author wishes 
for reform, is worthy of M. About’s reputa- 
tion as a dexterous writer. The old genera- 
tion, dating from the last century, with its 
simple creed that all foreigners are the 
enemies of France and to be generally 
exterminated ; the earlier generation of this 
century, with all sorts of vague notions of 
human fraternity and a social millennium ; 
the disappointment, which relapsed into 
political indifference and mere money-getting 
under the Empire; and, lastly, the regenera- 
tion effected, as M. About hopes, by the 
terrible baptism of 1870, mark the steps of 
the sketch. Of course there is much debat- 
able matter in this, and especially in the 
last part. Impartial criticism may wish 
that M. About had spoken with less bitter- 
ness of the Germans, not because such bitter- 
ness is not natural enough, but because it 
is an artistic fault in the book. This is, 
however, almost its only fault, and many 
of the episodes, lesser characters, and pas- 
sages of description are admirable. Too 
much praise can hardly be given to the 
heroine, Barbe Bonafigue, as a drawing, 
rare in French fictitious literature, of a 
thoroughly pure, natural, and attractive girl, 
not indeed over-refined, but at the same 
time, and perhaps for that reason, equall 
far from the morbid sinners and the sti 
more morbid angels who generally furnish 
models to M. About’s colleagues. In the 
author’s very best style is a sketch of the 
pleasures of travelling in the French pro- 
vinces thirty years ago, and of the vanished 
excellences of the country inn. Next to this 
as a separate piece of writing, and of larger 
dimensions, is the story of the changes in- 
troduced into the grammar school of Courey 
by the Alsatian reformer Lutzelmann. This 
audacious head master, first to the horror 
and then to the delight of the parents, 
transforms his claustral establishment, ruled 
by fear and espionage, and devoted chiefly 
to routine study, into something like an Eng- 
lish boarding school of the best type, the 
boys being treated as of the family, and gym- 
nastics and technical instruction of all kinds 
being included in the curriculum. The model 
house which Dumont builds himself is also 
a pleasant sketch, bearing some resemblance 
to Théophile Gautier’s ideal of an abode 
after he had had his eyes opened by his 
visit (coincident, by the way, with that of 
M. About’s hero) to the Exhibition of 1851. 
Those who cannot read M. About in 
French will find his book translated by 
Miss Bertha Ness, under the title of ‘The 





Story of an Honest Man.’ The translation 
is not very good. It is sometimes too literal 
and sometimes not idiomatic enough, and 
the retention of such terms as “hectares,” 
“kilos,” &c., throws an unnecessary 
stumblingblock in the way of the Eng- 
lish reader. Nor is the true sense by any 
means always rendered. For instance, to 
sell a thing ‘‘ pour un morceau de pain” 
does not mean to sell it ‘for a morsel of 
bread,” which would imply in English that 
the vender was driven by starvation, but to 
sell it ‘‘for a song.” Such slips as these 
are fatal to the satisfactory presentment of 
a foreign book, and they substitute for the 
clear and vigorous French, which is one of 
the chief charms of M. About’s work, a 
hybrid dialect, the awkwardness of which 
must strike the least critical reader un- 
pleasantly. 

The hero of Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh’s new 
book is a worn-out man of the world, 
with ‘“half-wearied, wholly disillusioned 
heart and mind,” of the age of twenty-three. 
He must have begun early. 


“True, the common sense, of which nature 
had given him no small share, allied as it was to 
youth, strong health, and a great love for active 
out-door occupations, had come to the rescue 
and saved him from that morbid feeling of utter 
distrust in men, women, life, and all things, so 
common to weaker minds” ; 


and, as the author herself says elsewhere, 
he was, after all, only a boy. His story, or 
at least that after-piece which is told in this 
book, and which deals with his mature years 
from twenty-three to twenty-eight or so, is 
briefly this. He falls in love with a girl 
who refuses him. Even a Odlasé hero of 
twenty-three can fall in love, it seems. Then 
he marries—quite by accident, and without 
any interest one way or the other—a pink- 
and-white doll who smiles and weeps and 
dies in the nicest way possible. But mean- 
while the first love, Cecil, has married 
and lost her husband, and hero and 
heroine meet again and fall in love afresh. 
This is while the exemplary doll is still 
alive; but she makes no objection, and 
indeed does not observe anything wrong. 
Then, of course, the hero wants to go to 
the bad, but Cecil keeps things might, 
and sends him off with his wife and regi- 
ment to India. Interwoven with this story is 
the more eventful one of the hero’s friend 
who marries a young lady from a circus. 
This part of the plot, though simple enough, 
is well worked out, and told with sufficient 
liveliness and rapidity to make the reader 
turn the pages at a correspondingly increased 
. But there is some unexplained mystery 
Toft. Why was the marriage invalid? The 
fact that the man went through the cere- 
mony under a false name is insisted upon 
with iteration and italics, and it seems that 
the banns were somehow published in a 
parish where neither of the parties had 
lived; but the reader is not told whether 
either of these things or what else made the 
marriage void. Ultimately the unfortunate 
girl is tried for child murder, and the trial is 
described with more accuracy than is usual 
in ladies’ books. A learned Q.C. sums up 
the evidence rightly before the speech of the 
risoner’s counsel, who therefore gets the 
fast word. But the judge’s charge is for- 
gotten, and the jury are left to find their 
verdict under the influence of the singular 
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oratory of the young counsel for the defence. 
‘The verbatim report of his peroration shows 
that he addressed the jury as ‘‘ye,” and 
called upon them “for the sake of justice 
and right, for the sake of mercy, an ye 
have hearts in you, to show mercy to the 
prisoner”; and then immediately afterwards 
he protests that he is convinced of her 
innocence. A few minutes before he had 
been trying to make out a case of unsound- 
ness of mind, so that if his words were im- 

assioned his argument was self-destructive. 
It amounts to this: ‘‘She didn’t do it, have 
mercy on her, and she was not accountable 
for her actions,” thus resembling the parody 
of the old pleadings in which the person sued 
for a hatchet said, ‘‘ [never had it; I gave it 
back ; and you said I might keep it,” all at 
once. But there are other things to be said 
of Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh’s book. First, her 
grammar sometimes goes to pieces, espe- 
cially where her nominative cases get 
shifted in the middle of a sentence. Alto- 
gether she writes at too high a pitch; 
such words as ‘grand,’ “glorious,” and 
‘heroic’ are too common; and it would be 
better if the mass of her book were put into 
ordinary work-a-day language. The other 
thing to be said is that the book is as pure 
and fresh as the author’s former books, but 
better contrived, and better calculated to 
hold the reader’s interest and quicken it at 
the right moment. 

The author of ‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece,’ 
who is presumably a beginner, apparently a 
lady, and obviously an American, is rather 
too ambitious. Of course she pitches her 
story in Rome: did not Hawthorne? does 
not Mr. James? But it is not really easy 
to manage the cosmopolitan life of Rome 
successfully; and the public is perhaps a 
trifle bored with the Colosseum and the 
Pincian, sculptors’ studios and drives in the 
Campagna. Then it is clear that she has 
an appreciation of the sights of earth and 
sky (in fact, her moon seems to be always 
full), but it is one thing to appreciate, 
another to describe, and for want of a recog- 
nition of this truth the reader gets such 
passages as the following :— 

“The mountains of the east gathered a deepen- 
ing purple over their slumbrous blue, and their 
mist-white towns and villas, growing more 
splendid in their shadows as the arch above 
them became of a more intense brightness, and 
all around the horizon’s edge lay a horizontal 
rainbow of exquisite rose and violet—a wedding 
ring between heaven and earth, with the flame 
of the east for a jewel....../ And, at last, a flood of 
rose-colour rolled in over the purple mountains ; 
there was an intolerable throbbing splendour 
above them, and the bud of day burst into 
bloom.” 

Further, the author has overweighted her- 
self with her story. It is not right to get 
into complications which can only be solved 
by the heroine being mysteriously precipi- 
tated, with no apparent cause, into a foun- 
tain-basin, being drowned therein, and 
afterwards coming to life again at the right 
moment, while her lover’s insane wife dies 
with equal opportuneness. Young authors 
cannot be too careful in ascertaining what 
knots are worthy of such disentanglements 
as these. They will find that few which 
they are able to tie are of that nature. In 
reading ‘ Signor Monaldini’s Niece’ we are 
repeatedly tempted to borrow the remark 





made in reference to a greater than gar 


present author, “ This will never do.” Let 
us hope the omen may be fulfilled in her 
case. 

As for Ouida, we have been making the 
remark above quoted for many years, yet 
somehow it does seem to “do.” At all 
events, it would seem it does for her own 
public. Her present volume of short stories 
calls for little remark. ‘ Pipistrello’ is 
rather offensive both in style and matter. 
We do not happen to have had the advan- 
tage of seeing it in its French form, in 
which it appeared in the Nouvelle Revue, so 
we can only hope that the author’s French 
is more correct ‘‘in bulk” than in the 
samples with which she favours her English 
readers. ‘Fame’ shows us that Ouida be- 
lieves the Frauenkirche and Domkirche at 
Munich to be two separate churches ; and 
‘A Hero’s Reward’ is about a remarkable 
soldier who seems to have fought at Cus- 
tozza when more than sixty years old. 
‘Umilta’ is perhaps the best tale in the 
book, ‘Birds in the Snow’ the worst, with 
its two pious little boys who rebuke their 
wicked father, a hard-hearted parson, for ob- 
jecting to their giving their food to the birds. 
We hope children do not read Ouida much. 

Mrs. Whitney’s book is good. English 
people might, perhaps, be the better for a 
glossary in certain passages, and it would 
be interesting to know what a ‘‘ledge-wind- 
ing,” “ flap-jack butter,” “ flumes,” and 
“‘butter-cream sauce” are. But these are 
trifling obstacles, and the racy Yankeeism 
of the characters is not hard to appre- 
ciate. It is more difficult to say which is 
the more attractive figure or contributes 
more to the interest of the story—France 
Etheridge, the merchant’s daughter from 
Boston, who is wise enough to prefer a 
country life with a good man, though he 
follows the occupation of a farmer, to the 
rather vulgar magnificence which attracts 
the town girls of her circle, or Sarell 
Gately, the sprightly hired ‘‘ help,” whose 
keen wit is employed, from motives of the 
most disinterested loyalty, in detecting a 
plot against the farmer’s family. The 
thorough womanliness of France’s uncon- 
ventional nature is rather set off than 
marred by the national forms of thought 
and expression. Her joyful expression of 
surprise at the delights of a rough drive in 
the mountains is not more brusque than 
true:—‘I’m afraid I can never crowd a 
real good time inside brick walls again, 
now that I’ve had all creation for one 
single treat!” A better thought still is 
better expressed :—‘‘I don’t think I miss 
people. What they are to me is always 
there.” Under the guidance of Miss Am- 
mah, France’s girlish discontent with cer- 
tain social shams developes into positive 
efforts for good and the recognition in 
the sterling worth of Israel Heybrook of 
a higher type of aspiration than her 
own. Mean time another very different 
person has, without requital, appreciated 
the wise and gentle farmer. Sarell is too 
quick-witted and has too much pride to 
brood over past possibilities. She chooses, 
as the course that brings her nearest to 
what she might have loved, marriage with 
one who at any rate appreciates her, and 
the devotion of all her energies to counter- 
acting the selfishness of a certain unjust 
‘‘deacon,” who cannot, till the verge of 








the grave, make up his mind to restore 
to the Heybrook family certain ill-gotten 
gains. Besides this, her best efforts are 
employed in placing physical obstruction in 
the way of a certain bed-ridden mother-in- 
law of the deacon, a lady who discovers 
a remarkable power of locomotion when 
money secrets of any kind are within her 
reach. The scene in which Sarell finds 
Mother Pemble in the act of prying is not 
one of the worst in the book. Sarell’s esti- 
mate of her future husband is amusing :— 

“* He ain’t not a great man, to be sure, say f’r 
takin’ the lead; but, see here! ef you'r a-goin’ 
thitch tandem, an’ y’u must in this world, y’ 
can’t put both horses ahead, can y’u? I don’t 
look out s’much for smartness in a man. A 
man wants t’be stiddy; a woman, round the 
house, with forty things runnin’ one over the 
other’s heels, she’s got to be smart ; but a man, 
with only one reg’lar thing ’t a time, c’n take it 
mod’rit.” 

Again, of Mother Pemble :— 

‘That ol’ catamount, she’s watchin’, layin’ 
right by the hole ; and she’s a-rubbin’—’tain’t the 
finger-jints alone all that liniment goes onter— 
an’ she’s a-limberin’ herself ; and you’ll see how 
bedrid she’ll be when the time comes. An’ 
somebody’s got to know jest when she starts. So 
I’m bound to keep on there, an’ be farm-woman, 
whether Hollis is farmer or not, till it’s settled, 
ef I don’t never live in a white house in a village, 
with green blinds to it, ’n a name on a door- 
plate!” 

Her opinion of retail trade has been shared 
by several persons of more culture :— 

“A forty-nine cent store ain’t fairly between 

anything ’s I can see, any more than a man with 
an extry pitchfork between two that’s a-pitchin’ 
and a-loadin’ hay. It’s jest pertendin’ a place, 
’n ketchin’ a few mean straws that drop on the 
way.” 
Not less amusing than these leading person- 
ages are the three old maiden ladies ‘‘ Chat 
and Bab and I,” who are mercifully and 
unconsciously saved from the results of 
speculation through France’s interest with 
her father. We cannot dwell on them, nor 
on ‘‘ Flip” Merriweather, a knowing youth, 
whose description of a fashionable wedding 
would bear quotation, nor on the graver merit 
of Bernard Kingsworth, the vehicle of some 
large views on religion which yet have system 
in their breadth. On the whole, the story 
is worth study, and its essential nationality 
will have the merit of freshness for the 
English reader. 








The Eye-witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous 
Russian Campaign against the Akhal Tekke 
Turcomans. By Charles Marvin. (Allen 
& Co.) 

Cextral Asian Portraits. 
(Same publishers.) 
Norwitustanpine the great interest of the 
subject, we really know very little of the 
various Russian campaigns against the Turco- 
mans. ‘The scene of operations is remote 
and inaccessible, and the Russian authorities 
are naturally anxious to keep their doings 
as secret as possible. Mr. Marvin has now 
endeavoured to present a more or less con- 
nected account of the successive attempts to 
subjugate those Turcoman tribes who in- 
habit the valley of the Attrek. As the nar- 
rative is compiled chiefly from the letters of 
eye-witnesses published in Russian news- 
papers, it is not exposed to an accusation of 
Russophobia, and may fairly be accepted 


By D. C. Boulger. 
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as trustworthy, at all events as regards 
facts. Besides, some of the severest criti- 
cisms in the book are those of Russians who 
took part in the operations. Indeed, Mr. 
Marvin keeps himself carefully in the back- 
ground, and prefers to let the Russians 
speak for themselves. 

In November, 1869, a small Russian force, 
detached from the Caucasus, crossed the 
Caspian, and established a fortified post at 
Krasnovodsk. Since then conflicts with the 
Turcomans have been more or less con- 
tinuous. It was not, however, till 1879 
that a methodical attempt was made to 
reach Mery. As every one knows, it failed 
disastrously, partly no doubt from the in- 
herent difficulties of the undertaking, but 
also in great measure from the faultiness of 
the arrangements and from want of skill on 
the part of General Lomakin. Tchikishlar, 
where the troops disembarked, is a most 
inconvenient landing-place. Vessels of two 
or three hundred tons cannot approach 
nearer to the shore than three miles, and 
this distance has to be traversed in Turco- 
man lighters. Storms are frequent, and to 
be safe vessels must anchor five or six miles 
from Tchikishlar. The pier is too short 
and narrow. Stores had to be carried by 
porters and soldiers a thousand yards through 
the water, and there was consequently great 
delay in accumulating supplies sufficient for 
the expedition. The neighbourhood, too, 
of Tchikishlar is unwholesome, and fur- 
nishes nothing. Yet a large body of troops 
were landed before the stores and trans- 
port were collected, and as fast as pro- 
visions arrived they were consumed. Of 
the camels, collected with great difficulty 
and at a high rate of hire, many died 
or were captured by the enemy before 
the expedition marched. The horses were 
for some weeks before starting on short 
allowance of forage, and much mortality 
was the result. The troops also suffered 
greatly from scurvy, dysentery, and a sort 
of cholera. On the Ist of June General 
Lazareff arrived at Tchikishlar; but, despite 
the long period of previous preparation, it 
was not till the 18th of June the advanced 
guard marched. Originally the 10th of 
May had been fixed for their departure, 
“and we have the authority of several 
Russian correspondents that if this intention 
had been carried into effect the men would 
have escaped the torrid heat of a summer 
march across the  desert...... Five precious 
weeks of spring were irreparably lost. The 
infantry were the pick of the Army of 
the Caucasus, of fine physique, excellent 
marchers, and admirable as to discipline. The 
cavalry were even better, but were less well 
mounted than the Turcomans, who rode horses 
which reminded those who saw them of English 
racers. They were also trained to disregard 
thirst, while during the advance the Cossack 
horses often fell dead after going without water 
for twelve or fifteen hours. On reaching the 
Akhal oasis the Cossacks had opportunities of 
exchanging their ponies for chargers of Turco- 
man breed, but the transfer was not attended 
with success. The Turcoman takes greater care 
of his horse than even of himself or his wife. 
The Cossack, on the contrary, lets his pony shift 
for himself, and if one dies, simply catches 
another. The result was that, owing to want of 
proper feeding, inattention, and neglect, the 
Turecoman horses acquired by the Cossacks 
rapidly sickened and died.” 


The estimates given of the strength of 





the expeditionary force vary widely. 
Comparing, however, the different ac- 
counts, Mr. Marvin is of opinion that 
there was a total of about 15,000 men, ex- 
cluding four or five thousand troops garri- 
soning Tchikishlar and the posts along the 
Attrek. For nearly two months longer the 
main body stood fast, in order that more 
transport might be collected and at least 
two months’ stores accumulated. More 
troops also continued to arrive. At length, 
on the 11th and 12th of August, the main 
body commenced its march. General 
Lazareff, being in a very bad state of 
health—suffering from a carbuncle—was 
persuaded to wait a few days longer. On 
the 24th of August he set out in a carriage 
through the blazing heat and stifling dust. 
It was his last journey. Two days later he 
expired, a victim to his high sense of duty. 
The next senior officer, General Lomakin— 
an unlucky and incapable commander— 
assumed the direction of affairs. On the 
Ist and 2nd of September a force estimated 
by one Russian correspondent at a little 
over 3,500 men, and by Lomakin himself 
at 3,790 men, entered the Tekke oasis. Its 
composition was six battalions, eight squad- 
rons, eight rocket tubes, and twelve guns. 
On the 8th of September the entire force was 
concentrated at a spot but a short march 
from Dengeel Tepe or Geok Tepe, the strong- 
hold of the Tekke Turcomans, having passed 
through a country entirely abandoned by 
its inhabitants. On the following day the 
disaster occurred. The advanced guard, 
under Prince Dolgourokoff, was to start at 
3 a.M.; the main body, under General Borch, 
was to follow at 4 a.m.; while the baggage 
with its escort was to keep about an hour’s 
march in rear of the main body. Unfortu- 
nately for the Russians the arrangement was 
not carried out. Dolgourokoff marched at 
2 a.m., While Borch did not start till 6 a.m. 
This was one of the causes of failure. 
Lomakin in person accompanied the ad- 
vanced guard. Two thousand Turcomans 
threatened the latter, but a few shells kept 
them off, and they passed on to attack the 
troops in rear. The advanced guard con- 
tinued its march, and at noon halted at 
1,200 yards from Dengeel Tepe, a clay en- 
closure filled with felt tents, and containing 
some 15,000 combatants and 5,000 women and 
children. To make a long and dramatically 
interesting story short, we may say that the 
infantry of the advanced guard were allowed 
to rest for an hour while the artillery shelled 
the fort. A friendly Turcoman chief besought 
Lomakin to suspend the fire for two hours 
whilst he tried to make his countrymen sur- 
render. Lomakin refused. The women and 
children, who were being killed by the 
shells, strove to flee; but they were driven 
back by the Russian cavalry. Up to 3 p.m. 
constant fighting went on and the fort 
was surrounded, but no actual assault was 
delivered. At 3 p.m.the main body arrived, 
after an exhausting march, during which 
there had been some skirmishing. ‘The fort 
was shelled with renewed vigour, while the 
infantry prepared for an assault. At 4 P.m. 
the women and children made another at- 
tempt to escape, but were again driven back. 
At five the 1,400 bayonets advanced to the 
assault, covered by skirmishers, but without 
any reserves. The attack was most gallantly 
made, and a few Russians actually entered 





the fort, when they found themselves stopped 
by an inner wall. Half an hour later the 
assailants fled, pursued by a crowd of Turco- 
mans, who were only checked by the fire 
of the artillery. The losses of the Russians 
were 200 killed and 250 wounded, out of 
3,024 men actually engaged. That night 
the Turcomans determined to offer an abso- 
lute submission, and envoys were sent to 
announce the fact to the Russian general. 
They were fired at and returned. At dawn 
they made another attempt, but to their 
astonishment found that the Russians had 
gone. The latter had commenced their 
retreat at three A.M. 

The failure was due chiefly to the insuffi- 
cient supply of camels and the little care 
taken of them, to the gathering of troops at 
Tchikishlar before the necessary stores had 
been completed, and to the selfish ambition 
which, on the 9th of September, caused 
Lomakin to manufacture resistance instead 
of giving the Turcomans a chance of sub- 
mitting or abandoning their fort. An en- 
gagement of sufficient importance to justify 
the bestowal of promotion and decorations 
was wanted. The desire of Lomakin and 
his staff was to a certain extent obtained, 
but the result was different from what they 
expected, and one consequence was the vir- 
tual disgrace of Lomakin. To all those who 
wish to study the policy and progress of 
Russia in the trans-Caspian district and to 
appreciate the serious difficulties of an ad- 
vance this book will be acceptable. It is 
illustrated by some very clear sketch maps 
and plans. 

The idea which prompted Mr. Boulger’s 
book is good, and the selection of names 
of those who have played more or less 
conspicuous parts in the recent history 
of Central Asia, such as Dost Mahomed, 
Shere Ali, General Kaufmann, Yakub 


‘Beg, and Yakub Khan, is judicious. But 


the “ portraits”’ on the whole lack elabora- 
tion. The frame and the canvas are indeed 
there, and there is a sketchy image deli- 
neated, but the outline is vague and the 
colours are neutral rather than vivid. The 
fact is, Mr. Boulger is gifted with a fluent 
pen, a pleasant style, considerable know- 
ledge of Central Asian topics, and a shrewd 
judgment, but he appears to take little 
pains to amass materials; and though he 
tells his readers in his preface that defi- 
ciencies in the work may be assumed to be 
due to lack of materials, there is pretty 
clear internal evidence that he has far from 
exhausted existing sources of information, 
though on some authors, such as Mr. 
Schuyler and others, he has drawn most 
largely. 

Dost Mahomed, that conspicuous figure in 
the last Afghan war, and indeed in the 
whole Afghan history of the last generation, 
is here described as a wise and prudent 
ruler, whose cruelties were dictated by 
national custom rather than by inherent 
ferocity of character. It is certainly hard 
to decide which of these two promptings 
may have been the more potent, but his 
murder of Mahomed Azim Khan’s steward, 
whom he, when a mere youth, treacherously 
stabbed with his own hand; his murder of 
Khwoja Khanji, a sturdy Kohistan chief, 
whom he inveigled under guise of friend- 
ship into a castle and then cut down; his 
betrayal of the cause of his brother, 
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Mahomed Azim Khan (the last two inci- 
dents are not alluded to by Mr. Boulger), 
and numerous other minor crimes, seem 
to prove that naturally he was not 
less cruel than some Asiatic rulers whose 
history is one black page of rapine, 
debauchery, and murder. But there is one 
strong point in Dost Mahomed’s favour 
which should weigh much in forming an 
estimate of his character, and which Mr. 
Boulger has overlooked, or, at all events, 
upon which he does not dwell. Bereft of his 
father at an early age, the Dost grew up 
untutored, illiterate, and vicious, and it was 
during the first part of his life that his most 
conspicuous crimes were committed. But on 
becoming master of Cabul a great change 
took place: he abjured wine and other un- 
lawful pleasures; with a resolution uncom- 
mon at such an age, he learned to read and 
write; and his administration of justice 
became vigilant, accessible to all, and 
roughly effective. Towards the British his 
policy was marked by vacillation. His 
quarrel with Lord Auckland about the dis- 
missal of the Russian Vikovitch and his 
claim to the Afghan provinces in Runjit 
Singh’s possession led to the first Afghan 
war. He subsequently surrendered to the 
English and was well treated, but turned 
round and declared war against us in 1847. 
His treachery on this occasion nearly cost 
him his life, for his troops were routed by 
Sir Walter Gilbert, and the Dost owed his 
escape to the fleetness of his horse, which 
carried him beyond the reach of his pur- 
suers. Of this incident Mr. Boulger tells 
nothing, and the reader also seeks in vain 
for many of those interesting little touches 
about the Dost which serve to bring 
the man before us and to make up 
a lifelike “portrait,” ¢.g., his fondness 
for excessive plainness of dress, so that 


amid blazing uniforms and jewelled arms, 


and ornaments, Dost Mahomed would be 
conspicuous in a homely brown or white 
attire ; his passion for chess ; and his know- 
ledge of and liking for horseflesh, which 
would lead him to have as many as three 
hundred favourite horses picketed in front 
of him while he sat in state under a wooden 
dais, and which subsequently induced him to 
start brood mares and regular studs, with a 
view of improving the breed—all these 
details, as well as any description of Dost 
Mahomed’s personal appearance, are omitted 
by the author of the present work. The 
more successful of these biographical, 
or rather, we should say, historical, 
sketches are those of the late Yakub Beg, 
of whom Mr. Boulger has already written 
a substantial history, and of Yakub Khan, 
the ex-Amir of Afghanistan, some excellent 
descriptions of whom, penned by the Zimes 
correspondent, are quoted at length by the 
author. But even these efforts can scarcely 
claim to attain the dignity of biographies 
or literary portraits, and, on the whole, it is 
difficult to avoid wishing that the author 
had done his own talents and his subject 
more justice in the general accomplishment 
of a task for which he was confessedly 


qualified. 















The English Poets: Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by various Writers and a 
General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. 
idited by T. H. Ward, M.A.—Vol. I. 
Chaucer to Donne. Vol. Il. Ben Jonson to 
Dryden. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tr was a happy idea for a group of critics, 
each having some special knowledge of 
some special poet, to combine to teach the 
public what to choose and what to prize 
amid those mines of English poetry the 
wealth of which can never be exhausted. 
And when Mr. Matthew Arnold writes a 
general introduction for such a book, his 
name is of itself a sufficient guarantee that 
the work has been entrusted to competent 
hands. His essay is an acquisition to 
our critical literature; but that is simply 
to say that it is written by Mr. Arnold. 
Even where one has the misfortune to dis- 
agree with a writer who has shown, as 
much in his own poetry as in his criticisms, 
how sure is his instinct in fields where in- 
stinct alone can be sure, the fascination of 
his style—that style so delicate and yet so 
firm, so free at'once from languor and from 
violence—is certain to be a satisfaction and a 
delight to any reader who is worth satisfy- 
ing and delighting. Indeed we cannot but 
think that Mr. Arnold writes better as he 
gets older. The ‘‘dandyism” with which 
he has been charged, if it ever existed, has 
been toned down by intercourse with a world 
which, though it has the misfortune to be 
Philistine, is yeta good-natured world, willing 
to be schooled, and, on the whole, comfortable 
and useful till we reach a better. That con- 
sciousness of culture with which his earlier 
pages blushed has become less embar- 
rassing to himself and his readers. If he 
still persists in certain mannerisms—such, 
for instance, as that strange one of using 
the word “ grandiose” in a sense opposite 
to that in which it is commonly used in 
England—he is not irritating, for he has the 
rare gift of making us feel, as he feels him- 
self, that any solecism of his is a solecism 
because the world in general is in the wrong. 
To say that in delicate criticism he has no 
living equal is to say much, and yet not 
enough; he has had no equal in our literature. 
Of the quality he calls “ urbanity”’ it may 
be said that it grows with his growth. For 
instance, in his opening remarks on religion 
and poetry, while he shows, as is his wont, 
how broad and philosophical are his views, 
he never forgets what is due to himself as an 
English gentleman living in a land where 
many a once serviceable belief is so rusted 
into the texture of society that coarse attack 
would be as harmful as it would be brutal. 
And unless it be his study of Celtic litera- 
ture, Mr. Arnold has never written an essay 
so suggestive and yet so easy as this. Some- 
times, however, it happens that a writer’s 
style is so admirable that he seems to be 
saying most when he is saying nothing at 
all, and in this direction, too, Mr. Arnold’s 
accomplishment has always been notable, 
even in these accomplished days. For in- 
stance, when he says in this essay that 

‘*the future of poetry is immense, because in 

poetry, where it is worthy of its high destinies, 

our race, as time goes on, will find an ever surer 
and surer stay,” 

he seems to be saying much in praise of the 

poets, while in truth he says no more than 








this, that whenever poetry happens to be an 
expression of that highest human quality 
which our race finds ‘‘an ever surer and 
surer stay,” then poetry will be found to be 
‘an ever surer and surer stay.” The sen- 
tence, in short, says nothing. As to what 
Mr. Arnold considers to be this precious 
quality, there can be no doubt. It is that 
high temper and nobility of purpose which 
is the special characteristic of his own fine 
poetry -— that great human force which 
was a force, we must believe, long before 
poets were invented, and for which no 
Englishman has yet been able to find a 
better name than virtue. Let poetry embody 
this, and it is as safe to say that our race 
will find poetry to be ‘“‘an ever surer and 
surer stay,” as it is safe to say, ‘‘ Let but 
the champagne be good, and the bottles 
containing it will contain good champagne.” 
Mr. Arnold does not mean that poetry neces- 
sarily does this, and must do this to be poetry 
at all—that in the struggle between good and 
evil, which is the true motive power of the 
drama of life as it is of the mimic drama of 
the stage, poetry is necessarily or specially 
on the side of good—yet he seems to say 
so. And seeing that such a definition 
of poetry would exclude two-thirds of the 
verse of contemporary France, and half the 
verse of contemporary England, it behoves 
a generous criticism to look carefully into 
this matter. Théephile Gautier’s most 
brilliant satires upon virtue would be ex- 
cluded by such a definition, as, indeed, 
would much of that vast mass of ‘‘ Empire 
poetry,” which, having flourished in France, 
is now blooming hopefully here. Yet no 
one will deny that Théophile Gautier is a 
poet; no one will deny that those others 
who have improved his teaching are poets; 
for few have displayed more unmistakably 
three of the essentials of the poetic art— 
music, colour, and fancy—and some have 
even shown the vitalizing power of imagi- 
nation. The matter would be simple enough 
if Mr. Arnold, who is so clever at distinc- 
tions, would invent some word equivalent to 
‘‘poesy’’ in Coleridge’s sense, as distinguished 
from that principle of spiritual beauty which, 
though it should inform poesy and all the 
other arts, does not of necessity so inform 
them. 

Now, the plain truth is that the poetic art 
may content itself with colour and music and 
fancy, while prose; as a form of the Litera- 
ture of Power, cannot exist without this 
very quality which our race finds ‘‘ an ever 
surer and surer stay.” Virtue is nothing 
but healthy living; and this is why the 
Nature-worshipper like Thoreau loves honest 
prose. 

‘*Great prose of equal elevation,” says he, 
‘*commands our respect more than great verse, 
since it implies a more permanent and level 
height, a life more pervaded with the grandeur 
of the thought. The poet only makes an irruption 
like the Parthian and is off again, shooting while 
he retreats ; but the prose writer has conquered 
like a Roman and settles colonies.” 


But as representative of the mixed nature of 
man, poetry may be beneficent or harmful 
and still be poetry; it may be the voice of 
Milton or it may be the voice of Sappho. 
No one will contend that because some of 
the pictures of the Renascence are wicked, 
and are meant to be wicked, therefore they 
are not art; and the preachers of the doctrine 
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of “Vart pour l’art”’ defend such work on the 
ground that art can be wicked if she likes. 

If poetry claims to be wicked when she 
likes, she cannot also claim to be sacred 
nor to have any specially ‘‘ high destinies.” 
Metrical language, being the ideal form of 
all language, may be the proper form in 
which to embody that noble temper of the 
human soul—if the poet happens to have the 
temper; but the great fact to be held steadily 
before the poet is this, that in the poetic art 
there is nothing sacred whatever, and that 
what sanctifies it isits purpose. And though 
Mr. Arnold surely means this, his words 
about the future of poetry and its high des- 
tinies, which if properly understood would 
be an impeachment of poetry, have the 
effect of a eulogy; just as the legal maxim 
“The king can do no wrong,” which should 
mean that he is above all wrong, has been 
read as giving him the privilege of doing 
whatsoever wrong he pleases. 

But if Mr. Arnold when he seems to say 
much is sometimes found to be saying 
nothing, he adjusts the balance by sometimes 
saying so much more than he seems to say 
that he is liable to be misunderstood in that 
direction. His dictum that poetry is a 
“‘ criticism of life’’ has lately been attacked 
by an accomplished critic, who has, however, 
quite missed Mr. Arnold’s meaning. "What 
he means is that poetry is the result of a 
criticism of life; that just as the poet’s 
metrical effects are and must be the result 
of a thousand semi-conscious generalizations 
upon the laws of cause and effect in metric 
art, so the beautiful things he says about 
life and the beautiful pictures he paints of 
life are the result of his generalizations 
upon life as he passes through it ; and con- 
sequently that the value of his poetry consists 
in the beauty and the truth of his generaliza- 
tions. That this is the meaning of his words 
we know, for the simple reason that any 
other meaning is absurd. To suppose that 
the writer of such a poem as ‘ The Forsaken 
Merman’ confounds the poet with the writer 
of pensées (as his critic supposes) shows a 
gift for misunderstanding as great as Mr. 
Arnold’s gift for occasionally making him- 
self misunderstood. 

Yet, it must be confessed, so dangerous is 
it to indulge in formulas that, having de- 
cided that poetry consists of generalizations 
on human life, Mr. Arnold in reading poetry 
keeps on the watch for those generalizations, 
and has really at last learned to think that 
the less they are hidden behind the dramatic 
action, the more unmistakably they are in- 
truded as generalizations, the better. An 
instance of this occurs in the essay before us. 
He is comparing a passage in the ‘Chanson 
de Roland’ of Turoldus or Théroulde with 
the famous passage in the ‘ Iliad’ where the 
poet, after Helen’s pathetic mention of her 
brothers’ comments on the causes of their 
absence, ‘‘ criticizes life””—generalizes upon 
the impotence of human intelligence, the 
impotence even of human love, to pierce the 
darkness in which the web of human fate 
is woven :— 

**Roland, mortally wounded, lays himself 
down under a pine-tree, with his face turned 
towards Spain and the enemy :— 


De plusurs choses & remembrer li prist, 
De tantes teres cume li bers cunquist, 
De dulce France, des humes de sun lign, 
De Carlemagne sun seignor ki I’nurrit. 


(‘Then began he to call many things to remem- 





brance,—all the lands which his valour con- 
quered, and pleasant France, and the men of 
his lineage, and Charlemagne his liege lord 
who nourished him.’—‘ Chanson de Roland,’ 
iii. 939-942.) That is primitive work, I repeat, 
with an undeniable poetic quality of its own. 
It deserves such praise, and such praise is sufti- 
cient for it. But now turn to Homer :— 

“Qc garo: rodc 8 Hin warixev pvoiZooc aia 

év Aaxedaipor ad&, piry év warpide yaiy. 
(So said she; they long since in Earth’s soft arms were 

re 1 


posing, 
There, in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedamon, 
‘ Tliad,’ iii. 243-4, translated by Dr. Hawtrey.) 


We are here in another world, another order of 
poetry altogether; here is rightly due such 
supreme praise as that which M. Vitet gives to 
the ‘Chanson de Roland.’ If our words are to 
have any meaning, if our judgments are to have 
any solidity, we must not heap that supreme 
praise upon poetry of an order immeasurably 
inferior.” 

The mistake of such criticism as this lies 
in the attempt to compare two passages that 
are in their essence incomparable. In the 
one case you have a dramatic picture, in the 
other a comment on a dramatic picture. Had 
Turoldus gone on to say what was being 
done in “‘ pleasant France” at the moment 
when Roland was dying under the pine- 
tree—as Homer, after giving us the dialogue 
between Helen and her interlocutor, goes 
on to say what was the state of affairs in 
Lacedeemon—it may be that the French 
poet would have shown himself inferior to 
the Greek both in matter and in mauner; 
but we have no right to judge him as though 
he had done so. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Arnold means that this artistic method of 
Homer’s—the method of the dramatist leav- 
ing the dramatic action in order to illustrate 
it and to enforce its “‘ criticism” by showing 
what is going on at the other end of the 
web—is superior to the primitive one adopted 
by Turoldus, and mostly adopted in primitive 
poetry like his and like the Sagas. It may 
be so; there is no room to discuss here the 
question whether in purely representative 
poetry, such as the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Chanson 
de Roland,’ the self-conscious voice of the 
poet should or should not be heard bidding 
us contrast the present picture with other 
pictures, as is so commonly done by modern 
writers, notably by Mr. Carlyle. All we 
say is that there is no ground of comparison 
between these two passages, and that there 
is no greater infirmity in criticism than that 
of trying to institute such comparisons. He 
who should say, for instance, that Keats’s 
‘Ode to a Grecian Urn’ is inferior or is 
superior to Shelley’s ‘Ode to a Skylark’ 
would simply proclaim his own inability to 
enjoy either. 

But already we have given more attention 
to Mr. Arnold’s essay than is fair to the 
other contributors to these volumes. On 
the whole, it must be admitted that the 
work has been admirably executed through- 
out. In fact, several of the critics whose 
names have become familiar to us in the 
magazines and journals seem here to have 
vied with each other in doing their best. 
Short as are their critiques, we do not re- 
member that the writers have ever written 
so carefully before. 

For instance, Mr. Mark Pattison’s remarks 
upon Milton are, in our judgment, not only 
more critical but better expressed than any 


: to be found in the monograph reviewed by 


us some months since. His division of 


epics, however, into the “naive” and the 





‘‘ artificial,” though good and convenient, 
does not, perhaps, go deep enough to touch 
the real distinction between epics, for it 
seems to assume that the typical naive epic, 
the Homeric epic, is something other than 
an aggregation of naive ballads; and though 
there may be good reasons for accepting the 
old ante-Wolfian theory, to assume that it is 
true is to beg at least half the question when 
the inquiry is into the nature of epic poetry. 
In discussing the Nibelungenlied in con- 
nexion with the Vilsunga Saga (Atheneum, 
Dec. 9, 1876, No. 2563, p. 753), we divided 
epics into the epic of art and the epic of 
growth, and attempted to show that naiveté 
was of necessity the characteristic of the 
latter, while artistic attention to motif was 
the inevitable characteristic of the former. 
It is pleasant to see that Mr. Pattison rectifies 
Johnson’s blunder about ‘ Paradise Regained’ 
being Milton’s “favourite.” Phillips’s words 
are that Milton “could not bear with pa- 
tience”’ to hear that it was inferior to ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ In truth, it is contrary to the 
instincts of a poet to be guilty of any such 
blind partiality as that which has been 
ascribed to Milton. The poet is the most 
equal of parents; to him his works are all 
the best; and if, like the fond hen whose 
chickens are attacked by the kite, he flies 
to defend the one that seems the most in 
danger, nothing can be more unfair than to 
charge him with undue partiality for that 
particular chick. 

Again, that gift of acute analysis and 
power of applying to the study of literary 
art the generalizations gathered up in inter- 
course with real life, which Mr. Minto’s book 
upon the English poets showed, was never 
more brilliantly displayed than in such sen- 
tences as this :— 

‘In Shakspeare’s plays men are driven into 
tragic error by the conspiracy of forces outside 
themselves ; in Ford’s plays fatal false steps are 
made from mere waywardness of character.” 

Equally penetrative is Mr. Saintsbury’s 

remark @ propos of Daniel’s peculiar charm, 
that it lies, like Wordsworth’s, 
‘‘in his combination of moral elevation with a 
certain picturesque peacefulness of spirit not 
often to be found in the perturbed race of 
bards.” 

And Mr. Gosse’s graceful way of doing 
on a cameo what most men would fail to 
achieve on ten times the surface was never 
more pleasantly shown than in his articles on 
the Restoration poets. The editor mentions 
them in his preface with pardonable pride. 
Nor are Mr. Gosse’s essays on the earlier poets 
of the seventeenth century less satisfactory. 
His notice of Herrick is a model of the diffi- 
cult art of saying in a few sentences what 
are a poet’s chief characteristics. Apropos of 
Herrick’s sacred poetry, he says:— 

“‘ Herrick sings lustily in church, but he sings 
to the old heathen tunes, and, even at his prayers, 
his spirit is mundane and not filled with heavenly 
things. He succeeds best where he permits him- 
self to adorn a celestial theme with the pic- 
turesque detail of his secular poems; he is happy 
if he be allowed to crown the infant Saviour 
with daffodils or pin a rose into His stomacher.” 

An important section of the volumes, the 
selections from the ballads, has been en- 
trusted to Mr. A. Lang, and it could hardly 
have been placed in better hands. In com- 
menting on the flatness of the English bal- 
lads as compared with pure volks-lieder he 
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raises one of the most suggestive questions 
to be found in these volumes :— 

“If the people is so devoid of poetry, how 
has the race come to produce so many great 
poets and the noblest poetic literature of the 
modern world, while artistic poets are rare 
indeed among races which have great wealth of 
popular song?” 

There is, perhaps, no more curious question 
in criticism. 

As regards judiciousness of selection, how- 
ever, no one of the poets has, perhaps, been 
so well handled as Sidney by Mrs. Ward. It 
is exceedingly difficult to give by selections 
an adequate idea of Sidney’s excellence, and 
the reason is well stated by Mrs. Ward:— 

‘A stray sonnet taken at random from 
*Delia’ or Lodge’s ‘ Phillis’ or from Drum- 
mond’s love-sonnets will often compare favour- 
ably with one taken at random from ‘ Astropkel 
and Stella.’ But the weak sonnets in Sidney 
are like the weak places in some of Words- 
worth’s finest work, descents to commonplace 
which taken alone would be intolerable, but 
which in their proper context rather heighten 
than detract from the realistic and passionate 
effect of the whole.” 

In Prof. Nichol’s notices of Dunbar and 
Sir David Lyndesay it is well said of 
Dunbar and of the Scotch poets preceding 
Burns :— 

“‘His drawing, like that of the ‘Ballads,’ is in 
the foreground ; there is no chiaroscuro in his 
pages, no more than in those of his countrymen 
from Barbour to Burns.” 

No critic is infallible, yet it is surprising 
to find so accomplished a critic as Mr. 
Saintsbury omitting one of the three poems 
by which his author can live, and when this 
poem is only fourteen lines in length the 
omission is unaccountable indeed. It is 
universally admitted that among English 
love sonnets, Drayton’s sonnet (‘ Idea,’ 61) 
beginning, 

Since there’s no helpe, come let us kisse and part, 
though in the irregular (Shakspearean) form, 
is for pure passion without its match in the 
English language. Yet it is omitted by 
Mr. Saintsbury, and, judging from what he 
says of Drayton’s sonnets, he does not even 
seem to be aware of its existence. It is true, 
no doubt, that Drayton, for some reason or 
other, after printing it in the first edition 
of his poems, omitted it in some subsequent 
editions. There may have been some per- 
sonal reason for this. 

Again, because Lovelace, after addressing 
“the grasshopper” in the poem so called, 
turns round and addresses the friend, Charles 
Cotton, to whom the ode was sent, as ‘‘Thou 
best of men and friends,” Mr. Gosse finds it 
difficult to believe that Lovelace ever himself 
read over the lines, for it could not have 
failed ‘to occur to him, had he done so, that 
the same object could not be spoken to as 
‘Poor verdant fool’ and as ‘Thou best of 
men and friends.’”” Whether such a transi- 
tion is good or not, Lovelace simply followed 
the example of the Latin pocts. 

After Mr. Arnold’s preliminary essay, 
the most noticeable paper in the volume, if 
it is not Mr. Pattison’s article upon Milton, 
is the editor’s essay on Chaucer, and we 
must say that we find his sympathy with 
Chaucer more genial, and perhaps more 
true, than Mr. Arnold’s. It is but natural 
that opinions should greatly differ about 
Chaucer’s place among the highest names. 
It it be said of him that he has no prophetic 





gift, that he is no seer, like ischylus and 
Dante, like Milton and Shelley, the impeach- 
ment cannot be answered, for it is true. 
May a poet lay claim to a place in the first 
rank and yet be no seer? ‘There are poets 
who are organized to see more clearly than 
we ean ourselves see the riches of the ‘‘ world 
at hand”: do they rank below those who are 
so dazzled by gazing above it and beyond it 
that not only the flowers and grass and trees 
of the earth, but even its men and women, 
are common and superfluous? Of the simply 
terrene poets Chaucer is the king. If health 
in poetry is the sweet acceptance and melo- 
dious utterance of the beauty of the world 
as it is, Chaucer is the most healthy poet 
that has appeared in any literature. His 
delight is to represent. Of all poets he is 
the most purely artistic; so that he can 
paint, for his own enjoyment and ours, a 
beautiful picture, he cares not from what 
source he draws his materials. The riches 
and the wonderfulness of life,—these are his 
theme—a theme which is as fresh and 
delightful now as it was in his time, and 
as fresh and delightful as it was when all 
those countless stories of romantic adventure 
upon which his poetry and all the imagina- 
tive literature of the West are built were 
lisped in the Aryan cradle. 

Sympathy with man is a passion with 
Chaucer. As Mr. Ward admirably says :— 

‘‘ What he calls May, with its birds and 
flowers, really means Nature as a whole ; not 
external nature only, but the world with its 
rich variety of sights and sounds and situations, 
especially its most varied product, Man...... 
What distinguishes Chaucer is that he not only 
observes truly and feels keenly, but that he 
keeps his feeling fresh and unspoiled by his 
knowledge of books and of affairs. As the 
times went he was really learned, and he passed 
a varied active existence in the Court, in the 
London custom-house, and in foreign missions 
on the king’s service. From his life his poetry 
only gained ; the Knight, the Friar, the Ship- 
man—nay, even young Troylus and Constance 
and ‘Emilye the schene,’—are what they are by 
virtue of his experience of actual human beings. 
But it is even more notable that the study of 
books, in an age when study so often led to 
pedantry, left him as free and human as it 
found him; and that his joy in other men’s 
poetry, and his wish to reproduce it for his 
countrymen, still gave way to the desire to 
render it more beautiful and more true.” 
As a tribute to Chaucer we know of nothing 
finer and truer than these few words. 








Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies. By Alpheus Todd. (Longmans 


& Co.) 
In his recent work upon England Mr. 
Escott remarks that, 
“of the entire surface of the globe, eight mil- 
lions of square miles, or rather more than one- 
eighth, is [sic] British territory, whilst of the true 
home of all white races, the temperate regions 
of the earth, eighty per cent. belongs to Great 
Britain and the United States of America, of 
which the former possesses forty-four per cent., 
or nearly one-half of the whole.” 
He goes on to say that in the last 
twenty-one years the population of the 
British colonies has increased eighty-eight 
per cent., and that at this rate they should 
have at the end of the century a popula- 
tion of 15,000,000. 

Mr. Seebohm, in the April number of the 





Nineteenth Century, indulged in still more 
sanguine visions :— 

“*The unique peculiarity of the English nation 
is this, that she is peopling the new world, the 
new Englands beyond the oceans in the West 
and in the South, the temperate zones of the 
world where her people can live. Do we realize 
sufliciently what this fact means? The English- 
speaking people in a few years will number 
100,000,000—our children may well live to see 
the number swell to hundreds of millions...... 
Does England, the mother of these future 
nations, realize what this vast responsibility 
means? Is it too much to say that the future 
of civilization depends upon whether the great 
problem of democracy, which it seems to be the 
chosen destiny of England and her children to 
grapple with, can be fairly solved?” 


The whole of this gigantic empire might e 


have preserved its unity had the enlightened 
policy described in Mr. Todd’s work been 
adopted at an earlier period. What the 
consequences to England and to the world 
would have been, it may be interesting, 
but it is useless now, to consider; to say the 
least it would have rendered us independent 
of any Eastern Question. 

In his present volume Mr. Todd has fol- 
lowed up his former work upon ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Government in England,’ and has 
produced a book upon which he has be- 
stowed much labour and research. As a 
work of reference it will be valuable, and 
the copious notes and references which illus- 
trate the subject will prove a great assist- 
ance to those who are called upon to study 
the precedents cited by him. His position 
as Librarian of the Parliament at Ottawa 
has given him many advantages in the pre- 
paration of his volume. 

The success of a great constitutional 
experiment has, as yet, been most marked 
in Canada, where the confederation of the 
several provinces into one ‘‘ Dominion” has 
allowed fuller scope for development, but we 
are not certain that in Australia it will not 
eventually have a more perfect trial. Foreign 
influences cannot fail more or less to affect 
American questions; while in the southern 
hemisphere, geographically removed from 
contact with any country, it may be possible 
for those ‘‘toto divisos orbe Britannos”’ to 
elaborate a system still more characteristic 
of their own country. They may have many 
difficulties to surmount. Mr. Todd tells us 
of five New Zealand cabinets within seven 
months; and in South Australia we have seen 
thirty-one ministries in twenty-one years. 
In all the Australian colonies rapid changes 
have been the rule, and conflicts have arisen 
which are still unsettled. That order will 
be educed from chaos sooner or later is cer- 
tain, but that it may prove a lengthened 
process is more than probable. 

Our author’s work is chiefly a collection 
of despatches and of instructions from the 
Colonial Office up to the middle of last year, 
dealing with the various difficulties which 
have arisen, and which have so far been 
successfully adjusted. The most important 
chapters are those in which he treats of the 
functions of the Governor, the sole connect- 
ing link between the mother country and 
her offspring. The conclusion at which the 
reader will arrive is that much will depend 
on the judgment, and as much upon the 
tact, of the representative of the Crown. 
His is a very difficult position. He has 
only a moral influence to trust to; of direct 
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power to enforce his views he has none. 
While we willingly admit that in general 
the selection of men for this office has been 
fortunate, we cannot join in the all but 
universal praise which Mr. Todd awards. 
The only Governor whom he does not praise 
is the late Sir Charles Darling; while for 
Sir George Bowen, who during a crisis was 
promoted from Melbourne, “the blue ribbon 
of the colonial service,’ to the Mauritius, 
he seems to entertain a special admiration. 
The presentation of farewell addresses, to 
which he attaches much importance, has no 
real significance. Is it on record that any 
Governor ever departed without such a de- 
monstration? and yet that there have been 
bad Governors is notorious. Certainly no 
one ever received more substantial marks of 
public favour than did Sir Charles Darling. 
Experience has proved that for good admi- 
nistration of parliamentary government we 
must not look to the army and navy, from 
which services in former days our Governors 
were selected; it may even be doubted 
whether the Crown colonies, in which 
subordinate subject races have to be ruled, 
are good schools for men who should be 
conversant with constitutional ideas. The 
delicate questions involved, such as the settle- 
ment of difficulties between conflicting 
branches of the legislature, the proper 
conditions to be required from incoming 
ministers, the right of dissolution to be 
accorded to them, demand a knowledge of 
mankind and a training which can only be 
attained in the political life of our older 
country. 

Mr. Todd has enlarged upon the import- 
ance of the Governor’s position and on the 
necessity of preserving its analogy to that 
of the sovereign; but we do not think that 
he has paid sufficient attention to the diffi- 
culty which must always arise in a young 
community if it wants to imitate the mother 
country very closely, that of finding some 
substitute for the aristocracy of England. To 
create such a body is impossible, and wealth 
without prestige does not produce it. The 
formation of an Upper House which shall 
at once be able to guide public opinion, to 
revise hasty legislation, and yet be unable 
ultimately to thwart the permanent expres- 
sion of the popular will, is the hardest of pro- 
blems to solve. In some of our colonies the 
Upper House is nominated by the Crown, 
in others it is elected; and, strange to say, 
in the most democratic colonies the former 
plan seems to find favour, possibly from 
an intuitive feeling that such a body 
could present less of a real obstacle to the 
views of the Lower House. The strength 
of an upper chamber, if there is to be one 
at all, must rest upon the possession of 
popular confidence, and this will be best 
secured by leaving the selection of it to the 
people themselves. Upon this point Mr. 
‘odd offers no opinion. 

Our author has been fortunate in the time 
at which he has produced a book of refer- 
ence which should be in the hands of every 
colonial official. Whatever may hereafter 
be done towards a confederation of the out- 
lying provinces of the British empire, or 
towards granting a right of representation 
to them in a truly Imperial Pacllonaeal, the 


question of a South African confederation 
is imminent, and that of the Australian 
colonies looms in the future. 


The more 








perfect freedom of action which has been 
confided to Canada, and the importance 
which she has thereby assumed, are likely 
to induce our countrymen in the southern 
hemisphere to follow her example. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Messrs. Bacster & Sons send us Eternity: 
what does the Bible say of It? A Concordance of 
Texts on the Subject, dc. This little book is 
a concordance, or rather a series of concordances, 
and is occupied with words, not passages. The first 
concordance examines the Hebrew Olam and the 
corresponding Greek word aeon; the second is of 
the words eternal, &c.; the third relates to Sheol 
and Hades, hell, the grave, the pit; the fourth 
to paradise ; the fifth to damnation ; the sixth to 
endless; the seventh to immortal ; the eighth to 
immortality ; the ninth to resurrection. There 
is also an appendix, with two indexes contain- 
ing Hebrew words and equivalents, with Greek 
words and equivalents. The book appears to 
give a complete enumeration of all Hebrew and 
Greek words in the Scriptures that relate to 
eternity or are translated by phrases bearing 
upon it. Not only are the texts specified in 
which they occur, but the number of times they 
appear. It is meant for the English reader, 
and will be understood without a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek. As a concordance of texts 
on the subject of eternity it will be found most 
useful, being well arranged and minutely accu- 
rate in its citations. The purpose of the com- 
piler is thoroughly carried out, and he will save 
the reader of the Bible much time. Yet itis to be 
feared that the basis so laboriously presented in 
the work for investigating a difficult subject will 
hardly lead to a unanimous result. Interpreters 
of the Bible are swayed by prepossessions, which 
they find it all but impossible to get rid of; and 
they seek other interpretations than the obvious 
ones. But such concordances as the present are 
useful notwithstanding ; for it is always better 
to abide by the plain sense of words than to dis- 
sipate their meaning in airy paraphrase or to 
impregnate them with ideas from without. The 
grammatico-historical interpretation of Scripture 
is the only true one ; and had it been faithfully 
followed, the controversies which tarnish the 
history of the Church would have been fewer. 
This little book may be recommended to the 
attention of Bible students as a help to the forma- 
tion of correct opinions on the teaching of Scrip- 
ture respecting man’s future destiny. Perhaps 
the topic of everlasting punishment is of less con- 
sequence than some writers suppose, one scarcely 
belonging to the disputed domain of orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy ; but as the Bible speaks of 
it, let it be discussed on that ground, with a 
fair induction of passages to support what each 
expositor believes to be the truth. It is not 
easy to grasp the idea of eternity, and it has 
been questioned whether the sacred writers 
themselves apprehended it. Words can express 
it but imperfectly ; why should they be strained 
to become definite signs of its real nature ? 

We have received the first volume of The 
Prophecies of Isaiah: a new Translation with 
Commentary and Appendices (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.), by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Ten years ago 
the author published a version of Isaiah 
with historical and critical notes. Since that 
time, the author says in the short preface, 
“not only has his knowledge increased, 
but his mental and spiritual vision has been 
purified and enlarged.” He now allows ‘‘ the 
justification of a distinctly Christian exe- 
gesis” for Isaiah, and promises for the second 
volume an appendix ‘‘on the Christian element 
in it.” In order to be able to examine tho- 
roughly the change in the author’s views we 
must wait for the second volume. Let us, how- 
ever, mention at once that Mr. Cheyne’s notes 
in the present volume are of great value from 





a philological as well as from an historical point 
of view, the author having made use in them of 
the latest results acquired by the Assyriologists. 

We have also received the Real-Encyklopaedie 
fiir Protestantische Theologie wnd Kirche (Leip- 
zig, Hinrichsche Buchhandlung), the new 
edition of which, under the joint editorship 
of Profs. Herzog and Plitt, is in progress, 
and of which six volumes have appeared. 
The unexpectedly large sale of the first 
edition, which reached twenty-one volumes, 
encouraged the publisher to embark in the bold 
enterprise of an amended reissue, limited, as is 
stated, to fifteen volumes. All students and 
ministers of the gospel will be glad to see the 
work in a corrected and newer form. The old 
one, with all its excellences, had many faults 
and defects. Many especially of the geographical 
and biographical articles were too long. The 
former had little to do with the general object 
of the book, and the latter reached in some 
instances unusual proportions. Thus Schelling 
occupies fifty pages and Schleiermacher forty, 
while Philo fills twenty-two. Prussia fills about 
sixty pages and Treves forty. It is not to be 
wondered at that the work, instead of being 
completed in ten volumes as originally intended, 
filled double that number. There was ample 
room for condensation in another edition, but un- 
fortunately the reproduction is not shorter than 
the original, for the sixth volume ends with 
‘** Joel,” while the corresponding volume of the 
old edition went further. But it has new articles, 
and the old ones are sometimes replaced by 
others. The list of contributors contains many 
names not connected with the former issue. It 
can hardly be expected that the work should 
be abreast of English matters, and defects are 
already obvious. Our writers do not receive 
due share of attention. Bishop Butler is still 
ignored ; while two pages are devoted to Prin- 
cipal Cunningham of Edinburgh! Among the 
new articles is one upon Astruc, which is 
well written, but much too long. Tholuck’s on 
‘* Inspiration ” gives place to one twice as long 
by Cremer, and the latter can hardly be called 
an improvement. Certainly the tendency’ to 
unnecessary length is not sufficiently restrained 
even yet. Why should fourteen pages be given 
to Von Hofmann, though he was head of the 
Erlangen school? He was not an epoch-making 
man, and his theology is already antiquated. 
Hitzig, who was a very eminent scholar indeed, 
has six pages, and Von Hofmann should have 
had fewer. Chalmers fills six pages, as many, in 
fact, as Chrysostom; and Bunsen occupies eight. 
‘¢ Ethics” extends from p. 349 to p. 373. Pro- 
ceeding from the pen of Dorner, it is written in 
his heavy and awkward style. The standpoint 
of the writers is moderate orthodoxy, and the 
long list contains many names of eminence, Of 
course, such critics as Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, 
Overbeck, and Hilgenfeld do not appear in it. 
So far as we have examined the work it must be 
pronounced most valuable ; theologians will find 
it indispensable if they wish to know the sub- 
jects they study and speak about. We hope to 
examine it more minutely when it has pro- 
ceeded further. It ought to have a large cir- 
culation among all who are able to read German ; 
and the theology of Germany cannot be ignored 
now by any intelligent student. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


CHILDREN’s medicine is certainly put into a 
very attractive outward form nowadays. All 
that cloth and gilt and artistic paper can do has 
been lavished to make 7'he Three M’s (Chapman 
& Hall), about which Miss M. E. Irwin wishes 
to lecture, look pleasant. The M’s are mind, 
manners, and morals, and the book is a sort of 
baby’s ‘Sandford and Merton.’ The writer’s 
“ object in introducing this little volume to the 
public is not only to interest, but to improve the 
mind and manners of the young, by a com- 
mingling of the useful with the pleasant. Go 
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forth, little volume, and may thy influence, like 
the refreshing summer breeze, be felt in every 
household honouring thee with thy presence.” 
The author’s design of writing about three M’s 
is thus dropped after the title-page, and in fact 
she only writes about two M’s. The improve- 
ment of the first M is, however, the principal 
object. The opening chapter is a fair sample of 
the matter of the book. Fred comes into his 
father’s study because he finds it too hot to play. 
The father instantly improves the occasion by dis- 
coursing upon heat and air, about which, how- 
ever, it seems he knew rather less than nothing. 
He says, “‘If you partly close the shutter of aroom 
when the sun is shining, so that the sunlight 
can stream through the chink or small opening, 
you will be able to see some of the visible 
particles of the air. Hundreds of little motes or 
specks of dust cross the beam of light; these 
particles are like bees shut up in a box, and 
are called molecules, in constant motion, the 
velocity of which varies with the temperature, 
the particles continually coming in contact with 
each other and then rebounding.” Fred ex- 
claims, ‘‘Oh, father, how plain your explanation 
is!” which must have been more flattering than 
true. The second chapter is headed ‘“T. 
Achilles,” but the meaning of the T. is not 
explained. After a long lecture on mist and 
dew, Fred lay awake in his bed, thinking “ of 
what God was doing in the atmosphere in the 
night to make it comfortable for him in the fol- 
lowing day.” When the children go out fishing, 
the boys, after a discourse on the anatomy of 
fishes, naturally wish to dissect the first one they 
catch, but the little girl cannot bear to see the 
poor thing in such pain. And then she makes 
ae the only natural remark in the book : 
‘I shall go on and be catching some more, 
while you are examining him.” The following 
phrases will indicate the author’s nationality : 
‘the other eve,” “‘I rarely ever hear anything,” 
‘taking pony out of the harness, [they] hitched 
him to a tree where he could nip the grass,” 
**Sabbath school,” “‘spading,” ‘‘ trimming the 
parlour,” ‘‘the driver and footman were in the 
stable.” There is,as usual in books of this class, 
frequent allusion to eating. It seems to be an 
object to show that religion and instruction are 
not incompatible with ‘‘ goodies.” If life is to 
be chiefly occupied in listening to lay sermons 
on the science of common life, teleology, and 
emotional religion, there is, at all events, some 
compensation. Good children may with pro- 
priety enjoy the pleasure of sucking lollipops. 
THe Life of the Prince Imperial of France 
(Griffith & Farran) will probably do more harm 
than good to the Bonapartist cause, for Miss 
Barlee is so thoroughgoing a partisan that she 
is much more dangerous to her friends than her 
opponents. It is somewhat too late in the day 
to put forward such a statement as this: ‘‘ Had 
Prince Louis seen any prospect of maintaining 
the Republic in its integrity, those who knew 
him best assert that he was prepared to have 
remained contented with his position as its 
President” ; or to write of the coup d'état, ‘‘The 
peril France had stood in was overcome—true, 
not without bloodshed, almost always an integral 
part of revolutionary victory ; but the skirmish 
was short and decisive, and under a well-regu- 
lated command order and justice were soon 
established.” Of course, after this one knows 
what to expect. Napoleon III. was a model 
ruler and his son a paragon of virtue. One 
specimen of this contribution to the Napoleonic 
legend will suffice, an extract from the account of 
the affair at Saarbruck :—‘‘ The French entered 
the town before it was evacuated, and the scenes 
that followed in the hand-to-hand fight in the 
streets with its inhabitants were most sanguinary. 
This battle was no mimic warfare, but a deadly, 
bloody strife, in which the Emperor and his son, 
who were seen galloping about side by side, were 
constantly in great danger. At one time they 
advanced within 300 yards of the Prussian 
needle-gun, and remained there some time, 





while the bullets whizzed round them in every 
direction.” After giving this specimen it is not 
necessary to dwell on the mistakes with which 
the book teems. 


We have on our table A Short Sketch of the 
Peninsular War, by W. W. Northcott (Stan- 
ford),—First Lessons in French, by H. C. Bowen 
(Macmillan),—An Outline of Rede-Craft (Logic), 
by W. Barnes (C. Kegan Paul),—Friends and 
Foes in the Transkei, by Helen M. Prichard 
(Low),—The Proselytes of Ishmael, by C. I. 
Black, B.A. (Evelyns),—The Laws on Negotiable 
Securities, by H. D. Jencken (Wilson),—Rev. 
Joseph Cook's Lectures, Parts XIV. and XV. 
(Dickinson),—Report of the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Laws of Nations, 
1879 (Clowes),—The Racehorse in Training, by 
W. Day (Chapman & Hall),—Modern Domestic 
Cookery, by Jenny Wren (Paisley, A. Gardner), 
—Katie’s Counsel, by a Clergyman’s Wife 
(National Temperance Publication Depét),— 
Corestone Rectory, by C. S. Matthews (Evelyns), 
—On the Leads, by A. A. 8. Butson (Griffith & 
Farran),—London Town, 2 vols., by Marcus 
Fall (Tinsley Brothers),— Under the Tricolor, by 
Lucy H. Hooper (Lippincott),—The Legend of 
St. Olaj’s Kirk, by G. Houghton (Boston, U.S., 
Estes & Lauriat),—The Poems of Frank O. Tick- 
nor, M.D., edited by K. M. R. (Lippincott),— 
The Recollections of a Pebble, by A Pebble (Leeds, 
A. W. Inman),—Elspeth, a Drama, by J. C. 
Scott (Marsh & Co.),— Waifs and Strays, No. 3 
(Simpkin),—St. Hippolytus and the Church of 
Rome, by C. Wordsworth (Rivingtons),—Pro- 
testant Foreign Missions, by ‘TT. Christlieb 
(Nisbet),—Religion of the Future, by J. B. 
Crozier (C. Kegan Paul),—Zhe Family Prayer 
and Sermon Book, 2 vols., by the Very Rev. 
C. J. Vaughan (Strahan & Co.),—Vom Franzw- 
sischen Versbau Alter wnd Newer Zeit, by A. 
Tobler (Leipzig, 8. Hirzel),—La Fowe aux 
Reliques, by Paul Parfait (Paris, M. Dreyfous), 
and Epigramme wnd Epiloge in Prosa, by Georg 
von Verken (Breslau, E. Trewendt). Among 
New Editions we have Deductions from Euclid, 
and How to Work Them, by E. H. Mathews 
(Moffatt & Paige),—The Stars and the Earth, by 
R. A. Proctor (Baillitre),—The Summary Juris- 
diction Act, 1879 (Knight & Co.),—First Greek 
Grammar, by W. G. Rutherford (Macmillan),— 
The Church Catechism, by W. Marigold (Murby), 
—A Critical Outline of the Literature of Ger- 
many, by A. M. Selss (Longmans),—and Rough- 
ing % im Van Diemen’s Land, by the Author of 
‘The Boy in the Bush’ (Strahan). Also the 
following Pamphlets: On the Regulation of Pro- 
duction, by R. 8. Moffat (S. Tinsley),—A Criti- 
cism of Dr. Croll’s Molecular Theory of Glacier 
Motion, by J. J. H. Teall (Simpkin),—Anti- 
“Theophilus Anglicanus,” by A Churchman 
(Guest),—A Proposal for e-establishing and 
Maintaining the Position of Silver, by L. C. 
Probyn (Wilson),—Silver Vindicated, by H. 
Cernuschi (Liverpool, D. Marples),—The Irish 
Question, by the Earl of Dunraven (Stanford),— 
Herat and Great Britain, by A Persian Minister 
(W. H. Allen),—and The Practical in Painting, 
by H. Nisbet (Muir & Paterson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 
Prevailing Prayer, or Triumphant Faith as seen in the Life 
of J. E. Vasser, with Introduction by Rev. A. A. Bonar, 


er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Renan’s (E.) Lectures on the Influence of the Institutions, 
Thought, and Culture of Rome on Christianity, &c., 
translated by C. Beard, the Hibbert Lectures, 1880, 10/6 

Law. 

Baker’s (T. E.) The Magistrate’s Pocket Guide, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 

Foard’s (J. T.) Treatise on the Law of Merchant Shipping 
and Freight, 8vo. 21/ half calf. 

Fine Art. 

Quilter’s (H.) Giotto, 4to. 15/ cl. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Antiope, a Tragedy, imp. 16mo. 6/ cl. 

Conventiad (The), and other Poems, by A. B. E., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

King’s (E.) Echoes from the Orient, with Miscellaneous 
Poems, 12mo., 3/6 cl. 

Song of Roland,ttranslated into English Verse by J. 
O'Hagan, 8vo. 10/6 el. 





Music. 

Reeves’s Music Primers, No. 2, The Art of Modulation, a 

Handbook, edited by C. Zoeller, roy. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
History and Biography. 

Beranger (Gabriel), Memoir of, by Sir W. Wilde, roy. 8vo. 3/6 

Bushnell’s (H.) Life and Letters, 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Episodes of French History: 1. Charlemagne and the Carlo- 
vingians, edited, with Notes, &c., by G. Masson, 2/6 cl. 

Low’s (C. R.) Soldiers of the Victorian Age, 2 vols. 8vo. 30/ cl. 

Prince Imperial of France, Life of, with portrait, compiled 
by Ellen Barlee, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Walford’s (E.) Tales of our Great Families, 2nd series, 2 vols. 
er. 8vo. 2i/ cl. 

Wills (Thomas), Life of, Demonstrator of Chemistry, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, by his Mother, Mary Wills 
Phillips, and her friend J. Luke, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies, edited by F. 8. 
Pulling: Greece, by L. Sergeant ; West Indies, by C. H. 
Eden, 12mo., 3/6 each. 

Philology. 

Hoernle’s (A. F. R.) Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian 
Lan, ‘es, 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Martial, Selected Epigrams of, edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 6/ cl. 

Thucydides II., with Collation of the Two Cambridge MSS8., 
and the Aldine and Juntine Editions, by R. Shilleto, 5/6 

Science, 

Barwell (R.) On Aneurism, especially of the Thorax and Root 
of the Neck, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Rylands’s (F.) Student’s Handbook of Psychology, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Studies from the Morphological Laboratory in the University 
of Cambridge, edited by F. M. Balfour, cr. 8vo. 5/ swd. 

Wilson’s (F. J. F.) Stereotyping and Electrotyping, 5/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Adams’s (W. H. D.) Plain Living and High Thinking, or 
Practical Self-Culture, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Banks’s (Mrs. G. L.) Wooers and Winners, or Under the 
Scars, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Beadnell’s (H.) Spelling and Punctuation, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Beauty’s Daughters, by the Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ 3 vols. 31/6 

Besant (W.) and Rice's (J.) "Twas in Trafalgar Bay, and 
other Stories, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Buxton’s (B. H.) Many Loves, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Buxton’s (8. C.) Handbook to Political Questions of the 
Day, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Carmela, a Novel, by the Princess Olga Cantacuzene, trans 
lated by Madame Klauss, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Curiosities of the Search Room, a Collection of Serious and- 
Whimsical Wills, by Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors,’ 16/ 

Eros, Four Tales by the Hon. L. Wingfield, G. Butt, 8. 
Tytler, and B. M. Butt, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Galdos’s (B. P.) Doiia Perfecta, a Tale of Modern Spain, 7/6 cl. 

Gordon’s (W. J.) Professional Book-keeping, a Treatise for 
Non-Traders, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Hector’s (J.) Underlying Principles of Indian Fiscal Ad- 
ministration, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

James’s (A. G. F. E.) Indian Industries, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 

James’s (J.) Confidences, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

King’s (A.) Our Sons, How to Start them in Life, 2/6 cl. 

Mil Forrester, or a Tale of our Times, by A. D. M. A., 7/6 

Walford’s (L. B.) Troublesome Daughters, 3 vols. 25/6 cl. 








MR. THORNTON. 

Mr. Wiiu1am Tuomas THornTON, C.B., who 
died last week from the effects of a severe cold, 
was the eldest of Mr. Mill’s disciples, and only 
seven years younger than his illustrious master. 
Both reached the age of sixty-seven, Mr. Mill’s 
birth having taken place in 1806, and his death 
in 1873 ; while Mr. Thornton was born in 1813, 
and survived Mr. Mill just seven years. Like 
Mr. Mill, he was a servant of the East India 
Company ; but he did not, like Mr. Mill, retire 
when the government of India was transferred 
to a Secretary of State. He did not, therefore, 
obtain the emancipation from the labours of 
official life which Mr. Mill secured in his later 
years; and to estimate fairly the capacity 
shown in his literary and philosophical work, it 
should be remembered that he could devote to 
it only the hours he could economize from the 
scanty leisure of a conscientious and hard- 
working official, whose health was delicate and 
his temperament so nervous that he often suf- 
fered much from loss of sleep. His scholarship 
was wide and varied; but, though no mere 
economist, his reputation rests principally on 
his economic publications, especially ‘ Over- 
Population and its Remedy,’ ‘A Plea for 
Peasant Proprietors,’ and ‘On Labour.’ In 
the first of these works he completely overthrew 
Mr. MacCulloch with reference to the effect of 
a wide distribution of landed property on the 
increase of population. Of all the failures in 
political prediction, none has been more signal 
than that of Mr. MacCulloch’s confident antici- 
pation that the law of partition would soon 
convert France into a pauper warren ; and Mr. 
Thornton may be said to have predicted the 
failure. He also did much in this work to 
correct a popular misconception, of which Lord 
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Macaulay was the eloquent exponent, with 
respect to the comparative prosperity of the 
labouring population in past and modern times. 

Dr. Brentano, in his essay on ‘Gilds and 
Trade Unions,’ somewhat harshly observes that 
Mr. Thornton’s chapter on the origin of trade 
unions in his work ‘On Labour’ bears the 
same relation to their real origin as Rousseau’s 
‘Contrat Social’ does to the historical origin of 
states. Mr. Thornton might before his end 
have replied that Dr. Brentano’s own account 
of the early gilds had been shown by German 
critics to be not altogether free from a con- 
jectural element unsupported by history, but it 
is more material to observe that Mr. Thornton’s 
introductory chapter shows that he was better 
acquainted with the history of the English 
labouring classes than Lord Macaulay, who did 
so much in a famous chapter to darken the past 
for the sake of brightening the present. The 
work ‘On Labour’ was reviewed by Mr. Mill 
in two articles in the Fortnightly Review, which 
have been republished in the fourth volume of 
his ‘ Dissertations and Discussions.’ Mr. Mill 
had long before, in the chapter on ‘‘ Inter- 
national Values” in his ‘ Principles of Political 
Economy,’ traced part of his exposition of that 
subject to Mr. Thornton’s suggestions; and 
students of the science may find it interesting 
to trace a thread of connexion between the 
doctrine to which Mr. Mill refers, that several 
different rates of international value may equally 
fulfil the equation of demand and supply, and 
one of the fundamental propositions of Mr. 
Thornton’s book ‘On Labour,’ namely, that in 
internal trade also there are cases in which 
several different prices may equate demand and 
supply. 

During the last thirteen or fourteen years of 
Mr. Mill’s life Mr. Thornton was often to be 
met at his table. He was also, like Mr. Mill, a 
frequent attendant at the discussions of the Poli- 
tical Economy Club, and frequently took part in 
them. Alike in conversation, in oral argument, 
and in his publications, his intellect appeared 
subtle and ingenious rather than powerful or 
profound, but it is hard to say how much more 
he might not have accomplished had he been 
able to devote his energies undivided to philo- 
sophy and letters. Although visibly in feeble 
and precarious health during the later weeks of 
his life, he had in contemplation a work on 
political economy which would have tasked 
powers of the highest order. 

Mr. Thornton, as already said, was no mere 
economist ; he loved the fine arts, but nature 
still more, and man most of all. Pictures and 
sculpture pleased him, natural scenery delighted 
him still more, but what gave him greatest 
happiness was to look forward to such a Utopia 
as is described in verse in the concluding chapter 
of his book ‘ On Labour.’ 








SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Mr. Furnrvatt sends us a long explanation 
of the appearance of the MS. relating to Shak- 
speare’s four and a half yards of red cloth in the 
Transactions of the New Shakspere Society ; he 
declares it does not appear in the T'ransactions :— 

‘Tt appears in one of our ‘ Appendixes,’ which 
I hoped all workers knew have from the first 
been devoted almost wholly to reprints and 
reviews. Before it stands a reprint of the only 
three leaves left of William Wager’s ‘ Cruell 
Debtter,’ 1566; after it, the reprint of Prof. 
Wilson’s ‘Solution of the Mystery of Double- 
time in Shakspeare.’ My note 2 on p. 11* of the 
Appendix refers to my ‘ Leopold Shakspere In- 
troduction,’ p. evii, where I name two of the 
places where the red cloth business has been 
mentioned: ‘ Athenewm, April 30th, 1864; 
Dyce, viii. 473’ (second edition). To represent 
me, then, as reproducing a notorious old thing 
‘as a novelty’ is rather a joke. The thing is 
so entirely an a b c matter to working students 
of Shakspeare that the need of renaming its first 





printer on every occasion no more occurred to 
me than the like need did when I printed Dr. 
Forman’s ‘Book of Plays’ from Ashm. MS. 
208 in our Appendix for 1875-6. (By accident I 
in this put a ‘ Richard II.’ down to Shakspeare 
which the description of it shows cannot pos- 
sibly be his.) And as my friend Mr. Walford D. 
Selby—at my request, if I remember right— 
copied the document from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Records, they, and not the Atheneum, 
were quoted as the authority for the document. 
Had I meant to claim the thing as a novelty, it 
would of course have been put in the body of 
our Transactions, with the novelty from the 
Record Office that (by Mr. G. H. Qverend’s 
kindness) does appear there, namely, the very 
curious ‘ Bill of Complaint of George Maller, 
glazier, and trainer of players to Henry VIIL., 
against Thomas Arthur, tailor, his pupil,’ which 
throws such an interesting light on the state of 
the profession, if so it might be called, in 
Henry VIII.’s days. Perhaps I may be ex- 
cused for saying that in the same volume and 
our other publications is evidence that we are 
fairly up to our work, though we may pay other 
students the compliment of knowing as much as 
we.do, or much more.” 

The distinction between the Transactions and 
the Appendixes is too subtle for us, and any 
ordinary scholar would suppose, from the way 
in which it is printed, that Mr. Furnivall regards 
this MS. as a novelty. However, Mr. Furni- 
vall’s letter simply confirms what we said : that 
nothing new appears to turn up about Shak- 
speare. 








BEAL-TUIN. 

Wii you allow me to refer the reviewer of 
‘The Country of the Passion Play’ in the last 
number of the Athenewm, concerning the word 
Beal-tuin, to the able essay on popular tales of 
Ireland, by Mr. David Fitzgerald, which has 
just appeared in the Revue Celtique? Speaking 
of some legends connected with trees, the author 
says as follows :—‘‘ In this conception is to be 
sought the key to the meaning of the obscure 
name Beltene (May). The theory that the first 
element is the name of an old solar or fire god 
has many adherents yet, not by any means con- 
fined to the class of the superficial and half- 
educated. The following, however, would seem 
to be the true explanation. First, the Northern 
antiquaries seem to have been quite accurate in 
seeing a representative of the world-tree in the 
may-tree, or may-pole, and the Christmas tree. 
The usage yet survives in Galway, Donegal, 
Westmeath, and elsewhere of planting a may- 
tree or may-bush (Crann-Bealtain, Dos-Beltain) 
on the dunghill or before the farmhouse door, 
and eventually throwing it into the bonefire. 
The name of the festival, Lé Beltene, was the 
same as Lé Bile-tenidh (or Bele-tenidh), Day of 
the Fire-Tree, and came from the bonefire and 
may-tree usage.” 

Beal-tuin is accordingly not originally a High- 
land name, but common to Ireland; on the 
other hand, Beal, Bel, or Bile has nothing to 
do with the Phoenician Baal, but means simply 
a tree. According to the theory of the reviewer 
of the ‘Passion Play,’ Belfast, Belper, Balham, 
and many other places which contain the word 
Bel or Bal would be towns connected with Baal. 
When shall we cease to see in every inhabi- 
tant of the kingdom an individual of the lost 
ten tribes, and to find in every name of gods or 
objects of worship occurring in old legends, and 
still preserved in some districts, a Phoenician 

q A. NEUBAUER. 


*,* We quite agree with Dr. Neubauer in 
doubting the connexion of Beal-tuin with Baal, 
and it is a matter of course that the name 
should be common to Ireland, but we cannot 
aceept Mr. Fitzgerald’s etymology. 








THE SANSCRIT MSS. IN THE PALACE AT TANJORE. 

Tue important discoveries made by Dr. Biihler 
of Sanscrit MSS. in Kashmir have brought to 
light not only new recensions of works already 
known, but also many valuable productions of 
ancient and medizval Indian literature, the ex- 
istence of which had been doubted or was 
altogether unknown. Also in other outlying 
quarters—promontories, as it were, of that large 
area in which Sanscrit learning has longest been 
cultivated—many priceless MSS. have at various 
times been rescued from oblivion. We need only 
advert, with respect to the Buddhistic literature 
of Nepal, to what we owe to Mr. B. H. a 
son’s splendid liberality, and to the valuable 
MSS. more recently secured for the Cambridge 
University Library by Dr. D. Wright. And 
from the literary intelligence which has lately 
reached us from Ceylon and from China and 
Japan, it may fairly be anticipated that a con- 
tinued diligent and judicious search in those 
parts for more treasures of Sanscrit literature 
may be crowned with success. 

Though it is a fact now fully recognized that 
Sanscrit literature as preserved in Southern 
India presents many features which mark it as 
in some respects distinct from the literature 
current north of the Vindhya, it is not for lack 
of MSS. that this recognition has come so late. 
The invaluable collection of materials for the 
elucidation of the history and antiquities of the 
Deccan, upon the collection of which Col. Colin - 
Mackenzie, early in the present century, spent the 
last twenty years of his life, comprised no fewer 
than 680 Sanscrit works, besides a still larger 
number in the vernaculars. Since then other 
collections have been available. That of the 
Board of Examiners at Madras has been 
more fully than correctly analyzed by the 
Rev. W. Taylor; a more trustworthy cata- 
logue was printed at Madras in 1861. The 
MSS. collected by ‘the late C. M. Whish were 
made over to the Royal Asiatic Society some 
twenty or thirty years ago; while another still 
more valuable collection, comprising chiefly 
Vedic works and rare commentaries upon 
them, was presented to the Library of the 
India Office by Dr. A. C. Burnell in 1869. 
Lists of the Sanscrit MSS. in the Saraswati 
Bhandaram Library of the Maharaja of Mysore 
appeared at Bangalore in 1870 and at Bombay 
in 1874. But by far the most important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Sanscrit lite- 
rature of Southern India has been made by Dr. 
Burnell in the descriptive Catalogue, the third 
and concluding part of which has just been 
published. 

We must allow the author to state in his own 
words the difficulties under which the Catalogue 
was drawn up :—‘‘ When I [in March, 1871 
came*to examine the Tanjore Library, I foun 
it to be, though with huge masses of rubbish 
properly buried in it, of far greater importance 
than was suspected, and I suggested a tolerably 
complete catalogue, instead of a brief and partial 
report. To this, Lord Napier at once assented. 
I was at Tanjore for nearly eleven months, and 
in this time I drew up the slips for the 12,376 
MSS. in the library as roughly classified, and 
I also sorted them roughly to begin the work of 
drawing up the Catalogue. I was then required 
to go to a distance of some hundreds of miles to 
take up very heavy routine work. This impeded 
sadly my progress, and I had often to rely for 
necessary information on correspondence. In 
1874 I got back to Tanjore, but my official duties 
continued so heavy, that I could do but little, 
and it was only when I was enabled to devote 
three months to this work alone at the end of 
1878 and the beginning of 1879, that I could 
finally complete this Catalogue. But for these 
numerous and serious obstacles to my progress, 
the work would have been done long ago.” 

When it is further borne in mind that the 
Pandits of Southern India write their books on 

-leaves in a variety of characters, and modi- 
cations of characters, according to the locality, 
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such as Nandinagari, Grantha, Telugu, Malay- 
alma, Old Canarese, and that the writing in such 
palm-leaf books is generally very small and often 
barely legible through age or the brittle state of 
the material, it is a marvel that Dr. Burnell 
should have withstood the enormous strain 
which the minute examination of those many 
thousands of volumes must have entailed on his 
capacities for work as well as on his eyesight. 

The arrangement of the Catalogue is admirable. 
Many works in the library being represented by 
a number of different copies, the description of 
each work, with extracts when requisite, is given 
from the one copy only which appeared to the 
compiler to be the original from which the others 
have been copied ; and this MS. in each case is 
distinguished by larger figures, whereas the others 
are described simply with reference to age, 
writing, extent, and general condition. By this 
means it has been possible to compress the 
detailed account of such a large assemblage of 
MSS. within the compass of 208 quarto pages. 

As Dr. Burnell’s main object in compiling 
this Catalogue has been to show what materials 
for Sanscrit studies the library supplies, he has 
given a full account, with extracts, of the more 
important works only. Of these, however, there 
is a considerable number, not only in Vedic lite- 
rature, but also in each of the eight divisions of 
technical literature, in philosophy, law, artificial 
poetry, and the drama, in the epic poems, the 
purdnas and tantras. They are fairly repre- 
sentative of works and recensions peculiar to 
Southern India, and suggestive of the kind of 
aid which may be derived from them for literary 
purposes. With this view some of the younger 
generation of. Sanscrit scholars have already 
turned to good account the labour bestowed by 
them on the investigation of MSS. of this class. 
It is to be hoped that henceforth students of 
Indian lore will become more and more alive to 
‘‘the great part taken, during later times, in 
Southern India in the development of Sanscrit 
literature,” where ‘‘ more has been done in this 
way during the past thousand years than in the 
North.” And no one among modern Sanscritists 
has laboured more zealously and more success- 
fully to make this important fact widely recog- 
nized than the singularly modest and self-deny- 
ing compiler of this Catalogue. 








NOTES FROM BERLIN. 

BERTHOLD AUVERBACH’S latest story, ‘Brigitta,’ 
is not exactly constructed on the lines of the 
‘Skeleton for a Black Forest Novel,’ for the 
discovery of which we are indebted to the 
most learned and keen-witted Mark Twain. 
To be sure, that the indispensable ‘‘ rich far- 
mer ” of ‘ Brigitta’ is not exactly as old as the 
‘Skeleton’ requires him to be would contribute 
as little towards creating an essential difference 
as the circumstance that the farmer does not 
bear the name given him by Mark Twain, or that 
his ‘‘daughter and heiress” is named not Gret- 
chen but Brigitta. But unfortunately the rich 
father and the only daughter are also the only 
points at which the lines of the ‘Skeleton’ and 
of ‘ Brigitta’ meet, to separate again. 

‘Brigitta’ first made its appearance last 
autumn in the fewilleton of the National Zeitung, 
but it was not successful: indeed, without 
exaggeration, one might say it was a decided 
failure. It was considered to show little inven- 
tion ; thedescriptions were pronounced mannered, 
and the reader’s attention was not roused. The 
novelist’s friends and admirers did not venture 
to say a word in his defence, and his enemies— 
every man of note has his enemies—were openly 
exultant or rubbed their hands in silent delight. 
The great mass of the people looked on with its 
usual indifference, and remarked, ‘‘ He has grown 
old.” I myself was not deceived for a moment. 
Iknew ‘Brigitta’ before a page of it was written, 
for my intimate friend the author had explained 
to me by word of mouth the whole plan; and 
after that I had seen the book grow chapter by 








chapter. At last the author had read the whole to 
me at a sitting, and I had heartily congratulated 
him, and said that I considered it one of his 
best works ; and now it was supposed to be one 
of his worst! ‘‘ Wait for the book,” said I; 
‘* wait till the disjecta membra are united, and 
the whole can be read through, and the public 
will be forced to change its opinion.” My 
prophecy was literally fulfilled. The book came 
out, and the public no longer believed its own 
eyes. It was really the old Auerbach—that is, 
the true Auerbach, who can read the hearts of 
the people as no one else can, and knows how 
to reproduce what he has read in a wonder- 
fully simple, and for that very reason impres- 
sive, fashion. I need not give you any ana- 
lysis of ‘Brigitta,’ for I hear it is to be 
translated into English, and I do not wish to 
take away the reader’s interest. In this re- 
spect the taste of your readers of fiction will 
probably be identical with that of the Germans. 
I shall not say that the similarity between the 
two goes no further, but I allow that in no other 
point would I feel quite sure that the readers of 
the two countries would agree. And how can it 
be otherwise, when it may happen any day that a 
tale which not the public only, but the critics, 
too, in Germany pronounce admirable is regarded 
as unreadable by the English public and is cut 
to pieces by the English critics, while, on the 
other hand, a writer of the third class like the 
Marlitt, whom no one in Germany dares to men- 
tion in the same breath with Auerbach, Freytag, 
or Heyse, is, I will not say considered first- 
rate in England, but is quite sure of attention 
and respectful mention ? 

I certainly have not enough of pharisaic pride 
to maintain that we Germans could not make 
similar mistakes regarding English literature. 
But no less a person than our greatest poet, 
whose ever busy brain conceived the thought of 
Welt-Literatur—that is, a literature which should 
address the educated of all nations, and in which 
the petty differences of manners, customs, views, 
and whatever else still divides the nations even 
more sharply than the most important of 
material interests—where all this would disap- 
pear in the light of a large-hearted humanity 
as mist before the sun,—Goethe would have 
been the first to declare his adhesion to the 
German-English ‘‘ Vereinigung,” which, though 
little known in England, held its first meeting 
on the 9th of June of last year. The association 
for the ‘‘férderung der Kenntniss Englands in 
Deutschland und Deutschlands in England” 
intends to erect an English reading room in 
Berlin, which shall offer to English and American 
travellers or residents here what their clubs offer 
them at home, and start a lithographed corre- 
spondence of its own, to diffuse correct views and 
dissipate errors. 

At present, to be sure, all its fine projects 
are only on paper, but a second meeting, 
held on the 29th of last February, could 
already declare that ‘‘ the Union has met 
with a warm reception outside Berlin, namely, 
in Darmstadt, Munich, Gdéttingen, Oxford, 
and Cambridge.” Of English members I 
could, to be sure, only name one, who, how- 
ever, embraces many, the celebrated citizen of 
both the nations for whose union we are striving 
—Max Miller. Of German members I could 
give you a long list, in which the names of our 
most learned scholars and best writers are to 
be found side by side. So, then, it is to be 
hoped that this praiseworthy and bold under- 
taking may have the widest success. It is cer- 
tainly a consummation devoutly to be wished 


or. 

Would, then, the author of ‘A Tramp 
Abroad,’ even had he been for twenty years 
a member of the Association, have suppressed 
a single one of his jokes about Germany? I 
suspect not, and, in fact, I should be sorry had 
he done so. ‘‘In one place we saw a nicely 
dressed German gentleman. I so wanted to 
make a sketch of him...... The Germans are ex- 








ceedingly fond of Rhine wines ; they are put up 
in tall slender bottles; one tells them from 
vinegar by the label.” Certainly one does not 
need to be, as I am, a member of the Associa- 
tion, and therefore bound to international 
politeness, in order to laugh heartily at these 
and hundreds of similar sallies. Even his 
fearful satire upon the ‘‘ awful German lan- 
guage” shall be pardoned if ‘‘only the dead 
have time to learn it”; and since Mark Twain 
is happily still alive, and therefore has not had 
the time needful, one need not wonder at any of 
the monstrosities that he brings forward on his 
subject in usum his readers of both hemispheres. 

It was, as you may suppose, my object to 
speak in this letter about a number of other 
notable productions of the most recent German 
literature, besides Auerbach’s ‘ Brigitta.’ But 
unluckily I have gone somewhat out of my way, 
and unfortunately I could not (in consideration of 
the difference mentioned above between English 
and German taste) recommend any one of them 
to your readers without further comment, but I 
should in each case have to strive to make plain 
the German point of view. Even the titles will 
have nothing very inviting to English eyes and 
ears—‘ Die Hexe,’ a tragedy by A. Fitger.; 
‘Frau Venus,’ a novel by Carl Frenzel ; ‘ Hexe 
von Corso,’ a tale by Paul Heyse,—and the 
heroines do credit to their ominous names. 
The first tears the Holy Scriptures in pieces 
before the eyes of the people ; the second is 
a lady of at best doubtful reputation ; and the 
social position of the third can only be indicated. 
My simple assurance that, in spite of this, the 
three books are in their way (in the German 
sense) of unusual excellence will avail little, and 
so you will perhaps permit me to return to. 
them when I have more space. I shall prefer 
to use the little that is left to me in indi- 
cating two works that I can recommend without 
any qualification whatever. The one is the 
‘History of German Literature,’ by Dr. W. 
Scherer; the second, ‘Justus Erich Bollmann,’ 
a picture of life in two hemispheres, edited by 
F. Kapp. Of Scherer’s book two parts have 
appeared (there are to be eight altogether), but 
it may already be asserted with entire confidence 
that no one who is really a student of our litera- 
ture, whether he be German or foreigner, cam 
dispense with it—nay, that with it we shall date 
a new era in the writing of the annals of German 
literature. Kapp’s book unites two advantages 
which are not always found together. It is as 
readable as a novel, and it is a contribution of 
a value that can scarcely be exaggerated to the 
history of culture in the last two decades of the 
past century and the first two of the present— 
the history of culture not in Germany only, but 
very materially also in France, England, and 
America. That will be understood when I say 
that Bollmann, who was born at Hoya on the 
Weser in 1769, and died at Kingston in Jamaica 
on the 10th of December, 1822, was an eye- 
witness of some of the most remarkable events 
of the French Revolution ; that at the peril of 
his life he conveyed the ex-minister Narbonne 
from Paris to London ; undertook the attempt 
to liberate Lafayette from Olmiitz; was present, 
at least in part, at the Congress of Vienna; that 
he was the friend of Lili Tirkheim (Goethe's 
Lili), of Madame de Staél, Alex. von Humboldt, 
and a long line of the most interesting men and 
women of his time. And add to this that the 
hero himself is one of the most spirituel and 
uncommon of men, and that his letters, which 
form the main contents of the book, are written 
in truly classical German, and I have not said 
too much, yet, I hope, enough to induce your 
scholars to present this truly cosmopolitan book 
to the English public. F. SPIeELHAGEN. 





THE PRINTERS’ PENSION FUND. 

Tue following particulars of a further generous 
provision for the necessities of aged and inca- 
pacitated printers and widows will, I believe, be 
of interest to your readers. 
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The Printers’ Pension Corporation has been 
made the depositary of a gift of stock in the 
East India Railway Company (value about 5501.), 
producing an annuity of 231. per year. This 
annuity or interest is to be applied to the relief 
and assistance of such deserving and necessitous 
workmen (or widow or orphan child of such 
workmen) employed in “La Belle Sauvage 
printing and publishing works” as the donor 
—Mr. Thomas Dixon Galpin—or his sons may 
select. The Printers’ Corporation is to dispense 
the ** Galpin Pension Fund ” under the instruc- 
tions of the donor, and is further interested in 
the reversion of the fund at the decease of the 
donor and his sons. 

I may mention that this is the first instance 
of a special pension being established in con- 
nexion with this Corporation during the life- 
time of the donor, and affords further testimony 
to the usefulness of an institution that has for 
upwards of half a century pursued its successful 
and benevolent career. J. S. Hopson, 

Secretary Printers’ Corporation. 








SALE. 

Tue larger portion of the choice library of Mr. 
Cecil Dunn-Gardner was disposed of at the rooms 
of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, in 
Wellington Street, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of this week, and there were many 
rare books which realized high prices. The follow- 
ing may serve as specimens :—Caxton’s Chronicle, 
very imperfect, 23/.; Dodsley’s Economy of 
Human Life, large paper, with the original 
drawings by Harding, 46/.; Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon and St. Paul’s, 9 vols., 64/. 8s.; Fleury, 
Histoire Ecclesiastique, 40 vols., 251.; Froissart’s 
Chronicles, printed by Myddelton and Pynson, 
571.; Glanville de Proprietatibus Rerum, Eng- 
lished by John de Trevisa and printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, wanting leaf of device and 
slightly wormed, 67/.; Hamilton’s Memoirs of 
Count Grammont, illustrated with engravings, 
42l.; Holinshed’s Chronicles, the Shakspeare 
edition, 2 vols., 67/.; Horze, manuscript, with 
fifteen miniatures, 43/., recently purchased in 
the sale of M. Double for 21l.; Horse, manu- 
script, illuminated for the family of the Lords 
Grey de Ruthyn, 75/.; and various other Hore, 
varying in prices from 9/. to 501. The sale will 
occupy three more days, concluding on Satur- 
day, the 26th inst. 








Literary Gossip. 


Last week we made mention of the pro- 
posed continuation of Dean Hook’s ‘Lives 
of the Archbishops.’ We are now enabled 
to state that the Dean’s rough copy of the 
lives of Sheldon and Sancroft is tolerably 
complete, and that he left many interesting 
and valuable notes for Tillotson and Teni- 
son. 

Dr. Brrcu has obtained permission to 
vacate his official residence at the British 
Museum: this has given rise to an un- 
founded rumour that he has retired from 
his post as Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Oriental Antiquities, which we are happy to 
be able to correct. 


Tue Lord Mayor has granted the use of 
the Mansion House for a meeting on Friday, 
July 2nd, in aid of the fund for the com- 
pletion of the buildings of University College, 
London. Among others, the Earl of Derby, 
the Earl of Kimberley, President of the 
College, and Sir John Lubbock will be pre- 
sent; and the chair will be taken by the 
Lord Mayor. The whole cost of completing 
the buildings of the College is estimated at 
105,000/., of which 20,0007. have already 
been subscribed. During the last fifteen 





years there has been a great increase in the 
number of students. In 1834 there were 
753 persons to be taught, counting together 
students in the College and boys in the 
school. In 1865 the number had not risen 
beyond 828. In 1870 the number was 1161, 
and for the session now concluding it stands 
at 1954. Side by side with this increase in 
numbers there has been a development of 
both elementary and advanced teaching in 
every department of the College. The 
scientific teaching of the present day requires 
space and apparatus to be provided on a 
scale much more liberal than that of the 
lecture-room. Space has long been urgently 
needed for the accommodation of the students 
in chemistry, physiology, and zoology; for 
new physical laboratories; and for the de- 
velopment of the Schools of Engineering 
and of the applications of chemistry to the 
arts. In the arts classes the class-rooms 
are inadequate, and the professors are wholly 
without rooms in which they can be con- 
sulted by students when they are not lectur- 
ing. The buildings to be opened in October 
contain large studios that will give room for 
the expansion of the Slade School, from 
which many students have of late, for want 
of space, been turned away; and the want 
of space alone has hitherto prevented the 
formation of the School of Sculpture. The 
opening of the College to female students 
has caused the demand for increased accom- 
modation to become more peremptory than 
ever. 

Tue Mark Lane Express, which since 1832 
has been published at sevenpence, is about 
to be reduced in price to threepence, and to 
be issued in an improved form. It has 
passed into the hands of a new proprietary, 
which includes several members of Parlia- 
ment and gentlemen of influence in the 
agricultural world. 

Tue first of the Examinations for Teachers 
instituted by the University of Cambridge 
has just been held, the London centre being 
the Training College for Teachers in Higher 
Schools for Girls, Skinner Street, Bishops- 
gate. The examination is practical as well 
as theoretical, each candidate for the prac- 
tical portion being required to teach before 
the examiner. ‘Twenty-four candidates pre- 
sented themselves at this centre for the 
practical examination, and thirty for the 
theoretical. The greater number of these 
were present or past students of the Train- 
ing College, the Syndicate having, after 
inspection of the College, accepted the 
entrance examination as a qualification for 
candidature. 

Tue British Museum has received five 
boxes of antiquities from Babylon, the re- 
sults of the excavations. Amongst the 
recent arrivals are some tablets containing 
the names Kandalanu and Nabonatsir, the 
Kinneladanos and Nabonassar of the Canon 
of Ptolemy, the last the celebrated monarch 
of the era dating from B.c. 747. 


WE are glad to learn that a pension from 
the Civil List has just been granted to 
Miss Georgina Jackson, of Chester, Part I. 
of whose ‘Shropshire Word-Book’ was re- 
viewed in our columns last year. Part IT. 
of the same book has lately been issued ; 
and Part III., the final instalment, will 
soon, we believe, be ready. Misfortune and 
acute illness have not prevented the com- 





pletion of a work which already ranks as 
one of the very best of English dialect 
books; and Her Majesty’s recognition of a 
woman’s skill and energy is peculiarly 
appropriate. It is also a pleasure to hear 
that Dr. Henry Dunbar, of Garelochead, 
Dumbartonshire, whose ‘Concordance to 
the Odyssey and Hymns of Homer’ was 
noticed in our issue of May 22nd, has been 
granted a pension of 80/. a year. Dr. 
Dunbar is a son of the late George Dunbar, 
Prof. Blackie’s predecessor in the Greek 
chair at the University of Edinburgh. 

Tue chalybeate spring in Well Walk, 
Hampstead, celebrated in the literature of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
has been again set in order. Some heavy- 
looking masonry has been erected over it, 
but its chalybeate properties are much les- 
sened, and the peculiar but well-known 
flavour is scarcely to be perceived in its 
waters. 

Dr. B. Nicuotson has, we understand, 
retired from the Committee of the New 
Shakspere Society, in consequence of some 
matters connected with the proposed edi- 
tion of the plays in the orthography of the 
first folio. One curious result will follow 
from the publication of this work. Its 
editor, the only critic who has made the 
adoption of the shorter form of the poet’s 
name a matter of supreme importance, must 
now, of course, adopt the old-fashioned 
form of Shakespeare, as it appears in the 
celebrated title-page of that edition. 

A socrery for prosecuting the systematic 
excavation of ancient sites in Egypt is in 
process of formation. Several Egyptologists 
have promised their support. Miss Edwards 
is contemplating a lecturing tour in the 
United States, with the object of assisting 
the fund. 

Mr. Davin BocveE will issue next week a 
new illustrated work by Mr. Edward Wal- 
ford, M.A., entitled ‘Holidays in Home 
Counties.’ It will form a companion volume 
to his ‘Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places,’ 
published two years ago. 

A sERIES of papers on the manners and 
customs, as well as the physical and moral 
condition, of the modern Jewish dwellers in 
the Holy Land and other parts of the East, 
is being prepared for publication under the 
title of ‘Jewish Life in the Kast.’ The 
papers are written by Mr. Sydney M. 
Samuel, and are reprinted, with some slight 
alterations, from the Jewish Chronicle. 

A votumEe of collected ‘Lectures and 
Essays on Education,’ by the late Mr. 
Joseph Payne, formerly Professor of the 
Science and Art of Education at the College 
of Preceptors, will shortly appear, with an 
introduction by the Rev. R. H. Quick. It 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans. 

A CorresponveEnt tells us of the death 
of Mr. Alex. B. Stewart, F.8.A., of Ascog 
Hall, Bute, who possessed a large collection 
of rare and early MSS. and editions of works 
connected with Biblical, Shakspearean, and 
antiquarian literature. The death of Prof. 
K. W. Nitzsch, of Berlin, is announced. 

A copyricrt edition of Lieut. Very’s 
(U.8. Navy) forthcoming work, ‘The Naval 
Armament of the World,’ will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Mr. H. J. Maruews, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, is preparing an edition of 
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R. Joseph Kimhi’s ‘Sepher hag-Galuy’ 
(‘The Open Book’), which has been con- 
sidered lost, and was only lately found by 
Dr. Neubauer in a Hebrew MS. of the 
Vatican Library. ‘The Open Book’ is 
neither an exegetical nor a controversial 
book, as quotations from it induced scholars 
to believe, but is a grammatical work, de- 
fending Menahem and Dunash against the 
attacks of R. Jacob ben Meir of Ramerupt 
(Champagne). Like all grammatical works 
of the early period, ‘The Open Book’ in- 
cludes some exegetical and controversial 
remarks. With the publication of R. Joseph 
Kimhi’s work the literature relating to the 
dispute between Menahem and Dunash and 
their disciples will be completely known. 

A CorrEsPponDENT writes :— 

‘The sixth century MS. containing an ex- 
position of Leviticus in uncial characters, men- 
tioned in your notice of the Ashburnham MSS., 
is the translation of the Itala, which was ab- 
stracted from the famous Pentateuch MS. at 
the Library of Lyons. Lord Ashburnham, as 
already stated in the Athenawm, has lately re- 
stored it to M. Delisle for the Lyons Library. 
M. Ulysse Robert, of the National Library in 
Paris, is now engaged in bringing out a fac-simile 
of this early MS. of the Itala.” 

Tue British Museum has purchased a 
vaulted wooden Egyptian coffin, well pre- 
served, and a gilded mask and mummy of a 
lady named Tahutisa or Thothsi, one of the 
court or family of the queen of Amasis I. 
of the eighteenth dynasty. 

Tne second catalogue of books in the 
reference section of the Free Library, Man- 
chester, is just printed, an index volume to 
accompany it being in the press. The books 
added since the issue of the former volume 
are recorded up to the end of 1879. This 
new volume was commenced by the late 
librarian, Dr. Crestadoro, wlio carried it on 
to nearly 1,000 pages. Mr. James Crossley 
and Mr. W. E. A. Axon have rendered 
valuable assistance to the present volume 
in its progress through the press. 

Tue Cymmrodorion Society will hold a 
meeting next Wednesday, when a paper 
will be read by Mr. H. W. Lloyd on ‘ Welsh 
Books printed on the Continent in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries.’ 

Owrne to the mass of material which has 
been placed in Mr. Wollaston’s hands since 
it was announced in these columns that he 
was about to publish an English-Persian 
Dictionary, that gentleman has determined 
to enlarge the scope of his undertaking, and 
has been forced in consequence to somewhat 
delay its appearance. He has, however, 
meanwhile placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Allen & Co. the MS. of a pocket dictionary, 
English and Persian, founded upon one pre- 
pared by Mr. W. M. Binning (author of 
‘Two Years’ Leave in Persia’) during a 
residence in that country, and it will appear 
in the course of a few weeks. We regret the 
necessity of delay, but, looking to the want 
of a really good classical English-Persian 
dictionary, so much felt by Orientalists, we 
are forced to approve the resolution of one 
so qualified to judge of the value of the 
materials at his disposal in deciding to 
make his publication as complete as pos- 
sible. 

Or new French books we may mention 
‘Grains de Bon Sens,’ by Alphonse Karr ; 
‘L’Héritage de Xénie,’ by Henry Gréville ; 





‘Le Mari,’ by Ernest Daudet; ‘La Main 
Coupée,’ by Fortuné du Boisgobey; and 
‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire de Biographie Con- 
temporaine, Francaise et Ktrangére,’ by Ad. 
Bitard. 

Messrs. Cectn Brooxs & Co. will shortly 
ublish a Midsummer annual, entitled ‘ The 
Editor’s Box,’ containing contributions by 
Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. F. C. Burnand, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, and others, and an original 
pen-and-ink sketch of Thackeray’s, repro- 
duced by the heliotype process. 








SCIENCE 


——~—— 


The Cobham Journals. By Miss Caroline Moles- 
worth. With Introduction, Tables, &c., by 
Eleanor A. Ormerod. (Stanford.) 

In 1823, in the month of October, Miss Moles- 

worth commenced a journal of meteorological 

phenomena with a note, ‘‘Sunset crimson.” 

On the 9th of October in 1867 she closes her 

labours with the single entry, ‘‘ Rain.” Thus 

we see that these journals, which consist of 
five quarto volumes and some unbound papers, 
now in the possession of the Meteorological 

Society, extend over a period of forty-four 

years. The coincident observation, however, 

of meteorological and phenological pheno- 
mena in a continuous form extends over only 
about twenty-six years, beginning in January, 

1825, and terminating on the 15th of June, 

1838, when the following note occurs: ‘‘I was 

obliged to leave off the observations on the 

flowering of the plants, not being able to be out 
in the garden long enough to put their names 
down.” Such are ‘The Cobham Journals,’ so 
called from the circumstance that they record 
the atmospheric conditions and certain natural 
history phenomena observed by a lady at Cob- 
ham Lodge, in the village of Cobham, near 
Esher, in Surrey. These records have been 
carefully edited by Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod 
for the years 1825 to 1850, those years being, 
we infer from the editor’s remarks, the only 
ones in which the records are found to be suffi- 
ciently continuous. Miss Ormerod writes so 
pleasantly of Miss Molesworth that we give her 
words :—‘‘ It is with Miss Molesworth as an 
observer that we are most interested. Clever 
and intelligent, and though not, perhaps, gifted 
with brilliant talents, yet making full use of 
those she possessed, she was informed in many 
branches of learning not commonly studied, and 
further qualified for her work by her powers of 
patient perseverance and by a scrupulous accu- 
racy which renders her observations, as far as 
her knowledge and the merits of her instru- 
ments could carry them, thoroughly trust- 
worthy.” ‘The Cobham Journals’ are of con- 
siderable interest as the record of the observa- 
tions of a lady who devoted her tranquil life to 
researches into the correspondence of the varia- 
tions of weather with the development of plant 
and animal life. The modern meteorological 
observer, trained in the use of instruments of 
great precision, and familiar with all the methods 
of correction which exact science has introduced, 
may not be satisfied with these records of 
temperature and pressure as ‘no corrections of 
any kind were made in registering the baro- 
metric readings,’ and we read of thermometers 
which ‘‘ ceased to be trustworthy,” and of others 
of which ‘‘ no information is given.” Yet these 
journals are so full of notes on the ever varying 
phenomena of the atmosphere and of the in- 
fluence of these alternations upon the pheno- 
mena of plant life, on the conditions of insect 
development, and on the appearance and the 
song of birds, that Miss Molesworth has well 

earned remembrance as a pioneer, as well as a 

true and hearty worker, in this branch of research. 











THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


I. 

Previous to describing the maps it may be 
desirable to allude to their object, which was 
very correctly foreshadowed by Mr. Grove in 
his letter of November 7th, 1871, in which he 
stated :—‘“‘It is now proposed to make a com- 
plete and minute survey of the whole country 
west of the Jordan, from the extreme north to the 
extreme south of the Holy Land proper, ‘ from 
Dan even to Beersheba,’ of the same nature 
with the Ordnance Survey of England and 
Wales—that is to say, not only will the natural 
features of the country be accurately mapped, 
but every town and village, every saint’s tomb, 
every sacred tree or heap of stones, every spot, 
in short, to which a name is attached—and in 
Palestine a name is attached to nearly every 
irregularity of the soil—will be faithfully plotted 
in our map, and its name written down in 
Arabic by a competent Arabic scholar, wherever 
possible by the head man of the village or dis- 
trict, or some other native. In some form or 
other, either of translation, or transference, or 
corruption, or allusion, there is reason to be- 
lieve that most of the ancient names are em- 
balmed in the modern ones, and the topography 
of the Old and New Testaments can never be 
satisfactorily adjusted, or its correspondence 
with that of the actual country be made mani- 
fest, till the modern names are discovered and 
recorded in the most ample and detailed 
manner.” It is not too much to say that what 
was then proposed has been literally carried 
out, resulting in the discovery of a vast number 
of ancient names, although they may not all 
have been inserted on the map. 

The survey consists of twenty-six sheets, giving 
the features of the country west of the Jordan 
from Dan to Beersheba. Each sheet contains 
twenty-two minutes of longitude and fifteen 
minutes of latitude, and is plotted on the scale 
of one inch to a statute mile. The sheets have 
been multiplied by the photozincographic process 
at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, 
and their general effect is pleasing to the eye, 
the hill features, which are well expressed, 
being printed in sepia. 

No less than 6,000 Arabic names are printed 
on these sheets, giving an average of about 375 
names to each full sheet, or about one name to 
the square mile. These names exceed by about 
seven times the number on the best map exist- 
ing previously, yet the archeologist cannot but 
view with regret the large amount of space 
still entirely unoccupied by names, knowing as he 
does that they exist and only require location. 

Lieut. Conder has accounted for this absence 
by stating that the sheets might be thickly 
covered by names the value of which has 
been immensely overrated, such as ‘‘ The place 
where the bull lies down,” ‘*The place smelt by 
Rattam,” ‘‘The peak of the fall of Hameid,” 
presuming that they are merely recent names of 
very modern origin. Such may certainly be the 
case, but, on the other hand, we cannot forget 
Mr. Grove’s able letter of November 7th, 1871, 
in which he stated that the names “‘ attached to 
nearly every irregularity of the soil will be faith- 
fully plotted in our map,” and then proceeded to 
point out the fact, of which Lieut. Conder has 
given us so many additional proofs, ‘‘ that most 
of the ancient names are embalmed in the 
modern ones,” and that the ancient topography 
will never be satisfactorily understood ‘till the 
modern names are discovered and recorded in 
the most ample and detailed manner.” 

We find, for example, a dearth of names 
around Hebron, and in the vicinity of Beer- 
sheba there are only about half a dozen over 
an area of 150 square miles. This is the 
principal defect in the map, if it be a defect, 
and fortunately it can be readily remedied 
if necessary, for with the absolute accuracy 
of the principal places and hill features, inter- 
mediate ruins or names can be inserted in 
their proper positions without difficulty. There 
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are many, however, who may consider that for 
all general purposes there are quite sufficient 
names, exceeding as they do by about ten times 
the number recorded in the Bible. 

Except in a few cases, such as Jerusalem and 
Hebron, the modern Arabic names of places, 
&e., are alone given, and consequently no allu- 
sion can be made to identifications of ancient 
sites, although we are aware that a very great 
number have been recovered during the progress 
of the survey. We understand that these identi- 
fications will be inserted on the reduced map, 
on a scale three-eighths the size of the map now 
before us. 

The Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund appear to have acted wisely in inserting 
on this map only the modern Arabic names, for 
it is difficult to draw the line as to where an 
identification may be considered as established 
and where it is only surmised, and we must all 
feel that one of the special objects of the map 
is that Biblical students may have the features 
of Palestine brought before them ir their own 
studies, in order that they may thems: ves work 
out the various problems. It is of great im- 
portance to have the opinions on these subjects 
of the officers who have actually visited the 
spots and surveyed the land, but something 
more than this is required, and now that such 
facilities are offered for the accurate study of 
Biblical topography, it cannot be doubted that 
the subject will be eagerly taken up by our lead- 
ing divines and that vast strides will be made in 
our knowledge of the Bible. It seems impro- 
bable that we shall continue much longer in 
such darkness as to the position of important 
places, as, for example, the royal city of Gath, 
of which there are so many opinions. 

The map itself, as the professional work of 
Lieuts. Conder, Kitchener, and the non-com- 
missioned officers assisting them, is a most credit- 
able achievement, and has established their 
position as accomplished surveyors, and the 
Arabic names inscribed thereon, as carefully 
revised by Prof. Palmer, leave little to be 
desired on that score; but it appears to us 
that praise is also due to the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for having in so 
spirited a manner ventured in 1871 (relying on 
public contributions entirely) to commence a 
great work, the results of which could not 
reasonably be expected to be available for seven 
or eight years, and for having brought this 
work to so happy a termination without let or 
hindrance. In the success of this enterprise 
people are apt to forget the delicacy of the 
machinery at work, and the many risks of failure 
which'had to be avoided, and we feel sure that 
much credit is due to the skilful management 
of the late Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the Chairman 
of the Committee, and Mr. Walter Besant, the 
Secretary. 

The fact that the British public has now 
largely contributed towards the elucidation of 
the Bible is also a matter for congratulation. 
For many years it was a reproach to this country 
that other nations, both through their govern- 
ments and through individual efforts, had spent 
large sums of money in clearing up disputed 
points about the topography of Syria and in 
archeological researches. It is gratifying to 
feel that England has now, in a most English 
manner, viz., through a public society, taken its 
share in this worthy work, and stands foremost 
among nations in its endeavours to explain the 
Bible. We trust that the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund may still be carried on with 
the same zeal and success as have hitherto cha- 
racterized its efforts. 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON ANTS. 

In a further instalment of his observations 
upon the economy and habits of these in- 
sects, laid before the last meeting of the 
Linnean Society (17th of June), Sir John 
commences by relating his fresh experiments 
on their powers of communication. A dead 





bluebottle fly was pinned down, and after 
vain efforts at removal the selected ant hied 
home and emerged with friends, who slowly, and 
evidently incredulously, followed their guide. 
The latter, starting off at a great pace, dis- 
tanced them, and they returned, only, however, 
to be again informed, come out, and at length 
be coaxed to the prey. Several experiments, 
made with different species of ants and under 
varied circumstances, seem to indicate the pos- 
session of something approaching language. It 
is impossible to doubt that the friends were 
brought out by the first ant, and, as she returned 
empty-handed to the nest, the others cannot 
have been induced to follow merely by observing 
her proceedings. Hence the conclusion that 
they possess the power of requesting their 
friends to come and help them. In other ex- 
periments testing the recognition of relations, 
although the old ants had absolutely never seen 
the young ones until the moment (some days 
after arriving at maturity) they were introduced 
into the nest, yet in all cases they were undoubt- 
edly recognized as belonging to the community. 
It would seem, therefore, to be established 
that the recognition of ants is not personal and 
individual, and that their harmony is not due 
to the fact that each ant is acquainted with 
every other member of the community. It 
would further appear from the facts that they 
recognize their friends even when intoxicated, 
that they know the young born in their own 
nest, even when they have been brought out 
of the chrysalis by strangers, and that the recog- 
nition is not effected by means of any sign or 
password. 

With regard to workers breeding, the additional 
evidence tends to confirm views previously ad- 
vanced, that when workers lay eggs males are 
always the issue of these. Without entering 
into details of instances, it may broadly be 
affirmed that in the queenless nests males have 
been produced, and in not a single case has a 
worker laid eggs which have produced a female, 
either a queen or a worker. On the contrary, 
in nests possessing a queen, workers have been 
abundantly produced. These curious physio- 
logical facts lead to the presumption that, as in 
the case of bees so also in ants, some special 
food is required to develope the female embryo 
into a queen. In Sir John’s nests, while from 
accidents and other causes many ants are lost 
during the summer months, in winter neverthe- 
less there are few deaths. Specimens of Formica 
fusca and F. sanguinea, still lively, are now four, 
and others five, years old at least. The behaviour 
to a strange queen often results in her being 
ruthlessly killed ; yet as communities are known 
to have existed for years, queens must occasion- 
ally have been adopted. With thg view of trying 
how far dislike and passion might be assuage 
by a formal temporary acquaintance, a queen 
of F. fusca was introduced into a queenless nest, 
but protected by a wire cage, and after some days 
the latter was removed, but the queen was at 
once attacked. Mr. M‘Cook nevertheless relates 
an instance of a fertile queen of Cr aster 
lineolata having been adopted by a colony of 
the same species. Such difference in conduct, 
Sir John suggests, may be due to his own 
ants having been living in a republic, for it is 
affirmed that bees long without a queen are 
strongly averse to adopting or accepting another. 
Furthermore, if a few ants from a strange 
nest are put along with a queen they do not 
attack her, and if other ants are by degrees 
added, the throne is ultimately secured. In 
pursuance of experiments to test the sense of 
direction, some ants were trained to go for 
their food over a wooden bridge made up of 
segments. Afterwards, when they had become 
accustomed to the way, and an ant was in 
the act of crossing, a segment was suddenly 
reversed in direction, evidently to the ant’s 
discomfiture ; she then either turned round, 
or, occasionally, after traversing the bridge, 
would return. When, however, similar pieces 





of wood were placed between nest and food 
and the ant at the middle piece, those at the 
ends being transposed, the ant was not dis- 
concerted. In other instances a circular paper 
disc was placed on a paper bridge, and when 
the ant was on the disc this was revolved, but 
the ant turned round with the paper. A hat- 
box, with holes of entrance and exit pierced at 
opposite sides, was planted across the line to 
the food; when the ant had entered and the 
hat-box was reversed, therefore with holes in 
opposite directions, the ant likewise wheeled 
about, evidently retaining her sense of direc- 
tion. Again, with the insect en route, when the 
disc or box with the ant within was merely 
shifted to the opposite side of the food, without 
being turned round, the ant did not turn 
round, but continued in what ought to have 
been the direction of the food, and evidently 
was surprised at the result on arriving at the 
spot where the food had previously been. 
In opposition to the opinion expressed by M. 
Dewitz, Sir J. Lubbock regards the ancestral 
ant as having been aculeate, and that the rudi- 
mentary condition of the sting in Formica is 
due to atrophy, perhaps attributable to dis- 
use. A ground plan of the nest of Lasius 
niger is given by Sir John, which exhibits an 
intricate narrow and winding entrance passage ; 
the main nest-cavity is further supported by 
pillars, and here and there protected recesses 
are formed, evidently strategetical retreats in 
times of danger. Studying the relations and 
treatment of the Aphides, or plant-lice, by the 
ants, Sir John clearly demonstrates that not 
only are the Aphides kept and protected in the 
ants’ nests, but the eggs of Aphis, laid outside 
on the leaf-stalks of its food-plant in October, 
and exposed to risks of weather, are carefully 
brought by the ants into their nests, and after- 
wards tended by them during the long winter 
months until March, when the young are again 
brought out and placed on the young vegetable 
shoots. This proves prudential motives, for 
though our native ants may not lay up such 
great supplies of winter stores of food as do 
some of those found abroad, they thus never- 
theless take the means to enable them to pro- 
cure food during the following summer. The 
fact of European ants not generally laying up 
abundant stores may be due to the nature of 
their food. Insects and small animals form por- 
tion of their food, and these cannot always be 
kept fresh. They may also not have learned 
the art of building vessels for their honey, pro- 
bably because their young are not kept in cells, 
like those of the honey-bee, and their pupz do 
not construct cocoons, like those of the 
humble-bee. Our English ants, neverthcless, 
store proportionately to their size; for if the 
little brown garden ants be watched milking 
their Aphides, « marked abdominal distension is 
observable. The paper concludes by a history 
and technical description of a new species of 
Australian honey ant. This corroborates Wes- 
mael’s strange account of the Mexican species. 
Certain individual ants are told off as recep- 
tacles for food; in short, they become literally 
animated honey-pots. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

In anticipation of the forthcoming exhibition 
of the Royal Agricultural Society at Carlisle 
during next month, Mr. John Airey, of the Rail- 
way Clearing House, is preparing, with the 
assistance of the Society, a plan of the city of 
Carlisle and its suburbs. It will include the 
show-grounds, the principal streets, and also the 
railway sidings now in course of construction for 
the accommodation of the show traffic. 

‘New Zealand, Past and’ Present, a Hand- 
book for Emigrants,’ will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The author, 
the Rev. James Buller, has been forty years 
resident in the colony. 

M. A. Picard, Chief of the Cabinet of the 
Minister of Public Works in Paris, is just 
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finishing a large publication on the ‘Canal de 
PEst et de la Marne au Rhin.’ This work is to 
be published by M. J. Rothschild in two 
volumes, one containing the plates, and the 
other giving the description of these works, 
which are among the largest of their kind in 
France. The author treats all the details of the 
question of water alimentation. 

To Messrs. Johnston we are indebted for a 
useful Diocesan Map of England and Wales, 
showing the results of the Bishoprics Act, 1878, 
and compiled by Canon Mackey. 

We learn from a letter by Romolo Gessi, 
dated Meshra el Rek, March 3rd, 1880, that 
Dr. Junker has left that place for the south. 
Our readers are aware that King Munza of Mon- 
butto, who figures so prominently in Schwein- 
furth’s ‘ Heart of Africa,’ died some time ago. 
We now learn that he was murdered by Yusuf 
Pasha, an Egyptian government official, who 
after this foul deed had the king’s brother 
emasculated, and his daughters placed in his 
and his friends’ harems. The manufacture 
of eunuchs is the last novelty introduced into 
Central Africa through the civilizing agencies of 
Egypt. Well may Signor Gessi speak despond- 
ingly of the future of these countries. Now 
that Gordon Pasha has been deposed, and the 
other Europeans are being recalled, the horrors 
of the slave trade are sure to revive. Europe 
ought to insist upon a strict observance of the 
treaties, and compel the government of Egypt 
to entrust the administration of the recently 
conquered territories to Europeans of high cha- 
racter. 

The new number of the Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palistina-V ereins contains,amongst otherarticles, 
a detailed notice of the statue lately found at 
Gaza, which Lieut. Conder identifies, without 
any proofs, with the god Marnas. 

Miss Antonia Zimmern’s Geography for Little 
Children (Stanford) is a suggestive little book, 
containing a few hints which may prove useful 
to teachers, together with a great deal which 
they had better disregard. The author, in our 
opinion, assumes the mental capacity of ‘‘ little 
children” to be much greater than it really is. 
In teaching geography we ought to proceed from 
those things and phenomena which come under 
the personal observation of the learner. In a 
few instances the author follows this course, but 
almost at the very outset of her small treatise 
she introduces matters quite beyond the reach 
of her little pupils. 

It may fairly be doubted whether the Primer 
of the Industrial Geography of France, which 
Messrs. Sonnenschein & Allen publish, and Mr. 
Phillips Bevan has written, will be of much use. 
It is not detailed enough for reference, and yet 
no one would care to make his pupils load their 
memories by attempting to master the contents 
of this volume. It is fairly accurate, but there 
are some omissions and slight mistakes. If the 
mineral waters of Bagnts (Mr. Bevan means 
Bagntres) de Bigorre are worth mentioning, 
why not the extensive marble quarries? The 
Chemin de Fer du Midi certainly has a shipping 

ort. 

The Map of New Zealand (scale eighteen 
miles to the inch), jointly published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
the National Society, is a political map, very 
prominently showing the division of the colony 
into counties. Hills and other physical features 
are but faintly indicated or omitted altogether. 
We cannot, therefore, recommend this map for 
introduction into the schools of this country, 
though it may be of some service in the schools 
of New Zealand, and will certainly prove useful 
for office use. The geographical features are 
correctly delineated, and the technical execution 
is creditable to Mr, Stanford’s establishment. 








SOCIETIES. 
Royau.—June 10.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘ On a Fourth State 
of Matter,’ by Mr. W. Crookes—‘On Bacterium 





fetidum, an Organism associated with Profuse 


Sweating from the Soles of the Feet,’ by Dr. Thin, — 
*On the Solubility of Solids in Gases,” and ‘On the 
State of Fluids at their Critical Temperature,’ by Mr. 
J. B. Hannay,—‘ Note on the History of the Carbon 
Spectrum,’ and ‘On the Spectra of the Compounds 
of Carbon with Hydrogen and Nitrogen,’ by Profs. 
Liveing and Dewar,—‘ On Certain Effects of Stress 
in Soft Iron Wires.’ by Prof. J. A. Ewing,—and 
‘Memoir on Abel's Theorem, with Addition by Prof. 
Cayley,’ by Mr. R. C. Rowe. 

June 17.—The President in the chair.—The Right 
Hon. A. J. Beresford Hope was elected a Fellow.— 
The following papers were read : ‘ Notes of Observa- 
tions on Musical Beats,’ by Mr. A. J. Ellis,—‘ On the 
Critical Points of Mixed Gases,’ by Prof. Dewar,— 
‘On the Lowering of the Freezing Point of Water 
by Pressure,’ by Prof. Dewar,—'The Aluminium 
Iodine Reaction,’ by Dr. Gladstone and Mr. A. Tribe, 
—‘ Preliminary Note on the Ossification of the Ter- 
minal Phalanges of the Digits,’ by Messrs. E. A. 
Schifer and F. A. Dixey,—‘ On the Organization of 
the Fossil Plants of the Coal-Measures, Part XL.,’ by 
Prof. W. C. Williamson,—‘ Note on the Discovery of 
a.Fresh-water Medusa of the Order Trachomeduse,’ 
by Prof. E. Ray Lankester,—‘ Agricultural, Botanical, 
and Chemical Results of Experiments on the mixed 
Herbage of Permanent Meadow, Part II. The 
Botanical Results,’ by Mr. J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gil- 
bert,—‘ Preliminary Note on some Points in the 
Pathology of Anthrax, with especial Reference to 
the Modification of the Properties of the Bacillus 
anthracis by Cultivation, and to the Protective In- 
fluence of Inoculation with a modified Virus,’ by 
Dr. W. 8. Greepfield,—‘ On the Miocene Plants dis- 
covered on the Mackenzie River,’ by Prof. O. Heer, 
—‘On the Electric Condition of the Terminals of a 
Vacuum Tube after the Connexion with the Source 
of Electricity has been Broken, by Mr. W. De La 
Rue and Dr. Hugo Miiller,—‘ On the Constants of 
the Cup Anemometer, Part IL.’ by Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son,—‘ Note on the Bearing on the Atomic Weight of 
Aluminium of the Fact that this Metal occludes 
Hydrogen,’ by Prof. J. W. Mallet,—‘ On the Spectrum 
of the Flame of Hydrogen.’ by Mr. W. Huggins,— 
and ‘ On the Spectrum of Water,’ by Profs. Liveing 
and Dewar.—The Society adjourned over the long 
vacation. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—July 17.—H. Reeve, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mrs. Branson exhibited and 
presented some ancient paintings ou panel, in six 
pieces, which were discovered about 1813 by A. J. 
Kempe, at Baston House, Keston, Kent. Soon after 
their discovery they were drawn by Stothard, who 
said “they were the earliest specimens in oil” he 
had seen in this country. These drawings Mr. 
Kempe exhibited to the Society on March 4th, 1830, 
and on the Ist of April of the same year the panels 
themselves were shown. They are described and 
figured in the Gentleman’s Magazine for December 
following. At that time they belonged to S. N. 
Ward, of Baston House, from whom they descended 
successively to a son, the Rev. H. Ward, Rector of 
St. Peter’s, Aldwinkle, and to a daughter, Mrs. E. 
Branson, who now presented them through her 
brother’s executor, the Rev. Canon Jackson. These 
paintings appear to be the remains of a series of 
kings ranged along the wall of a large apartment. 
One of the panels bears the name of Athelstan. 
—Major C. Cooper exhibited the remains of a British 
urn found at Toddington, and a small fragment of 
a brass—probably of the De Peyvre family—for- 
merly in Toddington Church, of the time of Richard 
Iil.—The Rev. A. Pownall exhibited a small bronze 
celt found at Naseby Wolleys—Mr. V. E. Knocker 
exhibited rubbings of two bells at Goring Church, 
Oxon. One of them was inscribed: SANCTE 
BLASE; the other: ORATE PRO PETRO EXO- 
NIENSE EPISCOPO. RICARD DE WAMBIS ME FIST. 
It does not appear why Peter Quivil, or Wyville 
(consecrated November 10th, 1280), was commemo- 
rated at Goring. Richard Wambish, or Wimbish, 
was one of a well-known family of bell-founders. 
In 1312 he cast a bell for the church of the Holy 
Trinity in Aldgate.—The Rev. J. M. Mello com- 
municated an account of a small find of flint imple- 
ments in a new locality, viz., in the North Frith 
woods, near Tunbridge.— Mr. J. F. Nicholls laid 
before the Society an account of the discovery of 
a large hoard of coins of the Lower Empire near 
Bristol, which had been discovered by a boy throw- 
ing a stone at a potsherd on the opposite side of 
a brook near Fillon. The pottery was smashed, and 
out came an avalanche of coins. The boy is believed 
to have collected upwards of three thousand pieces. 
Of those which Mr. Nicholls had seen none was 
earlier than Licinius or later than Constans I. 
Those of Constantine the Great were far more 
numerous.—Mr. R. C. Nichols read a paper on the 
correction of a numeral in a note to a manuscript 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (MS. Laud, 636), 
quoted by Dr. Oppert in his paper ‘On the Origin 
of the Dionysian Aira’ (Archeologia, xliv., p. 347). 





Mr. Nichols showed that to make any sense of this 


passage we must read DXXXI. for Xxx.—Mr. R. §. 
Ferguson communicated a Report on the archeology 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and especially 
on some interesting discoveries of Roman remains 
at Maryport.—Mr. E. Peacock gave an account of 
Scotton Church and of its effigies, early glass, and 
other remains.—The Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian Society presented a cast of what ap- 
peared to be a Runic inscription, recently found at 
Brough, Westmoreland. 





STATISTICAL.—June 15.—Dr. William A. Guy, 
F.R.S., in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, Hon. 
W. Egerton, Messrs. 8. Leighton, C. Schreiber, J. W. 
Pease, R. J. More, W. L. Jackson, G. Readdy, W. 58. 
Caine, J. C. Bolton, W. Y. Craig, J. Lovegrove, 
G. H. Finch, J. Rankin, C. Seeley, jun., and C. H. 
Crompton-Roberts ; and the under-mentioned were 
elected Honorary Members of the Society : His Ex- 
cellency M. Léon Say, the Hon. Charles F. Conant, 
and M. le Dr. J. Bertillon—The paper read was by 
Mr. R. P. Williams, ‘On the Increase of Population 
in England and Wales.’ 





LINNEAN.—June 17.—Prof. Allman, President, in 
the chair.—The Rev. G. B. Hunt, Mr. H. N. Moseley, 
the Rev. A. M. Norman, and Mr. E. A. Webb were 
elected Fellows.—Dr. Prior called attention to a 
rare case of a mistletoe parasitic on a mistletoe.— 
Lord Lilford exhibited, and remarks were made on, 
a series of skins, skulls, and horns of the wild sheep 
of Cyprus (Ovis ophion, Blyth)—Mr. E. M. Holmes 
showed an example of Polysiphonia fastigiata with 
its antheridia—Preparations of the early stages of 
invertebrates from Naples and living specimens of 
the new fresh-water Medusa were exhibited by Mr. 
F. Crisp, and the growing point of Chara and the 
common ash by Mr. C. Stewart.—A paper was read 
by Mr. F. M. Campbell ‘On Certain Glands in the 
Maxille of Spiders.’ These, probably secretory in 
function, he finds in Zegeneria domestica, and they 
have apertures on the inner side of the upper face, 
thence inclining towards the mouth. They increase 
in number with age, and become chitinous. Glands 
apparently similar in kind he also finds in several 
families of the spiders.—Mr. S. O. Ridley contributed 
a paper ‘On Two Cases of Incorporation by Sponges 
of Spicules foreign to them.’ In one Ciocalpta the 
dermis contained spicules derived from a species of 
Esperia, and in the other example of Alebion 
similarly Esperia spicules had been fused with its 
own individual tissues ——Prof. Allman then called 
attention to a remarkable Medusa, recently dis- 
covered by Mr. W. Sowerby in the fresh-water 
tank containing the Victoria regia at the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. Prof. Allman described 
the specialities of this small but elegant organ- 
ism, whose congeners are altogether marine in 
distribution. How the swarms could have come 
into or been developed in the tank remains con- 
jectural ; for no fresh plant has been put into the 
tank for some years, nor has any sea-water been 
added, or other material likely to have contained 
ova been introduced. The name Limnocodium Vic- 
toria has been assigned to this creature by Prof. 
Allman.—Mr. T. W. Campbell read a second paper, 
‘On the Stridulating Organs of Steatoda guttata 
and Linyphia tenibricola,’ which are demonstrated 
to be possessed by both sexes.— Dr. G. E. Dobson, 
in ‘ Notes on Aplysia dactylomela, shows that there 
is difference of size and asymmetry of the right 
and left halves of the dental rows of the lingual 
ribbon, and he describes other structures appertain- 
ing to the mandibular plates.—Mr. G. Busk gave the 
results of his researches on the Polyzoa collected 
in the late Arctic expedition. He describes some 
new forms, and his determination of others differs 
from that arrived at by Prof. Smitt, of Stockholm. 
—In a paper‘ On the Natural Classification of the 
Gasteropoda,’ by Dr. J. D. Macdonald, the author 
elaborates with modifications and additions views 
formerly promulgated by him.—The sixth contribu- 
tion to the Mollusca of the Challenger expedition 
by the Rev. R. B. Watson was taken as read. The 
author treats of the Turritellide, and describes nine 
new species.—A paper by Sir J. Lubbock, containing 
further observations on ants, was read,a notice of 
which will be found elsewhere in our columns. 

CHEMICAL.—June 17.—Prof. H. E. Roscoe, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
‘On Pentathionic Acid, by Messrs. T. Takamatsu and 
W. Smith. The authors have examined the evidence 
for and against the existence of this substance ; they 
conclude that it does exist, and give a new method 
of preparing it by the action of a very strong solu- 
tion of iodine in hydriodic acid upon lead theio- 
sulphate.—‘ Preliminary Note on some Orcinol De- 
rivatives,’ by Dr. J. Stenhouse and Mr. C. E. Groves. 
The authors have confirmed their previous conclu- 
sion that halogen derivatives of orcinol exist con- 
taining five atoms of bromine, &c., both the hydrogen 
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atoms in the hydroxy] groups being displaced.—‘ On 
the Determination of Carbon in Soils,’ by Messrs. 
R. Warington and W. A. Peake. Oxidation with 
potassium permanganate gives 92 per cent. of the 
total carbon, but digestion with chromic acid, &c., 
only 79 per cent. The best method is combustion 
with oxide of copper in a stream of oxygen.— Note 
on Camphydrene,’ by Dr. H. E. Armstrong. In this 
note the author sharply criticizes a recent paper by 
Dr. Letts in the Berlin Berichte, and as a result of 
some experiments completely confirms the state- 
ment of Montgolfier that the substance formed by 
the action of sodium on the solid hydrochloride from 
turpentine oil isa mixture, and not a hydrocarbon 
having the formula CioHy;, as asserted by Dr. Letts. 
—‘ On the Action of Nitric Acid upon Diparatolyl- 
guanidin, by Mr. A. G. Perkin. Dinitrodiparatolyl- 
guanidin, melting at 205°, was obtained in red crystals, 
also by a slight modification dinitrodiparatolylurea, 
melting at 233°-—‘ On some Higher Oxides of Man- 
ganese and their Hydrates,’ by Mr. V. H. Veley. The 
oxide was precipitated by chlorine from a pure 
solution of the acetate, and was then heated in a 
current of air or oxygen hydrates. MneOn, 2H20, 
2(Mnc6On), 3H20, and Mn2033H2O0 were obtained, 
but in no case was the dioxide formed.— On a New 
Method of preparing Dinitroethylic Acid, by Dr. E. 
Frankland and Mr. C. C. Graham. This consists in 
passing nitric oxide into a mixture of zinc ethyl and 
sodium ethyl, to which a suitable solvent, such as 
benzene, has been added.—‘ On the Action of Organo- 
zine Compounds upon Nitrites and their Analogues,’ 
by Dr. E. Frankland and Mr. H. K. Tompkins. The 
action of zine ethyl upon phenylacetonitrile is 
studied.— On the Action of Benzoyl Chloride on 
Morphine, by Dr. C. R. A. Wright and Mr. E. H. 
Rennie. The end result is always dibenzoyl mor- 
phine.— An Examination of Terpenes for Cymene 
by means of the Ultra-violet Spectrum,’ by Prof. 
W.N. Hartley. The author has examined specimens 
of orange oil, French turpentine, and Russian tur- 
pentine by photographing their absorption spectra; 
the first two oils were free from cymene, the last 
contains certainly less than 4 per cent.—‘ Notes on 
the Purple of the Ancients, by Dr. E. Schunck.— 
The Society adjourned over the summer recess. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Junc 16.—Mr. G. J. Symons, 
President, in the chair—Dr. T. W. Barry, Messrs. 
A. W. Martin and C. E. Peek were elected Fellows, 
and Sefior A. Aguilar and Dr. H. H. Hildebrandsson 
Honorary Members.—The following papers were 
read : ‘Ozone in Nature, its Relations, Sources, and 
Influences, &e., from Fifteen Years’ Observations, 
Ashore and Afloat, under all Conditions of Climate,’ 
by Dr. J. Mulvany. The meteorological elements 
with which ozone is most intimately associated are 
such as oceasion high vapour tension and a high 
degree of saturation; therefore it is promoted by 
wind passing over a large aqueous expanse and by 
heat producing rapid evaporation. Hence heat, if 
humid, is no bar to atmospheric czonization; but 
no definite relation exists in the atmosphere between 
heat per se and ozone; its relation to humidity is 
more definite and direct, but subject to many ex- 
ceptions; in consequence of this relation it most 
abounds where its chemical qualities render it most 
useful. It appears to be formed in the upper strata 
and to be carried downwards by raindrops, whose 
office is vehicular. The spherules of water which 
constitute clouds, and have their origin in radiation 
and condensation, have a similar office. Ozone does 
not appear to diffuse readily downwards, so that 
when the lower strataare robbed of ozone by jungle, 
&c., a considerable difference in the ozonic condition 
close to and at 170 feet above the surface may exist. 
The author is of opinion that no disease can be 
clearly traced to ozone as met with in the atmo- 
sphere.— On the Average Height of the Barometer 
in London,’ by Mr. H. 8. Eaton,—‘ Note on a Water- 
spout observed at Morant Cays, Jamaica, March 23rd, 
1880, by Lieut. A. Carpenter,—' Account of a Balloon 
Ascent from Lewes in a Whirlwind, on March 23rd, 
1880,’ by Capts. J. Templer and H. Elsdale,— Results 
of Meteorological Observations made at Stanley, 
Falkland Islands, 1875-77,’ by Mr. W. Marriott,— A 
New Thermograph,’ by Mr. W. D. Bowkett,—and 
‘On the Winter Climate of Davos, by Dr. C. T. 
Williams. 





PHILOLOGICAL.— June 18.—A. J. Ellis, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair—Mr. W. R. Mortill read a paper 
‘On some Polabish Vocabularies.” This language. 
belonging to the Slavonic family, became extinct 
in the earlier part of last century; a few lists of 
words, a song composed in it, some versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, &c., are all that remain. These voca- 
bularies were examined at some iength in the paper, 
and many interesting words cited. Some of the 
blunders made by the transcribers on account of 
their ignorance of Slavonic were also given. The 
labours of Schleicher and Hilferding were discussed. 
The former considered Polabish to belong to the 
Polish or Lechish (to use his own phraseology) divi- 





sion of the Western Slavonic family, Kashubish 
being the link between it and Polish properly so 
called. To this branch its laws of sound clearly 
assign it, especially the prevalence of nasals.—Mr. 
W. R. Browne read a paper ‘ On the Distribution of 
English Place-Names,’ in which he gave a table of 
the results obtained by examining 10,492 names in 
Dugdale’s ‘England and Wales.’ The names were 
classified under sixty separate headings according 
to their endings. Those ending in ton formed nearly 
one-fourth of the whole, being 2,545; ham and ley 
came next, with 702 and 653 respectively ; while 
1,703 were placed under miscellaneous. The endings 
were roughly grouped according to their origin, 
whether English, British, or Norse; and remarks 
were made on some of them, where the distribution 
threw light on their meaning or was otherwise 
curious. Thus Mr. Kemble’s theory that names 
ending in ing indicate the original seat of an English 
colony was apparently negatived by the fact that 
the ending is almost entirely absent in South Suffolk. 
—A discussion followed, in which the President, 
Mr. Sweet, Dr. Murray, Dr. Morris, and others took 
part, and which turned partly on the general prin- 
ciples of such classification, and partly on the mean- 
ing of particular endings, as ham, ley, side, hope, 
and wick. 





New SHAKSPERE.—June 11.—Mr. Furnivall, 
Director, in the chair—The Rev. H. N. Ellacombe 
read a paper ‘ On the Seasons of Shakspeare’s Plays.’ 
He found the seasons marked in eight comedies, 
five histories, and eight tragedies, by mentions of 
flowers, plants, or other indications. For instance, 
in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ though its days 
were April 29th, 30th, and May Ist, its English 
flowers were midsummer ones; and the distinction 
was worth noting between the “blowing” ‘of the 
wild thyme, which would be then at its fullest, and 
the “growing” of the oxlips and the violet, which 
had passed their time of blowing, but the living 
plants continued “growing.” In the ‘Winter's Tale’ 
the flowers named are all summer flowers, carnations 
or gilliflowers, lavender, mints, savory, marjoram, 
and marigold. And so with other plays.— Mr. Fur- 
nivall read a paper ‘On the Failure of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Metrical Argument against Fletcher’s Share 
in “Henry VILI.”’ The argument was that Fletcher 
did not write the share assigned to him because it 
did not contain “the perpetual predominance of 
those triple terminations so peculiarly dear to 
Fletcher.” But this argument was absolutely worth- 
less as a test of Fletcher’s work, because the share 
in ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ which Mr. Swinburne 
and other critics assigned to Fletcher contained far 
fewer of these triple endings than his share in 
‘Henry VILL,’ a fact which Mr. Swinburne had for- 
gotten to find out before bringing forward his argu- 
ment.—The Rev. J. Kirkman read a paper ‘On 
Suicide in Shakspeare.’ 

ENGLISH SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION.— 
June 28.—Annual Meeting—Dr. W. W. Hunter in 
the chair—The Report stated that considerable pro- 
gress had been made in the classification of schemes 
of spelling reform and in making the subject known 
to the public. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 
Mon. United Service Institution, 8}.—* Nordenfeldt Guns generally,’ 
Mr. T. Nordenfeldt. 
Wen. Statistical, 4.—Anniversary Meeting. 
Tuvrs. Archzological Lustitute, 4. 








Science Gossip, 

Dr. James Prescott Joure has received the 
Albert Medal from the Society of Arts ‘‘ for 
having established, after most laborious research, 
the true relation between heat, electricity, and 
mechanical work, thus affording the engineer 
a sure guide in the application of science and 
industrial pursuits.” Sir William Thomson also 
received from the same Society, through the 
hands of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, on the 14th inst., the Albert Medal 
awarded to him in 1879. 

Amoncst documents recently published in the 
State Papers is a petition concerning the Earl 
of Worcester, of inventing memory. The earl, 
being imprisoned during the Commonwealth 
period for his loyalty to the Crown, sent a 
petition to the Lord Protector’s Council, dated 
February, 1654, begging leave to come with his 
keeper to York House, Strand, and alleging 
that his presence was necessary for a trial of 
his invention ‘‘ to raise water in a 7-inch bore 
pipe by the strength of one man, for which 
people have hitherto used horses at vast ex- 
pense.” The Council, perceiving no treason in 





this, allowed the earl to proceed under guard 
to York House, but after testing the invention 
he returned to his captivity. 

M. Cuancet was on the 7th of June elected 
by the Academy of Sciences of Paris corre- 
spondent in Chemistry, in the place of the late 
M. Favre. 

Mr. A. T. Davies publishes, in the Reports and 
Proceedings of the Miners’ Association of Corn- 
wall, an excellent memoir ‘On the Phenomena 
of Heaves or Faults in the Mineral Veins of 
St. Agnes, Cornwall,’ containing several woodcut 
illustrations. 

M. Héxovts, of Colomber (Seine), has shown 
at the Paris Society of Arts two samples of 
copper wire containing a platinum core. In one 
of them the platinum is the thirtieth of a milli- 
métre thick, and the hundredth of a millimétre 
thick in the other. 

Dr. Firrrmavun has perfected a process for 
producing nickel in a malleable form. M. Troost 
has communicated a paper to the Société d’En- 
couragement pour ]’Industrie Nationale on this 
subject. It has hitherto been impossible to 
obtain large pieces of nickel which can be rolled. 
The Fleitmaun process appears to have overcome 
this difficulty. A plate of nickel a tenth of an 
inch in thickness can now be welded to an iron 
plate by bringing both to a red heat, and then 
passing the compound sheet through rollers or 
bringing it under a hammer ; the nickel covering 
may be reduced to only 5,4; inch in thickness. 

Tue French Association for the Advancement 
of Science will meet at Rheims this year, from 
August 12th to 19th. 

Mr. J. Lawrence Smirn has in the June 
number of the American Jowrnal of Science 
an interesting ‘Study of the Emmet County 
Meteorite, that fell near Estherville, Emmet 
County, Iowa, May 10th, 1879.’ Fragments 
have been obtained—one large mass as late as 
February 23rd, 1880—weighing from 437, 170, 
and 92 lb. down to 2 lb. These contain large 
nodules of nickeliferous iron. On a polished 
surface the Widmanstattian figures are beauti- 
fully developed, and the fragments also give 
evidence of cobalt, copper, and phosphorus. 

Tue Proceedings of the Linnean Society of 
New South Wales, Vol. IV. Part III., has been 
sent to us from Sydney. This part contains four 
excellent papers by Mr. William A. Haswell, 
and five by the Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, 
illustrated by well-executed plates. 

Tue results of a census of the colony of New 
Zealand, taken for the night of the 3rd of March, 
1878, fill a goodly volume of 358 pages, which 
has been recéived by us. 
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The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS,—The NINETY- 
FOURTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from Ten 
till Six.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

INSTITUTE of PAINTERS’ in WATER COLOUKS.—The FORTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Dusk. 
—Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 8.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
from Nine till Seven.—Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five 
Shillings. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES 
by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN, at 
THOMAS M‘LEAN'S Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission on presen- 
tation of Address Card. 


EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART in SLACK and WHITE, 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, consisting of Drawings, 
Etchings, and Engravings. OPEN DAILY from Ten till Six.—Admis- 
sion, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. R. F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 


DORE’'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ The BRAZEN SEKPENT’ 
(the sgrt completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate's 
Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘ House of 
ieee, a. at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 

‘en toSix.—ls. 














ANTIQUITIES FROM CYPRUS. 

In November and December, 1876 (Athen. 
Nos. 2558, 2562), we described at some length 
‘“‘The Treasure of Kourium,” and included in 
that account notes on numerous antiquities 
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which were discovered by General Luigi di 
Cesnola in other places in Cyprus. ‘These 
notices followed others on sculptures found at 
Golgos and Idalium (Athen. No. 2352). Our 
readers will remember that, owing to the un- 
fortunate parsimony of the Government of 
that day, the representations of Dr. Birch and 
Mr. Newton, and the other authorities of the 
Museum, were disregarded, and these antiquities 
were allowed to become the nucleus of the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York, now under the 
direction of General di Cesnola. 

Major Alexander di Cesnola, brother of the 
general, and his companion in many labours in 
Cyprus, remained in the island, and succeeded 
in unearthing a prodigious number of objects of 
various materials and nationalities, which are 
due to different ages and artistic modes. These 
relics are now in London, and although not for 
sale may be seen by archeologists, on applica- 
tion to Major di Cesnola, at Palma Villa, Wood- 
church Road, West Hampstead. 

A large proportion were found at Salamina 
(Salamis), the most Greek of all the Cypriote 
cities. Kourium, Idalium, Soli, and Cittium 
also yielded a considerable number of relics. 
The materials are gold, silver, bronze, bronze 
thickly plated with pure gold, lead, chalcedony, 
terra-cotta, enamelled or painted with patterns 
of Egyptian, Phcenician, Greek, Roman, and 
native character, alabaster, ivory, and glass. 
With these are a great number of coins in gold, 
silver, bronze, and billon. 

The works in gold consist of personal orna- 
ments, rings for the fingers and ears, necklaces, 
chains, bracelets, fibule, frontals, and pins, 
besides objects which were probably used as 
charms, personal insignia, such as seals, and 
amulets. Some of the earrings are enriched 
with jewels ; in a number of them it is clear 
where pearls and other gems have fallen from the 
metal, so that they remain matrices only. The 
forms of nearly all these objects are beautiful, 
and several of the rings of both kinds are ex- 
quisite specimens of goldsmiths’ work, including 
heads of oxen, and mortuary wreaths formed of 
gold delicately wrought in leaves, intended to 
be worn on the head, in the manner which has 
often been illustrated by examples of Greek 
and Etruscan origin found about bronze 
helmets. With these may be mentioned ex- 
amples of those remarkable plates of beaten 
gold which were designed to be worn and are 
shaped so as to cover the mouths, eyes, and 
foreheads of the dead. Some of the fibulz are 
serpentine in shape, and were produced by coil- 
ing the metal in spirals, so that the object was 
twisted through holes in garments/the edges of 
which they were intended to unite. Several of 
these articles are of bronze thickly covered with 
the more precious metal. There are also car- 
buncles and emerald (glass?) beads threaded 
on gold wires, and terminating in beautiful 
heads of chimerz, lions, and the like, and 
seemingly influenced by Assyrian fashions in 
goldsmithery. Two of the fibule bear inscrip- 
tions in the Cypriote character. Among the 
rings are to be found engraved carnelians and 
other stones, of Greek origin and great beauty, 
and among the subjects of these gems is a man 
overcoming a lion. Beside these there are several 
Egyptian scarabei, with and without inscrip- 
tions, engraved signets of Egyptian, quasi- 
Egyptian, and other denominations. The gold 
objects amount to about 1,500 in number. One 
of the necklaces is remarkable for phallic em- 
blems of both kinds in gold, and “ charms” of 
peculiar forms. 

The works in silver are bracelets, pins for 
the hair and dress, fibule of the serpentine or 
spiral order and other forms, finger-rings with 
scarabei and earrings set with glass which has 
become iridescent, and necklaces with pendants, 
one of which is of crystal, shaped like a vase. 
The bronze relics are not less than two hundred, 
and include strigils, statuettes, lance- heads, 
bracelets, rings, pins, axe-heads, bucklers, 





engraved mirrors from Paphos, paters : some of 
the last are incised with mythological and other 
representations. The examples in lead are 
extremely interesting, and consist of thin rolls 
of the metal with inscriptions of rare character, 
Greek, Cypriote, and Pheenician. Several of 
these examples have not been unrolled. Rare as 
these relics are they narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion, being taken for water tubes. 

The specimens in chalcedony, besides scarabei 
and beads, are about one hundred cylinders of 
Egyptian and Assyrian character. Of terra-cotta 
the specimens, all told, are not fewer than three 
thousand, and they form an almost complete 
collection of Cypriote productions of this kind. 
About five hundredarestatuettesofarchaic, Greek, 
and Greco-Roman origin, representing priestsand 
priestesses with sacerdotal crowns and wreaths, 
and bearing musical and other instruments ; 
mythological and domestic subjects abound in 
this class of relics, with genii, draped and nude, 
mounted on horses, cocks, and swans. Some of 
these specimens are of highly archaic appear- 
ance, and others are primitive and extremely 
rude. Some of the statuettes are men-at-arms, 
with conical helmets and circular bucklers, 
on which are insignia, personal and military. 
Children’s toys in terra-cotta are not uncommon 
in this large collection, which embraces figures 
of women carrying vases on their heads and in 
their hands. Women naked, half-draped, and 
completely clad appear by numbers in the 
assembly ; most of these figures are obviously 
Greek, and their fine style attests the taste 
and peculiar artistic feeling of the makers. 
Some of the women, priestesses or what not, 
wear lofty diadems, and are otherwise deco- 
rated with jewellery of the kind referred 
to above, necklaces, single or triple, bracelets, 
earrings, and fibule. Cocks, pigs, swans, and 
ducks are found here, with grotesque figures of 
men and women serving as jugs to hold liquids, 
and bizarre and monstrous forms. Warriors in 
chariots with movable wheels, and bearing bril- 
liant traces of colour, are to be seen among 
this prodigious group of articles, which were 
evidently intended for domestic use. Among 
the most curious specimens are several large 
tragic and grotesque masks in terra-cotta, 
some of which are of pure Greek origin, and 
appear to have been copied from bronze originals 
of considerable beauty. In their attraction for 
the antiquary few works in this material surpass 
the group of lamps, of which there are at least 
a thousand ; these include about two hundred 
examples bearing the names of Greek makers. 
Such names are much rarer than Roman ones, 
and all are interesting in a high degree. 

Among the larger terra-cottas is a magnificent 
group of huge amphorz, many of which bear 
that interlaced lotus pattern and those geo- 
metrical enrichments in brownish red or black 
on the grey ground of the vessels which asso- 
ciate them with Egyptian art on the one 
hand, with the art of Assyria and Pheenicia on 
the other. The forms of nearly all these large 
vessels are characteristically beautiful, and tes- 
tify to the influence of Greek design on the 
minds of the makers. Others are evidently 
Greek. Thus this class extends over a long 
period of time, and marks the succession of 
zesthetic influences which have passed over 
Cyprus. A much larger number of small 
amphorze and other vessels is included in the 
class of terra-cottas, and some bear Greek, 
Cypriote, and Phcenician inscriptions. 

The alabastra are of ordinary character, and 
rarely in good preservation; very few were 
found with inscriptions. The specimens in 
ivory include pins for women’s hair and gar- 
ments, spoons, little turned boxes, and a few 
smnall objects for women’s use. 

The most numerous and splendid group of 
all consists of about four thousand articles of 
glass, most of which are so splendid in iri- 
descence and brilliantly illuminated as to form 
a perfect galaxy of nacreous colour. Glass is 





a special feature amongst Cypriote antiquities, 
on account of the iridescence and the beautiful 
forms of the relics. Coloured glass is by nu 
means uncommon; witness the specimens of 
purple and canary tints which are in question 
now. Occasionally a painted specimen turns up 
and represents Aphrodite, Dionysus, and other 
deities. Some vessels are inscribed in relief 
with votive mottoes, owners’ and artists’ names 
in Greek ; these are generally valued at high 
rates. Then we have the so-called lachryma- 
tories, besides vases, urns, jars, bottles, pater, 
bowls, acetabulee, and cups of all sorts of forms. 
About one hundred and fifty are Phoenician, 
being opaque and enamelled glass, and frequently 
found with rough amphorz, which bear Phceni- 
cian inscriptions painted in black. 

The coins are Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Cypriote, or medizeval of the Lusignan dynasty, 
and Venetian. About eighty are of gold. They 
include a fine stater of Alexander with the 
horns of Ammon in beautiful condition, another 
of Philip, a Ptolemy with the eagle. There are 
coins of Cyprus with Cypriote, Phoenician, and 
Greek letters. Among these coins are the 
scyphati of the Latin kings of the island, and 
Byzantine solidi, flat and concave, many of 
which are extremely rare, and have been kept 
in families and pierced, so as to be worn as 
charms about the necks of the children. The 
silver coins are those issued in the island, and 
include the mintages of Alexander, the Ptolemies, 
Roman in general, and imperial of Cyprus, 
besants of the Latin monarchs, and Venetian 
issues. The works in billon belong almost 
entirely to the time of the Crusades and the 
Lusignan dynasty. 

We understand that Major di Cesnola, who 
has recovered all these things, is an Italian by 
birth, a soldier by education and service in the 
Crimea. Quitting the army in 1869, he went 
to South America, and again became a soldier. 
Finding himself in New York, he went to 
Cyprus in a diplomatic capacity with his brother, 
whom he assisted in the formerly mentioned ex- 
plorations, and succeeded him in these labours. 
The abolition of the American consulship in 
Cyprus in 1876 did not immediately affect 
the excavations, which the major, aided by 
funds supplied by Mr. Edwin H. Lawrence, had 
resumed after the departure of his brother from 
the island. These excavations were continued 
for three years, that is, until the English 
Government thought fit to put a stop to them. 





MR. JOHN WEBB. 


Tue death of Mr. John Webb, at the ripe age 
of eighty-one years, has been recorded. For 
more than a quarter of a century he held a dis- 
tinguished place in England and France as a 
most trusted agent for the purchase of works 
of fine art of all kinds. He himself made pre- 
cious collections of ivory of the ancient classical 
periods, also ancient glass, enamels, and jewellery, 
which have enriched the national stores of the 
British Museum and the South Kensington 
Museum, the latter especially. He was en- 
trusted to make purchases for the Government 
from the Bernal Collection, and he negotiated 
the purchase of the Soulages Collection. The 
student at the South Kensington Museum will be 
reminded by numerous labels attached to objects 
there, marked ‘‘ Webb Collection,” of his fine 
taste and judgment. His character for probity 
and high feeling stood as high as possible. 
Having known his career for thirty years I ask 
the Athenwwm to record these few lines about 
him. H.C. 





EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA, 

To turn to the sculptures. The discoveries 
recently made with regard to the eastern pedi- 
ment of the Temple of Zeus are important : the 
lower portion of the leg of Zeus, the thigh of 
(Enomaus, but especially the head of Hippo- 
dameia. The girl turns her head shyly away 
from the bridegroom Pelops. The features are 
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badly preserved, but still the cheeks and the 
arrangement of the hair are easily recognized. 
All the twenty-one figures have now been found: 
Zeus, twelve human beings, and eight horses ; 
of the human heads eight have been discovered. 
Among the sculptures of the western pediment 
the wonderfully beautiful head of the kneeling 
girl stands conspicuous. It is buried in her 
bosom, in order to escape the grasp of the 
Centaur ; the features are large and full, and 
the hair floating ; into it the furious Centaur 
thrusts his hand. I have also to mention the 
face of the Centaur who is carrying off the boy. 
Wild and short hair, a low forehead, and wild 
animal features characterize this robber, who 
wards off with his teeth the Lapith who attacks 
him. Several pieces of drapery, bodies, arms and 
legs help to complete the other figures, so that 
here, too, the one-and-twenty figures are, all of 
them, more or less complete ; there are thirteen 
heads, only of the Theseus not more than 
an arm, foot, and hinder part of the head 
has been found. Interesting is the figure 
of the old slave who in her agony is tearing 
her hair. The series of metopes has also been 
enlarged. In the north-west corner the cycle 
of the labours of Hercules began with the 
combat with the Nemean lion. The head of 
Hercules belonging to this composition has been 
picked out of the plates of the stylobate. The tips 
of the nose, the lips, and the chin are missing ; 
hair and eyes are painted red, but the face, on 
the other hand, is white and smooth. The 
head rests on the right hand, and alone among 
all those yet discovered is youthful and beard- 
less. The hero stood beside the slain lion, 
with his right foot planted on its body, his right 
elbow leaning on his thigh, and gazed with a 
melancholy air straight before him as if he were 
thinking of the perils to come. Probably 
Minerva stood near him. The second metope 
was placed on the right of the first, and repre- 
sented the combat with the Hydra, also now 
discovered. The mighty body of the serpent 
twists itself from the left in huge folds, and rises 
upwards towards the right. Hercules has hewn 
off a number of heads ; with the left hand he grasps 
one; other necks thrust themselves forward. 
A bright red is still traceable on the background 
of the relief, while on the metope representing 
the Cretan bull, whose head and legs have been 
found, the ground is a light blue. There is now 
only one metope of which not a trace has come 
to hand, that representing the stag of Cerynia. 
The style of the metopes displays an afiinity to 
that of the pediment, and therefore to the 
Athenian chisel; and a comparison with the 
corresponding metopes on the Theseum at 
Athens proves the style of Olympia to be more 
archaic, more limited, and stiffer—undeniable 
facts of very great archeological importance. 
The Nike of Peonius is again clad in 
the wide folds of her mantle. On March 27th 
the head of the infant Bacchus, whom the 
Hermes of Praxiteles bears on his arm, 
was brought to light, a new pearl of the 
Olympian Museum. The skull is small; the 
beautifully arranged locks of long hair are 
secured with a band, and brought together into 
a small knot over the forehead. The face, 
features, and attitude are fully developed, and 
stand in no sort of proportion to the small forms 
of the body. But the movement of the infant’s 
body is marked by indescribable grace and liveli- 
ness. The little head is turned towards the 
left shoulder in order to look past the face of 
Hermes tothe right hand. The left arm clutches 
at the grapes which Hermes holds; the right 
hand rests on the shoulder of the god. The 
archaic marble head mentioned by me some 
time ago, and the shield of Phrixus and 
the foot belonging to it, are now settled 
to be portions of a portrait statue. Its 
Corinthian helmet, the three rows of cork- 
screw curls, the slanting eyes, the broad, 
bearded, laughing face, the fleshy cheeks, and 
the soft mouth are peculiarities of Eperastus 





mentioned by Pausanias, a descendant of the 
mythical Melampodide and the Argonauts. He 
gained a victory about 500 B.c. for running in 
heavy armour, and so his statue was put up in 
the Altis, equipped with helm and shield. To 
the archaic statues belong also the two Eume- 
nides of Laconian stone, pillar-like figures, 
motionless, standing, each with both arms pressed 
clese to the body and holding a serpent in either 
hand. Among Roman statues of Pentelic marble 
are a colossal Apollo, nude, with a twisted plait 
of hair, with lyre and plectrum (perhaps the 
offering of a poet who was victorious at Olympia), 
a colossal naked male torso, and a boy satyr, 
who leans against a tree and plays the flute. 
These were already placed in a Byzantine lime- 
kiln and doomed to a fiery end, when some 
catastrophe occurred which saved the statues 
from destruction. Of the bronzes, I may men- 
tion some archaic statuettes of the finest style, 
and of the terra-cottas a female head, which 
shows a great resemblance to the head of the 
Hera of the Hereum. Jv ius ScavusRine. 





SALES. 

Last week Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods 
sold several collections of pictures and drawin 
among them some important works of J. Phillip. 
We select the following. Pictures: H. O’Neil, 
A Volunteer, 110/.; The Eve of Waterloo, 105I. 
T. Creswick, The Avenue, 294l.; Salmon Trap 
on the Tees, 2731. W. P. Frith, The Last Sun- 
day at Whitehall, in the Time of Charles IZ., 
2621. E. Frére, Shelling Peas, 2311. J. Pettie, 
‘¢ Getting rid of State Secrets,” 1831. J. Phillip, 
The Evil Eye, 220l.; ‘‘ Dolores,” a Spanish 
Widow, 735l.; ‘‘Pascuccia,” a Roman Girl, 
210l.; The Toilet, 105/.; A Chat round the 
Brasero, 2,1421.; The Grape Gatherer, Anda- 
lusia, 5141. Drawing: Birket Foster, Water- 
Carriers, Venice, 65/. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

WE are indebted to a friend for a few notes 
on the career of the late Mr. George Haydock 
Dodgson, water-colour painter, a distinguished 
member of the ‘‘ Old Society,” whose death on 
the 4th inst. we have already recorded. Sixty- 
nine years ago he was born, as he was accus- 
tomed to say, in a ditch at Liverpoool. In 
fact, the castle ditch of that city having been 
filled, and houses built in the place, our painter 
first saw the light in one of these structures. 
After receiving such an education as a child of 
parents of the middle class used to get in those 
days, he was intended for the profession of a 
civil engineer, and was apprenticed to George 
Stephenson, who employed him in different 
works ; among others in the survey and execu- 
tion of the plans of the Whitby and Pickering 
Railway ; and Dodgson used to relate how he 
and three companions were so pressed for time 
that, in order to complete the plans for delivery to 
the Board of Trade on the legal 30th of Novem- 
ber, for a fortnight they never took off their 
clothes, and kept themselves awake through 
many nights by eating opium and drinking strong 
black coffee. Possibly this severe strain on his 
system may have sown the seeds of that nervous 
infirmity from which he suffered much during 
the later years of his life. In 1836 appeared 
a volume in imperial octavo, entitled ‘ Illustra- 
tions of the Scenery of the Whitby and Picker- 
ing Railway, in the North-East part of York- 
shire, with Descriptions by H. Belcher, and 
numerous Plates from Drawings by G. Dodgson. 
In afew years engineering labours proved too 
much for Dodgson’s health, and having, even in 
youth, looked forward to becoming an artist by 
profession, he quitted the service of Stephenson, 
and settled in the metropolis for the rest of his 
days. In his early practice he had acquired 
considerable knowledge of architecture ; this he 
turned to profitable account by making pic- 
turesque drawings for several eminent architects. 
The well-known engraving representing the chief 





works of Sir Christopher Wren happily grouped 
in one view was arranged and executed for 
Cockerell by Mr. Dodgson. He was likewise 
much engaged in making drawings on wood for 
the Illustrated London News and other publica- 
tions. Gradually his love of landscape } wane ted 
his whole practice, and he became a member of 
the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
After a time he relinquished this position, and 
in February, 1848, was elected an Associate- 
Exhibitor of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. He became a full member of that body 
in June, 1852. Mr. Dodgson’s life was singularly 
uneventful ; he was never out of England, and 
visited very few places for sketching, returning 
again and again to the same localities, and 
generally to the same spots. Beeches attracted 
him so often that a special favourite at Knole 
came to be known as Dodgson’s Beech. 
Ir is to be hoped that, notwithstanding the 
discouraging result of movements in the matter, 
the present Government will not fail to do some- 
thing towards the formation of that Museum of 
Casts which has been frequently urged on the 
authorities by men of art and lovers of design as 
one of the best means for promoting knowledge 
of a noble sort among the people. The scheme 
suggested by Mr. W. Perry, and pressed by 
the Duke of Westminster, Lords Wharncliffe, 
Granville, Cowper, Morley, and Spencer on the 
late Ministry, and recognized as important by 
Lord Beaconsfield, ought not to be neglected 
by the Cabinet of a zealous writer on antiquity 
such as the present premier. The notion of re- 
legating the execution of such a plan to the 
Trustees of the British Museum—this is the 
latest declaration on the subject—is by no 
means promising, and cannot satisfy anybody. 
WE may record the death of Mr. Charles 
George Lewis, the well-known engraver, on the 
16th inst., in the seventy-third year of his age. 
He was a son of Mr. F. C. Lewis, and his pupil 
in art, a brother of the late J. F. Lewis, R.A. 
Many of his better known works are reproduc- 
tions of Landseer’s pictures ; of these the list 
is considerable, and jncludes the names of 
‘To-ho!’ published in 1830, ‘The Cat’s Paw,’ 
1846, ‘Islay, Macaw, and Love Birds,’ ‘Breeze,’ 
‘Shoeing,’ ‘ The Otter Hunt,’ ‘A Cover Hack.’ 
He engraved Mr. F. Tayler’s ‘Highland Larder.’ 


Dr. J. P. Ricurer has in the press ‘The 
Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci.’ This 
edition will contain a transcript of the 
original text of the Treatise on Painting, with 
a number of chapters not found in the cur- 
rent editions, and it will be illustrated by 
reproductions of numerous diagrams, sketches, 
and drawings by Leonardo’s own hand. The 
volumes will also contain Leonardo’s projects 
for his works of art, his opinions on sculpture, 
numerous architectural studies for the con- 
struction of cupolas, &c., notes on pupils and 
other artists who lived in his house, suggestions 
and plans for the construction of a painter’s 
studio, remarks on events of his own life and on 
more or less distinguished contemporaries, 
notes on an eruption of Mount Attna, on the 
Alps, on the Island of Cyprus, and on the Nile, 
a plan for an arched bridge over the Golden 
Horn, &c. The text will be accompanied by a 
translation, and by explanatory notes by the 
editor. Leonardo's writings on architecture 
will be commented on by Baron Henry de 
Geymuller, of Paris. There will be altogether 
200 autotype drawings. 

Ir has been decided that a permanent 
record shall be preserved of the recent Exhibi- 
tion of Helmets held under the auspices of the 
Royal Archzeological Institute, in the shape of 
a Critical Catalogue, with illustrations of from 
eighty to one hundred examples of helmets and 
specimens of mail. This catalogue has been 
undertaken by Mr. Burges and the Baron de 
Cosson, who will deal respectively with the 
early helmets, the mail, and the Oriental head- 
pieces, and the European helms, helmets, &c. 
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A CocrREsPoNDENT writes from Liverpool, 
under date of June 13th:—‘‘ Yesterday I was 
at Overton, a pretty hamlet near Frodsham, 
Cheshire, where is still to be seen a very pic- 
turesque church, dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and possessing interesting architectural 
features that even a novice like myself can 
admire ; there are Early English, Perpendicular, 
and Queen Anne features blended in this quaint 
old building, making it a delight to a sketcher 
in these days, when the picturesque is restored 
out of existence. Whilst I was contemplating 
it I was informed that itis all to be pulled down 
in July, so that I might look at it for the last 
time. Do you, sir, know the society that looks 
after such destructive efforts with a view to 
putting a stop to them? If so, I think its 
attention should be called to the meditated 
‘restoration’ of Overton Church before ‘ it is 
gone and is no more seen.’”’ 


Pror. Srrack, architect, of Berlin, died in 
that city on the 12th inst. 








MUSIC 


—»— 


MUSICAL UNION.—GRAND and LAST MATINEE, TUESDAY, 
June 29th, at 3 o'clock. Septet of Beethoven; Violin Solo, Bach; 
Duet, Violoncello and Piano, Rubinstein; Kreutzer Sonata, Beet- 
hoven: Septet, Hummel. Artists: AUER, from St. Petersburg, Solo 
Violinist; DUVERNOY., Pianist, from Paris, with Lasserre, Hollander. 
Lazarus, &c.—Tickets, 10s. 6d each; to be had of Stanley Lucas, Weber 
& Co, and Ollivier, Bond Street, and Austin, at the Hall. Visitors can 
pay at the Regent Street entrance —Director, J. ELLA. 











THE WEEK. 


HER MAJEstTy’s THEATRE.—‘ La Forza del Destino.’ 
CrystaL PaLace.—The Handel Festival. 
Sr. JAMEs’s HALL.—The London Musical Society. 


Tue unhealthy predilection which Signor 
Verdi has ever manifested for stories of a 
ghastly melo-dramatic kind as the bases of 
his operas culminated in his acceptance of 
the libretto of ‘La Forza del Destino.’ A 
drama with the same title by Angelo 
Saavedra, Duc de Rivas, was represented at 
Madrid in 1835, and it was from this source 
that Signor Piave gained the materials for 
his opera book. A more unwholesome and 
repulsive subject never formed the ground- 
work of a musical work. The nobler 
elements of tragedy are wholly wanting, 
and even the stern morality which lies at 
the root of the Greek dramas, in which 
destiny figures as the ruthless and infallible 
agent of destruction, is not present. From 
first to last the principal characters of the 
drama are hurried from one climax of 
suffering to another equally causeless and 
purposeless. It is, perhaps, an advantage, 
under the circumstances, that they are 
drawn with such a feeble hand that we can 
take no more interest in their fate than 
might be felt in that of a number of Sibe- 
rian exiles or Inquisition victims of whose 
history or crimes we were wholly ignorant. 
But even Signor Piave seems to have felt 
that an opera dealing exclusively with 
scenes of horror could not be effective, and 
though he will not allow his hero and 
heroine a moment’s release from agony, he 
has introduced some lighter episodes, which 
do not grow out of the plot, and might be 
omitted entirely without affecting the de- 
velopment of the tragedy. The divine art of 
music is frequently degraded by unworthy 
association, and it is well when a gifted 
composer is deserted by his genius at such 
times. We therefore rejoice that Verdi is 
seen at his weakest in ‘La Forza del Des- 
tino,’ for there is a chance that the opera 
will speedily pass from view and be for- 
gotten. Produced at St. Petersburg in 
1862, and since performed in various parts 





of the world, it has at no time or place 
gained any lasting success. At Her Ma- 
jesty’s in 1867, with Tietjens, Trebelli, 
Mongini, and Rokitansky in the cast, it 
failed utterly, and it is hard to say why Mr. 
Mapleson should have taken the trouble to 
revive it, knowing as we now do that the 
additions and modifications by the composer, 
which were somewhat ostentatiously an- 
nounced, merely consisted in making the 
butchery at the close take place off the 
stage instead of on it, and in allowing the 
hero to drag out a life of despair in place of 
committing suicide. Of the music there is 
really not one number which is not a feeble 
imitation of something in Verdi’s earlier 
works. Not a trace is observable of that 
plaintive individuality which gives a charm 
to ‘Aida.’ The light scenes contain the 
most pleasing music, notably one illustrat- 
ing the humour of camp life, and finishing 
with a spirited tarantella. There is one 
feature in the performance which is even a 
greater mystery than the revival of the 
opera. We refer to the impersonation of 
the heroine by Mrs. Marie Louise Swift, a 
lady with a voice, and who on the strength 
of this, and of this alone, seems to have 
been thought worthy to appear before the 
cultured audience of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Signori Campanini and Galassi sing and 
act with immense demonstrativeness, and 
Madame Trebelli and Signor Del Puente 
agreeably sustain the comic parts. No 
fault can be found with the mounting of 
the opera, nor with its general rendering 
under Signor Arditi’s direction, but its 
failure is inevitable, and no other result 
would be desirable in the interests of art. 

It is by no means easy to write anything 
fresh concerning the seventh triennial Han- 
del Festival, which has been held at the 
Crystal Palace during the present week, for 
the simple reason that there has been 
scarcely anything to distinguish it from the 
six festivals which have preceded it. Com- 
mencing yesterday week with what is called 
a full rehearsal, but what is in reality 
rather a preliminary performance of the 
principal numbers to be produced, the fes- 
tival has run its usual course—the ‘ Messiah’ 
having been given on Monday, a miscel- 
laneous selection on Wednesday, and ‘ Israel 
in Egypt’ yesterday. As the two oratorios 
have been heard at every preceding festival, 
the only opportunity for bringing forward 
any novelties was on the Wednesday ; and 
in this respect those who arranged the pro- 
gramme have done almost as little as was 
possible. Only three pieces were included 
in the selection which had not been heard 
at previous festivals. Three years ago the 
selection included ten pieces performed for 
the first time. Probably the fact that some 
of these were very badly rendered induced 
the management to modify their policy on 
the present occasion. If this were the case, 
we have no right to blame them; for it must 
be borne in mind that the Handel Festival 
is primarily a business speculation of the 
Crystal Palace Company and the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and that it is only in a 
secondary degree an artistic enterprise. The 
object of those who arrange the programmes 
is therefore to make them as attractive as 
possible to a mixed audience; and it is 
unfortunately the fact that for one person 
who would go to the Crystal Palace to hear 





a grand chorus of Handel’s for the first 
time, there are probably a hundred who 
would go to hear Madame Sherrington sing 
‘Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” or Mr. 
Santley give ‘‘ O ruddier than the cherry.” 

Though we have spoken of artistic con- 
siderations as being of only secondary im- 
portance at the festivals, it must not be 
inferred that we think these meetings use- 
less from a musical point of view. Our 
opinion is quite the reverse. If a Handel 
Festival did nothing else, it would certainly 
prove that there exists in this country an 
enormous quantity of musical ability, which, 
with proper organization, can be rendered 
available for performances such as in many 
respects it would be difficult to equal and 
impossible to surpass. A few statistics, 
which we have compiled from the official 
list of the performers at the present festival, 
will prove this. We find that the orchestra 
consists of 340 strings and 84 wind instru- 
ments, besides the organ, making a total of 
425 performers; while the chorus is com- 
posed of 727 sopranos, 782 altos, 692 tenors, 
and 700 basses—in all 2,901 voices, making 
the total number of band and chorus 3,326. 
These numbers are sufficient indication that 
we are not, at all events in one sense, an 
unmusical people; but what renders the 
list even more significant is the fact that 
this enormous body of performers is gathered 
together from every part of the United 
Kingdom. Seventy instrumentalists and 565 
singers are drawn from the provinces, and 
we find them coming from such remote dis- 
tances as Plymouth and Penzance on the 
one side, Edinburgh and Glasgow on the 
other, and across the Irish Sea from Dublin, 
to take part in the great musical celebration 
of Handel. It is in this way that the festival 
is beneficial to art, by keeping alive in the 
furthest corners of the land the interest in 
the works of a composer who, in this coun- 
try at least, possesses more hold than any 
other on the affections of the people. 

It is not merely the gathering together of 
so large a mass of performers that is a 
reason for not unnatural pride; there is 
even more cause for congratulation in the 
quality of the performances. That they are 
not perfect will be readily admitted ; under 
such circumstances much refinement or 
finish is not to be looked for. But the fact 
that a choir which will always contain a fair 
percentage of singers who have not attended 
any previous festival should be able, with 
hardly any rehearsal, to give such a render- 
ing of Handel’s music as we are accustomed 
to hear on these occasions, proves unmis- 
takably a high standard of average effi- 
ciency. It would be unjust here not to pay 
a tribute to the exertions of Sir Michael 
Costa as conductor. Whatever may be 
thought of him as an artist, there can be no 
two opinions as to his ability as a director 
of a large body of performers ; and the pre- 
cision with which, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, the whole of the choruses have 
been rendered at the present festival is 
largely due to the complete command which 
Sir Michael possesses over the forces under 
his control. It would be useless to enter 
into details of the performance of music so 
familiar as that given on these occasions; a 
few general remarks will suffice. At the 
rehearsal yesterday week the selection 
comprised the ‘ Hallelujah” and ‘“ Amen” 
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choruses from the ‘Messiah,’ the greater 
part of the selection, and eight numbers 
from ‘Israel’; the majority of the solo 
singers engaged for the festival giving 
their most popular pieces. The perform- 
ance of the ‘ Messiah’ on Monday was, in 
the general opinion of musicians present, 
the finest that has yet been heard at a 
Handel Festival. Though there were one or 
two blemishes, so slight as hardly to deserve 
mention, the chorus-singing was superb, the 
quality of tone of the voices being especially 
rich and sonorous, and the leads being 
taken up with remarkable accuracy. The 
solo music was admirably rendered by 
Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Messrs. 
Barton M‘Guckin, Joseph Maas, Santley, 
and Signor Foli, all of whom are too well 
known to require either criticism or eulogy. 

The programme of Wednesday, consist- 
ing, as has been already said, almost entirely 
of familiar items, may be briefly dismissed. 
It is needless to speak of the rendering by 
Madame Adelina Patti of ‘Let the bright 
seraphim,” or by Mr. Edward Lloyd of 
‘Sound an alarm.” Only three novelties 
were introduced, the Dead March in p, from 
‘Samson ’—less popular than, but hardly 
inferior to, the well-known Dead March in 
‘Saul’—the chorus “Blest be the man,” 
from ‘Joseph,’—a rather weak specimen of 
Handel’s powers, which may, perhaps, have 
been selected because of its offering no 
special difficulty to the chorus-singers,—and 
the first of the ‘Twelve Grand Concertos.’ 
These interesting works, which a century 
ago occupied in instrumental music a place 
somewhat analogous to that now held by 
the symphony, are written for stringed 
instruments only; they were formerly often 
heard at the long since defunct Antient 
Concerts ; but it is many years since one of 
them has been given in public. The first, 
in @ major, which was selected for the 
present occasion, is one of the finest of the 
set, and while in parts old-fashioned and 
slightly formal, shows so much of the 
vigour and grandeur of the old master’s 
style, that its revival was very welcome. 
Among the most noteworthy of the choral 
numbers on Wednesday were the Corona- 
tion Anthem, ‘“‘ Zadok the Priest,” ‘‘O Father 
whose Almighty power,” from ‘ Judas Mac- 
cabeous,’ ‘‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” 
from ‘Samson,’ ‘“‘ Wretched lovers,’’ from 
‘Acis and Galatea,’ and the so-called 
‘‘Nightingale Chorus,” from ‘Solomon,’ 
which last was given with admirable deli- 
cacy and great attention to light and shade. 
The chorus, indeed, fully maintained the 
high standard of excellence that they had 
reached on the Monday. A word of protest 
must be entered against some of the 
arbitrary alterations of Handel’s music 
made by Sir Michael Costa. His additional 
accompaziments are at times very effective 
and judicious; but nothing can excuse his 
taking such liberties with the text as the 
addition of an opening symphony of his 
own to the chorus ‘‘ Wretched lovers,’’ or 
the interpolation of a pause near the close 
of ‘Zadok the Priest.’ It is much to be 
regretted that one who in many respects 
has done so much for music in this country 
should set the bad example of tampering 
with the text of the great masters. We 
have only to add that the soloists who took 
part in Wednesday’s performance were 





Madame Adelina Patti, who accepted an 
encore after her splendid rendering of 
‘From mighty kings,” Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mrs. Osgood, Madame Clara 
Suter, Madame Trebelli, and Messrs. Vernon 
Rigby, Edward Lloyd, and Santley. Of 
Friday’s performance of ‘Israel’ we shall 
say a few words next week. 

It is about a year ago that the then newly 
established London Musical Society gave its 
first private concert at St. James’s Hall, bring- 
ing to a hearing among other things Goetz’s 
137th Psalm for the first time in London. 
The choice of its opening programme was a 
good omen for the future of the society, and 
in the concert which it gave last Thurs- 
day week at St. James’s Hall a most meri- 
torious desire to avoid the beaten track was 
again shown. The works given on this 
occasion were Cherubini’s great Requiem in 
c minor, Schubert’s Overture to ‘Des Teufel’s 
Lustschloss,’ and Henry Smart’s cantata 
‘The Bride of Dunkerron.’ For this selection 
the committee of the society deserve much 
praise. It is useless for a new institution 
to make an appeal to the public with well- 
known—one might almost say threadbare— 
works. It is often urged that the produc- 
tion of novelties does not pay, and, to a 
considerable extent, this is no doubt true ; 
but a musical association is not, or at least 
ought not to be, a mere business specula- 
tion, and we fortunately possess in our midst 
societies to which the question of profit and 
loss is a secondary consideration—societies 
whose chief object is the promotion of the 
taste for good music. Such, to name the 
most conspicuous instance, is the Bach 
Choir, and such, to judge from the concerts 
already given, is the London Musical Society. 
Cherubini’s great Requiem, the first of 
the two which he composed (the second being 
that in p minor for male voices), is one 
of the noblest pieces of church music in 
existence. Itis exceptionally written for full 
chorus throughout, but the interest is so 
well sustained that the want of solo music 
is never felt. In its style the work differs 
entirely from the better known and oftener 
heard Requiem of Mozart. The dramatic 
element which forms so important a con- 
stituent in Mozart’s music is here altogether 
absent, and there is no movement in Che- 
rubini’s work which approaches the ideal 
beauty of Mozart’s ‘‘ Recordare”; but the 
old Italian master has imparted a more 
ecclesiastical tone to his setting of the words, 
and as music for a funeral service it appears 
to us the more appropriate of the two. 
The opening chorus, with its sombre ac- 
companiments, from which all the acute 
instruments of the orchestra are excluded, 
the exquisite ‘‘Pie Jesu,’ and the final 
“* Agnus Dei,” in which the music dies into 
silence on a long monotone for the voices, 
are as impressive as anything in the range 
of church music; while the noble fugue, 
*‘Quam olim Abrahe,’’ reminds us that its 
composer was one of the greatest contra- 
puntists of his age. We regret to say that 
the performance of this masterpiece was by 
no means worthy of the work. The chorus 
was at times painfully out of tune, and, in 
general, sang with but little spirit. An 
even more serious blemish was that Mr. 
Barnby took nearly all the tempi at least one- 
third faster than indicated by Cherubini. 
No one would dispute Mr. Barnby’s thorough 





qualifications as a conductor, but in the 
resent instance he would seem to have had 
ittle or no sympathy with the music. The 
‘* Dies Ire” was taken at such a pace that 
many parts of it became a mere scramble, 
and the magnificent Offertorium was robbed 
of nearly all its dignity from a similar cause. 
The result was that the work, though not 
coldly received, produced far less effect upon 
the audience than would have been the case 
with a more adequate rendering. Schubert’s 
overture to one of his early operas, written 
at the age of seventeen, was given for the 
first time in England. Though not a great 
work, it is very pleasing and melodious, and 
shows remarkable talent considering the age 
of the composer. As an instance of pre- 
cocity, Schubert is second only to Mozart. 
The overture contains in the middle part 
a curious foreshadowing of the well-known 
effect in the ‘Euryanthe’ Overture of a 
passage for muted strings suggestive of the 
supernatural element. It is an interesting 
question, though probably impossible of 
solution, whether Weber knew of this pas- 
sage or whether the similarity is a merely 
accidental coincidence. Smart’s ‘ Bride of 
Dunkerron,’ which was composed for the 
Birmingham Festival of 1864, though in 
many places too obviously suggestive of 
Mendelssohn, is one of the talented com- 
poser’s best works. It abounds in that 
fluent melody which characterized Smart’s 
music, is well laid out for the voices, and 
very effectively scored. The performance 
was far better than that of the Requiem, 
the chorus singing not only with more ac- 
curacy, but with much more spirit. The 
solo parts were sustained by the Viscountess 
Folkestone, Mr. Charles Wade, and Mr. 
Frederic King. The two first-named singers, 
being amateurs, are, of course, exempt from 
criticism, but a word of praise is due to Mr. 
King, who is rapidly advancing in his pro- 
fession, and who sang the music of the Sea- 
King admirably, his song, ‘‘The sea rules 
all,” creating the greatest effect of the whole 
evening. 








Musical Gossip. 


Sicnor ALBERTO Bacn’s lecture at the Royal 
Academy of Music on the 29th inst. will be 
illustrated by a concert of classical music. The 
opportunity will be taken of testing the value of 
Signor Bach’s ‘‘ Resonator” as a means of 
strengthening and increasing the volume of the 
human voice. 


A spectaL Saturday concert was given at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, with the 
view of affording visitors from the country to 
the Handel Festival an opportunity of hearing 
the celebrated band of the Palace. The pro- 
gramme included Beethoven’s Symphony in a, 
the Overtures to ‘ Paradise and the Peri’ (Ben- 
nett) and ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ and Schumann’s Piano- 
forte Concerto, played by M. Joseph Wieniawski. 
The orchestral music was, as usual, splendidly 
given under the direction of Mr. Manns. A 
second special concert takes place this afternoon, 
at which Schubert’s great Symphony in c, a work 
in which the Crystal Palace band is unapproach- 
able, is included in the programme, and Madame 
Norman-Néruda is to play Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto. 


THE prospectus has just been issued of a series 
of Saturday Evening Orchestral Concerts to be 
given at St. James's Hall in November and 
December next, for the purpose of ‘‘ supplying 
a want for a long time felt in London, that of 
hearing high-class orchestral music during the 
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winter at popular prices.” The prospectus adds 
that a special feature will be the production at 
each concert of at least one important work by 
an English composer. Mr. Frederic Cowen is 
announced as the conductor. The idea is most 
excellent, because (as is well known) all our 
existing musical societies commence their opera- 
tions much later in the season, and there is, 
therefore, a clear sphere for the new enterprise. 
Mr. Cowen is well known as a thoroughly 
qualified conductor, and the price of subscrip- 
tion to the concerts is so moderate that we doubt 
not that many will be found to take advantage 
of the opportunity which will be afforded them. 


Sienor Gustave Garctia’s benefit concert at 
3, Palace Houses, Bayswater, last Saturday 
morning, was of greater interest than the majority 
of such entertainments, as it included the first 
performance in England of M. Saint-Saéns’s 
oratorio ‘Noél.’ This work is in twelve brief 
numbers, and in style reflects the somewhat 
mawkish sentimentality coupled with a mild infu- 
sion of medizeval harmony which is characteristic 
of the present school of French religious music. 
At the same time, it is only fair to presume that 
the effect of the music would be greater with 
an orchestra, for which on this occasion a piano- 
forte and harmonium accompaniment was neces- 
sarily substituted. Among the executants were 
Mrs. Osgood, Madame Garcia, Mr. Shakespeare, 
Signor Garcia, and Signor Foli. 

BEETHOVEN’s fine but sombre Quartet in F 
minor, Op. 95, Haydn’s Quartet in B flat, Op. 13, 
and Mendelssohn's splendid Trio in ¢ minor, 
Op. 66, were performed at the Musical Union 
on Tuesday. Herr Auer was greatly applauded 
in his solos, a transcription of Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F, and a Tarantella in @ minor from 
his own pen. The pianist was M. Joseph 
Wieniawski. Next Tuesday is the grand Matinée, 
when the programme will, as usual, include the 
Septets of Beethoven and Hummel. Herr 





Auer and M. Duvernoy will play solos. This 
will bring to a conclusion the thirty-sixth and | 
last season of the Musical Union. 

Tue five hundredth performance of Auber’s 
‘Muette de Portici’ (‘ Masaniello’) was given at 
the Paris Opera last Monday week. 


A NEW opera in one act, ‘ La Fée,’ the libretto 
by MM. Octave Feuillet and L. Gallet, the 
music by M. Hémery, was produced at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, on the 14th inst. M. Henri 
Lavoix fils, in the current number of the Revue 
et Gazette Musicale, speaks of it in terms of only 
faint praise. 


THE concert given by the past and present 
students of Madame Sainton-Dolby’s Vocal 
Academy at the Steinway Hall, on Thursday 
week, tended to confirm the favourable opinion 
of Madame Dolby’s system of tuition gained by 
previous performances of her pupils. The culti- 
vation of the voice is, without doubt, the most 
arduous and the most delicate branch of musical 
teaching. The prevalence of the detestable 
vibrato is one of the examples which might be 
cited as to the baleful consequences of faulty 
emission, induced in the first instance by de- 
fective training. It is but the simple truth to 
say that, as regards production of tone, Madame 
Dolby appears to have the power of transmitting 
the secrets by which for many years she main- 
tained her own unique position before the public. 
Detailed criticism of Thursday’s concert is not 
required, and, indeed, would be out of place, 
but of the youthful vocalists who took part in 
the programme we may mention Miss Wood- 
hatch, Miss Fusselle, Miss Blackwell, and Miss 
Franklin, sopranos, and Miss Kettle, contralto, 
as exhibiting more thar ordinary promise. In 
addition to a miscellaneous selection, Abt’s 
tuneful cantata on the subject of Cinderella 
was performed. This composition is simpler 





and less fanciful than that of Reinecke on the 
same theme, recently noticed in the Atheneum, 


and both must pale in importance before the | 


elaborate and effective work of Hofmann, also 
based on the favourite Teutonic legend. 

Art the last of Messrs. Ludwig and Daubert’s 
Chamber Concerts, given on Saturday evening 
at the Royal Academy of Music, Schumann’s 
Quartet in A major, Op. 41, No. 3, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in p, for piano and violoncello, and the 
same composer’s Quartet in c sharp minor, were 
included in the programme. 

Amone the concerts of the week have been 
those of Signor Tito Mattei on Tuesday morning 
at St. George’s Hall ; Herr Ehrenfechter on the 
same evening at Langham Hall ; Madame Pauline 
Telorini on the same evening at the Steinway 
Hall ; Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant on Wednesday 
evening at the Royal Academy ; Madame Kate 
Roberts on Thursday morning at Londonderry 
House, Park Lane; and Miss Kate Ockleston 
on Friday morning at 23, Rutland Gate; Malle. 
Victoria de Bunsen on the same evening at the 
large hall, Argyll Street. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE and MANAGER, MR. HENRY 
IRVING. Every Evening (except Saturdays), at 7.45,‘ The MERCHANT 


of VENICE,’ 223rd ‘Time (tc the Trial Scene). SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; 
PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. Concluding with ‘IOLANTHE.’ 
MISS ELLEN TERRY and MR. IRVING. Saturday Evening. at 8.20, 
‘The BELLS’ (MATTHIAS, Mr. IRVING) and ‘IOLANTHE’ (Mr. 
IRVING and Miss ELLEN TERRY). 

‘The MERCHANT of VENICE’ every Saturday at 2 o'clock. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING; PORTIA, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 

Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5 


THE WEEK. 

Garety.—Representations of the Company of the Palais 
Royal : ‘ La Cagnotrte,’ ‘ Le Réveillon,’ ‘ La Boule.’ 

Sr. JAMES’s.—Revival of ‘The Ladies’ Battle,’ adapted by 
T. W. Robertson from Scribe and Legouvé, and ‘A Regular 
Fix,’ by J. Maddison Morton. 

RoyaLtTy.—Revival of ‘ False Shame,’ a Comedy in Three 
Acts by Frank Marshall, and H. J. Byron’s Burlesque of ‘ La 
Sonnambula.’ 

Drury Lane.—Performances of the Rotterdam Dramatic 
Company. 


Durine many consecutive years the little 
Parisian theatre in the Palais Royal enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly of broad farce. As the 
taste of the Parisians developed for a class 








| of work that made the least possible demand 


upon their intellectual resources, one house 
after another entered into competition, until 
not only the Variétés and the smaller 
theatres generally, but such establishments 
as the Gymnase Dramatique and the Vaude- 
ville were devoted to the most extravagant 
and least artistic form of dramatic enter- 
tainment. Under these circumstances the 
Palais Royal has fallen a little in public 
estimation, and its hold depends upon the 
life of one or two actors whose reputation is 
coeval with the memory of the oldest play- 
goer. At the head of these stands M. 
Geoffroy, sometimes confounded in England 
with Geffroy, formerly of the Comédie 
Frangaise. The most noteworthy creations 
of this admirable artist, Mercadet le Faiseur, 
M. lerrichon, and the like, are associated 
with the Gymnase, of which theatre he 
was during many years a member. Since 
his adhesion, however, to the Palais Royal 
company he has become its mainstay, and 
during consecutive years, in which he 
has lost the companionship of M. Lassouche, 
M. Gil Pérés, M. Brasseur, and other of his 
more famous associates, he has been the 
means of preventing an open rupture be- 
twixt the company to which he belongs and 
the art which receives so constant outrage 
at its hands. No actor at present upon the 
stage stands before M. Geoffroy in the pre- 
sentation of bourgeois eccentricity, and the 
best among his successors have been unable 
to resist the influence, it may almost be said 


| the contagion, of his method. With him 


in his visit to London are associated two 





admirable drolls, who ‘have long been his 
companions: M. Lhéritier, who is capable 
of supplying more serious interpretations 
than he often attempts, and M. Hyacinthe. 
MM. Luguet and Pellerin, who during 
many years have been members of the com- 
pany, are here also, as is M. Calvin, a later 
recruit, whose method is more extravagant 
than that of any of his associates. These 
are the principal members of the Palais 
Royal company now in London. In repre- 
sentations of the kind which have hitherto 
been attempted female exponents are of se- 
condary importance, and until the arrival 
of Madame Chaumont gives a different 
character to a portion of the entertainments 
the female members of the company may be 
passed over with slight mention. To the 
fact that broad farce offers few opportunities 
to display what is most attractive in femi- 
nine exposition it is attributable that while 
the Palais Royal—since the time, within the 
memory of living men, when it ceased to be 
a theatre of marionettes — has been the 
means of building up a dozen masculine 
reputations, it would be difficult to point 
to a single woman who in connexion with 
it has established a position in art. 

The pieces given during the early part of 
the week have consisted of ‘ La Cagnotte,’ 
‘Le Réveillon,’ and ‘La Boule.’ Of these 
the second alone has any claim to rank high 
as dramatic effort. It is a well-constructed 
and thoroughly amusing play, with which 
London, through the performance of pre- 
vious companies, is already fairly familiar. 
‘La Cagnotte’ is diverting as a sketch of 
country manners, and its first act evinces some 
power of characterization. So farcical and 
improbable are its incidents, it failed greatly 
to commend itself to the English public. 
Of the interpretation, meanwhile, with the 
exception of the performances of MM. 
Geoffroy, Lhéritier, and one or two others, 
little can be said. Such extravagance as 
M. Calvin displayed would, in the case of 
an actor who was not a stranger, have elicited 
from the public distinct manifestations of 
disapproval. In ‘Le Réveillon’ M. Geoffroy 
as Gaillardin, and M. Lhéritier as Tourillon, 
were thoroughly comic, and the famous 
supper scene went with unsurpassable spirit. 
In this piece M. Hyacinthe made his first 
appearance in London. The owner of facial 
gifts which have been a source of endless 
banter and amusement to the Parisians, M. 
Hyacinthe supplements their possession by 
a vein of natural drollery, the effect of which 
is to win temporary oblivion for weaknesses 
and shortcomings which are the result of 
age. He is a serviceable actor, and his 
grimaces contribute not a little to the 
popularity of the troupe. The female réles 
were fairly supported. Few opportunities 
are, however, supplied of displaying more 
than a kind of vivacity which is common 
on the French stage. The representation 
of ‘Le Réveillon’ is the most mirthful the 
Palais Royal company has supplied, and 
is that in which its special characteristics are 
seen to most advantage. 

The performance of ‘La Boule’ was the 
most vivacious and the most successful that 
has yet been given by the company. In 
this play the performance of M. Geoffroy as 
Paturel was unsurpassable. Much laughter 
was elicited in the trial scene, and the jokes 
and allusions of the dialogue, unlike those 
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in previous plays, seemed within the ken of 
the audience. 

Revivals at the St. James’s Theatre and 
the Royalty constitute all the change in 
English performances which calls for notice. 
‘The Ladies’ Battle,’ which has been re- 
produced at the St. James’s, has not long 
been absent from the bill. It is thoroughly 
suited to the company, supplying Mrs. 
Kendal, Mr. Kendal, and Mr. Hare, the 
first named especially, with parts fitted to 
their powers. As the Countess d’Autreval, 
Mrs. Kendal is indeed seen to much ad- 
vantage, her performance being thoroughly 
exhilarating while strictly artistic. The 
pathos and earnestness which underlie the 
character are well shown. In ‘A Regular 
Fix’ Mr. Kendal, as Hugh de Brass, proves 
himself a good actor in broad farce, a line 
he has not often attempted. 

Mr. Frank Marshall’s ‘False Shame,’ 
which has been revived at the Royalty, is 
one of the most original, ingenious, and 
sympathetic of modern comedies. It is com- 
petently acted at the Royalty, though there 
is a provincial air about some of the ex- 
ponents that detracts from the effect of the 
interpretation. The burlesque of ‘ La Son- 
nambula’ is the same with which Miss 
Marie Wilton opened the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, new dialogue and songs of no spe- 
cial value having been added. 

The Dutch company has ended its cam- 
paign; and if it has received inadequate 
support from the English public, it remains 
to the critic to render justice to its signal 
artistic triumph. The English playgoer is 
in the first instance attracted by good looks, 
only secondarily by the more real virtues of 
psychological grasp and complete unity of 
representation. So far as the Dutch have 
failed in awakening popular enthusiasm, 
over and above the prime obstacle of the lan- 
guage, it has been due to their not appealing 
to the immediate taste of their audience. 
As an achievement of dramatic art their 
success has been entire. What they have 
shown us is that, without extravagance, 
without a straining at those ‘‘ effects” which 
provoke foolish applause, they are able by 
measured force of movement and expression 
to win serious and permanent admiration. 

Holland, it has been said, is a land of 
portraits, and our Dutch visitors are a 
striking instance of the truth of the saying. 
Mr. Rosier Faassen is in this respect an in- 
structive study. In ‘Marie Antoinette’ he 
fills a subordinate and repulsive part. He 
is the cobbler Simon, who guards and insults 
the deposed king, Louis Capet, as he calls 
him. Louis preserves in these closing scenes 
high self-respect and dignity, joined to 
tender self-forgetfulness in his bearing 
towards the queen. Simon has to say but 
little ; he trolls out republican songs in the 
most unseasonable places and in the most 
offensive way. But Mr. Faassen does much 
more than this: his very features acquire 
the ribaldry of his original. As he saunters 
about, smoking, and leering at his comrades 
of the civic guard, he is more eloquent than 
even in the part where he has to wrest the 
Dauphin from the protection of his mother, 
and scoff at her entreaties. He is the type 
of the canaille in the insolence of newly-won 
power. In another character, as the rabbi 
David Sichel of ‘ Vriend Fritz,’ he is en- 
tirely another man. He is the genial, if 





meddlesome, middle-aged man, who thinks 
it his mission to ranger his younger 
friends. His manner has in it a humorous 
cynicism that is really the cloak of a generous 
nature. These are the two poles of Mr. 
Faassen’s world, so far as we are shown 
it. In the ‘ Militaire Willemsorde’ and in 
‘Anne-Mie’ he is the man whose stern 
visage and harsh code of duty find them- 
selves in conflict with a passionate fatherly 
devotion ; in ‘Anne-Mie’ his character gains 
in seriousness from the more ambitious 
scope of the play. The lapse of years, the 
mental wreck, leave their mark on the actor. 
He is altogether consistent with his cha- 
racter. He grows old with the changing 
of the scenery; but it is the same man— 
once passionate, now feeble of impulse and 
will. 

We have spoken at length of Mr. Faassen 
because, not being actually the leading 
member of it, he is the fittest representative 
of a company whose most striking excellence 
lies in the same comprehensiveness and 
direct force of action. We have before 
noticed its remarkable ensemble, which is 
never allowed to give the least indication of 
slovenliness, and in hardly a single case falls 
even into mediocrity. Every actor knows 
his place and is at ease in it. The gaps of 
silence are filled by expression or gesture as 
naturally as though the player lived at the 
French Court or in the Zeeland village. 
There are, at the same time, a restraint and 
a moderation which exclude any impression 
of affectation or extravagance. The slightest 
parts are taken with as much care as the 
most important—the parts of Miss Beers- 
mans, of Mr. W. van Zuylen, and Mr. J. 
Haspels. 

It would be difficult to decide which of 
the latter two is the greater actor. In 
‘Anne-Mie’ they are rival suitors, and the 
victory accorded to Mr. van Zuylen has been 
taken as just by most who have seen it. 
We are not sure that the opinion is right. 
True, these actors offer little basis for com- 
parison, and Mr. van Zuylen has always the 
more attractive part. Yet in the present- 
ment of Louis Seize, or as Jan Schuif the 
villain in the later acts of ‘Anne-Mie ’— 
the only réles he has taken in London—Mr. 
Haspels seizes and subdues the character he 
has to assume. His concentration is well 
matched with Mr. van Zuylen’s expansive 
and diffused fire. A mobile play of feature 
in this latter lets one see always what is pass- 
ing in his mind. His temper in the lightest 
shades is reflected in his face—broad, full of 
good humour, quick to take offence, quick 
to forget anger. There is a magnanimity 
about him which comes out as happily under 
the guise of the General Lafayette as when 
he plays the fond, if petulant, lover in 
‘Anne-Mie’ or the selfish bachelor in 
‘Vriend Fritz.’ 

It is to be regretted that, by confining 
herself for the most part to morning perform- 
ances, Miss Beersmansshould have prevented 
most playgoers from witnessing as often as 
they would have wished her consummate 
acting. We took occasion a fortnight since 
to speak of her qualifications as shown in 
‘Anne-Mie’ and ‘ Marie Antoinette.’ She 
has since given one act of ‘ Deborah,’ prac- 
tically a monologue, in which her powers 
as a tragic actress were perhaps even too 
vividly expressed. In mere horror the effect 





was prodigious, and in one or two places 
one feared Miss Beersmans was about to 
adopt that wild sensationalism which belongs 
to French acting, and from which the Dutch 
are free; but what was most notable was 
the power of reserve displayed, giving a 
conviction that all was not spent in pas- 
sion, that there was more behind that might 
come out. Miss Beersmans, however highly 
wrought, never exhausts herself; and in this 
she is representative of the company that 
supports her. If it be allowed to single out 
one of the lesser members of this company 
as uniting a fine womanliness with singular 
dramatic suggestiveness, we would call 
attention to Mrs. van Offel-Kley, the house- 
wife of ‘Vriend Fritz’ and ‘ Janus Tulp,’ 
no less truthful as the Princess Elizabeth in 
‘Marie Antoinette.’ 

The performances were concluded on 
Wednesday by a selection of pieces at Drury 
Lane. A similar florilegium had employed 
the two previous evenings. We are glad to 
learn that, far from disheartened at the 
material want of success of its under- 
taking, the company has decided to make 
a second trial of English taste next season. 
It is well that the old friendship between 
England and Holland, held together 
by so many common interests and by ties 
natural, political, and commercial, should 
not be allowed to decay; and our apprecia- 
tion of Dutch character will be helped and 
improved by a familiarity with the Dutch 
drama. 








Monmouth: a Drama, of which the Outline is 
Historical. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tue story of the Duke of Monmouth has a 
strong dramatic interest, and, if properly treated, 
might make an excellent subject for either a 
novel or a play. Monmouth, it is true, was not 
much of a hero, but he was the representative 
of the Protestant cause in the last great struggle 
in which the national party in England was to 
be worsted by the party that rested on its forei, 
ecclesiastical sympathies. The subject might 
have been fitly attempted by Mr. Tennyson, 
who has already given us two phases of the 
same struggle in ‘ Queen Mary’ and in ‘ Harold.’ 
It has been utterly spoiled in the hands of the 
anonymous author of ‘Monmouth,’ which reads 
like a sort of parody of Tennyson, without 
dignity or vigour. The plot, instead of rising 
to the level of a great historical subject, is a 
mere story of jealousy between the Duchess of 
Monmouth and Lady Henrietta Wentworth. 
The fifth act, which alone is laid in England, 
is sufficient for the rising in the West, for 
Sedgmoor, and for Monmouth’s execution. The 
remaining acts have all their scenes at Brussels 
(which, by the way, should have been either 
the Hague or Amsterdam), and several of these 
scenes are in ‘‘the Orange Grove,” which is 
certainly remarkable. Another scene, which 
would do credit to a modern novelist, takes 
place in a ‘‘ Conservatory off a Ball Room,” but, 
as Evelyn somewhere speaks of ‘‘ conservatories,” 
we suppose the author of ‘Monmouth’ would 
consider him- (or her-) self justified. It is 
useless to give any quotation, for there is really 
nothing either good or bad enough to quote. 
It is all a dead level of commonplace writing, 
only here and there relieved by a line somewhat 
more felicitous or somewhat more absurd. The 
story of Monmouth has still to be written. 








Dramatic Gossip. 
ARRANGEMENTS have been made by Messrs. 
Hollingshead and Mayer for the reappearance 
of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt next May, when 
she will act with the company of the Gymnase 
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Dramatique. At the close of her engagement 
the company of the Renaissance will appear in 
comic opera. 

Tue pieces which the English censure has 
struck out of the répertoire of the Palais Royal 
are, it is stated, ‘Les Jocrisses de ]’Amour,’ 
‘Les Provinciales,’ and ‘Le Mari de la Débu- 
tante.’ It is a little difficult for those who wish 
to regard with respect the decisions of authority 
to surmise what reason for the exclusion of these 
plays can be advanced, beyond the fact that 
they have not previously been played in London. 
To refuse to ‘Le Mari de la Débutante’ the 
permission accorded to ‘ Gavaut, Minard et Cie.’ 
is a proceeding which we will mildly characterize 
as perplexing. 

A NEW comedy, entitled ‘The Guv’nor,’ was 
produced at the Vaudeville on Wednesday. As 
the performance was for a benefit the press 
was not summoned. The house, meanwhile, 
was crowded to the roof, and admission to those 
unprovided with tickets was impossible. 

ANNOUNCEMENT of a change of management in 
the company of the Palais Royal, at present in 
London, is made in Paris, MM. Plunkett and 
Léon Dormeuil being succeeded by MM. Briet 
and Delcroix. M. Dormeuil will henceforward 
be associated with the direction of the Théatre 
des Arts. 

‘GarIn,’ a new drama of M. Paul Delair, the 
author of ‘ Les Nuits et les Réveils,’ is in active 
rehearsal at the Théatre Frangais. 
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James Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedle- 


COMPANION TO MUNICH AND THE AMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY. 

AN ANT-STUDENT in MUNICH. By ANNA 
a MARY HOWITT-WATTS. New Edition, Revised by the 
Authoress ; with several new Chapters. Ofall Booksellers. Crown 8yo. 
2 vols. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

Thomas De La Rue & Co. London. 





Crown 8yvo, 2 vols. cloth, price 15s. 


‘TRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE STUDIO. 
Translated and Annotated by HERBERT A. GILES, of H.M.’s 
Consular Service. Of all Booksellers 
Thomas De La Rue & Co. London. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
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/ CARD-TABLE TALK. By “CAVENDISH.” With Portrait of 
Author, Of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 
Thomas De La Rue «& Co. London 


Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2 5s. with Map, and ‘Mustrations on Wood, 


UNGLE LIFE in INDIA;; or, the Journeys and 
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Thomas De La Rue & Co. London 
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RNESTINE: a Novel. By the Authoress of the 
4 ‘Vulture-Maiden.’ Translated from the German by the Rev. 8S. 
BARING-GOULD. Of all Booksellers. 
Thomas De le Rue & Co. London. 


Cxown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 


SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE and ART. 
By Mrs. INCHBALD. With a Portrait and Introductory Memoir 
by WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. Of a!l Booksellers. 
Thomas De La Rue & Co. London, 
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A SECOND EDITION is ready 
of Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


MARY ANERLEY: 
A YORKSHIRE STORY. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 31s. 6d. 
dart ey 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“ Mr. Blackmore's latest work is, we are inclined 

to think, one of his happiest productions.” 
ATHENEUM. 

“A better novel we have not read for a long 
time Racy language, quaint conceits, rich 
humour, keen observation, and a talent for apt 
allusions are not every man’s gifts.” 

DAILY NEWS. 

“«* Mary Anerley’ is not so much 
it is an admirably constructed story, as a 
deep studies, of splendid pictures, of most 
and graphic sketches of the quaintest, queerest 
people that ever believed themselves to be the salt 
of the earth. It is in such books as Mr. Black- 
more’s novels that the student of English human 
nature will find much explanation of its slow 
acceptance of new ideas, its faith in its own 
growth of experience, its steady attachment to the 
land, and its strength both in prejudice and prin- 

i There is such a bluff and hearty open- 
airness over it all, such a healthy tone of strong 
sense and true feeling, such sincerity of plain 
nature and solidness of plain thinking, that one 
feels to stand more firmly in the social system 
which is built on such broadly-based, firm founda- 
tions, after reading such a book. It is all so true; 
one feels that the author thoroughly knows and 
believes what he describes. And who shall say 
with what humour, what grave acceptance of the 
comic side of the rustic nature, what sympathetic 
enjoyment and comprehension of the oddities of 
folk he does describe ?” 


a story, though 
fund of 
amusing 





Of this Yorkshire Story. 
—_——_——. 
HULL NEWS. 

“* Mary Anerley’ is Yorkshire throughout, racy 
of the soil. We can with confidence recommend 
it to our readers, and we trust it may find its way 
into every Yorkshire library, both public and 
private.” 

SHEFFIELD and ROTHERHAM INDE- 

PENDENT. 

*** Mary Anerley’ will probably take rank as the 

best of Mr. Blackmore’s few but choice novels.” 


YORKSHIRE GAZETTE. 

“We have probably said sufficient to induce our 
readers to take up this Yorkshire novel, and if they 
do we promise them they will be rewarded for 
their trouble.” 

LEEDS MERCURY. 


** No reader will be satisfied with less than all.” 


YORK HERALD. 
“ Anything more realistic, more original in con- 
ception and execution, more self-consistent and 
attractive, we never remember to have read.” 


MARY ANERLEY 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





London; 


' SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON. 
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MARK TWAIN'S NEW WORK. 
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A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 


“ The fun and tenderness,of the conception, of which no living man 
but Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy, and slyness, the 
wonderful feeling for animals that is manifest in every line. make of 
all this episode of Jim Baker and his joys a piece of work that is not 
only me gg as mere reading, but also of a high degree of merit as 
literature....The book is full of — — "— Atheneum. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW STORIES. 
3 vols. crown 8yo., at every Library, 


WITH a SILKEN THREAD, and other 


Stories. By E. L YNN LINTON, Author of * Patricia Kemball,’ 
‘The World Well Lost,’ &c. 

“ The first story, which gives its title to the whole three volunies, is 
more remarkable for its curiously true and minute study of character 
than for a certain novelty of situation which is to be found init. The 
cleverness and keenness of its writing are remarkable 

Saturday Review. 











BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORDS, 
ARRANGED AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL and 


DRAMATIC WORDS of BRETE HARTE, including a fine Steel- 
plate Portrait, specially engraved for this Edition, and a Bio- 

phical Introduction by the AUTHOR. ‘The entire Series, which 
will include everything written by Bret Harte, will consist of Five 
handsome Library Volumes, to be issued at short intervals. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. per vol. 





Crown Syo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMENCLA- 
TURE. By CHARLES W. BARDSLEY 


“It is enough to mention the fact that ‘ Curiosities of Puritan Nomen- 
clature’ is the work of the author of ‘ English Surnames’ to insure for 
the book that careful consideration to which it is entitled. Mr. Bardsley, 
in the one case as in the other, speaks with authority. There has been 
no student of this field of knowledge so patient and successful as he. If 
he is not exhaustive, it is simply because life has its limits. Apart from 
the assistance he has obtained from standard works and from gentlemen 
in different parts of the country, the personal investigations he made to 
secure the material embodied and commented upon in this volume 
represent some twelve years of research. ...Mr. Bar sley under-estimates 
the historical value of his work, which is very great.’’—Leeds Mercury. 
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Now ready, small 4to. cloth extra, 8s. 


MAIDEN ECSTASY. By Thomas Gordon 


HAKE, Author of ‘ Parables and Tales,’ ‘New Symbols, ‘ Legends of 
the Morrow,’ &c. 

“ Dr. Hake holds a separate position in modern poetic literature, of 
which, indeed, he is an interesting phenomenon. The ‘ Betrothed,’ the 
‘ Heart-Broken,’ the ‘ Self-Conscious '"—self-conscious of new awakened 
passion—these are subjects with which Dr. Hake deals sympathetically 
and in the manner of a ‘ subtle-souled psychologist.’ ’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ He not only tells us that he sees the vision of beauty, but he opens 
our eyes to behold it. Again and again, in language ‘of unsu ed 
felicity, Dr Hake flashes that very light which illuminates his own 
vision upon the mind's eye of the reader.’’—Examiner. 

“ Dr. Fa ke differs from Wordsworth as far as poet can differ from 

et; nor have we ever read anything that sounded the same note of 
feeling as that of these poems....His book is altogether a memorable 
one.”’—Pen. 
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